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POPULAR  EDUCATION 


BY  AGNES  REPPLIER 


THIS  is  so  emphatically  the  chil- 
dren's age  that  a  good  many  of  us 
are  beginning  to  thank  God  we  were 
not  born  in  it.  The  little  girl  who  said 
she  wished  she  had  lived  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  because  then 
'education  was  much  neglected,'  wins 
our  sympathy  and  esteem.  It  is  a 
doubtful  privilege  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  focused  upon 
us  both  before  and  after  birth.  At  the 
First  International  Eugenics  Congress, 
held  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1912, 
an  Italian  delegate  made  the  somewhat 
discouraging  statement  that  the  chil- 
dren of  very  young  parents  are  more 
prone  than  others  to  theft;  that  the 
children  of  middle-aged  parents  are 
apt  to  be  of  good  conduct  but  of  low 
intelligence;  and  that  the  children  of 
elderly  parents  are,  as  a  rule,  intelli- 
gent, but  badly  behaved.  It  seems  to 
be  a  trifle  hard  to  bring  the  right  kind 
of  a  child  into  the  world.  Twenty- 
seven  is,  in  this  eugenist's  opinion,  the 
best  age  for  parentage;  but  how  bend 
all  the  complicated  conditions  of  life 
to  meet  an  arbitrary  date;  and  how 
remain  twenty-seven  long  enough  to 
insure  satisfactory  results?  The  vast 
majority  of  babies  will  have  to  put  up 
with  being  born  when  their  time  comes, 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  This  is  the 
first,  but  by  no  means  the  worst,  dis- 
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advantage  of  compulsory  birth;  and 
compulsory  birth  is  the  original  evil 
which  scientists  and  philanthropists 
are  equally  powerless  to  avert. 

If  parents  do  not  know  by  this  time 
how  to  bring  up  their  children,  it  is 
not  for  lack  of  instruction.  A  few  gen- 
erations ago  Solomon  was  the  only 
writer  on  child-study  who  enjoyed  any 
vogue.  Now  his  precepts,  the  acrid 
fruits  of  experience,  have  been  superse- 
ded by  more  genial,  but  more  import- 
unate counsel.  Begirt  by  well-wishers, 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  experts 
who  speak  of  'child-material'  as  if  it 
were  raw  silk  or  wood-pulp,  how  can  a 
little  boy  born  in  this  enlightened  age 
dodge  the  educational  influences  which 
surround  him?  It  is  hard  to  be  dealt 
with  as  *  child-material'  when  one  is 
only  an  ordinary  little  boy.  To  be  sure, 
'child-material'  is  never  thrashed  as 
little  boys  were  wont  to  be,  it  is  not 
required  to  do  what  it  is  told,  it  enjoys 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  very  sacred 
and  exalted  character;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  never  let  alone,  and  to  be  let 
alone  is  sometimes  worth  all  the  minis- 
trations of  men  and  angels.  The  help- 
less, inarticulate  reticence  of  a  child  is 
not  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  but  a 
barrier  which  protects  the  citadel  of 
childhood  from  assault. 

We  can  break  down  this  barrier  in 
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our  zeal,  and  if  the  child  will  not  speak, 
we  can  at  least  compel  him  to  listen. 
He  is  powerless  to  evade  any  revela- 
tions we  choose  to  make,  any  facts  or 
theories  we  choose  to  elucidate.    We 
can  teach  him  sex-hygiene  when  he  is 
still  young  enough  to  believe  that  rab- 
bits lay  eggs.    We  can  turn  his  work 
into   play,   and  his   play  into  work, 
keeping  well  in  mind  the  educational 
value  of  his  unconscious  activities,  and 
by  careful  oversight  pervert  a  game  of 
tag  into  a  preparation  for  the  business 
of  life.  We  can  amuse  and  interest  him 
until  he  is  powerless  to  amuse  and 
interest  himself.    We  can  experiment 
with  him  according  to  the  dictates  of 
hundreds  of  rival  authorities.  He  is  in 
a  measure  at  our  mercy,  though  nature 
fights  hard  for  him,  safeguarding  him 
with  ignorance  of  our  mode  of  thought, 
and  indifference  to  our  point  of  view. 
The  opinions  of  twelve-year-old  Bobby 
Smith  are  of  more  moment  to  ten- 
year-old  Tommy  Jones  than  are  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  albeit 
Dr.  Jones  is  a  professor  of  psychology, 
and  Mrs.  Jones  the  chairman  of  a 
mother's  congress.  The  supreme  value 
of  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  much- 
quoted  '  Lantern  Bearers '  lies  in  its  in- 
cisive and  sympathetic  insistence  upon 
the  aloofness  of  the  child's  world,  —  an 
admittedly  imperfect  world  which  we 
are  burning  to  amend,  but  which  closed 
its  doors  upon  us  forever  when  we  grew 
into  knowledge  and  reason. 

My  own  childhood  lies  very  far 
away.  It  occurred  in  what  I  cannot 
help  thinking  a  blissful  period  of  in- 
termission. The  educational  theories 
of  the  Edgeworths  (evolved  soberly 
from  the  educational  excesses  of  Rous- 
seau) had  been  found  a  trifle  onerous. 
Parents  had  not  the  time  to  instruct 
and  admonish  their  children  all  day 
long.  As  a  consequence,  we  enjoyed  a 
little  wholesome  neglect,  and  made  the 
most  of  it.  The  new  era  of  child-study 


and  mothers'  congresses  lay  darkling 
in  the  future.  *  Symbolic  education/ 
*  symbolic  play/  were  phrases  all  un- 
known. The  'revolutionary  discover- 
ies' of  Karl  Groos  had  not  yet  over- 
shadowed the  innocent  diversions  of 
infancy.  Nobody  drew  scientific  de- 
ductions from  jackstones,  or  balls,  or 
gracehoops,  save  only  when  we  as- 
sailed the  wealth  of  nations  by  break- 
ing a  window-pane.  Nobody  endeav- 
ored to  make  of  *  Puss-in-the-Corner ' 
or  'London  Gates'  'a  sort  of  Ariadne 
clew  to  the  labyrinth  of  experience/ 
enabling  us  'to  master,  instead  of  be- 
ing mastered  by,  the  infinitude  of  par- 
ticular objects  and  events.'  The  pro- 
fundity of  such  a  purpose  linked  to 
the  triviality  of  such  a  pastime  would 
have  puzzled  our  parents  as  much  as 
it  now  puzzles  me.  Nobody  was  even 
aware  that  the  impulses  which  sent 
us  speeding  and  kicking  up  our  heels 
like  young  colts  were  '  vestigial  organs 
of  the  soul/  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  had 
not  yet  invented  this  happy  phrase  to 
elucidate  the  simplicities  of  play.  How 
we  grasped  our  'objective  relationship' 
to  our  mothers  without  the  help  of 
bird's-nest  games,  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps, in  the  general  absence  of  experi- 
mentation, we  had  more  time  in  which 
to  solve  the  artless  problems  of  our 
lives.  Psychologists  in  those  days  were 
frankly  indifferent  to  us.  They  had 
yet  to  discover  our  enormous  value  in 
the  realms  of  conjectural  thought. 

The  education  of  my  childhood  was 
embryonic.  The  education  of  to-day 
is  exhaustive.  The  fact  that  the  school- 
child  of  to-day  does  not  seem  to  know 
any  more  than  we  knew  in  the  dark 
ages  is  a  side  issue  with  which  I  have 
no  concern.  But  as  I  look  back,  I  can 
now  see  plainly  that  the  few  things 
little  girls  learned  were  admirably 
adapted  for  one  purpose,  to  make  us 
parts  of  a  whole,  which  whole  was  the 
family.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  was 
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any  expression  to  this  effect.  'Train- 
ing for  maternity'  was  an  unused 
phrase,  and  the  short  views  of  life, 
more  common  then  than  now,  would 
have  robbed  it  of  its  savor.  'Training 
for  citizenship'  had,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  no  meaning  whatsoever.  A 
little  girl  was  a  little  girl,  not  the  fu- 
ture mother  of  the  race,  or  the  future 
savior  of  the  Republic.  One  thing  at 
a  time.  Therefore  no  deep  significance 
was  attached  to  our  possession  of  a 
doll,  no  concern  was  evinced  over  our 
future  handling  of  a  vote.  If  we  were 
taught  to  read  aloud  with  correctness 
and  expression,  to  write  notes  with 
propriety  and  grace,  and  to  play  back- 
gammon and  whist  as  well  as  our  intel- 
ligence permitted,  it  was  in  order  that 
we  should  practice  these  admirable 
accomplishments  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  of  which  we  were  useful  and 
occasionally  ornamental  features. 

And  what  advantage  accrued  to  us 
from  an  education  so  narrowed,  so  illib- 
eral, so  manifestly  unconcerned  with 
great  social  and  national  issues?  Well, 
let  us  admit  that  it  had  at  least  the 
qualities  of  its  defects.  It  was  not 
called  training  for  character,  but  it  was 
admittedly  training  for  behavior,  and 
the  foundations  of  character  are  the 
acquired  habits  of  youth.  'Habit/ 
said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  'is  ten 
times  nature.'  There  was  precision  in 
the  simple  belief  that  the  child  was 
strengthened  mentally  by  mastering 
its  lessons,  and  morally  by  mastering 
its  inclinations.  Therefore  the  old- 
time  teacher  sought  to  spur  the  pupil 
on  to  keen  and  combative  effort,  rather 
than  to  beguile  him  into  knowledge 
with  cunning  games  and  lantern  slides. 
Therefore  the  old-time  parent  set  a 
high  value  on  self-discipline  and  self- 
control.  A  happy  childhood  did  not 
necessarily  mean  a  childhood  free  from 
proudly  accepted  responsibility.  There 
are  few  things  in  life  so  dear  to  girl  or 


boy  as  the  chance  to  turn  to  good 
account  the  splendid  self-confidence  of 
youth. 

If  Saint  Augustine,  who  was  pun- 
ished when  he  was  a  little  lad  because 
he  loved  to  play  (and  playing,  he  ob- 
serves, is  the  business  of  childhood), 
could  see  the  glorification  of  play 
in  twentieth-century  schoolrooms,  he 
might  enjoy  the  spectacle,  and  ques- 
tion the  results.  Nothing  is  too  pro- 
found, nothing  too  subtle,  to  be  evolved 
from  a  game  or  a  toy.  We  are  gravely 
told  that  'the  doll  with  its  immense 
educational  power  should  be  carefully 
introduced  into  the  schools,'  and  that 
a  ball,  tossed  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  song  insultingly  banal,  will  enable  a 
child  '  to  hold  fast  one  high  purpose 
amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and 
place.'  And  when  boys  and  girls  out- 
grow these  simple  sports,  other  and 
more  glorious  pastimes  await  them; 
pastimes  which  will  teach  them  all  they 
need  to  know,  without  effort  and  with- 
out exaction.  Listen  to  Judge  Lindsey's 
glowing  description  of  the  schoolroom 
of  the  future,  where  moving  pictures 
will  take  the  place  of  books  and  black- 
boards, where  no  free  child  will  be 
'chained  to  a  desk'  (painful  phrase!), 
and  where  '  progressive  educators '  will 
make  merry  with  their  pupils  all  the 
happy  day. 

'  Mr.  Edison  is  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  Tony,'  says  Judge  Lindsey.  (Tony, 
by-the-way,  is  a  boy  who  does  not  like 
school  as  it  is  at  present  organized.) 
'He  will  take  him  away  from  me,  and 
put  him  in  a  school  that  is  not  a  school 
at  all,  but  just  one  big  game,  —  just 
one  round  of  joy,  of  play,  of  gladness, 
of  knowledge,  of  sunshine,  warming  the 
cells  in  Tony's  head  until  they  all  open 
up  as  the  flowers  do.  There  will  be 
something  moving,  something  doing 
at  that  school  all  the  time,  just  as  there 
is  when  Tony  goes  down  to  the  tracks 
to  see  the  engines. 
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'When  I  tell  him  about  it,  Tony 
shouts  "  Hooray  for  Mr.  Edison ! "  right 
in  front  of  the  battery,  just  as  he  used 
to  say  "to  hell  wid  de  cop."' 

Now  this  is  an  interesting  exposition 
of  the  purely  sentimental  view  of  edu- 
cation. We  have  been  leading  up  to  it 
for  years,  ever  since  Froebel  uttered 
his  famous, '  Come,  let  us  live  with  our 
children!'  and  here  it  is  set  down  in 
black  and  white  by  a  man  who  has 
the  welfare  of  the  young  deeply  at 
heart.  Judge  Lindsey  sympathizes  with 
Tony's  distaste  for  study.  He  points 
out  to  us  that  it  is  hard  for  a  boy  who 
is  *  the  leader  of  a  gang '  to  be  laughed 
at  by  less  enterprising  children  because 
he  cannot  cipher.  Yet  to  some  of  us  it 
does  not  seem  altogether  amiss  that 
Tony  should  be  brought  to  understand 
the  existence  of  other  standards  than 
those  of  hoodlumism.  Ciphering  is 
dull  work  (so,  at  least,  I  have  always 
found  it),  and  difficult  work  too;  but  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  brand  it  as  ignoble. 
Compared  with  stealing  brass  from  a 
freight-car,  which  is  Tony's  alterna- 
tive for  school  attendance,  it  even  has 
a  dignity  of  its  own;  and  the  perception 
of  this  fact  may  be  a  salutary  if  morti- 
fying lesson.  Judge  Lindsey's  pictur- 
esque likening  of  our  antiquated  school 
system,  which  compels  "children  to  sit 
at  desks,  with  the  antiquated  Chinese 
custom  which  bound  little  girls'  feet, 
lacks  discernment.  The  underlying 
motives  are,  in  these  instances,  meas- 
urably different,  the  processes  are  dis- 
similar, the  results  have  points  of 
variance. 

Nobody  doubts  that  all  our  Tonys, 
rich  and  poor,  lawless  and  law-abid- 
ing, would  much  prefer  a  school  that 
is  not  a  school  at  all,  'but  just  one 
big  game ' ;  nobody  doubts  that  a  great 
deal  of  desultory  information  may  be 
acquired  from  films.  But  desultory  in- 
formation is  not,  and  never  can  be,  a 
substitute  for  education,  and  habits 


of  play  cannot  be  trusted  to  develop 
habits  of  work.  Our  efforts  to  protect 
the  child  from  doing  what  he  does  not 
want  to  do,  because  he  does  not  want 
to  do  it,  are  kind,  but  singularly  un- 
intelligent. Life  is  not  a  vapid  thing. 
'The  world,'  says  Emerson,  'is  a  proud 
place,  peopled  with  men  of  positive 
quality.'  No  pleasure  it  can  give,  from 
the  time  we  are  seven  until  the  time 
we  are  seventy,  is  comparable  to  the 
pleasure  of  achievement. 

Dr.  Miinsterberg,  observing  with 
dismay  the  '  pedagogical  unrest '  which 
pervades  our  communities,  expresses 
a  na'ive  surprise  that  so  much  sound 
advice  and  so  much  sound  instruction 
should  leave  the  teacher  uninspired  and 
unelated .  'The  pile  of  interesting  facts 
which  the  sciences  heap  up  for  the 
teacher's  use  grows  larger  and  larger, 
but  the  teacher  seems  to  stare  at  it 
with  growing  hopelessness.' 

I  should  think  so.  A  pile  of  hetero- 
geneous facts  —  segments  of  segments 
of  subjects  —  reduces  any  sane  teacher 
to  hopelessness,  because  he,  at  least, 
is  well  aware  that  his  pupils  cannot 
possibly  absorb  or  digest  a  tithe  of  the 
material  already  pressed  upon  their  ac- 
ceptance. Experience  has  taught  him 
something  which  his  counsellors  never 
learn,  —  the  need  of  limit,  the  '  feasi- 
bility of  performance.'  Hear  what  one 
teacher,  both  sane  and  experienced, 
has  to  say  concerning  the  riot  of  facts 
and  theories,  of  art  and  nature,  of  sci- 
ence and  sentiment,  which  the  school 
is  expected  to  reduce  into  an  orderly, 
consistent,  and  practical  system  of 
education. 

'It  is  not  enough  that  the  child 
should  be  taught  to  handle  skillfully 
the  tools  of  all  learning,  —  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic:  his  sense  of 
form  and  his  aesthetic  nature  must  be 
developed  by  drawing;  his  hand  must 
be  trained  by  manual  work;  his  musi- 
cal nature  must  be  awakened  by  song; 
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he  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
his  external  environment  by  means  of 
nature  lessons  and  the  study  of  science; 
his  patriotic  impulses  must  be  roused 
by  the  study  of  American  history  and 
by  flag-drills;  temperance  must  be  in- 
stilled into  him  by  lessons  in  physi- 
ology, with  special  reference  to  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  on  the  human  system; 
his  imagination  must  be  cultivated  with 
the  help  of  Greek  and  Norse  myth- 
ology; he  must  gain  some  knowledge 
of  the  great  heroes  and  events  of  gen- 
eral history;  he  must  acquire  a  love 
for  and  an  appreciation  of  the  best 
literature  through  the  plentiful  read- 
ing of  masterpieces,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  mind  should  be  stocked  with 
choice  gems  of  prose  and  verse  which 
will  be  a  solace  to  him  throughout  his 
later  life;  it  might  be  well  if,  by  dis- 
placing a  little  arithmetic  or  geography 
he  could  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  Latin  or  of  a  modern  lan- 
guage; in  some  manner  there  must  be 
roused  in  him  a  love  for  trees,  a  respect 
for  birds,  an  antipathy  to  cigarettes, 
and  an  ambition  for  clean  streets;  and 
somewhere,  somewhere  in  this  mad 
chaos  he  must  learn  to  spell!  Do  you 
wonder  that  teachers  in  progressive 
schools  confide  to  us  that  they  fear 
their  pupils  are  slightly  bewildered? 
Do  you  wonder  that  pupils  do  not  gain 
the  habit  and  the  power  of  concen- 
trated, consecutive  work?'1 

And  this  irrational,  irrelevant  med- 
ley, this  educational  vaudeville,  must 
be  absorbed  unconsciously  by  children 
roused  to  interest  by  the  sustained 
enthusiasm  of  their  teachers,  whom 
may  Heaven  help!  If  the  programme 
is  not  full  enough,  it  can  be  varied  by 
lectures  on  sex-hygiene,  lessons  in  wood- 
craft (with  reference  to  boy  scouts) ,  and 
pictures  illustrating  the  domestic  hab- 
its of  the  house-fly.  These,  with  plenty 

1  The  Existing  Relations  between  School  and 
College,  by  Wilson  Farrand. 


of  gymnastics,  and  a  little  barefoot 
dancing  for  girls,  may  bring  a  school 
measurably  near  the  ideal  proposed  by 
Judge  Lindsey,  — a  place  where  *  there 
is  something  moving,  something  doing 
all  the  time,'  and  which  finds  its  closest 
counterpart  in  the  rushing  of  engines 
on  their  tracks. 

The  theory  that  school  work  must 
appeal  to  a  child's  fluctuating  tastes, 
must  attract  a  child's  involuntary 
attention,  does  grievous  wrong  to  the 
rising  generation;  yet  it  is  upheld  in 
high  places,  and  forms  the  subject- 
matter  of  many  addresses  vouchsafed 
year  after  year  to  long-suffering  teach- 
ers. They  should  bring  to  bear  the 
'energizing  force  of  interest,'  they 
should  magnetize  their  pupils  into 
work.  Even  Dr.  Eliot  reminds  them 
with  just  a  hint  of  reproach  that  if  a 
child  is  interested,  he  will  not  be  dis- 
orderly, and  this  reiterated  statement 
appears  to  be  the  crux  of  the  whole 
difficult  situation.  Let  us  boldly  sup- 
pose that  a  child  is  not  interested,  — 
and  he  may  conceivably  weary  even  of 
films,  —  is  it  then  optional  with  him 
to  be  or  not  to  be  disorderly,  and  what 
is  the  effect  of  his  disorder  on  other 
children  whose  tastes  may  differ  from 
his  own? 

The  Right  Reverend  Mandell  Creigh- 
ton,  who  appears  to  have  made  more 
addresses  to  the  teachers  of  England 
than  any  other  ecclesiastic  of  his  day, 
repeatedly  warned  them  that  they 
should  not  attempt  to  teach  any  sub- 
ject without  first  making  clear  to  chil- 
dren why  this  subject  should  command 
attention.  If  they  failed  to  do  this, 
added  the  bishop  triumphantly,  the 
children  would  not  attend.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  little  pupils  must  not 
only  be  rationally  convinced  that  what 
they  are  asked  to  do  is  worth  their 
doing,  but  that  they  must  enjoy  every 
step  of  their  progress.  A  teacher  who 
could  not  make  a  child  feel  that  it  is 
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'just  as  agreeable'  to  be  in  school  as  at 
play,  had  not  begun  his,  or  her,  peda- 
gogical career. 

This  is  a  hard  saying  and  a  false 
one.  Every  normal  child  prefers  play 
to  work,  and  the  precise  value  of  work 
lies  in  its  call  for  renunciation.  Nor 
has  any  knowledge  ever  been  acquired 
and  retained  without  effort.  What 
heroic  pains  were  taken  by  Mon- 
taigne's father  to  spare  his  little  son 
the  harsh  tasks  of  the  schoolboy!  At 
what  trouble  and  cost  to  the  house- 
hold was  the  child  taught  'the  pure 
Latin  tongue'  in  infancy,  'without 
bookes,  rules,  or  grammar,  without 
whipping  or  whining ' !  Greek  was  also 
imparted  to  him  in  kindly  fashion  '  by 
way  of  sport  and  recreation.'  'We  did 
tosse  our  declinations  and  conjuga- 
tions to  and  fro,  as  they  doe,  who  by 
means  of  a  certaine  game  at  tables 
learne  both  Arithmeticke  and  Geome- 
tric.' Assuredly  the  elder  Montaigne 
was  a  man  born  out  of  date.  In  our 
happier  age  he  would  have  been  a 
great  and  honored  upholder  of  educa- 
tional novelties,  experimenting  with 
the  schoolrooms  of  the  world.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  he  was  only  a  coun- 
try gentleman  experimenting  with  his 
son,  —  a  son  who  bluntly  confesses  that 
of  the  Greek  thus  pleasantly  trifled 
with,  he  had  'but  small  understand- 
ing,' and  that  the  Latin  which  had  been 
his  mother  tongue  was  speedily  'cor- 
rupted by  discontinuance.' 

All  the  boy  gained  by  the  most 
elaborate  system  ever  devised  for  the 
saving  of  labor  was  that  he  'over- 
skipped'  the  lower  forms  in  school. 
What  he  lost  was  the  habit  of  master- 
ing his  'prescript  lessons,'  which  he 
seems  to  have  disliked  as  heartily  as 
any  student  of  Guienne.  Neither  loss 
nor  gain  mattered  much  to  a  man  of 
original  parts.  The  principal  result  of 
his  father's  scheme  was  the  lingering  of 
certain  Latin  words  among  the  simple 


folk  of  Perigord,  who,  having  painfully 
acquired  these  strange  terms  in  order 
to  rescue  their  little  master  from  his 
schoolbooks,  retained  and  made  use  of 
them  all  their  lives. 

An  emphatic  note  of  protest  against 
our  well-meant  but  enfeebling  educa- 
tional methods  was  struck  by  Professor 
William  James  in  his  Talks  to  Teachers, 
published  in  1899.  The  phrase  '  Econ- 
omy of  Effort/  so  dear  to  the  kindly 
hearts  of  Froebel's  followers,  had  no 
meaning  for  Dr.  James.  The  ingenious 
system  by  which  the  child's  tasks,  as 
well  as  the  child's  responsibilities,  are 
shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  teacher, 
made  no  appeal  to  his  incisive  intelli- 
gence. He  stoutly  asserted  that  effort 
is  oxygen  to  the  lungs  of  youth,  and 
that  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  suppose 
that  every  step  of  education  can  possi- 
bly be  made  interesting.  The  child, 
like  the  man,  must  meet  his  difficul- 
ties, and  master  them.  There  is  no 
lesson  worth  learning,  no  game  worth 
playing,  which  does  not  call  for  en- 
deavor. Rousseau,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, would  not  permit  Emile  to  know 
what  rivalry  meant.  That  harassed 
child  never  even  ran  a  race,  lest  the 
base  spirit  of  competition  should  pene- 
trate his  nerveless  little  being.  But 
Professor  James,  deaf  to  social  senti- 
mentalities, averred  that  rivalry  is  the 
spur  of  action,  and  the  impelling  force 
of  civilization.  'There  is  a  noble  and 
generous  kind  of  rivalry  as  well  as  a 
spiteful  and  greedy  kind,'  he  wrote 
truthfully,  'and  the  noble  and  generous 
form  is  particularly  common  in  child- 
hood. All  games  owe  the  zest  which 
they  bring  with  them  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  rooted  in  the  emulous  passion, 
yet  they  are  the  chief  means  of  train- 
ing in  fairness  and  magnanimity.' 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  call  kindness  sentimental;  but 
our  feeling  that  children  have  a  right 
to  happiness,  and  our  sincere  effort  to 
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protect  them  from  any  approach  to 
pain,  have  led  imperceptibly  to  the 
elimination  from  their  lives  of  many 
strength-giving  influences.  A  recent 
volume  on  Child  Culture  (a  phrase 
every  whit  as  reprehensible  as  *  child- 
material')  speaks  always  of  naughty 
children  as  *  patients,'  implying  that 
their  unfortunate  condition  is  involun- 
tary, and  must  be  cured  from  without, 
not  from  within.  The  'rights  of  child- 
ren' include  the  doubtful  privilege 
of  freedom  from  restraint,  and  the 
doubtful  boon  of  shelter  from  obliga- 
tion. It  seems  sweeter  and  kinder  to 
teach  a  child  high  principles  and  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  by  means  of  sym- 
bolic games  than  by  any  open  exaction. 
Unconscious  obedience,  like  indirect 
taxation,  is  supposed  to  be  paid  with- 
out strain.  Our  feverish  fear  lest  we 
offend  against  the  helplessness  of  child- 
hood, our  feverish  concern  lest  it 
should  be  denied  its  full  measure  of 
content,  drive  us,  burdened  as  we  are 
with  good  intentions,  past  the  border- 
line of  wisdom.  If  we  were 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 

we  might  see  more  clearly  the  value  of 
standards. 

Last  winter  I  had  sent  me  several 
numbers  of  a  Los  Angeles  newspaper. 
They  contained  a  spirited  and  sym- 
pathetic account  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  arrested  for  stealing  a  child's 
outfit,  and  who  pleaded  in  court  that 
she  wanted  the  garments  for  her 
daughter,  the  little  girl  having  refused 
to  go  to  school,  because  other  children 
had  laughed  at  her  shabby  clothes. 
The  effect  of  this  pathetic  disclosure 
was  instantaneous  and  overwhelming. 
The  woman  was  released,  and  kind- 
hearted  people  hastened  to  send 
'nicey'  frocks  by  the  'wagonload'  to 
the  ill-used  child.  A  picture  of  the 
heroic  mother  in  a  large  plumed  hat, 
and  another  of  little  Ellen  in  curls 


and  hair-ribbons  occupied  prominent 
places  in  the  paper.  The  public  mind 
was  set  at  rest  concerning  the  quality 
of  the  goods  donated.  *  Ellen  is  going 
to  school  to-day,'  wrote  the  jubilant 
reporter.  *  She  is  going  to  wear  a  fluffy 
new  dress  with  lace  and  hair-ribbons  to 
match.  And  if  any  rude  boy  so  far 
forgets  himself  as  to  tear  that  wondrous 
creation,  there  will  be  others  at  home 
to  replace  it.  Happy,  oh,  so  happy  was 
the  little  miss,  as  she  shook  her  curls 
over  the  dainty  dress  to-day.  And  the 
mother?  Well,  a  faith  in  the  inherent 
goodness  of  mankind  has  been  rekin- 
dled in  her  bosom.' 

Now  the  interesting  thing  about  this 
journalistic  eloquence,  and  the  public 
sentiment  it  represented,  is  that  while 
shabbiness  was  admittedly  a  burden 
too  heavy  for  a  child  to  bear,  theft 
carried  with  it  no  shadow  of  disgrace. 
Children  might  jeer  at  a  little  girl  in 
a  worn  frock,  but  a  little  girl  in  'lace 
and  hair-ribbons '  was  manifestly  above 
reproach.  Her  mother's  transgression 
had  covered  her  with  glory,  not  with 
shame.  There  seems  to  be  some  con- 
fusion of  standards  in  such  a  verdict, 
some  deviation  from  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude and  honor.  It  is  hard  for  a  child 
to  be  more  poorly  dressed  than  her  com- 
panions; but  to  convince  her  that  dis- 
honesty is  the  best  policy  and  brings 
its  own  reward,  is  but  a  dubious  kind- 
ness. Nor  is  it  impossible  so  to  stiffen 
her  moral  fibre  that  her  poor  dress 
may  be  worn,  if  not  with  pride,  at  least 
with  sturdy  self-control. 

On  this  point  I  know  whereof  I 
speak,  for  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  my 
convent  school  sheltered  a  number  of 
Southern  children,  reduced  to  poverty 
by  the  Civil  War,  and  educated  (though 
of  this  no  one  was  aware)  by  the  bound- 
less charity  of  the  nuns.  These  chil- 
dren were  shabby,  with  a  pathetic 
shabbiness  which  fell  far  below  our 
very  moderate  requirements.  Their 
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dresses  (in  my  prehistoric  days  school 
uniforms  were  worn  only  on  Thursdays 
and  Sundays)  were  strangely  anti- 
quated, as  though  cut  down  from  the 
garments  of  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers, their  shoes  were  stuffed,  their 
hats  were  hopeless.  But  the  unquench- 
able pride  with  which  they  bore  them- 
selves invested  such  hardships  with 
distinction.  Their  poverty  was  the 
honorable  outcome  of  war,  and  this 
fact,  added  to  their  simple  and  sincere 
conviction  that  a  girl  born  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  must  necessarily 
be  better  than  a  girl  born  above  it,  car- 
ried them  unscathed  through  the  valley 
of  humiliation.  Looking  back  now  with 
an  unbiased  mind,  I  am  disposed  to 
consider  their  claim  to  superiority  un- 
founded; but  at  the  time  their  single- 
mindedness  carried  conviction.  The 
standards  they  imposed  were  preemi- 
nently false,  but  they  were  less  ignoble 
than  the  standards  imposed  by  wealth. 
No  little  girl  or  boy  born  in  these  peace- 
ful years  can  know  what  it  means  to 
have  the  character  set  in  childhood  by 
history,  by  the  vividness  of  early  days 
lived  under  strange  and  violent  condi- 
tions, by  the  sufferings,  the  triumphs, 
the  high  and  sad  emotions  of  war. 

There  is  a  story  told  by  Sir  Francis 
Doyle  which  illustrates,  after  the  rude 
fashion  of  our  forebears,  the  value  of 
endurance  as  an  element  of  education. 
Dr.  Keate,  the  terrible  head-master  of 
Eton,  encountered  one  winter  morn- 
ing a  small  boy  crying  miserably,  and 


asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  The 
child  replied  that  he  was  cold.  '  Cold ! ' 
roared  Keate.  *  You  must  put  up  with 
cold,  sir!  You  are  not  at  a  girls' 
school/ 

It  is  a  horrid  anecdote,  and  I  am 
kind-hearted  enough  to  wish  that  Dr. 
Keate,  who  was  not  without  his  genial 
moods,  had  taken  the  lad  to  some 
generous  fire  (presuming  such  a  thing 
was  to  be  found),  and  had  warmed 
his  frozen  hands  and  feet.  But  it  so 
chanced  that  in  that  little  sniveling 
boy  there  lurked  a  spark  of  pride  and 
a  spark  of  fun,  and  both  ignited  at  the 
rough  touch  of  the  master.  He  prob- 
ably stopped  crying,  and  he  certainly 
remembered  the  sharp  appeal  to  man- 
hood; for  fifteen  years  later,  with  the  3d 
Dragoons,  he  charged  at  the  strongly 
entrenched  Sikhs  (thirty  thousand  of 
the  best  fighting  men  of  the  Khalsa) 
on  the  curving  banks  of  the  Sutlej. 
And  as  the  word  was  given,  he  turned 
to  his  superior  officer,  a  fellow  Etonian, 
who  was  scanning  the  stout  walls  and 
the  belching  guns.  'As  old  Keate 
would  say,  this  is  no  girls'  school,'  he 
chuckled;  and  rode  to  his  death  on 
the  battlefield  of  Sobraon,  which  gave 
Lahore  to  England. 

Contemplating  which  incident,  and 
many  like  it,  a  distinguished  American 
educator  remarked  that  the  direct 
product  of  English  public  schools  is  a 
little  indifferent  Latin  verse;  the  by- 
products are  the  young  men  who  run 
the  Indian  Empire. 
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BY   EDWARD   S.   MARTIN 


WHEN  one  or  another  eminent  suf- 
fragist has  turned  up  in  the  divorce 
court,  people  have  been  used  to  think 
of  it  as  somehow  prejudicial  to  the 
suffrage  cause.  The  same  thought  has 
occurred  to  them  when  they  have  seen 
or  heard  of  the  breaking-up  of  families, 
the  separation  of  man  and  wife  and  the 
distribution  of  the  children  to  relatives 
or  institutions,  even  without  divorce. 
When  that  kind  of  occurrence  seemed 
to  be  a  result  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
wife  and  mother  for  the  independent 
and  untrammeled  life  for  women,  they 
have  put  it  down  as  an  evidence  of 
failure.  But  it  begins  to  suggest  itself 
that  perhaps  they  have  been  making 
a  mistake,  and  that  possibly  these  so- 
cial and  domestic  catastrophes  ought 
to  be  rated  as  evidences  of  success. 
For  they  certainly  look  like  evidences 
of  rebellion,  and  it  seems  that  rebellion, 
a  universal  rebellion  of  all  the  women, 
is  what  the  sincere  Feminists  want  and 
are  practicing  to  bring  to  pass. 

That  is  what  Mr.  George  told  us  in 
his  paper  on  *  Feminist  Intentions'  in 
the  December  number  of  this  maga- 
zine. He  calls  the  Feminists  '  promot- 
ers of  sex- war/  and  thinks  they  ought 
to  own  up  to  their  true  dispositions. 
He  distinguishes  sharply  between  Suf- 
fragists and  Feminists,  disclosing  that 
the  Suffragists  are  only  half-way  fight- 
ers in  the  war  for  women's  rights, '  con- 
tent to  attain  immediate  ends,'  where- 
as the  Feminists  want  to  change  the 
whole  attitude  of  mankind,  as  they  see 
it,  toward  women. 

Lord  Haldane,  in  his  address  the 


other  day  before  the  American  Bar 
Association,  talked  about  a  thing  for 
which  he  said  we  have  no  name,  but 
which  the  Germans  call  'Sittlichkeit.' 
It  is  that,  he  said,  which  really  counts, 
far  more  than  stated  laws,  in  regulat- 
ing the  relations  of  human  beings,  and 
he  defined  it  as  'the  system  of  hab- 
itual or  customary  conduct,  ethical 
rather  than  legal,  which  embraces  all 
those  obligations  of  the  citizen  which 
it  is  "bad  form"  or  "not  the  thing  "to 
disregard.'  *  It  is  the  instinctive  sense,* 
he  said,  'of  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do  in  daily  life  and  behavior,  that  is 
the  source  of  liberty  and  ease.  And  it 
is  this  instinctive  sense  of  obligation 
that  is  the  chief  foundation  of  society.' 
It  is  the  'Sittlichkeit'  that  Mr. 
George's  Feminists  want  to  change. 
'The  Suffragists,'  he  says, '  wish  to  alter 
the  law,  the  Feminists  wish  to  alter 
also  the  conventions.'  But,  as  a  first 
step,  they  too  think  it  necessary  to 
alter  the  laws,  and  to  that  end  they 
seek  to  employ  sex-strikes  and  sex- 
wars;  to  get  the  vote  and  then  band 
all  the  women  together  to  such  ends 
as  the  opening  of  every  occupation  to 
women  and  the  leveling  of  the  wages 
of  women  and  men.  They  argue  that 
women  are  what  they  are,  and  know 
what  they  know,  and  behave  as  they 
behave,  and  are  paid  what  they  receive, 
not  because  they  were  created  so,  but 
because  they  have  never  had  a  fair 
chance  to  be  otherwise.  They  propose 
that  woman  shall  have  a  fair  chance; 
that  she  shall  have  a  full,  even  share  of 
all  the  education,  all  the  power,  all  the 
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good  employments,  and  all  the  money 
that  is  in  process  of  distribution. 

To  some  minds,  that  may  sound 
ambitious,  but  it  is  only  what  any 
good  and  really  earnest  father  wants 
for  his  daughters.  The  habits  of  a  life- 
time, which  began  a  generation  or 
more  ago,  the  habit  of  being  a  source 
of  maintenance  and  the  need  of  keep- 
ing in  hand  the  means  of  maintenance, 
the  habit  of  power  and  of  keeping  hold 
of  the  sources  of  power,  may  make  him 
less  than  fair  perhaps  in  dividing  his 
acquisitions  with  his  wife;  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  daughters  whom  he  is 
going  to  leave  in  the  world  when  he 
quits  it,  he  is  all  for  securing  to  them  as 
far  as  he  can  a  full  share  of  all  that  is 
worth  having.  Hardly  can  sex-selfish- 
ness squeeze  in  between  him  and  his 
girls.  As  between  them  and  all  males, 
he  is  for  them.  He  wants  them  to  lose 
no  good  thing  that  may  lawfully  be 
coming  to  them.  He  wants  no  man  to 
bully  them,  no  man  to  impose  upon 
their  generosity,  no  man  to  bring  them 
to  want,  or  sorrow,  or  a  hungry  heart. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  fathers  are 
Feminists  at  heart  when  they  think  of 
their  girls.  If  they  do  not  become 
Feminists  in  political  practice  it  will  be 
because  they  fail  to  see  enough  net 
profit  for  the  girls  in  the  programme 
of  that  party. 

It  is  the  other  way  with  mothers. 
They  love  their  daughters,  live  with 
them  more  closely  and  intimately  than 
with  their  sons,  train  and  handle  them 
more.  But  they  are  subject  in  their 
relations  with  them  to  jealousies  which 
their  sons  do  not  excite.  The  daughters 
as  they  come  to  full  age  may  natural- 
ly reach  out  for  a  share  of  the  power 
in  the  woman's  kingdom  which  the 
mother  has  ruled,  and  clashes  may 
result.  But  a  woman's  relations  with 
her  sons  are  not  exposed  to  this  hazard. 
Less  on  her  defense  with  them,  she 
feels  in  them  an  unquenchable  and 


often  too  generously  indulgent  inter- 
est, and  may  look  with  prejudice  on 
propositions  the  fulfillment  of  which 
might  seem  to  leave  them  in  the  world 
with  nails  pared  and  teeth  drawn,  ex- 
posed to  a  ruthless  female  competition. 
Mothers  want  their  sons  to  have  a  fair 
show  in  this  life.  They  may  even  go 
so  far  in  maternal  self-denial  as  to 
want  them  to  marry,  and  to  wish  that 
there  may  be  left  in  the  world  some 
girls  willing  and  suitable  to  be  mar- 
ried. Having  themselves  tried  mar- 
riage, they  know  that  it  involves  some 
renunciations,  and  is  only  imperfectly 
successful  when  each  of  the  partners 
in  it  lives  and  works  for  self  and  on  his 
own  hook.  Mothers  of  sons  may  be 
reluctant  and  critical  Feminists.  They 
have  taken  trouble  about  their  boys 
and  will  hardly  look  with  favor  on  any 
rash  abridgment  of  their  birthright. 

This  idea,  which  Mr.  George  says 
the  Feminists  have,  that  they  can  get 
up  sex- wars  that  will  change  the  rela- 
tions of  women  and  men,  is  mistaken. 
The  relation  between  the  male  and  the 
female  goes  a  long  way  and  has  various 
phases.  It  begins  with  a  very  small 
male  baby  drawing  nourishment  from 
the  breast  of  a  very  much  interested 
woman,  and  it  goes  on,  constantly 
changing,  to  an  old  man  piloted  across 
the  street  by  his  granddaughter.  You 
can't  smash  all  these  relations  because 
great  economic  changes  have  befallen 
the  world,  and  a  lot  of  girls  have  had 
to  find  new  employments. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  when  eminent 
Suffragists  or  Feminists  bring  up  in  the 
divorce  court,  it  does  count  for  failure 
in  their  politics,  and  not  for  success. 
The  Feminists  may  change  the  Sitt- 
lichkeit  so  that  women  who  extricate 
themselves  from  marriage  bonds  will  be 
met  with  congratulations  and  applause, 
but  it  hardly  looks  like  it.  Sympathy 
when  due,  and  consideration,  seem 
enough.  The  problems  of  life  have  to 
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be  worked  out  by  men  and  women 
together.  So  it  has  been  in  the  past,  so 
it  will  be  in  the  future,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  women  with  a  demonstrated 
incapacity  to  get  along  with  a  tolerable 
man,  or  men  with  a  demonstrated  in- 
capacity to  get  along  with  a  tolerable 
woman,  are  going  to  be  successful  lead- 
ers in  the  new  adjustment  of  human 
relations. 

And  who  could  wish  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Sittlichkeit  about  women 
to  go  on  faster  than  it  is  going?  It 
should  go  no  faster  than  women  can 
be  trained  to  meet  the  new  expecta- 
tions which  are  geared  to  it.  Most  of 
the  things  which  Mr.  George  says  the 
Feminists  are  after  —  more  education 
for  girls,  new  employments,  more  pay, 
more  independence,  more  freedom  of 
action,  half  of  what  there  is  generally 
—  seem  to  be  prosperously  on  their 
way  with  the  applause  of  the  nations. 
Surely  nobody  can  doubt  that  the  pre- 
sent woman-movement  will  go  along 
as  far  as  present  conditions  of  human 
life  can  stand,  and  will  produce  con- 
siderable changes. 

But  what  is  behind  it;  what  is  the 
cause  of  it?  Feminists? 

I  don't  see  that  the  Feminists  are 
anything  more  than  a  natural  and 
somewhat  amusing  symptom  of  what 
is  going  on.  They  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  of  man  as  the  master  of 
woman,  whereas  the  real  master  of 
both  man  and  woman  is  Necessity. 
The  world  has  jolted  along  as  it  could. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
men  and  women,  respectively,  have 
done  what  they  had  to.  Life  has  been 
rough;  women  have  needed  protection, 
and  have  had  to  pay  perhaps  overmuch 
for  it,  and  the  tradition  that  was  based 
on  the  woman's  need  of  protection 
seems  to  have  outlasted  somewhat  the 
facts  on  which  it  rested.  The  world  has 
come  to  be  a  safer  place  to  live  in, 
women  are  safer  in  it  than  they  were, 


and  in  a  very  much  better  position  to 
strike  out,  if  they  choose,  for  them- 
selves. 

The  world  is  also  richer  than  it 
was,  by  enormous  increases.  There  is 
far  more  to  distribute.  The  women  are 
richer,  have  more  power  of  money, 
have  a  just  claim  on  a  larger  share  of 
the  general  wealth  than  they  used  to 
get,  and  are  making  their  claim  good. 
To  the  woman  of  courage,  capacity, 
and  training  the  world  seems  already  a 
very  open  field.  The  pioneering  has 
been  done:  the  paths  are  broken  in  all 
directions  and  a  vast  deal  of  work 
and  money  is  going  into  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads.  Why,  why  should 
these  Feminists  that  Mr.  George  tells 
about,  want  to  get  up  sex-wars,  when 
things  are  going  too  fast  their  way 
already? 

Besides  all  else,  we  see  just  now  the 
phenomenon  of  great  political  move- 
ments, considerably  penetrated  by  reli- 
gion, to  enlarge  the  liberties  and  in- 
crease the  physical  and  mental  welfare 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Most 
of  the  Feminists  seem  to  know  very 
little  about  the  Christian  religion;  to 
have  only  faint  and  largely  erroneous 
glimmerings  of  perception  of  what  it 
is  about,  of  its  pith  and  genius,  and 
its  enormous  powers  —  once  rid  of  fet- 
ters —  to  bring  about  righteousness 
and  liberty  and  justice  in  the  world. 
Somehow  the  religion  of  Christ  has  got 
loose  again  in  our  world  with  all  the 
gain  in  liberation  and  good-will  and 
sanity  of  procedure  which  people  look 
for  who  understand  it.  It  has  been 
conspicuous  in  recent  politics,  and  even 
the  churches  seem  considerably  stimu- 
lated by  it. 

And  so,  considering  all  the  forces 
which  are  working  nowadays  for  the 
enlargement  and  betterment  of  life  for 
women,  Mr.  George's  Feminists  seem 
like  the  little  boys  who  run  beside  the 
band  in  a  procession.  It  is  all  right  that 
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they  should  run,  and  even  holler  (for 
the  band  is  loud)  and  be  happy.  But 
they  are  not  the  procession.  That  will 
go  on,  and  the  unfeeling  band  will  con- 
tinue to  play  even  though  they  are 
caught  and  sent  home  to  their  mothers 
and  spanked. 

Mr.  George,  looking  ahead,  sees  sex- 
war,  but  does  not  believe  it  will  go  to 
an  extreme.  'In  common  with  many 
other  Feminists,'  he  says,  'I  incline 
to  place  a  good  deal  of  reliance  on  the 
ennobling  of  the  nature  of  the  male/ 
He  thinks,  too,  that  women  will  con- 
tinue to  favor  a  reasonable  permanency 
in  husbands,  'for  the  association  of 
human  beings  in  couples  appears  to 
respond  to  some  deep  need.' 

Here  then  is  reassurance  for  folks 
who  need  it.  All  of  us  who  are  friends 
of  the  male  will  hope  that  his  nature  is 
going  to  be  abundantly  ennobled.  If 
that  can  be  done,  and  he  can  be  taught 
to  earn  better  pay  at  a  better  job, 
things  will  come  around  all  right.  The 
male  always  needs  a  lot  of  attention, 
and  every  one  should  rejoice  at  every 
prospect  that  he  is  going  to  get  some 
of  it.  If  he  were  equal  to  his  employ- 
ment and  responsibilities  and  did  his 
work  properly,  none  of  these  female 
difficulties  would  get  much  headway. 
His  great  affair  is  to  make  liberty  pos- 
sible in  the  world  by  keeping  order. 
At  his  best  he  gives  no  occasion  to 
regret  that  he  is  so  indispensable.  At 
his  worst  one  wants  to  throw  him  in 
with  the  country  when  we  give  it  back 
to  the  Indians.  But  indispensable  he 
is,  and  for  the  Feminists  to  make  the 
best  of  him  is  an  imperative  necessity. 
For  their  consolation,  they  may  war- 
rantably  reflect  that  the  better  he  is 
the  less  disposed  he  will  be  to  diminish 
in  any  detail  the  glory  or  the  liberties 
of  women,  and  the  less  he  will  fear  their 
competition  in  anything  that  it  belongs 
to  him  to  do. 


We  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the 
Feminists,  no  matter  what  we  think 
of  the  shrill  cries  of  some  of  them,  and 
the  curious  hopes  of  some  others.  If 
there  is  anything  the  matter  it  is  best 
to  know  it.  Typhoid  germs  being  hos- 
tile to  life,  it  is  better  to  have  some 
cases  of  typhoid,  than  not  to  know  that 
the  germs  have  got  into  the  milk  or  the 
drinking  water.  A  large  proportion  of 
what  Mr.  George  says  the  Feminists 
want,  women  have  either  got  already 
or  are  sure  to  get.  But  as  to  the  debat- 
able, and  even  the  preposterous,  hopes 
which  they  entertain,  it  is  better  that 
they  should  clamor  about  them  than 
that  their  mental  disturbance  should 
not  be  advertised.  It  takes  a  great 
many  different  kinds  of  ginger  to 
drive  great  movements.  Government 

—  republican  government  —  is  the  re- 
sultant of  many  forces  driving  on  dif- 
ferent slants  and  heading  one  another 
off.   No  doubt  there  are  extreme  con- 
servatives who  counterbalance  the  ex- 
treme Feminists,  and  talk  as  much 
nonsense  as  they  do  in  opposite  lines. 
The  ill-balanced  people  make  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  noise  that  is 
made  in  the  world,  but  the  sane  peo- 
ple, in  the  long  run,  do  a  fairly  large 
proportion  of  the  steering.  Let  us  hope 
they  will  pilot  us  safely  and  success- 
fully between  the  man  that  was  and 
the  woman  that  is  to  be. 

And  as  to  the  modification  of  the 
Sittlichkeit  about  women,  that  is  ac- 
complished not  by  sex-wars,  but  by 
daily  study  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
domestic  life.  What  a  husband  sees  in 
forty  years,  maybe,  of  the  good  and 
bad  of  life  for  a  woman ;  what  a  father 
sees  in  his  daughters  and  in  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  life  as  they  affect  girls, 

—  those  are  the  things  which  count  in 
forming  or  changing  the  convictions 
of  men  about  woman's  errand  in  this 
current  world. 
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BY   JOHN   GALSWORTHY 


WHY  is  it  that  in  some  places  there 
is  such  a  feeling  of  life  being  all  one; 
not  merely  a  long  picture-show  for  hu- 
man eyes,  but  a  single  breathing,  glow- 
ing, growing  thing,  of  which  we  are  no 
more  important  a  part  than  the  swal- 
lows and  magpies,  the  foals  and  sheep 
in  the  meadows,  the  sycamores  and 
ash  trees  and  flowers  in  the  fields,  the 
rocks  and  little  bright  streams,  or  even 
than  the  long  fleecy  clouds  and  their 
soft-shouting  drivers,  the  winds? 

True,  we  register  these  parts  of  be- 
ing, and  they  —  so  far  as  we  know  — 
do  not  register  us;  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  feel,  in  such  places  as  I  speak  of,  the 
busy,  dry,  complacent  sense  of  being 
all  that  matters,  which  in  general  we 
humans  have  so  strongly. 

In  these  rare  spots,  that  are  always 
in  the  remote  country,  untouched  by 
the  advantages  of  civilization,  one  is 
conscious  of  an  enwrapping  web  or 
mist  of  spirit,  the  glamorous  and  wist- 
ful wraith  of  all  the  vanished  shapes 
that  once  dwelt  there  in  such  close 
comradeship. 

It  was  Sunday  of  an  early  June  when 
I  first  came  on  one  such,  far  down  in 
the  West  country.  I  had  walked  with 
my  knapsack  twenty  miles;  and,  there 
being  no  room  at  the  tiny  inn  of  the 
very  little  village,  they  directed  me  to 
a  wicket  gate,  through  which  by  a  path 
leading  down  a  field  I  would  come  to  a 
farmhouse  where  I  might  find  lodging. 
The  moment  I  got  into  that  field  I  felt 
within  me  a  peculiar  contentment,  and 
sat  down  on  a  rock  to  let  the  feeling 
grow.  In  an  old  holly  tree  rooted  to 


the  bank  about  fifty  yards  away,  two 
magpies  evidently  had  a  nest,  for  they 
were  coming  and  going,  avoiding  my 
view  as  much  as  possible,  yet  with  a 
certain  stealthy  confidence  which  made 
one  feel  that  they  had  long  prescrip- 
tive right  to  that  dwelling-place. 

Around,  as  far  as  one  could  see, 
there  was  hardly  a  yard  of  level  ground; 
all  was  hill  and  hollow,  that  long  ago 
had  been  reclaimed  from  the  moor;  and 
against  the  distant  folds  of  the  hills 
the  farmhouse  and  its  thatched  barns 
were  just  visible,  embowered  amongst 
beeches  and  some  dark  trees,  with  a 
soft  bright  crown  of  sunlight  over  the 
whole.  A  gentle  wind  brought  a  faint 
rustling  up  from  those  beeches,  and 
from  a  large  lime  tree  that  stood  by 
itself;  on  this  wind  some  little  snowy 
clouds,  very  high  and  fugitive  in  that 
blue  heaven,  were  always  moving  over. 
But  what  struck  me  most  were  the  but- 
tercups. Never  was  field  so  lighted 
up  by  those  tiny  lamps,  those  little 
bright  pieces  of  flower  china  out  of 
the  Great  Pottery.  They  covered  the 
whole  ground,  as  if  the  sunlight  had 
fallen  bodily  from  the  sky,  in  tens  of 
millions  of  gold  patines;  and  the  fields 
below  as  well,  down  to  what  was  evi- 
dently a  stream,  were  just  as  thick  with 
the  extraordinary  warmth  and  glory 
of  them. 

Leaving  the  rock  at  last,  I  went 
toward  the  house.  It  was  long  and  low 
and  rather  sad,  standing  in  a  garden 
all  mossy  grass  and  buttercups,  with 
a  few  rhododendrons  and  flowery 
shrubs,  below  a  row  of  fine  old  Irish 
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yews.  On  the  stone  verandah  a  gray 
sheep-dog  and  a  very  small  golden- 
haired  child  were  sitting  close  together, 
absorbed  in  each  other.  A  pleasant 
woman  came  in  answer  to  my  knock, 
and  told  me,  in  a  soft,  slurring  voice, 
that  I  might  stay  the  night;  and  drop- 
ping my  knapsack,  I  went  out  again. 

Through  an  old  gate  under  a  stone 
arch  I  came  on  the  farmyard,  quite  de- 
serted save  for  a  couple  of  ducks  mov- 
ing slowly  down  a  gutter  in  the  sun- 
light; and  noticing  the  upper  half  of 
a  stable-door  open,  I  went  across,  in 
search  of  something  living.  There,  in 
a  rough  loose-box,  on  thick  straw,  lay 
a  black  long-tailed  mare  with  the  skin 
and  head  of  a  thoroughbred.  She  was 
swathed  in  blankets,  and  her  face,  all 
cut  about  the  cheeks  and  over  the  eyes, 
rested  on  an  ordinary  human's  pillow, 
held  by  a  bearded  man  in  shirt-sleeves ; 
while,  leaning  against  the  whitewashed 
walls,  sat  fully  a  dozen  other  men,  per- 
fectly silent,  very  gravely  and  intently 
gazing.  The  mare's  eyes  were  half 
closed,  and  what  could  be  seen  of  them 
dull  and  blueish,  as  though  she  had 
been  through  a  long  time  of  pain.  Save 
for  her  rapid  breathing,  she  lay  quite 
still,  but  her  neck  and  ears  were 
streaked  with  sweat,  and  every  now 
and  then  her  hind-legs  quivered  spas- 
modically. Seeing  me  at  the  door,  she 
raised  her  head,  uttering  a  queer  half- 
human  noise,  but  the  bearded  man  at 
once  put  his  hand  on  her  forehead,  and 
with  a  *  Woa,  my  dear  —  woa,  my 
pretty!'  pressed  it  down  again,  while 
with  the  other  hand  he  plumped  up  the 
pillow  for  her  cheek.  And,  as  the  mare 
obediently  let  fall  her  head,  one  of  the 
men  said  in  a  low  voice,  'I  never  see 
anything  so  like  a  Christian!'  and  the 
others  echoed,  in  chorus,  'Like  a 
Christian  —  like  a  Christian!' 

It  went  to  one's  heart  to  watch  her, 
and  I  moved  off  down  the  farm  lane 
into  an  old  orchard,  where  the  apple 


trees  were  still  in  bloom,  with  bees  — 
very  small  ones  —  busy  on  the  blos- 
soms, whose  petals  were  dropping  on 
the  dock  leaves  and  buttercups  in  the 
long  grass.  Climbing  over  the  bank  at 
the  far  end,  I  found  myself  in  a  mea- 
dow the  like  of  which  —  so  wild  and 
yet  so  lush  —  I  think  I  have  never 
seen.  Along  one  hedge  of  its  meander- 
ing length  was  a  mass  of  pink  may- 
flower;  and  between  two  little  running 
streams  grew  quantities  of  yellow 
water-iris  —  'daggers,'  as  they  call 
them;  the  ' print- frock '  orchid  too  was 
everywhere  in  the  grass,  and  always 
the  buttercups.  Great  stones  coated 
with  yellowish  moss  were  strewn 
among  the  ash  trees  and  dark  hollies; 
and  through  a  grove  of  beeches  on  the 
far  side,  such  as  Corot  might  have 
painted,  a  girl  was  running,  with  a 
youth  after  her,  who  jumped  down 
over  the  bank  and  vanished.  Thrushes, 
blackbirds,  yaffles,  cuckoos,  and  one 
other  very  monotonous  little  bird  were 
in  full  song;  and  this,  with  the  sound 
of  the  streams  and  the  wind,  and  the 
shapes  of  the  rocks  and  trees,  the  col- 
ors of  the  flowers,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  gave  one  a  feeling  of  being  lost 
in  a  very  wilderness  of  nature.  Some 
ponies  came  slowly  from  the  far  end, 
—  tangled,  gypsy-headed  little  crea- 
tures, —  stared,  and  went  off  again  at 
speed.  It  was  just  one  of  those  places 
where  any  day  the  Spirit  of  all  Nature 
might  start  up  in  one  of  those  white 
gaps  that  separate  the  trees  and  rocks. 
But  though  I  sat  a  long  time  waiting  — 
hoping  —  She  did  not  come. 

They  were  all  gone  from  the  stable 
when  I  went  back  up  to  the  farm,  ex- 
cept the  bearded  nurse  and  one  tall 
fellow,  who  might  have  been  the  'Dy- 
ing Gaul'  as  he  crouched  there  in  the 
straw;  and  the  mare  was  sleeping  — 
her  head  between  her  nurse's  knees. 

That  night  I  woke  at  two  o'clock  to 
find  it  almost  as  bright  as  day,  with 
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moonlight  coming  in  through  the  flim- 
sy curtains.  And,  smitten  with  the 
feeling  that  comes  to  us  creatures  of 
routine  so  rarely  —  of  what  beauty 
and  strangeness  we  let  slip  by  without 
ever  stretching  out  hand  to  grasp  it  — 
I  got  up,  dressed,  stole  downstairs, 
and  out. 

Never  was  such  a  night  of  frozen 
beauty,  never  such  dream-tranquillity. 
The  wind  had  dropped,  and  the  silence 
was  such  that  one  hardly  liked  to  tread 
even  on  the  grass.  From  the  lawn  and 
fields  there  seemed  to  be  a  mist  rising 
—  in  truth,  the  moonlight  caught  on 
the  dewy  buttercups;  and  across  this 
ghostly  radiance  the  shadows  of  the 
yew  trees  fell  in  dense  black  bars.  Sud- 
denly I  bethought  me  of  the  mare. 
How  was  she  faring,  this  marvelous 
night?  Very  softly  opening  the  door 
into  the  yard,  I  tiptoed  across.  A  light 
was  burning  in  her  box.  And  I  could 
hear  her  making  the  same  half-human 
noise  she  had  made  in  the  afternoon, 
as  if  wondering  at  her  feelings ;  and  in- 
stantly the  voice  of  the  bearded  man 
talking  to  her  as  one  might  talk  to  a 
child:  'Oover,  my  darlin';  yu've  a- 
been  long  enough  o'  that  side.  Wa-ay, 
my  swate  —  yu  let  old  Jack  turn  yu, 
then!'  Then  came  a  scuffling  in  the 
straw,  a  thud,  that  half-human  sigh, 
and  his  voice  again :  *  Putt  your  'ead  to 
piller,  that's  my  dandy  gel.  Old  Jack 
would  n'  'urt  yu;  no  more  'n  if  yu  was 
the  Queen!'  Then  only  her  quick 
breathing  could  be  heard,  and  his  cough 
and  mutter,  as  he  settled  down  once 
more  to  his  long  vigil. 

I  crept  very  softly  up  to  the  window, 
but  she  heard  me  at  once;  and  at  the 
movement  of  her  head  the  old  fellow 
sat  up,  blinking  his  eyes  out  of  the 
bush  of  his  grizzled  hair  and  beard. 
Opening  the  door,  I  said,  — 

'May  I  come  in?' 

'Oo  ay!  Come  in,  zurr,  if  yu'm  a 
mind  tu.' 


I  sat  down  beside  him  on  a  sack. 
And  for  some  time  we  did  not  speak, 
taking  each  other  in.  One  of  his  legs  was 
lame,  so  that  he  had  to  keep  it  stretch- 
ed out  all  the  time;  and  awfully  tired 
he  looked,  gray-tired. 

'You're  a  great  nurse!'  I  said  at 
last.  '  It  must  be  tiring  work,  watching 
out  here  all  night.' 

His  eyes  twinkled;  they  were  of  that 
bright  gray  kind  through  which  the 
soul  looks  out. 

'Aw,  no!'  he  said.  'Ah  don't  grudge 
it  vur  a  dumb  animal.  Poor  things  - 
they  can't  'elp  theirzelves.  Many 's  the 
naight  ah've  zat  up  with  'orses  and 
beasts  tu.  'T  es  en  me  —  can't  bear  to 
zee  dumb  creatures  zuffer!'  And  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  mare's  ears,  'They 
zay  'orses  ave  n't  no  souls.  'T  es  my  be- 
lief they  've  souls  zame  as  us.  Many's 
the  Christian  ah've  seen  ain't  got  the 
soul  of  an  'orse.  Same  with  the  beasts 
—  an'  the  ship;  't  es  only  they'm  can't 
spake  their  minds.' 

'And  where,'  I  said,  'do  you  think 
they  go  to  when  they  die?' 

He  looked  at  me  a  little  queerly, 
fancying  perhaps  that  I  was  leading 
him  into  some  trap;  making  sure,  too, 
that  I  was  a  real  stranger,  without  pow- 
er over  his  body  or  soul  —  for  humble 
folk  must  be  careful  in  the  country; 
then,  reassured,  and  nodding  in  his 
beard,  he  answered  knowingly,  - 

'Ah  don't  think  they  goes  so  very 
far!' 

'Why?  Do  you  ever  see  their  spir- 
its?' 

'Naw,  naw;  I  never  zeen  none;  but, 
for  all  they  zay,  ah  don't  think  none 
of  us  goes  such  a  brave  way  off. 
There's  room  for  all,  dead  or  alive. 
An'  there's  Christians  ah've  zeen  - 
well,  ef  they  'm  not  dead  for  gudc, 
then  neither  are  n't  dumb  animals,  for 
sure.' 

'And  rabbits,  squirrels,  birds,  even 
insects  ?  How  about  them  ? ' 
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He  was  silent,  as  if  I  had  carried  him 
a  little  beyond  the  confines  of  his  phil- 
osophy, then  shook  his  head :  — 

*  'T  es  all  a  bit  dimsy .  But  yu  watch 
dumb  animals,  even  the  laste  littlest 
one,  an'  yu'll  zee  they  knows  a  lot 
more'n  what  we  du;  an*  they  du's 
things  tu  that  putts  shame  on  a  man 
's  often  as  not.  They've  a  got  that  in 
them  as  passes  show.'  Not  noticing 
my  stare  at  that  unconscious  plagiar- 
ism, he  went  on,  *  Ah  'd  zooner  zet  up  of 
a  naight  with  an  'orse  than  with  an 
'uman  —  they ' ve  more  zense,  and  pa- 
tience.' And  stroking  the  mare's  fore- 
head, he  added,  'Now,  my  dear,  time 
for  yu  t'  'ave  yure  bottle.' 

I  waited  to  see  her  take  her  draft, 
and  lay  her  head  down  once  more  on 
the  pillow.  Then,  hoping  he  would  get 
a  sleep,  I  rose  to  go. 

'Aw,  't  es  nothin'  much,*  he  said, 
'this  time  o'  year;  not  like  in  winter. 
'T  will  come  day  before  yu  know,  these 
buttercup-nights.' 

And  twinkling  up  at  me  out  of  his 
kindly  bearded  face,  he  settled  himself 
again  into  the  straw. 

I  stole  a  look  back  at  his  rough  fig- 
ure propped  against  the  sack,  with  the 
mare's  head  down  beside  his  knee,  at 
her  swathed  black  body,  and  the  gold  of 
the  straw,  the  white  walls,  and  dusky 
nooks  and  shadows  of  that  old  stable 
illumined  by  the  '  dimsy '  light  of  the 
old  lantern.  And  with  the  sense  of 
having  seen  something  holy,  I  crept 
away  up  into  the  field  where  I  had  lin- 
gered the  day  before,  and  sat  down  on 
the  same  halfway  rock. 

Close  on  dawn  it  was,  the  moon  still 
sailing  wide  over  the  moor,  and  the 
flowers  of  this  'buttercup-night'  fast 
closed,  not  taken  in  at  all  by  her  cold 
glory!  Most  silent  hour  of  all  the 
twenty-four  —  when  the  soul  slips  half 
out  of  sheath,  and  hovers  in  the  cool; 
when  the  spirit  is  most  in  tune  with 
what,  soon  or  late,  happens  to  all 


spirits;  hour  when  a  man  cares  least 
whether  or  no  he  be  alive,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word. 

'None  of  us  goes  such  a  brave  way 
off  —  there 's  room  for  all,  dead  or 
alive.'  Though  it  was  almost  unbear- 
ably colorless,  and  quiet,  there  was 
warmth  in  thinking  of  those  words  of 
his;  in  the  thought,  too,  of  the  millions 
of  living  things  snugly  asleep  all  round; 
warmth  in  realizing  that  unanimity  of 
sleep.  Insects  and  flowers,  birds,  men, 
beasts,  the  very  leaves  on  the  trees  — 
away  in  slumberland. 

Waiting  for  the  first  bird  to  chirrup, 
one  had  perhaps  even  a  stronger  feel- 
ing than  in  daytime  of  the  unity  and 
communion  of  all  life,  of  the  subtle 
brotherhood  of  living  things  that  fall 
all  together  into  oblivion,  and,  all  to- 
gether, wake.  When  dawn  comes,  while 
moonlight  is  still  powdering  the  world's 
face,  quite  a  long  time  passes  before 
one  realizes  how  the  quality  of  the  light 
has  changed;  so  it  was  day  before  I 
knew  it.  Then  the  sun  came  up  above 
the  hills;  dew  began  to  sparkle,  and 
color  to  stain  the  sky.  That  first  praise 
of  the  sun  from  every  bird  and  leaf  and 
blade  of  grass,  the  tremulous  flush  and 
chime  of  dawn !  One  has  strayed  so  far 
from  the  heart  of  things,  that  it  comes 
as  something  strange  and  wonderful! 
Indeed,  I  noticed  that  the  beasts  and 
birds  gazed  at  me  as  if  I  simply  could 
not  be  there,  at  this  hour  that  so  be- 
longed to  them.  And  to  me,  too,  they 
seemed  strange  and  new  —  with  that 
in  them  '  that  passed  show,'  and  as  of 
a  world  where  man  did  not  exist,  or  ex- 
isted only  as  just  another  form  of  life, 
another  sort  of  beast.  It  was  one  of 
those  revealing  moments  when  we  see 
our  proper  place  in  the  scheme;  go  past 
our  truly  irreligious  thought:  'Man, 
hub  of  the  Universe! '  that  has  founded 
most  religions.  One  of  those  moments 
when  our  supreme  importance  will  not 
wash  either  in  the  bath  of  purest  spir- 
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itual  ecstasy,  or  in  the  clear  fluid  of         But  just  then  began  the  crowning 


scientific  knowledge;  and  one  sees 
clear,  with  the  eyes  of  true  religion, 
man  playing  his  little,  not  unworthy, 
part  in  the  great  game  of  Perfec- 
tion. 


glory  of  that  dawn  —  the  opening  and 
lighting  of  the  buttercups.  Not  one 
did  I  actually  see  unclose,  yet,  all  of 
a  sudden,  they  were  awake,  the  fields 
once  more  a  blaze  of  gold. 
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IV.     THE   ADVENTURE   OF   THE   CHRISTMAS  TREE 


BURNT  FORK,  WYOMING,  Dec.  2. 
DEAR  MRS.  CONEY,  - 

Every  time  I  get  a  new  letter  from 
you  I  get  a  new  inspiration,  and  I  am 
always  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

I  have  often  wished  I  might  tell  you 
all  about  my  Clyde,  but  have  not  be- 
cause of  two  things.  One  is  I  could  not 
even  begin  without  telling  you  what  a 
good  man  he  is,  and  I  did  n't  want 
you  to  think  I  could  do  nothing  but 
brag.  The  other  reason  is  the  haste  I 
married  in.  I  am  ashamed  of  that.  I 
am  afraid  you  will  think  me  a  Becky 
Sharp  of  a  person.  But  although  I 
married  in  haste,  I  have  no  cause  to 
repent.  That  is  very  fortunate  because 
I  have  never  had  one  bit  of  leisure  to 
repent  in.  So  I  am  lucky  all  around. 
The  engagement  was  powerfully  short 
because  both  agreed  that  the  trend  of 
events  and  ranch  work  seemed  to  re- 
quire that  we  be  married  first  and  do 
our  *  sparking'  afterward.  You  see,  we 
had  to  chink  in  the  wedding  between 
times,  that  is,  between  planting  the 

1  These  are  genuine  letters,  written  without 
thought  of  publication,  simply  to  tell  a  friendly 
story.  Earlier  adventures  of  the  writer,  with 
some  account  of  her  antecedents,  will  be  found 
in  the  October,  November,  and  December  num- 
bers. —  THE  EDITORS. 
VOL.  113 -NO.  1 


oats  and  other  work  that  must  be  done 
early  or  not  at  all.  In  Wyoming  ranch- 
ers can  scarcely  take  time  even  to  be 
married  in  the  spring-time.  That  hav- 
ing been  settled,  the  license  was  sent 
for  by  mail,  and  as  soon  as  it  came  Mr. 
Stewart  saddled  Chub  and  went  down 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  and  a  friend  of  long 
standing.  I  had  never  met  any  of  the 
family  and  naturally  rather  dreaded  to 
have  them  come,  but  Mr.  Stewart  was 
firm  in  wanting  to  be  married  at  home, 
so  he  told  Mr.  Pearson  he  wanted  him 
and  his  family  to  come  up  the  following 
Wednesday  and  serve  papers  on  the 
'wooman  i'  the  hoose.'  They  were  as- 
tonished,of  course,  but  being  such  good 
friends  they  promised  him  all  the  as- 
sistance they  could  render.  They  are 
quite  the  dearest,  most  interesting  fam- 
ily! I  have  since  learned  to  love  them 
as  my  own. 

Well  there  was  no  time  to  make  wed- 
ding clothes  so  I  had  to  *  do  up'  what  I 
did  have.  Is  n't  it  queer  how  some- 
times, do  what  you  can,  work  will 
keep  getting  in  the  way  until  you 
can't  get  anything  done?  That  is  how 
it  was  with  me  those  few  days  before 
the  wedding;  so  much  so  that  when 
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Wednesday  dawned  everything  was 
topsy-turvy  and  I  had  a  very  strong 
desire  to  run  away.  But  I  always  did 
hate  a  *  piker,'  so  I  stood  pat.  Well,  I 
had  most  of  the  dinner  cooked,  but  it 
kept  me  hustling  to  get  the  house  into 
anything  like  decent  order  before  the 
old  dog  barked,  and  I  knew  my  mo- 
ments of  liberty  were  limited.  It  was 
blowing  a  perfect  hurricane  and  snow- 
ing like  mid-winter.  I  had  bought  a 
beautiful  pair  of  shoes  to  wear  on  that 
day,  but  my  vanity  had  squeezed  my 
feet  a  little,  so  while  I  was  so  busy  at 
work  I  had  kept  on  a  worn  old  pair 
intending  to  put  on  the  new  ones  later; 
but  when  the  Pearsons  drove  up  all  I 
thought  about  was  getting  them  into 
the  house  where  there  was  fire,  so  I 
forgot  all  about  the  old  shoes  and  the 
apron  I  wore. 

I  had  only  been  here  six  weeks  then, 
and  was  a  stranger.  That  is  why  I  had 
no  one  to  help  me  and  was  so  confused 
and  hurried.  As  soon  as  the  newcomers 
were  warm,  Mr.  Stewart  told  me  I  had 
better  come  over  by  him  and  stand  up. 
It  was  a  large  room  I  had  to  cross  and 
how  I  did  it  before  all  those  strange 
eyes  I  never  knew.  All  I  can  remember 
very  distinctly  is  hearing  Mr.  Stewart 
saying,  'I  will,'  and  myself  chiming  in 
that  I  would,  too.  Happening  to  glance 
down  I  saw  that  I  had  forgotten  to 
take  off  my  apron  or  my  old  shoes,  but 
just  then  Mr.  Pearson  pronounced  us 
man  and  wife,  and  as  I  had  dinner 
to  serve  right  away  I  had  no  time  to 
worry  over  my  odd  toilet.  Anyway  the 
shoes  were  comfortable  and  the  apron 
white,  so  I  suppose  it  could  have  been 
worse;  and  I  don't  think  it  has  ever 
made  any  difference  with  the  Pearsons 
for  I  number  them  all  among  my  most 
esteemed  friends. 

It  is  customary  here  for  newlyweds 
to  give  a  dance  and  supper  at  the  hall, 
but  as  I  was  a  stranger  I  preferred  not 
to,  and  so  it  was  a  long  time  before  I 


became  acquainted  with  all  my  neigh- 
bors. I  had  not  thought  I  should  ever 
marry  again.  Jerrine 1  was  always  such 
a  dear  little  pal,  and  I  wanted  to  just 
knock  about  foot-loose  and  free  to  see 
life  as  a  gypsy  sees  it.  I  had  planned  to 
see  the  Cliff-Dwellers'  home;  to  live 
right  there  until  I  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  surroundings  enough  to  live  over 
their  lives  in  imagination  anyway.  I 
had  planned  to  see  the  old  missions 
and  to  go  to  Alaska;  to  hunt  in  Can- 
ada. I  even  dreamed  of  Honolulu.  Life 
stretched  out  before  me  one  long  happy 
jaunt.  I  aimed  to  see  all  the  world  I 
could,  but  to  travel  unknown  bypaths 
to  do  it.  But  first  I  wanted  to  try 
homesteading. 

But  for  my  having  the  grippe,  I 
should  never  have  come  to  Wyoming. 
Mrs.  Seroise,  who  was  a  nurse  at  the 
institution  for  nurses  in  Denver  while 
I  was  housekeeper  there,  had  worked 
one  summer  at  Saratoga,  Wyoming. 
It  was  she  who  told  me  of  the  pine 
forests.  I  had  never  seen  a  pine  until 
I  came  to  Colorado;  so  the  idea  of  a 
home  among  the  pines  fascinated  me. 
At  that  time  I  was  hoping  to  pass 
the  Civil-Service  examination,  with  no 
very  definite  idea  as  to  what  I  would 
do,  but  just  to  be  improving  my  time 
and  opportunity.  I  never  went  to  a 
public  school  a  day  in  my  life.  In 
my  childhood  days  there  was  no  such 
thing  in  the  Indian  Territory  part  of 
Oklahoma  where  we  lived,  so  I  have 
had  to  try  hard  to  keep  learning.  Be- 
fore the  time  came  for  the  examina- 
tion I  was  so  discouraged  because  of 
the  grippe  that  nothing  but  the  moun- 
tains, the  pines,  and  the  clean,  fresh 
air  seemed  worth  while;  so  it  all  came 
about  just  as  I  have  written  you. 

So  you  see,  I  was  very  deceitful.  Do 
you  remember,  I  wrote  you  of  a  little 
baby  boy  dying?  That  was  my  own 

1  Her  little  girl,  about  three  years  old  at  the 
time. 
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little  Jamie,  our  first  little  son.  For  a 
long  time  my  heart  was  crushed.  He 
was  such  a  sweet,  beautiful  boy.  I 
wanted  him  so  much.  He  died  of  ery- 
sipelas. I  held  him  in  my  arms  till 
the  last  agony  was  over.  Then  I  dressed 
the  beautiful  little  body  for  the  grave. 
Clyde  is  a  carpenter;  so  I  wanted  him 
to  make  the  little  coffin.  He  did  it 
every  bit,  and  I  lined  and  padded  it, 
trimmed  and  covered  it.  Not  that  we 
could  n't  afford  to  buy  one  or  that  our 
neighbors  were  not  all  that  was  kind 
and  willing;  but  because  it  was  a  sad 
pleasure  to  do  everything  for  our  little 
first-born  ourselves. 

As  there  had  been  no  physician  to 
help,  so  there  was  no  minister  to  com- 
fort, and  I  could  not  bear  to  let  our 
baby  leave  the  world  without  leaving 
any  message  to  a  community  that 
sadly  needed  it.  His  little  message  to 
us  had  been  love,  so  I  selected  a  chap- 
ter from  John  and  we  had  a  funeral 
service  at  which  all  our  neighbors  for 
thirty  miles  around  were  present.  So 
you  see,  our  union  is  sealed  by  love  and 
welded  by  a  great  sorrow. 

Little  Jamie  was  the  first  little 
Stewart.  God  has  given  me  two  more 
precious  little  sons.  The  old  sorrow  is 
not  so  keen  now.  I  can  bear  to  tell  you 
about  it,  but  I  never  could  before. 
When  you  think  of  me,  you  must  think 
of  me  as  one  who  is  truly  happy.  It 
is  true,  I  want  a  great  many  things  I 
have  n't  got,  but  I  don't  want  them 
enough  to  be  discontented  and  not  en- 
joy the  many  blessings  that  are  mine. 
I  have  my  home  among  the  blue  moun- 
tains, my  healthy,  well-formed  child- 
ren, my  clean,  honest  husband,  my 
kind,  gentle  milk  cows,  my  garden 
which  I  make  myself.  I  have  loads  and 
loads  of  flowers  which  I  tend  myself. 
There  are  lots  of  chickens,  turkeys  and 
pigs  which  are  my  own  special  care.  I 
have  some  slow  old  gentle  horses  and 
an  old  wagon.  I  can  load  up  the  kid- 


dies and  go  where  I  please  any  time.  I 
have  the  best,  kindest  neighbors  and  I 
have  my  dear  absent  friends.  Do  you 
wonder  I  am  so  happy?  When  I  think 
of  it  all,  I  wonder  how  I  can  crowd  all 
my  joy  into  one  short  life.  I  don't 
want  you  to  think  for  one  moment  that 
you  are  bothering  me  when  I  write 
you.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  do  so. 
You're  always  so  good  to  let  me  tell 
you  everything.  I  am  only  afraid  of 
trying  your  patience  too  far.  Even  in 
this  long  letter  I  can't  tell  you  all  I 
want  to;  so  I  shall  write  you  again  soon. 
Jerrine  will  write  too.  Just  now  she  has 
very  sore  fingers.  She  has  been  picking 
gooseberries,  and  they  have  been  pret- 
ty severe  on  her  brown  little  paws. 
With  much  love  to  you,  I  am 
'Honest  and  truly'  yours, 
ELINORE  RUPERT  STEWART. 

BURNT  FORK,  WYOMING,  January  6. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  — 

I  have  put  off  writing  you  and  thank- 
ing you  for  your  thought  for  us  until 
now  so  that  I  could  tell  you  of  our  very 
happy  Christmas  and  our  deer  hunt  all 
at  once. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Junior  have  gone  to  Boulder  to  spend 
the  winter.  Clyde  wanted  his  mother 
to  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  our  boy,  so, 
as  he  had  to  go,  he  took  Junior  with 
him.  Then  those  of  my  dear  neighbors 
nearest  my  heart  decided  to  prevent  a 
lonely  Christmas  for  me,  so  on  Decem- 
ber twenty-first  came  Mrs.  Louderer,1 
laden  with  an  immense  plum  pudding 
and  a  big  'wurst,'  and  a  little  later 
came  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  on  her  frisky 
pony,  Chief,  her  scarlet  sweater  mak- 
ing a  bright  bit  of  color  against  our 
snow- wrapped  horizon.  Her  face  and 
ways  are  just  as  bright  and  cheery  as 

1  Mrs.  Louderer  and  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  are 
neighbors  whose  stories  are  told  in  letters  pub- 
lished in  former  months.  Gavotte  is  a  French 
trapper.  —  THE  EDITORS. 
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can  be.  When  she  saw  Mrs.  Loud- 
erer's  pudding  and  sausage  she  said 
she  had  brought  nothing  because  she 
had  come  to  get  something  to  eat  her- 
self, 'and,'  she  continued,  'it  is  a  priv- 
ate opinion  of  mine  that  my  neighbors 
are  so  glad  to  see  me  that  they  are 
glad  to  feed  me.'  Now  would  n't  that 
little  speech  have  made  her  welcome 
anywhere? 

Well,  we  were  hilariously  planning 
what  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  called  a 
'widdy '  Christmas  and  getting  supper, 
when  a  great  stamping-off  of  snow  pro- 
claimed a  newcomer.  It  was  Gavotte, 
and  we  were  powerfully  glad  to  see  him 
because  the  hired  man  was  going  to 
a  dance  and  we  knew  Gavotte  would 
contrive  some  unusual  amusement. 
He  had  heard  that  Clyde  was  going  to 
have  a  deer  drive,  and  did  n't  know 
I  hat  he  had  gone,  so  he  had  come  down 
to  join  the  hunt  just  for  the  fun,  and 
was  very  much  disappointed  to  find 
there  was  going  to  be  no  hunt.  After 
supper,  however,  his  good  humor  re- 
turned and  he  told  us  story  after  story 
of  big  hunts  he  had  had  in  Canada. 
He  worked  up  his  own  enthusiasm  as 
well  as  ours,  and  at  last  proposed  that 
we  have  a  drive  of  our  own  for  a 
Christmas  'joy.'  He  said  he  would 
take  a  station  and  do  the  shooting  if 
one  of  us  would  do  the  driving.  So 
right  now  I  reckon  I  had  better  tell  you 
how  it  is  done. 

There  are  many  little  parks  in  the 
mountains  where  the  deer  can  feed, 
although  now  most  places  are  so  deep 
in  snow  that  they  can't  walk  in  it.  For 
that  reason  they  have  trails  to  water 
and  to  the  different  feeding-grounds, 
and  they  can't  get  through  the  snow 
except  along  these  paths.  You  see  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  a  man  hidden  on 
the  trail  to  get  one  of  the  beautiful 
creatures  if  some  one  coming  from 
another  direction  startled  them  so  that 
they  came  along  that  particular  path. 


So  they  made  their  plans.  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy  elected  herself  driver. 
Two  miles  away  is  a  huge  mountain 
called  Phillipeco,  and  deer  were  said 
to  be  plentiful  up  there.  At  one  time 
there  had  been  a  saw-mill  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  there  were  a  number  of  de- 
serted cabins  in  which  we  could  make 
ourselves  comfortable.  So  it  was 
planned  that  we  go  up  the  next  morn- 
ing, stay  all  night,  have  the  hunt  the 
following  morning  and  then  come  home 
with  our  game. 

Well,  we  were  all  astir  early  the  next 
morning  and  soon  grain,  bedding,  and 
chuck-box  were  in  the  wagon.  Then 
Mrs.  Louderer,  the  Kinder,  and  myself 
piled  in;  Mrs.  O'  Shaughnessy  bestrode 
Chief,  Gavotte  stalked  on  ahead  to 
pick  our  way,  and  we  were  off. 

It  was  a  long,  tedious  climb,  and  I 
wished  over  and  over  that  I  had  stayed 
at  home;  but  it  was  altogether  on 
baby's  account.  I  was  so  afraid  that 
he  would  suffer,  but  he  kept  warm  as 
toast.  The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the 
views  many  times  repaid  us  for  any 
hardship  we  had  suffered.  It  was  three 
o'clock  before  we  reached  the  old  mill 
camp.  Soon  we  had  a  roaring  fire,  and 
Gavotte  made  the  horses  comfortable 
in  one  of  the  cabins.  They  were  bedded 
in  soft,  dry  sawdust,  and  were  quite  as 
well  off  as  if  they  had  been  in  their  own 
stalls.  Then  some  rough  planks  were 
laid  on  blocks,  and  we  had  our  first 
meal  since  breakfast.  We  called  it  sup- 
per, and  we  had  potatoes  roasted  in  the 
embers,  Mrs.  Louderer's  wurst,  which 
she  had  been  calmly  carrying  around 
on  her  arm  like  a  hoop  and  which  was 
delicious  with  the  bread  that  Gavotte 
toasted  on  long  sticks;  we  had  steam- 
ing coffee,  and  we  were  all  happy;  even 
baby  clapped  his  hands  and  crowed  at 
the  unusual  sight  of  an  open  fire.  After 
supper  Gavotte  took  a  little  stroll  and 
returned  with  a  couple  of  grouse  for  our 
breakfast.  After  dark  we  sat  around 
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the  fire  eating  peanuts  and  listening 
to  Gavotte  and  Mrs.  Louderer  telling 
stories  of  their  different  great  forests. 
But  soon  Gavotte  took  his  big  sleep- 
ing-bag and  retired  to  another  cabin, 
warning  us  that  we  must  be  up  early. 
Our  improvised  beds  were  the  most 
comfortable  things;  I  love  the  flicker  of 
an  open  fire,  the  smell  of  the  pines,  the 
pure,  sweet  air,  and  I  went  to  sleep 
thinking  how  blest  I  was  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  things  I  love  most. 

It  seemed  only  a  short  time  until 
some  one  knocked  on  our  door  and  we 
were  all  wide  awake  in  a  minute.  The 
fire  had  burned  down  and  only  a  soft, 
indistinct  glow  from  the  embers  lighted 
the  room,  while  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof  I  could  see  a  star  glimmering  fros- 
tily. It  was  Gavotte  at  the  door  and  he 
called  through  a  crack  saying  he  had 
been  hearing  queer  noises  for  an  hour 
and  he  was  going  to  investigate.  He 
had  called  us  so  that  we  need  not  be 
alarmed  should  we  hear  the  noise  and 
not  find  him.  We  scrambled  into  our 
clothes  quickly  and  ran  outdoors  to 
listen. 

I  can  never  describe  to  you  the  weird 
beauty  of  a  moonlight  night  among  the 
pines  when  the  snow  is  sparkling  and 
gleaming,  the  deep  silence  unbroken 
even  by  the  snapping  of  a  twig.  We 
stood  shivering  and  straining  our  ears 
and  were  about  to  go  back  to  bed  when 
we  heard  faintly  a  long-drawn  wail  as 
if  all  the  suffering  and  sorrow  on  earth 
were  bound  up  in  that  one  sound.  We 
could  n't  tell  which  way  it  came  from; 
it  seemed  to  vibrate  through  the  air 
and  chill  our  hearts.  I  had  heard  that 
panthers  cried  that  way,  but  Gavotte 
said  it  was  not  a  panther.  He  said  the 
engine  and  saws  had  been  moved  from 
where  we  were  to  another  spring  across 
the  canon  a  mile  away,  where  timber 
for  sawing  was  more  plentiful,  but  he 
supposed  every  one  had  left  the  mill 
when  the  water  froze  so  they  could  n't 


saw.  He  added  that  some  one  must 
have  remained  and  was,  perhaps,  in 
need  of  help,  and  if  we  were  not  afraid 
he  would  leave  us  and  go  see  what  was 
wrong. 

We  went  in,  made  up  the  fire,  and 
sat  in  silence,  wondering  what  we  should 
see  or  hear  next.  Once  or  twice  that 
agonized  cry  came  shivering  through 
the  cold  moonlight.  After  an  age,  we 
heard  Gavotte  crunching  through  the 
snow,  whistling  cheerily  to  reassure  us. 
He  had  crossed  the  canon  to  the  new 
mill  camp  where  he  had  found  two 
women,  loggers'  wives,  and  some  child- 
ren. One  of  the  women,  he  said,  was 
'so  ver'  seek,'  't  was  she  who  was  wail- 
ing so,  and  it  was  the  kind  of  'seek' 
where  we  could  be  of  every  help  and 
comfort. 

Mrs.  Louderer  stayed  and  took  care 
of  the  children  while  Mrs.  O'  Shaugh- 
nessy  and  I  followed  after  Gavotte, 
panting  and  stumbling,  through  the 
snow.  Gavotte  said  he  suspected  they 
were  short  of  *  needfuls,'  so  he  had  filled 
his  pockets  with  coffee  and  sugar,  took 
in  a  bottle  some  of  the  milk  I  brought 
for  baby,  and  his  own  flask  of  whiskey, 
without  which  he  never  travels, 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  to  me 
hours  of  scrambling  through  the  snow, 
through  deepest  gloom  where  pines 
were  thickest,  and  out  again  into 
patches  of  white  moonlight,  we  reached 
the  ugly  clearing  where  the  new  camp 
stood.  Gavotte  escorted  us  to  the  door 
and  then  returned  to  our  camp.  Enter- 
ing we  saw  the  poor,  little,  soon-to-be 
mother  huddled  on  her  poor  bed,  while 
an  older  woman  stood  near  warning 
her  that  the  oil  would  soon  be  all  gone 
and  they  would  be  in  darkness.  She 
told  us  that  the  sick  one  had  been  in 
pain  all  the  day  before  and  much  of  the 
night,  and  that  she  herself  was  worn 
completely  out.  So  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  sent  her  to  bed  and  we  took 
charge. 
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Secretly,  I  felt  it  all  to  be  a  big  nui- 
sance to  be  dragged  out  from  my  warm 
comfortable  bed  to  traipse  through  the 
snow  at  that  time  of  the  night.  But 
the  moment  poor  little  Molly  spoke 
I  was  glad  I  was  living,  because  she 
was  a  poor  little  Southern  girl  whose 
husband  is  a  Mormon.  He  had  been 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Alabama,  and  the 
poor  girl  had  fallen  in  love  with  his 
handsome  face  and  knew  nothing  of 
Mormonism,  so  she  had  run  away  with 
him.  She  thought  it  would  be  so  grand 
to  live  in  the  glorious  West  with  so 
splendid  a  man  as  she  believed  her 
husband  to  be.  But  now  she  believed 
she  was  going  to  die  and  she  was  glad 
of  it  because  she  could  not  return  to 
her  *  folks/  and  she  said  she  knew  her 
husband  was  dead  because  he  and  the 
other  woman's  husband,  both  of  whom 
had  intended  to  stay  there  all  winter 
and  cut  logs,  had  gone  two  weeks 
before  to  get  their  summer's  wages  and 
buy  supplies.  Neither  man  had  come 
back  and  there  was  not  a  horse  or  any 
other  way  to  get  out  of  the  mountains 
to  hunt  them,  so  they  believed  the  men 
to  be  frozen  somewhere  on  the  road. 
Rather  a  dismal  prospect,  was  n't  it? 
Molly  was  just  longing  for  some  little, 
familiar  thing,  so  I  was  glad  I  have  not 
yet  gotten  rid  of  my  Southern  way  of 
talking.  No  Westerner  can  ever  under- 
stand a  Southerner's  need  of  sympathy, 
and  however  kind  their  hearts  they  are 
unable  to  give  it.  Only  a  Southerner 
can  understand  how  dear  are  our  pecu- 
liar words  and  phrases,  and  poor  little 
Molly  took  new  courage  when  she 
found  I  knew  what  she  meant  when 
she  said  she  was  just  'honin"  after  a 
friendly  voice. 

Well,  soon  we  had  the  water  hot  and 
had  filled  some  bottles  and  placed  them 
around  our  patient,  and  after  a  couple 
of  hours  the  tiny  little  stranger  came 
into  the  world.  It  had  been  necessary 
to  have  a  great  fire  in  order  to  have 


light,  so  as  soon  as  we  got  baby  dressed 
I  opened  the  door  a  little  to  cool  the 
room  and  Molly  saw  the  morning  star 
twinkling  merrily.  'Oh,'  she  said,  'that 
is  what  I  will  call  my  little  girlie,  — 
Star,  dear  little  Star.' 

It  is  strange,  is  n't  it,  how  our  spirits 
will  revive  after  some  great  ordeal? 
Molly  had  been  sure  she  was  going  to 
die  and  saw  nothing  to  live  for;  now 
that  she  had  had  a  cup  of  hot  milk 
and  held  her  red  little  baby  close,  she 
was  just  as  happy  and  hopeful  as  if 
she  had  never  left  her  best  friends  and 
home  to  follow  the  uncertain  fortunes 
of  young  Will  Crosby.  So  she  and  I 
talked  of  ash-hoppers,  smoke-houses, 
cotton-patches,  goobers,  poke-greens, 
and  shoats,  until  she  fell  asleep. 

Soon  day  was  abroad,  and  so  we 
went  outdoors  for  a  fresh  breath.  The 
other  woman  came  out  just  then  to 
ask  after  Molly.  She  invited  us  into 
her  cabin,  and,  oh,  the  little  Mormons 
were  everywhere;  poor,  half-clad  little 
things!  Some  sour-dough  biscuit  and 
a  can  of  condensed  milk  was  every- 
thing they  had  to  eat.  The  mother 
explained  to  us  that  their  'men'  had 
gone  to  get  things  for  them  but  had 
not  come  back,  so  she  guessed  they  had 
got  drunk  and  were  likely  in  jail.  She 
told  it  in  a  very  unconcerned  manner. 
Poor  thing!  Years  of  such  experience 
had  taught  her  that  blessed  are  they 
who  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not 
be  disappointed.  She  said  that  if 
Molly  had  not  been  sick  she  would 
have  walked  down  out  of  the  moun- 
tains and  got  help. 

Just  then  two  shots  rang  out  in  quick 
succession,  and  soon  Gavotte  came 
staggering  along  with  a  deer  across  his 
shoulders.  That  he  left  for  the  family. 
From  our  camp  he  had  brought  some 
bacon  and  butter  for  Molly,  and,  poor 
though  it  may  seem,  it  was  a  treat  for 
her.  Leaving  the  woman  to  dress  the 
venison  with  her  oldest  boy's  aid,  we 
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put  out  across  the  canon  for  our  own 
breakfast.  Beside  our  much-beaten 
trail  hung  the  second  venison,  and 
when  we  reached  our  camp  and  had 
our  own  delicious  breakfast  of  grouse, 
bread,  butter,  and  coffee,  Gavotte  took 
Chub  and  went  for  our  venison.  In  a 
short  time  we  were  rolling  homeward. 
Of  course  it  did  n't  take  us  nearly  so 
long  to  get  home  because  it  was  down- 
hill and  the  road  was  clearly  marked, 
so  in  a  couple  of  hours  we  were  home. 

Gavotte  knew  the  two  loggers  were 
in  Green  River  and  were  then  at  work 
storing  ice  for  the  railroad,  but  he  had 
not  known  that  their  wives  were  left 
as  they  were.  The  men  actually  had 
got  drunk,  lost  their  money,  and  were 
then  trying  to  replace  it.  After  we 
debated  a  bit  we  decided  we  could  not 
enjoy  Christmas  with  those  people  in 
want  up  there  in  the  cold.  Then  we 
got  busy.  It  is  sixty  miles  to  town, 
although  our  nearest  point  to  the  rail- 
road is  but  forty,  so  you  see  it  was 
impossible  to  get  to  town  to  get  any- 
thing. You  should  have  seen  us !  Every 
old  garment  that  had  ever  been  left 
by  men  who  have  worked  here  was 
hauled  out,  and  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy's 
deft  fingers  soon  had  a  pile  of  garments 
cut.  We  kept  the  machine  humming 
until  far  into  the  night,  as  long  as  we 
could  keep  our  eyes  open. 

All  next  day  we  sewed  as  hard  as  we 
could,  and  Gavotte  cooked  as  hard  as 
he  could.  We  had  intended  to  have  a 
tree  for  Jerrine,  so  we  had  a  box  of 
candles  and  a  box  of  Christmas  snow. 
Gavotte  asked  for  all  the  bright  paper 
we  could  find.  We  had  lots  of  it,  and  I 
think  you  would  be  surprised  at  the 
possibilities  of  a  little  waste  paper. 
He  made  gorgeous  birds,  butterflies 
and  flowers  out  of  paper  that  once 
wrapped  parcels.  Then  he  asked  us 
for  some  silk  thread,  but  I  had  none, 
so  he  told  us  to  comb  our  hair  and  give 
him  the  combings.  We  did,  and  with 


a  drop  of  mucilage  he  would  fasten  a 
hair  to  a  bird's  back  and  then  hold  it 
up  by  the  hair.  At  a  few  feet's  distance 
it  looked  exactly  as  though  the  bird 
was  flying.  I  was  glad  I  had  a  big  stone 
jar  full  of  fondant,  because  we  had  a 
lot  of  fun  shaping  and  coloring  candies. 
We  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  repre- 
sentation of  a  *  nigger,'  and  we  had 
two  dozen  chocolate-covered  things 
that  might  have  been  anything  from 
a  monkey  to  a  mouse.  Mrs.  Louderer 
cut  up  her  big  plum  pudding  and  put  it 
into  a  dozen  small  bags.  These  Gavotte 
carefully  covered  with  green  paper. 
Then  we  tore  up  the  holly  wreath  that 
Aunt  Mary  sent  me,  and  put  a  sprig 
in  the  top  of  each  green  bag  of  pudding. 
I  never  had  so  much  fun  in  my  life  as 
I  had  preparing  for  that  Christmas. 

On  ten  o'clock  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-fourth  we  were  again  on  our 
way  up  the  mountain-side.  We  took 
shovels  so  we  could  clear  a  road  if 
need  be.  We  had  dinner  at  the  old 
camp,  and  then  Gavotte  hunted  us  a 
way  out  to  the  new,  and  we  smuggled 
our  things  into  Molly's  cabin  so  the 
children  should  have  a  real  surprise. 
Poor,  hopeless  little  things!  Theirs 
was,  indeed,  a  dull  outlook. 

Gavotte  busied  himself  in  preparing 
one  of  the  empty  cabins  for  us  and  in 
making  the  horses  comfortable.  He 
cut  some  pine  boughs  to  do  that  with, 
and  so  they  paid  no  attention  when  he 
cut  a  small  tree.  In  the  meantime  we 
had  cleared  everything  from  Molly's 
cabin  but  her  bed;  we  wanted  her  to 
see  the  fun.  The  children  were  sent  to 
the  spring  to  water  the  horses  and  they 
were  all  allowed  to  ride,  so  that  took 
them  out  of  the  way  while  Gavotte 
nailed  the  tree  into  a  box  he  had  filled 
with  dirt  to  hold  it  steady. 

There  were  four  women  of  us,  and 
Gavotte,  so  it  was  only  the  work  of  a 
few  moments  to  get  the  tree  ready, 
and  it  was  the  most  beautiful  one  I 
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ever  saw.  Your  largest  bell,  dear  Mrs. 
Coney,  dangled  from  the  topmost 
branch.  Gavotte  had  attached  a  long, 
stout  wire  to  your  Santa  Glaus,  so  he 
was  able  to  make  him  dance  frantically 
without  seeming  to  do  so.  The  hairs 
that  held  the  birds  and  butterflies  could 
not  be  seen,  and  the  effect  was  beauti- 
ful. We  had  a  bucket  of  apples  rubbed 
bright,  and  these  we  fastened  to  the 
tree  just  as  they  grew  on  their  own 
branches.  The  puddings  looked  pretty, 
too,  and  we  had  done  up  the  parcels 
that  held  the  clothes  as  attractive- 
ly as  we  could.  We  saved  the  candy 
and  the  peanuts  to  put  in  their  little 
stockings. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  we  lighted  the 
candles  and  then  their  mother  called 
the  children.  Oh,  if  you  could  have 
seen  them !  It  was  the  very  first  Christ- 
mas tree  they  had  ever  seen  and  they 
did  n't  know  what  to  do.  The  very 
first  present  Gavotte  handed  out  was 
a  pair  of  trousers  for  eight-years-old 
Brig,  but  he  just  stood  and  stared  at 
the  tree  until  his  brother  next  in  size, 
with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  got 
behind  him  and  pushed  him  forward, 
all  the  time  exclaiming,  'Go  on,  can't 
you!  They  ain't  doin'  nothin'  to  you, 
they's  just  doin'  somethin'  for  you.' 
Still  Brig  would  not  put  out  his  hand. 
He  just  shook  his  towsled,  sandy  head 
and  said  he  wanted  a  bird.  So  the  fun 
kept  up  for  an  hour.  Santa  had  for 
Molly  a  package  of  oatmeal,  a  pound 
of  butter,  a  Mason  jar  of  cream,  and 
a  dozen  eggs,  so  that  she  could  have 
suitable  food  to  eat  until  something 
could  be  done. 

After  the  presents  had  all  been  dis- 
tributed we  put  the  phonograph  on  a 
box  and  had  a  dandy  concert.  We 
played  'There  were  Shepherds,'  'Ave 
Maria,'  and  'Sweet  Christmas  Bells.' 
Only  we  older  people  cared  for  those, 
so  then  we  had  'Arrah  Wanna,'  'Silver 
Bells/  'Rainbow,'  'Red  Wing'  and 


such  songs.  How  delighted  they  were! 
Our  concert  lasted  two  hours,  and  by 
that  time  the  little  fellows  were  so 
sleepy  that  the  excitement  no  longer 
affected  them  and  they  were  put  to 
bed,  but  they  hung  up  their  stockings 
first,  and  even  Molly  hung  hers  up  too. 
We  filled  them  with  peanuts  and  candy, 
putting  the  lion's  share  of  'niggers' 
into  Molly's  stocking. 

Next  morning  the  happiness  broke 
out  in  new  spots.  The  children  were  all 
clean  and  warm,  though  I  am  afraid  I 
can't  brag  on  the  fit  of  all  the  clothes. 
But  the  pride  of  the  wearers  did  away 
with  the  necessity  of  a  fit.  The  mother 
was  radiantly  thankful  for  a  warm  pet- 
ticoat ;  that  it  was  made  of  a  blanket  too 
small  for  a  bed  did  n't  bother  her,  and 
the  stripes  were  around  the  bottom 
anyway.  Molly  openly  rejoiced  in  her 
new  gown,  and  that  it  was  made  of 
ugly  gray  outing  flannel  she  did  n't 
know  nor  care.  Baby  Star  Crosby 
looked  perfectly  sweet  in  her  little 
new  clothes,  and  her  little  gown  had 
blue  sleeves  and  they  thought  a  white 
skirt  only  added  to  its  beauty.  And 
so  it  was  about  everything.  We  all  got 
so  much  out  of  so  little.  I  will  never 
again  allow  even  the  smallest  thing  to 
go  to  waste.  We  were  every  one  just 
as  happy  as  we  could  be,  almost  as 
delighted  as  Molly  was  over  her  'nig- 
gers,' and  there  was  very  little  given 
that  had  not  been  thrown  away  or  was 
not  just  odds  and  ends. 

There  was  never  anything  more  true 
than  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.  We  certainly  had  a 
delicious  dinner  too,  and  we  let  Molly 
have  all  she  wanted  that  we  dared 
allow  her  to  eat.  The  roast  venison 
was  so  good  that  we  were  tempted  to 
let  her  taste  it,  but  we  thought  better 
of  that.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  we 
packed  our  belongings  and  betook  our- 
selves homeward. 

It  was  just  dusk  when  we    reached 
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home.  Away  off  on  a  bare  hill  a  wolf 
barked.  A  big  owl  hooted  lonesomely 
among  the  pines,  and  soon  a  pack  of 
yelping  coyotes  went  scampering  across 
the  frozen  waste. 

It  was  not  the  Christmas  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  sent  the  card, but  it  was  a 
dandy  one,  just  the  same. 

With  best  wishes  for  you  for  a  happy, 
happy  New  Year, 

Sincerely  your  friend, 
ELINORE  RUPERT  STEWART. 

BURNT  FORK,  WYOMING,  May  5. 
DEAR  MRS.  CONEY,  - 

Your  letter  of  April  25  certainly  was 
a  surprise,  but  a  very  welcome  one. 
We  are  so  rushed  with  spring  work 
that  we  don't  even  go  to  the  office  for 
the  mail,  and  I  owe  you  letters  and 
thanks.  I  keep  promising  myself  the 
pleasure  of  writing  you  and  keep  put- 
ting it  off  until  I  can  have  more  leisure, 
but  that  time  never  gets  here.  I  am 
so  glad  when  I  can  bring  a  little  of 
this  big,  clean,  beautiful  outdoors  into 
your  apartment  for  you  to  enjoy,  and  I 
can  think  of  nothing  that  would  give 
me  more  happiness  than  to  bring  the 
West  and  its  people  to  others  who  could 
not  otherwise  enjoy  them.  If  I  could 
only  take  them  from  whatever  is  worry- 
ing them  and  give  them  this  bracing 
mountain  air,  glimpses  of  the  scenery, 
a  smell  of  the  pines  and  the  sage,  —  if 
I  could  only  make  them  feel  the  free, 
ready  sympathy  and  hospitality  of  the 
frontier  people,  I  am  sure  their  worries 
would  diminish  and  my  happiness 
would  be  complete. 

Little  Star  Crosby  is  growing  to  be 
the  sweetest  little  kid.  Her  mother 
tells  me  that  she  is  going  'back  yan' 
when  she  gets  a  'little  mo'  richer.'  I 
am  afraid  you  give  me  too  much  credit 
for  being  of  help  to  poor  little  Molly. 
It  was  n't  that  I  am  so  helpful  but  that 
'fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.'  It  was  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy 


who  was  the  real  help.  She  is  a  woman 
of  great  courage  and  decision  and  of 
splendid  sense  and  judgment.  A  few 
days  ago  a  man  she  had  working  for 
her  got  his  finger-nail  mashed  off  and 
neglected  to  care  for  it.  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy examined  it  and  found  that 
gangrene  had  set  in.  She  did  n't  tell 
him,  but  made  various  preparations 
and  then  told  him  she  had  heard  that 
if  there  was  danger  of  blood-poison- 
ing it  would  show  if  the  finger  was 
placed  on  wood  and  the  patient  looked 
toward  the  sun.  She  said  the  person 
who  looked  at  the  finger  could  then  see 
if  there  was  any  poison.  So  the  man 
placed  his  finger  on  the  chopping- 
block  and  before  he  could  bat  his  eye 
she  had  chopped  off  the  black,  swollen 
finger.  It  was  so  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed that  there  seemed  to  be  no  pain. 
Then  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  showed  him 
the  green  streak  already  starting  up 
his  arm.  The  man  seemed  dazed  and 
she  was  afraid  of  shock,  so  she  gave 
him  a  dose  of  morphine  and  whiskey. 
Then  with  a  quick  stroke  of  a  razor 
she  laid  open  the  green  streak  and 
immersed  the  whole  arm  in  a  strong 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  for 
twenty  minutes.  She  then  dressed  the 
wound  with  absorbent  cotton  satura- 
ted with  olive  oil  and  carbolic  acid, 
bundled  her  patient  into  a  buggy,  and 
drove  forty-five  miles  that  night  to  get 
him  to  a  doctor.  The  doctor  told  us 
that  only  her  quick  action  and  know- 
ledge of  what  to  do  saved  the  man's 
life. 

I  was  surprised  that  you  have  had 
a  letter  from  Jerrine.  I  knew  she  was 
writing  to  you  that  day,  but  I  was 
feeling  very  stiff  and  sore  from  the 
runaway  and  had  lain  down.  She  kept 
asking  me  how  to  spell  words  until  I 
told  her  I  was  too  tired  and  wanted  to 
sleep.  While  I  was  asleep  the  man  came 
for  the  mail,  so  she  sent  her  letter.  I 
have  your  address  on  the  back  of  the 
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writing-pad,  so  she  knew  she  had  it 
right,  but  I  suspect  that  was  all  she 
had  right.  She  has  written  you  many 
letters  but  I  have  never  allowed  her  to 
send  them  because  she  misspells,  but 
that  time  she  stole  a  march  on  me. 
The  books  you  sent  her,  Black  Beauty 
and  Alice  in  Wonderland,  have  given 
her  more  pleasure  than  anything  she 
has  ever  had.  She  just  loves  them  and 
is  saving  them,  she  says,  for  her  own 
little  girls.  She  is  very  confident  that 
the  stork  will  one  day  visit  her  and 
leave  her  a  'very  many'  little  girls. 
They  are  to  be  of  assorted  sizes.  She 
says  she  can't  see  why  I  order  all  my 
babies  little  and  red  and  squally,  — 
says  she  thinks  God  had  just  as  soon 
let  me  have  larger  ones,  especially  as 
I  get  so  many  from  him. 

One  day  before  long  I  will  get  busy 
and  write  you  of  a  visit  I  shall  make 
to  a  Mormon  Bishop's  household.  Poly- 
gamy is  still  practiced. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 
ELINORE  RUPERT  STEWART. 

BURNT  FORK,  WYOMING,  Feb.  26. 
DEAR  MRS.  CONEY,— 

I  think  you  will  excuse  my  mama  for 
not  writing  to  thank  you  for  black 
Beauty  when  I  tell  you  why.  I  wanted 
to  thank  you  myself,  and  I  wanted  to 
hear  it  read  first  so  I  could  very  trully 
thank.  Mama  always  said  horses  do 
not  talk,  but  now  she  knows  they  do 
since  she  read  the  Dear  little  book.  I 


have  known  it  along  time.  My  own 
pony  told  me  the  story  is  very  true. 
Many  times  I  have  see  men  treat  horses 
very  badly,  but  our  Clyde  dont,  and 
wont  let  a  workman  stay  if  He  hurts 
stock.  I  am  very  glad. 

Mr  Edding  came  past  one  day  with 
a  load  of  hay.  he  had  too  much  load 
to  pull  up  hill  and  there  was  much  ice 
and  snow  but  he  think  he  can  make 
them  go  up  so  he  fighted  and  sweared 
but  they  could  not  get  up.  Mama  tried 
to  lend  him  some  horse  to  help  but  he 
was  angry  and  was  termined  to  make 
his  own  pull  it  but  at  last  he  had  to 
take  off  some  hay  I  wish  he  may  read 
my  Black  Beauty. 

Our  Clyde  is  still  away.  We  were 
going  to  visit  Stella.  Mama  was  driv- 
ing, the  horses  raned  away.  We  goed 
very  fast  as  the  wind.  I  almost  fall 
out  Mama  hanged  on  to  the  lines,  if 
she  let  go  we  may  all  be  kill.  At  last 
she  raned  them  into  a  fence,  they  stop 
and  a  man  ran  to  help  so  we  are  well 
but  mama  hands  and  arms  are  still  so 
sore  she  cant  write  you  yet.  My 
brother  Calvin  is  very  sweet.  God  had 
to  give  him  to  us  because  he  squealed 
so  much  he  sturbed  the  angels.  We  are 
not  angels  so  he  Dont  sturb  us.  I 
thank  you  for  my  good  little  book, 
and  I  love  you  for  it  too. 
very  speakfully, 

JERRINE  RUPERT.  1 

1  Jerrine  was  six  years  old  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing this  letter. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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BY  ALVIN   SAUNDERS   JOHNSON 


OF  the  many  schemes  of  social  re- 
form launched  in  the  last  half  century 
there  is  none  which  has  won  so  remark- 
able a  following  as  the  Single  Tax. 
Socialism,  it  is  true,  has  gained  more 
rapidly  in  number  of  adherents.  But 
socialistic  gains  have  been  made  chief- 
ly among  the  industrial  workers  —  a 
class  which,  down  to  the  present,  has 
exercised  no  very  important  influence 
upon  our  political  system.  The  Single- 
Taxers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  a 
rule  members  of  our  dominant  mid- 
dle class.  Moreover,  their  strength  is 
especially  great  in  that  wing  of  the 
middle  class  which  is  active  in  mould- 
ing public  opinion,  the  *  intellectuals/ 
to  borrow  an  excellent  descriptive  term 
from  Russian  politics.  Among  the  Sin- 
gle-Taxers  are  to  be  found  writers  and 
educators,  members  of  the  legal  and 
medical  professions,  social  workers  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  is  this  fact 
of  an  exceptionally  influential  person- 
nel that  chiefly  lends  political  import- 
ance to  the  movement. 

There  is  one  small  fraction  of  the  in- 
tellectuals that  sends  no  accredited  re- 
presentatives to  the  Single-Tax  group. 
And  this  fraction  consists  of  the  men 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  a  study 
of  the  problems  which  Henry  George 
attempted  to  solve  —  the  professional 
economists.  The  exception  is  notable, 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  explain  it.  Henry  George  himself 
ascribed  it  to  the  spirit  of  mandarin- 
ism.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt 


that  such  a  spirit  prevailed  among 
American  and  English  economists  dur- 
ing the  early  eighties,  when  Henry 
George  first  encountered  their  opposi- 
tion. The  economists  of  that  period 
deemed  it  almost  a  sacred  obligation  to 
keep  pure  the  traditions  of  the  great 
masters  of  political  economy.  Henry 
George's  premises  were  orthodox,  but 
his  conclusions  were  repugnant  to  the 
established  canon.  Accordingly  he  was 
treated  as  a  pernicious  schismatic,  and 
was  denied  the  serious  attention  that 
his  vigor  of  thought  and  moral  earnest- 
ness merited. 

The  fact  that  the  economists  still 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  Single-Tax 
doctrine  requires,  however,  a  new  ex- 
planation. The  last  three  decades  have 
produced  a  marvelous  increase  in  their 
numbers;  we  have  now  a  hundred  well- 
trained  economists  to  one  of  1880.  It 
was  inevitable  that  the  narrow  ortho- 
doxy of  the  earlier*  period  should  be 
broken  down  by  such  expansion  in 
numbers.  Hundreds  of  investigators, 
each  striving  for  at  least  some  small 
variation  by  which  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  the  mass  of  his  fellows,  turned 
with  a  critical  fury  upon  the  traditional 
body  of  the  science.  The  principles 
once  held  final  were  put  to  the  most 
rigorous  tests  of  fact  and  logic,  and 
many  of  them  were  proved  untenable. 
Theoretical  orthodoxy  became  anath- 
ema; strange  doctrines  were  espoused 
with  enthusiasm.  The  economist  who 
defended  protectionism  appeared  in  the 
land;  next  the  economists  who  advo- 
cated fiat  money,  and  those  who  gave 
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their  approval  to  private  monopoly. 
Then  came  the  economists  with  so- 
cialistic leanings  and  the  economists 
who  coquetted  with  philosophic  anarch- 
ism. It  would  not  be  difficult,  to-day, 
to  find  an  economist  who  would  joy- 
fully serve  as  apologist  for  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World.  In  short, 
all  the  social  heresies  of  matter  and 
method  find  their  exponents  among 
economists  standing  high  in  their  pro- 
fession. Except  the  Single  Tax.  This 
fact  is  not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  re- 
ference to  the  narrow-mindedness  of 
the  schools,  since  there  are  few  econo- 
mists who  have  not  eagerly  searched 
the  pages  of  Henry  George  for  ideas  of 
scientific  value.  It  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  ground  that  the  Single 
Tax  does  not  appear,  in  the  light  of 
economic  science,  to  further  the  best 
interests  of  society. 


II 

The  Single-Tax  programme  —  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  state  —  contem- 
plates the  substitution  of  a  land-tax 
for  all  the  miscellaneous  taxes  and  im- 
posts now  existing.  As  interpreted  by 
most  Single-Taxers,  the  project  implies 
the  abolition  of  protective  as  well  as 
revenue  duties,  and  of  excises  such  as 
those  levied  upon  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
beverages. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  Single- 
Taxers,  however,  to  hold  them  strictly 
to  this  narrow  interpretation.  There  is 
no  reason  why  one  might  not  be  a 
Single-Taxer  in  principle,  and  still  sup- 
port the  policies  of  protection  and  of 
sumptuary  taxation.  All  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  system  is  that  no  tax 
other  than  that  upon  land  shall  be 
levied  mainly  for  revenue  purposes. 

A  tax  upon  land-rent  or  land-value, 
according  to  the  accepted  theory,  rests 
upon  the  owner  of  the  land.  He  can- 
not shift  it  to  the  consumer  by  raising 


the  price  of  his  products.  He  is  forced 
to  accept  it  as  a  net  deduction  from  the 
rent  of  his  land.  And  since  the  value 
of  land  is  ultimately  dependent  upon 
its  rent,  the  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax 
would  necessarily  result  in  a  great  de- 
preciation of  land- values.  If  the  tax  is 
made  so  heavy  as  to  absorb  the  entire 
net  income  from  land  —  and  this  is  the 
express  object  of  the  Single-Taxers  — 
the  value  of  the  land  will  utterly  disap- 
pear. The  individual  may  retain  the 
husk  of  ownership,  but  the  value  ker- 
nel of  landed  property  will  have  been 
seized  by  the  state. 

The  Single-Tax  movement  would, 
therefore,  be  aptly  designated  as  a 
propaganda  for  the  universal  confisca- 
tion of  land.  And  this  designation  the 
Single-Taxers  themselves  would  ac- 
cept without  reservation.  If  they  pre- 
fer to  call  themselves  Single-Taxers 
instead  of  Land-Confiscationists,  it  is 
solely  on  the  ground  of  euphony.  Con- 
fiscation is  an  ugly  word ;  but  the  Single- 
Taxers  are  'intellectuals,'  and  it  is  not 
characteristic  of  their  type  to  stick  at 
mere  words. 

The  confiscation  of  land,  as  everyone 
recognizes,  would  result  in  the  ruin  of 
many  individuals,  and,  presumably,  in 
the  enrichment  of  others.  The  same 
thing,  however,  is  true  of  any  other 
sweeping  economic  reform.  It  was 
true,  for  example,  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Whether  an  economic  reform 
can  be  justified  or  not  depends,  not  so 
much  upon  whether  it  despoils  certain 
individuals,  as  upon  whether  the  indi- 
viduals so  sacrificed  form  a  class  that 
may  advantageously  be  despoiled.  The 
slave-owners  formed  such  a  class,  since 
their  essential  function  was  the  op- 
pression of  their  fellow  men.  The  land- 
owners, according  to  the  Single-Taxers, 
form  a  similar  class :  they  are  regarded 
as  typical  monopolists  and  men  of  great 
wealth,  an  unacknowledged  landed 
aristocracy.  Furthermore,  whether  the 
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landowner  is  rich  or  poor,  he  is,  in  Sin- 
gle-Tax theory,  a  social  parasite.  All 
social  economic  functions,  it  is  urged, 
would  be  exercised  as  well  if  he  were 
eliminated. 

It  is  upon  these  two  contentions  of 
the  Single-Taxers  that  the  whole  issue 
turns.  If  they  are  valid,  we  are  forced 
to  accept  the  Single-Tax  programme, 
unless  we  possess  private  interests  that 
we  prefer  to  the  public  interest.  If 
they  are  not  valid,  we  must  either  re- 
ject the  Single-Tax  programme,  or  ac- 
cept it  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
confiscation  of  all  private  property. 
Accordingly,  as  impartial  students  of 
the  Single  Tax,  we  are  required,  in  the 
first  place,  to  form  an  estimate  as  to 
the  actual  distribution  of  land-values 
in  the  United  States;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  determine  the  relation  of  such 
values  to  our  productive  mechanism. 
There  are  many  other  points  of  subsid- 
iary importance,  but  these  alone  are 
vital. 

in 

Land- values  in  the  United  States  are 
conservatively  estimated  at  fifty  billion 
dollars  —  not  much  less  than  one  half 
of  the  total  private  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. The  value  of  agricultural  lands 
represents  about  three  fifths  of  this 
vast  sum.  The  remaining  two  fifths 
covers  the  value  of  mines  and  forests, 
railway  rights  of  way,  water-powers, 
and  urban  business  and  dwelling  sites. 
The  earning  power  attached  to  these 
land-values  must  amount  to  between 
two  and  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
annually.  This  is  practically  one  tenth 
of  our  aggregate  private  incomes,  and, 
if  appropriated  by  the  state,  would 
cover  adequately  all  our  public  needs; 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  public 
can  manage  the  lands  as  efficiently  as 
they  are  now  managed  by  their  private 
owners, 

The  farm  lands  of  the  United  States 


are  worth  thirty  billion  dollars,  exclus- 
ive of  all  improvements.  Two  thirds 
of  these  lands  are  owned  by  their  cult- 
ivators, who  number  four  million,  and 
whose  holdings  average  five  thousand 
dollars  in  value.  Men  of  this  class  are 
neither  very  rich  nor  very  poor :  few  of 
them  have  wealth,  including  land  and 
chattels,  valued  at  less  than  five  thou- 
sand or  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  remaining  third  of  the 
farm  lands  is  cultivated  by  tenants. 
The  owners  are  of  many  different  class- 
es: active  farmers  who  have  acquired 
lands  at  a  distance;  retired  farmers;  the 
business  and  professional  men  of  the 
towns  and  villages  who  have  purchased 
farms  as  a  secure  investment  or  as  a 
retreat  in  old  age.  In  the  newer  sec- 
tions, where  agricultural  land  may  be 
expected  to  advance  rapidly  in  price, 
there  are  a  few  very  large  estates;  but 
this  condition  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized to  be  transitional.  Farm  lands 
cannot  normally  be  a  favorite  invest- 
ment with  men  of  great  wealth. 

Practically  the  entire  body  of  our 
agricultural  lands,  then,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  middle  class.  City  and 
town  lands  are  not  so  widely  distrib- 
uted. As  an  instance  of  concentra- 
tion of  ownership,  we  have  the  Astor 
estate,  which  looms  mountain-high  in 
Single-Tax  discussion.  We  have  other 
large  fortunes  in  city  realty.  Neverthe- 
less, not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of 
our  millionaires  have  the  bulk  of  their 
fortunes  invested  in  land.  Despite  the 
evidences  of  concentration  in  New 
York  and  a  few  of  our  other  largest 
cities,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  ur- 
ban land  as  prevailingly  a  middle-class 
investment.  Mines,  forests,  water- 
powers,  and  railway  rights  of  way  are 
held,  as  a  rule,  by  large  corporations; 
and  while  there  are  many  instances  of 
the  wide  distribution  of  their  shares, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  the  major- 
ity interest  is  held  by  the  very  rich. 
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IV 

As  the  foregoing  review  indicates, 
the  greater  part  of  the  land-values 
which  it  is  proposed  to  confiscate  is  the 
property  of  the  middle  class.  Middle- 
class  holdings  cannot  possibly  be  less 
than  three  fifths  of  the  total,  and  may 
conservatively  be  put  as  high  as  four 
fifths  of  it. 

Not  only  is  it  true  that  land  is  pre- 
vailingly a  middle-class  investment, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  probably  the 
chief  element  in  the  property  of  this 
class.  Men  of  moderate  means  own 
between  thirty  and  forty  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  land;  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  they  own  an  equal  amount  of 
wealth  in  other  forms.  And  current 
economic  forces  are  increasing  the  de- 
pendence of  the  middle  class  upon  the 
land.  Industrial  concentration  is  rap- 
idly transforming  the  small  business 
man  into  a  shareholder  and  an  em- 
ployee. As  a  shareholder  he  sees  his 
holdings  shrink  or  expand  under  mar- 
ket influences  which  he  cannot  so  eas- 
ily forecast  as  can  the  man  of  large 
wealth.  Stocks  which  he  has  purchased 
at  high  prices  in  a  period  of  inflation  of 
values  he  is  likely  to  sell  at  low  prices 
in  a  panic,  thus  forfeiting  a  part  of  his 
possessions  to  the  men  who  are  in  a 
better  position  to  meet  fluctuations 
than  he.  Land,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  easily  managed  in  small  parcels 
than  in  large.  There  are  no  terrifying 
fluctuations  in  its  value.  It  is,  more- 
over, not  a  sufficiently  productive  in- 
vestment to  tempt  men  of  large  means. 
Accordingly  it  is  the  one  investment 
that  the  middle  class  can  hold  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  rich.  In- 
deed, the  rich  cannot  hold  it  against  the 
middle  class,  except  through  the  pow- 
erful traditions  of  an  ancient  landed 
aristocracy,  fortified,  at  times,  by  legal 
institutions,  such  as  entail. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Single-Taxers 


that  the  relief  from  other  forms  of 
taxation  which  would  follow  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Single  Tax  would 
amply  compensate  the  man  of  modest 
means  for  the  loss  of  his  land.  This 
contention  obviously  involves  an  as- 
tonishing overestimate  of  the  burdens 
of  ordinary  taxation.  All  taxes,  other 
than  those  on  land,  aggregate  less  than 
one  half  of  the  land-rent  enjoyed  by 
the  middle  class.  And  of  these  taxes, 
not  more  than  a  third  falls  upon  the 
middle-class  landowners.  This  class 
cannot  therefore  recover,  in  the  way 
of  relief  from  ordinary  taxation,  more 
than  one  sixth  of  the  loss  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  tax. 

It  is  true  that  the  middle-class  land- 
owner bears,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
taxation,  the  burden  of  high  prices 
resulting  from  the  protective  system. 
This  burden,  however,  is  the  price 
which  the  American  people  chooses  to 
pay  for  an  acceleration  of  the  rate  of 
industrial  development.  Protection  is 
no  essential  element  in  the  existing 
financial  order;  any  financier  could  de- 
vise for  the  United  States  a  revenue 
system  containing  no  element  of  pro- 
tection, which  would  be  both  adequate 
and  economical.  And  any  protection- 
ist could  devise  restraints  upon  for- 
eign trade  even  under  the  Single  Tax. 
There  is  accordingly  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  all  that  the  Sin- 
gle-Taxers can  honestly  promise  the 
middle-class  landowner  is  a  relief  of 
one  dollar  in  taxation  for  every  six 
dollars  of  income  confiscated. 

The  Single  Tax  is,  then,  essentially 
a  device  for  the  spoliation  of  the  middle 
class.  In  justice  to  the  adherents  of  the 
doctrine,  however,  it  must  be  said  that 
they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  aware  of  this 
fact.  Few  of  them  have  ever  made  any 
effort  to  ascertain  the  existing  distri- 
bution of  the  property  which  they  seek 
to  confiscate.  Those  who  do  recognize 
the  facts  of  the  distribution  of  landed 
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property  hold  nevertheless  that  the 
gains  to  society  at  large  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  costs.  The  poor,  they 
urge,  will  gain  what  the  middle  class 
loses. 

If  the  poor  are  to  benefit  from  the 
Single  Tax,  it  must  be  either  through 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  or 
through  a  rise  in  wages.  The  removal 
of  the  custom  and  excise  duties  would 
doubtless  reduce  the  price  of  many  art- 
icles of  consumption.  We  should  still, 
however,  have  carriers  charging  what 
the  traffic  will  bear,  and  producers  and 
retailers  working  under  gentlemen's 
agreements.  These,  we  may  assume, 
would  absorb  no  small  part  of  the  slack 
created  by  the  remission  of  duties. 
Whatever  benefit  came  from  the  abo- 
lition of  the  duty  on  hides,  under 
the  Payne-Aldrich  act,  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed before  it  reached  the  buyer  of 
shoes.  The  remission  of  the  special 
taxes  on  tobacco,  after  the  Spanish 
War,  had  no  perceptible  effect  on  retail 
prices.  Not  increased  wages,  but  in- 
creased money  profits,  would  be  the 
most  prominent  effect  of  the  Single 
Tax.  That  this  would  be  the  probable 
result  will  appear  to  any  one  who  will 
put  the  problem  in  its  simplest  terms. 
An  annual  income  of  two  billion  dollars 
is  to  be  torn  from  the  grasp  of  the  mid- 
dle class.  There  is  no  automatic  device 
for  distributing  this  splendid  spoil: 
the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich  will 
have  to  strive  for  it.  Who  will  get  it? 


The  foregoing  analysis  will  appear 
to  the  convinced  Single-Taxer  as  both 
unfair  and  inadequate,  in  that  it  is 
confined  to  conditions  as  they  are,  and 
takes  no  account  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
past  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
Whatever  class  holds  the  land  now 
holds  unjustly,  according  to  the  Single- 
Taxers.  And  whatever  class  may  have 


to  be  despoiled,  its  present  pains  are 
of  no  weight  when  set  against  the  infin- 
ite future  advantages  of  a  society  freed 
from  the  burden  of  parasitism. 

We  may  ignore  the  contention  that 
land  cannot  properly  be  private  prop- 
erty because  its  value  is  not  traceable 
to  labor.  Attempts  to  reduce  values 
to  a  labor  basis  can  lead  to  only  one 
conclusion:  communism.  The  Single- 
Taxers  count  themselves  formidable 
antagonists  of  Socialism,  and  cannot 
afford  to  coquet  with  the  labor-prop- 
erty premise.  Furthermore,  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  fact  that 
many  land-titles  have  originated  in 
force  or  in  usurpation.  Too  many 
other  titles  have  originated  in  similar 
processes,  and  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  admonishes  us  that  all  social 
justifications  lie  in  the  future,  not  in 
the  past.  The  kernel  of  the  Single- 
Taxers*  attack  upon  land-values  lies 
in  the  idea  that  such  values  are  un- 
earned. And  this  -means  either  that 
they  have  been  acquired  with  less  than 
normal  effort  and  sacrifice,  or  that  such 
efforts  and  sacrifices  as  have  been  di- 
rected toward  their  acquisition  have 
been  barren  of  results  useful  to  society. 

It  is  a  widely  prevalent  belief  that 
investments  in  land  have  been  excep- 
tionally profitable  in  the  past.  On  our 
own  frontier,  lands  were  secured  from 
the  government  at  a  very  low  price,  or 
perhaps  for  only  a  nominal  fee.  Such 
lands  have  risen  steadily,  and  it  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  these  advances  in 
value  have  placed  their  fortunate  pos- 
sessors in  the  position  of  a  privileged 
class.  The  landowners,  according  to 
a  common  formula,  have  enjoyed  two 
incomes :  the  rent  of  their  land,  and  the 
advance  in  its  value. 

If  this  view  were  just,  it  would  be 
hard  to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  a 
new  agricultural  community  it  is  not 
the  landowners,  with  their  two  in- 
comes, who  attract  attention  by  their 
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rapid  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  the 
bankers,  the  grain  and  stock-buyers, 
the  grocers  and  lumber-dealers,  men 
who  have  to  content  themselves  with 
the  single  income  of  profit.  What  the 
landowners  have  received  is  a  dual  in- 
come, not  a  double  one.  If  we  have 
found  business  men  willing  to  invest 
their  capital  in  trade  and  industry,  the 
only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
fact  is  that  they  believed  that  the  an- 
nual profits  of  enterprise  are  superior 
to  all  the  gains  from  land.  And  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  rule.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  universal  belief  that  land- values 
will  rise,  land  is  commonly  overcapi- 
talized. Men  establish  themselves  in 
unsettled  regions  long  before  general 
economic  conditions  afford  them  a  re- 
turn commensurate  with  their  toil  and 
privations;  after  many  years  of  waiting 
they  sell  their  holdings  at  prices  which 
are  seldom  an  adequate  reward  for 
their  own  labors.  Nevertheless,  these 
prices  are  almost  always  in  excess  of 
the  capital  value  of  the  annual  returns 
from  the  land.  The  buyers  look  to  the 
'unearned  increment'  to  recoup  them 
for  the  loss  of  income  involved  in  tying 
up  their  capital  unproductively.  From 
a  personal  point  of  view,  the  *  unearned 
increment'  consists  of  the  wages  of 
pioneering  together  with  interest  on 
capital  sunk  in  the  price  of  the  soil. 
Both  the  wages  and  the  interest  are,  as 
a  rule,  below  the  normal  rate.  Pion- 
eers and  buyers  of  land  are  not  of  our 
shrewd  business  men,  but  are  persons 
of  modest  means,  who,  like  the  land 
reformers,  vastly  overestimate  the  pro- 
fits of  landed  investments. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  many  in- 
stances may  be  cited  of  astonishing 
advances  in  land-values.  Every  one 
knows  of  city  lands  that  have  doubled 
in  value  in  a  single  year.  Sometimes 
such  advances  are  confined  to  particu- 
lar districts,  affected  by  new  public  im- 
provements; sometimes  they  are  fairly 


uniform  throughout  a  city,  as  in  a 
*  boom  town '  of  the  West.  It  may  be  a 
wise  policy  to  make  such  chance  gains 
contribute  to  the  public  treasury,  just 
as  it  may  be  a  wise  policy  to  place  a  tax 
upon  other  abnormally  successful  spec- 
ulative transactions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  need  of  invoking  the  Single 
Tax  in  support  of  such  a  policy.  It 
finds  abundant  support  in  the  accepted 
theories  of  finance. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  exces- 
sive speculative  gains  do  occasionally 
appear  in  the  real-estate  field  should 
not,  however,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  advances  in  real  estate  are  of 
such  character.  On  much  the  greater 
part  of  our  lands,  urban  as  well  as 
agricultural,  the '  unearned  increment,' 
together  with  the  rent,  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  a  normal  return  on 
the  capital  invested  in  the  land.  If, 
then,  there  is  a  reason  for  taxing  away 
the  future  *  unearned,  increment,'  that 
reason  does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that 
the  landowners  form  a  privileged  class. 


VI 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  land- 
owners as  a  class  have  acquired  the 
values  in  their  possession  at  a  cost  in 
labor  and  sacrifice  fairly  comparable 
with  those  who  have  been  rewarded  by 
property  of  equal  value  in  other  forms. 
If,  however,  no  one  had  been  willing 
to  incur  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  ac- 
quire a  grist-mill,  we  should  have  had 
no  grist-mills.  If  no  one  had  ever  in- 
curred sacrifice  to  acquire  title  to  land, 
should  we  not  still  have  the  land  ?  It  is 
such  a  comparison  as  this  that  leads 
to  the  frequent  assertion  that  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  land  exercises  no 
useful  social  function. 

The  issue  looks  simple,  at  first  sight. 
Private  enterprise  made  the  mill;  pri- 
vate enterprise  did  not  make  the  land. 
But  the  contrast  is  fallacious.  A  wil- 
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derness,  however  fertile,  is  of  no  social 
significance.  The  land  that  serves  as 
the  foundation  of  our  economic  life  is 
the  land  under  the  plough  or  in  meadow 
or  pasture,  and  rendered  accessible  to 
markets  by  highways,  canals,  and  rail- 
roads. If  we  had  administered  our 
lands  from  the  beginning  according 
to  Single-Tax  principles,  when  would 
our  western  forests  have  been  cleared, 
our  prairies  transformed  into  fields 
of  wheat  and  corn?  Not  in  decades, 
but  in  centuries. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  typical 
American  pioneer  sought  land  that  was 
free,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  — 
land  which  he  might  use  as  long  as  he 
pleased  and  abandon  at  a  whim.  This 
man  did  not  seek  values,  nor  did  he 
produce  them.  He  cleared  the  land  of 
game  and  Indians,  and  made  easier  the 
path  of  the  economic  pioneer,  the  man 
who  put  the  land  under  cultivation  and 
made  it  yield  its  fruits,  not  for  his  bene- 
fit alone,  but  also  for  the  more  thickly 
settled  East  and  for  the  countries  of 
Europe.  The  economic  pioneer  was  in 
search  of  a  fortune.  He  would  not  have 
been  content  with  the  prospect  of  bare 
wages,  in  the  form  of  the  raw  products 
of  the  soil.  For  the  frontier  never 
yielded  wages  commensurate  with  its 
hardships. 

It  was  not  free  land,  but  land  that 
was  certain  to  rise  in  value,  that  at- 
tracted the  millions  of  men  from  our 
own  East  and  from  Europe  to  the  edge 
of  civilization.  The  transformation  of 
the  Western  wilderness  into  an  empire 
of  farms  was  the  work  of  the  *  unearned 
increment.'  One  who  wishes  to  see  the 
unearned  increment  performing  a  sim- 
ilar work  to-day  has  only  to  visit  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  What  has  in- 
duced the  hundreds  of  thousands  from 
our  own  comfortable  and  prosperous 
Middle  West  to  cross  the  border  and 
quarter  their  families  in  pine  shanties 
on  the  blizzard-swept  plains?  The  lure 
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of  the  unearned  increment.  Lands 
purchasable  at  ten  dollars  an  acre 
which  may  be  expected  to  rise  to  fifty 
dollars. 

If  the  Single-Tax  principle  had  been 
in  operation  from  the  beginning  of  our 
history,  what  would  have  been  the 
course  of  our  Western  development? 
With  the  state  as  universal  landlord,  all 
that  the  West  could  have  promised  the 
settler  would  have  been  the  wages  of 
his  labor.  To  compensate  for  all  the 
sacrifices  involved  in  pioneer  life,  the 
wages  would  have  had  to  be  made  very 
high.  And  this  means  that  the  opening 
of  new  lands  would  necessarily  have 
waited  upon  the  time  when  the  pres- 
sure of  population  in  the  older  centres 
and  the  increasing  miseries  of  the  poor 
should  expel  some  of  their  number 
to  the  frontier.  Under  such  a  condi- 
tion of  development,  Kentucky  would 
doubtless  still  be  a  dark  and  bloody 
ground,  and  the  Ohio  forests  a  haunt 
of  outlaws.  Buffaloes  would  still  range 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  the  Can- 
adian Northwest  would  remain  for  sev- 
eral centuries  to  come  an  asset  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  Slavery  would 
still  be  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
our  social  system,  and  our  greatness  as 
a  nation  would  be  a  matter  for  future 
ages  to  achieve. 

It  was  the  unearned  increment  which 
opened  the  West  and  laid  the  basis 
for  our  present  colossal  industrialism. 
It  was  the  unearned  increment  which 
created  a  vast  surplus  of  food-products 
and  raised  the  curse  of  periodic  famine 
from  Western  civilization.  The  exu- 
berant fertility  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley lifted  millions  of  men  from  poverty 
and  quickened  the  life  of  the  whole 
Occident.  There  are,  of  course,  those 
who  will  say  that  this  was  not  worth 
while;  that  human  life  was  more  satis- 
fying under  the  ancient  condition  of 
well-defined  classes,  some  secure  in 
their  superiority,  others  inured  to  their 
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lot.  Such  considerations  lie  entirely 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  is 
to  indicate  that  the  unearned  incre- 
ment —  that  supposedly  functionless 
element  in  our  distributive  system  — 
has  played  an  extraordinarily  active 
part  in  building  up  our  modern  indus- 
trialism. 

VII 

If  the  unearned  increment  has  al- 
ready completed  its  work,  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  natural  prey  of  a  state  which 
recognizes  neither  vested  interests  nor 
the  claims  of  past  services  to  present 
rewards.  Ethical  and  political  reasons 
for  opposing  the  confiscation  of  land- 
values  may  still  persist;  but  the  prin- 
cipal economic  ground  for  opposing 
such  a  policy  falls  away  if  the  unearned 
increment  is  now  socially  inert.  If  our 
lands  will  be  as  well  cultivated,  our 
cities  as  rapidly  improved,  under  the 
Single  Tax  as  they  are  under  existing 
conditions,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
proposed  confiscation  is  economically 
indefensible. 

American  agriculture  is  not  yet 
ready  to  dispense  with  the  unearned 
increment.  Our  four  million  independ- 
ent farmers  represent  the  more  intelli- 
gent, the  more  efficient,  and  the  more 
provident  of  our  rural  population.  Able 
men  among  the  tenants  and  the  hired 
laborers  are  only  transiently  in  those 
classes :  their  qualities  destine  them  to 
become  independent  farmers.  Now, 
what  are  the  annual  earnings  of  the  in- 
dependent farmer?  On  an  average, 
$600.  This  sum,  which  is  less  than  the 
city  laborer  of  equally  good  economic 
quality  earns  with  his  bare  hands,  in- 
cludes not  only  the  reward  of  the  farm- 
er's labor,  but  interest  on  a  capital, 
in  land  and  improvements,  averaging 
$7500.  What  wonder  that  there  is  a 
steady  movement  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion to  the  cities?  The  fact  to  be  ex- 


plained is  that  the  movement  is  not 
universal. 

And  the  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  unearned  increment.  To  his 
meagre  $600  of  money  income  the  in- 
dependent farmer  adds  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  his  land.  This  item  he 
usually  overestimates,  and  thus  makes 
out  of  it  a  powerful  motive  for  remain- 
ing on  the  land,  producing  wheat  and 
meat  for  the  consumption  of  the  cities. 
However  high  the  present  prices  of  food 
may  seem  to  the  city-dweller,  they  are 
not  so  high  as  they  would  be  if  agri- 
cultural products  were  not,  in  large 
measure,  a  by-product  of  the  unearned 
increment. 

Increase  in  the  value  of  land  cannot 
continue  indefinitely  to  supplement  the 
farmer's  income.  In  parts  of  the  East 
lands  have  already  ceased  to  rise. 
Those  are  the  regions  of  the  abandon- 
ed farms.  In  parts  of  the  Middte  West 
lands,  while  still  rising  slowly,  are 
approaching  a  stationary  level.  Those 
are  the  regions  from  which  the  most 
enterprising  men  are  emigrating  to 
Canada,  where  the  promise  of  unearned 
increment  is  still  rich.  Sooner  or  later 
practically  all  our  lands  will  cease  to 
rise.  When  we  shall  have  attained  to 
this  condition  the  money  returns  to 
labor,  and  capital  in  agriculture  will 
have  to  be  made  equal  to  wages  and  in- 
terest in  the  cities.  Or  rather,  agricult- 
ural returns  must  be  made  superior  to 
those  attainable  in  the  cities,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  isolation  and  monotony 
of  rural  life.  This  readjustment  will 
be  effected  through  advancing  prices 
of  agricultural  products  and  through 
restricted  opportunity  in  the  cities. 

If  we  desire  to  enter  at  once  upon 
this  process  of  readjustment,  we  have 
only  to  enact  the  Single  Tax.  The  more 
enterprising  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, despoiled  of  their  property  and 
of  an  essential  part  of  their  income, 
will  cease  to  produce  food  for  the  city 
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laborers,  and  will  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  them  for  jobs.  What  will 
follow  is  easy  to  forecast:  increasing 
misery  in  the  cities,  advancing  agricult- 
ural prices,  and,  in  the  end,  a  new 
equilibrium.  Yet  the  Single  Tax  has 
been  seriously  advanced  as  a  sure 
means  of  alleviating  poverty. 


VIII 

In  recent  years  the  Single-Taxers 
have  concentrated  their  attacks  upon 
urban  land- values.  These,  they  assert, 
are  purely  parasitic  and  act  as  a  dead 
weight  upon  building  operations.  The 
grasping  landlord,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  is  ultimately  responsible  for 
the  congestion  of  the  slums,  and  hence 
for  much  of  the  vice  and  crime  of  the 
city.  The  population  of  the  metropoli- 
tan district  of  New  York  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  a 
year.  Every  person  in  this  vast  army 
contributes  something  to  land-values. 
In  what  way  have  the  owners  of  land 
earned  this  additional  value?  Certain- 
ly, there  appears  to  be  ground  for  the 
charge  of  parasitism. 

If  the  new  values  distributed  them- 
selves uniformly  among  passive  land- 
owners, the  charge  of  parasitism  would 
hold.  They  do  not,  however,  distrib- 
ute themselves  uniformly.  Competing 
landowners  are  forced  to  struggle  for 
them;  and  the  struggle  is  not  barren  of 
social  gains.  There  are  clearly  defined 
currents  of  life  and  business  in  the 
metropolitan  district,  and  no  man  can 
forecast  with  certainty  the  direction 
they  will  take.  But  if  provision  is  to 
be  made  for  the  housing  of  the  new 
population  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  new  business,  many  builders 
must  stake  their  money  upon  their 
guesses  as  to  the  future  direction  of  the 
currents.  Otherwise  the  city  would 
suffer  chronically  from  an  intolerable 
congestion. 


85 

Those  whose  guesses  prove  correct 
find  their  buildings  occupied  at  high 
rents,  or  salable  at  prices  in  excess  of 
costs.  This  means  that  an  'unearned 
increment*  attaches  to  the  site,  since 
building  capital  itself  can  hold  no  ab- 
normal value.  Those  who  have  guessed 
wrong  must  content  themselves  with 
'writing  off'  a  part  of  their  capital. 
Now,  it  is  proposed  by  the  Single- 
Taxers  to  appropriate  to  the  state 
the  fruits  of  building  speculations  that 
prove  successful,  while  leaving  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  the  fruits  of  unsuccess- 
ful speculations.  And  on  such  a  basis 
they  expect  a  '  boom '  in  building. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  predicting 
the  results  of  such  a  policy.  Men 
would  build  only  after  it  became 
practically  certain  that  their  buildings 
would  be  in  demand.  Construction 
would  follow  increase  in  population, 
instead  of  anticipating  it,  as  at  present. 
The  evils  of  over-building,  of  which 
real-estate  journals  so  frequently  com- 
plain, would  be  effectually  controlled. 
But  these  are  not  the  evils  which 
chiefly  oppress  the  tenant  class  and 
harass  the  city  reformer. 

It  is  well  known  to  everyone  con- 
versant with  the  facts  of  realty-promo- 
tion that  it  is  in  the  '  boom  towns '  and 
the  active  sections  of  a  large  city, 
where  land-values  are  rising  rapidly, 
that  over-building  .most  frequently 
occurs.  Whence,  then,  do  the  Single- 
Taxers  derive  their  doctrine  that  ad- 
vancing land-values  not  only  do  not 
hasten  the  progress  of  improvement, 
but  actually  retard  it?  Not  from  ob- 
servation, but  from  theory.  And  they 
may  justly  demand  that  their  conten- 
tions be  met  on  a  rigorously  theoretical 
ground. 

The  Single-Tax  theory  premises  va- 
cant land  advancing  in  value  at  a  rate 
corresponding  to  normal  interest  on  an 
equivalent  capital  investment.  Why 
should  the  owner  of  such  land  improve 
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it?  Most  of  the  vacant  land  in  cities 
is  actually  increasing  in  value  at  such 
a  rate  —  a  fact  that  is  logically  de- 
ducible  from  the  accepted  principles 
of  real-estate  valuations.  Now,  have 
we  not  here  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  parcels  of  land  in  our 
cities  are  held  unimproved,  while  in 
certain  other  quarters  of  the  same  cit- 
ies human  beings  are  packed  ten  in  a 
room?  The  Single-Taxers  assert  that 
we  have. 

If,  however,  we  examine  the  matter 
closely,  we  shall  see  that  while  there 
is  nothing  to  compel  the  owner  of  such 
land  to  improve  it,  he  can  afford  to  do 
so  the  moment  that  prospective  rentals 
will  cover  interest  on  his  building  capi- 
tal alone.  And  there  is  no  conceivable 
state  in  which  he  can  afford  to  improve 
if  the  rentals  will  pay  less  than  this. 
He  cannot  do  this  even  if  the  land  is 
free,  without  selling-price  or  rent.  The 
Single  Tax  therefore  cannot  produce  a 
state  more  favorable  for  building  than 
that  which  exists  where  the  land  is  ris- 
ing at  the  rate  we  have  assumed. 

If  a  builder  must  buy  land  which  is 
not  rising,  he  cannot  afford  to  build 
unless  prospective  rentals  will  pay  in- 
terest on  his  land  investment  as  well 
as  on  his  building  investment.  If  he 
builds  on  ground  leased  from  a  private 
person  or  '  single- taxed '  by  the  state, 
he  must  extort  from  his  tenants  rentals 
covering  both  the  ground-rent  and  in- 
terest on  his  investment. 

The  Single-Taxers,  it  is  true,  promise 
immunity  from  taxation  of  the  build- 
ing; and  where  the  value  of  land  is  low, 
this  immunity  would  be  a  sufficient 
offset  to  the  *  unearned  increment'  of 
which  they  would  deprive  the  builder. 
Where  the  land-value  represents  a 
large  part  of  the  total  investment,  as  in 
most  of  our  cities,  the  offset  would  be 
insufficient.  An  honestly  administered 
Single  Tax  could  not  produce  condi- 
tions so  favorable  to  building  as  now 


exist  wherever  land-values  are  rising 
rapidly. 

It  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  inspect 
the  Single-Tax  project  for  destroying 
the  slum.  It  is  the  value  of  land  that 
forces  the  city  builder  to  occupy  every 
possible  foot  of  ground  space,  to  pile 
story  above  story,  to  subdivide  each 
story  into  the  smallest  apartments  and 
rooms  that  can  be  tenanted  by  living 
man.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  value  of  land  takes  the 
form  of  a  capital  sum,  as  is  now  com- 
monly the  case,  or  of  an  annual  rental, 
an  occasional  form  now,  which  would 
be  universal  under  the  Single  Tax.  The 
reasons  for  economizing  ground  space 
are  the  same  in  either  case;  except 
that  the  Single  Tax  promises  immunity 
from  taxation  on  the  building  and  so 
would  offer  an  inducement  to  covering 
still  more  of  the  ground  space,  and 
pushing  the  stories  still  higher  toward 
the  sky.  The  Single-Taxers  propose, 
then,  to  relieve  urban  congestion  by 
means  which  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  be  sheltered  by  each 
unit  of  roof. 

IX 

Private  property  in  land,  as  we  have 
seen,  serves  an  important  purpose  in 
production,  so  long  as  land-values  con- 
tinue to  advance.  Such  advances  can- 
not continue  forever.  The  time  will 
come  when  agricultural  land  will  bear 
a  constant  value,  based  upon  its  an- 
nual productive  capacity.  The  cities, 
too,  will  in  the  end  reach  the  limit  of 
their  growth,  and  an  unearned  incre- 
ment will  no  longer  attach  to  site- val- 
ues. When  such  a  time  comes,  there 
will  be  no  good  reason  why  the  state 
should  not  become  the  universal  land- 
lord, provided  that  it  has  evolved  to 
the  point  where  it  can  manage  so  colos- 
sal a  landed  estate  more  efficiently  than 
can  private  landowners.  Just  as  there 
will  be  no  good  reason  why  the  state 
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should  not  take  over  the  railways, 
mines,  and  industries  of  the  nation  as 
soon  as  it  is  able  to  administer  those 
enterprises  more  effectively  than  pri- 
vate business  men.  It  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  the  administration  of  the 
land,  under  a  tenant  system,  would  re- 
present a  heavier  task  for  the  state 
than  the  administration  of  railways, 
mines,  and  industries  combined. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  the 
state  is  ready  to  take  over  its  landed 
domain.  Should  this  be  effected  through 
confiscation,  as  the  Single-Taxers  pro- 
pose, or  through  purchase?  The  pur- 
chase of  the  land  may  be  rejected  as 
impracticable.  For  the  present  price 
represents  not  only  the  capital  value 
of  its  rent,  but  also  the  anticipated 
value  of  all  the  unearned  increments  of 
the  future.  The  net  revenue  that  the 
state  would  secure  from  its  lands  would 
probably  never  equal  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  created  in  the  process 
of  acquiring  the  land. 

If  the  lands  are  to  be  confiscated, 
the  act  must  be  justified  by  its  social 
consequences.  What  these  would  be 
is  already  sufficiently  clear.  The  pro- 
posed land  reform  would  deprive  the 
middle  class  of  its  chief  possession:  the 
possession  on  which  its  economic  inde- 
pendence mainly  rests.  And  this  would 
mean,  practically,  the  elimination  of 
the  middle  class  as  a  political  factor. 

It  was  Aristotle  who  first  pointed 
out  the  dependence  of  political  stabil- 
ity and  personal  freedom  upon  a  power- 
ful middle  class.  To  the  present  day  no 
authority  on  political  science  has  arisen 
to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  rela- 
tion. It  was  the  middle  class  of  Eng- 
land that  established  constitutional 
liberty.  It  was  the  middle  class  that 
destroyed  the  ancien  regime  in  France 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  liberal 
state.  Our  own  Constitution  is  essen- 


tjally  a  middle-class  document,  and  it 
is  the  middle  class  that  defends  it 
against  attack. 

We  may  contrast  our  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  our  own  liberal  institu- 
tions with  our  skepticism  of  attempts 
to  intrdduce  similar  institutions  in 
countries  in  a  different  stage  of  social 
development.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
constitutionalism  can  be  more  than  a 
name  in  Russia  and  Turkey,  or  that 
democracy  in  Mexico  can  signify  any- 
thing but  a  cloak  for  force.  It  is  not 
that  we  doubt  the  political  capacity  of 
Slavs  and  Moslems  and  Mexicans.  But 
those  nations  lack  the  chief  prerequi- 
site of  political  freedom  and  order:  a 
vigorous  middle  class. 

Not  all  will  agree,  it  is  true,  that  the 
liberal  regime  is  the  best  conceivable 
political  order.  The  Socialists  are  es- 
pecially violent  in  their  attacks  upon 
it.  And  every  Socialist  recognizes  that 
constitutionalism  and  free  enterprise 
are  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
middle  class.  Eliminate  the  middle 
class,  and  there  will  remain  no  serious 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Socialism. 
Accordingly,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  impatience  which  the  So- 
cialist usually  manifests  toward  the 
Single-Taxer.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  not 
a  Socialist,  but  he  is  laboring  valiantly 
to  produce  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  Socialism  has  any  chance  what- 
soever of  success.  Transform  our  four 
million  independent  farmers  into  ten- 
ants of  the  state;  despoil  an  equal  num- 
ber of  our  middle-class  townsmen  of 
their  one  solid  possession,  and  the  ex- 
propriation of  the  remaining  private 
owners  of  property  will  be  easily  ac- 
complished. Despite  the  sentimental 
antipathies  of  their  respective  adher- 
ents, then,  the  Single  Tax  and  Social- 
ism are  closely  related.  Their  relation 
is  that  of  means  and  end. 
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BY   JOSEPH   WARREN   BEACH 


CAFE  D'HARCOURT 

HE  sits  established  underneath  his  awning 

Before  the  lighted  window,  like  a  Buddha 

Snugly  enshrined  within  a  jeweled  casket. 

His  narrow  eyes  and  grinning  parchment  visage 

Proclaim  him  of  the  race  Antipodal 

Who  make  the  most  of  Buddhas,  and  to  all 

Your  courteous  inquiries  he  makes  answer 

In  French  of  Ti-en-Tsin:  *  I  am  of  China.' 

Perhaps  the  seed  of  emperors,  and  come 

To  learn  the  mysteries  of  government, 

He  will  return  to  take  the  helm  of  empire, 

A  pregnant  orator,  —  at  least  a  statesman. 

But  though  you  ply  him  with  a  thousand  questions, 

And  though  he  shows  no  sign  of  failing  patience 

But  ever  seems  most  eager  to  oblige  you, 

You  get  no  further  in  your  quest 'of  knowledge, 

And  must  digest  one  statement  comprehensive 

In  oriental  French:  'I  am  of  China.' 

You  think  you  might  have  known  that  without  asking. 
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CAFfi  STEINBACH 

ONE  who  has  languished  in  Siberian  prisons 

And  mined  for  golden  learning  in  Toulouse, 

For  marketing  perchance  in  Buenos  Ayres, 

Now  takes  his  summer  ease  in  idle  Paris 

With  comrades  of  the  hospitable  Quarter, 

Who  rise  at  noon,  and  dine  not  long  ere  daybreak 

Under  the  care  of  Maurice  at  the  Steinbach. 

On  no  man's  forehead  can  you  read  his  fate, 

So  intervolved  is  circumstance,  but  here 

Is  written  out  so  much  of  one  man's  nature, 

Frank  loving-kindness  and  good-fellowship. 

And  by  his  words  you  learn  that  he  has  pondered 

The  lore  of  books  and  puzzling  map  of  life. 

For  while  the  women,  with  their  pocket-mirrors 

And  powder-puffs  and  napkins,  make  an  effort 

To  freshen  up  their  tarnished  visages, 

And  Maurice  dodges  featly  here  and  there 

With  steaming  platters  and  with  pleasantries, 

And  while  the  dancers  thread  the  crowded  tables, 

Sluggishly  whirling  like  the  muddy  current 

Among  the  weedy  rocks  of  some  back-water, 

And  the  card-players  go  on  undiverted, 

This  Russian  youth  holds  grave  and  steady  converse 

Of  Marx  and  Plato,  Washington  and  Ruskin, 

Of  government  and  misery  and  crime, 

Humanity,  and  of  the  Golden  Age. 


A  NEW  LIGHT 


BY   ABRAHAM   MITRIE   RIHBANY 


IT  was  in  October,  1886,  that  I  was 
admitted  to  the  American  boarding- 
school,  known  to  us  as  the  High  School 
of  Suk-el-Gharb,  a  village  situated  on 
one  of  a  lofty  chain  of  hills  overlooking 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  nine 
miles  east  of  the  city  of  Beyrout. 

In  making  preparations  for  this  im- 
portant step,  the  first  thing  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  an  order  to  the  carpenter 
for  a  clothes-chest.  This  was  a  proud 
possession,  the  first  earthly  object  be- 
sides my  clothes  which  I  could  call  my 
own.  The  carpenter  covered  the  chest 
with  cheap  yellow  paint  which,  when- 
ever, however,  and  wherever  I  touched 
it,  came  off  on  my  hands  and  clothes. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  interesting 
spectacle  to  see  a  'green'  boy  painted 
yellow. 

As  for  myself,  instead  of  the  bloom- 
er^like  shirwal,  used  among  the  Leban- 
onians,  I  put  on  the  more  genteel  ghim- 
baz  (a  gown  which  resembles  a  kimono), 
an  embroidered  vest,  a  silk  sash,  white 
stockings  and  red  slippers,  thus  giving 
myself  quite  a  citified  appearance.  A 
muleteer,  who  cheered  my  way  with 
quaint  songs,  carried  me,  with  my  bed 
and  clothes-chest,  to  the  coveted  insti- 
tution of  learning.  Upon  my  arrival  I 
was  assigned  three  pine  boards  and 
two  saw-horses  as  a  bedstead.  That  was 
the  first  elevating  influence  of  educa- 
tion that  I  felt.  But  by  force  of  habit 
as  well  as  gravitation  I  found  myself 
twice  on  the  floor  in  my  first  night  in 
that  American  school. 

When  the  supper-bell  rang  that  eve- 
ning, the  pupils  filed  into  the  dining- 
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room,  where  seats  were  assigned  to  the 
newcomers.  All  remained  standing  un- 
til the  senior  teacher  came  in  and  said 
grace.  That  pious  act  was  startling 
to  me.  I  had  seen  my  teacher,  a  lay- 
man, offer  prayer  at  the  opening  of 
every  school-day  in  my  childhood,  and 
I  greatly  enjoyed  the  little  service,  but 
that  a  layman  should  'bless  the  food' 
was  altogether  at  variance  with  my  re- 
ligious antecedents.  Only  the  priest 
had  the  authority  to  lift  his  conse- 
crated hand  and  bestow  a  blessing  on 
such  an  occasion.  Where  did  the  teach- 
er get  his  authority  to  perform  such  a 
solemn  act?  With  such  a  question  in 
mind,  I  could  not  be  reverent  during 
the  prayer.  I  did  not  bow  my  head 
or  close  my  eyes;  I  looked  at  the  pray- 
ing teacher  with  much  curiosity  as  I 
explained  to  myself  that  the  entire 
performance  was  a  peculiarity  of  Pro- 
testantism with  which  I  was  not  at  all 
concerned.  I  had  come  to  the  school 
to  get  knowledge,  and  nothing  else. 

Next  morning  lessons  began.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  my  schooling  had  been 
so  sadly  interrupted  when  I  was  put 
to  work  at  the  age  of  nine,  I  was  as- 
signed to  a  class  of  'beginners.'  They 
were  much  younger  boys  than  I,  and 
among  them  I  appeared  like  a  giant 
among  pigmies.  I  was  tall,  rough,  and 
awkward,  with  a  vague  hunger  for 
knowledge.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  a  great  consolation  that  my  dear 
friend,  Iskander,  who  had  just  been 
elevated  to  the  position  of  instructor, 
was  to  be  my  teacher. 

All  studies,  up  to  the  senior  year, 
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were  given  in  Arabic.  English  was 
taught  as  a  language.  It  interested  me 
at  once.  I  looked  upon  the  English 
Primer  as  the  gateway  to  untold  mys- 
teries, and  when  I  was  able  to  say, 
'Run,  mouse,  run.  The  cat  will  catch 
you,'  I  felt  that  I  had  entered  into  the 
exalted  circle  of  the  learned. 

But  the  study  which  assumed  su- 
premacy in  my  mind  above  all  others 
during  my  first  year  in  school  was  that 
of  the  Bible.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
thrilling  charm  of  my  first  Sunday- 
School  lesson.  Our  topic  was  the  story 
of  Elijah's  ascension  into  heaven  in  a 
chariot  of  fire.  As  a  Syrian  boy  I  had 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  believing 
in  miracles.  In  the  minds  of  my  people 
the  miraculous  element  stands  as  the 
very  foundation  of  religion.  Our  Bible 
was  full  of  miracles.  Our  saints,  even 
our  priests,  worked  miracles.  Miracles 
grew  under  our  eyes.  But,  to  me,  the 
wonder  of  wonders  was  the  fact  that 
the  Bible,  the  great  and  holy  book  of 
our  religion,  the  Bible  of  which,  as  a 
Greek  Orthodox,  I  had  heard  so  much 
but  which  I  had  seen  so  seldom  in  the 
hands  of  the  laity,  was  now  free  and 
open,  even  to  me,  not  only  to  read,  but 
to  study,  and  to  have  explained  to  me, 
verse  by  verse,  by  'learned  men'! 

Every  school-day,  for  all  the  schol- 
ars, the  first  lesson  was  the  Bible.  It 
was  the  Bible,  however,  not  under  the 
microscope  of  the  'higher  critics,'  but 
the  Bible  just  as  it  reads.  The  pupils 
read  the  lesson  in  turn,  each  reading 
one  or  two  verses,  and  the  teacher  ex- 
plained the  text,  as  a  profound  and  un- 
corrupted  supernaturalist  must  explain 
it. 

The  ethical  distinctions,  also,  which 
beset  the  more  highly  cultivated  minds 
in  these  days  with  regard  to  certain 
portions  of  the  Bible,  were  unknown 
even  to  our  teachers.  We  read  the  scrip- 
tural stories  just  as  they  were.  They 
had  grown  and  been  recorded  in  our 


country.  They  were  the  very  pre- 
cipitate of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  our  people  put  forth  in 
the  current  idioms  of  the  land  of  our 
heritage,  and  all  bound  together  by  a 
divine  purpose.  Therefore,  'What  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder.' 

The  great  mystery  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  as  it  was  interpreted  by  our 
teacher,  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  me.  The  Holy  of  Holies  sym- 
bolized the  unapproachable  Divine 
Presence.  'The  holy  place,'  where  the 
priests  ministered  to  waiting  Israel, 
represented  the  world  and  humanity 
seeking  the  light.  The  'veil  of  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen,'  which  hung  between  the  Holy  of 
Holies  and  the  holy  place,  symbolized 
the  barrier  which  was  established  be- 
tween God  and  mankind  when  Adam 
fell,  and  which  could  be  removed  only 
when  the  promise  of  a  Saviour  was 
fulfilled.  When  Jesus  was  crucified  on 
Calvary,  and  thus  'paid  the  price  of 
sin,'  'the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent 
in  twain,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,' 
signifying  the  removal  of  the  barrier  of 
original  sin  and  the  opening  of  the  way 
of  salvation  to  all  those  who  come  to 
the  Father  through  the  Son. 

To  me,  that  was  Christian  theology 
in  a  nutshell.  Other  explanations  of 
the  Bible  were  indeed  precious,  but  the 
lesson  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  a  concen- 
trated world  of  religious  knowledge, 
was  my  chief  treasure. 

When  I  returned  home  for  the 
Christmas  vacation,  I  was  expected  to 
give  a  creditable  account  of  myself  as 
a  student.  All  my  other  acquirements 
seemed  to  me  too  insignificant  to  be 
compared  with  my  Biblical  knowledge, 
of  which,  however,  my  only  significant 
possessions  were  the  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  story  of  the 
ascension  of  Elijah.  So,  when  a  goodly 
company  of  friends  and  relatives  came 
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in  to  greet  me,  on  the  evening  of  my 
arrival,  and  asked  me  to  'tell  what  I 
had  learned/  the  story  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies  leaped  spontaneously  forth 
from  my  mind.  Upon  my  auditors  it 
had  a  telling  effect.  It  was  amazing  to 
them  'what  schools  could  do.'  One  of 
my  cousins  was  so  carried  away  by  my 
portrayal  of  the  divine  mysteries,  that, 
throwing  up  his  hands  in  the  air,  in 
Oriental  fashion,  he  exclaimed,  'My 
cousin,  by  the  life  of  God,  go  no  deeper 
into  learning.  I  fear  you  might  lose 
your  mind!' 

The  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  was  also  very  inter- 
esting to  me,  but  somewhat  disquiet- 
ing. It  threatened  my  ancient  ortho- 
dox faith  in  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  the  mediatorial  offices  of  the 
saints.  I  was  taught  that  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  only,  was  of  divine  au- 
thority; that  church  ordinances  were 
man-made,  therefore  faulty.  Prayer 
to  the  saints,  I  was  told,  was  'a  wor- 
ship of  the  creature  in  place  of  the 
Creator';  the  Church  was  the  company 
of  all  believers,  and  not  simply  a  body 
of  priests;  fasting  and  other  legalistic 
practices  were  vain  efforts  on  the  part 
of  man  to  save  himself  by  his  own  en- 
deavor, instead  of  seeking  salvation  by 
faith  in  the  atoning  merits  of  Christ. 
I  felt  especially  predisposed  to  set  my 
face  against  Protestantism  when  it 
taught  me  to  give  up  adoring  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  the  *  Mother  of  God.' 

My  education  was  not  confined  to 
the  Bible  and  Protestant  doctrines.  I 
was  instructed  in  arithmetic,  in  Eng- 
lish, in  reading  the  classical  Arabic, 
in  grammar,  geography,  and  writing. 
My  more  mature  faculties  led  me  soon 
out  of  the  beginners'  class  to  higher 
grades,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  I  was  allowed  to  attend  the  class 
of  'essayists,'  whose  essays  were  heard 
and  criticised  by  the  senior  teacher 
every  Saturday  morning. 


The  most  startling  experience  of  my 
first  year  in  school  was  my  *  preaching ' 
at  the  meeting  of  the  recently  organ- 
ized Christian  Endeavor  Society,  which 
comprised  the  entire  student  body  and 
all  the  teachers.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  invitation  to  exercise  this 
office  came  to  me  as  a  great  honor,  but 
it  was  a  crushing  one.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  one  of  the  teachers  led 
the  devotional  exercises,  and  then 
quietly  introduced  me  as  the  preacher 
of  the  evening.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
my  life  that  I  had  ever  faced  an  audi- 
ence. My  *  sermon,'  which  occupied 
four  foolscap  pages,  had  taken  me  so 
long  to  write  that  I  thought  it  would 
take  as  long  to  read.  I  was  disposed, 
therefore,  to  read  it  from  the  pulpit 
with  rapidity.  What  the  sermon  was 
about  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion, and  the  manuscript  is  lost.  What 
I  do  remember  of  that  occasion  is  a 
curious  psychological  experience. 

As  I  looked  down  from  the  platform 
I  seemed  to  be  peering  through  a  pow- 
erful magnify  ing-glass.  The  heads  of 
my  auditors  assumed  enormous  propor- 
tions ;  their  eyes  glared  at  me  like  those 
of  an  angry  bull,  and  really  frightened 
me.  Nothing  whatever  seemed  nor- 
mal. It  was  my  sub-conscious  self  that 
read  the  little  sermon,  and  I  'came 
to '  in  my  seat  in  the  audience,  mop- 
ping my  face  violently.  Unconscious 
of  all  that  was  going  on  around  me,  I 
turned  to  one  of  the  boys  and  asked, 
'What  happened?'  'You  preached,' 
was  his  hasty  answer,  'for  about  two 
minutes.' 

When  I  went  home  for  my  summer 
vacation,  I  was  received  by  my  family 
and  friends,  not  only  affectionately 
but  with  that  regard  which  is  accorded 
seekers  after  knowledge  among  all  peo- 
ples. The  fact  that  my  attainments 
were  as  yet  very  meagre  counted  for 
naught  with  my  people.  I  was  in  the 
path  of  wisdom,  and  that  was  enough. 
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But  such  honors  brought  with  them 
great  responsibilities.  I  was  supposed 
to  be  able  to  give  an  enlightened  opin- 
ion on  every  subject  under  the  sun, 
from  a  problem  in  subtraction  to  med- 
ical questions  and  the  policies  of  the 
European  nations. 

It  was  a  source  of  gratification  to  my 
parents,  and  to  the  pious  among  our 
neighbors,  that  I  had  not  departed 
from  my  Mother  Church.  During  that 
summer  our  little  parish  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  a  visit  from  the  great  Pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  who  was  then  on  a 
pastoral  tour  through  his  ancient  see. 
Aside  from  the  stupendous  prestige  of 
his  official  position,  he  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Sultan,  and  so,  wherever 
he  went,  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
were  little  more  than  his  servants.  The 
entire  population  of  our  town  and  the 
neighboring  villages  went  out  to  meet 
him.  The  men  of  our  church  formed 
themselves  into  an  armed  escort,  firing 
salutes  all  the  way  and  enveloping  the 
entire  procession,  Patriarch  and  all,  in 
clouds  of  smoke  and  dust.  I  was 
equipped  for  the  occasion  with  a  pair 
of  flint-lock  pistols  and  a  more  modern 
double-barreled  shotgun,  and  my  place 
in  the  procession  was  close  to  the  white 
horse  of  His  Eminence. 

At  such  times  as  this  I  felt  myself  to 
be  as  yet  a  true  Greek  Orthodox,  but 
when  I  returned  to  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  worship  in  our  village  church,  I 
discovered  that  the  Protestant  virus 
had  gone  deeper  into  my  blood  than  I 
had  been  aware  of,  or  desired.  My 
soul  was  rent  in  twain.  Sentimentally, 
I  was  still  Greek  Orthodox;  intellect- 
ually, I  had  leaned  perceptibly  toward 
Protestantism.  The  pictures  of  the 
saints  on  the  walls  of  our  church  seem- 
ed to  me  less  rich  in  spiritual  mystery 
than  they  did  before  I  went  to  school. 
Saint-worship  and  many  church  cere- 
monials appeared  beset  with  question- 
marks.  They  had  no  warrant  in  the 


Bible,  and  my  inquiring  mind  chafed 
under  their  claims.  Such  issues  were 
perpetually  in  my  mind,  and  I  was  in- 
clined to  argue  them  with  my  parents 
or  even  with  the  priest.  The  priest, 
however,  who  was  very  ignorant  and 
quick-tempered,  had  very  little  to  say 
excepting  to  rebuke  me  for  emulating 
the  methods  of  'those  accursed  Pro- 
testants who  know  nothing  else  but  to 
argue.' 

With  all  our  differences,  however,  I 
managed  to  retain  my  respect  for  the 
priest  until  he  led  me,  by  his  own  ar- 
rogance, to  think  and  act  differently. 
After  my  return  from  school,  I  no  longer 
observed  fast-days  and  days  of  ab- 
stention from  meat.  One  evening,  as 
ill-luck  had  it,  the  priest  called  at  our 
house  and  found  me  eating  meat  on  a 
forbidden  day.  He  was  violent  with 
rage.  'What  are  you  eating,  you  ac- 
cursed of  God?'  he  said.  'You  are 
neither  sick  nor  feeble.  Why  do  you 
sin  in  this  manner?'  Shaking  with 
anger,  he  advanced  toward  me  and 
lifted  his  foot  to  kick  the  table  from 
before  me. 

In  an  instant  I  was  on  my  feet, 
deeply  insulted  and  greatly  angered. 
I  told  him  to  leave  the  house  instantly, 
else  I  should  drive  him  out  with  a 
stick. 

My  parents  were  inexpressibly  shock- 
ed. While  they  regretted  his  indiscre- 
tion, they  were  horrified  at  my  conduct 
toward  'the  priest  of  my  people.' 

'My  son,  my  son,'  exclaimed  my 
mother,  after  our  visitor  had  gone, 
'the  priest  may  be  a  bad  man.  Still 
he  possesses  the  mystery  of  the  priest- 
hood.' 

'The  mystery  of  the  priesthood!' 
cried  I.  'Cursed  be  he  and  his  mystery! 
A  bad  man  cannot  make  a  good  priest. 
Mother,  I  am  a  Protestant  upon  the 
housetop.' 1 

1  A  common  Syrian  expression  for  avowedly 
or  completely.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 
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My  second  year  at  school  found  me 
very  happy  and  successful  in  my  stud- 
ies, but  my  lessons  did  not  compare  in 
significance  with  the  general,  indefin- 
able influence  which  my  school  asso- 
ciations exerted  over  me.  I  seemed  to 
awaken  and  absorb  revolutionary  reli- 
gious and  social  forces.  My  individual 
life  began  to  acquire  both  retrospect 
and  prospect.  I  began  to  feel  intelli- 
gently the  impact  of  the  past  and  to 
have  visions  of  the  more  significant 
future.  My  teachers  spoke  encourag- 
ingly to  me  of  my  swift  progress  —  '  a 
youth  who  had  but  very  recently  for- 
saken the  barren  life  of  the  stone- 
mason and  taken  up  the  duties  of  the 
student.' 

It  was  during  the  autumn  of  this 
year  that  I  joined  the  Protestant 
Church.  (Happily  we  knew  no  denom- 
inational designations  in  that  school, 
which,  however,  was  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian persuasion.)  The  American  mis- 
sionary, the  Reverend  Theodore  Pond, 
who  was  the  principal,  examined  me 
and  received  me  into  church  fellowship. 
This  step  I  took  upon  my  own  respon- 
sibility. I  knew  my  parents  would  not 
favor  it,  so  I  did  not  ask  them.  Protes- 
tantism seemed  to  me  more  reasonable 
than  my  old  form  of  faith.  It  did  away 
with  many  church  ordinances  which 
had  often  bewildered  my  growing  mind, 
and  it  afforded  me  a  closer  communion 
with  Christ,  who  was  the  only  Saviour 
of  the  world.  Above  all  things,  Pro- 
testantism opened  and  explained  the 
Bible  to  me,  and  laid  much  emphasis 
on  religion  as  life.  When  I  was  being 
examined  by  Mr.  Pond,  he  asked  me 
what  my  parents  would  think  of  the 
step  I  contemplated  taking. 

'They  would  oppose  it,'  I  answered. 

4 Would  you  disobey  your  parents?' 
he  asked. 

'In  this  case  I  would,'  said  I.  'The 
Master  has  said,  "  He  that  loveth  fa- 
ther or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not 


worthy  of  me."  Therefore  Christ  stands 
above  earthly  parents/ 

Mr.  Pond  was  pleasantly  surprised 
at  the  quick  but  authoritative  answer, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  my  par- 
ents might,  in  the  not  far  future,  see 
the  wisdom  of  my  course. 

My  friend  Iskander  and  I  were  the 
only  Protestants  in  Betater,  and  while 
we  were  not  persecuted  in  a  mediaeval 
sense,  we  had  to  fight  many  battles  in 
defense  of  our  faith.  When  we  came  in 
collision  with  intelligence,  we  were  no 
mean  fighters,  but  in  the  face  of  be- 
nighted bigotry  we  were  often  helpless. 
At  such  gatherings  as  weddings  and 
funerals  we  suffered  not  a  little.  We 
were  referred  to  sneeringly  as  'the 
Lutherans,  the  followers  of  the  lustful 
monk  who  ran  away  from  the  church 
in  order  to  get  married.'  We  were 
urged  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tions that  the  Protestants  who  refused 
to  confess  their  sins  to  the  priest  went 
up  and  confessed  to  the  stone-roller  on 
the  housetop.1  Many  of  our  leaders,  so 
they  said,  held  communion  with  Satan. 
Our  marriage  service,  being  performed 
by  a  'lay-preacher,'2  was  invalid. 
Therefore,  Protestant  children  were 
bastards,  and  so  forth.  Of  intelligent 
criticism  we  seldom  heard  a  word. 
Therefore,  the  reviling  of  our  theo- 
logical enemies  only  strengthened  our 
hold  on  our  new  belief.  Our  own  fam- 
ilies accepted  our  defection  from  the 
faith  as  one  would  the  inevitable,  and 
parental  and  filial  love  kept  us  gener- 
ally at  peace. 

While  I  was  at  school,  I  heard  much 
about  America.  I  studied  its  geogra- 
phy, heard  of  its  great  liberator,  Wash- 
ington, and  almost  every  Sunday  lis- 

1  Used  to  keep  the  turf  roof  impervious  to 
rain,  as  explained  in  the  first  chapter.  —  THE 
EDITORS. 

2  The  ordination  of  a  Protestant  minister  does 
not  according  to  the  Greek  and  Catholic  churches 
invest  him  with  the  authority  of  apostolic  suc- 
cession. —  THE  AUTHOR, 
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tened  to  Mr.  Pond  and  other  preachers 
speak  of  the  zeal  of  its  people  for  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  heathen  of  the 
earth.  What  has  seemed  very  curious 
to  me  in  the  light  of  subsequent  know- 
ledge is  the  fact  that  America  was  al- 
ways presented  to  my  mind  as  a  sort 
of  hermit  nation.  Its  people  were  rich 
and  religious  and  little  else.  Every  one 
of  its  citizens  told  the  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth,  went  to  church 
every  single  Sunday,  and  lived  the  life 
of  non-resistance.  America  had  nei- 
ther fleets  nor  armies  and  looked  to 
England  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  foreign  lands.  I  do  not 
remember  that  the  missionaries  spoke 
of  America  in  exactly  such  terms,  but 
by  drawing  their  illustrations  always 
from  the  religious  side  of  American  life, 
they  led  many  of  us  to  form  such  views 
of  the  New  World. 

But  more  exciting  tales  about  Amer- 
ica came  to  me  through  returning  Sy- 
rian emigrants.  Most  of  them,  being 
common  laborers,  knew,  of  course, 
very  little  of  the  real  life  of  America. 
They  spoke  only  of  its  wealth  and  how 
accessible  it  was,  and  told  how  they 
themselves  secured  more  money  in 
America  in  a  very  few  years  than  could 
be  earned  in  Syria  in  two  generations. 
More  enlightened  accounts  of  the  great 
country  beyond  the  seas  came  into 
Syria  through  a  small  minority  of  a 
better  class  of  emigrants.  From  such 
descriptions  I  had  a  few  glimpses  of 
American  civilization,  of  a  land  of  free 
schools,  free  churches,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  organizations  which  worked 
for  human  betterment.  The  fact  that 
a  few  poor  Syrian  emigrants  who  had 
gone  to  America  had  in  a  few  years 
attained  not  only  wealth  but  learning 
and  high  social  positions — had  become 
real  khawajas  —  appealed  very  strong- 
ly to  my  imagination.  I  would  go  to 
America  if  some  turn  of  fortune  made 
that  possible. 


At  the  end  of  my  second  year  as  a 
student  my  father  told  me  that  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  keep  me  in  school. 
He  was  getting  old  fast;  his  building 
enterprises  grew  smaller  every  year, 
and  of  his  twelve  children  six  still  re- 
mained at  home  to  care  for.  He  had 
already  paid  twelve  Turkish  pounds  for 
my  two  years'  keep  in  school.  Adding 
to  that  the  loss  of  my  wages  for  two 
years,  his  financial  burden  was  no  light 
one.  Disappointment  fell  upon  me 
with  the  weight  of  a  calamity.  I  could 
not  blame  my  father,  so  I  was  the  more 
helpless  in  dealing  with  the  stubborn 
difficulty.  What  was  to  become  of  me? 
Was  I  to  be  forced  back  to  the  circum- 
stances against  which  I  had  rebelled 
so  successfully  two  years  before?  Were 
all  my  hopes  to  be  dashed? 

During  that  summer  and  autumn 
my  father  met  with  serious  business 
reverses,  and  we  were  actually  reduced 
to  want.  The  approach  of  the  winter, 
always  dreaded  by  the  common  people 
of  Syria,  was  doubly  dreaded  by  our 
family.  I  had  never  known  what  real 
want  was  before,  and  now,  after  I  had 
been  flattered  lavishly  by  my  teachers 
and  fellow-students  as  'one  of  the  very 
promising  young  men,'  to  behold  our 
family  in  the  grip  of  real  poverty  and 
to  think  of  myself  as  the  helpless  vic- 
tim of  such  circumstances,  was  almost 
unbearable. 

Early  in  November  I  made  a  visit 
to  my  beloved  school  in  Suk-el-Gharb 
and  called  on  Mr.  Pond.  He  asked  me 
interestedly  about  my  plans  and  lis- 
tened with  sympathy  to  my  story.  I 
told  him  that  my  chief  desire  was  to 
return  to  the  school  as  a  student,  but 
that  my  father's  circumstances  ren- 
dered this  impossible.  It  was  beyond 
Mr.  Pond's  power  to  extend  me  finan- 
cial assistance,  but  he  offered  me  the 
position  of  a  teacher  in  the  primary 
or  day  school,  which  joined  the  High 
School,  suggesting  that  in  that  position 
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I  could  avail  myself  of  many  of  the 
privileges  which  the  High  School  of- 
fered. I  promptly  accepted,  and  in  a 
few  days  assumed  my  new  duties  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

The  salary  of  my  new  position  was 
three  quarters  of  a  Turkish  pound 
(about  $3.00)  per  month,  and  my 
board,  which  was  provided  at  the  High 
School.  My  bed  stood  in  my  school- 
room, among  the  benches  of  my  pupils, 
and  served  as  a  comfortable  seat  for  me 
during  recitations.  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  received  my  salary  at  the 
end  of  the  month  without  a  sense  of 
insult.  Mr.  Pond  lived  in  a  beautiful 
residence.  He  had  a  carriage,  a  saddle- 
horse,  and  three  servants.  Why  was  it 
that  I  should  accept  a  position  whose 
salary  did  not  enable  me  to  preserve 
my  self-respect?  Yet  I  had  accepted 
it  of  my  own  free  will,  and  I  only  was 
to  blame  for  the  choice. 

My  career  as  a  school-teacher  cov- 
ered three  years  —  two  in  Suk-el- 
Gharb  and  one  in  the  city  of  Zahlah, 
which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  Mt.  Lebanon,  on  the  main  road 
to  Damascus.  At  that  time  Zahlah 
claimed  a  population  of  about  twenty 
thousand  souls,  and  enjoyed  a  com- 
manding commercial  position.  The  city 
was  rich,  and  its  population  contained 
not  a  few  college  men,  my  associations 
with  whom  proved  very  profitable. 
During  those  three  years  I  applied  my- 
self to  the  search  after  knowledge  with 
strong  and  sustained  zeal.  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  books,  my  range  of  sub- 
jects was  very  narrow.  The  Arabic 
language  and  literature  absorbed  al- 
most all  my  time  and  effort.  I  mastered 
its  grammar  and  rhetoric,  read  exten- 
sively in  its  literature,  and  committed 
to  memory  hundreds  of  lines  of  poetry, 
chiefly  from  the  ancient  classical  poets. 
When  I  became  able  to  write  correct 
poetry,  in  classical  Arabic,  I  considered 
the  prize  of  my  educational  calling  won. 


My  absorption  in  this  study  led  me  to 
neglect  the  English  language  entirely. 
It  ceased  to  have  any  charms  for  me, 
and  gradually  became  a  faint  and  tar- 
nished memory. 

In  my  last  year  in  Suk-el-Gharb  I 
touched  the  fringe  of  Occidental  life  at 
two  points.  First,  I  acquired  a  Euro- 
pean costume.  European  dress  was 
slowly  becoming  the  attire  of  the  new 
*  aristocracy  of  learning.'  When  I  first 
donned  this  fashionable  but  strange 
garb,  I  was  ashamed  to  appear  where 
people  might  look  at  me.  The  lower 
half  of  my  person  felt  quite  bare  and 
my  legs  seemed  uncomfortably  long. 
The  habit  of  sitting  on  the  floor  often 
asserted  itself  unconsciously,  and  occa- 
sionally endangered  the  seams  of  the 
newly  acquired  costume.  My  towns- 
people most  uncharitably  called  me 
'the  man  in  tights.'  Happily  for  me,  I 
only  put  on  the  strange  garb  on  special 
occasions,  and  retained  with  it  the 
Turkish  fez  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West. 

My  other  touch  of  Occidental  life 
came  from  dining  with  the  other  teach- 
ers one  evening  at  the  home  of  the 
American  missionary.  Here  it  was  that 
I  heard  the  piano  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  Syria,  and  ate  with  the  knife 
and  fork.  The  chief  dish  of  the  occa- 
sion consisted  of  a  stratum  of  dough 
baked  over  a  dissected  chicken.  When 
my  plate  reached  me  heavily  laden 
with  the  strange  composition,  I  was 
not  a  little  puzzled  to  know  how  it  was 
to  be  eaten.  I  deemed  it  wise  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  others,  but  to 
disengage  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of 
a  chicken,  with  knife  and  fork,  was 
a  painful  experience  to  me.  Lacking 
skill,  I  applied  force,  when  suddenly 
my  awkward  eating  tools  slipped,  and 
almost  broke  the  plate.  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  gracious  dignity  of 
my  host,  who  appeared  not  to  notice  it, 
while  my  fellow  Syrian  guests  (I  sup- 
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pose  because  of  our  familiarity  with 
one  another)  snickered  at  my  distress- 
ing experience. 

My  three  years  of  activity  and  intel- 
lectual endeavor  as  a  school-teacher, 
while  they  proved  advantageous  in 
many  ways,  failed  to  put  me  on  the 
highway  of  true  progress.  My  salary 
kept  me  on  the  level  of  poverty,  and 
the  opportunities  for  promotion  were 
extremely  scant.  I  began  to  realize 
that  soul-expansion  and  a  useful  career 
in  the  world  of  knowledge  depended 
first  and  last,  not  on  the  theories  of  the 
schoolroom,  but  on  the  enlightened 
and  progressive  genius  of  a  nation.  I 
could  claim  no  nationality  and  no  flag. 
The  rule  of  the  Turk  was  painfully  re- 
pressive. Under  it  love  of  freedom  and 
of  progress  was  a  crime  against  the 
State.  Our  schools  were  simply  for- 
eign colonies,  tolerated  by  the  Sultan 
because  of  the  great  powers  which 
stood  behind  them.  The  enlightened 
youth  of  the  country  not  only  lacked 
the  opportunities  which  call  forth  and 
develop  the  nobler  human  qualities, 
but  were  constantly  watched  by  the 
government  as  possible  revolutionists. 
With  a  multitude  of  other  young  men 
I  longed  and  prayed  inwardly  and  si- 
lently for  better  things,  or,  at  least,  for 
the  opportunity  to  emigrate  from  a 
country  in  which  life  slowly  but  surely 
grew  to  mean  intellectual  and  moral 
death. 

Whither  should  I  go?  On  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  Pond  suggested  to  me  to  enter 
the  ministry  in  my  own  country.  He 
thought  I  was  qualified  by  nature  for 
the  sacred  office,  and  lacked  only  the 
training,  which  I  could  have,  free,  in 
the  theological  department  of  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College  in  Beyrout. 

The  offer  did  not  appeal  to  me  very 
strongly.  The  preachers  I  had  listened 
to  in  school,  including  Mr.  Pond  him- 
self, made  no  strong  impression  on  me. 
Their  messages  were  almost  wholly 


formal  statements  of  doctrine,  whose 
dynamic  power  decreased  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  repeated  from  Sun- 
day to  Sunday. 

My  answer  to  Mr.  Pond's  proposition 
was  that  I  had  never  contemplated  en- 
tering the  ministry,  nor  did  I  feel  at 
the  time  inclined  to  entertain  such  an 
idea.  We  both  '  hoped '  that  in  the  fu- 
ture I  might  be  led  to  take  such  a  step. 
My  hope,  however,  was  a  mere  imita- 
tion of  his,  for  the  matter  dropped  from 
my  mind  soon  after  I  left  his  house. 

At  last  I  concluded  to  continue 
teaching  school,  preferring,  however, 
to  return  to  Zahlah,  where  I  had 
worked  during  my  second  year  as 
teacher.  Early  in  September,  1891,  I 
went  thither  to  visit  some  friends  and 
more  particularly  to  apply  for  my 
former  position  as  a  teacher. 

Upon  my  arrival  I  was  told  that  two 
young  men,  who  had  been  close  friends 
of  mine,  were  to  leave  for  America  the 
following  morning.  The  news  startled 
me.  Certainly  I  must  go  and  bid  them 
good-bye.  Soon  after  supper  I  called 
at  the  home  of  one  of  them  and  found 
them  both  there.  We  fell  on  one  an- 
other's neck  and  kissed  in  Oriental 
fashion. 

Speaking  both  at  once,  they  said, 
*  Abraham,  why  don't  you  go  with  us? 
What  is  there  in  Syria  for  a  man  like 
you?  Come,  let  us  go  to  America  to- 
gether.' 

The  words  of  my  friends,  while  they 
stirred  violently  the  depths  of  my 
soul  and  awakened  a  thousand  slum- 
bering hopes,  rendered  me  speechless. 

*  Why  don't  you  say  yes?'  they  ask- 
ed. 'Let  nothing  stand  in  your  way, 
and  let  us  make  the  voyage  together.' 

'How  can  I  go,'  I  said,  ' with  so 
many  obstacles  in  the  way?' 

'What  obstacles?'  queried  my 
friends.  'If  your  chief  difficulty  is 
financial,  we  stand  ready  to  lend  you 
all  the  money  you  need  until  you  reach 
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New  York.    What  better  chance  can 
you  ask  for?' 

The  moment  seemed  to  me  of  di- 
vine significance.  Really,  what  better 
chance  could  I  ask  or  hope  for?  At  last 
America  was  within  my  reach.  Would 
it  be  anything  short  of  madness  to 
let  such  a  great  privilege  go  by?  I  had 
to  act  on  my  own  responsibility,  but  I 
remembered  that  when  I  dropped  my 
tools  as  a  stonemason  and  went  to 
school,  I  had  to  act  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility; when  I  left  the  church  of  my 
fathers  and  became  a  Protestant,  I  had 
to  follow  my  own  course.  Now  I  was 
called  upon  to  make  a  third  great  de- 
cision, and  to  make  it  quickly.  The 
wiser  powers  within  and  above  me 
again  asserted  themselves,  and  I  de- 
cided that  I  would  go  to  America.  Our 
final  plan  was  that  I  was  to  return 
home  at  once,  secure  all  the  money  I 
could,  and,  within  two  days,  join  my 
friends  at  Beyrout,  whence  we  were  to 
sail  for  the  New  World. 

My  sudden  decision  to  emigrate  to 
America  was  a  shocking  surprise  to  my 
parents,  but  not  altogether  unpleasant. 
They  had  confidence  in  me  because  I 
was  *a  learned  man.'  They  regretted 
deeply  my  having  to  depend  on  others 
for  funds,  but  it  all  seemed  to  them 
Allah's  will.  Pushing  her  scarf  back 
from  her  forehead  and  lifting  her  eyes 
and  hands  to  heaven,  my  mother  im- 
plored the  all-seeing,  all-wise  Father, 
whose  will  it  was  that  her  favorite  son 
should  be  torn  away  from  her  arms, 
possibly  forever,  to  guide  and  prosper 
him,  and  return  him  safe  to  his  father's 
house. 

All  the  money  which  my  father  could 
give  me  amounted  to  three  napoleons. 
He  wept  because  he  could  find  no  more. 
It  required  no  very  long  time  to  com- 
plete my  preparations  for  the  voyage. 
My  clothes  were  tied  up  into  a  bundle 
in  a  large  bandanna.  My  *  bed  for  the 
ship'  was  much  like  that  of  the  man 


who  was  sick  of  the  palsy,  consisting 
of  a  cushion,  a  pillow,  and  a  light  quilt. 
With  such  an  equipment  I  rejoined  my 
friends  at  Beyrout,  at  the  appointed 
time. 

Our  most  important  task  was  to  se- 
cure the  indorsement  of  our  teskaras, 
—  passports,  —  which  we  had  obtained 
from  the  government  of  Mt.  Lebanon, 
by  the  Beyrout  officials.  Difficulties 
were  often  placed  in  the  way  of  emi- 
grants from  Turkey  by  the  officials  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from 
them.  Emigration  to  America  was  dis- 
couraged and  generally  supposed  to  be 
prohibited.  Our  passports  indicated 
that  our  destination  was  Alexandria, 
which  was  true,  but  not  the  whole 
truth.  Moreover,  our  more  refined 
speech  and  manners  seemed  to  remove 
us,  in  the  minds  of  the  officials,  from  the 
ordinary  class  of  emigrants.  For  the 
indorsing  of  our  passports  we  were  re- 
quired to  pay  half  a  madjidy  —  Turk- 
ish dollar  —  each,  and  we  thought  our 
exit  from  the  unbeloved  empire  was 
rather  cheap. 

Our  opinion  was  probably  suspected, 
for  shortly  after  we  left  the  wharf,  our 
boat  was  halted  and  an  officer  demand- 
ed our  teskaras.  The  inspector  ap- 
peared stern  and  doubtful.  Our  own 
boatman  advised  us  to  '  present '  the  in- 
spector with  half  a  madjidy  each,  and 
avoid  more  unpleasant  things.  We 
heeded  the  advice  and  the  boat  went 
on.  When  we  were  within  a  few  yards 
of  our  steamer  another  haughty  in- 
spector interrupted  our  progress  and 
demanded  our  teskaras.  Another  'half 
a  madjidy  each'  gave  us  our  freedom. 
We  left  our  'mother  country'  with  no- 
thing but  curses  for  her  government 
on  our  lips. 

Our  steamer  tickets  entitled  us  to 
passage  from  Beyrout  to  Marseilles  as 
'  deck  passengers '  —  the  equivalent  of 
the  steerage  on  Atlantic  liners.  With 
more  gayety  than  wisdom  we  estab- 
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lished  our  quarters  high  up  on  the 
foredeck.  There  were  more  sheltered 
places,  but  we  scorned  them. 

Joppa  was  our  first  stopping -place. 
Next  came  Port  Said,  where  a  large 
contingent  of  Russian  Jews  joined  us. 
This  little  city  seemed  to  me  a  wonder. 
A  department  store,  a  mere  toy  com- 
pared with  the  department  stores  of 
America,  dazzled  me.  Its  large  glass 
windows  and  a  real  sidewalk  around  it 
quickened  my  poetic  sense.  I  seemed 
to  myself  to  have  come  face  to  face 
with  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  my  pen  spared  not  in  describing 
the  scenes  before  me. 

Alexandria  came  next,  and  Port 
Said  was  dwarfed  in  my  imagination.  I 
tore  up  the  description  of  the  depart- 
ment store  and  proceeded  to  poetize 
the  great  city  of  Alexander. 

Shortly  after  we  left  this  port  for 
Marseilles,  the  Mediterranean  began 
to  be  unfriendly.  Our  quarters  on  the 
foredeck,  our  trunks  and  bedding, 
caught  the  copious  spray  from  every 
wave.  Our  gayety  changed  to  grave 
concern,  and  all  our  singing  ceased.  A 
peculiar  ailment  also  seized  me  just  be- 
low the  diaphragm.  With  our  portable 
beds  in  our  arms  we  sought  more  shel- 
tered places,  but  found  them  all  filled 
with  an  inhospitable  crowd  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  In  our  extremity,  we  re- 
sorted to  a  malodorous  recess  on  the 
port  side  of  the  lower  deck  where  many 
trunks  and  bundles  of  clothing  had  been 
thrown  for  shelter,  and  where  ducks 
and  other  feathery  fellow  creatures 
were  kept  within  wire  screens.  The 
ducks  gave  screams  of  terror  because 
of  our  intrusion,  and  we  did  no  less,  be- 
cause of  their  presence  there.  Other 
human  beings  joined  us  in  that  local- 
ity, and  we  all  lay  piled  on  top  of  that 
heap  of  freight,  across  one  another's 
bodies,  much  like  the  neglected  wound- 
ed in  a  great  battle. 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  that 
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hole  (which  I  have  called  ever  since 
4 the  duck  apartment')  still  lives  in  my 
memory,  because  of  its  amusing  and 
ethical  aspects  alike. 

Lying  across  my  legs,  and  barely 
within  shelter,  was  a  very  kindhearted, 
God-fearing  man  from  Damascus.  I 
was  just  telling  him  not  to  allow  an- 
other person  to  come  in  with  us,  because 
we  were  almost  suffocated  as  it  was, 
when  we  heard  a  woman  approaching 
us,  uttering  *  in  the  Egyptian  dia- 
lect terrible  imprecations  against  the 
steamship  company. 

I  felt  that  a  veritable  terror  was  about 
to  visit  us,  and  very  ungallantly  called 
to  him,  'By  the  life  of  Heaven,  don't 
allow  this  woman  in  here ! '  In  a  second 
she  was  upon  us,  and  demanded  ac- 
commodation. 

'  Lewajeh  Allah,'  —  for  the  face  of 
God,1  —  said  the  kind-hearted  Dama- 
scene, and  squeezed  himself  a  few 
inches  to  one  side.  In  an  instant  the 
wrathful  Egyptian  wedged  herself  in, 
squirmed  round  until  she  secured  the 
proper  leverage,  and  then  kicking 
mightily  with  both  feet,  pushed  the 
beneficent  Damascene  clear  out  on  the 
wave- washed  deck! 

When  we  landed  at  Marseilles  I 
could  hardly  credit  my  senses.  Every- 
thing Turkish  had  disappeared  and  I 
was  walking  the  streets  of  France,  the 
great  country  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
much.  My  friends  having  studied  at 
the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  besides 
having  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  knew  some  French,  by  the  aid 
of  which  we  escaped  on  many  occasions 
from  the  hands  of  interpreters  and 
ticket-brokers  of  our  own  nationality. 

In  Marseilles  I  first  saw  electric 
lights,  which  fascinated  me  beyond 
description,  and  there  I  first  marveled 

1  By  this  expression  the  Orientals  mean,  for 
no  earthly  reward.  The  good  deed  is  cast  God- 
ward,  and  finds  compensation  with  Him.  —  THE 
AUTHOR. 
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at  a  railway  train.  I  narrowly  escaped 
being  run  over  near  the  railway  sta- 
tion, when  I  dashed  across  the  track, 
a  very  short  distance  from  an  incoming 
train.  A  uniformed  man,  who,  I  infer, 
was  a  guard,  shouted  at  me  so  fiercely 
that  I  thought  he  was  beside  himself. 
I  was  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  a  train  would  really  run  over 
a  hopeful  and  ambitious  young  man. 
It  was  in  Marseilles  also  that  I  first  ex- 
perienced a  distinctly  (Accidental  sen- 
sation, when  I  cast  off  the  soft  Turk- 
ish fez  and  put  a  stiff,  and,  incidentally, 
ill-fitting,  hat  on  my  head. 

At  Marseilles  we  bought  tickets  for 
New  York.  We  were  shipped  by  train 
(third-class)  to  Paris,  whence,  after  a 
halt  of  a  few  hours  during  which  we 
wandered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
railway  station, —  *  just  to  see  Paris,'  — 
we  were  reshipped  to  Havre.  Here  we 
were  herded  in  a  lodging-house,  to- 
gether with  many  other  steerage  pass- 
engers, for  two  nights,  and  were  each  of 
us  given  a  table  equipment  of  tinware, 
consisting  of  a  plate,  two  spoons  differ- 
ing in  size,  a  cup,  and  a  knife  and  fork. 
On  the  day  of  sailing  we  were  marched 
out  to  the  steamer  in  the  style  of  well- 
behaved  convicts,  carrying  our  labels 
in  our  hats. 

The  steerage  of  those  days  on  a  sec- 
ond- or  third-class  steamer  certainly 
fell  below  the  worst  tenement  house. 
Hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
were  herded  together  in  a  large  and 
filthy  cave  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
steamer,  under  conditions  which  pre- 
cluded even  the  commonest  decency. 
The  food  was  distributed  to  the  passen- 
gers in  buckets  and  large  tin  pans, 
from  which  they  filled  their  tin  plates 
and  cups,  and  to  the  swift  was  the  race. 

Fortunately  for  us  *  college  men/ 
and  thanks  to  the  linguistic  qualifica- 
tions of  my  two  friends,  who  won  the 
respect  of  the  captain,  or  an  officer 
who  we  thought  was  the  captain,  we 


were  given  quarters  with  a  few  others 
in  a  room  which  contained  three  tiers 
of  three  berths  each,  and  which  was 
more  or  less  successfully  partitioned 
from  the  main  steerage  quarters.  We 
had  our  full  share  of  the  noise  and 
stench  of  the  general  surroundings,  but 
we  enjoyed  greatly  the  decency  of  our 
partial  seclusion. 

Almost  all  the  way  I  suffered  from 
that  peculiar  sickness  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  first  made  between  Alexandria 
and  Marseilles.  Having  seen  much 
better  days  at  home,  the  diet  of  the 
steamer  tortured  my  soul.  The  lower 
class  of  Europeans  did  by  no  means 
appeal  most  exquisitely  to  my  aesthet- 
ic sense.  My  physical  weakness  made 
the  uncertainty  of  my  future  and  my 
financial  difficulties  oppressive  to  me. 
But  hope  remained  alive,  the  great 
New  World,  the  enchanter  of  my  soul, 
was  very  near  at  hand,  and  the  God  of 
my  fathers  was  my  God  and  helper. 

On  the  evening  of  October  6,  1891, 
our  steamer  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York,  too  late  for  us  to  disem- 
bark. From  some  Italian  venders  who 
had  boarded  the  ship  we  bought  the 
needful  things  for  the  evening  repast. 
Here  I  ate  the  first  real  meal  since  we 
had  left  Havre.  A  certain  meat  com- 
posite, strongly  spiced,  proved  un- 
speakably toothsome  to  me.  *Upon 
inquiry  I  learned  that  it  was  called 
*  bologna/  which  term  I  rooted  deeply 
in  my  memory  as  the  first  trophy  of 
the  New  World. 

Refreshed  and  sustained  by  my  sa- 
vory supper,  and  exhilarated  by  the 
thought  of  my  arrival  in  the  great 
city  of  New  York,  I  proceeded  to  the 
casting  of  my  accounts.  The  outcome 
was  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
figures,  which  'do  not  lie,'  showed  that 
my  assets  were  about  nine  cents  (half 
a  franc)  and  my  liabilities  forty  dol- 
lars, which  I  owed  to  my  friends.  Un- 
der those  somewhat  embarrassing  cir- 
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cumstances,  I  was  to  face  the  inspector 
of  immigrants  at  Ellis  Island  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

But  the  significance  of  the  exact 
knowledge  of  my  straightened  cir- 
cumstances went  with  me  far  beyond 
the  usual  depression  one  feels  under 
similar  conditions.  I  was  told  by  well- 
informed  fellow-passengers  that  on  the 
morrow  I  stood  in  danger  of  being  de- 
ported because  the  immigration  laws  of 
America  required  an  immigrant  such 
as  I  was,  with  no  family  and  no  posi- 
tion awaiting  him  in  this  country,  to 
give  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had 
no  less  than  twenty  dollars  (the  sum 
must  have  been  a  mere  guess)  on  his 
person;  otherwise  he  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States. 

That  was  decidedly  unwelcome  infor- 
mation. It  took  away  all  the  pleasure 
of  my  bologna  supper.  To  be  deported 
to  Turkey!  Just  think  of  it!  Had  my 
blossoming  hopes  come  so  near  frui- 
tion only  to  be  blasted?  I  would  not 
ask  my  friends  for  more  money.  They 
had  already  told  me  that  they  could 
lend  me  no  more  without  endangering 
their  own  future.  But  the  situation 
being  of  such  a  peculiar  nature,  my 
companions  came  to  the  rescue  by 
offering  to  lend  me  four  pounds  'on  de- 
mand/ with  which  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  I  found  no  reason 
to  reject  the  offer. 

On  the  following  morning,  armed 
with  my  'short  loan,'  I  stood  before  the 
inspector,  who  was  a  Syrian,  with  only 


slight  tremors  in  my  knees.  He  asked 
me  my  age,  the  name  of  the  Syrian 
province  whence  I  came,  whether  I 
could  read  and  write,  took  down  my 
description,  and  then,  with  a  smile, 
asked  me  whether  I  was  married.  I 
came  very  near  giving  myself  away 
when,  with  a  smile  broader  still  than 
his,  I  answered,  'What  should  I  do 
with  a  wife,  when  I  can  hardly  take 
care  of  myself? ' 

With  a  very  encouraging  laugh,  he 
said,  'Married  Syrian  immigrants  get 
on  much  better  in  this  country  than 
the  unmarried/ 

I  do  not  know  now  in  what  connection 
I  quoted  two  lines  of  poetry  to  the 
genial  inspector,  and,  with  more  play- 
fulness than  wisdom,  asked  him  wheth- 
er he  knew  of  any  beautiful  damsel  in 
the  Syrian  colony  who  would  consider 
the  advances  of  a  willing  young  poet. 
With  another  hearty  smile,  he  said, 
'Pass  on,  you  are  all  right.'  He  did  not 
ask  about  money!  As  we  passed  out  of 
the  building,  my  merry  friends  said, 
'Abraham,  your  wily  poetry  served  you 
well  this  time/  With  a  mixed  feeling 
of  relief  and  anxiety,  I  returned  the 
emergency  loan  and  held  fast  my  half 
franc. 

We  landed  at  Battery  Place,  ex- 
plored the  dock  for  our  trunks,  which 
we  discovered  in  a  small  mountain  of 
baggage,  and  proceeded  to  a  lodging* 
house  on  Washington  Street,  the  chief 
centre  of  the  Syrian  colony  in  New 
York. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SPONGE-SPOILERS 


BY   HENRY    CHRISTOPHER    CHRISTIE 


Wen  Gawd  get  tired  he  mek  sponge-t'ief. 


EPHRAIM  yawned  sleepily  and  spread 
stalwart  arms  .heavenward,  twisting 
the  muscles  of  his  black  body  until  they 
swelled  against  his  ragged  undershirt. 
He  bent  over  the  gunwale  of  the  schoon- 
er and  swashed  the  crisp,  cool  sea-water 
into  his  face.  A  rub  with  his  dirty 
sleeve,  and  a  gulp  of  dark  brackish 
liquid  from  the  butt  lashed  to  the 
mainmast,  completed  his  toilet. 

He  selected  a  staff  from  among  a 
dozen  lying  on  the  deck,  a  long  slender 
pole,  so  supple  that  its  own  weight 
bent  it  perilously,  and  examined  the 
two-pronged  hook  attached  to  one  end. 
Having  done  this  he  grunted  his  ap- 
proval, then  cast  the  pole  noisily  upon 
a  dingy  that  lay  nuzzling  the  larger 
boat.  Next  he  secured  a  water-glass, 
and  after  transferring  it  gently  to  the 
thwart  of  the  dingy,  untied  the  painter 
from  the  boat-ring  to  which  it  was 
fastened  and,  holding  the  rope  in  one 
hand,  moved  to  the  hatchway. 

'Prins  Arter!'  His  hoarse  bass 
swelled  out  on  the  morning  air  like  a 
bassoon.  *  Prins  Arter,  dey  clean !  Skin 
yer l  eyes  an*  git  de  oo's/  2 

A  thin,  disjointed  boy  in  loose  flap- 
ping garments  peeped  timidly  from  the 
open  hatch. 

'Dey  clean  fer  true/  he  mumbled, 

1  The  Bahama  darkies  say  '  you '  and  '  yer ' 
for  the  singular,  interchangeably;  '  youna  '  or 
'  yinna '  for  the  plural. 

2  '  Go's '  means  oars. 
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urging  himself  over  the  rails.  'Gawd, 
I'se  cole.' 

He  shivered  as  he  exposed  his  body 
to  the  morning  air,  and  stood  irresolute 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  tied  the  loose, 
torn  sleeves  of  his  over-sized  jacket 
into  firm  knots,  bandaged  his  gargan- 
tuan pantaloons  around  him,  with  some 
ravelings  of  tow,  and  fumbled  deject- 
edly for  an  oar.  From  a  scattered  pile 
he  fished  out  one  that  was  broken- 
bladed,  short-handled  and  stock-worn, 
and  viewed  it  reproachfully. 

'Tell  yer  fer  git  new  oo's.  Dis  one 
ain'  no  use  'tall  'tall/  he  whined,  sid- 
ling meanwhile  toward  the  skiff  which 
Ephraim  still  held  up  to  the  vessel's 
side. 

*  New  oo's ! '  echoed  Ephraim.  *  What 
fer  new  oo's  w'en  roller  3  only  sellin'  fer 
t'ree  cent  bead?  Umph  —  Can't  buy 
grub,  much  less  oo's.' 

He  gave  the  rope  an  impatient  tug 
as  though  to  emphasize  his  remarks. 

'You  rub/  he  added  when  the  boy 
had  limped  in. 

'Won'  rub  much  longer/  whispered 
the  sculler  under  his  breath,  slipping 
the  stock  in  the  sculling-crease  and 
deftly  spinning  the  blade,  whereupon 
the  boat  pushed  along,  making  curv- 
ing furrows  in  the  calm  sea  as  evenly 
as  a  child's  finger  might,  when  drawn 
through  dry  sand. 

The  '  Mud '  is  a  wide  shallow,  locked 
in  by  cays  and  islands  of  the  Bahama 
group;  a  marine  lake  with  many  paths; 
and  gateways  leading  to  the  ocean.. 
It  gained  its  name  from  its  soundings, 
3  Roller :  fine-grade  sponge. 
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which  are  composed  of  a  fine  milky 
dust  or  marl.  On  this  sponge  thrives. 
Inexhaustible  gardens  of  sponge  stretch 
along  its  bottom,  just  within  reach  of 
the  pronged  staff;  though  it  is  scarce- 
ly correct  to  speak  of  gardens,  since 
sponge  is  a  low  form  of  animal  life. 

The  '  Mud '  is  seldom  vexed  by  tem- 
pests, but  this  morning  it  was  more 
calm  than  usual.  It  was  like  a  titanic 
canvas  flushed  evenly  and  firmly  by 
the  sun,  just  appearing  in  the  sky.  In 
the  very  centre  of  the  suffusion  moved 
the  little  boat. 

When  the  schooner  was  well  astern, 
and  the  low  cay  near  which  she  was 
moored  had  dwindled  to  a  thin  line, 
Ephraim  stationed  himself  in  the  bows 
of  the  skiff  and,  crouching  there,  sub- 
merged the  water-glass  a  few  inches  be- 
neath the  tide.  The  staff  he  held  with 
one  end  on  the  gunwale,  its  loose  lithe 
length  quivering  out  over  the  water, 
like  a  living  creature  impatient  for  its 
prey. 

Meanwhile,  the  sponger  himself,  ev- 
ery muscle  set,  peered  intently  through 
the  glass,  watching  the  gray  gravel  be- 
neath. The  abyss  teemed  with  life. 
Furcated  sea-rods  as  soft  as  silk  yet  as 
strong  as  wire,  sea-fans  unfolding  gor- 
geous fantasies  in  purple  and  bronze 
and  cardinal  and  ochre,  conches  with 
glistering  armor  tinted  in  pearl  and 
amaranth,  marine  flowers,  mosses  and 
ferns,  delicate  transparent  fishes  with 
opalescent  scales  and  slender  bodies, 
all  were  there,  but  Ephraim  saw  none 
of  them.  It  was  a  black  elfish  face  that 
beckoned  him  on,  and  each  sponge 
hoisted  with  toil  and  sweating  lessen- 
ed the  distance  between  him  and  his 
heart's  desire.  It  was  not  that  the 
image  ever  before  him  was  altogether 
a  comforting  one.  It  was  not.  There 
was  little  in  common  between  him  and 
the  girl  whom  he  loved,  but  he  pinned 
his  faith  to  that  which  had  given  com- 
fort to  many  another  in  his  predica- 


ment. Play  and  sing  and  dance  he 
could  not,  but  he  was  a  careful  worker 
and  he  could  provide.  There  would  be 
no  want  and  wretchedness  if  she  should 
give  her  consent. 

Ephraim's  bleared  eyes  watered  with 
the  fierceness  of  his  gaze,  as  he  looked 
straight  down  into  the  water,  never 
for  a  second  winking  or  turning  to  the 
left  or  the  right. 

'  H'm-m,'  he  grunted,  and  the  rhythm 
of  the  oar  ceased. 

'Pull  to  yer,'  — His  voice  became  a 
whisper  as  if  afraid  lest  it  might 
frighten  some  unwary  prey. 

'So' --The  hand  holding  the  pole 
grew  rigid  as  the  fathoms  of  pine 
slipped  into  the  sea.  A  tense  moment 
passed,  and  then  he  gave  a  dexterous 
twist  of  his  powerful  wrist.  The  pole 
spun  around  swiftly,  and  became  mo- 
tionless. The  sponger  rested  the  water- 
glass  on  the  thwart  and  hauled  up  the 
dripping  mass  which  he  had  wrenched 
from  its  home  in  the  soft  marl.  He 
shook  it  off,  and  it  fell  with  a  splash  of 
dark  liquid  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
The  mannikin  in  the  stern  laughed 
shrilly. 

Ephraim  resumed  his  pose,  and  once 
more  the  boat  wound  its  slow  way 
through  the  slough  of  the  tide.  Again 
and  again  as  the  morning  wore  on,  did 
he  peer  into  the  depths,  locate  his  prey, 
and  then  drive  at  it  with  his  slender 
hook. 

The  sun  streamed  down  in  tropical 
fury,  the  atmosphere  grew  dense  and 
fevered,  the  water  of  the  shut-in '  Mud ' 
warmed  and  gave  out  a  sickening  scent, 
while  the  dying  sponges  made  breathing 
a  torture. 

The  last  captured  sponge  had  had 
an  unusual  history.  Released  from  its 
mother,  it  had  floated  out  with  the 
undertow,  feeling  for  a  foothold,  and 
had  at  last  drifted  upon  a  young  conch. 
Its  gelatinous  feelers  had  fastened  on 
the  cusp  and  had  clung  there.  Thus 
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anchored,  the  sponge  grew  merrily, 
careless  of  the  discomfiture  that  it 
caused  its  rescuer.  Day  by  day  it  had 
increased  in  size,  until  the  weary 
conch,  seeking  to  be  rid  of  its  burden, 
had  dug  deep  in  the  mud.  Nature 
teaches  these  mollusks  to  clean  their 
shells  in  that  way.  This,  however,  was 
precisely  what  the  sponge  desired,  for 
once  rooted  in  the  mud  with  such  a 
burden  on  its  back,  the  conch  could 
rise  no  more,  and  so,  buried  alive  in 
the  grave  which  it  had  dug  for  itself, 
it  perished  miserably. 

There  was  deep  tragedy  in  the  event ; 
it  was  the  old  battle  for  existence 
fought  out  through  countless  centuries 
in  the  field,  the  mart,  the  temple,  and 
on  the  sea;  even  the  'Mud'  could  not 
escape  it.  Under  the  surface  of  the 
stream  there  were  others  who  felt  the 
burden  of  living. 

A  conch  with  its  spade-shaped  oper- 
culum  had  dug  out  from  the  abound- 
ing slime  a  dainty  sea-worm,  and  was 
devouring  it  with  relish  and  satisfac- 
tion. A  splendid  overflowing  of  purple 
and  saffron  tentacles  smothered  the  in- 
sect, and  slowly  sucked  it  into  a  vis- 
cid maw;  but  before  the  gorging  was 
ended,  a  conch-killer  had  crept  out  from 
a  jungle  of  moss  and  sea-rod,  lifted  the 
bulk  of  the  conch  sidewise,  and  thrust 
his  venomed  spear  deep  into  its  body. 
The  conch  tried  to  retreat  to  the  cover 
of  its  shell,  but  the  spear  had  trans- 
fixed it  utterly.  The  struggle  was 
brief  but  decisive,  and  the  victorious 
conch-killer  battened  voraciously  on 
his  victim,  all  unheeding  of  the  judg- 
ment hanging  over,  for  with  his  sponge- 
hook  Ephraim  lifted  victor  and  van- 
quished to  one  death  between  the 
footlings  of  the  boat. 

'Good  'miff  fer  youna,'  grinned 
Ephraim,  as  he  slammed  them  from 
his  hook.  *  Good  'nuff  fer  youna,  youna 
lay  dere  till  dinner-time.' 

The  impish  sculler  giggled  approval 


of  the  capture  as  he  turned  again  to 
his  task. 

The  mound  in  the  boat  steadily  in- 
creased, and  she  sank  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  the  water.  The  shadow  of  the 
squirming  figure  in  the  stern  was 
twisted  into  grotesque  shapes  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  as  he  strove  to  keep 
headway  against  the  set  of  the  tide, 
but  still  Ephraim  persisted  in  his  quest. 
The  lead  was  a  good  one,  and  the  rollers 
easy  to  find;  not  until  the  sun  had 
dropped  well  in  the  west  did  he  throw 
his  staff  from  him.  As  it  clattered  on 
the  gunwale,  he  rested  the  glass  on  the 
slimy  cargo  and  sat  up  dizzily,  wiping 
his  horny  hands  over  his  face.  The 
oarsman  paused  in  his  strokes,  and  the 
cockle  broad-sided  to  the  current. 

'Gawd,  I 'se  tired!' 

His  gaunt  arms  quivered  with  pain  as 
he  pressed  them  against  his  emaciated 
flanks,  his  fingers  cramped  like  claws 
from  handling  the  oar.  His  hungry 
eyes  stared  weakly  across  the  watery 
wilderness,  searching  for  the  schooner. 
Too  weary  for  words,  Ephraim  an- 
swered the  look  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  indicating  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. 

'Six  mile  we  come,'  wailed  the  lad. 
'Gawd,  how  we's  goin'  git  back?' 

'Scull,  man,'  broke  out  Ephraim 
fiercely. 

His  vitals  were  gnawing  at  him  now; 
over  there  toward  the  north,  miles 
away,  were  food  and  rest. 

'Scull,  yer  lazy  sponge-t'ief,  scull!' 
he  cried. 

The  rickety  boy  made  a  despairing 
gesture.  Every  bone  of  his  lank  frame 
protested  against  the  outrage;  but  he 
clinched  the  oar  and  put  the  boat's 
head  toward  the  north.  Then  silence 
fell  around  them,  broken  only  by  the 
weak  crepitation  of  the  oar  winding  in 
and  about  the  sculling  crease,  as  the 
boat  sagged  along  homeward  through 
the  lagoon. 
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II 


'Wasdem?' 

The  mate's  huge  mouth  widened  in 
wonder  as  the  deep-laden  craft  drew 
up  beside  the  schooner. 

*  Rollers,  all  on'  em/  grunted  Ephraim 
wearily. 

*  Gwan,  doan '  talk  fool.  What  mans 
ever  ketch  boat-load  roller  one  day?' 

He  leaned  over  the  vessel's  side  and 
caught  up  one  of  the  viscous  spheres. 
He  soused  it  in  a  barrel  of  water, 
squeezed  it  dry,  and  beat  it  against  the 
gunwale  until  a  rent  in  its  slimy  coating 
showed  the  soft  bones  beneath.  His 
face  changed  its  expression  of  contempt 
for  one  of  intense  interest.  Ephraim 
guffawed  contently. 

'Wha'  say  now?'  he  asked. 

The  mate  scratched  his  fuzzy  eye- 
brows with  a  dirty  forefinger.  *  I  doan ' 
know  w'ere  dey  come  from,  dey  mus' 
er  jist  enkiver  demself  for  yer.  Dey  is 
sure  rollers.' 

Ephraim  chuckled  again.  'Doan' 
put  me  'mong  dose  lazy  sponger  who 
jist  play  'roun'  de  vessel  till  grub  time. 
I  wuks,  me.' 

He  dug  his  bare  arms  to  the  elbows 
into  the  filthy  mass,  and  began  tossing 
the  sponges  to  the  deck. 

*  Clean  up  dat  boat,'  he  commanded, 
when  the  task  was  done. 

He  threw  a  ragged  sponge  to  Prince 
Arthur  in  the  stern,  and  the  boy  began 
scrubbing  the  footlings  and  sopping 
the  muddy  bilge. 

The  caboose  of  the  *  Outward  Go' 
was  a  huge  box  filled  with  bay  sand,  on 
which  were  several  large  stones  to  sup- 
port the  pots.  To-night  a  cheery  flame 
winked  and  fluttered  around  a  large 
Dutch  oven  wherein  an  unhealthy- 
looking  liquid  was  bubbling  furiously, 
ever  and  again  tossing  to  the  surface 
brown  fragments  of  some  substance 
that  was  as  uninviting  in  appearance 
as  the  broth.  It  was  a  conch  stew.  A 


thick  journey  cake1  leaned  against  one 
wall  of  the  caboose,  and  scattered  about 
were  tin  plates  and  spoons  dripping 
from  a  recent  bath. 

The  haggard  imp  cleaning  the  boat 
regarded  it  all  with  solemn  longing. 

'Gawd,  I'se  hongry! '  he  whimpered, 
wringing  the  filth-laden  sponge  over 
the  boat-side.  He  searched  his  shallow 
mind  for  some  more  forcible  expression, 
but  failed  to  find  any. 

'Gawd,  I'se  hongry! 'he  repeated, 
and  turned  again  to  his  task. 

However  remote  from  luxury,  it  yet 
was  easeful  to  lie  prone  on  the  deck, 
face  down  over  a  steaming  pannikin  of 
stew,  with  a  slab  of  dingy  cake  beside 
it,  and  to  gulp  in  the  hot  brew,  using 
meanwhile  powerful  grinders  to  mac- 
erate the  tough  fibres  of  the  conch 
meat.  It  was  refreshing  to  swallow  tin 
after  tin  of  smoking  coffee,  and  then 
cool  off  with  a  torrent  of  water. 

But  the  supreme  moment  of  bliss  for 
the  sponger  came  when  he  dislodged 
his  pipe  from  its  own  particular 
cranny,  rammed  into  its  grimy  bowl 
the  precious  weed  reeking  with  mo- 
lasses, and  applied  the  glowing  coal. 

Ephraim  stretched  himself  until  his 
joints  cracked,  then,  pillowing  his  head 
on  a  coil  of  rope,  indulged  in  what  day- 
dreams his  slow-moving  fancy  might 
conjure  up.  Work  was  done,  repose 
was  his,  the  faithfulness  of  nature  he 
never  doubted. 

'Did  yer  see  any  sail?' 

It  was  the  mate  who  broke  into  his 
content. 

'Nary  one,'  replied  Ephraim,  be- 
tween his  puffs.  'Nary  one.  Wha'  fer 
any  sail  'bout  now,  in  dis  kyam  — 
only  t'ief  - 

'  Das  funny,'  returned  the  questioner, 
settling  his  head  on  a  pile  of  firewood. 
'Jerry  been  here  ter-day,  an  he  say  he 
see  strange  sail  dat  way.' 

*In  the  United  States  known  as  johnny 
cake. 
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He  swung  his  hand  toward  a  group 
of  low  cays  in  the  distance. 

'Who  Jerry?'  mumbled  Ephraim, 
covering  his  pipe-bowl  with  his  finger 
to  increase  the  draught.  'Yer  doan' 
mean  liar  Jerry  Dean,  does  yer?' 

The  mate  pushed  a  stray  sponge 
aside  with  his  free  foot. 

*  Pshaw,  doan'  b'lieb  him/  said 
Ephraim.  'Jerry  up  ter  somet'in'. 
Wha'  he  want?' 

'SponginY 

'Spongin'!'  repeated  Ephraim  in 
quick  contempt.  '  Who  ebber  see  Jerry 
sponge?  Lazy  t'ing!  Gawd  hear  me,  if 
I  wus  wuthless  as  Jerry  I  'd  er  drownd- 
ed  myself,  please  Gawd  I  would.' 

'He  say  he  sine  on  Early  Bird,'  de- 
clared the  mate.  '  She  down  to  Mate 
Cay.' 

'Jerry  skull  from  Mate  Cay  here?' 
Ephraim  laughed  and  spat. 

'Jerry  ain't  scullin',  he  hookin','  ex- 
claimed the  captain. 

'Doan'  talk  fool,  cap'.  Jerry  hooker? 
Mans  mus'  be  scurce.' 

Ephraim  laughed  capaciously  at  the 
humor  of  the  thought. 

'  We  ought  to  break  groun'  Mondee, 
please  Gawd '  —  The  mate  changed 
the  subject,  raising  his  voice  a  little. 

'I'se  ready.  My  crawl  mos'  full, 
an'  dis  yer,'  Ephraim  kicked  toward 
the  dying  sponges,  'will  'bout  full  er 
up.  I'se  ready.' 

But  the  rest  of  the  crew  who  had 
been  lying  around  silently,  smoking, 
rose  in  hoarse  protest. 

'Ephraim  Rolle,  you  bin  lucky,  but 
we's  had  it  tough  enough.' 

A  tall,  thin  Abaconian  spoke  in  a 
quarrelsome  tone.  'You  say  break 
groun'  —  humph  —  yer  crawl  full, 
enty,  an'  we,  wha'  we  fer  do,  we  who 
don'  make  one  boatload  dis  v'y'ge,  an' 
den  onlee  grass  sponge?  I  dunno  war 
yer  hook  so  much  roller  from.' 

'Cause  good  reason  why,  w'en  you- 
na  jes'  play  wid  yer  wuk.  Ast  Prins 


Arter  war  we  been  ter-day,  an'  ebry 
day.  Gawd  heah  me,  six  mile  an'  not  er 
faddom  less,  eh,  Prins?' 

The  boy,  who  had  coiled  up  his  lank 
bones  in  the  bows,  raised  a  scraggy 
neck  to  a  level  with  the  hatch. 

'Six  mile,  sixty  mile;  Lawd,  I'se 
mos'  dead!' 

He  sank  back  exhausted  and  shut 
his  eyes. 

'An'  I  hooks,  me,'  boasted  Ephraim 
complacently.  'I  hooks,  an'  I  hooks, 
youna  hear  me.  I  don'  carry  no  pipe 
wid  me,  an'  no  rum  wid  me,  an'  no 
grub  wid  me.  I  wuks,  me.' 

'Yer  a  disgrateful  mans,'  admon- 
ished a  stocky  Exumean,  who  had  been 
fighting  with  a  refractory  tube.  'Yer 
is  a  disgrateful  mans,  Ephraim  Rolle. 
Gawd  gin'  yer  der  roller,  an'  you  boas' 
'bout  yerse'f.  You  disgrateful.' 

'But  I  wuks,'  defended  Ephraim. 

'An'  we  all  wuks,'  shouted  the  Aba- 
conian. 'We  all  is  mans,  an'  we  all 
an  us  wuks.  You  is  lucky,  das  it.' 

'Lucky?'  questioned  the  Exumean 
reprovingly.  'He  am  bless,  das  it.  An' 
Gawd  hear  me,  if  he  drink  his  rum 
an'  percolate  wid  de  street  gal,  Gawd 
will  struck  him.' 

But  Ephraim  came  in  on  the  clamor 
with  the  word  of  command  that  they 
should  break  ground  on  Monday,  and 
the  grumblers,  with  half-empty  crawls, 
protested  and  argued  to  no  purpose. 

"Tain'  work,'  bewailed  a  disaffected 
sponger.  '  'Tain'  work  an'  fait'ful  'tall 
'tall.' 

'  Was  't  is  den? '  queried  the  moralist. 

"Tis  'ooman,  'pen'  'pun  it,  'tis 
'ooman,  an'  'tain'  no  use  fer  yer  to 
dictate  dat.' 

'He  wan'  we  fer  punish.  Fer  why? 
'Cas  'ee  wan'  gin  Tide  does  an'  t'ings, 
but  he  bes'  mind  Nego.  Nego  got  dat 
girl  fool,  an'  fer  all  Ephum  wuk,  an' 
fait'ful,  Nego  goin'  larf  at  him  yit, 
please  Gawd.' 

With  this  dismal  prophecy  the  speak- 
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er  proceeded  to  dig  in  the  dying  ca- 
boose fire  for  a  coal. 

Finally,  however,  order  was  restored, 
and  the  sponger's  good  humor  soon 
returned.  When  night  fell,  every  man 
was  eager  for  Monday  and  the  run  to 
town. 

The  next  morning,  the  overloaded 
dingy  managed  by  Ephraim  was  con- 
spicuous among  the  tiny  fleet  that  zig- 
zagged to  the  crawls.  Rows  of  wattled 
squares  lay  along  the  soft  muddy 
reaches  of  a  sandy  cay,  the  spaces 
between  the  wattles  allowing  the  tide 
free  entrance,  and  the  dead  matter 
room  to  wash  away. 

In  these  pens  the  sponges  were 
dumped  until  their  thin  outside  layer 
of  flesh  had  rotted,  when,  armed  with 
stout  wooden  beaters,  the  spongers 
entered  and  bruised  and  banged  the 
dead  meat  out  of  the  pores,  until  only 
the  skeleton  was  left,  clean  and  fit  for 
market. 

With  the  instinct  that  serves  bee 
and  bird  so  well,  Ephraim  pushed  his 
boat  straight  to  the  crawl  that  was  his. 
It  was  nearly  full  of  sponges  in  all 
stages  of  decomposition,  and  the  tide 
as  it  flowed  out  was  discolored  with  the 
unhealthy  wash  that  oozed  through 
the  wattle  fence.  He  looked  down  into 
the  pit  with  swelling  pride.  Every 
specimen  told  of  labor  and  hardship 
and  skill.  Every  sphere  meant  food 
and  comfort. 

*  Broke  groun'  Mondee,  eh/  he  mut- 
tered. *  Who's  a  carin'?  Not  me.' 

He  began  tossing  his  cargo  into  the 
crawl,  pressing  it  down  with  his  feet. 

'  Sundee,  me  and  Prins'  will  gin  'em 
a  shake  out.' 

He  examined  the  beaters  tied  to  the 
wattles.  They  were  worn  and  ragged. 
He  poled  to  the  weed-strewn  beach, 
disturbing  a  flock  of  noisy  snipe  that 
were  dominating  a  tiny  promontory 
near  by.  From  a  mastic  he  hewed  a 
tough  limb,  and  with  infinite  patience 


fashioned  the  snappy  wood  into  new 
beaters  with  his  short  sheath-knife. 
The  one  which  he  meant  to  use,  he 
nicked  deeply. 

He  poled  back  again  and  lashed  the 
beaters  firmly  to  the  fence.  Then  he 
surveyed  his  work.  He  felt  a  compla- 
cent satisfaction  in  his  success.  The 
mildewed  spheres  filled  the  crawl,  and 
their  sobbing  and  sucking  in  the  tide 
was  as  sweet  music  to  his  ears. 

He  lighted  his  pipe  and  lay  in  the 
stern  of  his  boat,  from  which  point  of 
vantage  he  watched  his  neighbors.  At 
varying  distances,  they  too  were  busy. 
Some  cursed  and  quarreled  over  their 
work;  some  sang  and  played  in  the 
water  like  children;  but  all  were  en- 
gaged in  getting  their  catches  ready  for 
the  beating. 

Ephraim  smiled  in  vast  content. 
They  were  so  foolish,  the  rest  of  them. 
They  never  'wuk'd  right,'  they  were 
always  in  trouble,  while  he  —  his 
crawl  was  full.  His  work  was  over  for 
that  voyage,  and  the  biggest  space  in 
the  '  'tween  decks '  must  be  his  to  stow 
his  cargo. 

One  by  one  the  spongers  drifted 
away,  to  fish  along  the  reefs  or  to 
gather  firewood  for  the  run  home.  But 
Ephraim  still  rested,  while  the  broiling 
sun  beat  down  upon  the  low  marshy 
cays  and  the  air  grew  still  more  rank. 

Suddenly  he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hands  and  sat  up  straight.  He  gazed 
long  and  fiercely  into  the  distance, 
where  a  whitish  cloud-like  blur  moved 
slowly  along.  Only  an  eye  practiced 
in  sea-craft  could  have  detected  the 
sail  of  a  vessel  in  that  dim  blot. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  sail 
on  the  'Mud'  is  a  common  sight,  but 
a  sail  with  this  June  calm  on  was  a 
different  matter  —  it  could  mean  only 
a  stranger,  or  a  — 

Ephraim  caught  his  breath  with  a 
hard  gasp  as  he  called  to  mind  the 
captain's  statement  about  Jerry  Dean. 
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His  nimble  hand  flared  the  oar,  and 
his  boat  bounded  toward  the  distant 
craft.  Almost  immediately  he  lost 
sight  of  her,  for  there  were  faint  cats- 
paws  that  her  light  draught  could  use, 
and  she  was  a  long  way  off.  After  an 
hour's  chase  Ephraim  turned  back  in 
disgust,  not  tired  but  disheartened.  A 
sense  of  impending  misfortune,  for  the 
moment,  weighed  him  down. 

Sunday  observance  is  strictly  en- 
forced on  the  *  Mud.'  The  sponger's  out- 
fit is  never  complete  without  a  Pure 
Gold  or  Songs  of  the  Sanctuary  hymnal, 
and  it  is  the  delight  of  the  sponger 
to  employ  his  Sunday  leisure  in  vocif- 
erous expression  of  his  favorite  tunes. 
Ephraim  alone  showed  no  desire  to  join 
the  others  in  their  devotions,  and  in 
vain  the  crew  remonstrated  with  him 
for  his  Sunday  labor. 

'Goin'  to  beat  sponge  on  'de  Sabbat! 
Ephraim  Rolle,  I  'se  shamed  an  yer  an* 
you  a  member  ob  class  an'  cap'n  dis 
craf  too!' 

*Sho'  ef  yer  crawl  is  full,  dere's 
cause  for  t'ankfulness,'  warned  the  Ex- 
umean;  *  'stead  er  wukin',  yer  sh'u'd  be 
praisin'  de  Lawd.  You'se  disgrateful, 
Ephraim  Rolle/ 

Popular  sentiment  ran  high  against 
him,  but  still  he  persisted.  He  routed 
out  Prince  Arthur,  and  together  they 
moved  slowly  over  the  water  to  the 
crawls,  while  sacred  songs  rose  from 
the  schooner  lying  idly  at  anchor. 

Sprawled  over  the  deck  in  every  con- 
ceivable attitude,  the  swarthy  crew, 
each  provided  with  a  hymn  book,  ren- 
dered praises  that  were  more  strenu- 
ous than  reverent.  Their  wide  nostrils 
grew  wider,  their  huge  mouths  were 
distended  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
while  their  thick  red  tongues  moved 
clamorously  over  the  rhythmic  num- 
bers of  *  Whiter  than  Snow'  and  'The 
Pearly  Gates.' 

The  decks  were  untidy  with  sponge, 
rotting  in  the  sun,  and  with  stones, 


water-glasses,  firewood,  and  bits  of 
wearing  apparel.  The  men  themselves 
would  have  been  benefited  by  a  plunge 
into  the  water  beneath  them,  but  the 
inexorable  code  of  a  law  which  they 
but  faintly  comprehended,  and  which 
they  violated  on  other  days,  held  them 
to  their  hymnals. 

Ill 

When  Ephraim  awoke  on  Monday 
morning,  it  was  later  than  usual.  He 
gazed  in  dismay  at  the  climbing  orb 
whose  slanting  rays  illuminated  the 
'Mud.'  He  shook  Prince  Arthur  from 
his  sleep  with  an  ungentle  hand,  and 
tumbled  him  into  the  dingy  with  scant 
feeling;  and  Prince,  still  half  asleep, 
sculled  automatically  toward  the  crawl. 

Ephraim  stretched  himself,  alter- 
nately loosing  and  flexing  his  muscles, 
preparatory  to  a  hard  day's  work.  He 
was  jubilant  this  morning,  after  his 
first  burst  of  ill  humor  over  his  tardi- 
ness in  starting. 

The  air  was  wonderfully  fresh  and 
invigorating.  Above  the  low  stretches 
of  marshland  a  golden  haze  lay,  bro- 
ken here  and  there  by  fervid  growths. 
The  water,  as  it  shallowed  to  the  shore, 
shone  splendidly  clear,  and  the  rocks, 
as  the  swell  of  the  tide  covered  them, 
gave  out  a  faint  music  that  delighted 
the  eager  toiler  who  was  advancing  to- 
ward them. 

'Prins','  he  said  'der  beater  wid  da 
nick  is  mines.  Your'n  is  da  small  en/ 

The  crawls  were  in  sight  now,  and  his 
blood  leapt  in  his  veins  as  he  thought 
of  his  full  catch.  He  began  to  loosen 
his  clothes,  and  in  a  few  moments 
slipped  them  off  and  plunged  into  the 
sea.  Prince  was  more  simple  in  his 
methods.  He  tumbled  in  as  he  was. 
Grabbing  the  boat  between  them,  the 
man  and  the  boy  moored  it  to  the 
stern  of  a  wild  mangrove,  and  clasped 
the  sticks  of  the  crawl. 
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At  first  Ephraim  could  not  compre- 
hend. He  fell  over  the  points  of  the 
wattles  and  slashed  the  water  with  a 
fierce  hand  like  a  crazed  man.  Prince 
Arthur  stared  stupidly.  His  one  ex- 
pression failed  him  as  he  watched  the 
lonely  little  roller  that  ducked  and 
slid  and  tossed  at  the  bottom  like  a 
live  thing. 

Speechless  rage  filled  Ephraim's  face 
and  he  leaned  his  big  bulk  against  the 
wattles  until  they  bent  with  his  weight. 
At  last  he  found  his  tongue. 

'Prins',  PrinsY  he  shouted,  as  if  his 
partner  were  half  a  mile  away.  '  Prins', 
my  Lawd  —  de  sponge  gone.' 

And  Prince  made  answer,  'Gawd, 
I'se  sorry/ 

Life  is  the  same  everywhere. 
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Ephraim  had  woven  and  spun  and 
dug,  had  toiled  and  suffered,  and  he 
who  had  neither  woven  nor  spun  had 
entered  into  his  toil.  Ephraim  was  a 
cog  in  the  machinery  of  fate,  that  is  all, 
an  unconscious  and  unwilling  exponent 
of  a  universal  law. 

Suddenly  Prince  pointed  toward  the 
horizon. 

'Look-er  —  look-er/  he  yelled  in 
his  shrill  treble.  '  Look-er/ 

A  sail,  dim  on  the  edge  of  the  world, 
was  creeping  down  and  out  of  it. 
Ephraim  was  lashed  to  fury.  Erect, 
blatant,  like  some  sable  demon  charged 
with  vengeance,  he  menaced  the  far-off 
vision. 

'T'ief!'  he  bellowed.  'T'ief,  damn 
t'ief!' 


THE  RELATION  OF  MUSIC  TO  POETRY 


BY  ALFRED  HAYES 


BEFORE  attempting  any  delimit- 
ation of  the  frontiers  of  Music  and 
Poetry,  or  any  discussion  of  their  inter- 
action, it  is  perhaps  prudent  to  admit 
that  in  one  respect  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  Republic  of  Beauty  is  one 
and  indivisible.  The  elation,  the  thrill, 
which  every  form  of  beauty  excites, 
whether  it  be  an  Egyptian  temple,  a 
Beethoven  sonata,  a  lyric  of  Shelley,  a 
'wild-flower  in  its  lair/  or  a  couple  of 
kittens  at  play,  implies  as  it  were  a 
common  nervous  system  connecting  all 
manifestations  of  beauty  and  our  ap- 
preciation thereof;  and  two  provinces 
of  beauty  so  nearly  adjacent  as  Music 
and  Poetry,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be- 


come interfused  in  a  common  emotion, 
to  swim  in  '  the  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land/  till  their  boundaries  seem 
blent  beyond  recognition ;  and  when,  in 
such  a  perfect  song  as  Wolff's  '  Verbor- 
genheit/  the  music  rises  and  falls  in 
close  sympathy  with  the  emotion  of  the 
words,  the  union  becomes  so  intimate 
that  it  is  hard  to  say,  while  listening, 
which  is  the  poetry  and  which  the 
music. 

Nevertheless  the  provinces  of  Music 
and  Poetry,  however  nearly  they  may 
at  times  approach,  are  in  fact  distinct; 
and  though  they  have  in  common  the 
property  of  conveying,  as  nothing  else 
can  convey,  '  the  sense  of  tears  in  mor- 
tal things/  of  appealing  to  that  within 
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us  which  makes  us  'feel  that  we  are 
greater  than  we  know,'  they  reach  the 
highlands  of  the  soul  by  separate  roads 
from  different  directions.  A  homely 
proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  in- 
tense delight  in  the  beauty  of  language, 
in  the  broad  and  delicate  harmonies  of 
ordered  words,  what  is  loosely  called 
*  verbal  music/  is  often  found  to  exist 
in  people  who  have  no  ear  for  music 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
who  cannot  distinguish  one  tune  from 
another  or  pronounce  the  simplest 
musical  phrase.  As  for  memorizing  a 
melody,  they  could  as  easily  hover  in 
mid-air;  yet  they  will  recite,  not  prose 
alone,  but  verse,  with  perfect  intona- 
tion and  exquisite  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion. It  is  not  necessary  to  labor  the 
point;  such  cases  must  be  within  the 
experience  of  every  one;  they  prove 
conclusively  that  Music  and  Poetry 
occupy  distinct  though  neighboring  re- 
gions, under  the  control  of  separate 
though  allied  rulers. 

This  distinction  proves  fatal  to  the 
Wagnerian  conception  of  Music  as  at 
once  the  handmaid  and  complement  of 
Poetry.  Misled  by  his  peculiar  mental 
constitution,  Wagner  deemed  that  all 
musical  expression  had  a  poetic  basis. 
He  himself  thought  in  terms  of  music; 
and,  violently  forcing  all  kinds  of  con- 
crete images  and  pseudo-philosophic 
ideas  into  musical  moulds,  he  naively 
proclaimed  that  they  were  quite  at 
home  there.  His  belief  that  Poetry 
would  never  come  into  her  kingdom 
until  wedded  to  Music,  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  his  abnormal  insensibility 
to  Poetry,  coupled  with  his  abnormal 
sensibility  to  Music.  Of  the  latter  fact 
his  music-dramas  abound  in  splendid 
evidence;  but  they  abound  no  less  in 
distressing  proof  of  the  former. 

The  best  of  English  translations  can- 
not convert  into  poetry  the  German 
doggerel  which  Wagner  considered  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  *  poetic  basis '  for 


the  glorious  music  of  his  Meister  singer. 
Nothing  more  raw,  or  more  vapid,  has 
ever  been  misnamed  *  poetry '  than  his 
book-of-the-words  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde;  nothing  more  full  of  foggy  mock- 
philosophy,  of  grandiose  puerilities,  has 
ever  been  patched  together  than  the 
cumbrous  literary  lay-figure  which  he 
has  clothed  with  the  magnificent  music 
of  The  Ring.  The  distance  between 
the  words  and  the  music  is  always 
immense,  often  immeasurable.  It  is 
almost  incredible  that  Wagner  could 
have  regarded  as  poetry,  worthy  of  be- 
ing wedded  to  immortal  music,  such  a 
jumble  of  vague  ejaculations  as  that 
which  accompanies  the  heavenly  strains 
of  the  'Liebestod/  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  he  did  regard  it  as  poetry, 
and  it  simply  proves  that  he  was  insen- 
sible to  poetry  as  such.  As  Mr.  Ernest 
Newman  pungently  remarks  in  his 
Study  of  Wagner,  — 

*  These  lines  may  be,  and  actually 
are,  admirably  adapted  for  a  musical 
setting,  but  they  are  no  more  poetry 
than  an  auctioneer's  catalogue  is  po- 
etry. .  .  .  Wagner/  continues  Mr.  New- 
man, '  has  unconsciously  done  precisely 
what  he  blamed  the  older  composers 
for  —  he  has  dragged  the  poet  along 
at  the  heels  of  the  musician.  And  he 
has  rightly  done  so;  for,  as  he  ought 
to  have  seen,  the  element  of  musical 
pleasure  counts  for  so  much  in  opera 
that  its  presence  compensates  for  the 
absence  of  poetry  in  the  ordinary 
sense/ 

Indeed,  from  the  standpoint  of  ver- 
bal and  metrical  beauty,  the  advan- 
tage to  poetry  of  being  wedded  to  mu- 
sic is  less  than  nothing.  A  beautiful 
poem,  just  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  beautiful 
poem,  satisfying  in  emotional  and  in- 
tellectual expression,  exquisite  in  dic- 
tion, is  outraged  by  being  set  to  music. 
Violence  is  done  to  it  in  several  ways: 
the  rhymes  lose  their  effect  through  the 
lack  of  correspondence  between  the 
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musical  phrases  and  the  verbal  phrases; 
the  accented  notes  in  the  music  often 
do  not  coincide  with  the  stress  in  the 
verse;  the  time  of  the  music  is  often  at 
cross-purposes  with  the  metre  of  the 
poetry;  a  single  word  of  a  poem  is  now 
brutally  dismembered,  now  stretched 
out  on  a  musical  rack  of  many  bars, 
now  flung  from  pillar  to  post,  especial- 
ly in  choral-writing;  and  finally,  worst 
outrage  of  all,  the  direct  intellectual 
and  emotional  appeal  of  the  poem  is 
drowned  in  the  flood  of  pleasure  which 
the  music  directly  and  overwhelmingly 
bestows.  It  is  true  that  some  modern 
composers  have  made  serious  efforts  to 
minimize  these  injuries;  but  they  have 
only  partially  succeeded,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  appeal  of  Poetry  is  dis- 
tinct, not  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from 
the  appeal  of  Music.  The  more  satisfy- 
ing the  pleasure  which  a  poem  gives 
me,  the  less  I  desire  it  to  be  set  to  mu- 
sic. In  this  I  mean  no  disparagement 
of  the  art  of  Music;  far  from  it;  I  write 
as  a  devout  lover  of  Music  no  less  than 
of  Poetry;  but  their  spheres  are  sepa- 
rate, and  can  never  be  combined  with 
complete  satisfaction  to  a  devotee  of 
both  arts. 

Take,  for  instance,  such  a  poem  as 
Wordsworth's  sonnet  on  Westminster 
Bridge.  No  one  with  the  faintest  per- 
ception of  verbal  beauty  could  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  closing  lines  of  that 
sonnet.  Now  imagine  them  set  to  mu- 
sic. The  poem,  as  a  poem,  would  not 
gain,  but  would  greatly  lose,  by  the 
process.  I  do  not  say  that  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  the  musical  setting 
would  not  be  as  great  as  the  pleasure 
of  reading  the  poem;  it  might  even 
be  greater,  it  would  certainly  be  more 
immediate;  but  it  would  be  a  different 
sort  of  pleasure;  and  the  fine  quali- 
ties which  distinguished  the  sonnet  as 
a  sonnet  would  be  smothered  by  the 
music. 

Consider  an  actual  example  in  which 


a  modern  composer  has  robed  a  mas- 
terpiece of  poetry  with  music  which 
cannot  be  praised  more  highly  than 
by  saying  that  it  is  worthy  of  the 
verse  which  inspired  it  —  Granville 
Bantock's  setting  of  the  second  chorus 
of  Swinburne's  Atalanta  in  Calydon. 
Here  the  rhythm  of  the  poetry  is  very 
clearly  marked,  as  always  in  Swin- 
burne. The  metre  is  in  triple  time;  and 
the  beauty  of  the  verse,  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  its  strong  tide,  the  swing  of  its 
movement,  are  firmly  associated  with 
triple  time  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  who  love  that  solemn  chorus.  The 
composer  knows  that  full  well;  but 
when  he  comes  to  set  the  verses  to  mu- 
sic, he  simply  ignores  it,  and  employs 
f  time,  ruthlessly  cutting  across  the 
sound-waves  of  the  verse.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  music  has  done 
violence  to  the  verse  in  the  matter  of 
metre;  and  not  in  that  matter  alone: 
verbal  phrases,  single  words,  are  so 
reiterated  that  their  value  as  verse  is 
utterly  lost,  and  the  rhyme-scheme  is 
shattered  to  bits.  The  music  is  noble 
and  satisfying;  it  has  caught  the  mood, 
the  atmosphere,  of  the  poem,  and  con- 
veys them  to  the  listener  with  more 
directness  than  even  the  words  them- 
selves can  do.  But  the  verbal  beauty 
is  gone,  knocked  to  pieces  and  drown- 
ed in  the  great  waves  of  unregarding 
harmony. 

Now,  has  the  musician  sinned  in 
this?  I  think  not.  If  he  had  adhered 
closely  to  the  poet's  metre,  the  musical 
effect  would  soon  have  become  mo- 
notonous; and  he  is  bound  to  make  the 
musical  effect  his  first  consideration. 
But  it  may  well  be  asked  —  if  adher- 
ence to  the  metre  would  have  become 
monotonous  in  the  music,  why  does  it 
not  become  so  in  the  poetry?  The  an- 
swer is  that  it  does;  and  the  poet  can 
escape  disaster  in  this  respect  only  by 
introducing  into  the  structure  of  his 
verse  variations  and  irregularities  of 
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accent,  sometimes  bold,  sometimes  de- 
licate. Shakespeare,  Milton,  Shelley, 
Swinburne  himself,  were  consummate 
in  this  branch  of  their  art.  Its  skillful 
use,  when  managed  with  the  ars  celare 
artem,  denotes  a  master  of  poetic 
technique;  and  it  is  the  pitfall  in  which 
the  bungler  most  easily  comes  to  grief. 
It  would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  sub- 
ject to  enter  into  details;  enough  that 
the  particular  methods  by  which  the 
poet  mitigates,  if  he  cannot  avoid, 
monotony  do  not  suffice  for  the  musi- 
cian; and  this  is  the  musician's  justifi- 
cation for  the  pitiless  way  in  which  he 
dislocates  and  mangles  the  poet's  verse. 

The  violence  done  to  prose  by  be- 
ing set  to  music  is  not  so  serious;  there 
is  no  rhyme  to  suffer  contumely;  and 
the  disregard  of  the  periods  of  prose 
by  the  musician  is  less  patent  than  his 
disregard  of  the  metre  of  verse.  But 
just  in  so  far  as  prose  rises  to  the  dig- 
nity of  poetry,  the  mischief  becomes 
apparent.  The  majesty,  the  noble  poise 
of  the  words  themselves,  disappear. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  musicians 
should  refrain  from  choosing  beautiful 
language  to  set  to  music;  our  enjoy- 
ment of  Tristan  and  Isolde  certainly 
would  not  be  diminished  if  the  words 
were  beautiful  instead  of  banal;  and 
commonplace  prose  can  scarcely  be  so 
high  an  incentive  to  the  composition  of 
music  as  lofty  verse.  We  must  surely 
applaud  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
composer  who  declines  to  associate 
good  music  with  bad  words,  even  if  it 
were  only  to  prevent  the  bad  words 
from  gaining  a  currency  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  obtain.  Nor  can  I 
approve  the  grudging  spirit  of  the  poet 
who  refuses  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  art  to 
the  musician,  lest  the  beauty  of  his 
verse  should  suffer  indignity  through 
being  distorted  and  disguised  in  the  mu- 
sical setting.  Music  is  so  desirable  an 
end  in  itself  that  a  poet  who  loves  mu- 
sic may  well  be  content,  nay  proud,  to 


assist  her  even  at  his  own  expense;  and 
though,  when  sung,  the  poem  must  lose 
much  of  its  essential  value,  that  value 
will  reappear  whenever  the  poem  is  de- 
tached from  the  music.  The  injury  is 
only  temporary,  and  is  sustained  in 
a  splendid  cause.  Poetry,  after  her 
friendly  visit  to  the  land  of  her  neigh- 
bor Music,  can  return  to  her  own  coun- 
try and  possess  her  soul  in  peace,  with 
the  added  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  she  has  gained  popularity  by  co- 
operation with  her  powerful  ally.  It  is 
quite  certain,  for  instance,  that  Swin- 
burne's superb  verse  has  already  been 
borne  on  the  wings  of  Granville  Ban- 
tock's  music  into  hundreds  of  homes 
which  it  would  never  otherwise  have 
reached. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  is  a 
physiological  ground  for  separating  the 
spheres  of  Music  and  Poetry.  It  is  an 
established  fact  that  music  and  speech 
are  actuated  by  distinct  cerebral  cen- 
tres. Persons  mentally  deficient  are 
often  extremely  susceptible  to  music, 
and  can  easily  memorize  the  melody  of 
a  song,  while  quite  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating or  memorizing  the  words.  Chil- 
dren can  often  hum  a  tune  long  before 
they  can  speak.  As  M.  Combarieu 
puts  it,  in  a  striking  passage  quoted  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Newman  in  his  Study  of 
Wagner,  — 

*  There  exists  a  musical  manner  of 
thinking  (une  pensee  musicale).  The 
musician  thinks  with  sounds,  as  the 
poet  thinks  with  words.  It  is  a  myster- 
ious privilege,  but  indubitable.  If,  in 
the  vague  domain  of  aesthetics,  there  is 
a  solid  basis  on  which  we  can  build,  it 
is  this;  yet  all  the  empirical  explana- 
tions have  foundered  upon  this  special 
faculty,  which  represents  all  the  origin- 
ality and  perhaps  all  the  psychology  of 
the  musician.  Music  has  two  different 
significations,  united  in  the  one  form 
like  the  soul  and  the  body,  of  which  the 
one  is  very  simple,  while  the  other 
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eludes  all  verbal  analysis;  it  is  at  once 
a  direct  imitation  of  the  emotional  life 
and  of  external  objects,  and  it  is  the 
language  of  a  sui  generis  mode  of 
thought.  Not  only  do  poet  and  musi- 
cian not  speak  the  same  language  or 
obey  the  same  laws,  but  they  do  not 
think  with  the  same  faculty/ 

*  They  do  not  think  with  the  same 
faculty ',  —  precisely.  Neither,  I  would 
add,  do  their  creations  appeal  to  the 
same  faculty;  nor  therefore  can  their 
creations,  conceived  by  separate  facul- 
ties, appealing  to  separate  faculties, 
be  combined  with  complete  satisfac- 
tion to  the  listener.  Either  the  music 
will  drag  the  words,  or  the  words  will 
drag  the  music.  They  cannot  co- 
operate in  perfect  harmony. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  poet 
renders  great  service  to  the  musician 
by  suggesting  and  stimulating  musical 
thought.  If  poetry  be  —  as  Matthew 
Arnold  once  defined  it  —  *a  criticism 
of  life/  it  may  serve  the  musician 
much  in  the  same  way  as  his  own  ex- 
periences of  life  serve  him;  it  may  bring 
grist  to  the  musical  mill.  The  raw  ma- 
terial of  musical  thought,  as  of  poetic 
thought,  is  life  itself;  and  a  rich  web  of 
thought  already  woven  by  the  poet 
may  well  supply  just  the  basis  and  in- 
centive which  the  musician  requires. 
It  may  excite  and  stimulate  in  the  mu- 
sician a  different  brain-centre  from  that 
which  was  excited  and  stimulated  in 
the  poet  when  he  conceived  his  poem, 
and  the  consequence  will  be,  not  a 
verbal  but  a  musical  creation.  Goethe's 
Egmont,  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus  sup- 
plied Beethoven  with  the  basis  and 
incentive  for  two  of  his  greatest  over- 
tures, which  would  certainly  not  other- 
wise have  been  composed;  and  these 
dramas  provided  not  only  the  basis  and 
incentive,  but  also  the  atmosphere  of 
sombre  grandeur  which  pervades  the 
overtures. 

This   suggestion  of  an  atmosphere 


is  the  most  direct  service  which  Poetry 
renders  to  Music;  for  it  is  with  gen- 
eralized emotion  that  Music  naturally 
deals,  —  with  the  photo-sphere,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  particular  emotion,  rather 
than  with  the  emotion  itself.  In  tran- 
scendent regions  of  the  vague  and  vast, 
the  indefinite  and  elusive,  the  inarticu- 
late, where  Poetry  begins  to  stammer, 
and  Painting  and  Sculpture  to  lose 
precision,  there  Music  enters  and  takes 
command  of  domains  which  are  hers 
by  divine  right.  There  she  moves  and 
reigns  absolute  mistress,  unrestrained 
save  by  her  own  self-imposed  laws; 
and  when  she  speaks  of  those  large 
moods,  or  of  those  lovely  but  fleeting 
suggestions,  which  come  to  man  he 
knows  not  how  or  whence  and  are  the 
very  iridescence  of  the  human  soul, 
she  speaks  with  a  voice  of  such  author- 
ity that  articulate  speech  is  abashed. 

That  is  the  realm  of  Music;  and  she 
quits  it  at  the  peril  of  her  dignity  and 
power.  When  she  descends  from  her 
cloudland,  and  mingles  with  the  crowd 
of  concrete  things,  she  enters  into  fu- 
tile competition  with  other  arts  in 
their  peculiar  provinces,  and  fails  to 
convince.  When  Wagner,  in  the  Good 
Friday  music  in  Parsifal,  fixes  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  calm  and  tender  morn- 
ing of  early  spring,  we  thank  Heaven 
for  a  tone-picture  beautiful  beyond 
words;  all  that  is  gross  and  aggressive 
in  our  disposition  falls  from  us,  like  a 
sordid  garment,  as  we  listen  to  that 
pure  and  delicate  tissue  of  sweet  sound, 
and  we  kneel  entranced  in  the  presence 
of  divine  simplicity;  but  when  even 
such  a  master  as  Beethoven  stoops 
from  the  regions  of  generalized  emo- 
tion to  imitate  the  concrete  call  of  the 
cuckoo,  I  can  only  sadly  say,  as  Brown- 
ing said  of  Shakespeare  under  corre- 
sponding provocation  —  Did  Beethov- 
en? —  the  less  Beethoven  he. 

At  this  point  we  are  confronted  with 
the  vexed  question  of  what  is  termed 
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'Programme  Music/  —  music,  that  is, 
which  deliberately  selects  concrete 
images  for  its  material,  and  attempts 
to  express  not  the  atmosphere  of  an 
event  or  an  emotion,  but  the  actual 
event  or  emotion  itself.  Extreme  cases 
of  this  type  of  music  are  the  cry  of  the 
baby  in  Strauss's  Domestic  Symphony, 
the  sneers  and  snarls  of  the  critics  in 
his  Heldenleben,  the  contortions  of  the 
dragon  in  Wagner's  Siegfried.  In  my 
humble  judgment  Music  demeans  her- 
self in  attempting  these  merely  imita- 
tive effects,  and  demeans  herself  in 
vain;  here  the  musician  laboriously 
strives,  and  fails,  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion which  the  writer  or  the  painter 
could  have  achieved  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  or  brush.  The  musician  can  effect- 
ively express  the  heroic  mood ;  Strauss 
does  it  in  the  opening  section  of  his 
Heldenleben;  but  he  can  not  depict  the 
concrete  particulars  which  evoked  the 
heroic  mood.  The  musician  can  con- 
vey an  impression  of  monstrous  gloom; 
Wagner  often  does  it  supremely  in  the 
Ring;  but  he  cannot  draw  a  convin- 
cing portrait  of  a  particular  monster. 

The  musical  phrases,  moreover, 
which  are  associated  with  particular 
personages  or  events,  are  usually  quite 
arbitrary;  they  do  not  really  suggest 
the  personages  or  events  to  which  they 
refer,  or  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
indicate  them  in  the  analytical  pro- 
gramme of  a  concert.  The  musical 
phrase,  for  instance,  which  Wagner 
connects  with  the  person  of  Parsifal, 
is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  it  no  more 
suggests  the  character  of  Parsifal  than 
it  suggests  that  of  Hamlet  or  Julius 
Caesar;  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any 
one  to  infer  from  the  notes  themselves 
the  kind  of  person  they  are  intended 
to  portray. 

Apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  music, 
as  music,  the  pleasure  which  one  ob- 
tains from  a  study  of  a  piece  of  Pro- 
gramme Music  is  akin  to  that  which  one 


gets  from  solving  a  geometrical  pro- 
blem, or  translating  a  passage  from  a 
foreign  language;  and  I  have  observed 
that  those  amateurs  who  derive  most 
enjoyment  from  this  aspect  of  a  musical 
composition  are  not  as  a  rule  very  sus- 
ceptible to  music.  I  recall  a  certain 
scholarly  friend  who,  after  listening  to 
a  Schumann  quintette  which,  in  Shake- 
speare's phrase,  had  haled  the  soul 
out  of  my  body,  asked  quite  simply 
what  it  meant.  He  might  as  well  have 
asked  what  a  sunset  meant.  But  that 
is  the  kind  of  man  who,  by  the  help  of 
an  annotated  programme,  well  conned 
beforehand,  will  suck  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual pleasure  out  of  a  piece  of  Pro- 
gramme Music,  while  he  would  be  im- 
pressed but  faintly  by,  let  us  say,  an 
impromptu  of  Schubert,  and  would 
afterwards  ask  what  it  meant.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  musical  man  may  thor- 
oughly enjoy  the  mental  exercise  of 
tracing  the  threads  of  the  various  leit- 
motifs interwoven  into  an  intricate 
score  of  Strauss,  just  as  he  may  enjoy 
the  intellectual  exercise  of  tracing  the 
various  sedimentary  strata  and  intru- 
sive igneous  rocks  which  constitute  the 
framework  of  a  mountain ;  and  in  each 
case  his  knowledge  of  their  anatomy 
may  enrich  his  enjoyment;  but  it  is  not 
essential  to  his  pleasure  in  either;  and 
it  is  a  purely  intellectual  satisfaction, 
wholly  distinct  from  his  aesthetic  per- 
ception of  the  beauty  of  the  music  or 
the  mountain,  —  that  aesthetic  percep- 
tion which  is  denied  to  the  man  who 
has  no  ear  for  music  or  sensibility  to 
scenery.  The  provision  of  this  purely 
intellectual  enjoyment  is  incidental  to 
all  Programme  Music;  but  it  is  not,  in 
my  judgment,  an  essential  function  of 
music. 

The  musician  can  adequately  por- 
tray the  strenuousness  of  strife,  the 
exultation  of  victory,  but  not  the  con- 
tending hosts  in  conflict,  not  the  con- 
flict itself;  and  I  must  confess  that  the 
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battle-scene  in  Heldenleben,  save  for  the 
merely  intellectual  pleasure  obtained 
from  analyzing  its  structure,  affects 
me,  as  music,  little  more  than  would  a 
powerful  version  of  our  old  friend  'The 
Battle  of  Prague/  with  its  egregious 
Early- Victorian  annotations,  'cannon 
in  the  distance,'  'cries  of  the  wounded/ 
and  so  forth.  But  when  Strauss  pass- 
es from  this  melodramatic  lowland  to 
that  lofty  region  of  generalized  emotion 
in  which  Music  lives  and  moves  and 
has  her  being,  what  a  transformation! 
What  sublime  simplicity,  what  infinite 
tenderness  pervade  the  closing  stanzas 
of  that  enchanting  tone-poem !  Music 
has  found  herself  once  more;  she  speaks 
again  with  her  natural  voice  to  her  own 
people;  and  after  heartfelt  thanksgiv- 
ing they  recall  the  battle-scene,  and 
murmur,  Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans 
cette  galere  ? 

But  though  in  certain  of  its  esca- 
pades Programme  Music  may  make 
the  judicious  grieve,  its  assumption  of 
functions  hitherto  undertaken  only  by 
the  poet  and  painter  has  undoubtedly 
raised  the  art  of  Music  in  the  esteem  of 
that  large  body  of  intellectual  folk  who 
are  only  slightly  musical;  to  them  'ab- 
solute' music  brings  but  a  vague  and 
dim  pleasure.  Though  too  well-bred 
and  perhaps  a  little  afraid  to  say  so, 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  suspect  it 
of  being  just  a  little  trivial  or  sensu- 
ous; they  are  inclined  to  patronize  it, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  sub- 
stantial English  country  gentleman  of 
fifty  years  ago.  But  such  people  are 
beginning  to  take  Programme  Music 
seriously.  'Ah!  —  now  you  are  talk- 
ing/ one  seems  to  hear  them  say  to  the 
composer.  They  may  not  enjoy  the 
really  musical  part  of  the  music,  but 
they  do  apprehend  the  definite  images 
with  which  it  is  associated;  the  com- 
poser is  speaking  in  a  language  not 
wholly  foreign  to  them.  He  has  thrown 
a  sop  to  Cerberus,  and  is  consequently 
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now  acclaimed  in  sacred  circles  to 
which  entrance  had  long  been  denied 
him.  Programme  Music  bids  fair  to 
stamp  his  creations  with  the  hall-mark 
of  the  intellectuals  at  the  court  of 
Fashion. 

In  this  respect,  the  composer  of  Pro- 
gramme Music  is  rendering  a  solid,  if 
somewhat  oblique,  service  to  a  good 
cause,  to  wit,  the  popularizing  of  seri- 
ous music.  Allured  by  definite  images, 
a  large  number  of  semi-musical  people 
of  intellect  are  becoming  interested  in 
Programme  Music,  and  eventually  may 
be  induced  thereby  to  cultivate  the 
fields  of  music  pure  and  simple.  I  have 
heard  musical  purists  say  hard  things 
of  the  composer  who  thus  makes  to 
himself  friends  of  the  Mammon  of 
unrighteousness;  they  dub  him  time- 
server,  perhaps  truly;  but  a  time- 
server  in  serving  his  generation  may  be 
serving  generations  yet  unborn;  com- 
promise, in  this  as  in  most  things,  is 
wisdom  on  our  imperfect  planet;  and 
the  poet  who  lends  his  verse  to  the  mu- 
sician, to  be  distorted  for  good  musical 
purposes,  is  no  less  a  time-server  than 
the  musician  who  for  another  good  pur- 
pose materializes  his  music  by  asso- 
ciating it  with  concrete  images  alien 
to  its  genius.  By  means  of  this  com- 
promise, Music  and  Poetry  win  for 
each  other  adherents  in  fields  which 
would  otherwise  remain  outside  their 
influence. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  music  helps  the 
musical  but  unpoetical  man  to  appre- 
ciate poetry;  poetry  helps  the  poeti- 
cal but  unmusical  man  to  appreciate 
mifsic.  An  accomplished  professional 
musician  recently  assured  me  that  al- 
though he  had  often  read  FitzGerald's 
translation  of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  he  never  felt  its  force,  or 
realized  its  beauty,  till  he  heard  Ban- 
tock's  musical  setting  thereof.  To  him 
poetry  was  a  foreign  language,  to  which 
music  had  supplied  explanatory  notes 
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in  his  native  tongue.  That  is  a  clear 
case  of  music  helping  an  unpoetical  man 
to  appreciate  poetry.  Conversely,  there 
are  many  unmusical  people  who  will 
listen  intently  to  a  song,  with  even 
more  pleasure  than  they  would  listen 
to  the  verse  alone,  but  who  would  be 
bored  by  the  music  if  detached  from 
the  words.  We  all  know  such  people, 
and  they  afford  clear  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  poetry  helps  an  unmusical 
man  to  appreciate  music.  It  does  so  in 
several  ways :  — 

1.  The    unmusical    hearer    uncon- 
sciously reads  into  the  music  some  of 
the  pleasure  which  the  words  alone 
would  have  given  him. 

2.  The  words  endow  the  music  with 
a  significance  which  the  unmusical  man 
would  fail  to  detect  in  the  music  alone. 
For  him  the  words  are  a  key  to  the 
music. 

3.  The   distinctly   human   element 
which  words  import  into  the  music 
touches  him  in  a  way  in  which  the  mu- 
sic by  itself  would  not  touch  him.  Such 
a  man  would  enjoy,  let  us  say,  Schu- 
mann's 'Nachtstiick'  far  more  if  there 
were  words  to  it;  whereas  to  a  musical 
man  words  would  restrict  its  scope,  and 
materialize  the  delicacy  of  its  spiritual 
atmosphere. 

4.  Words  can  best  display  the  pow- 
ers of  that  most  beautiful  and  sympa- 
thetic of  all  instruments,  the  human 
voice,  whose  accents  penetrate  many  a 
soul  which  the  tones  of  any  other  in- 
strument fail  to  reach.  This  is,  I  sup- 
pose, the  chief  reason  for  the  popular- 
ity of  the  song  above  every  other  form 
of  musical  composition. 

The  fact  that  words  help  the  unmu- 
sical man  to  appreciate  music  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  'new  art-form'  in  which 
this  service  is  frightfully  abused.  We 
are  threatened  with  a  revival  of  that 
ancient  abomination,  the  recitation  of 
words  to  musical  accompaniment,  or, 
as  its  advocates  prefer  to  describe  it, 


the  illustration  of  music  by  recited 
words.    I  have  lately  been  shown  a 
poem  which  it  is  proposed  to  recite,  not 
in  the  intervals  of  the  movements  of  a 
string-quartette,  but  during  the  actual 
performance  of  the  music.   I  cannot 
conceive  anything  more  wildly  irri- 
tating to  a  discriminating  lover  of  mu- 
sic and  poetry;  yet  it  seems,  alas,  pos- 
sible that  such  a  proceeding  might  give 
pleasure  to  some  ears  insensitive  to 
music  but  sensitive  to  poetry,  or  vice 
versa;  though  even  then,  I  should  have 
supposed,  the  interference  of  the  one 
set  of  sounds  with  the  other  would 
have  caused  a  sense  of  discomfort  at 
least.  Like  so  many  other  new  horrors, 
it  is  nothing  but  an  old  horror  in  a  new 
dress,  a   pretentious  variety  of  that 
vulgar  device  in  which  the  sentimental 
spoken  words  of  a  melodrama  are  ac- 
companied by  'soft  music.'  To  a  lover 
alike  of  poetry  and  music  the  effect  is 
akin  to  the  torment  which  such  a  man 
suffers  when  he  goes  into  a  restaurant 
to  dine  with  a  friend,  and  suddenly 
into  the  midst  of  intimate  talk  there 
intrudes  the  maddening  impertinence 
of  the  restaurant  band.  He  cannot  lis- 
ten to  the  music;  he  cannot  listen  to  his 
friend;  and  he  is  soon  worked  up  into 
a  state  of  frenzy.   May  Heaven  in  its 
infinite   mercy   deliver   us   from   this 
'new  art-form!' 

The  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
poetry  helps  the  unmusical  man  to  ap- 
preciate music  naturally  suggests  the 
inquiry,  What  type  of  poetry  is  best 
adapted  for  musical  setting?  Unques- 
tionably, it  would  appear,  poetry  of  an 
obvious  kind,  dealing  with  primary 
emotions.  In  dramatic  poetry,  in  the 
ballad,  the  folk-song,  and  the  simple 
lyric,  we  have  a  style  of  poetry  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  purposes  of  the 
musician;  in  poetry  of  a  more  abstract 
type  also,  provided  that  it  is  suffused 
with  the  atmosphere  of  emotion,  whe- 
ther the  emotion  be  lofty  or  lowly,  gay 
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or  serious.  When,  after  the  impressive 
orchestral  introduction,  in  the  solemn 
chorus  of  Brahms's  Requiem,  we  hear 
emerge  through  the  music  the  massive 
words  'All  flesh  is  as  grass/  we  feel  at 
once  the  kinship  of  the  two  great  arts, 
and  the  mutual  help  which  they  may 
render  one  to  the  other.  The  partner- 
ship of  the  two  arts  here  proves  suc- 
cessful, because  the  words  express  a 
large  general  reflection  deeply  tinged 
with  emotion,  such  as  music  can  strong- 
ly emphasize.  But  though  in  this  in- 
stance the  theme  is  a  lofty  one,  it  is  the 
atmospheric  quality  of  the  words  which 
matters,  not  the  dignity  of  the  emotion. 
Ruskin,  who,  with  all  his  sensitive- 
ness to  the  beauty  of  language,  was 
not  a  musical  man,  wanders,  I  think, 
far  from  the  truth  when  he  says  that  a 
maiden  may  sing  of  her  lost  love,  but  a 
miser  may  not  sing  of  his  lost  gold. 
Why  not?  The  emotion  of  the  miser, 
however  ignoble  its  origin,  is  neverthe- 
less genuine  emotion;  and  its  atmo- 
sphere can  be  conveyed  by  music  just 
as  expressively  as  the  atmosphere  of 
the  maiden's  nobler  feeling.  Wagner 
has,  in  fact,  conveyed  the  atmosphere 
of  such  a  base-born  passion,  with  ex- 
traordinary vividness,  in  the  case  of 
Alberich  and  his  loss  of  the  Rhinegold. 
All  depends  upon  the  souls  of  the  poet 
and  musician  being  attuned  to  the  same 
degree  and  quality  of  emotion;  and 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  disaster  fol- 
lows. Surely  the  Nadir  in  this  respect 
was  reached  in  the  'Cujus  animam' 
section  of  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater.  The 
words  of  the  old  monastic  poem  are 
poignant  with  the  anguish  of  the  Mo- 
ther of  the  Crucified;  the  music,  pom- 
pous and  jubilant,  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  some  jolly  ceremonial  occasion, 
the  trooping  of  the  colors,  say,  or  the 
opening  of  the  new  winter  gardens. 
Indeed  I  have  actually  heard  it  per- 
formed on  such  occasions  with  excel- 
lent effect. 


Philosophical  poetry,  at  any  rate, 
where  it  becomes  argumentative,  intri- 
cate, and  unemotional,  is  wholly  unsuit- 
ed  to  musical  illustration.  An  intellect- 
ual disquisition  is  hopeless  matter  for 
music;  as  well  try  to  set  to  music  the 
Differential  Calculus.  Of  course  the 
Differential  Calculus  might  be  set  to 
music,  and  the  music  might  even  be 
beautiful,  but  would  it  bear  any  nat- 
ural relation  whatever  to  the  theme 
in  hand?  No;  it  is  the  large,  vague, 
subtle,  elusive  emotions  of  the  soul 
which  are  the  proper  raw  material  for 
music  of  the  philosophic  sort. 

Music  is  hanging  weights  on  her 
wings  when  she  meddles  with  metaphy- 
sical speculations,  just  as  surely  as 
when  she  stoops  to  imitate  a  baby's 
cry.  In  so  doing  she  renounces  her 
birthright  of  universality,  which  is  her 
proudest  privilege.  Why  should  she 
worry  about  the  'Thee  in  Me,'  or  the 
*  Me  within  Thee  Blind,'  when  it  is  hers, 
and  hers  alone,  to  'hale  souls  out  of 
men's  bodies'  with  a  voice  understand- 
ed  of  the  people  the  wide  world  over; 
when  she  alone,  with  faculty  tran- 
scending the  confusion  of  tongues,  can 
suggest,  as  no  other  art  can  suggest,  the 
ineffable  mystery  of  love,  the  impalpa- 
ble shadow  of  death?  Is  not  the  la- 
bored tramp  of  unseen  feet  in  Chopin's 
Funeral  March  more  big  with  sugges- 
tion than  any  actual  funeral  cortege  of 
any  particular  hero?  Do  not  the  shift- 
ing tone-lights  of  Tristan  and  Isolde's 
love-duet  hint  at  a  passion  more  deli- 
cate, more  sublime,  than  is  known  to 
mortal  man  and  maid?  Does  not  the 
rhythmic  heart-beat  of  the  music,  in 
the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony,  throb  with  some 
vast  yearning,  striving  to  be  born, 
looming  out  of  the  void,  a  yearning  at 
once  cosmic  and  human,  whose  wist- 
fulness  exceeds  all  that  we  can  predi- 
cate of  it?  Yes;  where  speech  fails, 
where  argument  and  analysis  collapse, 
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there  Music  reigns,  sole  and  trium- 
phant. She  need  not  covet  alien  king- 
doms. 

The  mistake  of  confounding  the  re- 
spective spheres  of  Music  and  Poetry 
arises  mainly  from  a  defective  appre- 
ciation of  one  or  the  other  art.  A  man 
who  is  equally  sensitive  to  the  appeal 
of  each  does  not  make  this  mistake, 
does  not  mix  these  divine  liquors.  In 
the  majority  of  people,  either  the  ear 
for  music  or  the  ear  for  verbal  beauty 
is  defective  or  undeveloped;  more  fre- 
quently, I  think,  the  ear  for  verbal 
beauty.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  ac- 
count for  the  rarity  of  ardent  lovers  of 
poetry.  It  is  not  the  demand  which 
Poetry  makes  on  the  intellect,  by  rea- 
son of  its  compactness  and  intensity  of 
expression,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
sparse  congregations  in  the  temple  of 
Poetry.  If  that  were  so,  we  should  not 
find  it  neglected  by  men  and  women 
who  shrink  from  no  mental  effort  in 
grappling  with  some  difficult  chapter 
of  philosophy  or  stiff  scientific  pro- 
blem. No;  it  is  simply  because  the 
peculiar  acoustic  beauty  of  fine  verse, 
which  gives  some  of  us  a  thrill  equaled 
only  by  the  thrill  of  music,  does  not 
affect  them  in  that  wise.  They  may  de- 
light to  study  the  poetry  of  Browning 
or  Meredith,  but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
intellectual  content  of  the  poems,  or 
the  pleasure  of  cracking  hard  linguistic 
nuts,  not  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  an 
acoustic  beauty  which,  in  sooth,  those 
two  particular  poets  seldom  exhibit. 
The  highest  type  of  poetry,  that  where- 
in the  quintessence  of  remembered 
emotion  is  expressed  with  perfect  clar- 
ity and  sincerity,  in  exquisitely  chosen 
words,  and  phrasing  of  subtle  balance, 
such  poetry  fails  to  thrill  the  majority 
of  men.  Its  verbal  beauty  is  a  thing 
per  se,  the  essential  thing  in  poetry, 
without  which  poetry,  however  ad- 
mirable in  other  respects,  is  essentially 
prose;  and  this  peculiar  verbal  beauty, 


with  the  special  kind  of  pleasure  which 
it  bestows,  cannot  be  translated  into 
the  medium  of  music  or  of  any  other 
art. 

Take,  for  example,  such  a  poem  as 
'The  Toys/  by  Coventry  Patmore,  a 
poem  of  which  the  motive  happens  to 
be  wide  in  its  appeal  to  popular  human 
instincts :  how  comes  it  that  it  is  known 
and  loved  by  so  few?  Simply  because 
its  pathetic  details,  its  tender  play  of 
emotion,  its  wonderful  ascent  from  the 
trivial  to  the  sublime,  are  expressed  in 
verse  to  the  delicate  verbal  beauty  of 
which  most  ears  are  deaf.  That  pecu- 
liar verbal  beauty  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  poem,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
translated  into  music. 

Or  let  us  take  a  widely  different  ex- 
ample from  a  living  author,1  a  poem 
classic  in  the  calm  dignity  of  its  lan- 
guage, nobly  plain,  tense  with  con- 
trolled emotion.  The  poet  looks  Death 
in  the  eyes;  for  him  death  is  the  end  of 
all  things.  Let  those  who,  gazing  into 
that  gray  face,  can  pluck  up  no  better 
spirit,  cry  'Let  us  drink  and  eat;  for  to- 
morrow we  die/  The  poet  has  a  loftier 
answer  to  the  eternal  Nay,  and  thus 
exhorts  his  lady:  — 

Come,  let  us  make  love  deathless,  thou  and  I, 
Seeing  that  our  footing  on  the  earth  is  brief, 
Seeing  that  her  multitudes  sweep  out  to  die 

Mocking  at  all  that  passes  their  belief. 
For  standard  of  our  love  not  theirs  we  take; 

If  we  go  hence  to-day, 
Fill  the  high  cup,  that  is  so  soon  to  break, 
With  richer  wine  than  they. 

Ay,  since  beyond  these  walls  no  heavens  there  be, 

Joy  to  revive  or  wasted  youth  repair, 
I'll  not  bedim  the  lovely  flame  in  thee 

Nor  sully  the  sad  splendor  that  we  wear. 
Great  be  the  love,  if  with  the  lover  dies 

Our  greatness  past  recall; 
And  nobler  for  the  fading  of  those  eyes 
The  world  seen  once  for  all. 

Here  again,  the  thing  of  beauty  which 
the  poet  has  woven  out  of  the  mists  of 
unbelief,  the  rainbow  which  the  setting 

1  Herbert  Trench. 
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sun  of  his  love  has  flung  athwart  the 
blank  prospect  of  annihilation,  above 
all,  the  peculiar  verbal  beauty  of  the 
faultless  lyric,  are  things  that  cannot 
possibly  be  translated  into  music. 

A  full  appreciation  of  Poetry  implies 
four  conditions  precedent:  — 

1.  A  discriminating  sensitiveness  to 
the  verbal  beauty  of  verse.  2.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  the  words  chosen 
to  express  the  thought  and  feeling. 
3.  Comprehension  of  the  thought  and 
feeling  itself  in  all  its  bearings.  4.  Un- 
derstanding of  the  technical  structure 
of  the  verse  in  mass  and  in  detail. 

Similarly,  a  full  appreciation  of  Mu- 
sic implies :  — 

1.  A  discriminating  sensitiveness  to 
the  musical  beauty  of  music.  2.  Recog- 
nition of  the  fitness  of  the  notes,  the 
musical  phraseology,  chosen  to  express 
the  thought  and  feeling.  3.  Compre- 
hension of  the  thought  and  feeling  it- 
self in  all  its  bearings.  4.  Understand- 
ing of  the  technical  structure  of  the 
music  in  mass  and  in  detail. 

In  the  case  of  Music  and  Poetry  alike, 
these  are  highly  complex  mental  pro- 
cesses; and  few  there  be  who  are  fully 
equipped  by  nature  and  education  to 
follow  them  out  in  all  their  subtle  in- 
tricacies. In  regard  to  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  conditions  the  appeal 
is  to  somewhat  the  same  faculties  in 
each  art.  Given  a  knowledge  both  of 
music  and  poetry,  the  understanding 
of  the  structure  of  a  fugue  is  closely 
analogous  to  the  understanding  of  the 
structure  of  a  sonnet;  and  the  technical 
satisfaction  obtained  from  a  masterly 
example  of  the  one  or  the  other  is  very 


similar.  Comprehension  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  contents  of  a 
musical  or  poetical  composition,  and 
recognition  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
means  employed  to  express  them,  de- 
mand much  the  same  faculty  in  each 
case. 

But  the  first  condition  precedent, 
the  essential  condition,  namely,  a  dis- 
criminating sensitiveness  to  the  verbal 
beauty  of  verse,  is  something  totally 
distinct  from  a  discriminating  sensitive- 
ness to  the  musical  beauty  of  music, 
and  is  a  condition  which  renders  the 
appreciation  of  Music  a  totally  distinct 
thing  from  the  appreciation  of  Poetry; 
and  it  is  because  this  first  condition  is 
so  seldom  satisfied,  that  genuine  lovers 
of  Poetry  are  so  rare. 

I  have  deliberately  refrained  from 
following  those  well-worn  paths  of  mu- 
sical and  poetical  investigation  which 
lie  in  the  domain  of  exact  knowledge.  I 
have  avoided  the  mathematics  of  mu- 
sic, the  laws  of  prosody,  and  such  ques- 
tions as  the  derivation  of  primitive  mu- 
sic and  poetry  from  the  dance,  topics 
which  occupy  the  fields  of  ascertained 
scientific  or  historic  fact;  and  have 
ventured  to  deal  with  those  evasive 
aspects  of  the  subject  which  are  beset 
with  difficulties  and  ambiguities.  But 
I  am  content  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
suggesting  any  lines  of  thought  which 
may  help  lovers  of  Music  and  Poetry 
to  realize  a  little  more  of  the  mystery 
of  those  great  arts,  or  to  quicken  their 
aspirations  toward  that  transcendent 
region  where  the  distinct  and  many- 
colored  rays  of  Music  and  Poetry,  with 
all  other  manifestations  of  beauty, 
blend  into  one  clear  light. 
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IT  has  become  almost  a  custom 
to  excuse  the  individual  —  but  by  no 
means  the  corporation  or  larger  social 
body  —  asleep  or  viciously  awake  while 
on  duty.  The  fault  lies  not  in  him, 
they  tell  us,  but  in  the  system,  in  our 
society.  If  the  adulterator  think  he 
adulterates,  or  if  the  bribed  think  he 
is  bribed,  he  knows  not  well  the  sub- 
tle ways  of  society,  our  new  Brahma. 
The  condemnation  should  never  fall 
on  him  who  seems  the  offender. 

This  current  of  thought,  which  I 
earnestly  believe  must  be  stemmed, 
could  be  measured  and  mapped  in 
several  ways.  But  we  feel  its  true  sweep 
and  force  if  we  mark  it,  not  in  the 
careless  speech  of  street  and  newspaper, 
but  in  the  utterance  of  men  against 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they 
merely  echo,  insensitive  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  they  use.  Let  me  illus- 
trate this  spirit  of  the  day  —  a  spirit 
unnamed,  but  which  is  a  kind  of  moral 
socialism  —  in  two  careful  essays  in  a 
single  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic, 
by  men  of  special  knowledge  and  tem- 
pered judgment. 

Mr.  Fielding-Hall,  for  many  years  at 
the  head  of  the  great  Rangoon  prison, 
says  of  the  criminal,  that  he  is  'not 
ashamed,  because  he  knows  he  cannot 
help  it.  And  punishment  exasperates 
him  because  he  has  not  deserved  it.' 
That  *  crime  is  no  defect  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  a  disease  of  the  nation, 
nay  of  humanity,  exhibited  in  individ- 
uals. You  have  gout  in  your  toe,  but 
it  is  your  whole  system  which  is  wrong.' 
The  criminal,  then,  like  the  toe,  might 
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well  feel  aggrieved  but  not  remorse- 
ful; he  has  suffered,  rather  than  caused 
a  wrong.  Whatever  there  is  of  evil  has 
been  borne  in  upon  him  from  without. 
*  There  is  not,  there  never  was,  in  any 
one  a  tendency  to  crime,'  says  this 
writer,  'until  either  jails  or  criminal 
education  created  it.' 

My  other  illustration  is  from  a  writer 
high  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  Atlantic 
steamship  companies,  who  also  defends 
the  individual  under  a  cloud.  Speaking 
upon  '  The  Unlearned  Lesson  of  the 
Titanic,'  he  makes  it  clear  that  the 
great  liners  are  still  unsafe.    And  who 
is  at  fault?     Certainly  not  the  man 
whose  one  business  it  is  —  so  it  appears 
to  the  poor  landsman  —  to  see  that  the 
vessel  is  equipped.     'Was  the  ship- 
owner,' he  asks,  'or  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, or  were  the  legal  authorities,  to 
blame  for  the  shortage  of  boats  aboard 
the  Titanic?'  'Without  hesitation,'  he 
answers,  —  'Without  hesitation  I  ex- 
onerate the  shipowner,  and  place  the 
responsibility  on  the  legal  authorities 
and  the  traveling  public.'  For  the  ship- 
owner gave  them  in  full  measure  what 
they  asked.     'If  the  law  calls  for  a 
certain   number  of  boats   of  certain 
capacities,   the  shipowner  invariably 
goes  beyond  what  is  required  of  him. 
The  public  demands  luxurious  suites  of 
rooms,  Venetian  cafes,  lounges,  buffets, 
reading,    writing,    and   music   rooms, 
swimming  baths,  gymnasiums,  and  so 
forth,    and  the  shipowner  meets  the 
demand.'   The  public  asked  only  for  a 
stone,  it  would  appear,  and  the  ship- 
owner readily  gave  it  them. 
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The  responsibility  is  here  laid  wholly 
upon  'the  legal  authorities  and  the 
traveling  public.'  But  the  legal  authori- 
ties could  doubtless  show  that  they  had 
fully  and  faithfully  administered  the 
law,  and  that  not  they  but  the  source 
of  law,  the  public,  was  the  cause  of  the 
lack  of  boats.  Thus  at  the  door  of 
society,  whether  traveling  or  at  home, 
lies  the  fault;  but  on  no  account  at  the 
door  of  the  man  who  actually  owned 
and  controlled  the  ship. 

These  are  apologies  in  the  growing 
spirit  of  the  hour;  utterances  of  the 
belief  that  the  man  who  did  the  act  is 
not  responsible;  skillful  and  intelligent 
expressions  of  a  creed  held  widely  and 
daily  used.  Arguments  like  these  are 
no  longer  the  web  of  casuists,  the  re- 
creation of  fallen  angels,  as  Milton  has 
them,  reasoning  upon  fixed  fate,  free 
will,  foreknowledge  absolute,  finding 
no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.  They 
are  thoughts,  rather,  which  are  trying 
—  and  too  often  with  success  —  to 
become  flesh  and  blood  in  the  practice 
of  shop  and  office  and  court.  On  such 
a  plea  well-known  men,  bribers  of 
public  officials,  as  well  as  the  officials 
they  bribed,  have  escaped  punishment.. 
And  this  very  day  in  my  community 
comes  its  fresh  rising  in  an  abhorrent 
form.  A  mature  man  of  affairs  and  of 
money  is  proved  in  court  to  have  aban- 
doned wife  and  daughter  and  to  have 
carried  into  a  distant  city  a  young  girl 
for  his  lust;  and  in  his  public  defense 
there  is  the  passionate  plea  that  not 
this  man  himself,  but  society,  should 
answer  for  his  foul  offense. 

We  must  see  the  inadequacy  of  this 
and  of  all  like  vindication.  It  shows, 
not  that  this  man  is  guiltless,  but  that 
others  share  his  guilt;  others  offered 
occasion  and  inducement  for  his  wrong. 
Yet  a  responsibility  shared  need  not, 
in  all  justice,  be  lessened.  If  two  sol- 
diers are  to  watch  at  a  post,  and  both 
sleep,  it  may  well  be  that  instead  of 


no  guilt,  or  at  most  but  half-guilt  at- 
taching to  each,  there  is  for  each  of 
them  full  guilt.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  true,  one  and  both  may 
be  wholly  innocent;  but  this  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  quality  of  the  act 
in  every  case,  and  should  not  lead  us 
to  relax  all  distinction  and  judgment. 
For  let  us  imagine  a  man  free  from  un- 
conquerable fatigue,  knowing  his  or- 
ders, who  pleads  that  his  sleeping  was 
no  fault  of  his,  because  the  other  man 
was  asleep;  and  why  should  one  be 
expected  on  such  a  night  to  do  what 
his  fellow  was  not  doing?  Would  this 
man's  shame  and  shortcoming  be  but 
one  half,  perhaps,  or  nothing?  It  would 
be  one  and  entire.  Likewise,  if  a  rich 
shipowner  finds  another  rich  shipowner 
putting  luxury  before  safety  in  his  ship, 
he  cannot  merely  on  this  plea  be  ex- 
cused. He  may  perhaps  have  other  and 
better  defenses,  but  surely  this  one  is 
thin  air.  It  is,  at  heart,  like  that  of  the 
convicted  satyr  we  have  just  seen,  who 
pleaded  that  in  his  city  not  he  alone 
but  many  men  of  business  debauched 
young  girls.  A  shared  responsibility, 
a  common  responsibility,  need  not  be  a 
divided,  a  diminished  responsibility. 

Nor  does  it  surely  exonerate  a  man, 
that  others  offered  him  fat  opportun- 
ity and  temptation.  The  thieves  on 
the  Jericho  road  might  thus  have  been 
acquitted.  Would  it  ever  have  entered 
their  heads  to  rob  the  traveler,  had 
he  not  come  their  way  with  signs  of 
wealth?  And  if  the  proper  officials  had 
been  on  hand,  would  there  have  been 
a  theft?  Blame  the  legal  authorities, 
the  traveling  public,  not  the  thieves! 

I  do  not  forget  that  a  man  who  yields 
may  be  less  guilty  than  the  man  who 
offers  the  occasion,  the  temptation; 
or  that  of  two  who  yield,  one  may  be 
far  less  guilty  than  the  other.  But  if 
mere  temptation  were  a  full  excuse, 
then  no  deed,  not  even  the  foulest, 
would  be  culpable;  for  it  is  never  un- 
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solicited  from  without.  Other  men's 
large  or  small  possessions,  the  limits 
which  their  presence  inevitably  puts 
upon  our  freedom,  the  antagonism 
which  they  unintentionally  arouse, 
every  woman  by  her  very  sex,  —  these 
are  all  calls  to  some  primitive  instinct 
in  us,  stirring  it  to  slip  leash  and  be 
off.  And  this  is  all  that  crime  is.  It 
is  merely  an  unrebuked  temptation,  a 
natural  instinct  running  at  large,  —  a 
very  natural  thing.  We  do  not  need 
prisons  and  special  education  to  give 
it  birth,  as  Mr.  Fielding-Hall  declares, 
although  these  may  foster  it.  It  is  al- 
ready there  in  native  untouched  pas- 
sion and  impulse.  Life  and  manhood 
require  that  each  one  of  us  shall 
civilize  a  wild  horde  within,  shall  set 
instinct  against  instinct,  until  there  is 
rule  and  obedience,  and  they  recognize 
the  bounds  fixed  by  the  need  and  right 
of  our  fellow  man.  This  requirement 
cannot  be  avoided  by  the  common 
criminal,  by  the  guilty  father,  or  by 
the  millionaire  shipowner. 

But  to  the  rich  shipowner  is  offered 
more  than  mere  occasion  and  oppor- 
tunity, it  would  seem.  He  is  overtly 
tempted;  he  would  gladly  give  life- 
boats, but  the  public  demands  Venetian 
cafes.  Therefore  he  is  innocent  when 
men  drown.  And  yet  we  can  hardly  give 
him  honor  if  he  pull  down  safety  and 
pile  luxury  high,  even  should  passen- 
gers demand  this  of  him.  He  is  there, 
like  a  captain,  to  resist  such  demands. 

But  do  the  travelers  in  any  strict 
and  vital  sense  demand  this;  are  they 
the  prime  tempters?  Did  the  passen- 
gers think  out  Venetian  cafes  before- 
hand, and  refuse  to  cross  the  ocean  un- 
less the  ship  contained  what  no  ship 
had  held  before?  Or  was  it  not,  rather, 
that  the  shipowner  hired  men  he  could 
trust  to  devise  yet  unimagined  luxuries, 
knowing  that  there  would  be  more 
money  in  his  pocket  from  swimming 
baths  and  gymnasiums  on  shipboard 


than  from  life-boats?  Only  in  this 
sense  has  the  public  'demanded'  his 
gaudy  substitutes.  The  owner  offered 
swimming  baths,  and,  pocketing  his 
reward,  is  pronounced  blameless  when 
on  that  Sunday  night  no  swimming 
baths  were  needed.  And  the  very  ship- 
owner who  offers  the  most  glittering 
temptations  is  not  the  one  driven  to  the 
wall,  offering  these  in  a  forlorn  hope  of 
escaping  ruin.  He  is  the  wealthiest, 
the  strongest,  the  one  best  fortified  to 
say,  '  I  cannot  give  you  Venetian  cafes 
and  safety;  and  from  me  you  receive 
safety  or  nothing.  Go  to  my  rival  if 
you  want  tinsel  vessels  on  a  perilous 
sea.  For  should  there  be  disaster,  I 
could  not  even  think  of  the  tattered 
excuse,  that  you  asked  me  for  such 
things  and  I  gave  them  against  my 
judgment.  I  am  responsible.  Mine  is 
the  work  of  carrying  men  and  women 
without  loss  of  life.  If  after  seeing  to 
that,  I  can  add  to  their  enjoyment, 
well  and  good.  But  never  luxury  first, 
and  only  such  safety  as  then  can  find  a 
place!' 

We  can  feel  the  generous  strain  in 
these  defenders  of  the  man  who  fails 
at  his  post.  They  wish  us  to  keep  far 
from  anything  like  pharisaism.  He  is 
no  worse  than  we,  they  say;  he  is  not 
at  fault.  What  he  did  is  ours,  done 
because  of  what  we  have  done  and  left 
undone.  And  there  is  more  than  gener- 
osity in  what  they  say;  there  is  truth. 
They  utter  one-sidedly  the  truth  which 
comes  with  the  growing  social  con- 
sciousness. For  it  is  true  that  the  so- 
cial order  contributes  to  many  evils  for 
which  it  has  not  been  held  to  answer. 
Crime  can  be  decreased  by  education 
and  by  reducing  sickness  and  hunger; 
and  we  who  do  not  bestir  ourselves  to 
teach  and  heal  and  feed  must  stand 
condemned.  We  who  choose  passage 
on  liners  that  flaunt  their  crowding 
luxuries  must  answer  for  the  missing 
life-boats  when  the  vessel  sinks. 
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But  unbalanced  truth  is  untrue, 
whether  one  or  the  other  side  be  light. 
To  say,  after  the  newer  manner,  that 
the  man  who  robs,  or  poisons  with  the 
food  he  sells,  or  battens  on  another's 
body  and  soul,  is  blameless  and  that 
society  alone  is  wrong,  —  this  is  as 
untrue,  as  unjust,  as  was  the  older  way 
of  saying  that  only  he  was  guilty,  and 
that  we  who  stood  by  were  innocent. 
We  must  not  drop  old  truth  whenever 
we  come  to  new;  we  must  grasp  it 
with  the  other  hand. 

For  if  the  criminal  is  not  respon- 
sible, society  is  not.  If  the  shipowner  is 
not  responsible,  neither  is  the  travel- 
ing public.  The  traveling  public  is  of 
individuals  like  the  shipowner;  it  is 
Brown  and  Smith  and  Sullivan  buy- 
ing passage  on  luxurious  liners  and  ask- 
ing no  questions  for  safety's  sake.  The 
acts  of  society  are  ultimately  personal 
acts;  its  neglects  are  neglects  by  one 
or  many  persons.  Only  by  a  mental 
laziness  and  confusion  do  these  persons 
swim  before  our  eyes  and  in  the  mass 
lose  their  individuality.  The  respon- 
sibility cannot  be  shifted  forever;  in 
the  end  it  rests  upon  me  and  you  and 
men  like  us;  upon  men  in  groups,  men 
organized,  perhaps,  but  yet  upon  men. 
Or  else  in  all  consistency  we  must  ac- 
quit everyone  concerned — shipowner, 
legal  authority,  traveling  public;  crim- 
inal, judge,  jailer,  teacher,  merchant, 
voter. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  men  will 
never  finally  surrender  their  belief  in 
personal  obligation.  The  inner  de- 
claration is  far  too  strong.  Nor  is  there 
anything  in  our  growing  science  of 
mind  to  force  the  surrender.  We  know 
to-day  in  somewhat  more  detail  what 
men  have  always  known,  that  each  is 
influenced  by  things  and  forces  around 
and  behind;  each  is  not  the  sole  cause 
of  what  he  does.  And  yet  he  is  not  idle 
in  their  presence.  He  moulds  and  modi- 
fies, resists  them,  invites  them  on. 


The  great  of  the  race,  too,  throw  con- 
tempt on  antecedents  and  surround- 
ings. They  submit  and  receive,  and  yet 
defy.  Your  lad  from  the  cotton  mill 
of  Rochdale  comes  to  a  perception  of 
public  right  and  duty  as  clear  as  is 
found  in  the  best  trained  and  best 
ancestored  of  all  Britain.  Your  back- 
woodsman of  Illinois  has  a  mastery  of 
human  longings  and  a  purpose  and 
vision  that  are  wanting  from  the  best 
blood  and  culture  of  New  England. 

Out  of  the  living  sources  of  mind 
there  constantly  issues  the  wonderful, 
the  impossible,  silencing  our  chatter  and 
dogmatism  about  the  natural  bondage 
of  all  conduct.  There  then  revives  in 
us  the  old  conviction,  enforced  anew 
by  democracy,  that  creative  energy 
with  all  its  inherent  responsibilities  is 
not  the  possession  merely  of  a  few  rare 
men.  In  some  measure  each  is  given 
this  with  his  manhood.  Each  parleys 
and  is  heeded  at  the  barriers  of  fate. 

We  heap  the  measure  of  our  share 
in  his  guilt  if  we  lull  instead  of  rous- 
ing the  man  at  his  post.  If  we  tell  him 
he  is  right  in  his  feeling  that  he  can- 
not avoid  failure,  we  have  done  what 
we  could  to  insure  his  failure.  The  un- 
toward externals  should  be  smoothed 
out  by  every  means  that  can  be  dis- 
covered or  invented;  but  to  all  this 
outward  aid  should  be  added  the 
word  from  a  generation  more  jealous 
of  personal  power  and  responsibility, 
*  You  and  I  can,  because  we  ought.'  The 
common  human  heritage  of  duty  with 
its  meed  of  praise  or  blame  is  not  to  be 
denied  either  to  the  Rangoon  prisoner 
or  to  the  Sacramento  wanton  or  to  the 
great  shipowner  of  London  or  New 
York.  Each  of  these  has  certain  things 
put  in  his  charge;  he  has  his  post.  And 
if  we  preach  powerlessness  and  irre- 
sponsibility to  him  personally,  and  to 
other  individuals  like  him,  we  invite 
at  a  high  price  even  so  great  a  good  as 
the  new  social  conscience. 
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III.     MEMOIRS   OF  THE   BOXER  YEAR   (1900) 


BY   E.    BACKHOUSE   AND    J.   O.   P.  BLAND 


THE  inner  history  of  the  Court  of 
Peking  during  the  height  of  the  Boxer 
crisis  and  the  siege  of  the  Legations 
was  fully  narrated  in  the  diary  of  His 
Excellency  Ching  Shan,  published  for 
the  first  time  in  China  under  the  Em- 
press Dowager  in  1910.  Since  then,  the 
observations  of  Europeans  who  went 
through  that  siege,  and  the  criticisms 
of  Chinese  apologists  on  the  subject, 
have  confirmed  the  opinion  that  Ching 
Shan  was  not  only  well-informed  but 
remarkably  accurate  in  his  record  of 
those  stirring  days.  Until  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  Manchus,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  authoritative  evi- 
dence confirmatory  of  Ching  Shan's 
sensational  revelations.  Tzii  Hsi's  suc- 
cessor as  Empress  Dowager,  Her  Maj- 
esty Lung  Yii,  by  whose  orders  a 
special  Chinese  translation  was  made 
of  China  under  the  Empress  Dowager, 
forbade  the  vernacular  press  to  pub- 
lish any  reference  to  a  work  which, 
naturally  enough,  she  regarded  as  lese 
majeste  of  the  worst  description.  Since 
the  inauguration  of  the  Republic,  how- 
ever, the  writings,  public  and  private, 
of  many  Chinese  and  Manchus  have 
thrown  no  little  light  on  the  principal 
events  of  the  reign  of  Tzii  Hsi,  and 
indeed  on  the  history  of  the  dynasty. 
Making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
Oriental  failing,  common  to  most  Chi- 
nese annalists,  of  believing  and  record- 
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ing  evil  of  those  in  high  places,  there 
is  much  in  these  posthumous  papers 
which  serves  to  amplify  and  to  check 
our  knowledge  of  important  details. 

The  most  significant  feature  com- 
mon to  all  these  documents  lies  in  their 
tacit  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  a  time 
of  political  chaos  implies  the  wreaking 
of  vengeance  for  private  grudges,  by 
whichever  party  happens  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  balance  of  power  at  any 
given  moment.  The  Old  Buddha's l 
acceptance  of  the  Boxers'  programme 
of  *  driving  the  hated  foreigner  into  the 
sea'  was  used  by  the  leading  Boxer 
politicians  —  Prince  Tuan,  Hsii  T'ung, 
and  Kang  Yi  —  not  so  much  for  the 
furtherance  of  that  policy  and  the 
good  of  the  State,  as  for  the  castigation 
of  their  personal  enemies  and  rivals. 
Even  when  the  allies  were  at  the  very 
gates  of  Peking,  the  thoughts  of  these 
men  were  directed  less  toward  the  de- 
fense of  their  city  and  their  sovereign 
than  toward  revenge  on  their  political 
opponents.  The  grim  drama  of  human 
passions  which  was  enacted  around  the 
Dragon  Throne  during  those  days  of 
terror  is  made  grimmer  by  the  fact 
that  those  who  describe  it  regard  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  unconscious  of 
all  it  implies  in  the  history,  past  and 
future,  of  their  country. 

1  The  popular  name  for  the  Empress  Tzu 
Hsi,  whose  extraordinary  career  and  character 
were  chronicled  in  China  under  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager, by  the  present  authors.  —  THE  EDITORS. 
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Before  dealing  with  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  incidents  in  this  drama,  we 
may  take  from  the  diary  of  a  Manchu 
official  the  following  account  of  the 
vicious  profligacy  which  characterized 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Imperial 
Clan  long  before  they  became  leaders 
of  the  Boxer  movement.  The  author 
heads  his  reminiscences,  —  *  Signs  of  a 
Decaying  Dynasty/ 

'  It  has  ever  been  the  case  in  Chinese 
history/  he  says,  'that  whenever  a 
dynasty  has  lost  its  virility  and  ex- 
hausted the  mandate  of  Heaven,  its 
Princes  and  nobles,  becoming  effete 
and  addicted  to  luxurious  and  unnatu- 
ral vices,  must  be  forever  seeking  some 
new  and  strange  way  of  gratifying  their 
jaded  appetites.  In  the  years  before 
the  Boxer  outbreak,  the  young  Manchu 
aristocrats  of  Peking  used  to  amuse 
themselves  by  dressing  themselves  as 
beggars  and  parading  the  streets  in 
this  guise.  I  cannot  say  who  started 
this  fashion,  but  it  became  quite  the 
rage.  Every  young  Prince  would  en- 
deavor to  surpass  his  fellows  in  thor- 
oughly realistic  imitation  of  a  true  beg- 
gar's disguise.  At  first  the  craze  was 
confined  to  the  highest  Manchus,  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  it  soon  found 
imitators  among  the  sons  of  Chinese 
in  high  places.  Prominent  among  them 
were  the  grandsons  of  the  powerful 
Board  President,  Pi  Tung-ho.  To-day 
this  family  is  fallen  upon  evil  days, 
and  its  fate  is  well  deserved. 

'I  remember  particularly  one  occa- 
sion, during  the  dog-days  of  1892.  It 
was  a  very  hot  day,  and  some  friends 
had  invited  me  to  join  them  in  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  Kiosque  and  Garden 
known  as  "  Beautiful  Autumn  Hillock," 
just  outside  the  southwest  gate  of  the 
Southern  city.  The  place  is  also  called 
the  Brick-Kiln  Terrace;  it  consists  of 
a  hillock  about  forty  feet  high,  on  top 
of  which  there  is  a  wide  level  space 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent. 


This  spot  is  well  shaded  by  tall  willows 
and  poplars,  and  in  the  middle  there  is 
a  pond,  where  water-lilies  and  rushes 
grow.  There  are  no  houses  about  it, 
so  the  place  is  delightfully  cool,  and 
visitors  can  take  their  tea  quietly  at 
the  open-air  restaurant,  while  enjoying 
the  pleasant  and  busy  scene.  Peddlers 
and  wine-sellers  come  here  to  ply  their 
trade,  acrobats  and  conjurers  perform 
to  earn  a  few  pennies  from  the  idle 
rich,  and  there  are  strolling  musicians. 
There  are  sheltered  nooks  for  the  com- 
fort of  visitors,  so  that  one  might  fancy 
one's  self  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 

'At  the  table  next  us  sat  a  young 
man  of  about  eighteen :  his  face  was  as 
black  as  soot  and  he  looked  thin  and 
ill-nourished.  His  queue  was  plaited 
round  his  head,  and  he  had  inserted  a 
bone  hairpin  in  his  hair,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Peking  hooligan  class  in 
summer  time.  He  wore  no  socks  and 
was  stripped  to  the  waist.  His  only 
garment  was  a  very  shabby  pair  of 
short  trousers,  which  hardly  reached 
to  the  knee,  all  covered  with  grease 
and  mud,  and  badly  torn:  in  fact,  he 
was  scarcely  decent.  He  wore  a  pair 
of  dilapidated  grass  slippers,  through 
which  his  toes  protruded. 

'Strange  to  say,  this  miserable- 
looking  beggar  had  on  his  right  thumb 
a  large  ring  of  green  jade  worth  at 
least  500  taels  (say,  at  that  time,  £80) ; 
and  he  carried  a  beautiful  and  very 
costly  carved  fan  with  a  jade  handle. 
He  sat,  with  legs  crossed,  on  the 
ground,  drinking  wine.  His  conversa- 
tion was  full  of  vulgar  oaths  and  the 
lowest  Pekingese  slang.  I  noticed, 
however,  that  the  waiters  showed  him 
a  very  particular  and  eager  attention 
and  hardly  ever  left  his  side.  To  their 
other  patrons  their  behavior  was  very 
different,  being  somewhat  offhand  and 
brusque.  I  was  lost  in  bewilderment 
at  this  spectacle,  wondering  what  it 
meant,  when  the  sun  began  to  sink 
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behind  the  western  hills  and  the  guests 
to  leave. 

'All  of  a  sudden  I  observed  the  ar- 
rival of  a  smart  official  cart  with  red 
wheels  set  far  back  x  and  a  train  of 
some  twenty  well-groomed  attendants. 
I  realized  the  truth  then,  and  awaited 
developments  with  some  curiosity. 
Two  officials  came  up  the  hillock, 
both  wearing  the  button  of  the  third 
rank  and  peacock's  feather.  They  were 
evidently  officers  of  the  bodyguard; 
one  of  them  carried  a  hatbox  and  a 
bundle  of  clothes,  while  the  other  held 
a  basin  and  ewer.  They  approached 
the  young  beggar,  and  reverently  ad- 
dressed him:  "Your  Highness's  car- 
riage is  ready.  You  have  an  engage- 
ment to  dine  at  Prince  Kung's  palace 
to-night,  and  we  ought  to  be  starting." 
So  the  young  blood  got  up,  took  a 
towel  and  washed  his  face.  We  were 
all  astonished  at  the  transformation, 
and  could  scarcely  suppress  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise.  The  dirty  black 
of  his  face  had  been  replaced  by  a  deli- 
cate white  complexion,  and  though 
thin,  he  had  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  Manchu  Princes.  We  perceived 
that  he  had  daubed  his  face  with  char- 
coal. 

'He  then  attired  himself  in  his 
proper  clothes,  with  the  jeweled  but- 
toned hat  which  Princes  wear,  deco- 
rated with  the  triple-eyed  peacock's 
feather.  The  two  officers  humbly  es- 
corted him  to  his  carriage;  he  drove 
off  and  was  soon  lost  to  view. 

'The  head  waiter  then  whispered  to 
me,  "That  was  the  Beileh,  Tsai  Lien." 
I  replied  in  amazement,  "  What  does 
he  mean  by  such  behavior?"  "Oh," 
said  he,  "don't  you  know  the  latest 
craze  of  our  young  Princes  in  Peking?  " 
He  went  on  to  tell  me  how  Prince 
Chuang,  Prince  K'o,  Prince  Tuan,  the 
Beilehs  Lien  and  Ying,  Prince  Ch'ing's 

1  A  type  of  vehicle  which  could  be  used  only 
by  persons  of  very  high  rank.  —  THE  AUTHORS. 


son  Tsai  Chen,  the  son  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant General  Ch'i  Hsiu,  Prince  Chuang's 
sons,  Huai-t'a-pu's  boys,  and  many 
others,  made  a  practice  of  adopting 
this  guise,  and  were  constantly  caus- 
ing disturbances  in  houses  of  ill  fame, 
taverns,  and  so  forth,  and  street  rows, 
as  the  police  were  afraid  to  interfere 
with  them.  The  Prince  that  we  saw 
was  comparatively  well  behaved. 

'I  was  horrified  to  hear  this,  and 
said,  "This  surely  portends  evil  to  our 
Empire.  Such  things  occurred  just 
before  the  Sungs  were  finally  defeated 
by  the  Mongols,  and  also  at  the  close 
of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  History  is  full 
of  such  examples.  Mark  my  words, 
China  will  be  plunged  in  dire  calami- 
ties before  ten  years  have  passed." 

*  My  friends  were  all  Manchus  of  the 
Imperial  Household,  in  a  position  to 
learn  much  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
Court,  so  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  statements.  My  own 
opinion  was  confirmed  in  due  course, 
for  eight  years  later  the  Boxer  out- 
break occurred.  Of  the  several  Princes 
who  had  amused  themselves  by  play- 
ing the  beggar,  Prince  K'o  was  taken 
into  custody  by  the  foreign  troops  and 
set  to  work  at  burying  the  bodies  of 
the  dead;  in  his  mortification  he  com- 
mitted suicide.  Huai-t'a-pu  was  forced 
by  the  Russians  to  clean  out  latrines: 
he  complained  to  the  officers  that  he 
was  of  high  rank,  but  they  only  reviled 
him  and  flogged  him  with  a  whip;  he 
did  not  dare  to  tell  them  of  his  near 
kinship  with  the  Old  Buddha,  lest 
his  Boxer  proclivities  should  become 
known  and  a  worse  fate  befall  him. 
Eventually  he  also  took  poison  and 
died.  Ch'en  Pi  was  forced  to  pull  a 
ricksha.  Scions  of  the  Imperial  family, 
men  who  had  never  done  a  day's  real 
work  in  their  lives,  fell  to  tramping  the 
streets  not  as  sham,  but  real,  beggars. 

'Prince  Tuan  and  his  brothers  were 
either  exiled  or  cashiered :  Prince  Chu- 
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ang  was  permitted  to  commit  suicide. 
Ch'i  Hsiu  perished  by  the  sword  of  the 
executioner.  The  hero  of  our  day's 
outing,  the  Beileh,  Tsai  Lien,  lost  his 
title  and  rank  as  the  result  of  complic- 
ity in  the  Boxer  rising,  and  is  now  living 
in  greatly  straitened  circumstances.  I 
wonder  if  those  who  still  survive,  of 
that  bright  band  of  gay  blades,  ever 
feel  any  impulse  to  play  at  wallowing 
in  the  dung-heaps  of  the  city  with  out- 
casts and  beggars?  Perhaps  by  now 
their  jaded  appetites  are  sated,  and  in 
their  sober  moments  they  may  even 
brood  sorrowfully  over  the  piteous 
decline  of  their  once  proud  Manchu 
dynasty/ 

The  following,  also  from  a  Manchu's 
diary,  explains  how  it  came  to  pass 
that,  after  much  vacillation  and  cast- 
ing about  for  advice,  the  Old  Buddha 
finally  decided  on  defying  the  forces 
of  the  Western  world. 

'At  the  critical  moment  when  the 
Taku  ports  were  taken  (17th  June, 
1900)  by  the  foreigners,  the  three  high 
officials  who  led  the  war-party  at 
Peking  were  Prince  Tuan,  Hsu  T'ung, 
and  Kang  Yi.  Prince  Ch'ing  might 
have  voted  against  the  Boxers  had  not 
Prince  Tuan  been  watching  him  close- 
ly: whereat  he  was  afraid.  Chao  Shu- 
ch'iao  could  never  come  to  any  defi- 
nite opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 

'When  the  news  reached  Peking  that 
the  forts  had  been  taken,  the  Old 
Buddha,  sorely  perturbed,  sent  for 
each  member  of  the  Grand  Council 
separately.  Prince  Ch'ing,  though  not 
on  the  Council,  was  first  asked  for  his 
opinion.  True  to  his  crafty  principles, 
he  replied,  "  Peace  or  war,  each  course 
presents  its  advantages,  but  it  must 
be  for  Your  Majesty  to  decide."  "That 
is  no  answer  to  my  question,"  retorted 
the  Old  Buddha;  "you  may  go  down 
from  the  Presence."  Jung  Lu,  the  next 
to  be  summoned,  implored  Her  Majes- 
ty to  pause  before  taking  action  which 


would  irrevocably  end  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  After  being  angrily  rebuked 
by  the  Old  Buddha,  he  gave  place  to 
Kang  Yi  who  advised  war  to  the  death. 

'Chao  Shu-ch'iao  was  then  called  in. 
The  Old  Buddha  first  told  him  exactly 
what  the  others  had  said,  and  then  ob- 
served, "You  have  held  many  provin- 
cial posts"  (he  had  been  a  Prefect  at 
Feng  Yang  in  Anhui  for  many  years), 
"and  have  had  direct  experience  of  the 
conditions  under  which  my  people  live. 
In  this  respect  you  should  be  able  to 
gauge  the  situation  better  than  either 
Kang  Yi  or  Jung  Lu,  who  have  never 
held  office  as  magistrates.  I  shall  there- 
fore decide  in  accordance  with  your 
judgment." 

'Chao  had  previously  promised  Jung 
Lu  to  vote  against  war,  but  realizing 
that  the  Old  Buddha  was  bent  on  hos- 
tilities, he  hesitated  and  finally  stam- 
mered out,  "I  hear  that  the  Foreign 
Powers  are  sending  large  armies  to 
China;  I  am  afraid  that  a  campaign  is 
by  no  means  certain  to  end  in  victory 
for  our  arms;  nevertheless,  a  pacific 
policy  presents  obvious  difficulties." 
The  Empress  angrily  interrupted  him. 
"Are  you  for  peace  or  war?  Make  up 
your  mind  one  way  or  the  other  and 
tell  me."  Chao  replied,  "Your  Maj- 
esty might  declare  war  to  begin  with, 
and  then  if  we  are  defeated,  it  will 
not  be  too  late  to  order  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Troops  are  pouring  into 
Peking  from  the  provinces  to  support 
Your  Majesty;  but  even  if  we  are  com- 
pletely defeated,  the  foreign  armies  mil 
never  venture  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
interior."  This  last  argument  greatly 
impressed  Tzii  Hsi,  who  used  it  in  her 
subsequent  speech  to  the  Ministers  and 
Princes  as  a  good  reason  for  declaring 
war.' 

When,  under  the  peace  protocol, 
Chao  expiated  his  comparatively  in- 
nocent part  in  the  Boxer  movement, 
the  decree  in  which  Tzii  Hsi  recorded 
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his  sentence  referred  to  his  vacillation 
at  audience;  but  he  was  ever  a  favorite 
of  hers  and  she  did  her  utmost  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  death  penalty. 


ii 

Of  the  three  men  who  chiefly  influ- 
enced Tzii  Hsi's  mind  and  turned  the 
wavering  scales  in  favor  of  war,  Prince 
Tuan,  the  swashbucklering  fanatic,  is 
less  interesting  as  a  type  than  Kang  Yi 
and  Hsu  T'ung,  whose  hatred  of  for- 
eigners followed  naturally  from  their 
conception  of  the  orthodox  and  patri- 
otic official's  duty  to  his  country  and 
himself.  Hsii  T'ung's  hostility  toward 
Europeans  and  all  their  ways  was  cold- 
blooded and  uncompromising,  but  at 
least  it  had  the  merit  of  being  uncon- 
cealed. He  carried  it,  indeed,  to  an 
excess  which  made  him  notorious  in 
Peking  long  before  the  Boxer  outbreak. 

When  the  Court  fled  south,  Hsii 
would  have  liked  to  follow  Her  Maj- 
esty, but  a  decree  made  him  Peace 
Plenipotentiary.  His  son,  Hsii  Ch'eng- 
yu,  then  said  to  his  father,  'Your  Ex- 
cellency is  now  over  eighty  years  of 
age.  Your  policy  has  been  an  utter 
failure.  What  are  you  waiting  for,  that 
you  still  cling  to  life?'  The  old  man 
angrily  rebuked  him  for  this  unfilial 
speech.  The  son  retorted,  *  Father,  you 
have  been  disloyal  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  A  disloyal  minister 
cannot  complain  if  he  has  an  unfilial 
son/  (These  words  were  used  by  Wu 
San-kuei  to  his  father  in  1644,  when 
the  latter  submitted  to  the  rebel  Li 
Tzu-ch'eng,  who  proclaimed  himself 
Emperor  after  overcoming  and  expel- 
ling the  Mings.)  The  old  man  meekly 
replied,  'Do  as  you  think  best  then.' 
With  that,  his  son  led  him  to  a  tree  in 
the  garden,  hung  a  rope  thereon  and 
assisted  the  Grand  Secretary  to  com- 
mit suicide.  His  action  would  have 
been  meritorious,  had  he  seen  fit  to  die 


at  the  same  time,  but  he  clung  to  life, 
only  to  be  beheaded  five  months  later. 

When  the  Boxer  madness  was  at  its 
height,  Hsii  T'ung,  who  was  nothing  if 
he  was  not  thorough,  used  to  say  to  his 
friends,  'Before  we  can  hope  to  drive 
these  foreigners  into  the  sea,  we  must 
exterminate  one  Dragon,  two  tigers, 
and  thirteen  sheep.'  The  Dragon  was 
the  Emperor,  the  tigers  were  Jung  Lu 
and  Li  Hung-chang,  and  the  sheep  were 
the  Yangtsze  Viceroys,  Prince  Ch'ing, 
Yuan  Shih-k'ai,  Wang  Wen-shao,  and 
the  other  moderates  at  Peking  and  the 
provincial  capitals. 

Yii  Hsien,  the  'butcher*  Governor 
of  Shansi,  on  the  black  list  of  the  Allies, 
was  first  sentenced  to  banishment  by 
Tzii  Hsi,  and  had  proceeded  on  his  way 
as  far  as  Lan  Chou  in  Kansuh,  when 
Her  Majesty's  decree  —  reluctantly 
issued  under  pressure  —  reached  Sung 
Fan,  the  Viceroy,  whereby  Yii  Hsien 
was  sentenced  to  decapitation.  Sung 
Fan  was  an  old  friend  of  Yii  Hsien, 
and  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  this 
decree  had  invited  him  to  a  banquet. 
While  the  feast  was  actually  proceed- 
ing, the  order  from  the  Old  Buddha  was 
brought  to  the  Viceroy,  requiring  Yii's 
immediate  decapitation.  Sung  Fan 
read  it,  changed  countenance  and  hur- 
riedly concealed  the  document.  Yii 
asked  permission  to  see  it,  and  on  being 
refused,  angrily  put  down  his  chop- 
sticks and  announced  his  departure. 
Sung,  seeing  no  help  for  it,  let  him  see 
the  decree.  In  response  to  his  friend's 
expression  of  grief,  Yii  smilingly  said, 
'  It  is  the  fortune  of  war.  I  am  a  soldier 
and  know  that  you  must  obey  orders. 
The  Sovereign  commands,  what  can  a 
minister  do  but  comply?  Our  feast, 
however,  is  a  private  matter;  my  de- 
capitation is  your  public  duty.  Let  us 
first  conclude  the  banquet  and  speak 
of  other  things.'  Yii  then  drank  most 
immoderately,  took  leave  of  his  friend, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  quietly. 
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Next  morning  the  Viceroy  sent  his 
guard  to  convey  him  to  the  place  of 
execution,  which  had  been  hung  with 
red  silk,  and  sorrowfully  witnessed  the 
beheading  of  his  friend. 

Kang  Yi,  after  Hsu  Tung  the  most 
determined  fire-eater  of  the  war  party, 
was  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  bigot, 
a  great  believer  in  magic  and  spells. 
His  belief  in  the  Boxers  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  his  puerile  superstition;  his 
favorite  literature  was  the  well-known 
magical  romance,  Feng  Shen  Chuan, 
a  collection  of  fantastic  legends  which 
his  secretaries  had  to  read  aloud  to  him 
almost  daily.  When  serving  on  the 
Grand  Council  he  was  wont  to  say  that 
though  possibly  there  really  were  in 
Europe  as  many  nations  as  Russia, 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  all  the 
rest  of  the  countries  of  which  foreigners 
spoke  —  Sweden,  Holland,  Austria, 
and^pain —  were  surely  nothing  but 
lying  inventions,  intended  to  intimi- 
date China. 

Looking  back,  on  the  Boxer  move- 
ment, and  dispassionately  considering 
its  genesis  and  leadership,  the  child- 
ishness of  its  impulses  and  ambitions 
assumes  a  pathetic  aspect,  and,  viewed 
in  this  light,  the  penalties  imposed 
on  China  by  the  European  powers 
appear  to  have  been  lacking  in  sym- 
pathetic recognition  of  many  funda- 
mental facts.  One  of  the  chief  Boxer 
leaders,  for  instance,  one  of  those  who 
misled  thousands  of  comparatively  in- 
nocent human  beings  to  their  doom, 
was  a  woman,  originally  a  low-class 
courtesan  of  Tientsin,  who  was  known 
as  the  'Yellow  Lotus  Holy  Mother.' 
In  the  eyes  of  her  superstitious  follow- 
ers, this  woman  became  an  Oriental 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  When  the  Boxer  move- 
ment was  in  full  swing,  any  one  sus- 
pected of  being  friendly  to  foreigners 
was  taken  before  her,  and  sentenced 
to  death,  or  set  at  liberty,  according 
to  her  decision.  Li  Hung-chang's  eld- 


est son,  Li  Chang-shu,  who  was  in 
Tientsin  at  the  time,  was  arrested  by 
the  Boxers  and  brought  before  the 
'Yellow  Lotus/  The  'Holy  Mother' 
bade  him  kneel,  and  then  smiled  gra- 
ciously upon  him.  One  of  his  attend- 
ants, who  was  intimate  with  a  Boxer 
chief,  purchased  his  release  —  for  the 
'Yellow  Lotus'  had  an  eye  to  business. 

The  Viceroy,  Yii  Lu,  invited  her  to 
his  yamen  and  begged  her  to  predict 
the  result  of  the  movement.  At  her 
coming  he  knelt  in  court  robes  to 
receive  her  outside  the  main  tribunal 
and  made  obeisance  to  her.  He  said, 
'The  foreigners  are  near  at  hand.  Have 
mercy,  and  deliver  us  from  them  by 
your  magic  power.'  She  replied,  'I 
have  already  arranged  for  an  angelic 
host  to  destroy  them  with  fire  from 
Heaven.  You  need  not  be  alarmed.' 
She  was  eventually  arrested  and  de- 
capitated by  order  of  Li  Hung-chang. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  man  in  the 
street,  the  humble,  plunderable  pri- 
vate citizen,  was  of  little  account  in 
those  days,  when  the  great  ones  staked 
the  destinies  of  the  Empire  on  a  single 
desperate  throw.  What  the  man  in 
the  street  felt  is  fairly  described  in  the 
following  reminiscence  of  the  crisis, 
written  at  the  time,  by  a  Kiangsu  man 
resident  in  Peking,  styled  Heng  Yi. 


in 

'In  the  26th  year  of  Kuang  Hsii,'  he 
wrote,  'my  house  was  at  the  western 
end  of  San  T'iao  lane,  not  four  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  Legations.  After 
the  murder  of  the  German  Minister  on 
the  24th  of  the  5th  Moon,  the  ruffian 
soldiery  of  Tung  Fu-hsiang  entered  and 
sacked  nearly  every  house  in  my  neigh- 
borhood. All  through  the  24th  and 
25th  I  could  hear  the  shrieks  of  the 
women  and  children,  whom  they  were 
butchering,  and  their  shouts,  in  the 
Kansu  dialect,  "Bring  out  the  Erh 
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MaoTzu!"1  On  the  26th  (June  22) 
a  Manchu  censor  impeached  them  to 
the  Throne,  and  the  Old  Buddha  sent 
for  their  general,  Tung  Fu-hsiang,  and 
bade  him  make  an  example  of  the  cul- 
prits. Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  twenty  soldiers  were  behead- 
ed just  at  the  entrance  to  my  lane. 

'Even  this  exemplary  punishment 
did  not  abate  their  fury,  for  next  day 
another  large  contingent  started  loot- 
ing again,  and  in  due  course  approach- 
ed my  house.  My  cousin  ordered  the 
gateman  to  draw  the  bars  across  the 
main  gate,  but  I  begged  him  to  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  "Our  only  hope 
to  escape  being  massacred  is  to  parley 
with  them."  My  cousin  agreed,  so  we 
collected  the  whole  of  the  family  in 
one  of  the  main  rooms,  and  told  them 
not  to  get  excited  or  scream.  I  had 
scarcely  mustered  them  when  nineteen 
of  the  Kansu  braves  came  rushing  in. 
Their  swords  and  clothes  were  still 
dripping  with  blood,  as  if  they  had 
come  from  a  shambles.  I  went  for- 
ward to  meet  them,  saying  politely, 
"I  know  what  you  have  come  for:  you 
are  looking  for  secondary  devils.  How- 
ever, none  of  us  have  '  eaten '  the  for- 
eign religion.  You  will  see  that  we  have 
an  altar  to  the  kitchen  god  in  our  back 
premises.  The  whole  of  our  family  is 
now  here;  will  you  not  take  a  look 
through  the  house  to  see  if  there  are 
any  Christians  in  hiding?"  I  meant 
by  this  to  imply  that  we  should  offer 
no  opposition  to  their  looting  what- 
soever they  pleased.  I  also  called  a 
servant  to  prepare  tea.  Our  guests 
received  these  overtures  pleasantly 
enough,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of 
energetic  looting  they  returned  to  my 
guest-room,  and  some  of  them  sat  down 
to  take  tea.  One  of  them  remarked, 
"You  seem  to  be  thoroughly  respect- 
able people:  what  a  pity  that  you 

1  '  Secondary  Devils '  —  the  term  used  to 
describe  Chinese  Christians. 


should  reside  near  this  nest  of  foreign 
converts  and  spies."  After  a  brief  stay 
they  thanked  us  politely,  apologizing 
for  the  intrusion,  and  retired  with  their 
booty.  It  was  then  about  2  P.M.  We 
lost  about  $4,000  worth  of  valuables. 
'  Shortly  afterwards,  flames  were 
bursting  from  our  neighbor's  premises, 
so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  remove  my 
family  to  a  friend's  house  in  the  north 
of  the  city.  In  spite  of  these  deeds  of 
violence,  even  intelligent  people  still 
believed  that  the  Kansu  soldiery  were 
a  tower  of  defense  for  China,  and 
would  be  more  than  able  to  repel  any 
number  of  foreign  troops.  A  friend  of 
mine  reckoned  that  250,000  persons 
lost  their  lives  in  Peking  that  summer. 
I  used  to  revile  the  Boxers  in  the  family 
circle,  so  much  that  my  own  kinsmen, 
who  sympathized  with  them,  would 
call  me  an  "Erh  Mao  Tzu,"  and  my 
cousin,  fearing  that  the  Boxers  would 
murder  me,  induced  me  one  day  to 
kotow  before  one  of  their  altars  in  the 
Nai  Tzu  fu.  To  this  day  I  have  re- 
gretted my  weakness  in  thus  bowing 
the  knee.' 

IV 

Five  high  officials  fell  victims  to  the 
malignant  passions  and  private  enmity 
of  the  war  party  during  the  height  of 
the  crisis,  while  the  Allies  were  ad- 
vancing upon  Peking.  Of  these,  two 
were  executed  by  the  orders  of  the 
Old  Buddha  —  Yuan  Ch'ang  and  Hsu 
Ching-ch'eng  —  for  having  tried  to 
protect  foreigners.  The  other  three, 
Li  Shan,  Hsu  Yung-yi,  and  Lien  Shan, 
were  hurriedly  sent  to  their  death  by 
Prince  Tuan.2  The  death  of  HsU  Ching- 
ch'eng,  a  very  brave  and  courtly  gentle- 

2  The  diarist,  Ching  Shan,  declares  that  this 
was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Buddha,  but  on  the  face  of  it,  this  is  difficult 
to  believe.  It  is  most  probable  that,  without 
premeditation,  she  allowed  it  to  be  done  in  one 
of  her  violent  fits  of  rage,  and  was  sorry  for  it 
immediately  afterwards.  —  THE  AUTHORS, 
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man,  has  been  well  described  by  an  an- 
onymous writer,  in  a  memoir  entitled, 
Reminiscences  of  a  Time  of  Suspicion 
and  Panic,1  as  follows:  — 

'A  certain  old  scholar  of  Chekiang 
had  been  a  close  friend  to  Hsu  Ching- 
ch'eng  in  the  days  before  Hsu  had 
attained  to  official  rank.  He  accom- 
panied him  on  his  first  mission  to 
Europe,  and  from  that  time  never  left 
him  till  the  day  of  his  death.  This 
gentleman  relates  that,  on  the  day  of 
Hsu  Ching-ch'eng's  arrest,  all  was 
quiet  in  his  house  and  there  were  no 
particularly  alarming  rumors.  After  the 
midday  meal  they  were  sitting  talking 
in  the  library,  Hsu  having  ordered  his 
carriage,  to  go  to  the  Tsungli-yamen. 
He  had  just  put  on  his  official  robes, 
when  the  gate-keeper  came  in  with  a 
card  to  announce  a  visitor.  The  name 
was  not  familiar  to  Hsu,  who  told  the 
gate-keeper  to  make  his  excuses,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  an  appointment 
at  the  Yamen  and  had  no  time  to  spare. 
The  gate-keeper  went  out  but  came 
back  at  once,  to  say  that  the  visitor 
was  a  military  official  employed  at 
the  Yamen,  and  that  his  orders  from 
Prince  Ch'ing  were  to  invite  Hsu's  im- 
mediate attendance;  Prince  Ch'ing  and 
Prince  Tuan  were  both  at  the  Yamen 
already,  and  there  was  most  important 
business  on  hand. 

*  Hsu  thereupon  went  out  and  saw 
the  man.  On  returning,  he  said  to 
his  friend,  "When  we  left  the  Yamen 
yesterday  I  heard  nothing  of  any  im- 
portant business.  I  wonder  why  both 
Princes  are  attending  there  to-day?" 
To  this  his  friend  replied,  "No  doubt 
something  has  happened.  I  shall  go 
now  into  the  Southern  city  to  get  the 
latest  news."  The  friend  then  went 
out,  but  immediately  returned  to  say, 
"That  officer  who  came  to  fetch  you  is 
still  waiting  outside,  close  by  the  gate. 

1  Literally:  '  Monkey-like  Suspicions  and 
Panic  at  the  Cry  of  a  Bird/  — TBE  AUTHORS. 
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He  seems  greatly  excited;  it  all  looks 
very  suspicious.  Besides,  I  know  all 
the  Yamen  official  messengers  by  sight, 
and  I  never  saw  this  man  before.  I 
advise  you,  as  a  precaution,  to  take  a 
larger  suite  with  you  than  usual,  and 
be  sure  to  send  back  a  messenger  with 
a  report." 

'Hsu  smilingly  ignored  his  friend's 
remarks,  entered  his  carriage  and  drove 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  lane,  where  he 
observed  several  runners  from  the  Ya- 
men of  the  Metropolitan  Gendarmerie 
standing  about.  Upon  a  sign  from  the 
officer,  they  all  formed  a  bodyguard 
round  Hsii's  carriage.  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding toward  the  Tsungli-yamen  they 
turned  northward,  and  when  Hsu  ask- 
ed the  reason  for  this  he  was  told  that 
to-day's  meeting  would  be  held  in  the 
Yamen  of  Gendarmerie.  On  arriving 
there,  the  officer  came  forward  and  as- 
sisted Hsii  to  alight.  He  then  ordered 
Hsii's  attendants  to  go  home.  "You  are 
not  wanted  here,"  said  he; "  His  Excel- 
lency will  have  other  men  to  wait  upon 
him  inside."  Hsii  was  rapidly  conducted 
to  a  small  room,  the  door  was  bolted, 
and  he  was  left  alone.  He  could  hear 
sounds  of  lamentation  proceeding  from 
some  one  in  the  next  room.  This 
turned  out  to  be  Yuan  Ch'ang,  but  the 
two  were  not  allowed  to  meet. 

*  Meantime  Hsii's  suite  returned 
home,  and  his  friend  was  greatly  alarm- 
ed at  this  report.  He  hurried  off  to 
Wang  Wen-shao  (his  fellow  provincial) 
to  find  out  what  was  afoot,  and  to  beg 
him  to  save  Hsii's  life.  Wang  professed 
amazement.  "I  have  only  just  come 
from  the  Council,"  he  said,  "and  to  my 
knowledge  Her  Majesty  issued  no  de- 
cree. Your  story  seems  incredible." 

'Hsu's  friend  took  his  leave,  and 
spent  most  of  the  night  in  trying  to 
find  some  means  of  succoring  him;  it 
was  not  till  3  A.M.  that  he  heard  defi- 
nitely that  both  he  and  Yuan  had  been 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Punishments. 
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Early  that  morning  he  received  a  pri- 
vate note  from  a  secretary  of  the 
Board  to  tell  him  that  the  heads  of  the 
Ministry  had  just  come  out  from  the 
great  hall  of  Council,  and  that  orders 
had  been  given  for  a  supply  of  red 
yarn  to  be  got  ready,  from  which  he 
knew  that  the  execution  of  the  two 
prisoners  had  been  decreed,  because  an 
ancient  custom  requires  that  when  a 
high  official  is  to  be  beheaded,  his  face 
must  be  enveloped  in  red  cloth. 

'On  receipt  of  this  note  Hsli's  friend 
set  off  to  visit  Wang  Wen-shao  to  in- 
tercede once  more  for  Hsu's  life,  but 
he  had  only  just  started  when  he  re- 
ceived a  message  saying  that  the  cart 
conveying  the  condemned  had  already 
left  the  Board  of  Punishments.  He 
hurried  off  to  the  execution  ground 
outside  the  city,  but  on  reaching  it  he 
found  that  the  two  officials  were  al- 
ready dead,  and  that  Hsu  Cheng-ju 
(son  of  Hsu  Tung)  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Palace  to  inform  Her  Majesty  of 
the  due  execution  of  her  orders.' 


As  regards  the  death  of  Li  Shan,  the 
same  writer  observes  that  it  is  not  cor- 
rect to  suppose  that  it  was  due  to  the 
Boxers*  coveting  his  vast  wealth.  The 
real  reason  lay  in  a  long-standing  feud 
between  him  and  Duke  Tsai  Lan,  who 
was  really  responsible  for  his  execu- 
tion. 

As  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Grand 
Secretariat,  Lien  Yuan,  executed  at  the 
same  time  by  order  of  Prince  Tuan, 
he  had  put  in  a  memorial  urging  that 
the  bombardment  of  the  Legations 
should  cease.  He  was  just  emerging 
from  the  Palace  when  he  met  Ch'ung 
Li,  ex-commandant  of  the  Gendar- 
merie, just  outside  the  gate  of  Brilliant 
Fortune.  With  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, Ch'ung  Li  said,  'What  brings 
you  to  the  Palace  at  this  early  hour?' 


(It  was  not  yet  dawn;  Lien  had  had  to 
attend  early  in  order  to  present  his 
memorial.)  Lien  told  him  the  reason. 
Ch'ung  angrily  replied,  '  Indeed !  Have 
you  forgotten  your  Manchu  birth  that 
you  behave  like  one  of  these  Chinese 
traitors?' 

Lien  refused  to  admit  that  he  was  in 
the  wrong,  and  angrily  turned  on  his 
heel.  Ch'ung  Li  was  furious,  and  re- 
ported to  Prince  Tuan.  A  few  days 
later  Lien  met  his  fate  at  the  '  Western 
Market.'  Just  before  his  head  fell, 
a  Boxer  leader  in  full  uniform  came 
riding  up  at  a  hand  gallop,  dragging 
behind  him  something  which  was  so 
completely  covered  with  dust  and  mud 
as  to  be  quite  unrecognizable.  It  was 
not  until  the  rider  had  pulled  up  his 
horse  at  the  execution  ground,  that  the 
bystanders  perceived  that  it  was  a  man 
bound  hand  and  foot.  The  features 
were  mutilated  beyond  recognition,  but 
on  inquiry  of  the  runners  they  learned 
that  it  was  Li  Shan. 

The  fate  of  the  Jthird  victim,  Hsu 
Yung-yi,  was  the  hardest  of  all.  A 
native  of  Chekiang,  he  began  his 
career  as  a  small  official  in  the  Board 
of  Revenue,  obtained  by  examination 
a  post  as  clerk  on  the  Grand  Council, 
and  finally,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of 
official  life,  rose  to  be  Board  President. 
He  was  circumspect  and  careful  by 
nature,  an  advocate  of  compromise  in 
State  affairs,  honest  and  incorruptible, 
resembling  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire in  his  slow  and  weighty  mode  of 
speech.  His  death  was  a  surprise  to 
every  one,  because  few  knew  that  he 
had  an  enemy.  Tzii  Hsi  always  liked 
him,  and  subsequently  declared  that 
his  execution  was  none  of  her  doing. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  man  really 
responsible  for  his  undoing  was  Hsii 
T'ung,  who  had  long  cherished  a  secret 
grudge  against  him,  because  of  an 
apparently  trivial  incident  in  connec- 
tion with  an  Examination  Commis- 
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sion  on  which  both  men  were  engaged. 
On  that  occasion  a  candidate,  protege 
of  the  Grand  Secretary,  had  been 
'  ploughed '  as  the  result  of  Hsu  Yung- 
yi  having  detected  an  error  in  calli- 
graphy which  had  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  other  examiners.  Hsii  T'ung's 
mind  was  of  the  type  which  cannot 
forget  or  forgive  loss  of  'face.' 

After  the  death  of  Li  Shan  and  Lien 
Yuan,  Prince  Tuan,  Duke  Lan,  and 
Kang  Yi  were  by  no  means  sated  of 
their  blood-lust,  and  proposed  to  make 
a  wholesale  proscription  of  their  op- 
ponents, including,  if  possible,  Jung 
Lu.    Liao  Shou-keng,  ex-President  of 
the  Board  of  Ceremonies    (a    native 
of  Kiangsu),  had  been  removed  from 
the  Grand  Council  some  months  pre- 
viously, and  had  resigned  from  the 
Tsungli-yamen    in    June,    1910,    but 
Kang  and  Tuan  both  had  long-stand- 
ing grudges  against  him.    They  fixed 
on  the  22d  of  the  7th  Moon  (that  is, 
August  16)  for  the  execution  of  Liao 
and  several  others,  Liao  being  the  first 
on  their  list  of  victims.  They  made  no 
secret  of  their  intentions,  which  were 
known  all  over  the  metropolis.    Liao 
Shou-keng  had  sent  his  family  home 
to  the  South,  and  was  living  at  that 
time  in  a  small  temple  outside  the 
Tung-hua  Gate.   On  hearing  the  news, 
he  was  much  alarmed,  and  implored  a 
kinsman  of  his,  an  ex- viceroy,  to  per- 
suade Jung  Lu  to  save  his  life.   Jung 
Lu  promised  to  do  what  he  could,  but 
next   day   he   reported   that   all    his 
efforts  had  been  in  vain.  At  audience 
that  morning  he  had   kotowed  time 
and  again  to  the  Old  Buddha  implor- 
ing her  to  save  Liao's  life,  but  Her 
Majesty  had  refused  to  change  her 
decision,  and  no  appeal  could  move 
her.    He  therefore  advised  that  Liao 
should  commit  suicide. 

The  message  was  duly  delivered  to 
Liao,  but  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  act  upon  it.  Herein  he  was 
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wise,  for  on  the  21st,  one  day  before 
the  date  fixed  for  his  execution, 
Peking  fell,  and  thus  he  escaped.  He 
left  immediately  for  his  home  in  the 
South,  where  he  died  not  long  after. 
The  priest  at  the  temple  where  he  lived 
said  afterwards  that  when  Liao  heard 
the  news  of  his  sentence,  he  wandered 
round  and  round  the  courtyard  like  a 
man  in  a  frenzy,  and  hardly  stood  still 
a  moment  for  several  hours  on  end. 
He  took  no  nourishment,  and  was  as 
pale  as  a  corpse. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Wang 
Wen-shao  himself  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  at  that  time.  After  the  five 
officials  above-named  had  been  put  to 
death,  Duke  Lan  put  in  a  memorial 
concerning  the  bombardment  of  the 
Legations.  To  this  there  was  a  sup- 
plementary memorandum  attached, 
containing  these  words :  '  Most  of  the 
pro- foreign  traitors  have  been  put  to 
death,  and  Your  Majesty's  Court  is 
purged  of  their  odious  miasma.  One 
man,  however,  still  remains  to  pollute 
your  presence.  That  man  is  Wang 
Wen-shao.  Unless  the  weed  be  plucked 
up  by  the  roots,  disaster  will  ensue.  I 
beseech  Your  Majesty  to  have  him 
beheaded,  so  that  Your  Court  may  be 
thoroughly  purified  of  traitors.' 

The  memorial  duly  reached  the 
Grand  Council  for  presentation.  Jung 
Lu  opened  and  perused  it.  He  said 
nothing  to  his  colleagues,  but  hid  the 
supplementary  memorandum  in  his 
sleeve.  He  handed  the  memorial  it- 
self to  Wang  Wen-shao,  who  read  it 
through,  and  then  said  to  his  colleague, 
'  I  understood  that  Duke  Lan  was  put- 
ting in  a  supplementary  memorandum 
as  well.  Where  is  it?'  JungLu  quiet- 
ly replied,  'Oh!  probably  it  has  been 
retained  by  Her  Majesty,  and  will  not 
be  issued.' 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  councillors 
were  all  summoned  to  audience.  After 
transacting  routine  business,  Jung  Lu 
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took  out  the  supplementary  memoran- 
dum from  his  sleeve,  saying,  'This 
memorandum  of  Tsai  Lan  is  really  an 
abominable  insult  to  Your  Majesty's 
intelligence.  Will  Your  Majesty  be 
pleased  to  issue  a  rescript  of  severe 
censure?' 

The  Old  Buddha  glanced  over  the 
document,  and  the  'benevolent  coun- 
tenance' grew  black  as  thunder.  She 
muttered  to  herself  and  sat  with  knit 
brows,  her  face  wearing  an  expression 
which,  as  Jung  Lu  knew  well,  boded 
evil  to  the  victim  of  her  impending 
wrath.  At  last,  she  said  sternly,  'Will 
you  guarantee  that  this  man  is  inno- 
cent of  all  treasonable  designs?'  Jung 
Lu  kotowed.  'Although  every  man  in 
Your  Majesty's  Court  were  a  traitor 
and  were  plotting  against  Your  Maj- 
esty, yet  I  would  stake  my  life  on  this 
man's  unswerving  fidelity.  I,  your 
slave,  will  pledge  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary's loyalty  as  long  as  breath  re- 
mains in  my  body.  If  I  had  a  hundred 
voices  I  would  proclaim  it  with  every 
one,  even  though  my  head  should  fall 
under  the  headsman's  sword  for  my 
temerity.'  The  Old  Buddha  still  hesi- 
tated, with  an  inscrutable  look  on  her 
face  and  a  demeanor  of  enforced  calm. 
At  last  she  said  in  a  voice  of  deep 
warning,  'So  be  it,  then.  I  place  this 
man  under  your  charge,  and  if  I  find 
that  your  words  are  false  and  that  he 
has  been  conspiring  against  me,  both 
of  you  shall  suffer  the  same  penalty.' 
Jung  Lu  again  prostrated  himself  and 
thanked  Her  Majesty  for  her  gracious 
kindness.  The  victory  was  won.  He 
and  his  colleagues  then  took  their 
leave. 

Now,  Wang  Wen-shao  was  very 
deaf,  and  all  this  time  had  been  kneel- 
ing at  some  distance  from  the  Throne. 
He  had  no  idea  what  the  Old  Buddha 
was  saying  to  Jung  Lu.  Afterward 
Jung  Lu  told  his  friends  the  story, 
remarking,  'While  I  was  pleading  for 


Wang's  life  and  the  Old  Buddha  looked 
wrathfully  in  his  direction,  speaking  in 
such  a  tone  that  Prince  Li  and  I  both 
trembled  and  turned  deadly  pale,  while 
Kang  Yi  sneered  at  us,  there  was  old 
Wang,  looking  perfectly  happy  and  self- 
possessed,  without  the  least  idea  of 
what  was  going  on.' 

To  the  day  of  his  death  Wang  never 
knew  of  his  escape,  and  would  often 
ask  Jung  Lu  what  the  Old  Buddha  was 
saying  to  him  on  that  fateful  morning 
of  August,  1900. 

Finally,  from  notes  written  a  month 
after  the  relief  of  the  Legations,  by 
one  who  signs  himself  'An  Imperial 
Clansman,'  we  take  the  following 
pathetic  description  of  the  death  of 
Lien  Yuan's  son-in-law,  Shou  Fu,  who 
with  all  his  household  committed  sui- 
cide upon  the  entry  of  the  Allies,  fear- 
ing insult  and  outrage  at  their  hands. 
Shou  Fu  was  of  a  type  not  uncommon 
amongst  the  reformers  (of  whom  he 
was  one)  —  earnest,  honest,  and  im- 
pulsive, but  not  very  wise  or  well 
informed.  A  blind  impulse,  born  of 
ignorance,  wiped  out  all  his  family; 
such  tragedies  were  common,  however, 
during  those  days  of  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death.  For  that  matter 
they  are  common  enough  in  China  at 
this  time  of  writing. 

'When  Prince  Tuan  and  his  confed- 
erates had  won  the  ear  of  the  Old 
Buddha,  one  of  Shou  Fu's  friends  im- 
plored him  to  leave  Peking,  but  he 
sadly  refused.  He  was  then  urged  to 
allow  his-  younger  brother,  Chang  Fu, 
to  take  his  wife  and  children  to  his 
villa  in  the  country,  but  again  he 
refused,  saying,  "When  the  skin  has 
perished,  where  shall  the  hair  grow? 
When  everything  is  in  such  dire  con- 
fusion, why  worry  about  individual 
misfortunes?"  His  brother  Chang  Fu 
agreed,  saying  that  he  also  had  lost  all 
desire  to  live. 

'  Shou  Fu's  father-in-law,  Lien  Yuan, 
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Chancellor  of  the  Grand  Secretariat, 
was  a  well-known  authority  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  Chu  Hsi.    In  1898,  while 
holding  office  in  Hupei   province,  he 
heard  that  Shou  Fu  was  a  supporter  of 
the  Reform  movement,  and  wrote  him 
a  very  angry  letter.    After  the  inter- 
change of  some  heated  correspondence, 
all  relations  ceased  for  a  time  between 
the   two   men.     Subsequently,    when 
Lien   Yuan   came   to   hold   office   in 
Peking,  he  realized  that  his  son-in- 
law's    endorsement    of    the    Reform 
movement  arose  from  sincere  patriot- 
ism and  not  from  any  love  of  new  and 
strange  ideas.    When,   in   June,   the 
crisis  became  acute,  Lien  Yuan  was 
received  in  audience  with  the  rest  of 
the  chief  officials.    There  in  the  audi- 
ence-hall he  wept  aloud,  and  addressed 
a  most  vigorous  remonstrance  to  the 
Empress  Dowager,  telling  her  that  by 
the  laws  of  nations,  the  persons  of  en- 
voys are  sacrosanct.   At    this  Prince 
Tuan  stepped  out  from  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  Princes,  and  angrily  ex- 
claimed, "Lien  Yuan  deserves  to  lose 
his  head."   Luckily  for  Lien,  the  Old 
Buddha  made  no  sign,  but  continued 
to  listen,  apparently  unmoved,  while 
he  finished  his  discourse.    When  he 
had  done,  all  she  said  was,  "I  am  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  all  you  tell  me, 
and  I  find  these  long-winded  harangues 
very  wearisome."    But  Shou  Fu  right- 
ly foresaw  that  his  father  would  not 
escape  the  vengeance  of  Prince  Tuan 
for  thus  openly  defying  him. 

'Shou  Fu's  family  moved  to  Lien's 
house  four  days  after  the  latter's  exe- 
cution, that  is  on  August  14.  From  that 
day  communications  were  interrupted, 
between  various  parts  of  the  city,  by 
the  coming  of  the  allied  armies.  On 
the  17th  of  August  detachments  of 
foreign  troops  had  been  seen  in  the 
West  city,  but  it  was  rumored  that  all 
who  hung  out  the  white  flag  would 
have  their  lives  spared.  Nevertheless 
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Shou  Fu  and  his  brother  proceeded  to 

poison  themselves  with  opium.   Their 

unmarried    sister,    aged    thirty-two, 

then  swallowed  some  of  the  drug,  and 

made  her  little  sister,  aged  eight,  do  the 

same.    Her  slave  girl,  named  Sa'Erh, 

stimulated  to  heroism  by  her  mistress's 

shining  example,  vowed  that  she  too 

would  give  up  her  life.   By  this  time, 

the  foreign  soldiers  had  entered  the 

adjoining   courtyard.     Shou   Fu   was 

afraid,  as  the  drug  worked  slowly,  that 

death  would  not  come  in  time  to  save 

them  from  insult  by  the  troops,  so  he 

led  them  all  into  a  room  on  the  west 

side  of  the  court.    There  he  mounted 

the  brick  platform  and  hanged  himself 

to  the  rafters ;  but  he  being  very  stout, 

the  rope  gave  way,  and  he  fell  with 

a  crash  to  the  ground.    His  brother 

Chang  Fu  raised  him  and  hurriedly 

assisted  him  to  climb  up  again  and  to 

adjust  the  rope  securely,  and  this  time 

he  succeeded  in  hanging  himself. 

'Chang  Fu  then  quietly  made  ready 
the  ropes  for  his  sisters  and  the  little 
maid.  When  he  had  done  so,  there 
was  no  more  rope  left,  so  he  hurried 
out  and  found  a  piece  of  thin  cord  in 
an  outhouse.  With  this  he  returned  to 
the  western  room,  opened  the  door  and 
hanged  himself  to  the  rafter  just 
inside,  thus  blocking  the  entrance.  It 
was  then  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  23d  day  of  the  7th  Moon.  Shou 
Fu 's  age  was  thirty-six,  and  his 
brother's  thirty-two.  Their  wives  were 
forcibly  prevented  by  Lien's  family 
from  committing  suicide,  as  they  too 
wished  to  do. 

'Later,  when  the  foreign  soldiers  had 
left  the  house,  the  servants  had  to  cut 
down  Chang  Fu's  body  before  they 
could  get  into  the  western  room.  The 
five  bodies  were  reverently  laid  out  in 
the  main  hall,  but  the  family  had  no 
money  wherewith  to  bury  them  de- 
cently. A  kind  neighbor,  named  Fu, 
made  them  a  present  of  a  hundred 
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taels,  and  with  this  they  bought  five  he  would  have  preferred  to  serve  his 

coffins.  The  remains  were  taken  to  the  country    by    living    to    work    for    it, 

garden  at  the  back  and  there  tempo-  rather  than  by  dying  for  it;  neverthe- 

rarily  interred.  less  his  heroic  resolution  must  have 

'Ever  since  the  Japanese  war,'  con-  afforded  no  small  satisfaction  to  the  soul 

eludes  the  chronicler,  'Shou  Fu  had  in  Heaven  of  his  ancestor,  Nurhachi, 

realised   that   only   by   reform   could  as  well  as  serving  to  show  his  enemies 

China  be  saved  from  ruin.   No  doubt  how  a  true  patriot  can  die!' 


THE  LOST  TRAIL 

BY  ARTHUR  KETCHUM 

GREEN  woodland  pity  heals  the  ancient  scar; 

Spring  after  spring,  through  still  unresting  years, 
In  little  saplings  and  the  tufted  pine, 

The  old  trail  disappears. 

Forbidden  vine  and  fern-brake  come  once  more; 

Brown  leaves  have  hid  the  secret  deep  and  well; 
Only  the  scattered  blaze-marks,  blurred  and  dim, 

A  fading  message  tell. 

One  coming  here  might  seek  for  it  in  vain; 

There  is  no  sign  above  the  guarded  gate 
To  point  the  path,  to  where  the  still  wood  keeps 

Its  heart  inviolate. 

The  old  path  fades,  forgotten;  only  guessed, 

And  scarcely  found  and  once  more  lost  again. 

No  record  serves  to  show  the  long-healed  wound 
Of  havoc  and  of  pain. 

God  send  all  trails  forgetfulness  as  this! 

Such  healing  pity  of  the  kindly  years, 
That  no  swift-footed  memory  may  find 

Lost  places  of  old  tears ! 


THE  VANISHING  ACTOR:  AND  AFTER 


BY   ANNIE   NATHAN   MEYER 


[Since  this  article  was  written  certain 
plays  have  been  put  upon  the  boards 
which  would  make  it  seem  that  the  stage 
is  certainly  no  longer  *  curiously  aloof 
from  the  spirit  of  its  age.'  But  is  this 
due  to  a  real  and  sincere  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  the  drama?  Is  it 
entirely  free  from  any  desire  to  exploit 
for  profit  a  momentary  sensation  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  sincerity  of  a  dramatist  is  not 
put  greatly  to  the  test  while  the  box- 
office  receipts  roll  up  cheerily.  —  THE 
AUTHOR.! 


THERE  were  others  besides  Paul  De- 
laroche,  who,  looking  upon  their  first 
photograph  in  1839,  declared  the  art  of 
painting  to  be  dead.  And  many  good 
souls  to-day  —  after  attending  their 
first  performance  of  the  modern  highly 
perfected  moving  pictures — pronounce 
the  death  of  the  art  of  acting. 

Indeed,  one  hears  it  on  every  side: 
*  There  are  no  more  great  actors';  'Act- 
ing as  an  art  is  dead.'  It  is  all  quite 
easily  disposed  of,  there  is  no  contra- 
diction. Some  do  not  care,  others  pause 
to  drop  a  tear,  but  hardy  is  he  who 
ventures  to  dispute  the  fiat  of  the  wise 
doctors.  All  sorts  of  reasons,  or  excuses 
for  reasons,  are  given  as  the  cause  of 
the  taking  off  of  the  late  departed,  — 
the  disappearance  of  stock  companies, 
the  rise  of  commercialism,  long  runs,1 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  a  run  of  twenty  nights,  such  as  Addi- 
son's  Cato  had,  was  considered  very  long,  while 
the  run  of  The  Beggar's  Opera  of  sixty-two  nights 
was  looked  upon  as  phenomenal. — THE  AUTHOR. 


the  ever-increasing  emphasis  on  scen- 
ery, rivalry  of  managers,  absence  of 
rivalry;  and  even  there  are  those  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  lay  the  blame  upon 
the  race  to  which  the  majority  of 
managers  belong,  the  very  race  that  has 
contributed  more  than  its  share  to  the 
histrionic  talent  of  the  world.  All  rea- 
sons and  no  reasons,  but  a  marvelous 
agreement:  the  art  of  acting  is  dead. 

Some  day  let  us  hope  that  the  inter- 
relation of  the  arts  will  be  so  under- 
stood that  no  critic  may  hope  to  be 
taken  seriously  who  is  familiar  with 
the  history  —  to  keep  up  the  analogy 
we  might  call  it  the  bed-side  record 
—  of  one  art  alone.  When  all  goes 
smoothly  with  the  progress  of  an  art, 
this  need  of  historical  perspective  may 
not  be  so  apparent ;  but  the  instant  it 
becomes  involved  in  difficulties,  no  one 
can  be  of  any  real  service  in  ministering 
to  it  who  has  not  more  than  one  art  of 
which  he  may  take  counsel.  One  might 
as  well  hope  to  be  cured  by  a  physician 
who  knows  only  one  case.  So  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  reader  to  look  over  with  me 
the  clinical  records  of  that  other  patient 
whose  untimely  end  was  so  confidently, 
and  so  mistakenly,  predicted.  It  will  be 
strange  if  we  do  not  find  a  good  deal 
that  is  of  distinct  therapeutic  value  to 
us  of  to-day. 

Now  for  all  the  dire  predictions  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  anent  the  art 
of  painting,  it  did  not  die.  Sufficient- 
ly eloquent  is  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Manet,  Degas, 
Renoir,  were  still  unknown,  while  even 
the  men  of  1830  had  certainly  by  no 
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means  come  into  their  own.  And  when 
we  realize  further  that  in  America 
the  chief  cause  of  discouragement  was 
that  no  successors  loomed  in  sight  wor- 
thy the  great  names  of  Doughty,  Ken- 
sett,  and  Durand,  we  may  well  ask 
ourselves,  —  is,  then,  the  prognosis  of 
this  latest  case  quite  so  bad  as  some 
of  our  contemporaries  would  have  it? 

Perhaps  it  is  difficult  fully  to  under- 
stand the  panic  into  which  the  follow- 
ers of  the  art  of  painting  were  thrown 
on  the  discovery  of  photography,  since 
to  us  the  place  of  the  two  arts  is  so 
thoroughly  assured  and  so  assuredly 
separate.  But  we  must  remember  that 
to  an  unphotographed  age  the  art  of 
painting  necessarily  meant  something 
quite  different  from  what  it  means  to 
our  own  kodaked  generation.  'Figure 
to  yourself,'  cries  a  writer  in  shrill  ex- 
citement in  the  Moniteur  Universel, 
January  14,  1839,  'figure  to  yourself  a 
mirror  which,  after  receiving  your  im- 
age, presents  you  your  portrait,  as  in- 
delible as  a  painting  and  much  more 
faithful ! '  And  in  rendering  the  image 
of  nature,  how  immensely  significant 
becomes  the  language  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced before  the  French  Chamber  to 
pension  M.  Daguerre:  'To  the  traveler 
the  apparatus  of  M. Daguerre  would 
become  a  continual  and  indispensable 
necessity.  It  will  enable  them  to  fix 
their  impressions  without  having  re- 
course to  the  hand  of  a  stranger/ 

Perhaps  to  us  who  have  come  to  as- 
sociate those  silvery  ghosts  of  a  day 
gone-by  with  the  delicate  grace  of  some 
ancestor,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  the 
daguerreotype  as  a  rival  to  landscape 
painting.  It  is  necessary  to  remember, 
however,  that  at  first  the  daguerreo- 
type was  restricted  to  the  photograph- 
ing of  nature.  The  exposures  lasting 
for  several  hours,  the  inventor  Da- 
guerre himself  was  very  skeptical  of 
the  process  ever  becoming  of  much 
service  in  portraiture.  The  first  Amer- 


ican daguerreotype  was  a  view  of  a 
Broadway  church,  taken  by  S.  F.  B. 
Morse  from  a  window  of  the  New 
York  University.  Its  application  to 
life,  though  '  hoped  for '  in  the  report 
of  the  commission  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, was  actually  made  first  by 
Dr.  Draper  of  the  same  university. 
The  first  published  account  appeared 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember, 1840. 

The  photographic  or  topographical 
view  of  painting  was  brought  home  to 
me  very  clearly  once,  a  dozen  years 
ago,  in  visiting  the  collection  of  one  of 
the  typical  art-patrons  of  the  Hudson 
River  School.  The  old  gentleman,  then 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  led 
me  from  picture  to  picture,  and  I  recall 
very  distinctly  his  chuckling  over  this 
or  that  evidence  of  exact  observation 
and  scrupulous  truthfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  artist.  With  great  glee,  I 
jemember,  he  pointed  out  to  me  in  his 
favorite  picture  the  very  seat  on  the 
very  porch  from  which  he  used  to  view 
that  very  bend  in  the  river.  It  was 
more,  a  good  deal  more,  than  the  remin- 
iscent joy  of  the  nonagenarian;  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  the  pictures  before 
him  had  always  been  prized  above 
everything  else  as  literal  transcriptions 
of  nature.  This  is  quite  in  line  with 
the  remark  of  our  pioneer  landscape 
painter,  Thomas  Cole,  that  '  the  cause 
of  the  American  painter's  love  of  nature 
is  the  necessity  of  saving  and  perpetu- 
ating the  features  of  a  wilderness  which 
is  passing  away.' 

It  is  far  from  commonly  understood 
how  largely  even  the  grandiloquent, 
romantic  pictures  of  Church  and  Bier- 
stadt  owed  their  character  to  the  state- 
ly scenes  they  chose  as  their  subjects, 
rather  than,  as  one  might  at  first  fancy, 
to  the  tradition  of  the  grand  style  of 
painting.  It  was  Champney  the  artist, 
who,  in  his  Memoirs,  wrote  of  his  frank 
amazement,  on  finding,  on  his  travels, 
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how  little  Church  had  permitted  him- 
self to  deviate  from  the  nature  be- 
fore his  palette.  To  be  sure,  the  land- 
scapes of  the  period  were  supposed  to 
reveal  'that  high  sublimity  which  ele- 
vates, refines  and  warms  the  heart, 
and  fills  its  chambers  with  proud 
imagery/  True,  the  painter  was  ex- 
pected to  look  on  Nature  '  conscious  of 
the  Being  who  reigned  there,'  yet  the 
contemporary  enjoyment  of  landscape 
painting  depended  largely  upon  its 
power  to  visualize  scenes  for  pleasant 
reminiscent  musing,  or  to  bring  before 
the  general  public  the  scenic  grandeur 
of  inaccessible  parts  of  the  globe.  That 
there  were  critics  conscious  that  this 
was  not  the  noblest  service  of  the  art 
of  painting  is  evidenced  by  frequent 
exhortations  in  the  magazines  of  the 
period,  to  'cease  painting  nature  for 
nature's  sake/  and  to  return  to  'the 
noble  heights  of  historical  painting/ 

Even  if  painting  never  returned  to 
those  'noble  heights/  at  least  after 
the  discovery  of  the  photograph  the 
artists  did  cease  painting  'nature  for 
nature's  sake/  It  was  obvious  that 
painting  in  that  direction  was  hope- 
lessly outclassed.  But  the  main  point 
that  concerns  us  now  is  that  painting 
did  not  die.  On  the  contrary,  with  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  photography 
the  art  of  painting  took  on  a  new  lease 
of  life.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  this 
is  what  is  certain  to  happen  to  any  art 
which  finds  itself  outstripped  by  a 
mechanical  contrivance.  It  does  not, 
as  might  be  expected,  betray  itself 
by  a  hopeless  competition ;  it  does  not 
seek  to  become  a  conscious  rival  to  the 
mechanical;  it  at  once  sets  about  to 
do  something  which  that  mechanical 
contrivance  could  not  possibly  accom- 
plish. Outdone  in  accuracy  by  the 
'sun  pencil/  the  brush  henceforth  be- 
came the  artist's  personal  instrument 
of  expression  in  a  sense  impossible  to 
the  camera.  As  the  world  grew  smaller 
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and  smaller  through  the  photograph 
and  other  inventions  (the  steamboat 
and  the  railroad),  the  particular  spot 
chosen  by  the  painter  became  of  less 
and  less  importance,  and  the  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  his  particular  way 
of  interpreting  it.  The  topographical 
interest  in  the  painted  picture  fell,  and 
the  personal  emotion  in  the  painter  rose. 
'Art/  cried  Zola,  'is  nature  seen 
through  an  emotion/  Inness  declared 
the  aim  of  painting  to  be  not  to  edify 
but  to  awaken  an  emotion.  Think  of 
the  significant  change  in  the  *yhole 
point  of  view  expressed  in  these  two 
definitions!  We  see  its  beginning  back 
in  1853,  when  the  biographer  of  Thomas 
Cole  earnestly  deplores  his  hero's  de- 
parture from  painting  'pictures  merely 
descriptive  of  wild  nature  to  painting 
those  poetically  expressive  of  himself/ 
'This  was  at  once  regarded/  he  con- 
tinues, 'as  an  unfortunate  step — even 
the  judicious  among  his  friends  feared 
that  he  was  forsaking  his  only  proper 
path/ 

ii 

And  now,  before  we  attempt  to  make 
a  prognosis  of  the  effect  of  the  photo- 
graphic germ  upon  our  present  patient, 
let  us  inquire  how  its  constitution 
became  so  debilitated  that  no  one  ex- 
pects it  to  recover  from  the  inroads 
of  the  moving-picture  disease. 

Now  I  am  frankly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  the  art  of  acting  that  is  in 
any  danger,  but  that  it  is  rather  that 
a  certain  tradition  of  acting  is  indeed 
passing  away.  Its  expected  demise  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  extinction  of 
acting  itself.  There  is  a  certain  type 
of  acting  which  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  aims  and  tendencies 
of '  historical  painting/  Is  not  the  pride 
in  the  'legitimate/  that  pride  which 
Pinero  so  tenderly  takes  off  in  Tre- 
lawny,  akin  to  the  eighteenth-century 
pride  in 'the  grand  style'?  When  dear 
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Mr.  William  Winter  grows  enthusiastic 
over  the  art  of  Charlotte  Cushman 
because  *  she  imparted  to  her  audience 
a  conception  of  noble  individuality, 
and  an  incentive  to  noble  behavior,* 
or  because  '  she  did  not  fill  their  minds 
with  images  of  decadence  and  prompt- 
ings to  degeneracy,  recklessness,  and 
failure/  is  he  not  confusing  the  art  of 
acting  with  its  moral  effect,  much  as 
Benjamin  West  found  that  'the  true 
use  of  painting  resides  in  assisting  the 
reason  to  arrive  at  certain  moral  in- 
fluenoes,  by  furnishing  a  probable  view 
of  the  effects  of  motives  and  passions '  ? 1 
Is  he  not  placing  himself  as  a  spiritual 
contemporary  of  that  patron  of  the 
Arts  who  besought  the  same  West  not 
to  waste  his  time  painting  portraits,  but 
to  devote  himself  to  '  historical  paint- 
ing,' at  the  same  time  cheerfully  under- 
taking to  suggest  *  subjects  which  would 
best  illustrate  the  moral  effect  of  paint- 
ing'? Another  adviser  of  West's,  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Provost  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under- 
took to  make  the  artist  acquainted  with 
the  classical  literature  which  would 
'give  him  such  a  sketch  of  the  taste 
and  character  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity 
as  would  have  all  the  effect  of  the  regu- 
lar education  requisite  to  a  painter.' 

The  kind  of  education  'requisite  to 
a  painter'  in  those  days,  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  lectures  on  mythology 
which  our  poet  Bryant  went  on  bravely 
delivering  to  the  students  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design  long  after  it  was  plain 
that  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  'the  ma- 
chinery of  the  gods,'  no  longer  had  its 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  'earnest  Re- 
publicans of  the  Salon'  of  1793  conferred  a  prize 
upon  an  inferior  painting  by  a  nobody  bcause  it 
represented  'a  free  man  who  sacrificed  himself 
for  his  country.'  The  prize  for  sculpture  was 
not  bestowed  that  year  because  'none  breathed 
the  right  patriotic  spirit.'  Thus  can  criticism 
run  amuck  when  once  it  substitutes  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  for  the  principles  of  art.  —  THE 
AUTHOR. 


place  in  the  art  of  painting.  I  have  an 
idea  that  '  the  machinery  of  the  gods ' 
creaked  its  way  through  the  history  of 
the  drama  long  after  it  had  been  dis- 
carded both  in  painting  and  in  poetry. 
In  some  mysterious  way,  —  mysterious 
at  least  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  other  arts,  — 
the  acting  of  plays  far  removed  from 
the  problems  of  contemporary  life  is 
still  supposed  to  demand  a  higher 
order  of  talent  than  the  interpretation 
of  the  life  one  sees  about  one  at  every 
turn. 

Now  this  is  not  to  fail  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  plays  of  the  great  master  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  nor  in  the 
nineteenth-century  revolt  of  painting 
against  tradition  was  there  any  ques- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  Titian  and  Ver- 
onese or  of  any  other  of  the  old  masters. 
But  it  was  recognized  earlier  in  paint- 
ing than  in  the  drama  that  no  one  is 
great  enough  to  impose  himself  with 
entire  authority  upon  another  age.  As 
Professor  Butcher  has  himself  so  au- 
thoritatively and  so  delightfully  hinted, 
one  age  can  never  give  another  '  enough 
to  live  by.y  No  serious  art  critic  to-day 
would  hold  that  it  takes  less  technical 
skill  or  less  bigness  of  feeling  to  paint 
the  life  about  us  than  to  delve  into  the 
distant  past.  The  battle  of  the  con- 
temporaneous has  been  fought  and 
won  in  the  Fine  Arts.  When  in  the  face 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  wrath,  Benja- 
min West,  with  true  American  temer- 
ity (though  in  other  respects, as  we  have 
seen,  complacently  of  his  own  period) 
insisted  upon  clothing  his  Indians  in 
blankets  and  feathers  instead  of  the 
conventional  Roman  toga,  he  uncon- 
sciously struck  a  fatal  blow  at  that 
'grand  style  of  painting'  which  up  to 
that  moment  had  been  serenely  en- 
trenched above  all  disturbing  manifes- 
tations of  the  contemporaneous.  The 
last  shattering  of  the  defenses  was 
accomplished  when  Constable  dared  to 
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paint  his  grass  green  and  his  trees  in 
the  brightness  of  a  summer  day,  re- 
fusing longer  to  key  his  palette  to  the 
golden  brown  tones  of  'the  old  brown 
fiddle/ 

But  that  'old  brown  fiddle'  still 
possesses  authority  in  the  drama.  Life, 
with  all  its  conflicting,  brilliant  colors 
is  not  yet  fully  permitted.  There  still 
clings  about  the  drama  more  than  a 
mere  remnant  of  the  grand  style,  — 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  that  eight- 
eenth century  which  delighted  in  em- 
broiling itself  over  such  controversies 
as  *  whether  in  order  to  play  tragedy, 
the  actor  should  or  should  not  have  the 
interior  qualification  of  an  elevated 
soul  ? '  It  would  seem  as  if  the  drama, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  human  ideas 
and  volitions,  would  have  been  the  very 
first  of  the  arts  to  feel  that  wave  of 
democracy  that  has  for  some  time  been 
buffeting  (I  am  tempted  to  say  en- 
gulfing) all  the  arts. 

Yet  the  truth  is  that  the  playwright, 
if  his  theme  is  plebeian  to-day,  must  as- 
sume as  apologetic  an  air  as  George 
Eliot  did  in  her  Amos  Barton,  away  back 
in  1856.  It  seems  as  if  the  gallery 
gods  have  had  enough  of  wash-tubs 
and  linoleum  in  real  life,  and  pant  for 
bric-a-brac  and  mahogany  on  the  stage. 
And  as  to  that  handmaiden  of  demo- 
cracy, realism,  surely  what  we  have  on 
the  stage  to-day  is  rather  a  realism  of 
setting  than  of  sentiment.  The  stage 
in  many  ways  has  held  curiously  aloof 
from  the  spirit  of  its  age.  It  is,  alas ! 
still  considered  more  difficult  to  act 
Shakespeare  than  Pinero,  to  portray 
Lady  Macbeth  than  Mrs.  Ebbsmith. 
Neither  have  we  entirely  emancipated 
ourselves  from  the  Boswellian  attitude 
which  allows  that  a  player  of  light 
comedy  is  'not  entitled  to  respect; 
but  he  who  can  represent  exalted  char- 
acter, and  touch  the  noblest  passions 
has  very  respectable  powers.' 

Realism  on  the  stage  to-day  is  so 


little  understood  and  appreciated  that, 
incredible  as  it  seems,  there  were  plenty 
of  critics  and,  more  discouraging,  plenty 
of  actors,  who  declared  that  the  Irish 
players  did  not  act  but  'simply  walked 
through  their  parts.'  Such  commenta- 
tors of  course  place  themselves  along- 
side those  who  in  painting  saw  no  art 
in  putting  'Nature  unadorned'  upon 
the  canvas.  Heaven's  blue,  the  luscious 
green  of  the  trees,  the  racy  red  of  the 
soil,  these  were  not  fit  to  hang  upon  the 
walls  of  castle  or  palace.  Those  who 
cannot  see  the  essential  greatness  of  the 
art  of  the  Irish  Players  are  as  those 
who  at  this  late  day  would  calmly  ask 
for  a  restitution  of  the  old  brown  fiddle. 
For  them  Nature  must  still  be  put  into 
wig  and  small  clothes. 

So  little  was  the  realistic  art  of  Rodin 
understood,  that  on  showing  his  su- 
perbly modeled  nude,  L'Age  d'Airain, 
he  was  bitterly  accused  by  critics  and 
confreres  alike  of  not  creating  a  work  of 
art  at  all  but  of  casting  direct  from  life. 
The  clamor  was  so  great  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Fine  Arts,  who  had  purchased 
the  statue  for  the  government,  was  dis- 
credited. But  this  was  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  and  since  then  the  critics 
have  had  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves.  It  only  goes  to  prove  my 
point  that  the  drama  is  lagging  behind 
the  other  arts,  inasmuch  as  in  this 
year  of  grace,  1913,  this  same  kind  of 
criticism  is  voiced  against  the  most 
truthful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
exquisite  art  the  stage  has  ever  seen. 
It  is  too  truthful  to  be  considered  art 
by  those  who  think  Nature  should 
always  be  'adorned.'  It  is  astonishing 
to  hear  people  of  fair  intelligence  — 
at  least  in  other  matters  —  assuring  us 
that  these  players  from  Dublin  do  not 
act  at  all.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  test 
of  repetition,  of  creating  the  same  effect 
night  after  night,  week  after  week, 
were  sufficient  to  prove,  not  only  the 
art  but  its  high  quality.  It  only  goes  to 
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show  that  concerning  the  art  of  acting 
very  little  clear  thinking  goes  on  at  all. 
As  Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  puts 
it  with  an  acerbity  which  may  be  for- 
given him,  'Men  and  women  expend 
their  breath  upon  more  foolish  chatter 
about  the  stage  than  about  any  other 
subject.'  And  thus  Colley  Gibber: 
'  Consider  how  many  more  people  there 
are  that  can  see  and  hear  than  think 
and  judge.' 

The  truth  is  that  the  freedom  of  the 
theatre,  its  right  to  mirror  life  untram- 
meled  and  unquestioned,  has  not  been 
won  in  the  sense  that  such  freedom  has 
been  won  in  the  other  arts.  Progress 
has  undoubtedly  been  made.  Actors 
and  playwrights  have  fought  the  good 
fight  together,  but  very  little  is  known 
of  this  most  fascinating  struggle;  little 
compared  to  the  struggle  of  the  novel 
to  interpret  the  whole  of  life,  of  sculp- 
ture to  express  emotion  and  mobility, 
of  poetry  to  sing  of  the  lowly,  or  paint- 
ing to  portray  the  characteristic  and 
impermanent. 

We  know  of  Sir  Joshua's  horror  at 
the  first  approach  of  the  contempora- 
neous, —  that  arch-enemy  of  the  Uni- 
versal or  Grand  Style,  —  but  we  know 
little  of  the  ridicule  and  opprobrium 
that  assailed  Macklin,  the  successor 
of  Garrick,  when  for  the  first  time  he 
appeared  as  Macbeth,  attired  in  a  kilt. 
The  ordinary  costume  and  wig  of  the 
day,  merely  richer  or  poorer  in  style 
according  to  the  station  of  the  char- 
acter presented,  was  the  only  theatrical 
dress  of  the  eighteenth-century  actors; 
and  it  may  be  that  this  had  a  certain 
grim  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  only 
illusion  possible  was  of  necessity  to  be 
created  solely  by  the  illusion  of  the 
actor's  art.  But  any  hard  and  fast  rule, 
any  powerfully  entrenched  tradition, 
necessarily  hampers  the  growth  of  an 
art.  A  purely  conventionalized  garb 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  theatre  would 
have  hampered  the  growth  of  the  drama 


in  the  same  way  that  painting  would 
have  been  injured  had  the  Roman  toga 
wound  itself  forever  about  the  painter's 
model.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at 
a  portrait  by  Raeburn  to  see  how  a  free 
and  great  spirit  individually  escaped 
from  the  conventions  of  his  age  —  the 
landscape  background,  and  a  'univer- 
salized or  generalized'  style  of  cos- 
tuming. 

Garrick  on  his  part  overthrew  count- 
less conventions  and  traditions.  The 
actor  Quin,  the  great  representative  of 
the  older  school,  on  witnessing  a  perfor- 
mance of  Garrick's  Richard  the  Third, 
cried  out, '  If  this  young  fellow  is  right, 
we  have  all  been  wrong!'  The  critics 
were  astounded  to  find  that  Garrick 
so  completely  identified  himself  with 
his  parts,  that  he  gave  up  the  custom- 
ary 'demi-chant,'  with  which  the  actors 
before  him  enunciated  the  author's 
words.  'He  neither  struts  nor  minces, 
is  neither  stiff  nor  slouching,'  cries  one. 
The  players  who  were  on  the  stage 
with  him  remarked  with  astonishment, 
that  he  was  'attentive  to  whatever  is 
spoke,  and  never  drops  his  character 
by  either  looking  contemptuously  on  an 
inferior  performer,  unnecessary  spit- 
ting,1 or  suffering  his  eyes  to  wander 
through  the  whole  circle  of  spectators.' 
This  roaming  of  the  actor's  eyes  must 
have  been  a  common  failing,  for  Gold- 
smith thought  it  worthy  of  great  praise 
that  a  popular  young  French  actress 
of  the  day  did  not '  come  upon  the  stage 
glancing  around  as  though  reckoning 
the  receipts.' 

We  certainly  have  made  progress. 
George  Henry  Lewes,  were  he  seated 
in  a  modern  theatre,  might  complain 
of  many  things,  but  at  least  there  would 
be  no  need  to  lift  his  voice  in  protest 
against  those  actors  '  who  fail  to  see  the 
absurdity  of  not  looking  at  the  person 
addressed,  as  they  would  look  in  real 
life.'  'Why  is  it?'  he  goes  on  to  ask, 
1  The  italics  are  mine.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 
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indignantly,  'Why  is  it  an  impassioned 
lover,  instead  of  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
eyes  of  his  mistress,  fixes  them  on  the 
upper  boxes,  or  the  side  scenes?' 

We  have  certainly  progressed,  and 
although  we  may  feel,  as  wise  old 
Dr.  Johnson  felt,  that  not  near  enough 
progress  has  been  made,1  neverthe- 
less it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  cer- 
tain conventions  of  the  theatre  have 
passed,  never  again,  let  us  hope,  to  be 
recalled.  Gone  are  the  monologues 
and  soliloquies;  gone  the  asides  and 
stage  whispers;  gone  the  actor's  evi- 
dent consciousness  of  the  audience;  gone 
'that  solemn  unreality  of  speech  and 
action '  which,  according  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
Irving,  was  'considered  the  appropriate 
expression  of  tragic  sentiment.'  Gone 
the  tradition  that  Portia  should  imitate 
some  leading  popular  member  of  the 
local  bar;  gone  those  highly  illuminat- 
ing dialogues  between  servants  setting 
a  table  or  dusting  a  room  —  those  '-first 
aids  to  ignorant  audiences,'  as  they 
have  wittily  been  called. 


in 

But  there  remains  plenty  to  be  done. 
We  are  well  aware  that  a  certain  kind 
of  realism  has  progressed  very  far 
indeed,  —  the  realism  of  the  stage  set- 
ting, the  mise-en-scene,  —  but  that  is 
a  realism  which,  after  all,  has  not  pene- 
trated very  deep,  if  indeed  it  may  be 
said  to  have  penetrated  at  all.  The 
most  fantastic  deeds  take  place  in  these 
wonderfully  real  rooms.  Any  impossi- 
ble action  is  accepted  if  the  electrolier 
is  lighted  by  a  real  switch  turned  on 
by  the  trembling  fingers  of  an  unreal 
heroine.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
realism  of  setting,  but  with  the  realism 
of  sentiment.  What  we  really  have 

1  He  protested  that  for  all  the  reform  Garrick 
brought  about  there  was  still  entirely  too  much 
of  artificial  tone  and  measured  cadence  in  the 
declamation  of  the  theatre.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 
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been  enjoying  is  a  drama  of  sincere 
doors  and  insincere  doers — or  real 
tea-cups  and  conventional  feelings. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  brought  home  to 
us  that  we  have  perhaps  been  guilty  of 
selling  our  birthright  of  imaginative 
drama  for  a  mess  of  mission  furniture. 
What  at  first  was  suspected  only  by  a 
few  is  now  beginning  to  be  seen  by 
many,  that  the  imaginative  drama  has 
become  stifled  in  the  commonplace 
atmosphere  of  minute  detail.  A  writer 
on  the  drama  complained  as  far  back 
as  1883,  that  the  stage  accessories  had 
become  so  substantial  that  the  actors 
began  to  wear  a  shadowy  look!  But  it 
is  easier  to  see  all  this  than  to  see  that 
it  is  but  a  natural,  an  almost  inevitable 
stage  in  the  process  of  obtaining  abso- 
lute freedom.  However,  we  may  have 
become  too  absorbed  in  our  plaything 
—  the  realism  of  the  setting;  neverthe- 
less, it  was  an  inevitable  accompani- 
ment to  the  drama  of  real  thought  and 
action.  Even  before  the  photograph 
with  its  absolute,  faultless  realism  en- 
tered the  realm  of  the  stage,  mutter- 
ings  of  revolt  had  already  been  heard. 
There  is  a  longing  for  the  opening  of 
windows,  for  the  breaking  down  of 
barriers,  that  the  imagination  may 
soar  whither  it  will.2  There  is  no  doubt 
of  it,  the  day  of  the  extravagant  spec- 
tacle is  over,  or  rather  the  extrava- 
gance will  be  addressed  to  the  spirit, 
not  the  eye. 

Obviously  there  will  be  no  longer 
reason  for  importing  a  troup  of  real 
Arabian  actors  from  Arabia,  or  torea- 
dors from  Spain,  of  copying  stone  by 
stone  the  castle  of  Elsinore,  when  a 
camera  sent  to  the  spot  will  give  it  to 
us  so  much  more  exactly.  Why  send  to 

2  We  may  apply  to  the  drama  of  to-day  what 
some  one  has  said  of  poetry,  that  the  difference 
between  the  drama  of  yesterday  and  the  drama 
of  to-day  is  the  difference  that  lies  between  an 
age  that  fights  dragons  and  an  age  that  fights 
microbes.  But  the  microbe  is  essentially  roman- 
tic, mysterious,  magical.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 
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farthest  India  for  rare  stuffs,  when  all 
the  glory  of  the  Durbar  can  be  given  us 
by  the  Kinemacolor  ?  If  vraisemblance 
is  the  aim  of  the  stage  picture,  why 
endeavor  to  outdo  the  original  itself? 
Therefore,  I  say,  the  expensive  pro- 
duction gathered  together  from  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  will  soon  be  as  impos- 
sible as  it  is  to-day  that  a  landscape 
painter  should  go  to  the  wilds  of  Africa 
or  the  glaciers  of  Alaska  in  order,  as 
Cole  put  it,  'to  save  and  perpetuate 
the  features  of  a  wilderness  that  is 
passing  away.'  If  the  artist  goes  in 
order  to  give  us  a  personal  transcrip- 
tion that  no  photograph  can  give  us, 
that  is  indeed  a  different  matter;  but 
the  spectacle  for  the  spectacle's  sake, 
empty  of  imaginative  art,  empty  of 
spiritual  meat,  is  as  doomed  as  was  the 
topographical  painting. 

You  will  point  to  the  stupendous 
productions  of  the  past  couple  of  years, 
but  I  shall  answer  that  a  movement 
rarely  knows  when  it  is  defeated.  A 
stricken  tarantula  victim  dances  round 
and  round  in  furious  gayety.  There  is 
no  orderly  succession  in  the  advance  of 
art  movements;  one  does  not  succeed 
another,  rather  it  resembles  an  inter- 
weaving of  a  pattern  that  is  not  easy 
to  trace.  There  is  a  confused  coming 
and  going.  Those  who  have  but  a 
moment  to  stay,  try  to  impress  us  with 
their  longevity.  Those  who  are  the 
future  conquerors  may  come  on  in 
sorry  guise.  He  who  has  become  un- 
certain of  his  wares  cries  the  loudest. 
So,  seeing  that  extravagant  spectacles 
fail,  managers  in  their  bewilderment 
advertise  still  more  marvelous  extrav- 
agances. It  takes  rare  intelligence  to 
recognize  defeat.  From  the  'costliest 
spectacles,'  we  now  read  of  the '  costliest 
ever  given  in  the  whole  wide  world.' 
And  still  the  heart  panteth  for  green 
fields,  for  heaven's  blue!  The  wings  of 
our  imagination  beat  against  prison 
bars.  Gordon  Craig,  Reinhardt,  the 


Irish  Players,  children's  plays,  marion- 
ettes, miracles,  and  mysteries  arise  and 
come  steadily  marching  on. 

For,  after  all,  realism  might  stultify 
other  arts,  but  in  a  different  sense  than 
in  the  drama.  The  fight  against  a 
stifling,  deadening  realism  in  the  drama 
is  a  fight  for  bare  existence  as  an  art 
—  since  art  and  nature  are  not  inter- 
changeable terms.  In  painting,  sculp- 
ture, music,  or  poetry,  fight  as  they  did 
against  realism,  there  was  never  any 
danger  that  it  could  utterly  supplant 
art.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
there  could  not  be  any  actual  rivalry 
with  nature.  Some  rearrangement, 
some  restatement  was  always  neces- 
sary. The  actual  hill,  or  river,  for  in- 
stance, obviously  could  not  be  brought 
within  the  frame  of  the  picture,  the 
actual  frock  coat  or  silk  hat  could  not 
actually  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
pedestal,  however  dreadful  their  re- 
presentation might  be.  The  actual  cry 
of  the  baby  at  his  ablutions  could 
not  enter  the  symphony,  or  the  actual 
cackling  of  geese.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  stage,  there  was  an  actual  rivalry 
with  an  actual  object.  Actual  horses 
and  cows  did  come  on;  actual  doors  and 
windows,  actual  cups  and  saucers,  have 
been  brought  within  the  frame  of  the 
proscenium.  Thus  the  idea  of  scenic 
representation  ceased;  it  was  no  longer 
art  or  imitation,  but  the  thing  itself. 
But  the  aim  of  art  is  never  to  deceive. 
Coleridge  explained  apropos  of  this, 
'You  take  a  marble  peach  from  the 
mantelpiece  and  put  it  down  in  pet- 
tish disgust.  A  fruit  piece  of  Van- 
huysen  delights  you.'  And  George 
Henry  Lewes  trenchantly  puts  it, '  We 
do  not  admire  a  man  for  being  old,  but 
we  admire  him  for  miming  age.' 

And  now  the  movies  are  upon  us  — 
the  last  word  of  the  actual.  And  yet  is 
there  any  such  thing  as  the  last  word? 
Clearly  if  there  were,  it  would  be  the 
new '  talkies '  rather  than  the '  movies ' ; 
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but  I  understand  that  even  Mr.  Edi- 
son himself  regards  them  as  playthings 
for  the  moment,  or  at  least  until  the 
duration  of  their  performance  can  be 
greatly  extended.  Much  hinged,  it  will 
be  recalled,  upon  the  length  of  the  reels 
when  the  moving  pictures  were  first 
being  developed,  and  the  same  problem 
is  now  absorbing  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  *  talkies.'  One  gasps  to 
think  of  what  may  come  in  the  future 
when  to  an  improved  phonograph  there 
is  added  the  trained  speaking  voice 
chosen  as  carefully  as  the  voices  of 
Caruso,  Melba,  and  others  for  the 
singing  records.  The  records  of  the  Vic- 
tor are  reserved  for  the  comparatively 
few  great  voices  of  the  world.  When  the 
same  care  applies  to  the  records  for  the 
'  talkies '  there  will  be  a  chance  for  the 
revival  of  the  exquisite  art  of  clear  and 
expressive  diction.  Is  the  drama,  then, 
on  coming  into  literal,  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  photograph,  doomed  to 
die?  Or  will  it,  like  the  art  of  painting, 
cease  trying  to  do  the  thing  in  which 
the  photograph  can  so  easily  outdo  it  ? 
Will  the  drama  cease  to  concern  itself 
with  an  eye-deep  realism  and  concern 
itself  with  the  soul-drama  in  which  the 
cinematograph  will  scarcely  attempt 
to  rival  it?  For  now  am  I  buoyed  up 
by  my  conviction  expressed  before,  that 
when  an  art  finds  itself  outstripped  by 
a  mechanical  contrivance,  it  at  once 
sets  about  doing  something  which  that 
mechanical  contrivance  cannot  pos- 
sibly accomplish. 

This  is  my  hope.  For  the  eye-deep 
realism  of  the  movies  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. I  remember  clearly  my  first 
performance,  —  even  in  those  pioneer 
days  which  crackled  and  spluttered 
and  flashed  their  way  across  my  be- 
wildered eyes,  —  how  I  enjoyed  the 
shaking  of  the  lazy,  fat  shoulders  of  a 
huge  driver  who  was  guiding  a  team 
of  horses  across  the  tracks.  I  cannot 
help  how  this  confession  sounds  even  if 


by  my  frankness  the  reader  no  longer 
thinks  me  worthy  of  addressing  him  in 
this  matter  at  all  —  for  the  truth  will 
out,  that  I  really  found  the  literalness 
of  the  picture  highly  amusing.  Al- 
ready to-day  we  see  that  the  first  stage 
of  the  moving  picture  has  passed. 
Having  startled  by  an  exact  and  in- 
comparable realism,  they  have  started 
on  a  career  at  once  more  serious  and 
full  of  new  and  significant  possibilities. 
The  Famous  Players  Film  Company, 
under  the  enthusiastic  direction  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Frohman,  is  preparing  to  give 
to  the  public  in  cheap  and  accessible 
form  the  greatest  plays  of  the  world. 
Already  upon  their  list  appear  Hamlet, 
Julius  Ccesar,  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda, 
The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  and  Tess  of 
the  D'Urbervilles. 

The  movement  really  deserves  an 
article  to  itself,  for  there  is  behind  it 
a  very  real  hope  of  service.  And  it  is 
fascinating  to  discover,  in  reducing 
Shakespeare  to  the  bare  terms  of  ac- 
tion, how  much  remains.  There  is  also 
the  equally  fascinating  conjecture  of 
its  effect  upon  the  mise-en-scene  —  the 
playwright  of  the  future  permitting  his 
characters  to  wander  wheresoever  they 
choose  in  as  jaunty  an  irresponsibility 
as  the  Elizabethan  before  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  realistic  scene. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ? 
I  hope  I  have  suggested  the  answer  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  Hopelessly  out- 
classed in  realism,  in  the  apotheosis  of 
the  commonplace,  by  the  modern  pho- 
tographic invasion,  the  drama  will  — 
even  as  painting  did  before  it  at  the  on- 
coming of  the  photograph  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago — escape  into  the 
realms  of  a  heightened  personality  and 
an  enriched  imagination.  As  Miither 
has  summed  it  up  for  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture, 'From  the  moment  one  cannot 
make  a  thing  better,  the  time  has  come 
to  make  it  differently  or  to  make  it 
something  else  ...  it  is  quite  probable 
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that  men  will  never  come  to  create  any- 
thing more  beautiful  in  its  kind  than 
the  Venus  of  Milo.  The  only  means, 
then,  to  retain  one's  independence  is 
to  put  the  Venus  of  Milo  out  of  one's 
head: 

The  only  thing  for  the  modern  play- 
wrights to  do  is  to  put  the  movies  out 
of  their  heads,  and  set  about  making 
the  modern  play  something  which  the 
moving  picture  is  not.  The  modern 
actor  must  likewise  give  us  an  art  so 
personal,  so  elusive,  that  the  camera 
cannot  follow  him  into  the  new  realm 
at  all.1 

In  the  direction  of  communicating 
the  thrill  of  a  great  personality,  and  of 

1  There  is  great  encouragement  for  personality 
in  the  actor  in  the  fact  that  both  Bernhardt  and 
Sothern  contract  to  have  their  photographic  ap- 
pearance the  week  before  their  arrival  in  pro- 
pria  persona.  They  claim  that  the  result  is  a 
heightened  interest.  This  to  me  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant since  I  have  long  felt  that  one  way  of 
salvation  lay  through  a  greater  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  the  audience  with  the  plays  they  go  to 
see.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 


freeing  the  imaginative  faculty,  may 
not  the  drama  enjoy  a  veritable  new 
lease  of  life?  Is  it  too  fantastic  to 
believe  that  its  progress  will  be  so  far 
removed  from  the  sway  of  the  photo- 
graphic that  our  descendants  will  be 
as  amazed  to  learn  that  there  was  ever 
conflict  between  the  camera  and  the 
art  of  the  drama,  as  we  are  to-day 
over  the  one-time  conflict  between  the 
daguerreotype  and  the  art  of  painting? 
As  an  impassioned  admirer  of  Da- 
guerre  declaimed  in  1883  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  inauguration  of  a  monu- 
ment to  him,  — 

Avant  toi,  sublime  inventeur, 
L'art,  dedaigneux  du  proletaire, 
Accaparant  peintre  et  sculpteur, 
Appartient  aux  grands  de  la  terre. 

May  we  not  somewhat  differently 
apostrophize  Edison,  and  express  the 
hope  that  through  his  sublime  genius 
the  art  of  the  stage  may  escape  from 
the  proletariat,  and  again  truly  belong 
to  those  who  in  a  larger,  finer  sense 
are  *  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  '  ? 
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BY  AMANDA   MATHEWS 


THE  very  soul  of  Mary  Anne  clung 
to  Ireland  as  if  with  fingers  and  toes. 
It  was  not  that  she  saw  any  of  Donegal's 
charms  with  a  tourist's  eye  —  on  the 
contrary,  she  believed  it  to  be  merely 
a  poor  barren  forsaken  spot,  and  loved 
it  all  the  more  passionately  for  thus 
believing.  She  was  one  of  those  for 
whom  emigration  is  not  adventure  but 
doom. 

But  the  path  to  America  had  been 


made  easy  before  her  halting  feet  to  the 
point  of  slipperiness.  A  niece  of  her 
mother's  had  a  situation  waiting  for 
her  in  the  same  house  where  she  was 
herself  employed. 

The  Duffy  family  had  striven  hard 
to  accumulate  Mary  Anne's  passage 
money,  but  some  untoward  necessity 
was  always  gobbling  it.  Now  Cousin 
Maggie  had  most  generously  arranged 
to  send  the  ticket.  Mary  Anne  was  to 
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pay  her  back  in  weekly  instalments 
before  she  set  about  bringing  over  Pat 
James. 

This  showery  summer  morning  the 
Duffys  had  already  imbibed  their 
morning  tea.  Mrs.  Duffy  was  feeding 
a  covey  of  half-grown  chickens  on  the 
stone  flags  before  the  fire.  Barefoot 
Kitty,  her  black  dress  full  of  rents  and 
her  red  hair  sparkling  with  rain-drops, 
charged  into  the  kitchen  so  impetuously 
that  the  chickens  scattered  before  her. 

'The  letter!'  she  panted.  *  Here  is 
the  letter  from  Cousin  Maggie!' 

Mary  Anne  bent  closer  over  her  sew- 
ing. 

'Lave  the  birds  alone/  admonished 
her  mother,  '  and  put  the  letter  on  the 
dresser  till  I  can  get  the  fowl  fed  and 
the  hearth  trigged  up.' 

'I  will  be  fair  destroyed  waiting, 
mother.' 

'That  letter  be's  nayther  eating  nor 
drinking.  Put  the  kettle  over  and 
bring  the  full-of-your-arms  of  turf.' 

The  last  of  the  outgoing  chickens  met 
the  first  of  the  incoming  neighbors. 
Mary  Anne's  trembling  fingers  inserted 
a  table-knife  in  the  envelope.  A  stiff, 
folded  square  fell  out. 

'The  ticket!'  Kitty  snatched  it  ec- 
statically. 'Read  out  the  letter,  Mary 
Anne.' 

'One  would  think  it  was  Kitty  go- 
ing,' remarked  Peggy  McGarbey. 

"Deed,  if  I  had  me  passage  I'd  not 
wait  for  me  breakfast,'  answered  that 
emphatic  young  person.  '  Read  it  out !' 

With  great  effort,  her  sister  steadied 
her  voice  sufficiently  to  begin. 

'"DEAR  MARY  ANNE, — 

'"I  write  you  these  few  lines  to  let 
you  know  that  I  am  in  good  health, 
thank  God  for  his  blessings  to  us  all, 
and  hoping  you  are  in  the  same  state 
as  this  letter  leaves  me  in  at  present. 
I  am  sending  your  ticket  for  the  sail- 
ing of  July  25.'" 
VOL.  us -NO.  i 
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Mary  Anne  dropped  the  letter  into 
her  lap;  the  date  had  never  been  set 
before. 

'To-day  we  stand  the  third,'  mused 
her  mother  aloud.  'That  gives  ye 
three  weeks  and  a  bit  over  for  two 
blouses  more  and  four  shifts.' 

'Oh,  drive  harder  at  the  reading!' 
implored  Kitty. 

The  next  sentences  in  the  letter 
seemed  to  reprove  with  pertness  what 
Mrs.  Duffy  had  just  said. 

' "  Do  not  bring  many  duds  for  they 
won't  look  like  anything  over  here  and 
will  only  be  to  throw  away.  The  shirt 
waists  you  can  buy  for  98  cents  would 
take  your  breath.  That  is  four  shillings 
and  we  think  nothing  of  our  shillings 
in  New  York." ' 

'It  is  an  old  woman  I  will  be  when 
me  time  comes  to  be  fetched  across!' 
mourned  Kitty. 

'Be  first  in  a  wood  and  last  in  a  bog,' 
Mrs.  O'Brien  warned  her.  'What  more 
is  writ  in  the  letter,  Mary  Anne?' 

' "  I  hope,  cousin,  you  ain't  so  back- 
ward as  you  was  in  my  time  there,  but 
can  speak  up  for  yourself  and  not  be 
put  upon." ' 

'I'd  like  to  see  anybody  putting  it 
over  me!'  Kitty  declared. 

Mary  Anne  took  advantage  of  the 
instant's  pause  to  resurrect  her  single 
recollection  of  Cousin  Maggie.  She 
recalled  her  as  a  stranger  sitting  by 
the  fire  in  the  thong-seated  chair  now 
occupied  by  Mrs.  O'Brien.  Cousin 
Maggie  had  drawn  up  her  blue  skirt  and 
blue  silk  petticoat  away  from  the  flag- 
stones. The  blue  flowers  on  her  hat 
bobbed  time  to  her  strange  shrill  voice. 
Altogether  she  had  seemed  a  highly 
colored,  disconcerting  sort  of  person, 
and  Mary  Anne  realized  that  her 
protecting  wing  would  be  anything 
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but  downy.    She  roused  herself  to  read 
on. 

*  "  You  will  be  losing  yourself  in  this 
great  big  house  for  all  the  rooms  and 
stairs  it  has,  but  you  will  soon  forget 
how  you  was  ever  moping  out  your  life 
in  the  peat  smoke  of  Donegal,  where, 
as  the  word  goes,  we  eat  the  praties, 
skins  and  all."  ! 

'That  is  only  when  the  spuds  be's 
scarce/  averred  Peggy  McGarvey  liter- 
ally. Mary  Anne's  voice  strengthened 
with  her  indignation  at  this  last  slur 
of  Cousin  Maggie's. 

'  "  Saving  myself  that  has  sense,  the 
hearts  of  the  Donegal  girls  around  here 
is  stuck  to  their  townlands.  They  are 
wishing  you  to  bring  over  what  sods 
you  can  in  your  box  as  they  set  terrible 
store  on  having  one  to  be  tying  a  green 
ribbon  about  it  for  an  orniment."  ' 

'And  us  burning  them  common/ 
marveled  Mrs.  O'Brien,  but  in  a  voice 
so  low  that  it  did  not  stop  the  reading. 

' "  I  will  be  taking  you  to  Moving 
Pictures  and  to  the  Bump-the-Bumps 
at  Coney  Island,  and  plenty  of  the  like, 
until  your  face  will  be  froze  with  as- 
tonishment, only  you  must  not  gape 
like  a  greenhorn."  ! 

'They  would  never  be  thinking 
greenhorn  on  me/  exulted  Kitty. 

'  Seems  like  Kitty  has  all  the  consait 
on  Ameriky/  shrewdly  observed  Mrs. 
O'Brien. 

'Mary  Anne  is  a  bit  backward  about 
going/  acknowledged  her  mother,  '  but 
she  is  worth  two  of  Kitty  at  the  work, 
as  they  will  find  out  when  she  puts  her 
foot  in  New  York.' 

'Indeed  I  would  not  be  killing  me- 
self  to  please  them/  Kitty  corrobo- 
rated. 


The  letter  closed  with  directions  and 
admonitions  concerning  Ellis  Island. 
Mary  Anne  laid  letter  and  ticket  in  a 
book  which  occupied  a  niche  over  the 
box  bed. 

'Was  not  Shane  O'Donnell  sending 
ye  that  book  of  poetries  from  Dublin, 
Mary  Anne?'  inquired  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

'He  was/  admitted  Mary  Anne 
blushing. 

'Is  he  no  expected  home  the  day?' 

'He  is/  The  crimson  wave  swept 
from  neck  to  hair. 

'Billy  Gallagher  seen  him  in  Dublin, 
and  he  does  be  sayin'  that  larnin'  and 
town  clothes  has  taken  great  effect  on 
his  person;  so  he  is  the  fine  upstandin' 
young  man  altogether  and  might  be 
of  the  gentry  at  the  hotel  —  he  looks 
that  respectable/ 

'  When  he  is  a  master  he  can  be  giv- 
ing a  woman  a  grand  place  to  sit  down/ 
remarked  Peggy  McGarvey  meaningly 
as  she  and  Mrs.  O'Brien  rose  to  depart. 
Mary  Anne's  face  was  almost  hidden 
in  her  sewing. 

The  following  morning  Shane  ap- 
peared in  his  old  clothes  among  those 
getting  home  their  turf  from  the  bog. 
As  Mr.  Duffy  was  in  Scotland,  Pat 
James  and  Dermot  at  the  Lagan,  and 
Johneen  herding  for  a  neighbor,  Mary 
Anne  and  Kitty  must  stack  the  family 
peat  which  had  been  footed  in  the  late 
spring. 

The  Irish  have  a  proverb,  'There  is 
more  nor  turf  to  be  found  in  a  bog/ 
It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  those  who 
shaped  the  saying  had  reference  to  the 
pink  bell-heather  and  the  bog-cotton 
like  fluttering  swan-feathers,  or  to  the 
vaguely  feared  'water-affairs  with  red 
mouths  on  them  fit  to  swallow  a  cow' 
which  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the  larger 
brown  pools.  At  all  events,  whoever 
said  it  first  felt  the  brooding  magic 
of  the  bog's  brown  and  purple  desola- 
tion. 

The  axiom  will  bear  a  sentimental 
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twist  as  well,  for  at  this  season  the  bog 
blossoms  with  Irish  nymphs,  bare  of 
arms  and  ankles,  red  of  cheeks,  with 
wind-blown  hair,  stepping  off  briskly 
under  the  turf  creels.  Many  a  shy 
gossoon  with  no  word  in  his  mouth  by 
the  cottage  fire  becomes  quite  conver- 
sational when  he  and  a  maid  wait 
together  in  the  lee  of  a  turf-stack  for  a 
driving  shower  to  pass  over. 

Mary  Anne  appeared  in  shoes  and 
an  immaculate  blue  print  dress  with 
crocheted  collar  of  her  own  make.  She 
descried  Shane  stacking  at  some  little 
distance.  She  noted  his  new  self-pos- 
session as  he  bandied  talk  with  those 
around  him.  Was  he  not  going  to  seek 
her  out  and  speak  with  her?  Perhaps 
she  was  no  longer  of  his  sort.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  wish  to  remind  himself 
of  their  boy-and-girl  sweethearting. 
Proudly  hurt,  Mary  Anne  betook  her- 
self to  the  farthest  side  of  the  Duffy 
turf  rows. 

She  was  too  slightly  built  for  the 
labors  of  the  bog.  She  struggled,  with 
panting  breath,  beneath  the  heavy 
basket  on  her  back.  Suddenly  a  hand 
eased  the  burden;  Shane  spoke  behind 
her. 

'How  are  you  since,  Mary  Anne? 
You  load  the  two  creels,  yours  and 
mine,  and  let  me  carry  the  both  of 
them/ 

'That  will  be  too  much  entirely/ 

'It  will  not.  My  heart  would  be 
burned  if  I  could  see  you  staggerin' 
along  under  a  dark  of  turf  —  though 
I  am  no  saying  I  like  the  news  going 
round,  Mary  Anne.' 

He  helped  her  set  down  the  creel. 
Then  she  faced  him. 

'What  news  is  travelin'  about  me, 
Shane  O'Donnell?' 

'That  you  are  for  emigrating.' 

'What  news  is  that?  You  knowed  it 
all  the  time  I  was  coming  up/ 

'But  I  was  thinking  you  would 
change  when  you  got  big  enough  to 


have  sense  and  not  go  shankin'  it  to 
America  like  the  rest  of  the  girls  for  to 
get  a  lump  of  fine  clothes/ 

'Oh,  Shane,  it  is  not  for  that  at  all, 
at  all.  It  is  against  me  feet  I  am  going/ 

'Could  you  no  refuse  to  budge?' 

'  I  must  get  me  family  over.  Maybe 
when  they  are  across  I  could  be  let  to 
come  back/ 

'You  won't  be  the  same  like  you 
went,'  he  mourned.  'Your  pretty  red 
cheeks  will  be  losted,  and  your  voice 
sounding  like  yon  corn-crake/ 

'Shane,'  she  ventured,  'was  you  ever 
studying  on  America  for  your  own  self? 
Mostlike  you  would  soon  be  made  an 
alderman;  picture  just,  —  and  I  would 
be  a  bit  less  lonesome  for  knowing 
there  was  somebody  nigh  I  used  to 
herd  with  in  me  young  days/ 

Shane  flung  out  his  arms  in  a  free 
gesture  of  impatient  scorn. 

'  How  would  I  look  to  be  emigrating 
and  me  joined  to  the  Anti-Emigrating 
Society  in  Dublin !  Some  of  us  had  best 
be  staying  with  dear  old  Ireland  and 
work  for  Home  Rule  and  uplifting  our 
own  country  instead  of  deserting  her 
for  America ! ' 

'Oh,  Shane,  those  are  me  same  feel- 
ings!' 

'Then  stay  in  your  homeland, 
alanna,'  pleaded  the  youth.  'Stay 
along  with  me,'  he  added  significantly. 

Mary  Anne  drooped  toward  him, 
twisting  and  untwisting  nervous  fin- 
gers. 

'I  must  get  Pat  James  across,'  she 
persisted  like  one  conning  a  well- 
learned  lesson,  'and  Kitty  is  nigh  de- 
stroyed with  waiting  — ' 

'Look  and  behold  ye!'  Shane  cried 
angrily.  'There  you  are  back  to  where 
we  took  our  start.  And  not  satisfied 
with  going  your  own  self  you  will  be 
robbing  the  country  of  all  your  bro- 
thers and  sisters.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen 
you  are  fashed  with  our  ways  of  going 
in  Ireland  and  your  heart  is  turned 
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after  the  dollars  and  grand  clothes  in 
America!' 

The  hurt  tears  burned  Mary  Anne's 
eyes  as  she  ran  away  from  Shane  back 
to  her  own  place,  and  began  tumbling 
sods  into  her  creel.  He  toiled  on  glumly 
by  himself. 

Henceforth  Mary  Anne  made  an 
excuse  of  preparing  the  house  for  her 
*  American  wake '  to  avoid  the  bog  on 
the  days  when  young  O'Donnell  was 
working  there.  The  *  American  wake' 
was  a  night  of  dancing,  from  which  the 
assembled  friends  would  escort  her  to 
the  railway  station  at  daybreak.  The 
house  was  freshly  whitewashed  both 
within  and  without.  In  'the  room'  the 
chintz  curtains  of  the  box  beds,  that 
filled  one  side  in  a  manner  quite  sug- 
gestive of  a  sleeping  car,  were  laundered 
and  put  back  stiffly  immaculate.  Even 
the  black  kettle  was  scrubbed  free  of 
soot  for  the  once. 

Everything  was  brought  down  from 
the  dresser,  and  colored  paper  cut  in 
fancy  designs  to  edge  the  shelves  before 
the  dishes  were  replaced. 

It  was  a  gloomy  dawn,  the  one  before 
the  last.  Mrs.  Duffy  wet  the  tea  and 
brought  Mary  Anne  her  cup  in  bed  as 
a  fond,  parting,  motherly  attention. 
That  day  no  work  was  done.  Mary 
Anne  and  her  mother  sat  by  the  fire 
sobbing  aloud  at  intervals.  The  young- 
er children  hung  around,  tearful  and 
oppressed.  Kitty  flung  herself  stormily 
about  the  house.  Shane  came  in  the 
afternoon  and  sat  moodily  by  the  fire. 
He  had  no  chance  to  talk  with  Mary 
Anne,  for  the  neighbors  were  con- 
stantly coming  in  with  parting  gifts  for 
her,  and  commissions  to  relatives  in 
America.  Kitty  appeared  in  the  door- 
way of  'the  room'  dressed  in  her 
bravest. 

'You  are  no  going  to  put  your  foot 
outside  and  this  Mary  Anne's  last 
day?'  reproached  her  mother. 

Kitty  tossed  her  head  so  defiantly 


that  her  shawl  slipped  back  showing 
the  big  blue  bow  in  her  red  hair. 

'Indeed,  mother,  and  it's  weary  I 
am  of  looking  at  you  all  greeting  away, 
so  I  will  be  off  this  sad  hour  to  Barney's 
Fair  and  take  me  eye  around  for  a 
pleasant  lad.' 

'The  looks  the  neighbors  will  be 
giving  to  see  you  there,  and  your  sister 
away  the  morn!' 

'I  will  not  stay  at  home  for  the 
neighbors!  I  never  see  any  of  them 
between  me  and  the  fire  but  I  wish 
they  was  in  it ! J 

'Child  of  mortality!'  cried  the  horri- 
fied mother. 

'The  cat  has  n't  eaten  the  year  yet!' 
was  the  indignant  warning  of  Peggy 
McGarvey. 

Kitty's  mood  swept  into  repentance 
as  strenuous  as  her  hatefulness. 

'Oh,  Peggy!  Peggy  dear!  I  was  no 
meaning  yourself!  I  am  liking  every 
bone  in  your  body,  I  am  indeed ! ' 

'  Ye  be 's  the  quare  thing  entirely,'  re- 
sponded the  mollified  Mrs.  McGarvey. 

'Ye  put  the  heart  across  in  me, 
Kitty,'  complained  her  mother. 

'Oh,  mother,  don't  be  saying  that!' 

Unexpectedly  she  dropped  down  on 
the  flagstones  by  Mrs.  Duffy's  chair 
with  her  arms  around  her. 

'Do  not  be  saying  it!'  she  repeated 
sobbingly .  '  I  wisht  I  had  been  a  com- 
fort to  you,  like  Mary  Anne!' 

Before  her  mother  could  answer  she 
was  up  and  embracing  her  sister. 

'Mary  Anne  darlin',  do  not  be  think- 
ing hard  of  me  when  we  have  got  the 
four  seas  betwixt  us.' 

'I  will  not!'  Mary  Anne  promised 
soothingly. 

Sobbing  aloud,  Kitty  wrapped  her 
shawl  about  her  head  and  ran  out  of 
the  house.  The  mother  wiped  her  eyes 
on  her  white  apron. 

'  Kitty  is  not  the  worst  there  is,  only 
her  winds  blow  from  all  the  points  to 
once.' 
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Two  hours  later  an  old  schoolmate  of 
Mary  Anne's,  from  the  other  end  of 
the  townland,  arrived  with  a  package 
of  dulse  to  keep  off  seasickness. 

'I  may  never  be  going  me  own  self 
—  worse  luck,'  she  said,  'and  I  am  won- 
dering what  a  rale  ticket  would  be 
looking  like.' 

Mary  Ann  obligingly  reached  for 
the  poetry  book  and  opened  it. 

'The  ticket!  It  is  gone!'  she  gasped. 

'It  must  have  got  into  the  box/ 
cried  her  mother. 

There  was  a  rush  for  the  other  room. 
But  the  box  also  was  gone.  Mary 
Anne's  clothes  which  had  been  neatly 
packed  were  now  in  a  tumbled  heap  on 
the  bed.  Mary  Ann  stared  white  and 
silent.  The  company  swept  back  into 
the  kitchen. 

Shane  announced:  'Here  is  a  letter 
from  Kitty  I  found  in  the  book.' 

'Read  it  out,  Shane/  faltered  Mrs. 
Duffy.  'Read  it  out!' 

'Dear  Mother/  it  began.  'Mary 
Anne  hates  the  going.  I  am  killed  with 
wanting  it  but  you  would  say  I  am  too 
young.  So  I  took  the  ticket  and  the 
box  and  am  away.  Let  Mary  Anne 
stay  and  marry  Shane  O'Donnell.  Do 
not  think  hard  of  me,  mother  darling. 
Pray  for  me  and  forgive  — ' 

'God  save  us!'  shrieked  Mrs.  Duffy. 
'That  wild  young  thing!  She  will  be 
destroying  herself! ' 

Shane  spoke  to  the  mother,  but  he 
was  watching  Mary  Anne. 

'Ye  could  be  overtaking  her  at  the 
ship  in  Londonderry/ 


Mary  Anne  clung  dizzily  to  the 
dresser. 

'Oh,  mother/  she  pleaded, '  do  let  her 
go  instead  of  me.  It  will  be  a  hundred 
times  worse  now  for  the  one  blessed 
minute  I  was  thinking  meself  to  be  free 
of  America ! ' 

The  mother  hesitated. 

'What  was  that  in  the  letter  about 
you  and  Shane  O'Donnell?'  inquired 
Peggy  McGarvey. 

At  that  the  two  young  people  made 
their  escape  into  the  open  by  simul- 
taneous impulse.  Shane  led  the  way 
and  Mary  Anne  followed  unnoticingly 
around  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  until  they 
came  to  a  heap  of  stones,  washed  clean 
of  mud  and  sod  by  the  rains  of  a  de- 
cade, but  still  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  piling  of  nature. 

Shane  pointed  to  the  heap. 

'What  stones  are  there?' 

Mary  Anne  laughed  out  in  light- 
hearted  reaction. 

'  They  are  what  is  remaining  of  the 
bit  house  you  was  making  for  me  once 
when  I  was  a  wee  one/ 

'Do  you  mind  me  saying  some  day 
I  would  be  building  you  a  better  house 
that  would  not  be  falling  on  you?' 

'I  mind,  Shane.  But  that  was  our 
childish  blathers/ 

'No  blathers  whatever.  Wait  you 
here  at  home,  mavourneen,  the  two 
years  until  I  finish  my  scholarship  and 
am  a  master.  Then  it  is  the  grand  wee 
house  I  will  be  making  you/ 

Across  the  heap  of  stones  their  hands 
met. 


RAYMOND  POINCARE 


BY   ERNEST   DIMNET 


I  TAKE  it  for  granted  that  in  Ameri- 
ca at  least  everybody  knows  more  or 
less  clearly  that  a  French  President  ex- 
ercises a  more  limited  authority  than 
an  American  President :  I  have  read  a 
very  accurate  article  on  these  limita- 
tions and  their  historical  causes  in 
the  North  American  Review.1  I  also 
take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  an 
almost  universal  consciousness  abroad 
that,  in  spite  of  these  constitutional 
restrictions,  M.  Poincare's  significance 
is  immeasurably  superior  not  only  to 
that  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors, 
M.  Loubet  and  M.  Fallieres,  but  even 
to  that  of  any  French  President  since 
Marechal  MacMahon,  —  elected  at  the 
critical  period  of  1873,  when  France 
hung  uncertain  between  the  monarchi- 
cal and  the  republican  regimes.  The 
object  of  the  present  article  is  to  ex- 
plain how  a  'mere  President'  happens 
to  occupy  such  a  very  exceptional 
position. 

Certainly  M.  Raymond  Poincare  is 
a  man  of  rare  distinction.  He  is  only 
fifty-three  years  old  at  the  present 
moment,  and  he  has  managed  in  his 
rapid  career  to  secure  a  reputation  not 
only  in  politics  but  at  the  bar,  — 
where  his  only  rival  is  another  well- 
known  politician,  M.  Millerand,  —  and 
he  is  a  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. He  was  a  deputy  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  a  cabinet  minister  at  thir- 
ty-two, and  he  refused  to  be  Prime 
Minister  at  thirty-eight.  Yet  three  or 
1  Vol.  cxcvii,  pp.  335  et  seq. 


four  years  ago,  say  at  the  time  when 
M.  Briand  occupied  almost  alone  the 
political  stage,  the  name  of  M.  Poin- 
care was  not  often  heard  outside  the 
law-courts.  He  was  Senator  Poincare, 
a  man  of  great  talent  and  integrity 
who  gave  to  politics  what  little  leisure 
his  professional  affairs  left  him;  a  man 
upon  whom,  his  intimate  friends  said, 
one  could  count  at  a  pinch,  but  more 
of  a  barrister  than  a  statesman,  and 
more  a  name  than  a  positive  influence. 
Undoubtedly,  when  Casimir-Perier  was 
elected  President  in  1894,  —  to  resign 
shortly  after  in  despair  at  his  impoten- 
cy,  —  he  was  a  much  more  conspicu- 
ous person  than  M.  Poincare  in  1910. 
The  prima  facie  conclusion  therefore 
must  be  that  the  new  President  is  a 
man  who  could  rise  to  an  occasion,  but 
whom  circumstances  favored.  What 
these  circumstances  were  we  shall  pre- 
sently say,  and  as  we  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  them,  the  reader  will 
notice  that  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to 
speak  of  M.  Poincare  as  a  lucky  man, 
or  even  as  one  whose  legitimate  am- 
bition has  been  successful.  Such  a 
phrase  does  not  suit  the  dramatic  mo- 
ment of  the  history  of  France  which 
we  now  witness.  It  might  be  better 
simply  to  speak  of  M.  Poincare  as  a 
providential  man. 


ii 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  so  many 
foreign  writers  refer  to  the  changed 
conditions  in  France  at  present,  but 
I  wonder  if  they  realize  the  extent  of 
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the  transformation.  If  it  were  possible 
in  this  age  of  wireless  telegraphy  that 
a  man  should  have  left  France  ten 
years  ago  and  returned  there  without 
hearing  of  it  in  the  interval,  he  would 
be  another  Rip  van  Winkle,  with  even 
more  subjects  for  astonishment.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  French  were  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  that  capacity  for  living  on  mere 
abstractions  of  which  they  have  given 
so  many  proofs  since  the  days  of  the 
Encyclopedists;  to-day,  they  have  gone 
back  to  an  earlier  stage  of  their  de- 
velopment, and  they  watch  keenly  the 
sober  facts  connected  with  their  coun- 
try's welfare:  realism  has  taken  the 
place  of  vague  theology. 

Until  about  1895  France,  as  well  as 
Germany,  lived  in  constant  fear  of  a 
war.  It  is  well  known  that  the  anxiety 
over  a  possible  revanche  poisoned  the 
last  days  of  that  strongest  of  men, 
Bismarck;  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
the  memories  of  the  war  of  1870  were 
more  oppressive  to  the  French  in  1895 
than  twenty  years  before,  when  their 
army  was  first  reconstituted.  In  the 
last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
three  events  took  place  which  went  far 
to  tranquilize  France.  These  events 
were  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  the 
revelation  of  the  industrial  expansion 
of  Germany,  and  the  apparent  cessa- 
tion of  the  long  quarrel  between  Mon- 
archists and  Republicans,  thanks  to 
the  interference  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  on 
behalf  of  the  republican  regime.  This 
truce  and  the  'new  spirit,'  as  it  was 
called,  which  was  its  result  among  Re- 
publicans, making  them  less  anticler- 
ical than  they  had  been,  gave  some- 
thing like  a  settled  appearance  to 
home  politics,  while  the  Russian  amity 
and  the  consciousness  that  Germany 
was  henceforward  to  be  more  attentive 
to  her  commercial  than  to  her  territo- 
rial expansion  made  the  chances  of  a 
war  more  remote. 


These  new  conditions  might  have 
been  productive  of  admirable  results  if 
they  had  not  coincided  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  factor,  helped  by  a 
man  hitherto  obscure,  who  was,  how- 
ever, promptly  to  become  celebrated. 
I  mean  the  diffusion  of  the  Socialist 
doctrines  among  the  workers,  and  their 
unexpected  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment by  a  small  group  with  Jaures  at 
its  head. 

Jaures  took  advantage  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  economic  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  the  situation  of  the 
laborers,  and  his  eloquence,  coupled 
with  the  apparent  security  in  which 
the  republican  regime  found  itself, 
carried  away  the  so-called  advanced 
elements  in  the  Chamber.  These  ad- 
vanced elements  might  be  classed  in 
two  sections  which  have  not  disap- 
peared at  the  present  day,  namely :  the 
Socialists  proper,  who  believed  in  the 
materialist  millennium,  which  they 
based  on  Karl  Marx,  and  were  ready 
to  make  havoc  with  the  existing  legis- 
lation to  bring  it  about;  and  the  Radi- 
cals, most  of  them  men  of  ample  means 
and  influence,  who  for  years  deceived 
their  humble  constituents,  and  possi- 
bly themselves,  with  a  conviction  that 
they  wanted  a  complete  remodeling  of 
social  conditions.  Until  quite  recently 
the  Socialists,  urged  by  their  very 
matter-of-fact  friends  —  and  in  reality 
leaders  —  the  Syndicalists,  put  for- 
ward practical  measures  which  the  Rad- 
icals supported  in  Parliament,  know- 
ing they  could  never  be  enacted, — no 
less  than  eight  income-tax  bills,  for 
instance,  —  but  which  they  translated 
into  the  vague  slang  of  Progress  and 
repeated  ad  nauseam  for  the  benefit  of 
their  unenlightened  countrymen.  The 
result  was  a  sort  of  universal  intoxica- 
tion in  which  men  went  on  prophesy- 
ing —  and  honestly  or  innocently  be- 
lieving —  that  war  was  a  thing  of  the 
barbaric  past,  universal  fraternity  the 
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certainty  of  the  morrow,  and  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  efface  the  last 
traces  of  militarism  and  use  the  imme- 
diate resources  obtained  by  the  sup- 
pression of  standing  armies  for  social 
or  benevolent  purposes. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  an  almost  uni- 
versal conviction,  and  we  must  admit 
that  very  few  were  the  clear-headed 
individuals  who  saw  through  this  enor- 
mous trumpery.  Very  many,  on  the 
contrary,  were  those  who  were  wrought 
up  by  it  to  a  state  of  exaltation  which 
the  trivial  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
mense incident  known  as  the  Dreyfus 
Affair  changed  into  actual  frenzy. 

It  is  useless  to  expatiate  on  the 
Dreyfus  case.  But  the  reader  ought  to 
be  reminded  that  the  spirit  which 
developed  during  that  nightmare,  and 
is  even  to-day  known  as  Dreyfusism, 
was  much  more  general  than  its  cause. 
Practically  it  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary perversion  of  a  generous  in- 
stinct in  the  interests  of  arrant  anti- 
patriotism,  and  its  outcome  was  the 
anarchism  which  the  peaceful  vocab- 
ulary of  everyday  history  calls  the 
Combes  government,  but  which  was 
in  reality  the  complete  absence  of  gov- 
ernment. During  three  years  this  won- 
derful Prime  Minister,  M.  Combes, 
never  took  a  step  without  ascertaining, 
through  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
groups  in  the  Chamber,  that  he  was 
sure  of  a  majority;  and  his  movements 
were  dictated  to  him  by  the  man  with- 
out whose  concurrence  he  could  not 
have  gone  on  for  a  week,  namely, 
M.  Jaures.  As  to  the  positive  conse- 
quences, they  are  well  known:  they 
can  be  summed  up  as  anti-clericalism 
bringing  about  religious  persecution 
and  confiscation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  —  which  is  more  import- 
ant in  our  present  consideration  —  as 
anti-militarism.  During  those  years, 
the  Minister  of  War,  General  Andre, 
and  the  Minister  of  the  Navy,  M. 


Pelletan,  —  two  men  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  war,  — 
were  employed  in  diffusing  their  cer- 
tainty, and,  worse  than  that,  in  empty- 
ing the  magazines  and  arsenals,  in 
flattering  the  men  under  pretence  of 
making  them  *  conscious  citizens/  and 
in  molesting  the  officers  in  every  way, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  the  notori- 
ous 'relation'  system. 

From  this  dream  of  universal  peace 
and  fraternity,  France  was  rudely 
awakened.  Toward  the  end  of  1906, 
when  the  chorus  announcing  the  near 
advent  of  the  United  States  of  Europe 
was  the  loudest,  the  Tangier  incident 
occurred.  While  Andre  and  Pelletan 
were  acting  as  if  war  had  been  done 
away  with,  their  colleague  at  the  For- 
eign Office,  M.  Delcasse,  had  acted 
as  if  war  were  a  matter  of  course.  After 
years  of  patient  labor  of  which  the  suc- 
cessive cabinets — even  premiers — had 
known  only  what  they  could  gather 
from  the  newspapers,1  M.  Delcasse 
had  succeeded  through  various  agree- 
ments (with  England,  Spain,  Italy)  in 
bringing  about  what  was  termed  the 
splendid  isolation  of  Germany,  and  he 
had  just  engineered  the  beginnings  of 
the  Moroccan  campaign  without  any 
reference  to  Berlin  when  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Kaiser's  yacht  off  Tangier 
completely  reversed  the  situation.  In 
a  few  hours  it  became  clear  that  the 
visit  of  William  II  to  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  meant  war  in  awful  earnest, 
if  the  Moroccan  operations  were  not 
stopped  at  once,  and  what  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a  scarecrow  for  feeble 
intellects  became  the  reality  of  the 
morrow. 

1  The  system  of  laws  known  as  the  Republi- 
can Constitution  makes  it  imperative  that  any 
act  of  the  President  should  be  countersigned 
by  one  minister;  but,  conversely,  it  is  enough 
if  an  act  of  a  minister  —  for  instance,  a  secret 
treaty  —  is  countersigned  by  the  President, 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  —  THE 
AUTHOR. 
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It  would  be  unpleasant  for  a  French 
writer  to  recall  what  happened,  were  it 
not  that  the  mistake  of  a  few  cannot 
be  saddled  on  a  whole  nation.  Within 
a  week  M.  Delcasse  had  been  uncere- 
moniously thrown  overboard,  and  M. 
Rouvier,  the  Prime  Minister,  had  be- 
gun the  three  months' negotiations  with 
the  German  Ambassador  which  were 
eventually  to  result  in  peace,  while 
France  looked  on  in  the  speechlessness 
of  astonishment  rather  than  of  panic. 

During  those  eventful  months,  the 
country  re-learned  a  lesson  which  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  to  understand 
the  position  of  M.  Poincare:  it  realized 
the  importance  of  a  man.  Since  1879 
no  individual  could  have  been  pointed 
out  as  the  representative  of  France  — 
the  Chamber  was  that,  and  saw  that 
nobody  else  should  be;  now,  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  M.  Rouvier.  Rou- 
vier was  a  politician  and  a  financier 
whose  past  in  both  qualifications  was 
doubtful.  But  in  the  emergency  he  was 
brave  to  heroism,  and  whenever  he 
had  to  speak  to  the  Chamber  of  what 
was  going  on,  his  words  had  a  ring 
which  nobody  could  mistake:  it  meant 
that  the  danger  of  France  had  been 
terrible,  and  could  only  be  averted  in 
the  future,  not  by  a  change  of  policy 
but  by  something  more  akin  to  a  con- 
version. It  was  Rouvier  who  reawak- 
ened in  the  French  consciousness  the 
very  elemental  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation which  it  had  well-nigh  forgotten. 

After  Rouvier  came  Clemenceau,  an- 
other man  with  a  past,  but  capable  of 
rising  to  the  present;  an  undisciplined 
mind  but  fond  of  breaking  others  to 
obedience;  a  living  paradox,  denying 
duty  and  yet  never  shrinking  from 
responsibilities,  —  a  puzzling  though 
complete  representative  of  the  lawless- 
ness coupled  with  generosity  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Clemenceau  was 
the  first  French  leader  who  had  the  joy 
to  withstand  Germany  —  at  the  time 


of  the  Casablanca  affair.1  The  arsenals 
had  been  replenished  after  more  than  a 
year  of  feverish  activity,  and  with  this 
background,  outspokenness  ceased  to 
be  folly.  Clemenceau,  strange  to  say, 
was  also  the  first  to  curb  the  disorderly 
spirit  which  he  had  so  often  encouraged 
among  the  lower  classes.  His  method 
in  the  repression  of  strikes  with  dan- 
gerous complications  was  of  Napoleon- 
ic directness,  and  no  one  would  have 
suspected  that,  so  short  a  time  before, 
pure  Syndicalism  had  seemed  to  be  the 
government  of  the  future.  There  was, 
however,  one  exception  which  was  of 
considerable  importance,  namely,  the 
postal  strike. 

For  more  than  a  week  the  govern- 
ment was  checkmated  by  the  quiet  in- 
subordination of  the  postal  clerks,  and 
it  was  only  through  a  ruse  that  Clemen- 
ceau managed  to  bring  that  comic  and 
at  the  same  time  tragic  situation  to  an 
end.  This  time  the  country  at  large 
was  not  so  conscious  of  its  depend- 
ence on  one  man,  but  Parliament  was. 
Whoever  talked  over  the  difficulty 
with  deputies  at  the  time,  must  re- 
member their  discomfited  air,  as,  day 
after  day,  they  proposed  ineffectual 
solutions.  The  quiet  abdication  of  the 
Chamber  from  the  rights  which  they 
had  usurped  under  President  Grevy, 
and  had  strengthened  by  twenty-five 
years  of  unchallenged  possession,  dates 
from  that  week. 

The  success  of  M.  Briand  as  Prime 
Minister  during  the  year  that  followed 
was  mostly  due  to  his  evident  desire 
to  prevent  such  anarchy  in  the  future; 
but  as  he  did  so,  the  necessity  of  hier- 
archical rights  and  duties  was,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  air,  and  dispelled  the  most 
dangerous  sophism  on  which  the  Rad- 
icals as  well  as  the  Socialists  had  lived. 
Here,  as  after  the  Tangier  incident,  it 
was  one  simple  fact  that  taught  the 

1  An  incident  connected  with  the  protection 
given  to  some  deserters  in  Morocco. 
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country  the  no  less  simple  but  all  im- 
portant lesson :  to  beware  of  such  dan- 
gerous formulas  as  the  identification  of 
the  Republic  with  unrestrained  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

In  the  summer  of  1911,  Germany, 
for  the  second  time,  did  France  the 
good  turn  to  administer  to  her  a  strong 
tonic  in  the  shape  of  another  bully- 
ing action.  The  Agadir  demonstration 
was  exactly  a  replica  of  the  Tangier 
affair,  but  circumstances  had  changed 
and  the  effect  produced  was  very  dif- 
ferent. The  French  were  sufficiently 
recovered  from  their  former  bewilder- 
ment to  be  wide  awake  and  self-con- 
trolled, and  they  had  considered  the 
chances  of  a  war  long  enough  to  regard 
it  as  a  possibility,  nay,  a  necessity. 

The  present  writer  remembers  one  of 
those  vivid  impressions  which  differen- 
tiate history  lived  from  history  read. 
He  was  at  the  moment  of  the  Agadir 
surprise  in  an  industrial  town  in  the 
North  of  France  which  had  been,  and 
on  the  face  of  the  matter  still  is,  honey- 
combed with  Syndicalism.  The  tone  of 
the  workmen  in  that  particular  centre 
as  well  as  in  practically  every  other, 
was  startling.  There  was  no  more 
question  of  Socialism  or  Ideologism  in 
any  form:  the  only  feeling  discernible 
was  wounded  pride,  and  the  simple 
patriotism  of  past  generations;  as  to 
the  impulse,  it  was  decidedly  military, 
and  the  formula  which  expressed  it 
was  as  elemental  as  could  be  imagined : 
il  faut  taper  dedans.  I  doubt  whether 
at  any  period  of  her  history  France 
was  more  conscious  of  the  soldierly 
spirit  without  which  she  never  appears 
quite  herself. 

After  Agadir,  as  after  Tangier,  nego- 
tiations averted  a  war,  and  the  out- 
come was  the  Franco-Prussian  agree- 
ment which  made  over  a  rich  French 
colony,  the  Congo,  to  Germany,  in  ex- 
change for  a  mere  permission  to  have 
henceforward  carte  blanche  in  Morocco. 


These  negotiations  had  been  conducted 
on  the  French  side  by  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  de  Selves,  and  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  M.  Caillaux.  Sub- 
sequent revelations  made  it  clear  that 
M.  de  Selves,  who  was  brave,  and  on 
several  occasions  was  the  true  mouth- 
piece of  the  country,  was  nevertheless 
unprepared  for  his  task  and  showed 
extraordinary  gaps  in  his  information, 
while  M.  Caillaux,  who  is  the  ablest 
financier  in  the  Republic  and  a  man  of 
unequaled  facility,  gave  proofs  of  singu- 
lar unscrupulousness,  negotiating  over 
the  heads  of  both  the  Foreign  Minister 
and  President  Fallieres,  and  finally  re- 
appearing before  the  nation  with  worse 
results  than  M.  Rouvier  had  obtained 
under  far  less  favorable  circumstances. 

The  public  in  democracies  is  gener- 
ally slow  to  realize  the  work  of  dip- 
lomacy, and  it  took  France  several 
months  to  make  up  her  mind  that  her 
representative  had  been  timid  while  she 
was  for  fighting,  and  that  the  conse- 
quence had  been  to  give  her  an  un- 
pleasantly gullible  appearance.  This, 
however,  was  enough  to  do  away  with 
the  old  Republican  fallacy  of  indiffer- 
ence to  what  passes  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers, and  to  bring  into  strong  light  the 
crudeness  of  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference. A  slow  but  complete  evolu- 
tion of  the  national  mind  caused  even 
the  man  in  the  street  to  realize  that 
shutting  one's  self  up  at  home  to  pon- 
der over  social  progress  and  social 
philosophies  is  no  terrestrial  attitude, 
and  that  the  Biblical  maxim  identify- 
ing man's  life  here  below  with  unceas- 
ing warfare  is,  after  all,  also  a  political 
maxim. 

Since  then,  the  Balkan  experiences 
have  only  strengthened  the  impression. 
At  the  present  moment  no  European 
nation  is  indifferent  to  what  used 
to  be  termed  'mere  politics,'  and  was 
skipped  in  schoolbooks  as  belonging  to 
that  superannuated  chapter  of  history, 
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*  battles  and  treaties/  Nowhere  has 
the  lesson  been  taken  so  much  to  heart 
as  in  France;  at  all  events,  nowhere 
has  the  tone  of  the  tribune  and  the 
press  changed  so  completely  in  the 
short  space  of  seven  years.  I  could 
quote  a  passage  from  an  address  of 
M.  Steeg  —  since  then  twice  a  member 
of  the  ministry  —  so  full  of  vague  mil- 
lennial optimism  clad  in  cheap  clap- 
trap that  it  cannot  be  read  without 
amusement,  and  place  beside  it  certain 
more  recent  passages  from  the  same 
politician,  and  even  from  Socialist  ora- 
tors, perfectly  indiscernible  from  Na- 
tionalist utterances. 

To  sum  up  this  expose,  without  which 
the  position  of  M.  Poincare  would  be 
unintelligible,  we  may  therefore  say 
that,  in  the  last  seven  years,  a  real 
revolution  has  transformed  French 
mentality,  creating  a  deep  distrust  of 
the  pacifist  and  anti-militarist  ideas 
which  used  to  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tially Republican  notions,  compelling 
governments  to  accept  responsibilities, 
and  as  Nietzsche  says,  *  to  learn  how  to 
live  dangerously,'  and  finally  depriv- 
ing the  Chamber  of  its  usurped  privi- 
lege of  centralizing  the  executive  as 
well  as  the  legislative  power. 

Is  there  an  immediately  visible  con- 
nection between  this  new  state  of 
mind  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  M. 
Poincare?  Evidently  no,  for  the  New 
France,  as  she  may  well  be  called, 
has  sprung  into  existence  during  the 
seven  years  which  exactly  coincided 
with  M.  Fallieres's  presidency,  and  M. 
Fallieres  will  appear  in  history  as  the 
typical  King  Log,  not  only  resigned, 
but  convinced  and  satisfied.  So  that 
there  must  be  both  in  M.  Poincare's 
character  and  in  his  previous  position 
special  features  to  which  the  new  pre- 
sidency owes  its  unexpected  import- 
ance. We  need  only  look  eighteen  or 
twenty  months  back  to  discover  these 
features. 


in 


The  chief  difference  between  M. 
. Poincare  and  his  predecessors  lies  in 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  presi- 
dential election  his  name  had  a  dis- 
tinct significance.  Instead  of  being  an 
obscure  outsider  like  Felix  Faure,  or  a 
man  more  distinguished  for  his  char- 
acter than  his  mental  power,  like  Car- 
not,  or  above  all,  like  M.  Loubet  and 
M.  Fallieres,  a  President  of  the  Senate 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent sinecure  in  the  French  Republic, 
he  was  a  Prime  Minister  with  a  pro- 
gramme and  difficulties,  with  warm 
friends  and  irreconcilable  enemies.  And 
being  a  Prime  Minister  meant  more 
with  him  than  it  had  meant  since 
Gambetta's  days.  He  had  been  ur- 
gently entreated  to  take  office  at  the 
time  of  M.  Caillaux's  retirement,  when 
the  country  seemed  to  be  in  exceptional 
difficulties;  the  best  patriots  in  the 
Chamber  and  Senate  had  sought  him 
in  his  political  isolation  and  asked  him 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  most  remarkable 
Cabinet  since  1881,  with  such  men  as 
Briand,  Leon  Bourgeois  and  Millerand 
as  collaborators.  He  had  been  emi- 
nently the  representative  of  France  at 
the  time  when  France  had  become 
anxious  about  her  representatives. 

His  programme  was  clear  and  honest, 
but  by  no  means  likely  to  secure  him 
universal  approbation.  It  was  summed 
up  in  a  decidedly  patriotic,  that  is  to 
say,  militarist  attitude  —  emphasized 
by  the  choice  of  M.  Millerand  as  Min- 
ister of  War  —  and  in  a  measure  of 
parliamentary  reform  known  as  Pro- 
portional Representation.  To  the  mil- 
itary effort  the  Socialists  were  of  course 
resolutely  opposed;  to  the  Proportion- 
al Representation  there  was  a  much 
wider  opposition,  about  which  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

At  the  time  of  the  postal  strike,  M. 
Briand,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
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had  been  struck  by  the  difficulties 
he  found  in  removing  or  punishing 
some  of  the  offending  officials.  Most 
of  them  had  been  appointed  through 
the  interest  of  some  deputy  who  at  pre- 
sent backed  them,  more  or  less  overt- 
ly, against  the  regular  authorities. 
Here  appeared  the  connection  between 
the  electioneering  system  and  some  of 
the  quiet  corruption  going  on  in  France. 
The  deputies  were  elected,  thanks  to 
a  handful  of  local  leaders,  —  let  it  be 
remembered  that  France  as  a  country 
is  utterly  indifferent  to  minor  poli- 
tics, —  and  these  leaders  in  their  turn 
were  rewarded  by  appointments  given 
to  their  relations,  friends,  or  clients. 
There  was  only  one  remedy  to  that 
state  of  affairs :  it  was  the  suppression 
of  what  M.  Briand  called  les  mares 
stagnantes,'  stagnant  pools,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  wider  for  the  local  elec- 
tioneering systems.  Given  an  election 
including  much  larger  areas,  it  was 
evident  that  the  petty  influences  would 
lose  their  force,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  the  candidates  would  be  compelled 
to  appeal  to  higher  and  broader  in- 
terests. This  the  country  seemed  to 
realize,  as  half  the  deputies  returned 
in  1910  felt  constrained  to  promise 
Proportional  Representation  for  the 
election  of  1916;  but  to  this  the  Radi- 
cals strongly  objected. 

I  have  pointed  out  above  how  the 
Radicals  pretended  to  hold  Socialist 
principles  whenever  they  thought  them 
popular  and  yet  unlikely  to  result  in 
definite  measures  from  which  their 
purse  might  suffer.  They  would  prob- 
ably have  taken  up  the  patriotic  strains 
now  in  vogue  if  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation had  not  been  one  of  them. 
Their  whole  raison  d'etre  having  been 
selfish  interest,  and  their  sole  method 
political  jockeying,  they  felt  at  once 
that  the  new  system  would  turn 
against  them,  and  easy  calculations  — 
which  they  more  than  once  brought 


cynically  to  the  tribune  —  soon  con- 
vinced them  that  their  misgivings  were 
not  unfounded.  Now,  the  Radicals, 
although  not  in  the  majority  in  the 
Chamber,  form  the  most  numerous 
group  there,  and  they  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate.  The  consequence 
was  that  when  M.  Poincare  promoted 
patriotic  measures,  he  was  more  or  less 
hypocritically  followed,  but  whenever 
Proportional  Representation  was  in 
question,  he  had  to  threaten  the  Cham- 
ber with  his  resignation  to  muster  a 
sufficient  majority.  While  this  was  evi- 
dently agreeable  to  the  country,  it  cre- 
ated a  sore  feeling  among  the  mere 
politicians  in  Parliament,  and  lobby  in- 
trigues were  not  lacking.  Some  months 
before  the  presidential  election  took 
place,  the  Radicals  had  openly  chosen 
M.  Caillaux  as  their  chief,  and  they 
watched  an  opportunity  to  pit  him 
against  M.  Poincare.  It  was  in  this  at- 
mosphere that  the  very  short  campaign 
which  precedes  a  French  presidential 
election  began,  —  five  or  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  appointed  date,  January  17. 

The  presidential  election  is  made  in 
Congress,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  plenary 
assembly  of  the  Chamber  and  Senate 
in  the  old  Versailles  palace.  Legally  it 
ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  their  choice, 
but  the  custom  has  gradually  been  es- 
tablished among  the  Radical  groups 
in  both  houses  of  designating  a  candi- 
date a  few  days  before  the  election,  and 
this  candidate  continues  to  be  called  the 
Republican  candidate,  as  if  there  really 
were  a  monarchist  candidate  against 
him.  On  several  occasions  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  has  been  known  to  be 
replaced  by  another  at  the  last  minute, 
and  it  was  in  this  way  that  Felix  Faure 
was  elected  on  a  suggestion  of  Clemen- 
ceau,  though  his  name  had  never  been 
mentioned  before.  Needless  to  say, 
then,  that  a  French  presidential  elec- 
tion is  completely  different  from  that 
of  an  American  President,  and  that  it 
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is  practically  given  up  to  Parliament- 
ary arrangements  or  intrigues,  while 
throughout  the  country  the  feeling  is 
one  of  curiosity  rather  than  interest. 

This  year  the  conditions  were  dif- 
ferent. In  the  last  weeks  of  1912  the 
reinstatement  by  M.  Millerand  of  a  ter- 
ritorial officer  who  became  well  known 
during  the  Dreyfus  agitation,  M.  du 
Paty  de  Clam,  gave  the  Radicals  a 
handle  against  M.  Poincare.  His  friend 
Millerand  had  been  looked  upon  as  his 
right  arm,  and  was  in  fact  the  living 
incarnation  of  his  patriotic  ideas  as 
well  as  the  idol  of  the  army.  Getting 
rid  of  such  a  minister  of  war  was  at 
the  same  time  dealing  a  hard  blow  to 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  Radicals  did 
not  take  into  consideration  for  one 
moment  that  M.  Millerand  was  the 
embodiment  of  French  defense  in  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  Balkan  War. 
They  decided  on  his  ejection,  and,  to  the 
universal  amazement,  they  found  an 
instrument  in  the  Cabinet  itself.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Pams,  de- 
clared himself  in  the  Chamber  against 
his  colleague,  and  M.  Millerand  was 
constrained  to  offer  his  resignation.  M. 
Pams  was  one  of  the  Radicals  whom 
political  necessities  had  made  it  inev- 
itable that  M.  Poincare  should  take  into 
the  Cabinet.  He  had  been  known  for 
several  years  as  a  rich  business  man 
from  a  Southern  departement,  with  a 
great  deal  of  mild  ambition,  no  par- 
ticular intelligence,  and  no  particular 
principles,  a  belief  in  hospitality  and  a 
persuasive  cook,  —  the  accomplished 
type  of  the  good-natured  politician 
whose  conception  of  politics  does  not 
go  further  than  give  and  take  accord- 
ing to  an  easy  formula. 

This  placid,  kind,  ordinary  man  did 
the  incredible  thing  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, and  publicly  divided  his  cause, 
apparently  from  that  of  Millerand,  but, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  from  that 
of  Poincare.  Only  a  strong  incentive 


could  have  inspired  such  a  weak  man 
to  a  step  of  this  character.  What  the 
incentive  was  soon  appeared  when  M. 
Pams  was  designated  as  the  Republi- 
can candidate  by  the  Radical  caucus. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  narrate 
how,  after  the  refusal  of  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  M.  Poincare  was  prevailed 
upon,  or  made  up  his  mind,  to  fight 
the  Southron.  When  his  intention  was 
known  there  was  a  furious  outcry  in 
the  Radical  camp :  Poincare  ignored  the 
Republican  discipline,  —  as  the  phrase 
goes,  —  and  his  audacity  was  extreme. 
Deputation  after  deputation  went  to 
him  to  remonstrate  on  the  enormity  of 
his  conduct,  and  the  Radical  forces  in- 
dulged for  almost  a  fortnight  in  very 
violent  language  against  him. 

However  this  agitation  was  merely 
political,  and  consequently  superficial. 
It  soon  appeared  clearly  that  it  would 
not  infect  the  country,  and  that  the 
reverse  was  much  more  probable.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  institution  of 
the  Presidency  the  man  in  the  street 
saw  clearly  the  ins  and  outs  of  an  elec- 
tion and  took  proportionate  interest  in 
it-.  In  ordinary  times  M.  Pams  would 
have  been  a  likely  enough  candidate, 
provided  the  Presidency  was  what 
President  Grevy  said  it  was,  —  'an  hon- 
orable retirement  for  an  old  servant  of 
the  country.'  At  the  critical  moment 
in  which  France  found  herself,  this 
candidacy  was  tragi-comic.  Just  at  the 
time  when  the  country  needed  a  man 
the  Radicals  offered  it  a  Pams.  Was 
it  not  a  thousand  times  a  blessing  that 
Providence  should  offer  it  a  Poincare? 

The  reader  must  now  see  the  signi- 
ficance of  Poincare's  election:  it  was  a 
national  victory  against  a  crew  of  mere 
politicians  represented  to  unhoped-for 
perfection  by  an  ambitious  nonentity. 
The  programme  of  Poincare  was  de- 
fense of  the  country  through  necessary 
sacrifices  of  men  and  money,  along  with 
an  indispensable  reform  of  political 
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manners;  the  programme  of  Pams  was 
only  a  vague  promise  of  an  improved 
state  of  affairs  with  no  more  definite 
indication  of  ways  and  means  than  the 
league  of  greeds  and  ambitions  known 
as  Republican  Concentration,  glorified 
in  the  jejune  language  of  which  the 
country,  after  thirty  years,  has  become 
heartily  sick,  but  which  Radical  elo- 
quence will  use  as  if  it  were  everlast- 
ingly fresh. 

It  also  must  appear  evident  that  the 
words  *  new  presidency '  applied  to  the 
incumbency  of  M.  Poincare  mean  more 
than  the  accession  of  a  new  man  to  an 
old  office.  Circumstances  and  the  char- 
acter of  M.  Poincare  have  suddenly 
lifted  up  the  position  of  the  French  Pre- 
sident from  the  insignificance  to  which 
it  had  fallen,  especially  under  MM. 
Loubet  and  Fallieres,  and  the  contrast 
is  so  strong  that  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
constitutional  change,  which  of  course 
it  is  not  in  the  least. 


IV 

The  question  now  arises:  what  will 
M.  Poincare  do?  What  is  his  role  like- 
ly to  be  in  European  politics?  what  is 
right,  and  what  is  exaggerated,  in  what 
has  been  said  in  various  quarters  of  his 
Russophil  tendencies,  of  the  influence 
which  Russia  is  supposed  to  have  had 
with  him  in  originating  the  Three- Year- 
Service  law?  and  so  forth. 

These  questions  can  be  answered  not 
by  prophesying,  but  by  explaining. 

First  of  all,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
will  be  a  state  of  more  or  less  open 
warfare  between  the  President  and  the 
Radicals  in  the  Chamber,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Senate  —  where,  as  I  said 
above,  they  are  in  the  majority  —  until 
new  elections  bring  in  a  better  class  of 
politicians.  This  war  began  on  the 
morrow  of  the  election,  and  the  first 
event  was  the  defeat  by  the  Senate  of 
M.  Briand's  government,  on  that  very 


measure  —  Proportional  Representa- 
tion —  which  was  an  essential  item  in 
M.  Poincare's  programme.  In  beating 
Briand,  the  Radicals  in  the  Senate  did 
nothing  else  than  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  the  President. 

Since  then,  M.  Barthou  has  been 
Prime  Minister,  and  has  given  proofs 
of  exceptional  and  one  might  say  of 
unexpected  decision  in  the  defense  of 
the  Three- Year  law  which  has  occu- 
pied the  Chamber's  attention  since  the 
month  of  March.  In  the  long  debates 
over  this  momentous  question  the 
Radicals  and  Socialists  have  vainly 
watched  their  opportunity  to  hit  the 
President  once  more  through  a  premier 
whose  tone  and  intentions  make  him 
his  evident  representative.  It  is  diffi- 
cult at  present  for  mere  political  pas- 
sion to  use  as  a  snare  a  question  which 
the  nation  follows,  and  we  can  easily 
foresee  the  future.  The  Radicals  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  government 
trying  to  support  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation or  political  reforms  akin  to  it, 
in  hope  of  discouraging  the  President, 
but  they  will  not  dare  go  against  them 
when  military  or  international  meas- 
ures are  in  question. 

Who  will  be  ultimately  defeated  in 
this  contest  between  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  powers?  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  President  either  to  fight  the 
Parliament  or  even  to  withstand  its 
antagonism?  President  Casimir-Perier, 
who  found  himself  in  1895  in  a  position 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Poincare, 
did  not  think  so,  and  resigned  after  six 
months  of  what  he  later  on  described 
as  everyday  torture.  But  many  jur- 
ists have  since  expressed  their  opinion 
that  M.  Casimir-Perier  had  not  even 
begun  to  use  the  rights  which  the  Con- 
stitution gave  him. 

The  year  after  that  President's  resig- 
nation a  very  young  but  already  dis- 
tinguished deputy,  addressing  his  con- 
stituents at  Commercy,  did  not  take 
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sides  as  between  Casimir-Perier  and 
Parliament,  but  said  in  very  forcible 
language  that  the  role  which  the  Cham- 
ber was  constantly  assuming  was  anti- 
constitutional.  This  young  deputy  was 
M.  Poincare. 

Will  the  President  make  use  of  the 
restrictions  which  the  Constitution 
places  at  his  disposal?  He  may,  for 
instance,  prorogue  the  Chambers  twice 
in  the  course  of  a  session,  and  he  need 
keep  them  in  session  only  five  months 
in  twelve.  The  mere  exercise  of  this 
right  would  give  him  and  a  congenial 
Cabinet  perfect  freedom  from  parlia- 
mentary control  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  It  is  not  likely  that 
he  will  adopt  this  policy,  to  which  his 
enemies  would  easily  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  coup  cTStat.  The  probabilities 
are  that  he  will  pretend  to  ignore  the 
schemes  and  intrigues  of  the  Radicals, 
and  will  good-humoredly  replace  gov- 
ernment after  government  as  it  falls, 
counting  on  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  new  public  spirit  to  force  a  pa- 
triotic attitude  on  Parliament,  and 
counting  on  popular  common  sense  to 
see  through  the  manoeuvres  of  politi- 
cians. The  brisk  buoyant  manner  in 
which  he  has  until  now  accomplished 
the  official  part  of  his  task,  appearing 
everywhere,  speaking  everywhere,  dis- 
playing more  activity  in  his  first  six 
months  than  M.  Fallieres  in  his  whole 
seven  years,  appears  to  me  as  revealing 
both  a  mood  and  a  resolution.  The 
mood  is  evident  happiness  in  feeling 
himself  in  communion  with  France, 
and  the  resolution  is  to  let  France  find 
out  more  and  more  for  herself  how 
remote  she  is  from  the  petty  Radical 
disposition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
transformation  of  M.  Barthou  from 
a  clever  politician  into  a  real  head  of 
government  shows  the  continuous  pre- 
sence of  a  stronger  will,  which  is  no 
other  than  that  of  the  President  em- 
bodying that  of  the  country.  So  that 


this  at  least  is  certain,  that  M.  Poin- 
care will  fight  the  battles  of  France 
against  inferior  Frenchmen  at  home, 
and  will,  in  all  likelihood,  fight  them 
successfully. 

Of  his  foreign  and  European  policies 
one  can  speak  only  in  the  most  gen- 
eral terms.  An  impression  seems  to 
have  prevailed  abroad,  thanks  to  ill-in- 
formed comments  on  the  Three- Year- 
Service  law,  that  M.  Poincare  might 
be  a  warlike  and  somewhat  adventur- 
ous President,  with  a  Lorrainer's  back- 
ground and  the  memories  of  1870  still 
fresh  in  him  to  encourage  him  in  that 
attitude.  Such  an  impression  is  one 
which  only  false  presentments  and  in- 
sufficient knowledge  of  the  European 
atmosphere  at  the  present  moment  can 
create.  All  Europe  is  in  arms,  and  it 
would  be  treason  for  a  French  presi- 
dent to  adopt  Jaures's  language  in  fa- 
vor of  disarmament.  As  to  the  Three- 
Year-Service  law,  those  persons  who 
have  even  cursorily  followed  the  de- 
bates of  the  Chamber  on  the  question 
can  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  mere 
defensive  measure,  securing  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men  —  instead  of  four 
—  against  the  eight  hundred  thousand 
of  Germany. 

The  so-called  Russophil  tendency  of 
the  President  is  of  exactly  the  same  or- 
der. How  could  a  French  President  be 
otherwise  than  Russophil,  whatever  his 
personal  sympathies  may  be,  when  the 
Russian  alliance  is  the  only  French 
alliance,  and  during  the  sixteen  years 
of  its  duration  has  never  once  appeared 
to  be  other  than  merely  defensive?  M. 
Barthou  formally  denied  in  the  Cham- 
ber that  Russia  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  extension  of  the  military  ser- 
vice, but  the  briefest  examination  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  measure  would 
be  enough  to  demonstrate  it.  The 
international  interests  of  France  at  the 
present  moment  are  too  apparent  to 
admit  of  two  policies,  and  the  policy 
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of  M.  Poincare  as  President  cannot  be 
different  from  his  policy  as  Foreign 
Minister,  which  was  approved  by  every- 
body outside  a  blindly  antagonistic 
party. 

The  conclusion  of  this  article  need 
not  be  long:  no  situation  was  ever 
clearer  than  that  of  the  new  French 
President,  and  the  reader  surely  real- 
izes that  it  is  more  the  situation  of  the 
country  than  that  of  the  man.  With 
all  his  talent  and  popularity,  with  his 
capacity  for  work,  his  clear-sightedness 
and  self-command,  M.  Poincare  would 


not  be  the  President  he  is  if  his  past 
had  not  enabled  him  to  be  in  an  emer- 
gency simply  a  patriot  instead  of  a 
politician.  As  it  is,  his  own  personal 
interests  are  fused  with  those  of  the 
nation,  and  indiscernible  from  them. 
This  may  be  called  rare  luck,  but  it 
ought  also  to  be  called  rare  civic  virtue. 
Certain  it  is  that  M.  Poincare  appears 
as  an  excellent  representative  of  France 
when  she  is  passing  from  the  anarchy 
of  dreams  to  the  self-possession  of  de- 
finite ideals,  and  nobody  can  name  the 
man  who  would  hold  his  position  as 
well. 
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BY   RICHARD   C.   CABOT 


LOYALTY    IN    LOVE 

WRITING  of  love  and  marriage  in  Vir- 
ginibus  Puerisque,  Stevenson  says,  — 

*I  hate  questioners  and  questions. 
"Is  it  still  the  same  between  us?"  Why, 
how  can  it  be?  It  is  eternally  differ- 
ent and  yet  you  are  still  the  friend  of 
my  heart.  "Do  you  understand  me?" 
God  knows;  I  should  think  it  highly 
improbable.' 

Stevenson  hated  such  questions  be- 
cause he  found  it  impossible  to  an- 
swer them  truly.  But  I  wager  that 
he  hated  them  also  because  of  their 
dearth  of  venture  and  generosity.  Such 
a  timid  questioner,  anxiously  scanning 
the  weather-gauge  of  affection,  finds  it 
steadily  falling  toward  zero.  Under 
such  anxious  observation  no  love  can 


grow  or  flourish.  We  need  not  con- 
tribute all  the  warmth  without  waiting 
to  be  invited,  but  surely  we  must  con- 
tribute some  of  it. 

I  lived  for  a  time  some  years  ago  in  a 
community  whose  members  seemed  to 
me  more  tempest-tossed  and  unhappy 
than  any  human  beings  I  have  ever 
known.  They  were  so  *  stupid  in  the 
affections '  that  they  had  never  learn- 
ed the  most  elementary  lesson  about 
human  relationships,  —  that  a  passive 
attitude  never  works.  Two  of  them 
happened  to  notice  that  they  felt  fond 
of  each  other;  they  married.  Shortly 
afterward  they  observed  no  particular 
fondness  for  each  other,  and  therefore 
separated.  The  winds  of  feeling  blew 
them  now  together,  now  apart.  Mated 
or  severed,  they  drifted  quite  helpless, 
and  apparently  quite  unaware  that 
they  could  do  anything  to  help  them- 
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selves  or  to  maintain  any  single  direc- 
tion among  the  veering  currents  of 
feeling. 

Probably  every  one  of  them  knew 
that,  if  he  consulted  his  feelings  each 
morning  as  to  whether  he  should  wash 
his  face  or  not,  he  would  find  the  forces 
of  desire  often  at  the  zero  point  or  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  scale.  But 
being  moderns  they  probably  paid  no 
attention  to  their  feelings  as  regards 
so  important  a  matter  as  cleanliness! 
In  all  practical  affairs  (among  which 
the  average  American  does  not  include 
affection)  we  know  that  loyal  adher- 
ence to  one's  original  intention,  how- 
ever one  happens  to  feel,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  that  make  for  success. 
Passivity,  reliance  on  the  moment's 
whim,  literalism  in  reading  the  face  of 
the  future  or  of  the  present,  is  fatal  to 
happiness  and  to  success.  No  business 
venture  and  no  human  creature  can 
bear  the  passive  stare  of  the  utterly 
disengaged  soul. 

Chesterton  reminds  us  that  if  we 
face  man  with  the  cold  and  fishy  eye 
of  science,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
ludicrous  and  damning  fact  that  he 
has  two  legs.  To  see  him  waddling 
over  the  ground  on  these  two  points  of 
support  is  more,  he  says,  than  any  one 
could  bear  with  composure,  did  he  not 
view  the  apparition  with  a  gaze  tem- 
pered by  affection,  good  nature,  and 
faith.  Yet,  as  he  tells  us,  there  is  one 
still  more  unforgivable  fact  about  man 
when  we  view  him  with  the  literal  eye. 
How  can  one  ever  again  view  with 
favor,  still  less  with  love,  a  being  whom 
one  has  actually  caught  in  the  act  of 
making  an  opening  in  his  face  into 
which  he  puts  portions  of  the  outer 
world? 

The  point  of  these  illustrations  is 
this.  Without  commitment,  faith,  the 
power  to  distinguish  and  disregard 
what  is  unessential,  there  is  no  stability 
in  any  human  relation.  It  takes  but 
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little  experience  to  show  us  that  no 
human  being  is  merely  what  he  is  seen 
to  be  at  any  one  moment.  He  can  no 
more  display  himself  in  a  single  act  or 
a  single  year  than  a  musical  theme  can 
be  expressed  in  one  of  its  notes.  A 
musical  theme  is  all  that  it  can  become 
before  the  desire  which  launched  it  is 
slaked.  So  a  human  being  is  in  truth 
all  that  he  has  been  and  can  become, 
not  because  he  now  embodies  it,  but 
because  that  vast  arc  is  the  only  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  his  behavior,  the 
only  working  basis  for  affection. 

But  this  attainable  personality  he 
certainly  will  not  attain  without  your 
help.  His  fate  is  determined  in  part 
by  what  you  do  about  it,  and  the  most 
important  thing  that  you  can  do  is  to 
expect  of  him  always  a  little  more  than 
you  can  see,  projecting  your  vision 
toward  the  unseen  depths  of  his  soul, 
not  arbitrarily  but  in  the  direction  sug- 
gested by  what  he  has  already  done. 

This  creative  act  of  loyalty  as  it  over- 
comes another's  diffidence  is  not  unlike 
a  football  team  *  getting  the  jump  on* 
its  opponents.  The  opposing  teams 
face  each  other  in  the  rush  line.  The 
game,  pausing  after  one  of  its  *  downs,' 
is  renewed.  Each  side  tries  to  push 
the  other  backward.  But  it  is  not 
chiefly  a  predominance  in  weight  or  in 
strength  that  determines  which  line 
shall  make  an  advance,  which  shall 
yield.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  alert- 
ness. One  of  the  teams  will  'get  the 
jump  on '  the  other  by  being  the  first  to 
lunge  forward.  Whichever  succeeds  in 
preempting  this  initial  ictus,  takes  the 
other  slightly  at  a  disadvantage  and 
puts  himself  into  a  correspondingly 
stronger  position.  The  opponent's  dis- 
advantage still  further  weakens  his 
opposition  and  lets  the  successful  team 
advance  with  increased  momentum. 

You  can  'get  the  jump  on '  another's 
diffidence  if  you  shoot  into  his  soul  a 
message  of  welcome,  of  encourage- 
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ment,  of  faith  in  his  power  to  do  some- 
thing better  than  he  has  yet  done. 
You  do  not  wait  for  him  to  show  his 
best.  Your  impulse  of  welcome  breaks 
down  his  reserve,  melts  his  shyness, 
and  brings  him  nearer  to  the  thing  that 
you  expect  of  him.  This  is  mirrored  in 
his  face.  You  see  it,  and  your  original 
faith  is  reinforced.  You  follow  up  the 
trail  of  sparks  which  you  have  spied 
within  him;  the  spirit  and  exuberance 
of  the  quest  redoubling  in  him  the  fire 
which  you  seek. 

No  one  can  set  a  limit  to  this  won- 
derful give-and-take,  as  the  lightning  of 
two  souls  leaps  back  and  forth.  Yet  it 
is  no  mystical  or  unusual  affair.  Emer- 
son referred  to  something  of  the  kind 
when  he  said,  — 

'I  have  heard  with  admiring  sub- 
mission the  experience  of  the  lady  who 
declared  that  "  the  sense  of  being  well 
dressed  gives  a  feeling  of  inward  tran- 
quillity which  religion  is  powerless  to 
bestow."'1 

Mr.  Slack,  a  timid  citizen,  emerges 
from  his  door  unusually  well  dressed, 
and  thereby  •' gets  the  jump  on'  his 
passing  friend  Bouncer.  The  good 
impression  made  upon  Bouncer  is  writ- 
ten in  his  face  and  instantly  makes 
him  more  attractive  and  stimulating 
to  Slack,  who  brightens  and  responds 
by  giving  something  better  than  his 
ordinary  pale  gruel  of  talk;  a  delight- 
ful exchange  is  set  in  oscillation,  the 
day  becomes  brighter,  and  the  two 
march  downtown  to  business  in  a  path 
of  glory. 

This  process  of  *  getting  the  jump 
on '  any  one  is  an  expression  in  modern 
slang  of  a  spiritual  truth  which  sustains 
the  life  of  industry,  invigorates  science 
as  well  as  religion,  and  is  the  essence 
of  psycho-therapeutic  'suggestion.' 

A  fine  example  of  this  occurs  in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  V.  The  king  is 

1  R.  W.  Emerson:  '  Social  Aims/  in  Letters 
and  Social  Aims. 


before  Harfleur.  His  soldiers  lean  on 
their  scaling  ladders,  taking  breath  in 
a  pause  of  the  fight.  By  all  they  hold 
sacred  in  home  and  country  Henry 
urges  them  once  more  to  the  attack. 
Then  his  creative  faith  breaks  loose:  — 

'  I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips. 
Straining  upon  the  start.    The  game  's  afoot; 
Follow  your  spirit:  and,  upon  this  charge, 
Cry  —  God  for  Harry!    England!    and  Saint 
George!' 

He  saw  them  straining,  —  yes,  with 
the  eye  of  faith.  They  tugged  like 
greyhounds  in  the  slips,  —  especially 
after  he  had  recognized  their  eager- 
ness. He  brought  to  birth  in  them  more 
spirit  than  had  otherwise  been  born, 
and  they  in  turn  brought  to  his  lips, 
as  he  faced  them,  the  very  nobility  of 
his  words.  A  disloyal  or  uninterested 
spectator  would  have  seen  merely  a 
crowd  of  dirty,  sweaty  soldiers.  King 
Henry  saw  that,  too.  But  within  the 
gross  total  of  what  he  saw,  he  selected 
and  summoned  forth  what  most  be- 
longed to  him  and  to  them,  —  their 
germinating  souls,  their  destiny,  the 
courage  which  they  had  when  he  be- 
lieved in  it,  not  otherwise. 

Thus  the  best  of  one's  loyalties, 
those  to  vocation  and  to  one's  mate, 
begin — with  a  choice.  With  this  pro- 
fession, with  this  person,  we  determine 
to  unite  our  forces.  But  if  we  are  to 
keep  these  pledges  and  preserve  the 
spirit  of  youth,  the  initial  choice  must 
be  renewed  again  and  again.  After 
choosing  the  physician's  calling,  I  have 
still  to  determine  what  sort  of  physi- 
cian, and  finally  what  particular  phy- 
sician, I  shall  be.  Within  the  broad 
field  of  medical  service  I  must  select 
the  kind  of  work  (research,  teaching, 
public  health,  surgery,  midwifery,  gen- 
eral practice)  which  is  best  suited  to 
me  and  seems  most  needed  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Then  within  that  field  I 
must  find  some  particular  path,  some 
combination  of  methods  and  manners 
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which  are  individual  and  progressive. 
Year  by  year  the  choice  is  thus  revived 
and  made  more  sharply  distinctive. 
Success  and  happiness  demand  that  it 
shall  be  so. 

It  is  the  same  in  marriage  or  in 
friendship.  Again  and  again  we  repeat 
and  reform  our  original  choice.  Within 
the  domain  of  our  friend's  life  we  find 
a  certain  corner  (his  recreation,  per- 
haps) where  we  can  contribute  some- 
thing to  enrich  the  friendship.  There 
are  other  parts  —  say  his  family  life  — 
where,  with  our  present  ignorance,  we 
are  in  the  way.  We  choose  and  culti- 
vate the  parts  that  we  are  fit  for,  leav- 
ing the  rest  for  the  present  undisturbed. 
Next  year,  when  we  come  to  choose 
again,  we  may  be  able  to  direct  our 
efforts  more  effectively.  Here  we  can 
learn;  there  we  are  baffled.  Here  we 
are  in  full  sympathy;  there  we  are  in 
the  dark.  We  select  and  select  again, 
as  often  as  a  wave  of  enlightenment 
strikes  us. 

But  selection  goes  further  still. 
There  are  double  and  triple  meanings 
in  many  of  your  friend's  remarks.  You 
can  make  a  sentence  or  a  person  mean 
different  things  by  the  emphasis  you 
put  on  selected  bits.  Then  if  you  are 
tactful,  you  pick  out  and  answer  the 
meaning  most  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  texture  of  your  friendship;  the 
other  meanings  you  ignore.  I  do  not 
mean  anything  subtle.  A  woman  hears 
in  her  husband's  greeting  at  night 
fatigue,  anxiety,  a  shade  of  irritability 
and  a  touch  of  playfulness.  She  ignores 
all  but  the  playfulness,  and  by  encour- 
aging that  healing  element  helps  him 
to  recover  his  balance.  Just  so  she 
starves  out  some  of  her  child's  faults 
by  choosing  to  ignore  them  and  to 
cultivate  his  best. 

You  can  be  willful  and  cruel  instead 
of  beneficial  in  this  selection,  or  in  all 
innocence  you  may  go  clean  astray, 
but  you  cannot  escape  the  necessity  of 


choice  by  remaining  passive,  for  even 
passivity  is  never  neutral.  It  reinforces 
some  element  in  your  friend's  charac- 
ter. If  you  decline  to  choose,  the 
wheel  of  chance  makes  selection  for 
you. 

An  old  Scotch  phrase  describes  a 
lively  companion  as  'good  at  the  up- 
take.' He  is  responsive,  always  ready 
to  help  out,  always  keen  for  the  game. 
If  he  pauses  it  is  but  to  make  sure 
what  game  it  is.  On  such  responsive- 
ness friendship  thrives.  When  we  ask  a 
friend  for  the  loan  of  his  cloak  he  is 
swift  to  strip  off  his  coat  also.  When 
we  ask  for  advice  he  gives  us  also  sym- 
pathy. Later,  as  an  historian,  he  may 
place  and  judge  us,  but  now  and  as  a 
man  of  action  he  takes  his  chances  and 
contributes  to  fate  his  best  strength. 

To  meet  our  opportunity  as  Newton 
met  the  falling  apple,  to  greet  our 
friend  as  the  *  wasteful  woman '  greeted 
Jesus  when  she  poured  out  the  box  of 
precious  ointment  (and  was  chidden 
by  the  onlookers  for  doing  so  much 
more  than  was  demanded),  this  is  the 
way  not  only  to  friendship,  success, 
and  health,  but  to  originality  and  cre- 
ative power.  It  is  when  we  *  greet  the 
unseen  with  a  cheer'  that  we  and  our 
opportunity  enter  into  one  another. 
Then  of  our  union  something  new  is 
born. 

In  love,  as  in  work  and  in  play,  give- 
and-take  is  the  great  source  of  novel- 
ty, of  creativeness,  and  so  of  miracle. 
Therefore  between  friends  there  should 
grow  up  a  child,  —  new  truth  and 
vision  sprung  from  both.  This  miracle 
of  sprouting  friendship  and  truth  is  not 
best  described  as  'giving'  or  'getting/ 
It  buds  while  we  talk  or  merely  sit 
together  —  fruit  of  our  lives  like  other 
children,  common  delight  to  all,  gift 
of  God  to  all.  Each  of  us  contributes 
something;  God  over  our  shoulders 
contributes  far  more,  which  neither  of 
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us  is  conscious  of  giving,  but  each  of 
receiving. 

Friends  always  face  the  unseen  child 
of  their  friendship,  if  they  are  true  to 
their  unspoken  oath.  Faithfulness  to 
this  child  should  guide  every  moment, 
every  sentence.  In  every  hearty  hand- 
clasp, in  every  flash  of  eye  to  eye, 
something  new  is  created.  As  you 
speak  to  a  responsive  friend  you  feel 
him  speaking  through  your  surprised 
lips.  Then  your  words  live  and  fit  the 
occasion.  We  would  eagerly  thank  our 
friend  for  giving  us  such  thoughts  to 
utter.  But  it  is  rather  God's  bounty  — 
his  perpetual  miracle  of  new  life  sprung 
up  between  our  two  lives — that  de- 
serves our  gratitude. 

For  our  *  child'  and  in  his  name,  we 
can  accept  laudation  without  shame  or 
self-consciousness,  just  as  we  welcome 
money  for  precious  ends.  For  the  work, 
or  the  new  insight  which  we  create 
together,  we  can  take  —  nay,  demand 
—  '  favors '  which  modesty  would  pre- 
vent our  taking  for  our  naked  self,  un- 
clothed by  the  loyalties  which  dignify 
our  clay.  We  can  accept  money,  time, 
love,  in  quite  an  amazing  way,  pro- 
vided it  is  for  the  palace  we  are  build- 
ing. For  this  palace  is  one  not  built 
with  hands,  —  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
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IMPERSONALITY   IN   LOVE 

One  of  the  most  sacred  things  about 
human  ties  is  this,  that  in  any  intimate 
and  sincere  affection  you  discover 
what  is  unique  and,  choosing  it  out  of 
all  the  world,  unite  yourself  with  it. 
To  you  if  you  love  your  father  there  is 
literally  no  one  else  like  him  on  earth. 
To  outsiders  he  looks  much  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  not  so  to  you.  It  is  true 
that  you  did  not  choose  your  parents, 
yet  much  that  is  most  precious  in  your 
family  tie  is  of  your  own  making.  Your 


own  family  life  you  have  helped  to 
build  up;  the  family  jokes  and  customs, 
the  pet  words,  tones,  and  gestures  are 
sacred  to  you  in  part  because  you  have 
helped  to  create  them  by  what  you 
have  encouraged  and  what  you  have 
discouraged. 

The  more  durable  relationships  are 
moulded  and  perfected  by  a  multitude 
of  distinctions.  If  these  distinctions 
are  blurred,  the  love  within  us  that 
should  go  to  build  up  a  family  life,  a 
centre  for  our  other  activities,  may 
burst  its  proper  channels  as  electric- 
ity darts  from  the  overcharged  wire, 
destroying  itself  and  other  lives  out- 
side. When  marriage  is  late  or  un- 
happy, because  of  poverty,  because 
people  cannot  find  their  mates,  or  for 
less  worthy  reasons,  love  becomes  im- 
personal, a  blind,  gigantic  world-en- 
ergy, hardly  a  blessing,  easily  a  curse. 
When  it  fails  to  build  up  a  home  or  a 
happiness,  it  may  ennoble  us  like  any 
other  lost  cause;  failing  that,  it  may 
drag  us  lower  than  the  beast. 

In  perverted  forms  love  falls  from 
the  spiritual  heights  of  choice  and  mu- 
tual understanding,  and  is  swept  into 
a  current  where  there  are  no  distinc- 
tions between  right  and  wrong,  between 
higher  and  lower,  between  person  and 
person,  or  between  person  and  thing. 
The  essential  shame  of  perverted  af- 
fection is  its  impersonality.  It  is  so  im- 
partial that  almost  anything  will  serve 
its  purpose.  Losing  the  miraculous 
clearsightedness  of  loyal  love,  we  are 
mastered  by  the  blind  vague  urgings 
of  a  force  that  stupefies  and  debases 
us  until  we  bump  up  against  a  human 
being  as  though  he  were  a  post.  Per- 
sons are  treated  like  machines.  Indeed, 
a  clever  machine  might  do  as  well. 

If  I  am  right  in  charging  up  the  sins 
of  the  flesh  to  the  score  of  imperson- 
ality, the  scope  of  our  campaigns 
against  them  must  be  widened  and  the 
tone  of  our  just  condemnations  must 
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be  changed.  In  a  recent  book  called 
Hygiene  and  Morality  (though  it  deals 
almost  wholly  with  disease  and  im- 
morality) the  great  power  of  the  truth 
is  weakened  by  a  bitterness  which  stim- 
ulates that  most  disastrous  of  all  class 
antagonisms,  the  antagonism  of  women 
against  men. 

Such  bitterness  would  be  impossible 
if  we  realized  that  the  essence  of  the 
sin  against  which  we  fight  is  imperson- 
ality, —  the  sin  of  treating  a  person  as 
less  than  a  person.   For  is  it  not  a  sin 
of  which  all  are  guilty?  Is  there  one 
of  us  who  does  not  sometimes  treat  a 
person  like  a  machine?  Do  we  always 
think  of  the  railroad  conductor  as  more 
than  a  machine  for  taking  tickets?  Do 
we  not  often  treat  our  fellow  creatures 
like  masks  on  flat  cards  without  sub- 
stance and  personality?    I  have  been 
striving  for  years  to  overcome  in  my- 
self and  in  my  medical  fellows  the  pro- 
fessional habit  of  treating  a  person  as 
a  'case'  or  a  walking  disease.  But  the 
habit   of  impersonality  persists,  like 
original  sin,  in  myriad  forms  and  unex- 
pected ways.   In  law  courts  we  treat 
a  human  being  as  a  '  prisoner  at  the 
bar,' as  the  'plaintiff,'  or  'defendant,' 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
as  real  and  sensitive  as  ourselves. 

I  often  hear  my  faculty  colleagues 
talk  about  'the  student,'  his  failings 
and  malefactions.  But  few  of  the 
teachers  who  speak  in  this  way  know 
their  students  even  by  name.  They 
are  further  still  from  grasping  the  per- 
sonalities which  make  up  their  classes. 
Yet  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
success  in  teaching,  it  is  folly  not  to 
know  those  whom  we  are  trying  to 
teach.  I  have  often  found  that  after  a 
man  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
learn  something  of  his  personal  life, 
his  home  and  family,  his  hopes  and 
forebodings,  he  begins  to  do  better 
work  in  class.  Such  improvement  goes 
to  show  that  we  never  get  the  best  out 
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of  people  so  long  as  we  treat  them  as  a 
class,  ignoring  the  unique  interest  and 
value  of  each  individual.    Love  at  its 
best  is  a  command  as  well  as  a  desire 
and  an  intimacy.  Its  law  reads,  'Find 
and  create  a  new  personality  in  so  far 
as  loyalty  to  your  previous  pledges  and 
insights  allows  you.' 
^  If  your    love   is    pledged    to   one 
God,  it  is  sacrilege  to  worship  others. 
If  you  have  sworn  fealty  to  one  coun- 
try, it  is  treason  to  work  against  it  in 
the  interest  of  another.  If  you  commit 
yourself  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  you  can- 
not experiment  with  teachings  which 
contradict  it,  unless  you  first  renounce 
your  faith.    You  hate  to  see  a  dilet- 
tante meander  from  flower  to  flower  of 
literature,  or  friendship,  because  you 
know  that  such  a  life  is  full  of  broken 
pledges  and  is  falling  apart  from  the 
rottenness  of  its  own  structure. 

But  in  many  of  our  most  poignant 
experiences  we  seem  to  love  what  is 
impersonal,  and  to  make  no  pledges  of 
loyalty.   When  a  man  drinks  his  wine 
or  jumps  into  a  mountain  stream  for 
pleasure,  we  do  not  reproach  him  with 
unfaithfulness    or    brutality.      Some 
people  certainly  love  animals  as  much 
as  they  do  human  beings.     I  think 
that  Emerson  preferred  companionship 
with  trees,  flowers,  brooks,  and  skies 
to  the  company  of  men  and  women. 
Many  a  musician  loves  music,  many  a 
poet  loves  'inanimate*  nature  as  pas- 
sionately as  he  is  capable  of  loving 
any  being.    Yet  these  affections  seem 
to  involve  no  loyalty.   We  turn  from 
one  to  another  in  a  way  that  would 
be  villainous  if  we  were  dealing  with 
persons. 

Love  of  food  and  warmth,  of  read- 
ing and  sewing,  of  adventure  and  re- 
search, love  of  beauty  —  these  may  be 
very  lukewarm  emotions  in  some  of  us, 
yet  no  cooler  than  our  love  of  persons. 
From  birth  to  death,  tepid  may  be  the 
hottest  one  knows  in  human  relation, 
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and  there  is  no  standard  of  normal 
temperature  in  affection.  Neither  is 
there  any  standard  for  the  degree  of 
personality  which  we  should  recognize 
in  our  fellow  men.  Most  of  us  can  be 
justly  blamed,  when  we  stumble  over 
a  fellow  creature  as  if  he  (or  she)  were 
a  chair  —  most  of  us,  but  not  all. 

On  a  crowded  sidewalk  of  the  tene- 
ment district  have  you  never  felt  a 
baby  wandering  between  your  legs  and 
fending  you  off  with  its  hands  precise- 
ly as  if  you  were  a  tree?  A  few  years 
later  he  will  duck  and  dodge  around 
your  person  in  the  heat  of  an  exciting 
pursuit,  with  just  as  little  realization  of 
your  august  and  delicate  soul!  Such 
impersonality  is  normal  enough  in  ba- 
byhood. But  some  of  us  grow  long  and 
wide,  put  on  the  dress  and  occupa- 
tion of  adults,  and  are  piloted  about 
the  streets,  without  ever  ceasing  to  be 
babies  at  heart,  without  ever  acquiring 
the  heart  that  recognizes  a  person  as  a 
person.  More  often  we  get  over  the 
baby's  absent-mindedness  but  never 
grow  beyond,  say,  the  ten-year-old's 
or  the  adolescent's  limited  sense  of  in- 
dividuality. 

Swedenborg  expresses  this  by  saying 
that,  in  its  early  and  elemental  forms, 
our  love  is  attracted  by  sex,  not  yet  by 
one  of  the  sex.  Even  in  babyhood  girls 
may  show  a  decided  preference  for  men. 
Love  of  a  whole  sex  is  already  awake 
in  them,  but  they  are  rarely  devoted  to 
one  man  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
A  newcomer  is  especially  welcomed. 
This  means  that  their  love  is  at  first 
general  and  vague,  though  later  it  may 
attach  itself  to  one  individual  and 
cleave  to  him,  forsaking  all  others.  This 
lesson  we  sometimes  fail  to  learn.  We 
then  remain  impersonal  and  desire  the 
emotions  of  love,  as  many  people  de- 
sire the  emotions  of  music,  without  any 
awareness  of  an  individual,  or  of  the 
meaning  of  the  piece.  To  yield  to  such 
a  desire  is  villainy  in  case  we  really 


know  better  (as  we  usually  do) ;  but  not 
otherwise.  When  we  listen  to  good 
music  we  are  actually  listening  to  the 
outpourings  of  the*  composer's  heart. 
He  is  speaking  to  us  earnestly  and  in- 
tensely, and  we  are  listening  to  him, 
not  to  it.  And  yet  it  is  often  no  crime 
to  drink  in  music  merely  as  pleasure; 
indeed  for  most  people  it  cannot  be 
a  crime  because  they  know  no  better. 
But  it  is  always  a  ghastly  mistake, 
for  it  is  treating  music,  which  is  a  bit 
of  a  person's  life,  as  a  means  of  sensual 
gratification. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  con- 
demn the  act  of  man  or  woman  who, 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  act,  uses 
another  as  a  means  of  pleasure.  But  I 
insist  that  there  are  some  who  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  their  acts,  loose 
livers  who  have  no  more  idea  that  they 
are  dealing  with  immortal  souls  than 
most  of  us  have  when  we  drink  in  an 
artist's  music  merely  for  our  pleasure. 
Ignorance  is  often  their  curse.  Sin 
there  may  be,  but  if  so,  it  is  the  sin  of 
impersonality  and  of  sentimentalism. 
For  the  rake  is  a  sentimentalist, — 
that  is,  he  loves  emotion  for  its  own 
sake.  He  will  take  or  buy  emotion 
from  many,  just  as  a  girl  may  dissipate 
her  energies  in  a  multitude  of  suitors 
or  novels,  sucking  in  the  enjoyment 
for  its  own  sake  without  answering 
by  word  or  deed,  without  learning  any- 
thing or  building  anything  out  of  the 
experience.  Her  mind  is  too  feeble  to 
recognize  individuality,  and  to  treat  it 
accordingly.  Let  us  blame  her  as  we 
blame  the  ignorant  sexual  offender. 
For  if  we  exclude  (as  in  some  cases  we 
can)  the  evils  of  disease,  alcoholism, 
slavery,  secrecy,  and  violation  of  mar- 
riage vows,  the  curse  of  prostitution  is 
this :  it  involves  degradation  because  it 
treats  life  as  less  than  life.  That  is  a 
grievous  error,  but  one  of  which  every 
one  of  us  is  guilty  in  some  degree. 

To  recognize  the  universality  of  the 
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sin  which  we  are  discussing  makes  us 
condemn  ourselves  enough  and  others 
enough,  but  no  one  too  much.  It  is 
essentially  the  same  sin  which  we  meet 
in  many  forms,  in  official  insolence, 
in  professional  blindness  to  the  person 
behind  the  medical  or  legal  case,  in 
heartless  gossip,  flirtation,  prostitu- 
tion. 

Have  I  been  justified  in  using  the 
sacred  word  love  so  broadly  as  to 
include  sex-relations  outside  marriage? 
It  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  draw  a 
sharp  distinction  between  love  and  the 
more  elemental  sex-relations  which  we 
condemn  as  merely  *  physical'  or  bru- 
tal. But  I  believe  that  the  use  of  these 
distinctions  often  does  harm.  To  con- 
demn even  the  most  impersonal  and 
momentary  attraction  as  *  merely 
physical,5  is  like  calling  a  man  a  mere 
brute,  or  a  child  a  mere  blockhead.  The 
name  of  the  act  tends  to  brand  itself 
on  the  person,  and  to  degrade  him  at  a 
time  when  he  most  needs  help. 

Call  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him. 
Throw  mud  enough  and  some  of  it  will 
stick.  The  more  degraded  a  man  is 
the  more  he  is  hurt  by  our  contempt. 
But  in  their  ordinary  context  'merely 
physical'  or  'mere  lust'  are  words  of 
contempt,  not  of  scientific  description. 
To  condemn  any  conscious  human  act 
by  calling  it  'merely  physical'  is  not 
only  bad  psychology:  it  is  an  attempt 
to  push  a  living  act  out  among  the  dead, 
and  the  attempt  may  succeed.  It  is 
like  cutting  an  acquaintance  or  dis- 
daining a  poor  relation.  Just  when  an 
act  is  most  in  need  of  improvement, 
we  damn  it  with  a  phrase.  Just  when 
a  traveler  is  most  dreadfully  astray 
from  his  road,  we  dishearten  him  by 
telling  him  that  he  has  no  road.  In  the 
less  personal  types  of  love,  falsely  call- 
ed 'physical,'  an  elemental  impulse, 
almost  blind  to  the  sacred  meaning  of 
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its  trend,  is  groping  its  way  along.  We 
should  help  it  to  find  its  goal,  instead 
of  branding  it  as  forever  outcast.  If  I 
think  of  my  sight  and  my  hearing  as 
'merely  physical,'  or  if  I  am  convinced 
that  I  am  tone-deaf  and  color-blind,  in 
either  event  no  spiritual  comprehen- 
sion of  music  and  color  is  possible  for 
me.  I  can  only  give  up  trying. 

Those  who  are  color-blind  and  tone- 
deaf  in  their  affections  are  rare.  They 
include,  among  others,  the  'moral  im- 
beciles' of  the  courts.  If  we  have  ac- 
curately named  them,  they  cannot  do 
right  or  wrong,  and  cannot  be  hurt  or 
helped,  whatever  term  we  apply  to 
them.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances  we  apply  these  terms  with 
reproach  and  condemnation.  First 
we  separate  body  and  soul  by  an  im- 
passable chasm;  then  we  attempt  to 
spiritualize  and  subdue  the  body.  A 
hundred  recent  books  on  '  sex-hygiene ' 
tell  us  that  we  should  teach  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  body  and  of  sex.  But  the 
instant  we  have  branded  love  as  '  body ' 
or  as  'sex'  we  have  begun  to  deprive  it 
of  sacredness.  For  the  sacredness  of 
love  comes  from  choice,  and  a  'body* 
cannot  choose.  The  sacredness  of  love 
springs  from  enthusiasm  and  self-di- 
rection such  as  no  'body'  possesses. 

It  is  with  an  instinct  that  we  are 
dealing,  and  the  sacredness  of  an 
instinct  is  developed  by  showing  its 
profound  though  vague  spirituality. 
The  lower  can  be  rationally  governed 
by  the  higher  only  if  they  share  a  com- 
mon nature.  Passion  can  be  mastered 
only  by  an  intenser  passion,  not  by 
any  power  that  stands  aloof  and 
contemptuously  denies  its  kinship.  Per- 
sonality is  what  we  want  in  love,  be- 
cause personality  is  always  both  phys- 
ical and  spiritual.  In  the  impersonal, 
one  of  these  elements  often  seems  to 
get  lost,  though  it  is  never  gone  beyond 
recovery. 
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BY  JOHN  BURROUGHS 


IN  taking  this  line  from  Emerson  for 
the  title  of  an  essay  on  Henri  Bergson, 
I  would  indicate  at  once  the  aspect  of 
his  philosophy  that  most  appeals  to 
me.  The  over-arching  conception  in 
his  writings  is  the  immanence  and  the 
potency  of  spirit  or  consciousness  in 
matter,  and  his  Creative  Evolution  is 
the  unfolding  of  the  drama,  as  he  con- 
ceives it,  of  the  struggles  of  this  spirit 
with  the  opposition  which  it  encoun- 
ters in  the  material  world,  and  its  tri- 
umphs over  it.  Arnold  said  that  Emer- 
son was  the  friend  and  aider  of  those 
who  would  live  in  the  spirit;  we  may 
say  of  Bergson  that  he  is  the  friend  and 
aider  of  those  who  would  see  with  the 
spirit  and  enter  into  the  mystery  of 
creation  through  intellectual  sympathy 
or  intuition,  instead  of  making  the  vain 
attempt  to  do  so  through  the  logical 
and  scientific  understanding.  The  true 
inwardness  of  living  things,  or  of  the 
creative  movement,  cannot  be  reached 
through  the  practical  intellect,  avail- 
able as  it  is  only  for  our  action  upon 
concrete  bodies  and  forces. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  all  of  Pro- 
fessor Bergson's  published  works.  I 
have  read  the  essay  on  the  philosophy 
of  laughter,  the  Introduction  to  Meta- 
physics, and  his  Creative  Evolution, 
perhaps  his  masterpiece.  It  was  also 
my  privilege  to  hear  some  of  his  lec- 
tures at  Columbia  University  last  win- 
ter, and  to  meet  him  personally. 

A  view  of  the  man  always  seems  to 
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bring  one  nearer  to  an  understanding 
of  his  work.  In  person  Bergson  is  a 
small,  slender,  rather  shy  man,  with  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  and  symmetrical 
head  —  a  large  brain,  filled  out  and 
rounded  on  all  sides;  face  smooth  and 
thin,  with  a  close  cropped  moustache, 
prominent,  finely  chiseled  aquiline  nose, 
small,  expressive  eyes  in  deep  sockets 
overhung  by  heavy,  mobile  eyebrows 
—  an  Emersonian  type  of  face  with 
more  than  the  Emersonian  size  and 
beauty  of  brain,  lacking  only  the  pow- 
erful Emersonian  mouth. 

His  lectures  in  French  were  delivered 
without  notes,  in  an  animated  conver- 
sational style,  his  hands,  within  a  nar- 
row circle,  being  as  active  as  his  mind. 
Not  an  imposing  figure  on  the  plat- 
form or  off,  nor  an  aggressive  and  dom- 
inating personality,  but  a  gentle  win- 
some man,  the  significant  beauty  of 
whose  head  one  cannot  easily  forget. 
Those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  him 
may  well  have  felt  that  they  were  see- 
ing and  hearing  a  modern  Plato  or 
Kant  or  Hegel,  for  surely  his  work  is 
destined  to  make  as  distinct  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  philosophy,  as  did  theirs. 

His  essay  on  laughter  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  convincing  and  satisfactory 
exposition  of  the  subject  that  has  yet 
been  made.  One  phase  of  its  central 
idea  —  namely,  that  we  laugh  at  in- 
animate objects  when  they  behave  like 
human  beings  and  vice  versa,  I  saw 
illustrated  at  a  farmhouse  in  the  Cat- 
skills  last  summer.  The  water  from  a 
spring  on  the  hill  was  brought  to  the 
house  in  a  pipe  which  discharged  into  a 
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half-barrel  near  the  kitchen  door.  Into 
the  end  of  a  pipe  a  plug  had  been 
driven  with  a  good-sized  gimlet-hole  in 
the  end  of  it.  Out  of  this  hole  a  jet  of 
water  came  with  great  force,  striking 
the  water  in  the  tub  a  few  inches  from 
the  rim,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees,  and  driving  deeply  into  it.  One 
day  I  was  washing  some  apples  in  the 
tub,  and  while  they  were  floating  about 
I  noticed  that  they  all  tended  to  line  up 
on  the  west  side  of  the  barrel  and  then 
move  up  in  a  slow  hesitating  manner  to 
a  point  just  behind  the  jet  of  water.  I 
became  an  interested  spectator.  Slow- 
ly the  apple  procession  in  close  line 
turned  toward  the  little  vortex  made 
by  the  jet;  the  one  in  the  lead  seemed 
to  hesitate  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
danger-line,  as  if  it  would  fain  draw 
back;  then,  while  you  were  looking,  it 
would  so  suddenly  disappear  beneath 
the  plunging  jet,  that  the  eye  could 
not  trace  its  movements;  its  hesitation 
was  followed  by  such  a  lightning-like 
plunge  that  it  astonished  one.  One 
fancied  that  one  could  almost  see  tiny 
heels  flash  in  the  air  as  the  apple  went 
down.  Then  it  came  bobbing  up  in 
the  boiling  water  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tub  in  a  very  hilarious  manner,  and 
slowly  took  its  place  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  line,  while  the  apple  next  in  the 
ranks  approached  the  jet  in  the  same 
coy,  doubtful  manner,  and  made  the 
instantaneous  plunge.  Then  the  next 
and  the  next,  till  an  endless  procession 
of  apparently  demure,  but  fun-loving 
apples  was  established  that  kept  up  the 
circus  day  and  night. 

I  was  wont  to  take  my  callers  out 
to  the  tub,  without  any  explanation, 
to  let  them  see  my  apple  performers. 
Invariably  every  one  of  them,  after 
they  had  gazed  a  moment,  broke  out 
into  a  hearty  laugh.  'What  are  you 
laughing  at?'  I  would  inquire.  'Why, 
it  is  so  funny!  see  how  those  apples 
behave,  —  like  little  people/ 


If  I  looked  at  them  every  hour  in 
the  day  I  was  bound  to  laugh.  My 
little  granddaughter,  seven  years  old, 
'a  moody  child,  but  wildly  wise/  spent 
hours  watching  the  antics  of  those 
apples.  She  would  replace  them  with 
others  to  see  if  they  would  all  behave 
in  the  same  way,  and  then  would  take 
them  all  out  and  lay  them  in  the  sun  as 
if  to  rest  and  warm  them.  After  some 
days  the  apples  began  to  have  a  bruised 
and  overworked  look,  and  one  felt  in- 
stinctively like  taking  them  out.  On 
the  whole  it  was  one  of  the  most  hu- 
man performances  I  ever  saw  inani- 
mate objects  engage  in,  and  confirmed 
Bergson's  theory  completely. 


ii 

The  reception  of  Bergson's  philoso- 
phy by  different  types  of  mind  has  of 
course  been  very  diverse. 

He  conquers  easily  his  humanistic 
readers  —  the  lovers  of  good  literature 
—  because  of  the  superb  literary  style 
of  his  work;  his  philosophical  readers 
do  not  succumb  quite  so  readily,  though 
many  of  these  are  enthusiastic,  and  all 
are  interested;  but  he  has  a  hard  fight 
with  many  of  his  scientific  readers.  I 
have  noted  but  one  man  of  science,  the 
eminent  physicist  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
who  is  in  accord  with  the  main  drift 
of  his  work.  It  is  probably  the  philo- 
sophical, not  to  say  theological,  strain 
in  Sir  Oliver,  and  his  love  of  good 
literature,  that  make  him  respond  so 
cordially  to  Bergson,  especially  to  his 
conception  of  life  as  a  primordial  cre- 
ative impulse  pervading  matter.  He 
declares  that  the  work  is  *  peculiarly 
acceptable  and  interesting  to  men  of 
science.' 

Professor  Poulton  disputes  his  doc- 
trine of  instinct  as  a  form  of  sympathy, 
and  argues  forcibly  and  fairly  against 
it.  Sir  Ray  Lankester,  an  eminent 
Darwinian  biologist  and  zoologist,  in 
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introducing  and  indorsing  H.  S.  R.  El- 
liott's attack  upon  Creative  Evolution, 
expresses  his  dissent  with  angry  and 
insulting  epithets. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  our  own  William 
James  express  deep  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration for  the  work  of  the  French 
philosopher.  Most  of  our  university 
philosophers  fight  shy  of  it,  I  hear, 
probably  because  it  discredits  or  limits 
pure  intellectualism  as  giving  us  the 
key  to  the  real  inwardness  of  life;  we 
enter  into  this  mystery  only  through 
spirit  —  real  sympathy  or  intuition  — 
and  not  through  our  logical  faculties. 
Men  who  attack  the  problem  of  living 
matter  with  the  same  tools  which  they 
use  upon  the  problem  of  dead  mat- 
ter, namely  our  logical  understanding, 
will  not,  according  to  Bergson,  get  very 
far. 

The  flexible,  sympathetic,  and  in- 
tuitive type  of  mind,  the  type  that  finds 
expression  in  art,  in  literature,  in  re- 
ligion, and  in  all  creative  work,  will 
take  to  Bergson  more  naturally  and 
kindly  than  the  rigidly  scientific  and 
logical  mind. 

In  this  shining  stream  of  ideas  and 
images  that  flows  through  Professor 
Bergson's  pages,  or  from  his  mouth  in 
the  lecture  room,  the  strictly  scientific 
man  will  probably  find  little  to  interest 
him.  He  may  approve  of  it  as  literature 
and  philosophy,  but  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  feel  that  unwarranted  liberties  have 
been  taken  with  scientific  conclusions. 
He  will  deny  the  validity  of  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  Bergsonian  drama  of 
evolution;  the  cosmic  spirit,  as  some- 
thing apart  from  and  independent  of 
cosmic  matter,  has  no  place  in  his 
categories;  matter  and  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter are  all-sufficient  for  his  purpose. 
He  must  keep  on  the  solid  ground  of 
the  verifiable.  Apparently,  to  Huxley 
consciousness  is  as  strictly  a  physical 
phenomenon  as  the  lamp  of  the  glow- 
worm, or  the  sound  of  a  clock  when  it 


strikes ;  and  the  tremendous  psychic  ef- 
fort which  Bergson  sees  in  organic  evo- 
lution would  probably  have  appeared 
to  him  and  to  others  of  the  mechanistic 
school  as  only  a  poetic  dream. 

But  it  is  a  philosophy  that  goes  well 
with  living  things.  It  is  a  living  philo- 
sophy. In  my  own  case  it  joins  on  to 
my  interest  in  outdoor  life,  in  bird,  in 
flower,  in  tree.  It  is  an  interpretation 
of  biology  and  natural  history  in  terms 
of  the  ideal.  In  reading  it  I  am  in  the 
concrete  world  of  life,  bathed  in  the 
light  of  the  highest  heaven  of  thought. 
It  exhilarates  one  like  a  bath  in  the 
stream,  or  a  walk  on  the  hills. 

Those  who  go  to  Bergson  for  no- 
thing more  than  scientific  conclusions 
will  find  bread  where  they  were  uncon- 
sciously looking  for  a  stone;  but  those 
who  go  to  him  in  the  spirit  of  life  will 
find  life  —  will  see  him  work  a  change 
in  scientific  facts  like  that  which  life 
works  in  inorganic  matter.  His  meth- 
od is  always  that  of  the  literary  artist, 
and  looking  at  the  processes  of  organ- 
ic evolution  through  his  eyes  is  like 
looking  into  the  mental  and  spiritual 
processes  of  a  great  creative  artist. 

Mr.  Balfour  mildly  objects  that  the 
vital  impulse,  as  Bergson  reveals  it, 
has  'no  goal  more  definite  than  that  of 
acquiring  an  ever  fuller  volume  of  free 
creative  activity.'  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
replies  that  that  is  a  good-enough  goal. 
'Is  it  not  the  goal  of  every  great 
artist?' 

in 

To  some  readers  Creative  Evolution 
has  opened  a  new  world.  To  open  a 
new  world  to  a  man  is  within  the  pow- 
er of  unique  and  original  genius  only. 
I  think  we  may  say  that  Bergson  is  a 
distinct  species.  He  is  sui  generis.  He 
has  the  quality  of  mind  which  we  call 
genius.  One  cannot  read  far  in  his 
book  without  feeling  that  here  at  last 
is  an  inspired  philosopher,  and  inspira- 
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tion  always  carries  the  mind  through 
into  the  poetic  and  the  romantic. 

The  new  world  which  Bergson  opens 
to  his  reader  is  the  world  of  organic 
nature  seen  for  the  first  time  through 
the  creative  imagination  of  a  great 
literary  artist  and  philosopher  com- 
bined. Bergson  recreates  this  world 
for  his  competent  reader  by  showing 
it  like  a  living  stream  issuing  from  the 
primal  cosmic  energy;  and  it  is  re- 
flected in  his  pages  with  a  morning 
freshness  and  promise.  The  novelty  of 
his  thought,  the  beauty  and  vitality  of 
his  style  and  the  telling  picturesque- 
ness  of  his  imagery,  make  the  reading 
of  his  book  a  new  experience  to  the  stu- 
dent of  philosophical  literature. 

It  is  as  if  one  were  to  open  a  gate  or  a 
door,  expecting  to  be  admitted  to  the 
closed-in  air  of  academic  halls,  or  the 
dim  light  of  monastic  aisles,  but  instead 
sees  before  him  a  wide  prospect  with 
moving  currents  and  growing  things 
and  changing  forms  of  earth  and  sky. 
It  was  doubtless  this  quality  of  Berg- 
son's  work  that  led  William  James  to 
say  of  it  that  it  was  'like  a  breath  of 
the  morning  and  the  singing  of  birds/ 

I  think  we  may  say  that  no  new 
world  can  be  opened  to  a  man  unless 
that  world  is  already  in  him  in  em- 
bryo at  least;  then  the  poet,  the  seer, 
the  inspired  teacher,  like  Bergson,  can 
open  it  for  him.  Wordsworth  opened 
up  a  new  world  to  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Goethe  opened  up  a  new  world  to  Car- 
lyle,  Emerson  and  Whitman  have  been 
world-openers  in  our  own  land  and 
times.  The  world-opening  to  which  I 
here  refer,  is  almost  a  sacrament;  it 
implies  a  spiritual  illumination  and  ex- 
altation that  do  not  and  cannot  come 
to  every  mind.  It  means  the  opening 
of  a  door  that  our  logical  faculties  can- 
not open.  Positive  science,  of  course, 
opens  its  own  new  worlds  of  facts  and 
relations,  and  speculative  philosophy 
opens  its  new  world  of  ideas  and  con- 


cepts; but  only  the  inspired,  the  crea- 
tive works  admit  us  to  the  high  heaven 
of  spiritual  freedom  itself.  We  do  not 
merely  admire  such  writers  as  Goethe, 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  Whitman,  we  expe- 
rience them,  and  they  enter  into  our 
lives.  I  think  this  is  in  a  measure  true 
of  Bergson.  With  more  method  and 
system  than  any  of  the  others  I  have 
named,  he  yet  possesses  the  same  lib- 
erating power,  the  same  imaginative 
lift,  and  begets  in  one  a  similar  spiritual 
exaltation. 

Bergson  is  first  and  foremost  a  great 
literary  artist  occupying  himself  with 
problems  of  science  and  philosophy. 
The  creative  literary  artist  in  him  is 
always  paramount.  His  method  is 
essentially  that  of  literature,  the  vis- 
ualizing, image-forming,  analogy-seek- 
ing method.  He  thinks  in  symbols  and 
pictures  drawn  from  the  world  of  con- 
crete objects  and  forces.  Probably  no 
system  of  philosophy  was  ever  before 
put  forth  in  language  so  steeped  and 
dyed  in  the  colors  with  which  the  spirit 
paints  this  world.  His  style  illustrates 
his  theme;  it  is  never  static  or  merely 
intellectual;  it  is  all  movement  and 
flexibility. 

Open  his  book  anywhere  and  your 
mind  is  caught  in  a  flowing  stream  of 
lucid,  felicitous  thoughts  that  seem  of 
the  very  quality  of  life  itself.  He  visu- 
alizes mental  and  emotional  processes. 
He  sees  spirit  and  matter  as  two  cur- 
rents, —  two  reverse  currents,  —  one 
up,  one  down.  He  sees  life  struggling 
with  matter,  stemming  its  tide,  seeking 
to  overcome  and  use  it,  he  sees  it  de- 
feated and  turned  aside  many  times. 
Life  or  spirit  is  freedom.  Matter  is  the 
seat  of  necessity;  it  proceeds  mechan- 
ically; it  is  obdurate,  unwilling,  auto- 
matic. Life  humbles  itself,  makes  itself 
very  small  and  very  insinuating  in  or- 
der to  enter  into  and  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  inert  matter.  It  *  bends  to 
physical  and  chemical  forces,  consent- 
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ing  even  to  go  part  of  the  way  with 
them,  like  the  switch  that  adopts  for 
a  while  the  direction  of  the  rail  it  is 
endeavoring  to  leave.'  'Life  had  to 
enter  thus  into  the  habits  of  inert  mat- 
ter in  order  to  draw  it  little  by  little, 
magnetized,  as  it  were,  to  another 
track.'  'Ages  of  effort  and  prodigies 
of  subtlety  were  probably  necessary 
for  life  to  get  past  this  new  obstacle' 
—  the  tendency  of  organized  matter  to 
reach  the  limits  of  its  expansion. 

Thus  on  every  page  does  Bergson 
visualize  and  materialize  his  ideas.  He 
envisages  the  process  of  evolution  of 
the  whole  organic  world.  He  sees  one 
tremendous  effort  pervading  it  from 
bottom  to  top.  He  sees  thought  or  life 
caught  in  the  net  of  matter.  'It  be- 
comes a  prisoner  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  it  climbed.'  'From  the  hum- 
blest of  organic  beings  to  the  highest 
vertebrates  which  just  antecede  man 
we  are  watching  an  endeavor  always 
failing  of  success,  always  re-under- 
taken with  an  increasingly  wise  art. 
Man  has  triumphed  —  but  with  diffi- 
culty, and  so  partially  that  it  needs 
only  a  moment  of  relaxation  or  inatten- 
tion for  automatism  to  recapture  him.' 

The  creative  impulse  does  not  itself 
know  the  next  step  it  will  take,  or  the 
next  form  that  will  arise,  any  more 
than  the  creative  artist  determines  be- 
forehand all  the  thoughts  and  forms 
his  inventive  genius  will  bring  forth. 
He  has  the  impulse  or  the  inspiration 
to  do  a  certain  thing,  to  let  himself  go 
in  a  certain  direction,  but  just  the  pre- 
cise form  that  his  creation  will  take  is 
as  unknown  to  him  as  to  you  and  me. 
Some  stubbornness  or  obduracy  in  his 
material,  or  some  accident  of  time  or 
place,  may  make  it  quite  different 
from  what  he  had  hoped  or  vaguely 
planned.  He  does  not  know  what 
thought  or  incident  or  character  he  is 
looking  for  till  he  has  found  it,  till  he 
has  risen  above  his  mental  horizon.  So 


far  as  he  is  inspired,  so  far  as  he  is 
spontaneous,  just  so  far  is  the  world 
with  which  he  deals  plastic  and  fluid 
and  indeterminate  and  ready  to  take 
any  form  his  medium  of  expression  — 
words,  colors,  tones  —  affords  him.  He 
may  surprise  himself,  excel  himself;  he 
has  surrendered  himself  to  a  power  be- 
yond the  control  of  his  will  or  know- 
ledge. 

We  must  remember  that  man  is  a 
part  of  the  universe  —  a  part  of  the 
stream  of  life  that  flows  through  or- 
ganic nature,  and  not  something  apart 
from  it.  But  he  alone  among  living  be- 
ings has  come  to  self-consciousness  and 
is  capable  of  the  creative  act.  Is  it  not 
therefore  entirely  reasonable  that  the 
method  of  nature  should  be  reflected  in 
his  mind?  that  he  should  be  a  god, 
too,  though  a  puny  one?  So  far  as  he 
knows  his  own  powers,  so  far  he  knows 
those  of  the  Infinite;  so  far  as  he  is  a 
creator,  his  method  mirrors  that  of  his 
Creator. 

The  vital  impulse  is  finite,  it  cannot 
overcome  all  obstacles.  The  move- 
ment that  it  starts  is  sometimes  turned 
aside,  sometimes  divided,  always  op- 
posed, and  the  evolution  of  the  or- 
ganized world  is  the  unrolling  of  this 
conflict.  Contingency  enters  into  the 
course  of  evolution  at  every  point. 
'Contingent  the  arrests  and  set-backs; 
contingent,  in  large  measure,  the  adap- 
tations.' Contingent,  Bergson  thinks, 
the  way  life  obtains  the  solar  energy 
from  the  sun,  namely  through  the  car- 
bon of  carbonic  acid.  It  might  have 
obtained  it  through  other  chemical  ele- 
ments than  oxygen  and  carbon.  In 
this  case  the  element  characteristic  of 
the  plastic  substances  would  probably 
have  been  other  than  nitrogen,  and  the 
chemistry  of  living  bodies  would  have 
been  radically  different  from  what  it  is, 
resulting  in  living  forms  without  any 
analogy  to  those  we  know,  whose  ana- 
tomy would  have  been  different,  whose 
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physiology  also  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. 'It  is  therefore  probable  that 
life  goes  on  in  other  planets,  in  other 
solar  systems  also,  under  forms  of 
which  we  have  no  idea,  in  physical 
conditions  to  which  it  seems  to  us, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  physio- 
logy, to  be  absolutely  opposed.  All  life 
requires  is  slow  accumulation  of  solar 
energy  and  its  sudden  release  in  action, 
and  this  accumulation  may  take  place 
in  other  systems  by  a  chemism  quite 
unlike  ours,  in  which  the  carbon  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  fixed  and  stored  up  by  the 
chlorophyllian  function  of  plants.  Life 
releases  this  energy  by  an  act  analo- 
gous to  the  pulling  of  a  trigger,  and  the 
resultant  explosive  is  the  power  living 
bodies  exert.  How  figurative  and  yet 
concrete  and  seeable  it  all  is !  Though 
man  seems  to  be  the  aim  and  crown  of 
evolution,  yet  we  cannot  say  that  it 
was  all  for  him. 

'It  is  abundantly  evident  that  na- 
ture is  not  solely  for  the  sake  of  man; 
we  struggle  like  the  other  species;  we 
have  struggled  against  other  species; 
moreover,  if  the  evolution  of  life  had 
encountered  other  accidents  in  its 
course,  if  thereby  the  current  of  life 
had  been  otherwise  divided,  we  should 
have  been  physically  and  morally  far 
different  from  what  we  are.' 

We  aim  to  look  upon  a  problem  of 
science  or  mathematics  understand- 
ingly ;  we  try  to  regard  a  work  of  art  — 
a  novel,  poem,  painting,  symphony  — 
appreciatively,  to  enter  into  its  spirit, 
to  become  one  with  it,  to  possess  our- 
selves of  its  point  of  view,  in  short,  to 
have  an  emotional  experience  with  it. 
The  understanding  is  less  concerned 
than  our  taste,  our  aesthetic  percep- 
tions, our  sympathy  with  beautiful 
forms,  and  our  plasticity  of  mind.  We 
do  not  know  a  work  of  art  in  the  same 
way  in  which  we  know  a  work  of  sci- 
ence, or  any  product  of  analytical  rea- 
soning —  we  know  it  as  we  know  those 


we  love,  and  are  in  sympathy  with;  it 
does  not  define  itself  to  our  intellect, 
it  melts  into  our  souls.  Descriptive 
science  is  powerless  to  portray  for  me 
the  bird  or  the  flower  or  the  friend  I 
love;  only  art  and  literature  can  do 
that.  Science  deals  with  fixed  concepts, 
art  with  fluid  concepts. 

This  is  Bergson's  position  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Living  nature  is  like  a  work 
of  art,  and  our  descriptive  science  fails 
to  render  its  true  meaning,  or  grasp  the 
nature  of  the  evolutionary  movement. 
The  feelings,  the  perception,  and  the 
spiritual  insight  that  go  to  the  making 
and  the  appreciating  of  a  creative  work 
are  alone  equal  to  the  task. 

Resolve  all  the  processes  of  organic 
nature  into  their  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical elements,  and  you  have  not  got  the 
secret  of  living  bodies  any  more  than 
you  have  got  the  secret  and  meaning  of 
a  fine  painting  by  resolving  it  into  its 
original  pigments  and  oils,  or  of  a  poem 
by  cutting  up  the  words  into  the  letters 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

Bergson's  attitude  of  mind  in  Cre- 
ative Evolution  is  foreshadowed  in  a 
passage  in  Royce's  Spirit  of  Modern 
Philosophy.  Royce  is  speaking  of  the 
series  of  purely  physical  events  which 
our  descriptive  science  shows  us  in  evo- 
lution: 'Nothing  but  matter  moving 
instant  after  instant,  each  containing 
in  its  full  description  the  necessity  of 
passing  over  into  the  next.  Nowhere 
will  there  be  for  descriptive  science, 
any  genuine  novelty,  or  any  discontin- 
uity admissible.  But  look  at  the  whole 
appreciatively,  historically,  syntheti- 
cally, as  a  musician  listens  to  a  sym- 
phony, as  a  spectator  watches  a  drama. 
Now  you  shall  seem  to  have  seen,  in 
phenomenal  form,  a  story.  Passionate 
interests  will  have  been  realized.' 

Bergson  reads  the  story  of  organic 
evolution  in  this  creative  and  sympa- 
thetic way.  He  does  not  deal  with  it 
solely  through  his  equipment  as  a  man 
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of  science,  but  primarily  through  his 
equipment  as  a  great  creative  artist 
and  inspired  seer.  Not  intellectual 
analysis,  but  intellectual  sympathy, 
gives  him  the  key  to  the  problem  of 
life.  Intuition  is  his  method,  which  he 
opposes  to  the  analytical  method  of 
science. 

Science  sees  the  process  of  evolution 
from  the  outside,  as  one  might  a  train 
of  cars  going  by,  and  resolves  it  into 
the  physical  and  mechanical  elements, 
without  getting  any  nearer  the  reason 
of  its  going  by,  or  the  point  of  its  de- 
parture or  destination.  Intuition  seeks 
to  put  itself  inside  the  process,  and  to 
go  the  whole  way  with  it,  witnessing  its 
vicissitudes  and  viewing  the  world  in 
the  light  of  its  mobility  and  indeter- 
minateness. 

All  the  engineering  and  architectural 
and  mechanical  features  of  the  railway 
and  its  train  of  coaches,  do  not  throw 
any  light  upon  the  real  significance  of 
railways.  This  significance  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  brains  of  the  people  in- 
side the  coaches,  and  in  the  push  of  the 
civilization  of  which  they  are  some  of 
the  expressions.  In  like  manner,  when 
we  have  reduced  biological  processes 
to  their  mechanical  and  chemical  equi- 
valents, we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
true  nature  and  significance  of  biology. 

Organic  evolution  is  something  more 
than  an  illustration  of  the  working 
of  the  laws  of  dead  matter.  A  living 
body  is  the  sum  of  its  physico-chemical 
factors,  plus  something  else.  The  dead 
automatic  forces  of  the  earth  went 
their  round  of  ceaseless  change  for  un- 
told ages  without  escaping  from  the 
grip  of  mechanical  necessity  in  which 
they  were  held ;  then  there  came  a  time 
when  the  spell  was  broken  and  the  cur- 
rent of  life  arose.  We  have  to  speak 
of  the  event  in  this  anthropomorphic 
way,  as  if  it  were  an  event,  as  if  there 
were  discontinuity  somewhere,  as  if 
the  creative  spirit  began  its  work  as  we 


begin  ours.  But  evidently  life  did  not 
begin  in  our  human,  practical  sense, 
any  more  than  the  line  we  call  a  circle 
begins,  or  any  more  than  the  sphere 
has  ends  and  boundaries.  Our  logical 
faculties,  cast  in  the  moulds  of  our  ex- 
perience, fail  to  grasp  these  problems. 
Life  is,  and,  in  some  inscrutable  way, 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be, 
because  it  is  one  with  the  cosmic  spirit. 


IV 

One  phase  of  this  new  world  which 
Bergson's  Creative  Evolution  opens  to 
us  is  this  play  and  interplay  of  spirit 
and  matter,  or  this  struggle  for  the 
mastery — or  shall  I  say  for  the  union 
—  between  them,  of  which  organic  evo- 
lution is  the  drama,  —  a  real  drama  un- 
folding through  the  biologic  ages,  with 
vicissitudes,  failures,  successes.  We 
see  the  current  of  life,  spirit,  conscious- 
ness, making  its  way  through  matter, 
struggling  with  it,  hampered  and  re- 
tarded by  it,  as  a  stream  wearing  its 
channel  through  the  soil  wastes  itself 
and  is  delayed,  divided,  but  ever  on- 
ward flowing,  by  reason  of  its  essential 
mobility.  The  branchings  and  the  un- 
foldings  of  life  in  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion have  been  contingent  and  indeter- 
minate in  the  same  way  —  inevitable, 
but  plastic,  yielding,  accommodating, 
taking  what  they  could  get  and  ever 
reaching  out  for  more.  Life  has  suc- 
ceeded, but  its  triumph  has  not  been 
complete.  It  has  been  very  human  and 
fallible.  Indeed,  it  is  the  complete  hu- 
manization  of  life  that  makes  Bergson's 
conception  so  pleasing  and  stimulating. 
It  is  the  taking  of  it  out  of  the  realm 
of  mechanical  necessity  or  fatality,  and 
the  surrounding  it  with  the  atmosphere 
of  the  humanly  finite  and  contingent, 
that  is  new  in  philosophy.  I  hardly 
know  why  we  should  wish  to  believe 
that  what  we  have  always  called  God 
should  have  its  problems  and  difficul- 
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ties  and  set-backs,  just  as  we  do, 
unless  it  helps  us  the  better  to  under- 
stand the  failures  and  imperfections  in 
the  world  —  the  condition  of  struggle 
and  unrealized  ideals  that  is  the  com- 
mon lot  of  mankind,  and,  in  a  measure, 
of  all  that  lives.  The  soul  dreams  of 
perfection,  but  it  is  hampered  and  de- 
feated by  the  body  it  animates;  so  did 
or  does  the  Cosmic  Spirit,  but  the  ob- 
duracy of  the  matter  through  which  it 
works  makes  it  fall  short  of  the  perfec- 
tion at  which  it  aims. 

There  are  two  short  sentences  in 
Bergson  which  hold  the  key  to  his  phi- 
losophy. *  Living  nature/  he  says,  'is 
more  and  better  than  a  plan  in  course 
of  realization.'  And  again,  'Everything 
is  obscure  in  the  idea  of  creation  if  we 
think  of  things  that  are  created,  and  a 
thing  that  creates.'  This  view  is  the 
work  of  our  practical  intellect.  When 
we  see  a  house,  we  think  of  the  builder, 
when  we  see  a  watch,  we  infer  the 
maker,  and  this  attribute  of  mind  is 
necessary  to  our  successful  dealing  with 
concrete  things;  but  in  organic  nature 
the  house  and  the  watch  are  always 
being  made,  and  every  day  is  a  day  of 
creation;  the  forms  of  life  are  like  the 
clouds  in  the  summer  sky,  ever  and 
never  the  same;  the  vital  currents  flow 
forever,  and  we  rise  to  the  surface  like 
changing,  iridescent  bubbles  that  dance 
and  play  for  a  moment,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  others,  and  ever  others.  The 
vital  impulse  absorbs  Bergson's  atten- 
tion, 'not  things  made,  but  things  in 
the  making ;  not  self-maintaining  states, 
but  only  changing  states.  Rest  is  never 
more  than  apparent,  or,  rather,  rela- 
tive.' This  is  the  way  Bergson  gets  rid 
of  the  old  conception  of  design  and 
finalism  in  nature.  He  thinks  of  the 
creative  impulse  or  tendency  in  terms 
of  the  mobile,  the  incalculable,  the  ever- 
changing. 

Life  hovers  forever  between  the  sta- 
ble and  the  unstable.  We  cannot  de- 


scribe it  in  terms  of  the  fixed,  the 
geometric.  Motion  is  not  in  place,  it  is 
in  transition  —  neither  here  nor  there, 
but  forever  between  the  two.  Hence 
our  conception  of  life  seems  a  contra- 
diction, or  two  contraries  united,  which 
seems  an  absurdity;  an  ascending  and 
a  descending  current  balanced,  a  per- 
petual explosion,  integration  and  dis- 
integration going  hand  in  hand. 

The  effort  of  matter  and  force  in  the 
inorganic  world  is  to  find  a  stable 
equilibrium;  their  effort  in  the  organic 
world  is  to  find  an  unstable  equili- 
brium, to  hang  forever,  as  it  were,  on 
the  pitch  of  the  torrent,  suspended 
between  mobility  and  immobility,  con- 
stantly passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Life  is  an  interchange  of  the  two,  the 
perpetual  translation  and  transforma- 
tion of  the  immobile  into  the  mobile. 
The  effort  of  the  inorganic  forces  to 
find  a  stable  equilibrium  gives  us  all 
the  forms  of  mechanical  energy  and 
shapes  the  surface  of  the  globe;  the 
efforts  of  the  organic  to  find  and  hold  a 
state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  give  us 
all  the  forms  of  life.  Gravity  rules  in 
one.  What  rules  in  and  determines 
the  other? 

One  may  think  of  Bergson's  concep- 
tion of  a  living  body  under  various 
images.  I  am  reminded  of  it  when  I 
see  at  the  fountain  a  little  ball  dancing 
in  the  air  at  the  top  of  a  slender  col- 
umn of  water  —  the  upward  push  just 
balancing  the  downward  pull  of  grav- 
ity, and  the  ball  playing  and  hovering 
perpetually.  It  is  mobility  and  stabil- 
ity equalized.  Diminish  the  force  of 
the  upward  current  and  the  ball  sinks 
and  sinks  till  it  lies  motionless  at  the 
bottom.  So,  when  the  pressure  of  life 
goes  down,  the  living  body  fails  and 
fails,  overcome  by  the  opposite  ten- 
dency, till  death  ensues. 

One  may  think  of  it  under  the  image 
of  the  bow  in  the  clouds,  so  frail  and 
fugitive,  yet  apparently  so  permanent. 
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It  is  not  involved  in  the  fate  of  the 
raindrops  through  which  it  is  mani- 
fested. They  fall  but  it  does  not.  It  is 
ceaselessly  renewed;  it  hangs  forever 
on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  If  the  sun 
is  veiled,  it  is  gone;  if  the  rain  ceases,  it 
is  gone.  Its  source  is  not  in  the  rain, 
but  is  inseparable  from  it.  So  matter 
is  only  the  seat  of  life,  not  its  source. 
Its  final  source  is  in  the  dan  vital,  as 
the  source  of  the  rainbow  is  in  the  sun. 
The  sunbeams  still  pour  through  space 
whether  they  encounter  raindrops  or 
not. 

Bergson  thinks  that  consciousness, 
or  the  soul,  is  not  involved  in  the  fate 
of  the  brain,  though  momentarily  de- 
pendent upon  it.  The  true  way  in  which 
to  regard  the  life  of  the  body  is  to  pos- 
tulate that  it  is  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Souls,  he 
says,  are  continually  being  created, 
which  nevertheless,  in  a  certain  sense, 
preexisted  in  the  cosmic  spirits  as  the 
rainbow  preexisted  in  the  sun. 


In  a  limited  sense  Darwin  was  a 
creative  evolutionist  also;  in  his  view 
nothing  in  animal  life  was  fixed  or  ster- 
eotyped; ceaseless  change,  ceaseless 
development  marked  its  whole  course 
through  the  geologic  ages;  his  animal 
series  is  as  mobile,  or  as  much  a  flowing 
current,  as  Bergson's;  species  give  rise 
to  other  species  through  the  accumula- 
tion of  insensible  variations,  but  Dar- 
win looked  upon  the  whole  process  as 
mechanical  and  fortuitous.  He  did  not 
hit  upon  any  adequate  reason  for  vari- 
ation itself. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  while 
natural  selection  may  account  for  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  it  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  arrival  of  the  fittest.  In 
Darwin's  scheme,  nature  was  always 
blindly  experimenting  and  then  pro- 
fiting by  her  lucky  strokes;  but  why 


she  should  experiment,  why  she  should 
try  to  improve  upon  her  old  models, 
what  it  was  and  is  in  the  evolutionary 
process  that  struggles  and  aspires  and 
pushes  on  and  on,  did  not  enter  into 
Darwin's  scheme.  He  did  not  share 
the  Bergsonian  conception  of  life  as 
a  primordial  creative  impulse  flowing 
through  matter.  This  were  to  tran- 
scend the  sphere  of  legitimate  scientific 
inquiry  to  which  he  applied  himself. 
As  living  forms  had  to  begin  some- 
where, somehow,  Darwin  starts  with 
the  act  of  the  Creator  breathing  the 
breath  of  life  into  one  or  into  a  few 
forms,  and  then  through  the  operation 
of  the  laws  which  the  same  Creator  im- 
pressed upon  matter,  the  whole  drama 
of  organic  evolution  follows.  Secondary 
causes,  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  the 
laws  of  matter  and  force,  complete  the 
work  begun  by  the  Creator. 

After  all,  the  differences  between 
Darwin's  and  Bergson's  views  of  evolu- 
tion are  not  fundamental.  They  con- 
ceive of  the  creative  energy  under  dif- 
ferent symbols,  and  as  working  in 
different  ways,  but  it  is  finally,  in  both 
cases,  the  same  energy.  Whether  living 
beings  are  evolved  as  the  result  of  laws 
impressed  upon  matter  at  the  first,  or 
whether  they  arise  by  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  a  psychic  principle  launched 
into  matter,  at  a  definite  time  and 
place,  as  Bergson  teaches,  is  mainly  a 
difference  in  the  use  of  terms.  Both 
theories  start  from  the  same  centre; 
they  diverge  only  as  they  are  worked 
out  toward  the  periphery.  Darwin 
conceives  of  primary  and  secondary 
causes,  Bergson  conceives  of  an  original 
creative  spirit,  ceaselessly  struggling 
to  evolve  living  forms  out  of  inert  mat- 
ter. Creation  as  a  special  event  is  a 
past  history  with  Darwin;  it  is  an  ever- 
present  event  with  Bergson.  New  spe- 
cies are  accidental  with  Darwin,  they 
are  contingent  and  unforeseeable  with 
Bergson;  the  creative  impulse,  like  the 
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genius  of  the  creative  artist,  does  not 
know  the  form  it  is  looking  for  till  it  has 
found  it;  on  other  planets,  amid  other 
conditions,  evolution  may  result  in 
quite  other  forms. 

When  I  try  to  conceive  of  Darwin's 
laws  impressed  upon  matter,  I  can  see 
only  the  creative  energy  immanent  in 
matter.  I  see  the  elan  vital  of  Bergson 
framed  in  another  concept.  When  I 
recall  the  famous  utterance  of  Tyndall 
in  his  Belfast  address  of  over  thirty 
years  ago,  —  namely,  that  in  matter 
itself  he  saw  the  promise  and  the  po- 
tency of  all  terrestrial  life,  —  I  see,  in 
another  guise,  Bergson's  principle  of 
creative  evolution.  How  matter  came 
to  have  this  power,  Tyndall  says  he 
never  ventures  to  inquire.  Elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  the  primeval  union  between 
spirit  and  matter.  The  scientific  mind, 
like  Tyndall's,  so  conversant  with  the 
protean  forms  hidden  in  matter,  and  so 
moulded  by  the  method  of  verification, 
hesitates  to  take  the  step  which  the 
more  philosophical  and  imaginative 
mind,  like  Bergson's,  takes  readily  and 
boldly.  But  whether  we  conceive  of 
the  final  mystery  of  life  as  hidden  in  the 
molecular  mechanics  of  Tyndall  and 
Huxley,  or  in  the  entelechy  of  Driesch, 
or  in  the  6lan  vital  of  Bergson,  it  seems 
to  me  makes  little  difference.  Life  is  a 
species  of  activity  set  up  by  something 
in  inert  substance,  as  unique  and  indi- 
vidual as  that  set  up  by  heat  or  elec- 
tricity, or  chemical  affinity,  and  far  less 
amenable  to  our  analysis.  As  so  many 
of  its  phenomena,  such  as  metabolism, 
reproduction,  assimilation,  adaptation, 
elude  all  interpretation  in  terms  of 
exact  science,  we  can  only  appeal  to 
philosophy  or  to  teleology  —  to  the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  — 
for  an  explanation.  And  when  we  in- 
voke the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land,  positive  science  turns  its  back 
and  will  have  none  of  it.  Things  not  on 
sea  or  land  have  no  place  in  its  catego- 
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ries.  But  Bergson  is  full  of  this  light,  it 
radiates  from  nearly  every  page,  and 
this  is  one  great  source  of  his  charm, 
and  of  his  power  to  quicken  the  spirit. 
It  is  his  art,  his  vision,  the  witchery  of 
his  style,  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of 
his  thought,  and  not  the  net  result  of  his 
philosophical  speculations,  that  carry 
him,  as  a  prophet  and  an  interpreter  of 
nature,  so  much  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Darwin  and  Spencer  and  Tyndall. 

Thus  at  the  centre  of  their  concep- 
tions, at  the  point  they  start  from, 
our  natural  philosophers  do  not  seem 
to  differ  radically.  They  all  begin  with 
life  in  some  form,  hidden  somewhere 
in  matter.  There  is  no  dead  matter. 

All  our  philosophers  look  to  the  sun 
as  the  source  of  the  energy  which  the 
organism  uses  and  manifests.  But  M. 
Bergson  fixes  his  attention  upon  life  as 
something  working  in  the  organism 
and  releasing  at  will  the  energy  which 
the  organism  has  stored  up.  There  is 
always  in  his  scheme  this  free  agent 
or  being,  called  Life  or  Consciousness, 
which  works  its  will  upon  matter, 
while  with  Tyndall  and  Huxley  and 
Haeckel  attention  is  fixed  upon  this 
mysterious  force  which  they  conceive  of 
as  potential  in  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter  itself.  Out  of  this  force  comes 
life;  vitality  is  in  some  way  identified 
with  molecular  physics,  matter  has  no 
forward  impulse  or  current  as  Bergson 
conceives  it,  but  the  phenomena  of  life 
appear  when  the  atoms  and  corpuscles 
are  compounded  in  certain  proportions 
and  in  a  certain  order.  One  sees  a 
psychic  principle  launched  into  matter 
where  the  other  sees  mechanical  and 
chemical  principles;  one  humanizes  a 
force,  and  makes  it  of  the  order 
'willed';  the  other  dehumanizes  it,  and 
makes  it  of  the  order  *  automatic.' 
Both  deal  with  mysteries,  but  one  is  a 
human  or  spiritual  mystery,  the  other 
a  scientific  mystery;  one  puts  a  Creator 
behind  nature,  the  other  finds  a  creator 
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in  nature,  but  calls  it  molecular  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion.  Tyndall  pays  hom- 
age to  the  mystery  that  lies  back  of 
all,  M.  Bergson  pays  homage  to  the 
freedom  and  plasticity,  the  creative 
activity  of  all.  A  mechanical  move- 
ment is  translation,  a  vital  movement 
is  transformation.  In  Bergson's  scheme 
every  living  thing  is  creating  itself  con- 
tinually; this  creation  of  self  by  self 
for  self  is  what  separates  living  matter 
from  the  not-living  by  a  gulf.  The  life 
process  is  indivisible,  it  is  whole  every 
moment.  It  is  symbolized  by  the 
curve,  which  returns  forever  into  it- 
self, and  a  curve  is  no  more  made  up 
of  straight  lines  than  life  is  made  of 
physico-chemical  elements.  The  intel- 
lect working  through  science  can  only 
explain  the  genesis  of  life  in  terms 
of  physics  and  chemistry.  *  Analysis 
will  undoubtedly  resolve  the  process  of 
organic  creation  into  an  ever-growing 
number  of  physico-chemical  phenom- 
ena, and  chemists  and  physicists  will 
have  to  do,  of  course,  with  nothing  but 
these.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  chem- 
istry and  physics  will  ever  give  us  the 
key  of  life.'  To  get  a  correct  notion  of 
life  we  must  break  with  scientific  hab- 
its of  thought,  we  must  'go  counter  to 
the  natural  bent  of  the  intellect/ 

Is  one's  own  apprehension  of  the 
truth  of  these  distinctions  of  Bergson's 
intuitional  or  logical?  In  my  own  case 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  hard  to  give 
logical  reasons  why  I  believe  that  we 
are  nearer  the  truth  when  we  think  of 
life  under  the  image  of  a  curve,  than 
when  we  think  of  it  under  the  image 
of  a  right  line;  or  why  I  see  that  na- 
ture's method  is  an  all-round  method, 
like  the  circle,  while  man's  is  a  direct 
method  like  a  straight  line. 

We  seem  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  transcendental  truth  —  truth 
that  transcends  our  reason  and  experi- 
ence —  comes  by  way  of  the  intuitions. 
The  daring  affirmations  of  a  writer 


like  Emerson  —  the  very  electricity  of 
thought  —  are  intuitional.  The  great 
truths  in  Whitman,  shining  like  beacon 
lights  all  through  his  rugged  lines,  cos- 
mic truths  of  the  moral  nature,  one 
may  call  them,  glimpses  into  the  depths 
profound  of  the  moral  universe  —  he 
never  came  at  by  any  logical  or  ratio- 
cinative  process.  *  Logic  and  sermons 
never  convince/  he  says;  'the  damp 
of  the  night  drives  deeper  into  my 
soul/  They  are  truths  of  the  intuitions. 
Bergson's  conception  of  life  seems  to 
transcend  logic  and  reason  in  the  same 
way. 


VI 

Probably  never  before  was  there  so 
successful  an  attempt  to  reconcile  con- 
tradictions, to  make  the  difficult,  not 
to  say  the  impossible,  the  easier  way, 
as  Bergson's. 

It  is  so  easy  to  prove  determinism, 
fatalism;  so  difficult  to  see  the  road  to 
free-will,  liberty,  and  the  ascendancy  of 
the  spirit.  The  weight  of  the  whole 
material  world  is  on  the  side  of  deter- 
minism. All  our  intellectual  and  logical 
faculties  are  trained  in  this  school;  we 
can  act  successfully  upon  matter  only 
when  we  regard  it  as  held  in  the  leash  of 
irrefragable  law;  through  the  concep- 
tions of  geometry  and  mechanics  we 
conquer  and  use  the  material  world. 
Our  civilization  is  the  product  of  these 
conceptions.  Any  indeterminism,  any 
inexactness  in  measurements  and  cal- 
culations, any  of  the  freedom  of  life  ad- 
mitted into  our  dealings  with  matter 
and  force,  and  we  come  or  may  come  to 
grief.  If  we  built  our  houses  as  we  often 
build  our  arguments,  they  would  fall 
upon  our  heads.  But  Bergson's  philo- 
sophy does  not  fall  upon  our  heads  be- 
cause it  is  buoyant  with  spirit;  it  is  not 
a  mere  framework  of  logical  concepts; 
it  is  a  living  and  not  a  dead  philosophy; 
it  is  more  like  a  tree  rooted  in  the 
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soil,  not  a  framework  of  inert  ideas. 
It  is  Gothic  rather  than  classic,  its 
symbols  and  suggestions  are  in  living 
things. 

I  can  fancy  how  like  a  dream  or  the 
shadow  of  a  dream  all  this  may  seem  to 
the  rigidly  scientific  mind  —  the  mind 
that  has  always  dealt  with  the  solid 
facts,  the  measurable  forces  of  the  me- 
chanical world.  And  science,  as  such, 
can  deal  with  no  other.  Its  analysis  ne- 
cessarily kills  living  matter,  and  when 
it  deals  with  the  living  animal  none  of 
its  vital  functions  fall  within  the  sphere 
of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  cate- 
gories. When  it  tries  to  formulate  the 
psychic,  it  finds  itself  dealing  with  the 
vague,  the  unforeseeable.  What  is  true 
of  the  psychosis  of  one  animal  is  not 
always  true  of  another  of  the  same 
species.  As  soon  as  we  enter  the  sphere 
of  life,  we  enter  the  sphere  of  the  vari- 
able, the  incalculable,  the  supra-me- 
chanical; and  when  we  enter  the  sphere 
of  mind,  the  doors  of  the  unstable  and 
unpredictable  are  thrown  still  wider 
open. 

In  theory  Bergson  says  it  is  a  kind 
of  absurdity  to  try  to  know  otherwise 
than  by  intelligence  or  reason.  How 
can  intelligence  go  beyond  intelligence? 
Is  not  this  step  of  setting  bonds  to 
intelligence  taken  by  the  aid  of  the 
very  faculty  to  which  we  prescribe  lim- 
its? By  life  alone  is  the  contradiction 
solved;  as  in  swimming,  the  fearless 
plunge  cuts  the  knot;  and  we  swim  by 
the  same  members  we  walk  with.  A 
man  can  lift  himself  over  the  fence  if 
he  uses  the  fence  as  a  fulcrum,  and  life 
can  overcome  matter  when  it  enters 
into  it  and  uses  it. 

Our  scientific  faculties  will  carry  us 
through  the  inorganic  world  and  unfold 
for  us  the  processes  of  inorganic  evolu- 
tion —  the  foundation  of  all  suns  and 
systems;  and  they  will  account  for  the 
present  state  of  the  earth  on  physical 
and  chemical  principles,  and  can  with 


reasonable  confidence  forecast  its  state 
or  condition  in  the  far-distant  future. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  living  world 
those  faculties  are  baffled;  when  they 
pass  from  the  astronomic  and  the  geo- 
logic to  the  biologic,  their  mathematics 
and  their  physics  do  not  go  very  far. 
They  can  analyze  many  of  the  life  pro- 
cesses and  unlock  many  secrets  with 
their  mechanical  and  chemical  princi- 
ples, but  they  cannot  account  for  life 
itself,  they  cannot  reduce  vital  func- 
tions to  scientific  categories;  they  can- 
not account  for  the  mind,  for  con- 
sciousness, or  show  us  the  relation  of 
thought  to  matter.  Here  some  sort  of 
philosophy  is  necessary,  and  here  arise 
the  scientific  philosophers,  like  Spencer 
and  others,  and  offer  us  their  guesses 
or  interpretations.  Each  and  all  take 
a  leap  in  the  dark;  their  science  fails 
them  and  their  philosophy  comes  to 
their  aid.  Many  of  the  physical  objects 
of  life  can  be  dealt  with  by  science,  but 
its  psychic  aspects  cannot  be  so  dealt 
with;  a  science  of  psychology  is  impos- 
sible. Bio-physics  are  not  the  same  as 
geo-physics;  there  is  a  new,  unknown 
factor  to  be  dealt  with.  Evolution  is  not 
a  mere  process;  it  is  a  progress;  it  is  not 
a  circle,  but  a  spiral. 

Creative  Evolution  is  likely  to  live  as 
literature  even  though  it  should  be  dis- 
credited as  philosophy.  Attacked  its 
philosophy  of  course  will  be,  and  has 
been.  William  James  said  one  of  the 
duties  of  a  philosopher  was  to  contra- 
dict other  philosophers,  and  Bergson 
will  not  escape.  But  vitalized  by  such 
a  style  and  humanized  by  a  spirit  so 
in  fellowship  with  the  highest  emo- 
tions and  aspirations  of  the  soul,  Berg- 
son's  philosophy,  I  think,  stands  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  surviving  than  any  other 
system  of  our  time.  It  is  a  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation  to  minds  in  the 
bondage  of  materialism  and  mechan- 
ism. It  makes  free  as  the  spirit  alone 
can  make  free.  Coming  to  his  work 
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from  the  dry,  arid  pages  of  Spencer, 
for  example,  is  like  coming  from  the 
atmosphere  of  a  great  manufacturing 
plant  to  the  air  of  the  summer  hill- tops. 
It  leavens  what  to  many  minds  is  the 


heavy  world  of  scientific  matter  with 
the  leaven  of  the  spirit.  Bergson  is  an 
inspired  man,  and  he  begets  in  us  that 
inward  joy  and  exultation  which  is  the 
gift  alone  of  *a  prophet  of  the  soul.' 


LIFE'S  LITTLE  RUSES 


BY  LUCY   ELLIOT  KEELER 


MENDELSSOHN  went  to  call  on  a 
friend,  the  story  runs,  and  learned  that 
he  was  still  abed.  Going  to  the  piano, 
he  played  one  loud  chord  of  the  seventh 
and  sat  down  to  await  events.  In  a  mo- 
ment a  commotion  was  heard  above, 
boots  were  thrown  on  the  floor,  and 
soon  the  sluggard  rushed  down  the 
stairs  to  the  piano  and  played  the  re- 
solution of  the  chord. 

The  tale  has  always  amused  me  and 
served  as  an  unfailing  point  of  depart- 
ture  in  my  ruminative  hours.  Never 
the  time  and  the  place  and  the  loved 
one!  But  given  two  sides  of  this  cov- 
eted triangle  and  the  third  may  often 
be  found,  as  life's  little  ruses  for  some 
three  thousand  years  go  to  prove. 

Something  blithe  hovers  about  the 
ruse,  lifting  it  immeasurably  above  its 
synonyms.  One  scorns  a  trick,  despises 
a  cheat,  loathes  fraud  and  cunning,  re- 
pudiates artifice  and  finesse,  chicanery 
and  subterfuge;  but  the  Ruse,  though 
she  clap  her  hand  hard  over  your  eyes 
for  one  moment,  looks  squarely  into 
them  the  next,  —  and  you  see  her  an 
honest  lass,  likable  and  droll  and  end- 
lessly efficient. 

A  mere  three  thousand  years  of  her 
history  and  philosophy  spares  me  from 
any  charge  of  exaggeration,  and  elimi- 


nates any  consideration  of  the  house- 
hold of  Zeus,  whose  progeny  by  their 
superlative  rusiness  stretch  out  half- 
human  hands  to  our  own.  This  limita- 
tion of  survey  enables  me  also  to  pass 
lightly  over  the  ways  of  the  serpent 
with  Eve  and  of  Isaac  with  his  father, 
and,  cutting  short  the  Egyptians,  who 
grew  sophisticated  through  much  as- 
sociation with  the  Sphinx  and  the 
mother  of  Moses,  —  cutting  short,  I 
say,  we  come  down  to  the  old  Greeks. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure:  the 
ruse  of  the  ancients  was  no  extraneous 
thing,  but  twin  sister  of  our  own. 
Plutarch  assures  us  that  the  Athenians 
under  Solon  made  things  pleasant  that 
be  hateful  by  calling  them  so,  as  taxes, 
contributions,  and  prisons,  houses.  One 
can  almost  see  the  dimple  in  old  Plu- 
tarch's cheek  as  he  wrote  that  down, 
unless  perchance  his  tongue  by  pres- 
sure from  inside  countervailed  the  dim- 
ple. The  same  delectable  biographer 
goes  on  to  recount  how  the  Roman 
Numa  gave  banquets  of  coarse  fare  and 
told  his  guests  they  were  eating  fine 
and  delicate  meats,  and  they  *  thought 
it  nothing  incredible  if  he  would  have 
it  so.'  This  quotation  I  consider  one 
of  the  most  useful  in  my  repertoire, 
having  yet  to  encounter  a  difficult  con- 
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versational  mire  over  which  it  will  not 
bridge  me. 

Pericles  was  well  proportioned  ex- 
cept that  his  head  was  too  long,  which 
explains  why  all  his  statues  wear  hel- 
mets. Was  this  a  ruse  of  classic  art  or 
of  masculine  vanity?  The  ingenuous 
Nero  had  a  portrait  of  himself  painted 
which  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high;  and  when  Alexander  the  Great 
returned  out  of  India  he  made  armor 
larger  than  his  own  proportions  and 
bits  far  heavier  than  the  common 
sorts,  and  had  them  scattered  abroad. 
These  devices  the  natives  found  and 
saved. 

Some  critic  wrote  of  Whistler's  por- 
trait of  Carlyle  that  it  was  not  life- 
size.  'No,'  was  his  reply,  'few  men 
are.'  He  cannily  made  the  portrait  of 
Sarasate  smaller  than  life-size,  to  sim- 
ulate the  effect  of  seeing  the  violinist 
far  off  on  the  concert  stage. 

One  ruse  of  the  Greek  artists  the 
world  will  never  have  done  admiring, 
namely,  the  calculation  of  their  tem- 
ples in  relation  to  a  fixed  point  far 
above  them.  The  columns  were  all 
slanted  inwards  in  such  a  manner,  so 
slightly  and  so  imperceptibly,  that  if 
they  were  prolonged  they  would  meet 
in  an  apex  a  mile  above  the  temple. 
That  invisible  point  in  the  heavens,  as 
some  one  has  said,  like  a  raised  cruci- 
fix, drew  all  the  members  of  the  tem- 
ple together  in  a  single  act  of  recog- 
nition. 'Such  is  the  sesthetic  value  of 
an  adequate  inspiration.' 

I  wish  that  one  of  the  gemlike  pil- 
lars of  the  Greek  Anthology  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  Ruse.  That  Meleager 
of  the  Garland,  for  instance,  had  carved 
one,  he  who  said, '  And  if  I  am  a  Syrian, 
what  wonder?  We  all  dwell  in  one 
country,  O  Stranger,  the  world.'  Or 
that  Antipater,  of  whom  Cicero  and 
Pliny  both  mention  the  curious  fact 
that  he  had  an  attack  of  fever  on  his 
birthday  every  winter  —  recalling  by 


some  association  of  ideas  the  Amer- 
ican who  had  been  celebrating  the 
twelfth  anniversary  of  his  wife's  thir- 
tieth birthday. 

I  crave  an  epigram,  too,  from  that 
poet  who  in  a  few  felicitous  lines  shows 
us  the  bust  of  Dionysius  standing 
against  the  wall  in  the  schoolroom  and 
yawning  with  weariness  on  hearing  his 
own  words  repeated  over  and  over  by 
the  pupils.  Busts  of  Longfellow  and 
Burns,  are  you  not  with  him? 

And  for  '  the  time,  the  place  and  the 
person,'  dropped  so  casually  from  my 
pen  a  few  moments  ago,  the  fun  is  to 
find  the  missing  third.  Consider  Bor- 
row's  shrewd  old  man  who  had  learned 
the  difficult  Chinese  language  from 
inscriptions  on  the  pottery,  and  from 
that  the  laws  of  hospitality,  but  could 
not  tell  time  by  the  clock  until  by  a 
little  ruse  he  got  it  out  of  the  Romany 
Rye.  Consider  Hseckel,  who,  urged  by 
his  father  to  study  and  practice  medi- 
cine, set  his  office-hours  between  five 
and  six  in  the  morning,  by  which  means 
any  reader  of  his  elaborate  Riddle  of 
the  Universe  will  be  satisfied  that  he 
found  time. 

The  mechanical  reader  who  was  kept 
at  the  same  book  for  a  whole  year  by 
the  unfeeling  ruse  of  a  flippant  rela- 
tive who  shifted  the  bookmark  each 
night,  illustrates  the  successful  search 
for  place.  The  Chinese,  too,  solved  that 
problem  when  they  used  their  houses 
as  time-ovens  for  roast  pig;  and  the 
pious  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages 
who  engraved  mazes  on  the  floors  of 
their  cathedrals,  as  at  Chartres,  so  that 
the  faithful  in  tortuous  ways  might  ac- 
complish the  semblance  of  a  pilgrim- 
age while  their  compatriots  were  on 
their  way  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

As  to  the  detection  of  the  person, 
Mendelssohn's  ruse  would  suffice  for 
illustration;  but  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
sist instancing  the  felicitous  sign  in  the 
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Paris  theatre:  'All  ladies  over  thirty- 
five  may  retain  their  hats.' 

Children's  ruses  are  as  pleasant  to 
dwell  upon  as  other  products  of  their 
unspoiled  imaginations.  When  Burne- 
Jones's  nurse,  puzzled  by  his  silences, 
asked  what  he  was  thinking  about,  he 
used  to  answer  'Camels.'  Darwin,  when 
a  child,  invented  a  whole  fabric  to 
show  how  fond  he  was  of  speaking  the 
truth;  and  Peter  Pan  expresses  the  feel- 
ing of  all  childhood  when,  goaded  past 
endurance,  he  breathes  quick  short 
breaths,  five  a  second.  He  had  heard 
that  every  time  you  breathe,  a  grown- 
up dies. 

Over  certain  adult  children  we  linger 
as  gratefully,  geniuses  who  really  ap- 
plied imagination  to  life,  — perhaps  the 
rarest  of  applications.  Balzac's  bare 
room  at  Les  Jardins  had  stage  direc- 
tions charcoaled  on  the  plastered  walls : 
'Rosewood  panels,  Gobelin  tapestries, 
Venetian  mirror,  an  inlaid  cabinet 
stands  here;  here  hangs  a  Raphael.' 
Dickens  painted  the  walls  of  his  library 
at  Gads  Hill  to  represent  bookshelves 
in  tiers  around  the  entire  room.  The 
titles  on  the  sham  tomes  were  likewise 
of  his  own  invention :  A  History  of  the 
Middling  Ages,  in  many  volumes;  Has 
a  Cat  Nine  Lives  ?  Was  Shakespeare's 
Mother's  Hair  Red  ?  Paul  Verlaine  died 
in  a  golden  house,  the  last  amusement 
of  this  big  child  of  abject  poverty  hav- 
ing been  to  brush  everything  about  him 
with  liquid  gold. 

We  not-geniuses  wear  our  ruses  as 
our  rue,  with  a  difference;  but  we  take 
off  our  hats  to  those  brave  souls  and  try 
afar  off  to  imitate  their  self-enchant- 
ments. No  man  possesses  all  that  he 
wants  or  is  quite  happy;  but  by  bluff- 
ing a  bit,  as  Max  Beerbohm  says,  a 
man  can  gain  some  of  the  advantages 
that  he  would  possess  by  really  having 
it.  Those  who  have  nothing  on  earth 
have  a  right  to  claim  a  portion  of 
the  heavens.  In  resolute  hands  much 


may  be  done  with  a  star,  as  George 
Meredith  demonstrated  in  his  Count- 
ess of  Selden.  On  a  clear  night  of 
May,  1860,  Garibaldi  gazed  at  the  un- 
wonted brightness  of  Arcturus,  and 
half  in  jest  told  his  aides  that  Arcturus 
was  his  star,  chosen  by  him  when  a 
sailor,  and  that  its  splendor  foreboded 
victory.  How  it  came! 

Whoever  craves  the  grand  thrill  has 
but  to  take  down  Balzac's  Country 
Doctor  and  read  that  marvelous  chap- 
ter of  the  Napoleonic  legend,  with  its 
pounding  'He  had  a  Star!'  Besides 
his  star,  Napoleon  had  a  consummate 
mastery  of  the  ruse.  How  he  put  it 
forth  as  a  feeler,  —  watch  him  drop 
his  handkerchief  in  front  of  Markof, 
the  Russian  ambassador,  and  then 
stand  waiting  to  have  it  handed  to 
him.  But  two  can  play  at  a  ruse  de 
guerre.  Markof  instantly  dropped  his 
own  handkerchief  beside  the  other, 
and  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  leaving  Bon- 
aparte's where  it  lay.  That  settled 
that. 

After  Napoleon  put  the  Due  d'En- 
ghien  to  death,  Paris  was  so  horrified 
that  the  tyrant's  throne  tottered.  A 
counter  revolution  would  doubtless 
have  taken  place  had  not  Napoleon 
ordered  a  new  ballet  to  be  brought  out 
with  the  utmost  splendor  at  the  Opera. 
The  subject  he  pitched  on  was  Ossian, 
or  the  Bards.  In  Southey's  day  it  was 
still  remembered  as  the  greatest  spec- 
tacle ever  exhibited  in  Paris,  and  in 
consequence  the  duke's  murder  was 
forgotten  and  nothing  but  the  new 
ballet  talked  about.  It  is  a  familiar 
device  of  great  tacticians,  this  of  operat- 
ing a  diversion.  The  probable  origin 
of  half  the  ghost  stories  of  old  English 
houses  is  that  the  room  which  contained 
the  secret  stair  and  the  trap-door  was 
said  to  be  haunted  merely  as  a  ruse  to 
discourage  prying  investigators.  In  our 
occasional  zeal  a  la  ruse,  however,  we 
should  not  let  the  method  overreach 
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the  result,  as  when  Tolstoi  recognized 
Demosthenes  by  the  pebble  hidden  in 
his  golden  mouth. 

Lubrication  is  not  the  engine,  nor 
the  power  that  drives  its  wheels,  yet 
without  it  the  machinery  is  motionless 
or  tears  itself  in  pieces.  So  one  of  the 
pleasantest  phases  of  life's  little  ruses 
is  that  which  deals  with  our  social 
selves.  A  friend  of  mine  recalls  seeing 
her  grandparents  adding  up  the  same 
column  of  figures  to  discover  if  they 
corresponded,  and  when  they  differed 
the  man  said,  'Dear,  I  must  have 
made  a  mistake.'  I  think  the  narrator 
herself  had  caught  something  of  the 
charm,  the  joyousness,  from  the  way 
those  early  family  divergencies  were 
adjusted. 

De  Craye  in  The  Egoist  made  a  man 
act  Solomon  by  praising  his  wisdom. 
Palmerston  used  to  greet  all  whom  he 
did  not  know  with  *  How  d'ye  do,  and 
how 's  the  old  complaint  ? '  which  fitted 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Triv- 
ial illustrations,  indeed,  which  we  may 
dismiss  with  this  single  note  of  recog- 
nition, that  they  are  every  whit  as  so- 
cially sincere  as  'literal  truths'  told 
often  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  an 
entirely  false  impression. 

At  times  the  ruse  rises  into  a  fine  art. 
I  recall  the  cunning  artist  who  painted 
the  beautiful  Irish  girl,  twice  a  duchess, 
with  a  sunflower  that  turns  from  the 
sun  to  look  at  her;  and  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
heroine  who,  as  amateur  clerk,  tries  to 
make  the  old  bookkeeper  forget  that 
she  is  a  woman,  by  whistling.  A  mil- 
lionaire peasant  of  Russia  wished  Engel 
to  give  piano  lessons  to  his  daughter, 
but  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost  thought 
that  she  might  do  without  learning  the 
black  keys.  The  master  sat  down  at 
the  piano  and  played  Chopin's  fitude 
on  the  black  keys  so  divinely  that  the 
father  exclaimed,  'The  devil  take  the 
five  roubles:  she  shall  learn  to  play  on 
the  black  keys  too.'  Richard  Bentley's 


engagement  is  said  to  have  been  bro- 
ken off  because  he  expressed  a  doubt 
about  the  book  of  Daniel.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's golden  image  is  described  as 
sixty  cubits  high  and  six  broad.  'Now,' 
said  Bentley,  'this  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion: it  ought  to  have  been  ten  cubits 
broad  at  least ' ;  which  made  the  good 
lady  weep.  The  lovers'  difference  was 
arranged,  however,  on  the  basis  that 
the  sixty  cubits  included  the  pedestal. 
Aldrich,  we  know,  wrote  each  set  of 
'Margery  Daw'  letters  in  a  different 
room,  with  different  ink  and  pen  and 
on  different  paper.  Turgenieff  so  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  nihilistic  theories 
of  his  hero  Bazaroff  that  he  kept  a  diary 
in  his  name,  appreciating  the  current 
events  from  both  points  of  view.  As  an 
artist,  too,  admit  Moses,  of  whom  a 
well-known  lecturer  suggests,  'When 
the  lawgiver  wanted  to  say,  "It  seems 
to  me,"  he  put  it,  "And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses." 

Not  infrequently,  given  the  ruse  we 
can  reconstruct  the  man,  the  type,  or 
the  race-perpetrator.  What  body  of  leg- 
islators but  the  British  would  hold  to 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds?  Custom  says 
that  a  man  cannot  resign  his  seat  in 
Parliament;  but  he  may  apply  for  the 
stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds, 
accept  it,  and  immediately  give  it  up. 
He  cannot  hold  another  office  while  in 
Parliament.  Chiltern  is  not  an  office, 
but  an  exit.  By  another  official  fiction, 
the  Island  of  Ascension  is  considered 
a  vessel  of  war,  and  as  such  is  com- 
manded by  the  Admiralty  —  one  joke 
which  Gilbert  omitted  from  Pinafore. 
'Gild  the  farthing  if  you  will,  it  re- 
mains a  farthing  still.' 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  com- 
placent, dogmatic  delusions  of  our  ac- 
quaintances, typified  possibly  by  the 
woman  who  marked  her  penny  before 
putting  it  in  the  collection-box  and  tri- 
umphantly received  it  back  next  morn- 
ing from  the  grocer,  having  '  knowed 
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well  that  the  heathen  never  got  it'; 
proof  which  it  is  not  for  a  mere  com- 
mentator to  parry.  If  some  one  asked 
you  who  wrote  'An  Ode  to  Duty'  and 
then  considered  he  had  done  with  that 
subject,  could  you  by  any  chance  have 
named  Lamb  instead  of  Wordsworth? 
or  if  you  were  asked  who  turned  away 
his  head  as  he  opened  a  letter  from 
an  office-seeker,  so  as  not  to  see  if  any 
money  fell  from  the  envelope,  and  then 
*  homed  to  dinner,'  could  you  have  fail- 
ed to  mention  old  Pepys? 

'T  is  a  sonsy  vista,  twinkling  with 
dancing  leaves  and  beckoning  flowers, 
tnis  rusey  lane,  leading  to  the  rainbow 
and  the  pot  of  gold.  Never  to  lose  the 
halo  around  life  was  Susan  Ferrier's 
ideal;  while  Nietzsche  proclaimed  loud 
and  often  that  life  needs  fictions  as  a 
safety  valve  from  the  pressure  of  life. 
The  most  solemn  of  us  has  the  power 
in  some  degree  to  transform  the  light 
of  the  common  day  and  common- 
place people  into  something  rare  and 
strange. 

*  Never  chop  the  hash  too  fine:  it 
might  poison  the  family!'  my  mother 
used  to  say  —  all  our  mothers !  The 
first  time  it  caused  a  horrified  stare  and 
all  chopping  ceased;  but  ever  after- 


ward the  order  made  the  little  hand 
work  extra  fast,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  laugh. 

Often  just  the  gymnastics  of  a  ruse, 
oblivious  of  the  result  sought,  tone  our 
mental  and  spiritual  muscles.  *  A  smile 
on  your  lips!'  was  the  command  of 
Louis  Philippe  when  he  watched  his 
children  at  their  riding  lessons  and 
noticed  a  frightened  look  on  some  lit- 
tle face;  *a  smile  on  your  lips!'  Culti- 
vate the  twinkle  of  social  lures,  a  royal 
philosophy  admonishes  us;  do  things 
with  a  swing  and  a  rhythm,  as  Japan- 
ese sailors  do;  trick  yourself  if  need  be, 
for  the  infusion  of  the  play-interest 
ameliorates  the  tediousness  of  the  task; 
mystify  your  suitors  sometimes,  by 
raveling  out  by  night  the  garment  you 
wove  by  day;  make  a  lever  of  the  ruse 
in  your  hand,  for  self-protection  and 
self-encouragement  and  cheer;  to  en- 
lighten and  urge  and  inspire  others;  as 
a  link  with  the  past  and  a  claim  on  the 
future;  as  a  bluff  and  a  pastime;  as  a 
fine  art. 

Come,  strike  that  chord  of  the  sev- 
enth, and  if  the  sluggard  does  not  rush 
down  and  play  the  resolution,  resolve 
it  yourself,  and  then  go  the  more  gayly 
back  whence  you  came. 
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RETURNING 

THE  spirit  of  returning  is  one  of  the 
most  profoundly  beautiful  influences 
that  help  to  mould  the  wayward  life 
of  man.  Perhaps  it  is  even  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  deeply  significant. 
The  very  waywardness  may  be  its 
work,  since  only  out  of  departure  can 
any  return  come  to  pass,  since  strife  and 
restlessness  alone  can  bring  forth  rest. 

The  philosophers  say  that  God  pro- 
jected creation  away  from  Himself  in 
order  that  it  might  hunger  and  thirst 
to  get  back  to  him;  and  certainly  the 
whole  course  of  our  human  life  bears 
out  this  theory.  We  are  born  with  a 
cry  on  our  lips,  we  grow  up  blindly, 
rebelliously,  our  entire  development  is 
a  process  of  effort  and  pain;  paradox- 
ically, the  more  intelligently  we  enjoy 
things,  the  more  they  sting  and  fret 
us.  Why?  Because  our  finiteness  op- 
presses us,  our  separation  from  the  se- 
rene, competent  Whole.  We  feel  that 
all  our  experience  is  boundless,  fathom- 
less; and  we  have  only  a  little  dangling 
plummet  with  which  to  sound  it.  No 
wonder  we  long  after  the  infinite  ca- 
pacity which  seems  to  be  our  birth- 
right but  which  our  mortal  destiny  has 
inexplicably  forfeited. 

We  do  not  always  realize  this  with 
our  human  reason,  although  our  in- 
stinctive preferences  confess  it  accu- 
rately. From  high  to  low  and  low  to 
high  in  the  range  of  experience,  there 
are  few  of  us  who  do  not  prefer  the 
systole  of  things  to  the  diastole.  What 
an  effort  we  have  to  make  to  resist  the 
law  of  gravitation,  and  how  comfort- 
able is  the  inevitable  giving  over  of  the 
attempt  and  the  serene  descent  of  the 


hill!  Still  more  commonplace  is  the 
every-day  truth  that  most  of  us  like  to 
go  to  bed  and  hate  to  get  up.  There  is 
a  significance  in  the  rapture  with  which 
we  sink  into  the  arms  of  sleep,  letting 
ourselves  go,  entirely  abandoning  our- 
selves. And  equally  full  of  meaning  is 
the  reluctance  with  which  we  pull  our- 
selves back  in  the  morning,  gathering, 
piecing  ourselves  together,  taking  up 
our  partial  ways. 

Do  we  not  make  all  our  journeys 
largely  that  we  may  know  the  bliss  of 
coming  home  again?  We  set  forth 
blithely  enough  (the  need  of  change  is 
inherent  in  all  humanity),  and  for 
awhile  we  feel  no  regret  for  the  fa- 
miliarity which  we  have  left  behind  us. 
We  glory  and  rejoice  in  the  new,  re- 
freshing our  eyes  and  hearts.  But  by 
and  by  comes  the  turn,  the  hesitating, 
pausing,  and  the  slow  looking  back. 
The  glory  around  us  fades  as  if  a  cloud 
had  come  over  the  sun;  and  behind  us 
the  glow  rests  on  the  distant  spot 
from  which  we  set  forth.  Ah!  then, 
according  to  our  dispositions,  we  run 
or  we  saunter  back,  devouring  the  miles 
in  our  eagerness  or  protracting  the 
pleasure  that  we  may  taste  it  fully. 
And  when  once  again  we  stand  on 
the  thresholds  of  our  quiet,  familiar 
homes,  was  there  any  gladness  of  going 
forth  to  compare  with  this  flooding 
bliss  of  return?  We  are  back  where  we 
belong.  We  have  tasted  novelty  and 
have  found  it  good,  chiefly  as  a  spice 
to  quicken  the  familiar.  We  have 
filled  our  hands;  we  would  empty  them 
now,  and  fold  them,  and  yield  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  spirit  of  peace. 
We  have  come  unto  our  own  again, 
and  our  own  has  received  us. 
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The  grandeur  of  autumn  has  its 
source  in  this  idea  of  return.  The  spring 
and  the  early  summer  are  restless, 
quick  and  vivid,  and  thrilling  with  life, 
but  unsatisfying.  They  are  lavish  in 
promises,  half  of  which  can  never  be 
fulfilled  and  the  other  half  of  which 
disappoint  more  than  they  gratify. 
They  are  contagiously  vigorous,  enlist- 
ing all  life  in  the  energy  of  their  onward 
march.  Way!  Way!  for  the  universe. 
It  is  at  last  going  to  declare  itself,  is 
going  to  make  its  goal.  But  after  the 
full  tide  is  reached  in  the  most  com- 
monplace and  uninteresting  month  of 
the  year,  after  July  has  bored  us  with 
its  heavy,  monotonous  foliage  and  its 
sultry  days,  after  we  are  satiated  with 
progress,  then  comes  the  blessed  turn. 
August  lays  slow  fingers  of  peace  upon 
the  year.  Never  mind;  come  back. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  quite  worth  while, 
all  this  mighty  stress  and  effort;  per- 
haps the  achievement  was  rather  negli- 
gible. Coming  back  is  always  worth 
while,  is  always  worth  the  most  futile 
departure.  Come  back,  come  back,  come 
back!  All  shall  thus  be  well!  Blessed 
August !  It  is  as  full  of  hope  and  heal- 
ing as  July  is  heavy  with  dissatisfac- 
tion. Come  back?  Indeed,  we  come. 

But  the  return  is  gradual.  Through 
weeks  and  months  it  feels  its  slow, 
sure,  quiet  way.  It  knows  no  relapses; 
with  the  coming  of  August,  the  stress 
has  once  for  all  gone  out  of  the  year. 
There  is  never  any  doubt  which  way 
the  tide  is  facing.  But  there  is  an  un- 
troubled delay,  a  happy  lingering.  Re- 
turning is  too  dear  a  process  to  be 
wasted.  Little  by  little,  through  the 
strong,  serene  days  of  September,  the 
fingers  of  our  peace  reach  after  us  and 
gather  us.  Sometimes,  for  very  joy  of 
our  capture,  we  turn  our  faces  and  pre- 
tend to  look  the  other  way;  September 
has  some  seemingly  aggressive  and  in- 
dependent moods.  But  never  is  there 
any  deflection  of  our  footsteps,  any 


resistance  to  the  blessed  power  that 
has  laid  hold  upon  our  lives.  We  come, 
we  come. 

The  whole  symbolic  earth  expresses 
the  spirit  of  its  autumn  peace.  The 
mown  meadows  lie  content,  vibrant 
with  the  drowsy  song  of  grasshoppers 
and  crickets;  the  hills  dream  round  the 
valley,  veiled  in  sun- woven  mists;  the 
dim  blue  sky  is  full  of  slow,  vague 
clouds.  But  the  woods  are  the  best 
home,  nay,  the  very  temple  of  the 
returning  bliss.  More  and  more  silent 
they  grow,  as  the  days  draw  onward. 
Even  the  hermit  thrush,  their  priest, 
ceases  to  chant  in  them;  their  shadows 
passively  yield  up  the  little  flitting 
presences  which  filled  them  with  sub- 
dued animation  during  the  early  sum- 
mer. They  become  graver,  more  aus- 
tere and  gentle. 

With  the  first  frosts,  the  outermost 
trees  begin  the  great  change  that 
makes  their  order  the  prophets  of  the 
autumn.  They  dip  their  fingers  in  the 
red  sunrise.  Little  by  little  the  glory 
spreads,  stealing  inward  in  waves  of 
crimson  and  gold.  One  who  worships 
the  woods  can  then  not  afford  to  leave 
them  a  day  unvisited,  the  phases  of 
their  transfiguration  are  so  incessantly 
wonderful.  They  grow  august  and 
holy.  A  golden  light  floods  them  — 
not  from  the  sun,  but  from  their  own 
being,  like  the  face  of  a  saint.  Deep 
within  them,  the  ferns,  transmuted  to 
pale  spirits,  bow  in  frail  ghostly  ranks. 
There  is  no  sound.  The  very  wind 
forbears.  The  return  would  seem  to  be 
almost  consummated. 

But  it  is  the  falling  of  the  leaves  that 
sets  the  seal  upon  the  beautiful,  signifi- 
cant process.  There  is  no  more  thrill- 
ing, solemn  sight  in  all  the  range  of 
nature.  In  the  beginning,  a  few  at  a 
time,  they  come  drifting,  circling  down- 
ward, utterly  careless  and  unobtrusive, 
yet  deeply  purposeful.  With  a  sigh  they 
seek  the  warm,  pungent  earth  which  is 
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to  each  one  of  them  the  ultimate  breast 
of  God.  Then  more  and  more  of  them 
come.  By  and  by,  the  dim,  shining 
temple  is  full  of  the  soft  stir  of  their 
passing  —  frail  shapes,  crossing  the 
motionless  lines  of  the  trees,  floating 
athwart  the  shadows,  animating  the  in- 
ner gloom.  Their  faint,  sighing  whis- 
per voices  the  silence  of  the  forest  more 
poignantly  than  the  hymns  of  the  her- 
mit thrush.  If  the  wind  still  forbears, 
they  fall  slowly,  freeing  themselves  of 
their  own  accord,  knowing  the  utter- 
most joy  of  self-abandonment.  Multi- 
tudes fall  together,  however,  going 
hand  in  hand  to  their  common  end. 
Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the  valley  of 
decision.  They  know  what  they  want, 
and  they  take  it  together,  deeply  satis- 
fied. 

Death :  it  is  just  that.  The  word  that 
we  all  combine  to  avoid,  disparage, 
translate;  yet  surely  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  words  in  our  language.  It  is 
death  that  the  leaves  seek,  the  brook 
seeks,  the  year  seeks,  death  that  we  all 
seek  together.  This  is  not  unnatural  in 
us;  it  is  the  most  profoundly  natural 
thing  we  do.  We  are  partial  creatures, 
temporarily  blinded  to  all  but  fleeting, 
uncertain  glimpses  of  reality;  of  course 
we  long  for  the  clear  vision  which  we 
hope  that  the  dissolution  of  our  teasing 
senses  will  give.  Heirs  of  infinity,  in- 
explicably hemmed  in  now  on  every 
side,  we  inevitably  wish  that  we  might 
come  of  age.  We  cannot,  we  would 
not  hasten  the  coming,  for  the  process 
itself  is  very  good;  but  every  step 
that  lessens  the  distance  deepens  our 
content. 

The  day  becomes  more  solemn  and  serene, 

Now  noon  is  past. 

That  is  a  song  of  returning.  Poetry 
is  full  of  such  songs,  and  so  is  the  com- 
mon speech  of  every  day.  If  we  listen, 
we  shall  hear  the  burden  everywhere 
the  same. 

Oh,  dear,  dim  Goal,  which  incites  in 


us  such  longing,  the  only  longing 
that  is  ever  satisfied,  —  what  wilt  thou 
do  with  us  when  we  find  thee?  Allow 
us  to  rest  in  thy  freedom  and  know 
thy  immensity,  or  send  us  forth  again 
to  work  among  the  shows  of  things? 
That  is  no  concern  of  ours,  that  is  thy 
business,  we  must  leave  it  to  thee. 
Our  concern  is  to  find  thee  now,  find 
thee,  find  thee.  For  surely  we  have 
lost  thee,  and  surely  we  are  thine. 

OUR  VILLAGE  ARTIST 

THE  way  to  the  studio  lies  through  a 
stretch  of  pines,  whose  green  arms,  up- 
lifted, seem  to  pierce  the  intense  blue 
of  a  southern  sky.  You  tread  a  narrow, 
needle-strewn  path,  drinking  in  deep 
breaths  of  sweetness,  until  you  reach 
the  house  on  the  hill.  Its  exterior  gives 
no  hint  of  the  owner;  any  one  might 
live  there.  Within,  a  winding  stair 
brings  the  visitor  up  to  an  open  door 
near  the  landing,  and  a  cheery  voice 
pipes,  'Come  in.' 

You  pause  on  the  threshold  in  aston- 
ishment. Here  is  no  studio  proper, 
with  its  column  of  light  descending 
upon  the  rich  furnishings,  the  collec- 
tion of  beautiful  pictures,  and  the  easel 
holding  some  half-finished  sketch  that 
shows  in  every  bold  stroke  of  the  brush 
the  master  hand.  Here,  instead,  is  a 
bedroom,  having  all  the  distinguishing 
features  of  a  back  bedroom.  The  floor 
is  rugless.  A  gaping  chest  of  drawers, 
refusing  to  keep  its  back  to  the  wall, 
stands  in  one  corner.  The  faded  glories 
of  a  poppy  field  cover  the  dry,  brown 
breadths  of  a  screen,  which  half-heart- 
edly, and  not  at  all  successfully,  at- 
tempts to  hide  a  washstand.  A  pitcher 
with  a  broken  nose,  and  a  jar  encircled 
by  a  border  in  imitation  of  an  autumn 
sunset,  are  shamelessly  exposed.  An- 
other glance  reveals  a  bureau  doing 
duty  for  a  writing-desk  and  a  maga- 
zine-rack, a  tall  bed,  and  two  sewing 
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machines  drawn  up  near  the  window. 
Newspapers  full  of  ancient  history, 
scattered  in  every  direction,  flutter 
their  pages  hysterically  whenever  the 
wind  seeks  entrance.  An  incompetent, 
round-faced  clock  points  its  idle  hands 
to  six-thirty,  and  stares  vindictively  at 
its  gaudy  cousin  across  the  room.  The 
latter  is  ticking  industriously.  The 
walls  are  decorated,  not  with  rare  paint- 
ings, but  with  newspaper  clippings;  one 
fully  describing  the  proper  methods  of 
preparing  fruit  punch  and  stuffed  to- 
matoes, another  commenting  on  street- 
car manners  in  Buffalo.  The  only  pic- 
tures are  those  of  women  in  autumn 
frocks. 

And  the  artist?  She  is  a  tight  little 
woman,  spare  of  face  and  form,  care- 
lessly dressed.  Her  black  hair  stands 
up  in  defiant  spikes,  and  her  gray  eyes 
snap  behind  steel-bowed  spectacles. 
But  you  can  see  traces  of  good  humor 
round  the  mouth,  and  a  vagrant  twin- 
kle behind  the  spectacles. 

This  is  Miss  Vermeil  Crimm,  our  vil- 
lage artist. 

*  Artist!' you  cry.  *  Am  I  in  some  fu- 
turist dream  where  all  my  ideas  of  law 
and  order  are  upside  down,  my  con- 
ception of  the  beautiful  twisted  out  of 
shape  until  past  recognition,  my  visions 
of  an  artist  and  his  workshop  totally 
destroyed?  Are  not  one's  surroundings 
indicative  of  one's  self?  Surely,  this 
untidy  room,  which  lacks  a  single  love- 
ly object,  speaks  loudly  of  the  absence 
of  any  artistic  taste.  Artist,  indeed! 
Why,  Miss  Vermeil  would  not  make  a 
half-way  housekeeper!  one  can  see  by 
the  whirlwind  look  of  the  room  that 
she  is  always  rushed.  Even  for  a  hun- 
gry, home-coming  husband  she  would 
not  have  dinner  on  time,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  parlor  would  shrivel 
.the  soul  of  a  New  England  housewife.' 

It  is  a  natural  conclusion,  a  just 
criticism.  But  look  again.  Over  the 
bed  lies  a  fluff  of  diaphanous  fabric, 


exquisite  in  texture  and  shade;  here  are 
lustrous  satins  and  silks,  shrouded 
from  the  dust,  partly  concealed  in  the 
gaping  drawers;  the  machine  needle  is 
running  a  scarlet  thread  through  the 
bright  folds  of  a  serge  dress;  this  fin- 
ished waist  of  lavender  flecked  with 
amber  was  brought  to  its  state  of  per- 
fection by  skillful  fingers.  These  are 
the  materials  with  which  our  artist 
works;  the  needle  shares  equal  honors 
with  the  brush.  Moreover,  any  lady 
whose  pocket-book  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  undergoing  a  fast,  or  does  not  exist 
chiefly  upon  a  nickel  diet,  can  serve  as 
a  model. 

Yes,  the  soul  of  an  artist  burns  with- 
in this  little  gray  wisp  of  a  woman. 
What  matter  if  she  turn  scrubwoman, 
and  scour  the  kitchen  floor  by  candle- 
light? In  the  morning  she  is  the  art- 
ist, —  planning,  arranging,  stitching, 
mixing  her  colors  with  a  fine  discrim- 
ination, fashioning  garments  of  beauty 
and  grace.  She  nods  gravely  at  a  mid- 
dle-aged black  silk,  but  watch  her  eyes 
sparkle  over  the  possibilities  of  an 
evening  gown.  Her  hand  caresses  its 
delicate,  shining  lengths,  while  her 
mind  is  busy  weaving  it  into  wondrous 
attire  for  some  stately  debutante.  To 
her  the  making  of  a  dress  is  a  labor  of 
love.  She  delights  in  the  subtleties  of 
color  and  effective  contrast,  the  flow 
of  drapery,  the  gleam  of  ivory  satin, 
yet  no  detail  is  too  small  for  painstak- 
ing treatment. 

I  look  at  the  room,  and  then  at  my 
little  gray  artist  bending  over  her  task, 
reveling  in  the  joy  of  creation.  The 
two  are  incompatible.  Yet  I  believe 
that  her  workshop  is  not  so  much  an 
expression  of  herself  as  is  her  art,  — 
that  is  the  breath  of  life  to  her.  She 
will  not  stop  to  rest,  even  on  Christmas 
Day.  She  lives  spiritually  and  mental- 
ly as  well  as  financially  by  her  needle, 
and  the  stamp  of  her  individuality  is 
upon  each  completed  work  of  art. 
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I  am  sure  that  her  soul  *  goes  clad  in 
gorgeous  things';  that  the  dexterous 
fingers  and  keen  eyes  are  guided  by  the 
same  beauty-loving  soul.  Whatever  the 
stuff  of  souls,  I  know  that  the  Great 
Artist  fashioned  hers  in  the  early  bloom 
of  the  morning,  and  gave  to  it  all  the 
radiance  that  one  misses  in  her  strange 
little  person. 

A   TRUE   STORY 

A  WAR  correspondent  was  riding 
over  the  blood-soaked  plains  of  central 
Macedonia;  his  horse  was  tired  and 
stumbled  occasionally,  but  was  still  suf- 
ficiently wide-awake  to  shy  and  wince 
uneasily  when  an  unburied  corpse  lay 
across  its  path  or  the  stench  of  some 
unusually  large  pool  of  blood  reached 
its  twitching  nostrils.  The  correspon- 
dent, however,  paid  no  attention;  such 
sights  and  smells  were  customary.  For 
days  he  had  ridden  with  the  Greek 
troops  in  the  wake  of  the  flying  Bul- 
garian army  —  he  had  passed  through 
the  burnt  and  devastated  villages  where 
dogs  fed  on  charred  remains,  he  had 
seen  the  awful  well  where  the  bodies  of 
women  and  children  were  piled  so  thick 
and  so  high  that  the  Bulgar  murderers 
had  pressed  and  forced  down  with 
tombstones  wrenched  from  the  adjoin- 
ing Turkish  cemetery  the  recalcitrant 
heads  and  limbs  that  would  protrude 
over  the  margin.  So  toward  the  close 
of  his  long  day's  ride,  he  sat  loosely  in 
his  saddle  and  nodded  wearily. 

Suddenly,  something  attracted  his 
attention,  —  a  very  simple  thing:  two 
new  white  wooden  crosses  on  two 
freshly  turned  graves.  Of  graves  there 
were  plenty  in  this  land  of  death,  — 
death  that  was  glorious  or  ignominious 
or  pitiful,  —  but  of  crosses  there  were 
none:  the  Greek  army,  hot  in  pursuit  of 
the  panic-struck  enemy  had  little  time 
to  mark  the  burial  places  of  the  brave 
who  had  already  fallen  by  thousands  in 
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the  great  battles  of  Kilkish  Lachana 
and  Doiran.  The  cry  was  ever  *  For- 
ward! Faster  and  faster  still!  For- 
ward, to  cleanse  the  land  of  our  fathers 
from  the  savage  murderous  breed !  Ven- 
geance for  the  slaughtered  and  liberty 
for  the  living!  Later  we  will  count  our 
dead  and  mourn  for  them!' 

Those  who  were  buried  in  these  two 
graves  must  be  men  of  note,  officers 
of  high  rank,  perhaps.  Well,  he  would 
rest  his  tired  horse  a  while  and  ask. 

The  graves  were  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
and  as  he  drew  nearer  he  noticed  that 
a  soldier  knelt  beside  them  praying. 
Only  a  few  yards  away  stood  six  Bul- 
garian guns,  and  around  the  guns  a  knot 
of  Greek  soldiers  sat  talking  and  smok- 
ing in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  They 
greeted  him  courteously,  made  room  for 
him,  and  offered  him  cigarettes. 

The  correspondent  had  been  a  long 
time  in  Greece  and  understood  the  lan- 
guage perfectly;  when  he  mentioned 
the  graves  a  soldier  rose  and  spoke  to 
his  comrade  who  was  still  praying, 
heedless  of  all  else.  The  man  stood 
up  immediately  and  came  towards  the 
correspondent;  his  face  was  white  and 
drawn  and  his  eyes  glittered,  but  there 
were  no  tears  in  them. 

'We  were  four  brothers,'  he  said, 
*  three  of  us  served  in  the  same  foot- 
regiment;  I  am  an  artilleryman.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Kilkish, 
my  brother  Nicolas  fell.  When  the 
enemy  was  driven  back  the  others 
searched  everywhere  for  him,  hoping 
to  find  him  alive.  They  found  him  — 
ah,  God!'  (The  man  ground  his  teeth 
and  shook  his  clenched  fists .)  *  May  the 
lowest  hell  take  those  devils!  They 
found  his  corpse  savagely,  hideously 
mutilated.  Then  they  swore  a  great 
oath;  they  swore  by  the  Holy  Virgin 
and  by  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  to 
have  vengeance;  such  vengeance  as  the 
whole  world  should  hear  of.  Two  days 
later,  our  troops  were  ordered  to  take 
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these  guns;  Bulgar  infantry  was  in- 
trenched below  —  see  the  trenches  — 
and  the  guns  wrought  fearful  havoc 
amongst  our  men;  rank  after  rank 
went  down;  the  first  attack  was  re- 
pulsed. But  my  brothers  contrived  to 
slip  unseen  through  the  enemy's  lines 
—  we  are  mountaineers  and  know  how 
to  hide  behind  a  rock  or  a  bush  or  a 
stone.  They  gained  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  rushed  up;  those  below  did  not 
notice  them,  the  guns  above  could  do 
them  no  harm.  Up  they  went  at  full 
speed.  The  gunners  were  unarmed. 
With  their  bayonets,  and  then  with 
their  knives,  my  brothers  fell  upon 
them,  and  slew  and  slew!  Holy  Virgin! 
how  they  thrust  and  hacked  and 
hewed!  The  spirit  of  the  slaughtered 
one  stood  beside  them  and  was  glad. 
The  guns  were  black  with  blood  and 
silent,  sir,  silent,  for  there  was  no  one 
left  to  fire  them.  Thirty-seven  gunners 
they  killed,  and  took  six  guns;  my 
brothers,  two  men  alone;  six  great  guns 
that  will  slay  no  more  Greek  soldiers! 
And  then  the  end  came,  for  three  offi- 
cers ran  up  with  revolvers. 

*  Below,  the  Bulgar  infantry  broke 
and  fled,  and  our  men  came  up  at  the 
double.  They  found  my  brothers  lying 
dead  on  a  heap  of  corpses;  their  bodies 
were  pierced  through  and  through  with 
bullets,  but  they  were  well  content;  I 
saw  them  later,  they  were  smiling. 

'Our  king  has  promised  that  those 
guns  shall  be  melted  down  into  medals; 
medals  for  those  who,  like  my  brothers, 
have  done  great  deeds. 

'And  now,  I  am  the  only  one  left;  I 
think  God  will  spare  my  life,  so  that  I 
may  take  the  tale  home  to  my  village 
and  to  my  mother.  My  mother!  she 
will  be  proud  and  she  will  not  weep 
for  her  sons,  for  they  kept  their  vow 
and  they  were  very  brave  men.' 

The  correspondent  said  not  a  word; 
he  rose  to  his  feet  and  with  uncovered 
head  stood  for  a  few  minutes  beside  the 


graves.  Then  he  took  out  his  pencil 
and  scrawled  a  few  words  on  a  sheet 
of  paper;  he  also  would  take  the  tale 
home,  —  not  to  a  small  village  in  the 
Greek  mountains,  but  to  the  great 
cities,  so  that  the  brothers'  vow  should 
be  completed  and  the  whole  world 
should  hear. 

The  correspondent  knew  now  why 
he  had  come  upon  the  graves  in  the 
twilight. 

THE   KNOCKING   AT   THE   DOOR 

A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  I  read  that 
part  of  De  Quincey's  Confessions  which 
has  to  do  with '  The  knocking  at  the 
gate  in  Macbeth,'  and  at  that  time,  I 
remember,  it  brought  to  my  mind  some 
rather  strange  but  immature  thoughts. 
Having  recently  reread  this  little  essay 
the  thoughts  have  come  again. 

De  Quincey  speaks  of  the  effect,  on 
his  mind,  of  this  particular  knocking  at 
the  gate,  and  explains  the  reason  for 
the  act  in  a  very  plausible  way  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare recognizing  the  need  of  it,  as 
an  act  of  transition  from  the  passion 
incident  to  the  murder  to  the  resump- 
tion of  normal  actualities.  'For,'  he 
says,'  we  must  be  made  sensible  that 
the  world  of  ordinary  life  is  suddenly 
arrested,  laid  asleep,  tranced,  racked 
into  a  dread  armistice;  .  .  .  and  all 
must  pass  self-withdrawn  into  a  deep 
syncope  and  suspension  of  earthly  pas- 
sion. Hence  it  is  that  when  the  deed 
is  done,  when  the  work  of  darkness  is 
perfect,  then  the  world  of  darkness 
passes  away  like  a  pageantry  in  the 
clouds.  The  knocking  at  the  gate  is 
heard;  and  it  makes  known  audibly 
that  the  reaction  has  commenced; 
.  .  .  and  makes  us  profoundly  sensible 
of  the  awful  parenthesis  that  had  sus- 
pended them.' 

Beyond  doubt  he  is  speaking  speci- 
fically of  the  knocking  in  Macbeth,  and 
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of  that  which  pertained  particularly 
to  an  act  of  murder.  But,  to  me,  all 
knocking  at  a  closed  door  is  fraught 
with  the  tragic,  an  imperative  sum- 
mons to  open  to  the  unknown;  to  sus- 
pend, for  the  time,  the  present  action 
or  conversation  to  make  way  for  that 
which  may  not  be  denied.  I  have  ob- 
served, with  myself  particularly,  when 
in  a  room  alone,  that  a  sudden  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  coming  without  pre- 
vious warning  as  to  who  might  wish 
admittance,  suspends,  as  if  in  mid-air, 
the  thought  or  act  upon  which  I  am 
engaged.  A  feeling  of  vague  apprehen- 
sion possesses  me,  a  momentary  won- 
derment at  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
interruption  of  thought.  And  I  have 
observed,  too,  when  in  a  room  with 
others,  that  at  a  knocking  at  the  door 
all  will  turn  toward  it,  suspending  ac- 
tion, leaving  the  speech  uncompleted, 
with  a  strained  expression  in  their  eyes, 
as  if  fearing  some  disaster;  while  the 
shadow  of  silence  will  fall  upon  us 
until  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  cause 
of  the  unknown  summons  discovered. 
Though  the  shadow  of  silence,  in  such 
an  instance,  is  of  such  short  duration, 
and  may  fall  so  lightly  upon  some  that 
it  may  be  unperceived,  to  me  it  is  none 
the  less  real. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  feeling  of 
apprehension?  What  movement  of  the 
soul  takes  place  in  so  short  a  time? 
This  is  a  subject  for  the  casuist,  or 
psychologist;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
all,  or  most,  of  the  tragic  things  of  life 
come  upon  us  suddenly;  the  informa- 
tion, or  warning,  is  followed  so  quickly 
by  the  act,  that  one  has  not  time  to 
bring  reason  to  bear  upon  the  situa- 
tion and  thus  rob  it  of  its  terror;  for 
with  warning  given  in  ample  time  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  possible 
catastrophe,  when  reason  has  exer- 
cised the  faculty  of  analysis  and  there 
has  been  a  consequent  acceptance  of 
the  inevitable  with  such  fortitude  as 


one  may  bring  to  bear,  the  terror  is,  at 
least  partially,  eliminated. 

We  stand  surrounded  with  the  dark- 
ness of  the  unknown;  the  vague  shad- 
ows of  things  possible  but  unforeseen 
constantly  press  upon  and  around  us. 
Somewhere,  beyond  our  present  know- 
ledge, the  wheels  of  Destiny  and  Fate 
are  grinding  out  the  grist  of  events 
which  make  up  life.  We  cannot  know 
at  what  instant  the  web  may  fly  out 
from  the  loom  and  entangle  us  in  its 
meshes.  A  feeling  of  fear,  intangible, 
unexplainable,  possesses  us.  The  fear 
of  the  unknown  —  except  when  one 
has  time  and  quiet  in  which  to  contem- 
plate its  appearance,  and  so  to  order 
one's  thoughts  that  it  may  be  received 
with  calmness  —  lies  dormant  within 
us,  yet  ready  to  spring  to  attention  at 
the  least  signal  of  danger. 

Ordinarily  we  give  our  attention  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  our  thoughts  are 
concentrated  upon  some  special  subject, 
or  have  wandered  far  afield  in  reverie. 
Then  comes  the  sudden  knocking  at  the 
door.  The  normal  action  of  the  mind 
is  temporarily  suspended,  and  the  im- 
mediate subject  is  instantly  displaced; 
the  thoughts  which  followed  leisurely 
the  broad  highway  of  purpose,  or  the 
devious  by-paths  of  fancy,  are  arrested 
by  a  sudden  shock,  even  brought  back 
quickly  with  a  spasmodic  jerk  of  the 
senses.  We  are  confronted,  unprepared, 
with  the  unknown.  A  vague  feeling  of 
fear  and  apprehension  fills  the  void 
made  by  a  cessation  of  active  cerebra- 
tion, and  we  approach  the  door  with 
hand  outstretched  to  ward  off  that 
which  may  possibly  bring  us  uneasiness, 
discomfort,  or  disaster.  And  whether 
the  messenger  who  knocks  bring  us 
good  tidings  or  bad,  there  will  be  a  mo- 
ment of  internal  unrest  until  the  soul 
has  resumed  the  state  of  tranquillity 
from  which  it  has  been  rudely  aroused. 
And  if  there  be  two  in  the  room,  at 
the  first  jarring  sound  of  the  knocking 
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each  will  look  toward  the  other  with 
a  glance  of  constraint,  an  unspoken 
questioning,  and  a  wondering. 

I  speak  here  particularly  of  knock- 
ing, rather  than  of  any  other  method  of 
seeking  admittance,  or  making  one's 
presence  known.  The  ringing  of  a  bell, 
or  a  calling,  has  on  me  no  such  effect 
as  I  have  described,  or  on  others 
whom  I  have  been  able  to  observe. 
Although  there  are  times  when  the 
sharp,  clamorous  ring  of  a  bell  may 
startle  one,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
effect  is  entirely  physical. 

The  ringing  of  a  bell  seems  to  indi- 
cate, to  me,  the  presence  of  a  person 
at  a  distance,  or  the  action  of  a  known 
force;  a  voice,  when  calling,  holds  some 
human  quality  that  does  not  alarm 
the  dormant  consciousness,  which,  at 
another  time,  might  arise  with  fear. 
And  even  if  the  voice  be  insistent,  if 
it  urge  haste,  or  possess  the  quality  of 
distress,  we  realize,  though  perhaps  un- 
consciously, that  the  thing  or  thought 
from  without  has  passed  through, 
touched,  or  affected  another  being 
similar  to  one's  self. 

With  the  knocking  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. There  is  something  strangely 
insistent,  something  imperatively  indi- 
cating that  there  must  be  no  denial, 
in  the  rapping  of  knuckles  against  a 
closed  door.  The  invisible  is  here  and 
now.  We  cannot  see  what  manner  of 
person  it  is  who  desires  the  barrier  re- 
moved which  stands  between  us.  There 
is  no  tone  of  voice,  no  visible  gesture, 
no  glance  of  eye,  conveying  the  nature 
or  attitude  of  the  messenger  awaiting 
us.  And  though  we  may  arrive  at 


some  knowledge  of  the  matter,  or  per- 
son, by  the  manner  of  knocking,  — 
according  as  it  is  timid  and  cringing, 
backward  and  hesitant,  or  loud  and 
vibrant,  forceful  and  impelling,  —  we 
must  still  open  wide  the  door  to  come 
to  a  full  realization  of  its  meaning. 
And  until  we  do  open  wide  the  door, 
uncertainty  must  remain  with  us.  And 
how  quickly  we  spring  forward,  though 
we  may  place  our  hand  hesitatingly 
on  the  knob,  to  relieve  ourselves  of 
this  uncertainty. 

For  one  fact  is  evident:  the  knock- 
ing is  pregnant  with  meaning.  And  one 
realizes  this  by  the  moment  of  silence 
which  intervenes  between  the  knock- 
ing at,  and  the  opening  of,  the  door. 
It  may  mean  to  us  a  smile  or  a  tear; 
probably  no  more  than  a  momentary 
interest.  But  no  matter;  the  knocking 
has  come  from  without,  and  one  may 
not  rest  in  peace  until  the  cause  has 
been  ascertained.  And  though  by  qui- 
escence or  effort  we  refrain  from  open- 
ing the  door,  making  no  movement  by 
which  we  may  arrive  at  the  identity  of 
the  one  who  knocks,  after  he  has  gone 
we  shall  have  a  much  greater  feeling 
of  unrest  than  if  we  went  at  first  to 
receive  the  messenger;  and  this  feeling 
will  remain,  with  a  haunting  specula- 
tion, until  it  is  absorbed  by  something 
of  greater  moment. 

To  me  a  knocking  at  the  door  is 
fraught  with  much  meaning;  it  brings 
to  me  a  queer  feeling  of  the  approach 
of  the  unknown;  and  even  though  my 
soul  stands  upon  its  threshold  in  open- 
eyed  wonderment  and  expectation,  I 
must  arise  quickly  to  meet  it. 
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AMONG  the  impersonal  forces  which 
mould  the  character  of  boys  at  board- 
ing-school athletics  takes  first  rank.  At 
college  this  dominance,  although  less 
complete,  still  persists.  Yet  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  if  the  current 
standard  of  athletic  honor  were  applied 
to  other  undergraduate  interests,  the 
training  of  American  youth  would  bor- 
der on  demoralization.  Sit  among  the 
college  'rooters'  and  listen  to  the  run- 
ning comments  on  a  game;  join  a  gym- 
nasium group  of  schoolboy  coaches, 
and  you  will  gauge  the  influences  at 
work.  In  many  schools  and  colleges, 
particularly  in  the  East,  there  has  been 
of  late  years  intermittent  but  decided 
improvement.  Certain  brutalities  of 
football  have  been  expunged  or  modi- 
fied. The  personnel  of  baseball  teams 
has  been  confined  more  closely  to  the 
body  of  genuine  students.  But  it  can 
be  soberly  stated  that  underhand,  per- 
verted, and  dishonest  practices  are, 
with  honorable  exceptions,  still  part 
and  parcel  of  undergraduate  athletics. 

School  and  college  are  not  mere  tiny 
subdivisions  of  society.  They  bear  no 
relation  to  the  natural  universe.  They 
are  separate  worlds,  as  artificially  ad- 
ministered as  any  laboratory.  Outside 
the  barriers  of  youth  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  base  the  laws  we  make  on  public 
opinion;  within  them  the  community  is 
compelled  to  accept  an  alien  code,  but 
its  opinion  remains  its  own  and  the  two 
are  in  sharp  contrast.  Nor  does  public 
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opinion  within  school  or  college  bear 
any  real  relation  to  opinion  in  the  world 
at  large.  The  product  of  an  artificial 
system,  it  is  wholly  artificial  in  itself, 
based  on  a  curious  medley  of  preju- 
dice and  idealism,  of  romantic  honor 
and  highly  technical  discrimination.  Of 
schools  it  may  be  said,  with  no  dis- 
respect to  teachers,  that  the  body  of 
boyish  opinion  teaches  lessons  beyond 
their  power  to  impart.  And  of  colleges 
a  similar  statement  would  not  be  far 
from  accurate.  To  shape  this  opinion, 
or  rather,  to  use  it  wisely  and  with  dis- 
cretion, is,  I  believe,  the  larger  part  of 
the  unsolved  problem  of  education. 

Youth  is  radical,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  conservative  beyond  the 
furthest  reach  of  Toryism.  Was  there 
ever  a  collegian  who  turned  his  hat 
up  and  his  trousers  down  when  custom 
prescribed  a  contrary  procedure?  It  is 
hard  to  realize  the  fixity  of  student 
opinion  once  it  has  run  into  the  mould. 
A  code  of  behavior  may  be  established 
in  a  year;  in  two  it  becomes  a  mark  of 
caste;  in  four  it  is  immemorial  prece- 
dent. And,  yet,  a  sudden  shaft  of  ideal- 
ism will  transfix  a  school  or  college 
and  alter  opinion  over  night.  The  tonic 
effect  of  an  honest  captaincy  upon  a 
school  team  is  one  of  the  most  exhila- 
rating phenomena  of  school  life. 

So  much  is  familiar  to  those  who  have 
kept  young  by  knowing  youth.  It  is 
in  the  light  of  these  conditions  that  I 
should  like  to  consider  the  question 
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of  athletics  and  morals  in  a  brief  intro- 
duction to  the  more  deserving  papers 
by  the  headmaster  of  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover,  and  by  Professor  Stewart 
of  Idaho,  which  follow  in  this  number. 

It  is  a  rule  with  few  exceptions,  that 
the  standard  of  school  and  college  ath- 
letics runs  level  with  the  standard  of 
public  opinion  in  school  and  college. 
Coaches  may  introduce  dirty  tricks;  an 
occasional  team  may  be  willing  to  buy 
a  victory  at  any  price;  but,  in  the  last 
analysis,  undergraduate  policy  and  ac- 
tion are  determined  by  social  rewards 
and  social  penalties.  If  the  feeling 
once  gets  abroad  that  a  championship 
has  been  too  dearly  bought,  the  high 
price  will  not  be  paid  a  second  time. 

Not  many  years  ago  standards  of 
honor  in  the  classroom  were  not  much 
higher  than  those  on  the  athletic  field 
to-day.  The  problem  then  was  much 
like  the  problem  now.  It  was  solved, 
not  by  imposing  additional  regulations 
upon  the  students,  but  by  allowing 
them  to  regulate  themselves.  The  tone 
of  student  honesty  conforms  to  the 
public  opinion  set  in  the  last  analysis 
by  a  small  group  of  the  older  and  abler 
boys.  If  you  subject  that  group  to 
the  influences  of  the  larger  body,  you 
will  have  a  public  opinion  less  strained 
and  more  responsive  to  the  healthy  re- 
action of  the  normal  mind.  Thanks  to 
social  discipline  the  Honor  System  has 
triumphed  in  the  examination  room: 
if  athletics  was  generally  under  the 
supervision  of  student  councils,  direct- 
ly responsible  to  the  student  body,  dis- 
cussion would  take  a  different  turn  and 
honesty  would  follow  fast.  Dishonesty 
never  throve  on  publicity,  and  never 
will. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  condition 
of  the  student  mind  regarding  athlet- 
ics. If  a  boy  moves  his  golf-ball  ever 
so  gently  and  thereby  improves  its  lie, 
detection  in  the  act  means  social  anni- 
hilation. But  note  the  delicate  gradua- 


tion of  the  criminal  code.  If  the  same 
boy  habitually  plays  off-side  at  hockey, 
he  incurs  dislike.  But  if  he  trips  his 
opponent  at  football,  or  saves  a  run  at 
baseba.ll  by  unfair  blocking,  why,  then 
it  is  merely  a  question  for  the  umpire 
to  decide. 

The  memory  of  men  still  young  is 
not  taxed  to  recall  the  time  when  tech- 
nical distinctions  of  like  nicety  gener- 
ally prevailed  in  college  tests.  To  cheat 
for  a  'gentleman's  pass'  was  one  thing; 
to  cheat  for  honors  quite  another.  In 
the  latter  instance  you  might  be  de- 
frauding a  competitor;  in  the  former 
you  were  simply  justifying  your  right 
to  live.  To  lie  to  the  Dean  seemed  about 
as  reprehensible  as  thanking  your  host- 
ess for  a  dull  party. 

Much  blame  to-day  is  showered  on 
professional  coaches.1  Statistics  in  such 
matters  are  naturally  not  available,  but 
I  gravely  question  whether,  when  a 
man's  professional  career  is  involved, 
there  is  not  less  danger  of  dishonest 
instruction  than  when  a  graduate  is 
called  upon  to  pull  a  team  together  for 
a  single  season.  Again,  when  popular 
indignation  does  pursue  an  infringe- 
ment of  athletic  integrity,  it  common- 
ly concerns  itself  with  the  academic 
status  of  the  players.  If  a  college  ath- 
lete uses  his  single  talent  and  plays 
ball  for  a  living  during  the  summer 
vacation,  then  the  amateur  spirit  is 
troubled  as  tricking  the  umpire  never 
troubles  it.  I  do  not  defend  the  en- 
croachment of  the  professional  into 
the  amateur  field;  I  deplore  it;  but  I 
maintain  that  our  American  spirit  of 
sport  concerns  itself  more  with  tech- 
nicalities than  with  that  single-minded 
devotion  which  gives  to  the  word  ama- 
teur the  full  significance  of  the  lover 
who  follows  sports  for  sport's  own  sake. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  moral  techni- 
calities of  athletics.  Even  persons  with 

1  Professor  Stewart  treats  this  subject  at 
greater  length  in  his  paper  in  this  number. 
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a  maturer  moral  code  than  student 
honor  may  well  be  puzzled  by  them. 
In  one  of  his  admirable  essays  on  ath- 
letics and  decency,  Dean  Briggs  gives 
an  amusing  instance  of  a  Harvard  end- 
rush,  in  the  pink  of  condition,  who 
limped  through  a  hard  game,  allowing 
his  knee  to  impersonate,  so  to  speak,  the 
injured  joint  of  the  other  end,  whose 
weakness  had  been  heralded  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  and,  by  his  acting,  de- 
luded his  adversaries  into  attacking  his 
line  at  its  strongest  instead  of  its  weak- 
est point.  A  stratagem,  not  dissimi- 
lar, won  eternal  renown  for  the  last  of 
the  Horatii  some  twenty-five  hundred 
years  before.  But,  against  the  deceit- 
ful end,  it  can  now  be  argued  that  sport 
is  not  war,  whether  it  seems  like  it  or 
not;  and  that  the  kind  of  strategy  he 
practiced  is  as  far  outside  the  proper 
domain  of  football  as  would  be  the 
screech  of  a  tennis-player  calculated 
to  distract  his  adversary  at  a  critical 
moment. 

It  is  not  alleged,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
felt,  by  young  men  and  boys,  that  when 
a  member  of  a  team  breaks  a  rule  or 
otherwise  takes  an  unfair  advantage 
in  a  game,  he  does  so  for  the  sake  of  his 
school  or  college  and  with  no  personal 
end  in  view,  thus  placing  himself  on  a 
moral  height  infinitely  above  that  of 
a  player  who  cheats  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. The  fallacy  involved  seems 
to  us  too  ludicrous  to  require  comment ; 
one  must  be  a  boy  again  to  realize  the 
intensity  of  the  tradition  that  demands 
victory  for  the  'honor'  of  the  school. 

In  all  the  questioning  regarding  ath- 
letics, one  thing  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten, and  that  is  its  great,  its  almost 
essential  importance  in  education.  The 
progress  of  civilization  means  many 
good  things,  but  it  also  means  that 
luxuries  are  sinking  into  comforts  and 
comforts  into  necessities.  What  Miss 
Repplier  says  is  true:  we  are  losing  our 
nerve.  It  is  a  process  more  widespread, 


more  insidious,  than  most  of  us  like  to 
believe,  and  the  forces  which  battle 
against  it  are  for  the  most  part  sporadic 
and  desultory.  Among  boys  to-day 
athletics  is  the  only  systematic  training 
for  the  sterner  life,  the  only  organized 
*  moral  equivalent  of  war.'  As  every 
good  schoolmaster  knows,  there  is  no 
other  substitute  for  the  ancient  aus- 
terities. No  other  artificial  discipline  is 
so  efficient,  no  vent  so  wholesome,  for 
the  turbulent  energies  of  youth.  Ath- 
letics must  be  purified,  for  athletics 
must  stay.  The  boy  must  still  obey  the 
expectation  of  his  mates  and  play;  he 
must  not  misinterpret  the  perilous 
command,  'Play  to  win.' 

We  seem  very  far  away  from  a 
generous  rivalry  of  noble  sport.  For- 
getting that  the  world  is  growing  bet- 
ter, we  like  to  hark  back  to  the  Golden 
Age  which  never  was,  and  recall  some 
heroic  incident  which  shows  the  pos- 
sibilities that  lie  ahead.  Years  ago  two 
college  teams,  intensest  of  rivals,  were 
playing  the  decisive  game  of  a  base- 
ball series.  It  was  the  end  of  the  ninth. 
One  team  led  by  a  single  run,  but  the 
other,  with  two  men  out,  had  two  men 
on  bases.  Then  the  batter  knocked  a 
Homeric  fly  to  the  remotest  field.  The 
two  runners  dashed  home.  Far  to  the 
right,  close  to  the  outer  fence,  a  fielder, 
still  famous  in  song  and  legend,  flew 
toward  the  ball.  Could  he  reach  it? 
Not  a  groan  broke  the  stillness.  He  is 
close  to  it!  He  is  under  it!  Ye  Gods 
of  the  Nine  Innings,  he's  got  it!  No! 
He's  down!  His  cleat  has  tripped  him. 
Over  and  over  again  he  rolls.  Now  he's 
up,  and  there,  clutched  in  his  right 
hand,  is  the  ball. 

Did  he  catch  it?  Did  he  hold  it?  No 
mortal  umpire  could  ever  tell.  A  roar 
of  protest  went  up  from  the  benches 
on  the  left.  With  all  the  dignity  of 
the  National  League  upon  him,  the  um- 
pire waved  to  the  rocking  bleachers  to 
be  quiet,  so  that  his  decision  might  be 
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heard.  But  that  decision  was  never 
given.  Sullivan,  captain  of  the  team 
at  the  bat,  —  Sullivan,  who  was  a  mill- 
hand  before  he  climbed  the  heights  of 
Olympus,  —  understood  the  amateur 
spirit.  Disregarding  the  umpire  he  ran 
toward  the  incoming  fielder,  and,  in 


the  agony  of  prolonged  suspense,  cried 
aloud,  *  Honest  to  God,  Chick,  did  you 
catch  it?' 

And  Chick,  the  hero,  answered, '  Hon- 
est to  God,  Sully,  I  did/ 

And  so  the  game  was  won  in  the 
days  before  coaching  was  made  perfect. 


ATHLETICS  AND   THE  SCHOOL 


BY   ALFRED   E.   STEARNS 


No  schoolmaster  who  is  sincerely 
interested  in  the  vital  problems  he  is 
called  upon  to  face  and  solve  can  ignore 
the  influence  exerted  on  the  student 
body  by  athletics.  The  absorbing  and 
abnormal  interest  aroused  by  this 
phase  of  student  activities  is  generally 
deplored.  Many  look  upon  athletics 
as  a  curse  to  be  eliminated  if  possible 
from  the  sphere  of  student  life.  Others 
regard  it  as  a  necessary  evil  to  be 
tolerated  or  ignored.  Still  others  see 
in  athletics  a  natural  vent  for  healthy 
enthusiasm,  a  counter  influence  to  in- 
jurious and  dangerous  tendencies,  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  curbed,  and 
controlled,  that  its  influence  may  be 
made  uplifting  and  wholesome. 

Those  who  appreciate  most  truly  the 
many-sided  nature  of  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  youth  committed  to  their 
charge  are  most  keenly  aware  of  the 
great  value  of  athletics  in  their  import- 
ant work.  And  yet  these  same  men, 
just  because  of  their  close  and  intimate 
contact  with  their  students,  outside  of 
the  class-room  as  well  as  within,  see 
most  clearly  the  lurking  dangers  which 
beset  this  phase  of  student  life  where 
enthusiasm  and  interest  so  largely  cen- 


tre, and  where  the  appeal  to  youth  of 
all  temperaments  and  kinds  finds  a 
ready  response. 

In  these  days  of  increasing  luxury, 
ease,  and  softness,  the  influence  of 
wholesome  athletics  in  developing  char- 
acter and  toughening  the  moral  fibre 
must  not  be  ignored.  Many  a  weak- 
ling is  made  strong  through  the  les- 
sons he  masters  on  the  football  field. 
Here  are  taught  and  developed  self- 
control  and  self-surrender,  alertness  of 
mind  and  body,  courage,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  think  and  act  quickly  for  one's 
self.  The  meaning  of  democracy  in 
its  best  sense  is  here  driven  home  with 
compelling  force.  Self-restraint  is  in 
the  very  air,  and  self-denial  for  the 
benefit  of  all  is  a  daily  necessity.  And 
the  influence  of  these  lessons  is  not 
lost  on  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 
It  permeates  the  very  atmosphere  of 
the  school-community,  restraining  the 
weak,  inspiring  cleaner  standards  of 
life,  and  lifting  to  distinctly  higher 
levels  the  student  conception  of  phys- 
ical fitness  and  moral  worth.  No  argu- 
ments in  defense  of  these  contentions 
are  needed  by  those  schoolmasters 
who  make  their  chief  concern  the 
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development  of  the  character  of  their 
pupils. 

Were  athletics,  and  especially  foot- 
ball, taken  out  of  the  life  of  our  schools 
we  should  search  long,  and  probably  in 
vain,  for  a  suitable  substitute.  And  yet 
those  schoolmasters  who  are  so  deeply 
and  sincerely  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  boy — mind,  morals, 
and  body  —  are  the  ones  who  most 
clearly  recognize  in  our  athletics  to- 
day a  very  real  danger  and  a  growing 
menace  which  demands  immediate  and 
relentless  extinction.  Professor  Briggs 
of  Harvard  has  set  forth  clearly  in  re- 
cently published  articles  this  menace 
as  it  is  found  in  college  baseball.  My 
purpose  is  to  deal  with  it  as  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  football  as  played  to-day 
throughout  our  American  schools. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  foot- 
ball seems  to  have  developed  a  code  of 
ethics  of  its  own.  Under  this  strange 
code,  practices  which  in  plain  language 
can  be  called  nothing  less  than  base, 
deceitful,  and  dishonorable,  have  been 
born,  and  have  grown  with  mushroom- 
like  rapidity.  Like  the  unscrupulous 
lawyer,  the  football  player  has  seem- 
ingly come  to  believe  that  his  business 
is  to  circumvent  the  laws  of  the  game, 
not  to  obey  them.  And  with  all  the 
natural  cleverness  and  resourcefulness 
of  youth  he  has  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress. To  outwit  the  umpire;  to  gain 
his  point  and  further  the  success  of  his 
team  by  foul  means  if  necessary;  even 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  disabling 
an  opponent,  —  these  are  the  daily  ac- 
companiments of  our  football  games. 

I  am  not  here  referring  to  those 
frequent  infringements  of  the  playing 
rules  which  are  constantly  penalized 
and  which  yet  are  so  often  the  result  of 
mere  thoughtlessness  or  hotheadedness. 
These  can  be  explained  and  generally 
corrected.  But  the  evils  of  which  I 
speak  are  clearly  defined.  They  are 
planned  deliberately,  studied  carefully, 


and  practiced  to  just  that  extent  that 
the  laxity  of  umpires  and  the  difficulty 
of  detection  render  possible. 

These  practices  are  well  known  to 
all  close  followers  of  the  game.  They 
include  tripping,  momentary  holding, 
unfair  use  of  arms  in  blocking,  and 
needless  roughness  of  various  kinds. 
And  these  practices,  forbidden  by  the 
rules,  injurious  to  wholesome  sport  and 
clean  sportsmanship,  and  utterly  mean 
and  contemptible  in  themselves,  flour- 
ish and  are  generally  encouraged  wher- 
ever rival  school  and  college  elevens 
meet  to  test  their  skill.  This  is  not  a 
theory,  but  a  fact,  —  a  fact  recognized 
by  every  close  student  of  the  game. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  closely 
in  touch  with  school  and  college  athlet- 
ics. As  player,  coach,  and  headmaster 
my  opportunities  of  observing  athletics 
from  the  inside  have  been  ample  to 
supply  me  with  first-hand  evidence  to 
substantiate  my  contention.  Dozens 
of  cases  occur  to  me  as  I  write,  which 
testify  all  too  strongly  to  the  truth  of 
my  assertions,  and  which  reveal  clear- 
ly the  wide  extent  of  the  deplorable 
practices  of  which  I  speak.  Let  me 
cite  two. 

Only  recently,  during  the  progress  of 
an  interclass  game,  a  boy  who  had 
entered  the  school  from  a  large  city 
high  school,  was  several  times  de- 
tected by  a  watchful  umpire,  *  holding.' 
His  side  was  promptly  penalized,  and 
the  culprit  was  called  to  the  side  lines 
and  taken  to  task  for  his  conduct.  He 
had  been  guilty  of  a  practice  freely 
indulged  in  by  football  players,  and 
consisting  of  seizing  and  holding  mo- 
mentarily the  ankle  of  an  opposing 
player,  thereby  preventing  his  oppo- 
nent from  exercising  the  freedom  to 
tackle  very  definitely  allowed  him  by 
the  rules.  The  offender  expressed  his 
regret  at  being  so  clumsy  as  to  invite 
detection,  but  appeared  utterly  obli- 
vious of  the  plain  deceit  and  rank 
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dishonesty  involved  in  his  act.  *  Why/ 
he  exclaimed  a  bit  indignantly,  'all 
the  college  elevens  are  coached  to  play 
the  game  that  way;  college  coaches 
always  teach  that  trick.'  And  yet,  of 
this  same  boy,  his  former  principal  had 
testified,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  that 
in  twenty-nine  years  of  teaching  he  had 
never  met  a  finer  boy,  *  absolutely  hon- 
est, reliable,  and  at  all  times  worthy 
of  confidence.' 

Not  long  ago  the  freshman  elevens 
of  two  of  our  leading  universities  met 
for  their  annual  contest.  On  the  op- 
posing teams  were  two  boys  who  had 
formerly  played  side  by  side  on  their 
preparatory  school  eleven.  During  the 
contest  even  impartial  observers  were 
aware  that  concerted  efforts  were  be- 
ing put  forth  by  one  of  these  teams 
to  disable  its  opponent,  whose  repu- 
tation had  preceded  him  and  who  was 
regarded  as  'dangerous.'  No  one  was 
more  prominent  in  this  'dirty  work' 
than  the  friend  of  former  years.  Not 
long  after  the  contest  these  two  boys 
met.  Battered  and  bruised,  the  victim 
of  the  unfair  assault  said  to  his  former 
team-mate,  'You  never  played  like 
that  at  school.*  'No,'  replied  the  other 
in  evident  embarrassment,  '  but  we  are 
taught  to  play  that  way  here.' 

In  neither  of  these  cases  am  I  dis- 
posed to  blame  unduly  the  offending 
boy.  Rather  is  he  to  be  pitied  as  the 
victim  of  conditions  and  influences 
under  which  even  strong  natures  fre- 
quently break  down  and  good  inten- 
tions and  purposes  are  wrecked.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  an  outsider  to  criticize 
and  condemn.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
argue  that  a  boy  who  indulges  in  such 
reprehensible  practices  is  inherently 
weak  in  character  and  unworthy  of  all 
confidence  and  respect.  But  only  those 
who  as  players  have  felt  the  goad  of  an 
unscrupulous  coach  with  his  unlimited 
authority  and  power,  only  those  who 
as  representatives  of  their  schools  or 


colleges  have  been  swayed  by  that 
mighty  force  known  as  school  or  college 
'spirit,'  which,  echoing  from  hundreds 
of  throats,  calls  for  victory,  —  only 
those  are  competent  to  testify  to  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  the  forces 
arrayed  against  them  in  their  struggle 
to  be  honest  and  play  fair.  And  after 
all  they  are  only  boys.  Can  we  wonder 
that  they  so  generally  yield?  Is  it 
really  surprising  that  they  fall  into  the 
common  practice  and  do  what  they  are 
asked  to  do,  what  their  mates  do,  and 
what  they  know  their  opponents  will 
do? 

The  underlying  causes  of  these  sor- 
did evils  should  claim  our  immediate 
and  our  most  thoughtful  attention. 
They  are  easily  found.  Two  of  the  most 
conspicuous  have  already  been  referred 
to.  In  a  sense  they  react  on  each  other. 
The  coach  will  tell  you  that  he  does 
only  what  is  expected  of  him.  Stu- 
dent sentiment  will  defend  itself  on  the 
ground  that  what  is  universally  prac- 
ticed must  be  largely  right.  From  ex- 
perience I  know  that  student  sentiment 
is  susceptible  to  influence,  and  that  it 
responds  most  readily  and  swiftly  to 
that  influence  which  directs  it  toward 
high  ideals  of  honesty  and  honor  and 
justice. 

Not  so  the  coach.  Almost  without 
exception  the  coach  is  actuated  prim- 
arily, if  not  solely,  by  the  desire  to  win. 
And  in  my  experience  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  he  be  an  amateur 
or  a  professional.  His  power  on  the 
field  is  unlimited.  His  influence  over 
the  boys  he  instructs  is  tremendous. 
His  word  is  law.  To  disobey  him  is  to 
invite  ostracism  or  dismissal  from  the 
squad.  Often  he  is  vulgar  and  profane. 
Sometimes  he  is  brutal.  Seldom  does 
he  exhibit,  on  the  football  field  at  least, 
those  qualities  which  are  demanded  of 
a  gentleman.  And  yet,  with  all  these 
deadly  influences  at  his  command,  he 
is  allowed  the  utmost  liberty  to  work 
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upon  the  plastic  characters  of  our 
youth.  With  freedom  from  all  whole- 
some restraint,  he  is  permitted  to  sow 
in  fertile  soil  those  tares  which  in  their 
later  growth  are  bound  to  choke  the  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  spiritual  growth 
of  our  boys  and  ruin  in  advance  the 
expected  harvest. 

With  the  clear  knowledge  before  us 
of  the  double  standard  of  honesty  so 
disgustingly  prevalent  in  our  business, 
professional,  and  political  life  to-day, 
can  we  longer  tolerate  conditions  which 
reflect  that  national  disgrace,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  unlimited  ma- 
terial for  its  continuance?  And  are  we 
blind  and  foolish  enough  to  sit  idly  by 
and  allow  irresponsible  coaches,  bereft 
of  all  high  ideals  and  governed  by  the 
lowest  motives,  to  deprive  us  of  that 
which  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  one  of 
the  most  helpful  and  wholesome  influ- 
ences in  the  life  of  our  schools?  And 
are  we  not  also  aware  that  a  clean  and 
high-minded  coach  may  exert  on  our 
boys  a  more  uplifting  and  permanent 
influence  than  that  perhaps  of  preach- 
ers and  lecturers  combined? 

Where  then  does  the  responsibility 
for  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  rest? 
I  answer  without  hesitation  that  it 
rests  with  the  responsible  heads  of  our 
schools  and  colleges.  They,  and  they 
alone,  have  the  power  to  eliminate  this 
crying  evil.  So  long  as  athletics  oc- 
cupies a  position  in  our  school  and  col- 
lege life;  so  long  as  it  exerts  its  influ- 
ence, be  that  influence  good  or  bad,  on 
the  youth  committed  to  our  charge,  — 
just  so  long  is  it  our  duty,  yes,  and 
our  privilege,  to  see  that  it  is  super- 
vised and  controlled  and  made  to 
exercise  its  influence  for  the  general 
good.  If  we  ignore  this  responsibility 
we  are  merely  confirming  the  all  too 
prevalent  opinion  that  athletics  be- 
longs in  a  sphere  by  itself  and  is  en- 
titled to  its  own  individual  code  of 
ethics  and  morals.  And  in  what  bet- 


ter way  can  we  develop  in  the  minds 
of  our  youth  the  conception  that  in  life 
itself  two  standards  of  conduct  and 
honor  are  permissible?  We  expel  a  boy 
for  cheating  in  his  studies;  we  repri- 
mand or  ignore  him  if  he  cheats  in  his 
games.  Can  we  justify  to  our  con- 
sciences or  to  our  boys  this  arbitrary 
distinction?  Only  by  recognizing  our 
full  responsibilities  to  our  pupils  shall 
we  succeed  in  eliminating  a  deadly  evil. 

It  may  not  be  within  our  ability  or 
power  to  supervise  in  person  the  ath- 
letic activities  of  our  boys;  but  we  can 
appoint  and  hold  to  strict  accounta- 
bility those  who  can  do  this  for  us. 
Not  even  the  college  can  escape  this 
heavy  obligation.  Some  schools  have 
sought  for  years  to  ward  off  these  dan- 
gers from  their  boys.  Here  and  there 
conscientious  and  high-minded  teach- 
ers have  unselfishly  given  their  time 
and  thought  to  the  athletic  activities 
of  their  pupils.  But  even  in  these  cases 
their  splendid  work  has  been  largely 
nullified,  or  worse,  by  the  callous  indif- 
ference of  the  authorities  of  those  col- 
leges at  which  these  well-meaning  boys 
have  later  appeared.  Many  a  case  has 
come  under  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion where  this  has  been  sadly  true. 

When  will  our  modern  educators 
come  to  realize  that  true  education 
cannot  limit  itself  to  the  mental  life 
alone?  Our  forefathers  who  founded 
our  early  institutions  of  learning  were 
influenced  by  no  uncertain  motives. 
The  present  materialistic  conception  of 
life  did  not  hold  them  in  its  deadly 
grasp  as  it  holds  so  many  of  our  educa- 
tors and  philanthropists  to-day.  They 
recognized  that  the  human  being, 
God's  highest  creation,  is  not  com- 
posed of  mind  alone.  To  them  charac- 
ter was  the  paramount  issue.  To  them 
character,  combining  in  just  propor- 
tion mental  and  moral  strength,  was 
the  surest  foundation  of  true  citizen- 
ship and  of  those  successes  upon  which 
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alone  national  life  can  with  safety  be 
built.  'Above  all,  it  is  expected  that 
the  Master's  attention  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Minds  and  Morals  of  the 
youth  under  his  charge  will  exceed 
every  other  care.'  So  wrote  the  foun- 
der of  Phillips  Academy  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years  ago,  echoing  in 
his  words  the  ideals  of  the  intelligent 
and  patriotic  philanthropists  of  his 
time.  And  later  he  adds  these  signifi- 
cant words : '  Knowledge  without  good- 
ness is  dangerous.'  There  speaks  the 
seer  with  the  clear  vision  before  him 
of  the  true  meaning  and  significance 
of  education,  —  *  Knowledge  without 
goodness  is  dangerous.' 

Is  the  realization  of  that  plain  truth 
before  us  as  we  pursue  our  all-import- 
ant work  as  educators  to-day?  Frank- 
ly, I  believe  it  is  not.  Satisfied  with 
our  striking  accomplishments  along 
intellectual,  and  especially  applied  sci- 
entific lines,  .we  are  prone  to  forget 
that,  after  all,  the  stability  and  per- 
manency of  the  nation  must  eventually 
rest  on  the  character  of  the  individual 
citizen.  And  yet  he  must  be  blind 
indeed  who  can  soberly  face  the  great 
problems  which  confront  our  nation, 
and  seriously  consider  the  underlying 
weakness  which  threatens  our  national 
life,  and  yet  fail  to  understand  how 
vitally  the  application  or  rejection  of 
that  self-evident  truth  concerns  our 
welfare.  The  real  menace  lies  not  in 
the  ignorant  and  uneducated  mem- 
ber of  society,  but  in  the  intelligent 
and  clever  crook;  not  in  the  illiterate 
masses,  but  in  the  shrewd  and  un- 
scrupulous leader  who  can  play  upon 
their  emotions  and  mould  them  to  his 
will.  The  rank  dishonesty  so  widely 
prevalent  in  our  business  life  in  recent 
years  has  been  possible  only  because  of 
the  mental  ability  and  shrewd  intelli- 


gence of  those  who  have  practiced  and 
furthered  it.  The  growing  contempt  of 
law  is  largely  based  on  the  knowledge 
that  applause  and  rewards  are  too 
often  bestowed  on  him  who  by  reason 
of  an  acute  and  well-trained  mind  is 
able  to  circumvent  the  laws,  rather 
than  on  him  who  honorably  fights  for 
justice.  And  even  in  the  sacred  halls 
of  our  legislative  assemblies  we  know 
too  well  that  selfish  interests  and  dis- 
honorable practices  with  startling  fre- 
quency beget  and  shape  our  statutes. 

In  the  face  of  these  unpleasant 
truths,  can  the  educator  fold  his  hands 
in  intellectual  complacency  and  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  his  business  is 
to  train  the  minds,  and  only  the  minds, 
of  the  youth  committed  to  his  charge? 
Perhaps  this  would  assure  us  of  an 
easier  life,  a  life  less  burdened  with 
harassing  cares.  But  if  that  is  our 
only  aim,  if  that  is  the  ideal  which 
inspires  us  in  our  work,  then  the  sooner 
we  seek  other  fields  and  other  kinds  of 
labor,  the  better  for  our  youth,  the 
better  for  our  coming  citizens,  the  bet- 
ter for  our  country  and  the  world. 

'Knowledge  without  goodness  is  dan- 
gerous.' In  every  sphere  of  life  the 
truth  of  that  clear  statement  is  abun- 
dantly evidenced.  If  we  cannot  put 
knowledge  into  the  minds  of  our  com- 
ing citizens  while  fortifying  that  know- 
ledge with  rugged  honesty  and  sound 
morals,  it  will  be  better  for  our  coun- 
try, and  better  for  the  world,  that 
we  close  altogether  the  doors  of  our 
institutions  of  learning.  Our  student 
life  to-day  is  many-sided  and  complex. 
But  in  whatever  sphere  of  that  student 
life  character  is  at  stake,  there  our 
duty  calls  us  to  go;  and  we  shall  not 
be  true  to  the  great  trust  reposed  in 
us  if  we  fail  to  heed  and  answer  that 
call. 
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THE  abolition  of  all  intercollegiate 
athletic  contests  involves  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  phases  of  undergraduate 
life  very  dear  to  the  college  man.  To 
mention  the  subject  seriously  is  to  brave 
the  epithet  'old  fogey/  and  to  hear  the 
scornful  laugh  of  those  who  believe 
that  nothing  can  successfully  assail  the 
position  of  intercollegiate  athletics  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  col- 
lege life.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
many  thoughtful  men,  occupying  posi- 
tions of  influence  in  college  adminis- 
tration, are  at  present  contemplating 
with  alarm  abuses  which  have  crept 
into  this  phase  of  undergraduate  activ- 
ity, —  abuses  which  to  them  seem  so 
serious  and  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  jus- 
tify the  abolition  of  the  whole  system 
of  intercollegiate  contests. 

These  abuses  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  roughness  of  some  of  the  games, 
or  with  the  conflict  between  play  and 
work;  they  have  to  do  with  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  athletics  upon  the 
moral  life  of  the  whole  undergraduate 
body.  Participation  in  college  athletics 
may  indeed  teach  control  of  temper, 
abstinence  from  dissipation,  and  will- 
ingness to  subordinate  one's  self  to  the 
efficient  working  of  an  organization; 
but  it  also  teaches  trickery  and  deceit. 
Training  for  a  college  team  in  these 
days  furnishes  a  Fagin-like  drill  in  com- 
plex dishonesty  which  far  overbalances 
any  benefits.  At  least  that  is  the  belief 
of  many  careful  observers,  —  and  it  is 
a  belief  which  experience  as  a  student 
and  a  teacher  in  three  universities, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintanceship  with 


athletics  in  a  score  of  others  have  con- 
vinced me  to  be  well-founded. 

In  competition  among  gentlemen 
there  is  no  place  for  the  man  who 
'stacks'  the  cards  and  signals  his  part- 
ner across  the  table;  who  deliberately 
miscalls  the  score  at  tennis,  or  who 
picks  his  ball  out  of  a  bad  lie  on  the 
golf  links.  He  is  barred  from  reputable 
clubs,  and  is  not  welcomed  in  respect- 
able society.  Even  the  professional 
gambler  respects  fair  play,  and  repudi- 
ates the  *  crooked  game/  Yet  college 
men,  so  often  the  soul  of  honor  in  all 
their  other  activities,  see  no  wrong  in 
deliberately  and  slyly  violating  in  foot- 
ball, baseball,  and  kindred  sports  any 
rule  which  may  diminish  their  chances 
of  victory.  A  few  illustrations  will 
make  this  clearer. 

To  weaken  the  opposing  side  by 
'putting  out'  its  strongest  players  is  a 
common  practice  in  football.  It  may 
be  done  legitimately  by  concentrating 
the  attack  upon  one  man  until  exhaus- 
tion forces  him  to  give  way  to  a  substi- 
tute; but  in  actual  fact  few  strong 
players  leave  the  game  for  this  reason; 
they  are  more  often  temporarily  dis- 
abled by  a  kick  in  the  ribs,  a  knee 
thrust  into  the  stomach,  or  a  twist  of 
the  neck  slyly  given  under  cover  of  the 
play.  Gleeful  discussion  of  the  success 
of  such  tactics  can  be  heard  among  the 
players  after  many  intercollegiate  con- 
tests. The  progress  of  every  football 
game  is  interrupted  by  the  referee's  pe- 
nalizing first  one  side,  then  the  other 
for  *  holding,'  —  an  unfair  use  of  the 
hands  and  arms.  Every  such  penalty 
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means  that  some  one  has  cheated,  whe- 
ther involuntarily  or  with  deliberation, 
yet  the  spectators  make  no  comment, 
and  in  college  circles  the  guilty  play- 
ers lose  standing  only  in  so  far  as  the 
coach  scolds  them  for  being  caught. 

Not  many  years  ago  I  was  watching 
the  football  practice  at  a  well-known 
eastern  university.  'The  coach  was  a 
graduate  of  the  university,  and  a  ma- 
ture business  man  of  good  repute,  and 
I  had  heard  members  of  the  faculty 
express  satisfaction  that  the  students 
were  going  to  be  in  the  hands  of  so 
reliable  a  man.  I  saw  this  coach  drill- 
ing the  linemen  in  an  illegal  play,  the 
essence  of  which  was  to  swing  the 
fist  violently  into  the  opponent's  face. 
After  some  minutes  he  vented  his  dis- 
gust with  an  awkward  pupil  in  these 
words :  — 

'Not  that  way,  not  that  way,  you 
dub!  You  have  got  to  be  nifty  to  get 
away  with  that  play.' 

I  see  no  objection  to  one  man's  using 
his  fist  upon  another,  provided  that  it 
be  part  of  the  game.  I  see  every  objec- 
tion to  teaching  a  boy  to  '  be  nifty  and 
get  away  with  it.' 

In  a  basket-ball  game  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  player  gets  the  ball  close 
to  the  basket.  None  of  his  opponents 
is  between  him  and  the  goal,  and  there 
is  no  chance  for  any  one  to  get  in  front 
of  him  to  block  his  throw  in  a  legitimate 
way.  The  only  defense  is  to  rush  at 
him  from  behind,  and  to  shove  him 
violently  enough  to  spoil  his  aim.  Such 
a  play  is  a  foul  under  the  rules,  but  it 
is  made  time  and  again,  because  the 
well-trained  player  reasons  thus :  — 

'If  I  do  not  shove  this  man,  he  will 
almost  certainly  shoot  a  goal.  If  I  do, 
he  will  not  get  the  goal,  and  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  referee  will  not  see  me; 
and  even  if  I  am  caught,  the  penalty 
for  the  foul  counts  less  for  the  other 
side  than  the  goal  which  I  am  going 
to  prevent.' 


No  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that 
the  man  has  won  this  favorable  posi- 
tion by  skill  and  quickness,  and  is  en- 
titled by  the  rules  to  what  he  can  make 
of  it.  The  same  tactics  are  followed  in 
regard  to  certain  rules  forbidding  the 
blocking  of  opponents,  for  these  rules 
are  particularly  hard  to  enforce.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  players  ex- 
plaining after  a  game,  that  they  missed 
this  or  that  play  because  they  were 
blocked;  and  seldom  is  there  any  ex- 
pression of  resentment  at  the  unfair- 
ness. It  was  forbidden  by  the  rules, 
but  the  opponent  'got  away  with  it' 
and  was  entitled  to  the  fruits. 

The  same  principle  is  at  the  bottom 
of  'cutting  the  bases'  in  baseball.  A 
man  knows  when  he  has  failed  to  touch 
a  base,  yet  time  after  time  we  see  a 
runner  cut  wide  of  a  base,  and  his  op- 
ponents protest  in  vain,  because  the 
umpire  has  not  seen  the  play.  Mean- 
while the  man  who  by  violation  of  a 
rule  has  shortened  the  distance  he  has 
had  to  run,  grins  complacently  because 
he  'got  away  with  it,'  and  his  college 
mates  among  the  spectators  applaud 
him  as  heartily  as  if  he  had  scored  by 
skill  instead  of  trickery.  In  the  few 
foregoing  illustrations  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  faults  committed  in  the 
heat  of  the  contest.  A  man  may  lose 
his  temper  and  break  his  opponent's 
nose,  and  still  be  honest;  he  may  get 
over-anxious  and  start  play  before  the 
signal,  and  yet  not  be  a  cheat;  he  can- 
not strengthen  his  playing  by  an  as- 
sortment of  intentional  tricks  that  are 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  rules,  and 
still  be  entitled  to  the  respect  of  good 
sportsmen. 

The  question  of  the  eligibility  of  men 
to  represent  their  colleges  in  inter- 
collegiate contests  calls  forth  tactics 
similar  to  those  in  vogue  in  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  games.  There  is  a  rule 
providing  that  no  man  who  has  com- 
peted in  athletics  for  money  shall  play 
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on  a  college  team,  and  every  candidate 
is  required  to  give  a  signed  statement 
that  he  has  not  violated  this  rule.  In 
spite  of  this  requirement  there  are  con- 
stantly charges  and  countercharges  of 
professionalism  made  by  one  college 
against  another.  It  appears  that  the 
college  athlete  does  not  think  highly 
of  the  word  of  honor  of  his  fellows. 
Every  charge  of  professionalism  is  an 
accusation  of  lying  against  the  man  in- 
volved. The  fact  that  the  implied  false- 
hood is  ignored,  and  that  attention  is 
given  only  to  investigating  the  man's 
amateur  standing,  shows  clearly  that 
prevarication  in  this  matter  is  not  con- 
sidered a  grievous  fault. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  man  who 
has  lived  among  college  athletes  knows 
that  many  of  them  have  at  some  time 
received  money,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  athletic  competition.  Actual  proof 
of  professionalism  in  any  one  case  is  as 
difficult  as  proof  of  bribe-taking  among 
aldermen.  Payments  are  not  made  by 
check,  and  are  often  disguised  in  more 
or  less  clever  ways.  I  know  of  one  ath- 
lete who  received  a  goodly  sum  for 
acting  as  watchman  of  a  building.  His 
duty  was  to  sleep  in  the  building  every 
night.  In  the  day-time  he  played  base- 
ball with  a  professional  team.  I  know 
of  another  who  played  a  game  with  a 
professional  team,  —  for  which  he  was 
not  paid.  But  after  the  game  the  man- 
ager went  to  his  room  and  said,  — 

'I'll  bet  you  twenty  dollars  that  you 
can't  jump  over  that  suit-case.' 

The  bet  was  taken,  and  the  jump 
was  successfully  made.  Both  of  these 
men  afterwards  went  to  college  and 
signed  a  statement  that  they  had  not 
'competed  in  athletics  for  money, 
directly  or  indirectly.'  I  believe  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  men  playing 
college  baseball  are  guilty  of  dishon- 
esty of  this  kind.  The  evil,  of  course, 
rests  not  in  the  playing  for  money,  but 
in  the  cool  denial  of  the  fact. 
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Another  eligibility  rule  in  effect  in 
most  colleges  is  that  no  man  shall  com- 
pete in  college  athletics  more  than  four 
years,  yet  I  have  learned  of  many  cases 
in  which  men,  after  representing  a  small 
western  college  for  a  year  or  more,  have 
entered  a  large  eastern  university  and 
played  under  its  colors  for  a  full  four 
years.  To  do  this  they  had  to  deny  their 
participation  in  athletics  at  the  first 
school. 

If  practices  like  the  above  involved 
only  the  guilty  players,  they  could  be 
attributed  to  the  'black  sheep'  sure 
to  be  found  in  every  group  of  men,  and 
would  not  be  ground  for  the  arraign- 
ment of  college  athletics  in  general. 
They  are,  however,  known  to  the  other 
players,  and  in  some  degree  to  the 
whole  body  of  undergraduates,  which 
becomes  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
'anything  to  win'  that  it  supports  them, 
and  is  therefore  equally  guilty.  At  every 
big  intercollegiate  contest  you  will  hear 
among  the  spectators  denunciation  of 
the  'dirty  play'  of  the  visiting  team, 
when  similar  play  by  members  of  the 
home  team  has  passed  uncondemned, 
or  mayhap  has  been  praised  in  a  glee- 
ful, 'Did  you  see  Jack  "get"  that  fel- 
low? He's  a  slick  one.' 

Except  at  a  few  institutions  of  noto- 
riously low  standards,  college  men  are 
of  very  much  the  same  type,  and,  on 
the  average,  one  college  team  is  no  bet- 
ter or  no  worse  than  another.  Why 
then  do  undergraduates  so  seldom  rise 
up  and  denounce  the  tactics  of  their 
own  representatives,  but  so  frequently 
demand  the  ruling-out  of  this  or  that 
player  from  a  rival  school? 

At  my  own  college  we  learned,  one 
autumn,  that  our  baseball  captain  had 
played  as  a  professional  all  summer. 
Our  concern  was  not  in  regard  to  his 
successor,  now  that  he  had  made  him- 
self ineligible,  but  about  the  chance 
of  the  discovery  of  the  conditions  by 
the  faculty.  It  happened  in  this  case 
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that  the  faculty  did  learn  the  truth, 
and  debar  the  man  from  further  com- 
petition; but  if  they  had  not,  the  en- 
tire undergraduate  body  would  have 
cheered  that  man  madly  at  the  base- 
ball games  the  following  spring,  and 
would  have  rejoiced  boastfully  over  the 
victories  made  possible  by  his  deceit. 

There  is  at  large  in  the  East  at  the 
present  day  a  football  coach  who  some 
years  ago  was  involved  in  a  notorious 
scandal  concerning  the  eligibility  of 
several  members  of  a  team  under  his 
charge.  Many  years  ago  his  mastery 
of  the  details  of  football  crookedness 
earned  him  the  familiar  sobriquet  of 
*  Mucker,5  but  last  year  he  acted  as 
coach  for  one  of  the  best-known  col- 
leges in  the  United  States.  His  tactics 
are  a  by-word  among  men  connected 
with  athletic  history,  yet  his  retention 
is  tolerated  by  alumni  and  undergradu- 
ates, —  for  he  is  a  successful  coach. 

These  last  two  cases  do  not  involve  a 
few  men,  they  speak  for  the  attitude 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  alumni 
of  two  large  universities.  In  fact  the 
stories  told  in  the  foregoing  pages  are 
not  taken  from  the  athletic  history  of 
obscure  colleges  of  uncertain  standing. 
Yale,  Columbia,  and  Cornell  figure  in 
them,  and  I  could  give  others  involv- 
ing Harvard,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania, 
and  universities  of  equal  prominence 
and  solidity.  My  quarrel,  however,  is 
not  with  any  specific  colleges,  or  with 
specific  instances  of  unsportsmanlike 
conduct;  it  is  with  the  lax  moral  spirit 
which  rules  college  athletics  every- 
where; and  the  stories  are  only  illus- 
trations in  point.  To  prove  that  these 
illustrations  are  indeed  typical  of  con- 
ditions in  general  is  difficult,  but  if 
you  are  skeptical,1  let  your  mind  run 
back  over  the  intercollegiate  contests 

1  Undergraduate  readers  of  this  article  are 
advised,  in  considering  its  accuracy,  to  keep 
their  opponents'  colleges  in  mind  as  well  as 
their  own.  —  THE  EDITORS. 


you  have  witnessed,  or  watch  keenly 
those  which  you  see  next  spring  and 
autumn;  note  the  number  of  fouls 
called,  and  the  penalties  inflicted  for 
offenses  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  — 
offenses  not  chargeable  to  loss  of  tem- 
per but  to  deliberate  breaking  of  rules, 
— and  see  the  matter-of-course  way  in 
which  the  cheating  is  passed  over  by 
both  players  and  spectators;  recall  the 
instances  in  which  athletes  have  been 
declared  ineligible  after  having  com- 
peted part  of  a  season,  and  yet  have 
remained  in  good  standing  among 
their  college-mates  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  must  have  falsified  to  have  com- 
peted at  ally  and  you  will  see  that  the 
college  man  does  expect  these  things, 
and  that  fair  play  in  college  athletics 
and  fair  play  between  gentlemen  out  of 
college  are  two  different  things. 

Count  the  number  of  officials  re- 
quired to  supervise  a  football  game,  and 
read  the  special  rules  designed  to  let 
them  watch  the  movements  of  every 
man;  investigate  the  complex  systems 
which  college  athletic  associations  have 
instituted  for  deciding  upon  the  eligi- 
bility of  competitors  who  have  already 
given  their  *  word  of  honor '  that  their 
records  are  clear;  read  the  stories  of 
some  of  the  disputes,  —  as  full  of  affi- 
davits and  canceled  checks  as  a  New 
York  State  impeachment  proceeding, 
—  and  then  picture  the  analogue  out- 
side of  college:  two  country  clubs 
engaging  in  a  team  match  at  golf,  each 
competitor  required  to  show  a  signed 
statement  outlining  all  of  his  past 
athletic  history,  and  reiterating  in  half 
a  dozen  places  his  good  standing  in  his 
club,  and  nevertheless  being  followed 
all  through  the  match  by  a  carefully  se- 
lected official  who  keeps  a  cat-like  watch 
on  his  every  move.  The  absurdity  of 
it  will  emphasize  the  true  meaning  of 
the  everyday  occurrences  in  college 
athletics. 

In  short,  college  men  have  in  regard 
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to  their  sports  a  standard  of  honor  — 
if  we  may  call  it  such  —  which  per- 
mits practices  not  tolerated  in  any 
other  walk  of  life.  These  men  would 
not  cheat  in  their  private  games;  as  a 
class  they  are  honorable  and  courage- 
ously truthful  in  all  the  other  relation- 
ships of  life;  but  in  athletics  they  toler- 
ate trickery  and  deceit,  and  rejoice  in 
the  victories  gained  thereby. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the 
conduct  of  college  sports;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  moral  training  of 
future  citizens.  We  are  dealing  on  a 
small  scale  with  that  vicious  philoso- 
phy of  'get  away  with  it,'  that  has  been 
at  the  root  of  dishonest  'big  business.' 
Men,  not  content  to  make  their  for- 
tunes in  a  lawful  way,  have  contrived 
to  circumvent  interfering  laws,  —  to 
violate  them  without  paying  the  pen- 
alty, or  so  to  violate  that  the  penalty 
evoked  will  be  small  compared  with 
the  resulting  gain.  The  heads  of  dis- 
honest corporations  and  the  partici- 
pants in  the  profits  of  public  graft  are 
often  men  with  a  keen  sense  of  honor 
in  their  personal  relationships,  strong 
supporters  of  philanthropies,  and  sin- 
cere worshipers  in  the  churches,  but 
they  lack  the  complete  moral  sense 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  apply  one 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  to  all  of 
their  acts.  In  the  same  way  college 
students  are  failing  to  carry  their  ideals 
upon  the  athletic  field,  and  are  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  governed  in  this 
one  respect  by  a  standard  that  is  es- 
sentially immoral. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  prominence 
given  athletics  by  undergraduates,  and 
consider  the  hero-worship  accorded  the 
successful  athlete  both  in  college  and 
by  the  general  public,  the  deep  import 
of  the  matter  becomes  evident.  The 
undergraduate  loves  to  say  that  every 
college  community  is  in  a  sense  a  toy 
world  wherein  the  struggle  for  fame  and 
influential  position  is  waged  in  minia- 


ture,—  the  scene  of  a  sham  battle 
fought  under  the  same  conditions  and 
with  the  same  weapons  as  in  the  world 
at  large,  and  fought  as  a  preparation 
for  that  real  battle.  If  this  mock  world 
is  to  train  good  citizens  it  should  be 
so  governed  that  honor  and  truth  are 
first  in  popular  esteem,  and  trickery 
and  deceit  are  outlawed. 

How  to  infuse  into  college  athletics  a 
spirit  of  fair  play  and  truthfulness  com- 
parable to  that  ruling  other  undergrad- 
uate activities  is  a  difficult  problem, 
and  some  of  the  methods  suggested  are 
based  upon  a  superficial  study  of  the 
conditions.  The  abolition  of  the  pro- 
fessional coach,  for  instance,  is  not  a 
solution  of  the  question.  We  are  told 
that  when  a  man's  livelihood  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  success  of  his  coach- 
ing he  will  stoop  to  any  tactics  to  insure 
victorious  teams,  and  that  if  athletic 
coaches  were  chosen  from  alumni, 
moved  solely  by  love  for  their  college 
and  having  no  financial  interests  in- 
volved in  victory,  there  would  be  less 
of  the  '  win-at-any-cost '  spirit  incul- 
cated. It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  all  graduates  are  the  product 
of  the  evil  system  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing. We  have  seen  that  the  college 
man  does  not  regard  the  tactics  we  have 
mentioned  as  wrong,  or  that  if  he  does, 
he  tolerates,  even  supports  them.  His 
policy  is  not  likely  to  change  on  grad- 
uation. The  desire  to  win  is  as  keen 
among  men  who  have  gone  through 
four  years  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
as  is  the  desire  to  make  a  living.  A 
careful  comparison  fails  to  show  that 
colleges  boasting  of  a  '  graduate  coach- 
ing system'  are  at  all  superior  in  ath- 
letic ethics  to  those  employing  profes- 
sionals. The  practices  prevailing  in 
athletics  at  present  may  indeed  have 
been  first  introduced  by  professional 
coaches;  they  flourish  now,  not  because 
certain  men  teach  them,  but  because 
undergraduates  and  faculties  lack  the 
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logic  to  analyze  them  properly,  or  the 
courage  to  cope  with  them. 

A  most  certain  cure  for  the  evils 
mentioned,  and  one  often  suggested  by 
those  college  administrators  who  give 
thought  to  this  subject,  is  the  total 
abolition  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
Such  a  policy  is  yielding  to  an  evil  ra- 
ther than  overcoming  it.  If  it  be  true 
that  a  keen  desire  to  win  will  drive 
the  modern  college  student  into  unfair- 
ness and  cheating,  there  is  some  weak 
spot  in  his  moral  fibre,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  business  of  the  college, 
not  to  remove  the  temptation,  but  to 
make  the  man  conquer  it.  Sooner  or 
later  every  one  must  choose  between 
losing  fairly  and  winning  unfairly.  A 
boy  who  is  made  to  face  this  problem 
in  college,  and  made  to  solve  it  rightly, 
is  better  equipped  to  repeat  the  victory 
in  the  larger  issues  of  life.  Any  one  who 
has  spent  four  years  of  his  life  work- 
ing for  the  popularity  and  renown  of  a 
successful  college  athlete,  and  who  has 
through  it  all  resolutely  refused  to  do 
anything  but  the  fair  and  honest  thing, 
is  sure  to  come  out  of  the  experience 
very  much  a  man. 

I  believe  such  a  solution  is  possible. 
The  conditions  existing  in  college  ath- 
letics to-day  are  the  result  of  gradual 
and  insidious  growth.  The  rottenness 
prevails  largely  because  the  men  do  not 
realize  that  it  is  rotten.  The  sanction 
of  general  custom  is  given  to  practices 
which,  viewed  as  isolated  acts,  are  man- 
ifestly wrong,  and  the  average  college 
man  accepts  the  conditions  as  he  finds 
them  simply  because  he  has  never 
stopped  to  analyze  them.  He  lies  about 
his  eligibility  and  develops  his  dishon- 
est tactics,  not  because  he  has  deliber- 
ately chosen  between  honesty  and  dis- 
honesty, but  because  it  is  the  thing 
expected  of  him,  —  the  thing  that 
everybody  does  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Faculties  should  undertake  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  of  education,  designed 


to  show  these  matters  in  their  true 
light.  Most  college  men  are  essentially 
honest,  and  the  chief  need  is  to  make 
them  realize  the  true  significance  of 
what  they  are  doing  in  athletics  under 
the  present  system.  Arouse  the  boys 
to  the  facts;  make  them  see  that  cheat- 
ing in  football  is  the  same  as  cheating 
at  cards  or  as  stealing  money;  foster 
a  college  sentiment  that  says  fairness 
first  and  victory  second ;  and  attach  the 
same  obloquy  to  lying  about  eligibility 
that  is  attached  to  any  lying.  Do  this, 
and  you  have  gone  to  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  lasting 
reform.  This  basic  campaign  for  moral 
acumen  should,  however,  be  reinforced 
by  two'supplementary  measures.  First, 
make  no  rules,  either  of  play  or  of  eli- 
gibility, which  are  not  strictly  just,  and 
which  cannot  be  entirely  enforced ;  and 
secondly,  subject  all  dishonesty  to  se- 
vere punishment. 

The  first  measure  is  in  accord  with 
the  belief  that  legislation  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  does  not  con- 
sider just,  or  which  cannot  be  enforced, 
makes  for  disrespect  of  the  law  in  gen- 
eral. Many  of  the  rules  in  regard  to 
eligibility  for  college  athletic  teams  are 
neither  fair  nor  enforceable,  and  should 
therefore  be  eliminated  if  we  are  to  have 
respect  paid  to  those  which  are  based 
on  justice.  The  only  condition  which 
we  have  a  right  to  impose  in  limiting 
the  personnel  of  a  college  team  is  that 
all  members  shall  be  bona  fide  students 
in  good  standing,  and  not  brought  to 
the  institution  by  special  inducements 
offered  because  of  athletic  prowess. 
Because  some  colleges  do  violate  this 
essential,  a  number  of  rules  have  been 
made  which  aim  indirectly  to  prevent 
this  violation,  —  rules  which  in  them- 
selves are  unjust.  The  practice  which 
obtains  in  larger  colleges  of  recruiting 
athletics  from  smaller  schools  is  guard- 
ed against  by  the  rule  forbidding  a 
man  who  has  transferred  from  one  in- 
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stitution  to  another  to  compete  in 
athletics  until  after  a  year's  residence 
at  the  second  school.  This  restriction 
works  a  real  hardship  by  prohibiting 
from  engaging  in  any  sports  men  who 
are  in  actual  fact  members  of  the 
student  body,  but  who  have,  for  some 
good  reason  not  connected  with  ath- 
letics, changed  their  choice  of  colleges ; 
and  the  manifest  injustice  often  makes 
evasion  of  the  rule  seem  less  reprehen- 
sible. 

Particularly  vicious  is  the  custom  of 
denying  the  right  to  engage  in  college 
athletics  to  all  men  who  have  previ- 
ously competed  for  money,  and  adher- 
ence to  it  is  monumental  hypocrisy. 
There  is  hardly  a  poor  country  boy 
with  fleetness  of  foot  or  skill  of  arm 
who  has  not  at  some  time  in  his  life 
received  a  cash  prize  for  winning  a  race 
at  a  village  picnic,  or  who  has  not 
played  on  a  country- town  baseball  team 
for  a  share  of  the  gate-receipts.  Such 
an  indiscretion,  committed  long  before 
he  enters  college,  debars  him  forever 
from  athletic  competition.  Moreover, 
men  who  attend  college  primarily  for 
intellectual  purposes  often  find  that 
playing  professional  baseball  during 
the  summer  offers  the  easiest  and  most 
healthful  method  of  solving  their  finan- 
cial problems ;  yet  they  must  not  depend 
upon  this  one  resource  if  they  wish  to 
play  with  their  fellow-students  during 
the  academic  year.  Here  again  the 
unfairness  of  the  rule  makes  evasion  of 
it  seem,  not  a  wrong,  but  the  only  way 
to  obtain  justice. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  place  in  col- 
lege athletics  for  the  distinction  be- 
tween amateur  and  professional;  that 
a  man  be  a  bonafide  student  of  the  in- 
stitution he  represents  is  all  we  have  a 
right  to  ask.  Carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, the  rule  against  professionalism 
is  held  in  some  countries  to  forbid  any 
man  who  makes  a  living  with  his  hands 
from  calling  himself  an  amateur  ath- 
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lete.  A  carpenter,  for  instance,  cannot 
be  an  amateur  oarsman.  If  there  per- 
sists in  colleges  a  vestige  of  this  snob- 
bery, —  if  we  are  not  yet  ready  to 
abolish  all  distinction  between  amateur 
and  professional,  —  we  must  at  least 
so  revise  the  present  rule  that  it  will 
work  less  hardship.  A  few  colleges 
have  been  courageous  enough  to  do 
this,  and  now  permit  summer  baseball, 
but  most  institutions  still  persist  in  a 
pretense  of  strict  enforcement  of  the 
amateur  rule,  knowing  full  well  that  it 
makes  many  students  either  lie  or  sub- 
mit to  an  injustice.  Most  of  them  lie, 
and  feel  that  the  means  is  condoned  if 
not  justified  by  the  end. 

The  second  measure  supplementary 
to  education  in  right  athletic  ideals,  is 
a  firm  stand  by  the  faculties  in  all  mat- 
ters of  athletic  honor.  All  opinions  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  under- 
graduates are  influenced  in  their  views 
of  right  and  wrong  by  the  general 
attitude  of  the  faculty.  Knowing  that 
their  teachers  are  interested  in  their 
moral  welfare,  they  conclude,  naturally 
enough,  that  anything  these  teachers 
do  not  oppose  and  punish  is  not  so 
very  wrong.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  consideration  of  cheating  in  ex- 
aminations. In  those  colleges  in  which 
the  instructors  are  lax  in  the  conduct 
of  examinations,  seeming  to  care  little 
whether  or  not  cheating  is  done,  and 
punishing  it  when  detected  only  by  a 
reprimand  and  a  mark  of  failure,  there 
is  always  a  feeling  among  the  students 
that  *  cribbing'  is  a  part  of  the  game, 
and  not  a  matter  of  honor.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  every  possible  means 
is  taken  to  prevent  cheating,  and  when 
it  is  punished  by  expulsion,  there  is 
usually  an  undergraduate  sentiment 
which  puts  the  cribber  in  his  proper 
place.  I  have  seen  in  one  college  the 
whole  student  attitude  upon  cheating 
in  examinations  changed  from  indif- 
ference to  stern  disapproval  by  an 
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improvement  in  the  conduct  of  exam- 
inations on  the  part  of  the  faculty.  No 
change  in  the  spirit  of  college  athletics 
can  be  expected  until  faculties  array 
themselves  firmly  on  the  right  side,  and 
refuse  to  tolerate  dishonest  practices. 
A  few  men  expelled  for  lying  about  eli- 
gibility, and  a  few  teams  disbanded 
because  of  unfair  play,  would  arouse 
undergraduates  with  a  wholesome  jolt. 

A  forceful  presentation  of  the  facts 
of  the  situation  with  an  appeal  to  the 
innate  sense  of  honor  of  the  under- 
graduates; such  a  revision  of  the  rules 
as  will  retain  only  those  based  upon 
essential  fairness;  and  a  strict  super- 
vision by  the  faculty,  —  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  these  three  measures  rests  the 
hope  that  college  athletics  may  be 
purged  of  trickery  and  the  spirit  of 
'get  away  with  it.'  It  will  be  a  struggle 
of  some  duration,  for  it  involves  the 
remoulding  of  the  undergraduate  point 
of  view,  —  something  akin  to  the  mak- 
ing of  public  opinion,  and  not  to  be 
done  in  a  day.  I  believe  it  can  be 
done. 

In  fact  there  is  some  basis  for  as- 
serting that  conditions  in  the  larger 
Eastern  institutions  have  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  past  few  years,  —  a 
contention  which  finds  support  in  the 
lack  of  scandal  and  recrimination  con- 
nected with  the  big  football  games  of 
last  autumn  as  compared  with  the  days 
of  the  Cutts  and  Hinkey  disputes. 
This  improvement  is  not,  however, 
fundamental.  Disputes  as  to  eligibility 
are  prevented,  not  because  the  spirit 
of  the  undergraduates  or  of  the  coaches 
is  above  reproach,  but  because  faculty 
committees  maintain  strict  supervision 
over  this  matter,  and  allow  no  doubt- 
ful case  to  pass  without  investigation. 


More  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rules 
has  indeed  made  it  harder  to  'get  away 
with  it,'  but  that  there  is  still  a  desire 
to  do  so  whenever  possible,  is  shown 
by  the  continuous  need  for  these  very 
faculty  committees,  and  by  the  ever- 
increasing  mass  of  complex  legislation 
designed  to  prevent  or  punish  unfair 
play. 

If  an  honorable  spirit  of  sportsman- 
ship ruled  college  athletics,  why  need 
there  be  severe  penalties  threatened 
for  coaching  from  the  side-lines  in  foot- 
ball, and  special  precautions  exercised 
by  the  officials  to  detect  it?  Should 
not  merely  forbidding  it  be  sufficient? 
Why  should  it  be  necessary  in  basket- 
ball to  provide  that  after  four  personal 
fouls  a  player  must  be  removed  from 
the  game?  I  do  not  contend  that  ev- 
ery play,  or  even  that  the  majority  of 
plays,  in  intercollegiate  games  involves 
trickery,  for  I  know  that  faculty  sup- 
ervision and  vigilant  umpiring  have 
greatly  reduced  the  more  obvious  forms 
of  cheating  in  the  games  between  the 
larger  eastern  institutions.  I  do  con- 
tend, however,  that  even  this  veneer 
of  fairness  is  lacking  in  most  colleges; 
that  college  athletics  are  still  ruled 
by  the  spirit  of  'get  away  with  it';  and 
that  merely  preventing  the  actual  suc- 
cess of  fraud  is  but  a  superficial  reform. 
Men  interested  in  the  ethical  aspects 
of  college  life  should  not  rest  until  col- 
lege men  meet  in  sports  as  do  other 
gentlemen,  —  relying  upon  officials 
merely  to  aid  in  the  administration  of 
the  games,  and  trusting  to  their  own 
integrity  to  prevent  intentional  un- 
fairness, and  to  their  collective  sense 
of  honor  to  deal  summarily  with  the 
occasional  intruder  who  may  refuse  to 
accept  their  own  high  code. 
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BY  JOHN  MITCHELL 


IN  discussing  the  economic  necessity 
of  trade-unionism  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
take  issue  with  the  criticisms,  deduc- 
tions, and  proposals  contained  in  the 
article  under  the  caption  'Monopoly 
of  Labor,'  contributed  to  the  October 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  by 
Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  indulge  in  abstruse 
theories;  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  un- 
dertake to  demonstrate  by  the  results 
of  experience,  and  by  concrete  exam- 
ple, the  legality,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
morality  of  trade-unionism  and  trade- 
union  policy. 

Those  who  declare  themselves  to  be 
in  favor  of  trade-unionism  in  the  ab- 
stract but  opposed  to  it  in  the  concrete, 
are  not  unlike  the  western  farmer  who 
announced  that  he  was  unreservedly 
in  favor  of  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads but  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
running  of  trains.  Trade-unions  were 
formed  for  a  definite  purpose;  they  have 
well-defined  policies  and  methods  of 
procedure;  they  are  great,  democratic 
institutions  administered  by  practical 
men  who  are  earnestly  and  successfully 
striving  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  of  the  poor. 

In  its  fundamental  principle,  trade- 
unionism  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  under  modern  industrial  condi- 
tions the  individual  unorganized  work- 
man cannot  bargain  advantageously 
with  the  employer  for  the  sale  of  his 
labor.  Since  the  workingman  has  little 
or  no  money  in  reserve  and  must  sell 
his  labor  immediately;  since,  moreover, 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  market  and 
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no  skill  in  bargaining;  since,  finally,  he 
has  only  his  own  labor  to  sell  while  the 
employer  engages  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  men  and  can  easily  do 
without  the  services  of  any  one  of  them, 
the  workingman,  if  bargaining  on  his 
own  account  and  for  himself  alone,  is 
at  an  enormous  disadvantage.  Trade- 
unionism  recognizes  the  fact  that  un- 
der such  conditions  the  workman  be- 
comes more  and  more  helpless,  because 
the]  labor  which  he  sells,  unlike  other 
commodities,  is  a  thing  which  is  of  his 
very  life  and  soul  and  being. 

In  the  individual  contract  between  a 
powerful  employer  and  a  single  work- 
man the  laborer  secures  the  worst  of 
the  bargain.  He  is  progressively  de- 
based because  of  wages  insufficient  to 
buy  nourishing  food,  because  of  hours  of 
labor  too  long  to  permit  of  sufficient 
rest,  because  of  conditions  of  work  de- 
structive of  moral,  mental,  and  physi- 
cal health;  and,  finally,  because  of  dan- 
ger from  accident  and  disease,  which 
kill  off  the  workingman  or  premature- 
ly age  him.  The  individual  bargain  or 
individual  contract  between  employers 
and  workmen  means  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  economically  weakest  man 
in  the  industry  is  often  that  which 
the  average  man  must  accept.  There- 
fore, there  can  be  no  permanent  pros- 
perity to  the  wage-earners,  no  real,  last- 
ing progress,  no  consecutive  improve- 
ment in  conditions  until  the  princi- 
ple is  firmly  and  fully  established  that 
in  industrial  life,  especially  in  enter- 
prises on  a  large  scale,  the  settlement 
of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  all  essen- 
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tial  conditions  of  work,  shall  be  made 
between  employers  and  workingmen 
collectively,  and  not  between  employ- 
ers and  workingmen  individually.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  philosophy 
of  trade-unionism  is  the  very  antithe- 
sis of  Professor  Laughlin's  scheme  of 
individual  bargaining  or  unrestricted 
competition  among  wage-earners. 

The  policy  of  collective  bargaining 
as  advocated  by  the  unions  recognizes 
and  teaches  the  interdependence  of 
labor  and  capital.  It  is  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  gulf  which  modern  indus- 
trialism has  created  between  the  work- 
man and  the  employer.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  attend  a  joint  conference 
between  the  representatives  of  any  of 
the  great  trade-unions  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  or  employers' 
associations,  when  wage-agreements 
are  under  discussion,  to  be  convinced 
that  there  are  no  more  antagonisms 
engendered,  and  no  more  ill  feeling  dis- 
played, than  there  are  between  any 
other  groups  of  men  meeting  in  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  buying  and 
disposing  of  a  commodity  which  one 
must  have  and  the  other  must  sell. 

The  organized  workingman,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  hostile  to  the  employer  of 
labor;  he  does  not  entertain  any  feel- 
ings of  hatred  against  the  man  who  has 
honorably  acquired  wealth.  The  work- 
ingman understands  full  well  that  his 
wages  must  come  from  the  earnings  of 
industry,  therefore  he  is  interested  in 
the  successful  conduct  of  industry. 
In  common  with  many  other  good  citi- 
zens he  may  fear  that  there  is  some 
danger  to  society,  and  to  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  in  the  possession 
of  enormous  wealth  by  a  few  men,  and 
he  regards  as  immoral  the  acquirement 
of  wealth  through  the  payment  of  less 
than  living  wages  and  the  imposition 
of  unjust  conditions  of  employment. 

It  is  true  that  in  their  wage-confer- 
ences the  employers  and  the  organized 


workmen  are  not  always  able  to  agree, 
and  that  strikes  or  lockouts  occur.  It 
is  equally  true  that  strikes  and  lock- 
outs occur  in  trades  and  industries  in 
which  the  workers  are  not  organized. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  most  bitterly 
contested  strikes  of  which  we  have  any 
record  have  been  inaugurated  and  con- 
ducted by  non-union  men.  Fresh  in 
the  memories  of  all  are  the  reports  of 
the  scenes  attending  strikes  of  non- 
unionists  at  McKees  Rocks  and  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania,  at  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  and  at  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts. If  one  desires  to  learn  the  truth 
in  regard  to  the  causes  which  make 
for  class  hatreds,  let  him  mingle  with 
the  non-union  workmen  employed  in 
some  of  our  great  industries.  These 
workmen,  denied  by  their  employers 
the  right  of  organization,  compelled 
to  work  long  hours  for  low  wages,  fre- 
quently hate  their  employers  with  an 
intensity  which  results  in  scenes  of 
turmoil  and  disorder  when  strikes  take 
place. 

Trade-unions  strive  for  peace  based 
upon  industrial  righteousness.  A  strike, 
nevertheless,  is  of  itself  neither  illegal 
nor  immoral.  On  the  contrary,  a  strike 
may  be  and  often  is  a  manifestation  of 
a  wholesome,  yea,  even  a  divine,  dis- 
content. Said  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Hartford,  Connect- 
icut, in  1860,  *  Thank  God,  we  have  a 
system  of  labor  where  there  can  be  a 
strike.  Whatever  the  pressure,  there 
is  a  point  where  the  workingman  may 
stop.' 

Our  courts  have  declared  repeat- 
edly that  workingmen  have  a  legal 
right  to  organize  in  trade-unions,  that 
they  have  a  legal  right  to  strike  for 
higher  wages,  for  shorter  hours,  for 
better  conditions  of  life  and  labor,  in- 
deed, for  any  reason  that  seems  suffi- 
cient to  them.  It  has  been  held  by  the 
courts  that  union  workingmen  have  a 
legal  right  to  refuse  to  work  with  non- 
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union  men.  There  has  been  no  decision 
in  any  suit  instituted  under  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  law  which  would  jus- 
tify the  opinion  that  an  organization 
of  workingmen,  even  if  it  embrace  every 
man  employed  at  the  trade,  is  an  un- 
lawful monopoly.  It  is  true  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided, in  the  Danbury  Hatters'  case, 
that  labor-unions  are  not  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  this  law.  It  is  also 
true  that,  in  a  suit  for  damages  insti- 
tuted under  the  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  law,  judgment  was 
rendered  against  certain  members  of 
the  Hatters'  Union  by  a  court  in  Con- 
necticut. This  case,  however,  is  still 
in  the  courts,  and  even  should  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  sustain 
the  decision  of  the  trial  court,  that 
action  would  not,  by  any  process  of 
reasoning,  justify  the  contention  that 
a  labor-union  is  a  combination  or  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade.  The  issue 
involved  in  this  particular  case  is  not 
the  right  of  men  to  organize  in  trade- 
unions  or  to  strike  for  higher  wages. 
The  allegation  of  the  plaintiff,  one 
Loewe,  a  hat  manufacturer,  was  that 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  sec- 
ondary boycott,  he  had  suffered  large 
losses,  and  the  claim  was  that  he  was 
entitled  to  damages. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  criticize  the  conclusions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  nevertheless  there  exists 
in  the  minds  of  many  an  opinion  that 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  was  never 
intended  to  apply  to  organizations  of 
labor  or  to  other  associations  having 
no  capital  stock,  not  dealing  in  the 
products  of  labor,  and  not  organized 
for  profit.  Moreover,  there  is  much  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  members  of  Congress  in  voting 
for  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law  did  so  with  the  understand- 
ing that  labor  organizations  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  condi- 


tions of  employment  were  exempt  from 
its  provisions  and  its  penalties. 

When  this  statute  was  under  consid- 
eration in  Congress,  in  1890,  it  contain- 
ed a  section  declaring  that  the  organiz- 
ations of  working  people  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  and  conditions  of  employment 
should  not  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  law.  This  section  was 
afterwards  eliminated  by  a  committee 
of  Congress,  and  when  the  bill  was 
reported  back  and  was  again  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  Senators  Hoar, 
George,  Blair,  Sherman,  and  others 
gave  assurances  to  the  representatives 
of  labor  that  it  was  not  necessary  speci- 
fically to  except  labor  organizations,  as 
th^y  were  not  intended  to  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  and  were  not 
included  in  them.  In  view  of  these  as- 
surances, it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  many  were  surprised  and 
disappointed  when,  twenty  years  later, 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  labor- 
unions  might  be  sued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law. 
If  it  eventually  should  be  held  that 
labor-unions,  as  such,  are  monopolies  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  thus  subject  to 
dissolution  by  order  of  the  court,  no 
greater  disaster  to  the  orderly,  ration- 
al, and  constructive  development  and 
progress  of  the  wage-earning  masses 
will  have  occurred. 

It  is  not  contended  by  trade-union- 
ists that  they  should  be  immune  from 
prosecution  for  the  commission  of  un- 
lawful acts.  They  recognize,  of  course, 
that  they  stand  before  the  law  with 
exactly  the  same  responsibilities  that 
attach  to  all  citizens.  What  they  con- 
tend is  that  the  voluntary  associations 
of  labor,  formed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  protecting  the  wage-earning  toilers, 
shall  not  be  legally  designated  as  mon- 
opolies in  restraint  of  trade,  and  thus 
be  made  liable  to  the  penalty  of  disso- 
lution. That  the  possibility  of  such  an 
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interpretation  of  the  law  has  presented 
itself  to  the  organized  wage-earners, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

That  statesmen  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, in  harmony  with  and  responding 
to  the  humanitarian  sentiment  prevail- 
ing among  men  and  women  in  every 
walk  of  life,  recognize  the  necessity  of 
differentiating  between  combinations 
organized  to  control  the  necessities 
of  life  and  organizations  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  wage-earners,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress, 
a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  Republican  Senate  inserted  in 
the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill 
a  proviso  that  no  part  of  the  money 
appropriated  by  a  certain  section  of 
that  bill  should  be  expended  by  the 
government  in  prosecuting  any  organ- 
ization or  individual  for  entering  into 
a  combination  or  agreement  having  in 
view  the  increasing  of  wages,  shorten- 
ing of  hours,  or  bettering  the  conditions 
of  labor,  or  for  any  act  not  in  itself 
unlawful  done  in  furtherance  thereof. 
True,  this  appropriation  bill  was  vetoed 
by  President  Taft,  but  it  was  again  en- 
acted by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
both  houses  of  the  present  Congress, 
and  it  has  been  signed  by  President 
Wilson. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  justice  of 
labor's  claim  that  trade-unions  should 
not  be  regarded  as  monopolies  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  the  Democratic  plat- 
forms of  1908  and  1912  declared:  — 

'The  expanding  organization  of  in- 
dustry makes  it  essential  that  there 
should  be  no  abridgment  of  the  right 
of  wage-earners  and  producers  to  or- 
ganize for  the  protection  of  wages  and 
the  improvement  of  labor  conditions, 
to  the  end  that  such  labor  organiza- 
tions and  their  members  should  not  be 
regarded  as  illegal  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  trade.' 


In  the  platform  of  the  National 
Progressive  Party  (1912)  we  find  these 
words :  — 

'We  favor  the  organization  of  the 
workers,  men  and  women,  as  a  means 
of  protecting  their  interests  and  of 
promoting  their  progress.' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  two  of  the 
great  political  organizations  have  re- 
cognized the  importance  and  the  neces- 
sity of  differentiating  between  organi- 
zations of  labor  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  conditions  of  the 
toilers,  and  combinations  of  capital 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
profit.  The  Democratic  and  Progres- 
sive parties  combined  polled  10,486,600 
votes;  the  Republican  Party,  which 
made  no  favorable  declaration  on  this 
subject,  polled  3,484,980  votes.  In 
other  words,  75  per  cent  of  the  voters 
registered  their  approval  of  labor's  po- 
sition —  that  labor  unions  should  not 
be  legally  proscribed  as  monopolies  or 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  Any 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  present 
Federal  administration  and  Congress 
specifically  to  except  labor-unions  from 
the  provisions  and  penalties  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  will  be  a  re- 
pudiation of  a  solemn  pledge  contained 
in  these  platform  declarations. 

But  it  is  suggested  by  Professor 
Laughlin  that,  'Any  law  which  would 
except  labor-unions  from  the  provisions 
of  the  act  would  be  unconstitutional, 
and  could  not  stand.'  This  statement 
belongs  in  the  category  of  things  that 
are  important  if  true.  It  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  an  anti-trust  law 
which  excepted  labor  organizations 
from  its  provisions  would  be  class  legis- 
lation. However,  the  history  of  legis- 
lation does  not  sustain  this  contention. 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  fre- 
quently have  enacted  special  legisla- 
tion. There  is,  of  course,  a  difference 
between  class  legislation  and  special 
legislation.  If  a  law  were  to  provide 
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that  some  labor-unions  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  its  operation  and  others 
included  in  it,  that  would  probably  be 
class  legislation  and  therefore  uncon- 
stitutional. If,  however,  a  law  should 
provide  that  all  labor-unions  or  other 
associations  organized  not  for  profit, 
and  not  dealing  in  the  products  of 
labor,  should  be  exempt  from  its  opera- 
tion, there  would  be  no  doubt  of  its 
constitutionality. 

As  a  case  in  point,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Payne  Tariff  bill  of  1909, 
which  imposed  a  tax  on  corporations, 
contained  the  following  provision :  — 

*  Provided,  however,  that  nothing  in 
this  section  contained  shall  apply  to 
labor,  agricultural,  or  horticultural  or- 
ganizations, or  to  fraternal  beneficiary 
societies,  orders,  or  associations  oper- 
ating under  the  lodge  system,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  life,  sick, 
accident,  and  other  benefits  to  the 
members  of  such  societies,  orders,  or 
associations,  and  dependents  of  such 
members,  nor  to  domestic  building  and 
loan  associations,  organized  and  oper- 
ated exclusively  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  their  members,  no  part  of  the  net 
income  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  stockholder  or  indi- 
vidual.' 

When,  in  the  case  of  Flint  vs.  Stone, 
Tracy  &  Co.,  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  law  was  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  issue  of 
the  validity  of  the  provision  excluding 
labor  and  other  organizations  from  the 
corporation  tax,  the  court  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  measure. 

If  further  argument  were  necessary 
to  sustain  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hold  that  there  are  no  constitutional 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  legislation 
excepting  labor  organizations  and  as- 
sociations of  farmers  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law, 
attention  could  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Underwood  Tariff  act  with  its 


income-tax  provisions,  enacted  by  the 
present  Congress,  contains  exceptions 
in  exactly  the  same  language  and  re- 
ferring to  the  same  organizations  as  the 
corporation-tax  act  of  1909. 

On  the  ground  that  it  relates  to  the 
subject  of  taxation  and  therefore  has 
little  bearing  upon  the  question  at  is- 
sue, namely  the  exemption  of  voluntary 
associations  of  labor  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Anti-Trust  law,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  precedent  set  by 
this  Federal  legislation  is  not  conclu- 
sive. However,  there  are  many  state 
laws  and  court  decisions  which  support 
the  contention  that  laws  need  not,  in 
order  to  be  constitutional,  apply  alike 
to  all  citizens  or  to  all  associations  of 
citizens.  In  the  case  of  Holden  vs. 
Hardy  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  sustained  a  law  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  Utah  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  miners  for  more  than 
eight  hours  in  anyone  day.  This  statute 
applied  exclusively  to  men  working  in 
the  mines,  no  other  workmen  being 
included  in  its  provisions.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upheld  the 
law  enacted  in  Oregon  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  women  for  more  than 
ten  hours  in  any  one  day.  This  statute 
does  not  apply  to  all  women-workers. 
The  highest  court  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  highest  courts  in 
several  other  states  have  sustained 
laws  providing  compensation  for  work- 
men who  are  injured  in  the  course  of 
their  employment,  even  when  these 
laws  exclude  specifically  from  their 
provisions  agricultural  laborers  and  do- 
mestic servants. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  consti- 
tutional and  legal  considerations,  it 
must  be  obvious  to  all  thoughtful 
men  and  women,  especially  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  struggles  of  the 
wage-earning  masses  for  more  humane 
conditions  of  employment,  for  better 
living  opportunities,  that  it  would  be 
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ethically  wrong  to  consider  labor  and 
the  products  of  labor  as  though  they 
were  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  must 
be  clear  that  associations  formed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  and  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  men  and 
women  and  children  who  labor  should 
not  be  placed  by  the  law  in  the  same 
category  with  monopolies  or  combina- 
tions organized  for  profit,  and  be  con- 
demned as  unlawful  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

*  Organizations  of  labor/  says  Samuel 
Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  *  have  their  origin 
in  human  need,  they  seek  human  wel- 
fare and  betterment,  they  have  to  do 
with  human  labor-power.  Capitalistic 
monopolies  have  their  origin  in  desire 
for  great  profit,  they  seek  economic 
control  and  the  elimination  of  com- 
petitive rivals,  they  deal  in  material 
things  —  the  products  of  labor,  wealth. 
Between  wealth  and  labor  there  is  a 
vital  and  fundamental  difference,  an 
understanding  of  which  is  essential  to 
those  upon  whom  falls  the  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  matters  influen- 
cing the  freedom  of  men.  Wealth 
consists  in  material  things  which  are 
external,  useful,  and  appropriable. 
Wealth  is  that  which  a  man  has  —  not 
what  he  is.  To  classify  skill,  knowledge, 
labor-power  as  wealth  is  an  error  that 
has  crept  into  the  thinking  of  some 
economists  and  political  scientists.  It 
is  an  error  conducive  to  grave  injury  to 
the  working  people.  These  attainments 
or  attributes  are  not  possessions  of  the 
individual,  they  are  the  individual  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  personality. 
Cultivation  of  powers  and  ability  in- 
creases and  enriches  the  resourceful- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  individual; 
but  these  things  are  subjective  and 
immaterial  and  are  not  in  themselves 
wealth.  The  individual  may  be  able 
and  powerful,  and  therefore  fortunate, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  there- 


from that  he  is  wealthy.  The  wealth 
which  he  may  produce  is  separate  and 
distinct  from  himself.  It  follows  then 
that  to  apply  to  voluntary  associations 
of  working  people  (commonly  called 
labor  organizations),  which  are  con- 
cerned with  individuals  and  their 
powers,  the  same  regulations  that  are 
applied  to  organizations  manipulating 
the  products  of  labor,  would  lead  to 
mischievous  results  and  perversion  of 
justice/ 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  charge 
brought  against  the  voluntary  associa- 
tions of  labor  by  Professor  Laughlin 
is  that  higher  wages  are  responsible 
largely  for  the  high  prices  which  con- 
sumers are  now  required  to  pay  for  what 
they  buy.  He  says,  *  There  is  no  ques- 
tion whatever  in  my  mind  that  the  rise 
of  prices  of  almost  all  articles  of  general 
consumption  during  the  last  decade  or 
two  has  been  due,  as  much  as  to  any  one 
thing  else,  to  the  rise  in  money  wages 
paid  for  the  same,  or  even  less,  labor 
effort/  This  is  a  strange  and  unusual 
contradiction  of  what  is  almost  uni- 
formly asserted  by  leading  economists, 
nearly  all  of  whom  hold  that  the  world- 
wide movement  of  increased  prices  is 
due  primarily  and  principally  to  the 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  money 
which  has  followed  the  extraordinary 
production  of  gold  during  the  past  six- 
teen years.  No  doubt  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  food-products  in  the  United 
States  is  additionally  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  growth  of  city  pop- 
ulation, both  in  the  aggregate  and 
in  proportion,  has  been  much  greater 
than  the  growth  of  agricultural  popu- 
lation. It  is  not  denied  that  increased 
wages  may  and  often  do  add  to  the 
cost  of  production,  but  that  the  world- 
wide movement  of  increased  prices  and 
higher  cost  of  living  is  chargeable  in 
any  considerable  degree  to  higher  wages 
and  'less  labor  effort'  is  unthinkable 
and  unbelievable. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  prices  of  practically  all  articles 
generally  used  have  risen  in  every 
country  in  the  world.  They  have  risen 
in  countries  in  which  there  are  no  or- 
ganizations of  labor;  they  have  risen 
in  countries  in  which  there  are  no  or- 
ganizations of  labor  having  sufficient 
numbers  or  strength  to  influence  wages 
or  increase  the  cost  of  production. 
Prices  have  risen  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  have  affected  com- 
modities in  the  production  of  which 
union  labor  is  not  engaged  and  in  which 
wages  have  not  been  advanced.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  articles  of  general 
consumption  which  are  shown  by  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  have  increased  in  price  to  the 
greatest  extent  —  such  as  flour,  meats, 
potatoes,  butter,  eggs  —  are  all  com- 
modities in  the  production  of  which 
union  labor  has  little  or  no  part,  and 
therefore  the  organizations  of  labor  can 
have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  wages 
of  workers  employed  in  the  production 
or  distribution  (except  in  respect  to 
railway  transportation,  which  I  shall 
touch  upon  later)  of  such  articles. 

For  illustration,  let  us  consider  meats. 
From  the  time  the  animal  is  born, 
through  all  the  processes,  until  it  is  de- 
livered, ready  for  use,  at  the  kitchen 
door,  not  a  hand  touches  it  or  influences 
its  cost  that  is  controlled  by  an  organ- 
ized workman.  Again,  follow  a  sack  of 
flour  from  the  wheatfields  of  the  north- 
west to  the  rolling-pin  of  the  housewife 
—  no  organized  workman  '  levies  tri- 
bute' upon  it  as  it  proceeds  from  the 
farmer  to  the  consumer.  And  so  it  is 
with  practically  all  food-products;  from 
the  very  beginning,  as  they  find  their 
devious  ways  from  the  farm  through 
the  factory  to  the  merchant  and  to  the 
home  of  the  consumer,  no  organization 
of  labor  affects  their  cost  or  controls 
the  price  at  which  they  shall  be 
sold. 


But  even  if  it  were  true  that  the 
higher  wages  secured  for  labor  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  trade-unions 
is  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  that  fact  would  not  jus- 
tify their  condemnation,  nor  would  it 
sustain  the  claim  that  from  an  econo- 
mic standpoint  the  increased  wages  se- 
cured during  the  past  two  decades  have 
not  benefited  the  recipients  of  these  in- 
creased wages  because  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  If  workingmen  are  not  benefited 
by  increased  wages  because  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  then  it  must  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  workingmen  would  suf- 
fer no  injury,  that  there  would  be  no 
lowering  of  their  standard  of  living,  if 
wages  were  reduced.  The  fallacy  of  this 
reasoning  is  that  it  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  to  increase  wages 
does  not  always  increase  the  cost  of 
production,  since,  among  other  reasons, 
the  workingman  becomes  more  efficient 
when  he  is  better  paid,  better  fed,  bet- 
ter clothed,  and  better  housed. 

In  many  industries,  prices  have  little 
to  do  with  wages,  but  are  arbitrarily 
fixed  at  a  monopoly  figure  and  remain 
the  same  whether  wages  are  high  or 
low.  For  illustration,  steel  rails  are 
quoted  at  the  same  price  per  ton  now 
as  when  the  employees  of  the  steel  com- 
panies received  ten  per  cent  less  wages; 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  cheaper 
now  than  they  were  when  employees 
in  the  printing  trades  received  much 
lower  wages  than  they  do  to-day.  In 
the  matter  of  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  railroading  is  the  greatest 
industry  in  the  United  States.  Practi- 
cally all  men  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation service,  and  a  majority  of  those 
engaged  in  the  shops  of  railroads,  are 
members  of  trade-unions.  The  wages 
of  all  railway  employees  have  advanced 
substantially  and  repeatedly  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  yet  during  this 
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period  the  charge  to  shippers  for  haul- 
ing freight  has  been  reduced  17.5  per 
cent  per  ton  per  mile.  Passenger  rates 
are  6.3  per  cent  less  now  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  Therefore,  while  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  a  vitally  im- 
portant element  in  fixing  the  value  of 
every  commodity  purchased  or  used  by 
the  people,  yet  this  cost  has  not  been 
increased — on  the  contrary  it  has  been 
reduced  —  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  twenty  years  the 
average  wages  of  railway  employees 
have  advanced  28.77  per  cent. 

Moreover,  even  if  we  agree  that 
higher  wages  have  increased  the  cost 
of  production,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
articles  produced  is  never  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rise  of  wages.  The  cost  of 
many  of  the  materials,  ground-rent, 
the  interest  on  capital,  taxes,  royalties, 
the  cost  of  supervision,  are  not  neces- 
sarily affected  by  an  increase  in  wages 
to  the  workmen.  Again,  if  the  employer 
receives,  as  he  often  does,  exorbitant 
profits,  it  would  not  necessarily  increase 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  if  a  part  of 
those  exorbitant  profits  were  paid  in 
wages  to  the  workmen.  Furthermore, 
workingmen  do  not  consume  all  the 
articles  they  produce,  and  an  increase 
in  the  wages  of  men  making  grand 
pianos,  or  of  weavers  of  fine  carpets, 
or  of  fifty-seven  other  varieties  of 
articles  used  exclusively  by  the  rich 
or  the  well-to-do,  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  in  the  ordinary  workingman's 
envelope. 

In  his  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
an  advance  in  money  wages  is  of  no 
value  to  the  workman  and  to  prove 
that  increased  wages  paid  to  labor  are 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  products,  Professor  Laughlin  says, 
'In  the  expense  of  producing  raw  ma- 
terials such  as  coal,  ore,  wool,  and  the 
like,  into  whose  processes  labor  enters 


more  largely  than  machinery,  the  gen- 
eral rise  of  wages  raises  out  of  all  pro- 
portion the  prices  of  materials  from 
which  finished  goods  are  made/  An 
analysis  of  this  statement  will  prove 
interesting  and  illuminating.  In  the 
raising  of  wool  and  in  the  production 
of  ore,  except  copper  and  gold,  union 
labor  is  not  employed.  There  is  no 
union  of  workingmen  engaged  in  the 
production  of  wool,  and  very  few  union 
men  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods;  the  organization  of 
metalliferous  miners  is  confined  largely 
to  the  production  of  copper  and  gold, 
therefore  wool  and  ore  may  be  elimi- 
nated from  consideration.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  coal,  however,  union  men 
are  engaged.  In  fact,  in  the  mines  of 
practically  every  important  coal-pro- 
ducing state,  with  the  exception  of 
West  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Colorado, 
union  labor  is  employed  almost  ex- 
clusively. This  has  not  always  been 
so.  Prior  to  1897  unrestricted  compe- 
tition of  labor  —  that  is,  non-unionism 
—  prevailed  in  the  coal-producing  in- 
dustry. In  1896,  when  there  was  little 
or  no  organization  among  the  coal- 
miners,  the  average  market  price  of 
bituminous  coal  loaded  on  the  railway 
cars  at  the  mines  was  83  cents  per  ton; 
the  average  price  paid  to  miners  for 
producing  a  ton  of  screened  coal  was 
45  cents.  Sixteen  years  later,  —  that 
is,  in  1912, — at  a  time  when  the  miners 
had  become  strongly  organized,  the 
average  market  price  of  bituminous 
coal  loaded  on  the  railway  cars  at  the 
mines  was  $1.15  per  ton;  the  average 
price  paid  to  miners  for  producing  a 
tone  of  screened  coal  was  $1.00.  The 
significance  of  these  figures  is  that  while 
wages  paid  to  miners  for  mining  a  ton 
of  coal  during  the  period  from  1896  to 
1912  have  advanced  122  per  cent,  the 
price  received  by  the  mine-owners  has 
advanced  only  38.5  per  cent.  There- 
fore, it  cannot  be  true  that  even  in  an 
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industry  in  which  wages  are  the  prin- 
cipal element  of  cost  in  production,  an 
advance  in  wages  'raises  out  of  all 
proportion  the  prices  of  materials  from 
which  finished  goods  are  made.' 

Moreover,  .the  material  benefits 
which  have  come  to  the  miners  as  a 
result  of  trade-union  effort  are  not  all 
represented  by  the  increased  wages 
received  for  mining  a  ton  of  coal.  In 
the  year  1896  the  average  production 
of  the  bituminous  coal-miners  of  the 
United  States  was  2.94  tons  per  man  per 
working  day;  in  the  year  1912  the  aver- 
age production  of  the  bituminous  coal- 
miners  of  the  United  States  was  3.68 
tons  per  man  per  working  day.  In 
1896  ten  hours  was  the  length  of  the 
workday,  whereas  in  1912  the  eight- 
hour  day  prevailed.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  income  of  the  bituminous  coal- 
miners  has  increased  much  more  than 
is  represented  by  the  advance  in  the 
schedule  of  rates  for  mining  coal. 

But  what  is  more  important,  these 
increased  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  la- 
bor have  wrought  a  tremendous  change 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  as  well 
as  in  the  physical  lives  of  the  mine- 
workers.  They  are  no  longer,  as  they 
once  were,  a  poverty-stricken,  hopeless, 
despairing  people.  They  are  men ;  men 
whose  outlook  upon  life  is  that  of  hope, 
of  cheer,  of  intelligent,  constructive 
discontent.  And  the  experience  of  the 
miners  is  typical  of  that  of  all  work- 
men. Low  wages,  long  hours,  evil  con- 
ditions of  employment — the  inevitable 
results  of  unrestricted  competition  of 
labor  —  mean  the  degradation  of  the 
workers,  the  abandonment  of  hope,  a 
deadening  of  the  finer  senses,  the  sur- 
vival of  the  strongest,  the  destruction 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

Unrestricted  competition  of  labor — 
that  is,  non-unionism  —  finds  its  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  sequence  in  the 
sweat-shop  and  the  slum;  it  finds  its 
logical  expression  at  Lawrence,  at  Pat- 


erson,  at  McKees  Rocks,  at  Bethle- 
hem, and  in  the  mining  fields  of  West 
Virginia.  Unrestricted  competition  of 
labor  is  portrayed  by  Millet,  and  de- 
picted by  Markham  in  'The  Man  with 
the  Hoe/ 

The  suggestion,  heard  in  more  than 
one  quarter,  that  trade-unionism  is  in 
conflict  with  the  law  and  the  state,  or 
that  trade-unionists  wage  war  on  soci- 
ety, has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Trade- 
unionism  stands  for  the  constructive 
development  of  society,  it  seeks  the 
more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth 
in  order  that  all  our  people  may  de- 
velop to  the  extent  of  their  highest  and 
best  possibilities.  In  contradiction  to 
the  dire  apprehensions  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  critics  and  opponents  of 
trade-unionism,  listen  to  the  words  of 
the  great  English  statesman,  William 
E.  Gladstone:  'Trade-unions  are  the 
bulwarks  of  modern  democracies';  to 
those  of  Wendell  Phillips:  'I  rejoice 
at  every  effort  workingmen  make  to 
organize.  I  hail  the  labor  movement, 
it  is  my  only  hope  for  democracy. 
Organize  and  stand  together;  let  the 
nation  hear  a  united  demand  from 
the  laboring  voice!'  Again,  hear  Tho- 
rold  Rogers,  during  his  life  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford:  'I  look  to  the  trade- 
unions  as  the  principal  means  for  ben- 
efiting the  working  classes';  and  Mr. 
Taft,  when  President  of  the  United 
States:  'Time  was  when  everybody 
who  employed  labor  was  opposed  to 
the  labor-union;  when  it  was  regard- 
ed as  a  menace.  That  time,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  has  largely  passed  away,  and 
the  man  to-day  who  objects  to  the  or- 
ganization of  labor  should  be  relegated 
to  the  last  century.' 

Notwithstanding  the  splendid  work 
and  the  great  achievements  of  the 
organized  wage-earners  in  protecting 
those  in  our  social  and  industrial  life 
who  are  least  able  to  protect  themselves, 
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efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to 
discredit  and  destroy  the  trade-unions. 
Open  foes  and  professing  friends  alike 
have  sought  their  undoing,  the  former 
by  siege  or  assault,  the  latter  by  in- 
sidious attempts  to  divert  them  from 
the  course  they  have  pursued  so  success- 
fully. And  yet  every  year  the  unions 
grow  in  strength,  in  numbers,  and  in 
influence;  they  grow  in  the  affections 
of  the  wage-earners;  they  grow  in  the 
respect  of  fair-minded  employers;  they 
grow  in  the  esteem  of  right-thinking 
men  and  women  everywhere. 

The  critics  of  trade-union  policy  have 
suggested  that  the  employer  '  introduce 
into  his  shops  carefully  worked-out 
plans  for  helping  the  operatives  to  rise 
in  life,  to  better  conditions  by  welfare 
work,  to  encourage  savings  and  thrift, 
to  introduce  the  stimulus  of  profit- 
sharing.*  I  have  no  desire  or  disposi- 
tion to  detract  from  the  value  of  wel- 


fare work;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to 
commend  every  employer  who  under- 
takes at  his  own  expense  to  improve 
and  make  more  pleasant  and  whole- 
some the  conditions  under  which  his 
employees  work.  Welfare  work,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  substitute  for  wages.  If 
the  employer  desires  to  supplement  the 
wages  agreed  to  between  himself  and 
the  union,  such  action  is  not  inimical 
to  trade-unionism  and  may  be  of  great 
value  to  all  concerned;  but  the  work- 
ingmen  will  not  be  lured  by  any  device 
from  their  allegiance  to  trade-unionism, 
they  will  not  accept  welfare  work  or 
profit-sharing  in  lieu  of  just  wages  and 
the  right  to  organize;  they  will  not  and 
should  not  depend  upon  Lords  Bounti- 
ful and  Ladies  Charitable;  they  prefer 
to  depend  upon  themselves  and  their 
trade-unions  as  the  means  through 
which  to  work  out  their  economic 
salvation. 
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V.    HORSE-THIEVES 


BURNT  FORK,  WYO.,  January  23. 
DEAR  MRS.  CONEY,  - 

I  am  afraid  all  my  friends  think  I  am 
very  forgetful  and  that  you  think  I  am 
ungrateful  as  well,  but  I  am  going  to 
plead  not  guilty.  Right  after  Christ- 
mas Mr.  Stewart  came  down  with  la 
grippe  and  was  so  miserable  that  it 
kept  me  busy  trying  to  relieve  him. 

1  These  are  genuine  letters,  written  without 
thought  of  publication,  simply  to  tell  a  friendly 
story.  Earlier  adventures  of  the  writer,  with 
some  account  of  her  antecedents,  will  be  found 
in  preceding  numbers.  —  THE  EDITORS. 


Out  here  where  we  can  get  no  physi- 
cian we  have  to  dope  ourselves,  so  that 
I  had  to  be  housekeeper,  nurse,  doctor, 
and  general  overseer.  That  explains 
my  long  silence. 

And  now  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  kind  thought  in  prolonging  our 
Christmas.  The  magazines  were  much 
appreciated.  They  relieved  some 
weary  night-watches,  and  the  box  did 
Jerrine  more  good  than  the  medicine  I 
was  having  to  give  her  for  la  grippe. 
She  was  content  to  stay  in  bed  and 
enjoy  the  contents  of  her  box.  .  .  . 
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When  I  read  of  the  hard  times 
among  the  Denver  poor  I  feel  like 
urging  them  every  one  to  get  out  and 
file  on  land.  I  am  very  enthusiastic 
about  women  homes teading.  It  really 
requires  less  strength  and  labor  to  raise 
plenty  to  satisfy  a  large  family  than  it 
does  to  go  out  to  wash,  with  the  added 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  job 
will  not  be  lost  to  them  if  they  care  to 
keep  it.  Even  if  improving  the  place 
does  go  slowly,  it  is  that  much  done  to 
stay  done.  Whatever  is  raised  is  the 
homesteader's  own,  and  there  is  no 
house-rent  to  pay.  This  year  Jerrine  cut 
and  dropped  enough  potatoes  to  raise 
a  ton  of  fine  potatoes.  She  wanted  to 
try,  so  we  let  her,  and  you  will  re- 
member that  she  is  but  six  years  old. 
We  had  a  man  to  break  the  ground 
and  cover  the  potatoes  for  her  and  the 
man  irrigated  them  once.  That  was 
all  that  was  done  until  digging  time, 
when  they  were  plowed  out  and  Jer- 
rine picked  them  up.  Any  woman 
strong  enough  to  go  out  by  the  day 
could  have  done  every  bit  of  the  work 
and  put  in  two  or  three  times  that 
much,  and  it  would  have  been  so  much 
more  pleasant  than  to  work  so  hard 
in  the  city  and  then  be  on  starvation 
rations  in  the  winter. 

To  me,  homesteading  is  the  solution 
of  all  poverty's  problems,  but  I  realize 
that  temperament  has  much  to  do  with 
success  in  any  undertaking,  and  persons 
afraid  of  coyotes  and  work  and  lone- 
liness had  better  let  ranching  alone.  At 
the  same  time,  any  woman  who  can 
stand  her  own  company,  can  see  the 
beauty  of  the  sunset,  loves  growing 
things,  and  is  willing  to  put  in  as  much 
time  at  careful  labor  as  she  does  over 
the  washtub,  will  certainly  succeed; 
will  have  independence,  plenty  to  eat 
all  the  time,  and  a  home  of  her  own 
in  the  end. 

Experimenting  need  cost  the  home- 
steader no  more  than  the  work,  be- 


cause by  applying  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  he  can 
get  enough  of  any  seed  and  as  many 
kinds  as  he  wants  to  make  a  thorough 
trial,  and  it  does  n't  even  cost  postage. 
Also  one  can  always  get  bulletins  from 
there  and  from  the  experiment  station 
of  one's  own  state  concerning  any 
problem  or  as  many  problems  as  may 
come  up.  I  would  not,  for  anything, 
allow  Mr.  Stewart  to  do  anything  to- 
ward improving  my  place  for  I  want  the 
fun  and  the  experience  myself.  And  I 
want  to  be  able  to  speak  from  experi- 
ence when  I  tell  others  what  they  can 
do.  Theories  are  very  beautiful,  but 
facts  are  what  must  be  had,  and  what  I 
intend  to  give  some  time. 

Here  I  am  boring  you  to  death  with 
things  that  cannot  interest  you!  You  'd 
think  I  wanted  you  to  homestead, 
would  n't  you?  But  I  am  only  think- 
ing of  the  troops  of  tired,  worried 
women,  sometimes  even  cold  and  hun- 
gry, scared  to  death  of  losing  their 
places  to  work,  who  could  have  plenty 
to  eat,  who  could  have  good  fires  by 
gathering  the  wood,  and  comfortable 
homes  of  their  own,  if  they  but  had 
the  courage  and  determination  to  get 
them. 

I  must  stop  right  now  before  you  get 
so  tired  you  will  not  answer.  With 
much  love  to  you  from  Jerrine  and 
myself,  I  am 

Yours  affectionately, 
ELINORE  RUPERT  STEWART. 

BURNT  FORK,  WYOMING.    [No  date.] 
DEAR  MRS.  CONEY,  - 

...  I  am  so  afraid  that  you  will 
get  an  overdose  of  culture  from  your 
visit  to  the  Hub  and  am  sending  you 
an  antidote  of  our  sage,  sand  and  sun- 
shine. 

Mrs.  Louderer  had  come  over  to  see 
our  boy.  Together  we  had  prepared 
supper  and  were  waiting  for  Clyde  who 
had  gone  to  the  post-office.  Soon  he 
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came,  and  after  the  usual  friendly 
wrangling  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Louderer  we  had  supper.  Then  they 
began  their  inevitable  game  of  cribbage 
while  I  sat  near  the  fire  with  baby  on 
my  lap.  Clyde  was  telling  us  of  a  raid 
on  a  ranch  about  seventy-five  miles 
away,  in  which  the  thieves  had  driven 
off  thirty  head  of  fine  horses.  There 
were  only  two  of  the  thieves,  and  the 
sheriff  with  a  large  posse  was  pursuing 
them  and  forcing  every  man  they  came 
across  into  the  chase,  and  a  regular 
man-hunt  was  on.  It  was  interesting 
only  because  one  of  the  thieves  was  a 
noted  outlaw  then  out  on  parole  and 
known  to  be  desperate.  We  were  in  no 
way  alarmed,  the  trouble  was  all  in  the 
next  county,  and  somehow  that  always 
seems  so  far  away.  We  knew  if  the 
men  ever  came  together  there  would 
be  a  pitched  battle,  with  bloodshed  and 
death,  but  there  seemed  little  chance 
that  the  sheriff  would  ever  overtake 
the  men. 

I  remember  I  was  feeling  sorry  for 
the  poor  fellows  with  a  price  on  their 
heads,  —  the  little  pink  man  on  my  lap 
had  softened  my  heart  wonderfully. 
Jerrine  was  enjoying  the  pictures  in  a 
paper  illustrating  early  days  on  the 
range,  wild  scenes  of  roping  and  brand- 
ing. I  had  remarked  that  I  did  n't 
believe  there  were  any  more  such 
times,  when  Mrs.  Louderer  replied, 
'Dot  yust  shows  how  much  it  iss  you 
do  not  know.  You  shall  come  to  mine 
house  and  when  away  you  come  it  shall 
be  wiser  as  when  you  left.'  I  had  kept 
at  home  very  closely  all  summer  and  a 
little  trip  seemed  the  most  desirable 
thing  I  could  think  of,  particularly  as 
the  baby  would  be  in  no  way  endan- 
gered. But  long  ago  I  learned  that  the 
quickest  way  to  get  what  I  want  is  not 
to  want  it,  outwardly,  at  least.  So  I 
assumed  an  indifference  that  was  not 
very  real.  The  result  was  that  next 
morning  every  one  was  in  a  hurry 


to  get  me  started,  —  Clyde  greasing 
the  little  old  wagon  that  looks  like  a 
twin  to  Cora  Belle's,  and  Mrs.  Louderer, 
who  thinks  no  baby  can  be  properly 
brought  up  without  goose-grease,  busy 
greasing  the  baby  'so  as  he  shall  not 
some  cold  take  yet.'  Mrs.  Louderer 
had  ridden  over,  so  her  saddle  was  laid 
in  the  wagon  and  her  pony,  Bismarck, 
was  hitched  in  with  Chub,  the  laziest 
horse  in  all  Wyoming.  I  knew  Clyde 
could  manage  very  well  while  I  should 
be  gone,  and  there  was  n't  a  worry  to 
interfere  with  the  pleasure  of  my 
outing. 

We  jogged  along  right  merrily,  Mrs. 
Louderer  devoting  her  entire  attention 
to  trying  to  make  Chub  pull  even  with 
Bismarck,  Jerrine  and  myself  enjoy- 
ing the  ever-changing  views.  I  wish  I 
could  lay  it  all  before  you.  Summer 
was  departing  with  reluctant  feet, 
unafraid  of  Winter's  messengers,  the 
chill  winds.  That  day  was  especially 
beautiful.  The  gleaming  snow-peaks 
and  heavy  forest  south  and  at  our  back ; 
west,  north,  and  east,  long,  broken  lines 
of  the  distant  mountains  with  their 
blue  haze.  Pilot  Butte  to  the  north, 
one  hundred  miles  away,  stood  out 
clear  and  distinct  as  though  we  could 
drive  there  in  an  hour  or  two.  The 
dull,  neutral-colored  'bad  land'  hills 
nearer  us  are  interesting  only  because 
we  know  they  are  full  of  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  strange  creatures,  long  since 
extinct. 

For  a  distance  our  way  lay  up 
Henry's  Fork  valley;  prosperous  little 
ranches  dotted  the  view,  ripening 
grain  rustled  pleasantly  in  the  warm 
morning  sunshine,  and  closely  cut 
alfalfa  fields  made  bright  spots  of 
emerald  against  the  dun  landscape. 
The  quaking  aspens  were  just  begin- 
ning to  turn  yellow;  everywhere  purple 
asters  were  a  blaze  of  glory  except 
where  the  rabbit-bush  grew  in  clumps, 
waving  its  feathery  plumes  of  gold. 
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Over  it  all  the  sky  was  so  deeply  blue, 
with  little,  airy,  white  clouds  drifting 
lazily  along.  Every  breeze  brought 
scents  of  cedar,  pine  and  sage.  At  this 
point  the  road  wound  along  the  base 
of  cedar  hills;  some  magpies  were  hold- 
ing a  noisy  caucus  among  the  trees, 
a  pair  of  bluebirds  twittered  excitedly 
upon  a  fence,  and  high  overhead  a  great 
black  eagle  soared.  All  was  so  peace- 
ful that  horse-thieves  and  desperate 
men  seemed  too  remote  to  think  about. 

Presently  we  crossed  the  creek  and 
headed  our  course  due  north  toward 
the  desert  and  the  buttes.  I  saw  that 
we  were  not  going  right  to  reach  Mrs. 
Louderer's  ranch,  so  I  asked  where 
we  were  supposed  to  be  going.  'We 
iss  going  to  the  mouth  of  Dry  Creek 
by,  where  it  goes  Black's  Fork  into. 
Dere  mine  punchers  holdts  five  hun- 
tert  steers.  We  shall  de  camp  visit  and 
you  shall  come  back  wiser  as  when  you 
went/ 

Well,  we  both  came  away  wiser.  I 
had  thought  we  were  going  only  to  the 
Louderer  ranch,  so  I  put  up  no  lunch, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  the  horses 
either.  But  it  was  too  beautiful  a  time 
to  let  such  things  annoy  us.  Anyway, 
we  expected  to  reach  camp  just  after 
noon,  so  a  little  delay  about  dinner 
did  n't  seem  so  bad.  We  had  entered 
the  desert  by  noon;  the  warm,  red 
sands  fell  away  from  the  wheels  with 
soft,  hissing  sounds.  Occasionally  a 
little  horned  toad  sped  panting  along 
before  us,  suddenly  darting  aside  to 
watch  with  bright,  cunning  eyes  as  we 
passed.  Some  one  had  placed  a  buf- 
falo's skull  beside  a  big  bunch  of  sage 
and  on  the  sage  a  splendid  pair  of  elk's 
antlers.  We  saw  many  such  scatter- 
ed over  the  sands,  grim  reminders  of 
a  past  forever  gone. 

About  three  o'clock  we  reached  our 
destination,  but  no  camp  was  there. 
We  were  more  disappointed  than  I  can 
tell  you,  but  Mrs.  Louderer  merely 
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went  down  to  the  river,  a  few  yards 
away,  and  cut  an  armful  of  willow 
sticks  wherewith  to  coax  Chub  to  a 
little  brisker  pace,  and  then  we  took 
the  trail  of  the  departed  mess- wagon. 
Shortly,  we  topped  a  low  range  of  hills 
and  beyond,  in  a  cuplike  valley,  was 
the  herd  of  sleek  beauties  feeding  con- 
tentedly on  the  lush  green  grass.  I 
suppose  it  sounds  odd  to  hear  desert 
and  river  in  the  same  breath,  but 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  river  the  desert 
begins,  where  nothing  grows  but  sage 
and  greasewood.  In  oasis-like  spots 
will  be  found  plenty  of  grass  where  the 
soil  is  nearer  the  surface  and  where 
sub-irrigation  keeps  the  roots  watered. 
In  one  of  these  spots  the  herd  was 
being  held.  When  the  grass  became 
short  they  would  be  moved  to  another 
such  place. 

It  required,  altogether,  fifteen  men 
to  take  care  of  the  herd,  because  many 
of  the  cattle  had  been  bought  in  differ- 
ent places,  some  in  Utah,  and  these 
were  always  trying  to  run  away  and 
work  back  toward  home,  so  they 
required  constant  herding.  Soon  we 
caught  the  glimmer  of  white  canvas, 
and  knew  it  was  the  cover  of  the  mess- 
wagon,  so  we  headed  that  way. 

The  camp  was  quite  near  the  river 
so  as  to  be  handy  to  water  and  to  have 
the  willows  for  wood.  Not  a  soul  was 
at  camp.  The  fire  was  out,  and  even 
the  ashes  had  blown  away.  The  mess- 
box  was  locked  and  Mrs.  Louderer's 
loud  calls  brought  only  echoes  from  the 
high  rock-walls  across  the  river.  How- 
ever, there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  so  we  tethered  the 
horses  and  went  down  to  the  river  to 
relieve  ourselves  of  the  dust  that 
seemed  determined  to  unite  with  the 
dust  that  we  were  made  of.  Mrs. 
Louderer  declared  she  was  'so  mat  as 
nodings  and  would  fire  dot  Herman  so 
soon  as  she  could  see  him  alreaty.' 
Presently  we  saw  the  most  grotesque 
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figure  approaching  camp.  It  was  Her- 
man, the  fat  cook,  on  Hunks,  a  gaunt, 
ugly  old  horse,  whose  days  of  useful- 
ness under  the  saddle  were  past  and 
who  had  degenerated  into  a  work- 
horse. The  disgrace  of  it  seemed  to  be 
driving  him  into  a  decline,  but  he 
stumbled  along  bravely  under  his 
heavy  load.  A  string  of  a  dozen  sage 
chickens  swung  on  one  side,  and  across 
the  saddle  in  front  of  Herman  lay  a 
young  antelope.  A  volley  of  German 
abuse  was  hurled  at  poor  Herman, 
wound  up  in  as  plain  American  as  Mrs. 
Louderer  could  speak:  'And  who  iss 
going  to  pay  de  game- warden  de  fine  of 
dot  antelope  what  you  haf  shot?  And 
how  iss  it  that  we  haf  come  de  camp 
by  und  so  starved  as  we  iss  hungry, 
and  no  cook  und  no  food?  Iss  dat  for 
why  you  iss  paid?' 

Herman  was  some  Dutch  himself, 
however.  'How  iss  it/  he  demanded, 
*dat  you  haf  not  so  much  sense  as 
you  haf  tongue?  How  haf  you  lived  so 
long  as  always  in  de  West  und  don't 
know  enough  to  hunt  a  bean-hole  when 
you  reach  your  own  camp.  Hey?  ' 

Mrs.  Louderer  was  very  properly  sub- 
dued and  I  delighted  when  he  removed 
the  stones  from  where  the  fire  had  been, 
exposing  a  pit  from  which,  with  a  pair 
of  pot-hooks,  he  lifted  pots  and  ovens 
of  the  most  delicious  meat,  beans  and 
potatoes.  From  the  mess-box  he 
brought  bread  and  apricot  pie.  From  a 
near-by  spring  he  brought  us  a  bright, 
new  pail  full  of  clear,  sparkling  water, 
but  Mrs.  Louderer  insisted  upon  tea 
and  in  a  short  time  he  had  it  ready  for 
us.  The  tarpaulin  was  spread  on  the 
ground  for  us  to  eat  from,  and  soon  we 
were  showing  an  astonished  cook  just 
how  much  food  two  women  and  a  child 
could  get  away  with.  I  ate  a  good  deal 
of  ashes  with  my  roast  beef  and  we  all 
ate  more  or  less  sand,  but  fastidious- 
ness about  food  is  a  good  thing  to  get 
rid  of  when  you  come  West  to  camp. 


When  the  regular  supper-time  ar- 
rived the  punchers  began  to  gather  in, 
and  the  'boss,'  who  had  been  to  town 
about  some  business,  came  in  and 
brought  back  the  news  of  the  man- 
hunt. The  punchers  sat  about  the  fire, 
eating  hungrily  from  their  tin  plates 
and  eagerly  listening  to  the  recital. 
Two  of  the  boys  were  tenderfeet:  one 
from  Tennessee  called  Daisy  Belle, 
because  he  whistled  that  tune  so  much 
and  because  he  had  nose-bleed  so 
much,  —  could  n't  even  ride  a  broncho 
but  his  nose  would  bleed  for  hours 
afterwards;  and  the  other,  'N'Yawk,' 
so  called  from  his  native  state. 
N'Yawk  was  a  great  boaster;  said  he 
was  n't  afraid  of  no  durned  outlaw,  — 
said  his  father  had  waded  in  bloody 
gore  up  to  his  neck  and  that  he  was  a 
chip  off  the  old  block  —  rather  hoped 
the  chase  would  come  our  way  so  he 
could  try  his  marksmanship. 

The  air  began  to  grow  chill  and  the 
sky  was  becoming  overcast.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  night  busied  everybody. 
Fresh  ponies  were  being  saddled  for 
the  night  relief,  the  hard-ridden,  tired 
ones  that  had  been  used  that  day  be- 
ing turned  loose  to  graze.  Some  poles 
were  set  up  and  a  tarpaulin  arranged 
for  Mrs.  Louderer  and  me  to  sleep 
under.  Mrs.  Louderer  and  Jerrine  lay 
down  on  some  blankets  and  I  unrolled 
some  more,  which  I  was  glad  to  notice 
were  clean,  for  baby  and  myself.  I 
can't  remember  ever  being  more  tired 
and  sleepy,  but  I  could  n't  go  to  sleep. 
I  could  hear  the  boss  giving  orders  in 
quick,  decisive  tones.  I  could  hear  the 
punchers  discussing  the  raid,  finally 
each  of  them  telling  exploits  of  his 
favorite  heroes  of  outlawry.  I  could 
hear  Herman,  busy  among  his  pots  and 
pans.  Then  he  mounted  the  tongue  of 
the  mess-wagon  and  called  out,  'We 
haf  for  breakfast  cockle-berries,  first 
vot  iss  come  iss  served,  und  those  vot 
iss  sleep  late  gets  nodings.' 
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I  had  never  before  heard  of  cockle- 
berries  and  asked  sleepy  Mrs.  Loud- 
erer  what  they  were.  '  Vait  until  morn- 
ing and  you  shall  see/  was  all  the 
information  that  I  received. 

Soon  a  gentle,  drizzling  rain  began, 
and  the  punchers  hurriedly  made  their 
beds,  as  they  did  so  twitting  N'Yawk 
about  making  his  between  our  tent  and 
the  fire.  *  You 're  dead  right,  pard,'  I 
heard  one  of  them  say,  'to  make  your 
bed  there,  fer  if  them  outlaws  comes 
this  way  they'll  think  you  air  one  of 
the  women  and  they  won't  shoot  you. 
Just  us  men  air  in  danger.' 

'Confound  your  fool  tongues,  how 
they  goin'  to  know  there 's  any  women 
here?  I  tell  you,  fellers,  my  old  man 
waded  in  bloody  gore  up  to  his  neck 
and  I'm  just  like  him.' 

They  kept  up  this  friendly  parleying 
until  I  dozed  off  to  sleep, but  I  could  n't 
stay  asleep.  I  don't  think  I  was  afraid 
but  I  certainly  was  nervous.  The 
river  was  making  a  sad,  moaning 
sound,  the,  rain  fell  gently,  like  tears. 
All  nature  seemed  to  be  mourning 
about  something,  happened  or  going  to 
happen.  Down  by  the  river  an  owl 
hooted  dismally.  Half  a  mile  away  the 
night-herders  were  riding  round  and 
round  the  herd.  One  of  them  was 
singing,  —  faint  but  distinct  came  his 
song:  'Bury  me  not  on  the  lone 
prairie.'  Over  and  over  again  he  sang 
it.  After  a  short  interval  of  silence  he 
began  again.  This  time  it  was,  'I'm 
thinking  of  my  dear  old  Mother,  ten 
thousand  miles  away.' 

Two  punchers  stirred  uneasily  and 
began  talking.  '  Blast  that  Tex,'  I  heard 
one  of  them  say,  'he  certainly  has  it 
bad  to-night.  What  the  deuce  makes 
him  sing  so  much?  I  feel  like  bawling 
like  a  kid;  I  wish  he'd  shut  up.'  'He's 
homesick;  I  guess  we  all  are  too,  but 
they  ain't  no  use  staying  awake  and 
letting  it  soak  in.  Shake  the  water  off 
the  tarp,  you  air  lettin'  water  catch  on 
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your  side  an'  it 's  running  into  my  ear.' 
That  is  the  last  I  heard  for  a  long 
time.  I  must  have  slept.  I  remember 
that  the  baby  stirred  and  I  spoke  to 
him.  It  seemed  to  me  that  something 
struck  against  the  guy-rope  that  held 
our  tarpaulin  taut,  but  I  was  n't  sure. 
I  was  in  that  dozy  state,  half  asleep, 
when  nothing  is  quite  clear.  It  seemed 
as  though  I  had  been  listening  to  the 
tramp  of  feet  for  hours  and  that  a 
whole  army  must  be  filing  past,  when  I 
was  brought  suddenly  into  keen  con- 
sciousness by  a  loud  voice  demanding, 
'Hello!  Whose  outfit  is  this?'  'This 
is  the  7  Up,  —  Louderer's,'  the  boss 
called  back ; '  what 's  wanted  ? '  '  Is  that 
you,  Mat?  This  is  Ward's  posse.  We 
been  after  Meeks  and  Murdock  all 
night.  It's  so  durned  dark  we  can't 
see,  but  we  got  to  keep  going;  their 
horses  are  about  played.  We  changed 
at  Hadley's,  but  we  ain't  had  a  bite  to 
eat  and  we  got  to  search  your  camp.' 
'Sure  thing,'  the  boss  answered,  'roll 
off  and  take  a  look.  Hi,  there,  you 
Herm,  get  out  of  there  and  fix  these 
fellers  something  to  eat.' 

We  were  surrounded.  I  could  hear 
the  clanking  of  spurs  and  the  sound 
of  the  wet,  tired  horses  shaking  them- 
selves and  rattling  the  saddles  on  every 
side.  'Who's  in  the  wickiup?'  I  heard 
the  sheriff  ask.  'Some  women  and  kids, 
—  Mrs.  Louderer  and  a  friend.' 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  Herman 
had  a  fire  coaxed  into  a  blaze  and  Mat 
Watson  and  the  sheriff  went  from  bed 
to  bed  with  a  lantern.  They  searched 
the  mess-wagon,  even,  although  Her- 
man had  been  sleeping  there.  The 
sheriff  unceremoniously  flung  out  the 
wood  and  kindling  the  cook  had  stored 
there.  He  threw  back  the  flap  of  our 
tent  and  flashed  the  lantern  about. 
He  could  see  plainly  enough  that  there 
were  but  the  four  of  us,  but  I  wondered 
how  they  saw  outside  where  the  rain 
made  it  worse,  the  lantern  was  so 
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dirty.  'Yes,'  I  heard  the  sheriff  say, 
*  we've  been  pushing  them  hard. 
They  're  headed  north,  evidently  intend 
to  hit  the  railroad  but  they'll  never 
make  it.  Every  ford  on  the  river  is 
guarded  except  right  along  here,  and 
there 's  five  parties  ranging  on  the  other 
side.  My  party 's  split,  —  a  bunch  has 
gone  on  to  the  bridge.  If  they  find 
anything  they  're  to  fire  a  volley.  Same 
with  us.  I  knew  they  could  n't  cross  the 
river  nowhere  but  at  the  bridge  or  here/ 

The  men  had  gathered  about  the  fire 
and  were  gulping  hot  coffee  and  cold 
beef  and  bread.  The  rain  ran  off  their 
slickers  in  little  rivulets.  I  was  sorry 
the  fire  was  no  better,  because  some  of 
the  men  had  on  only  ordinary  coats,  and 
the  drizzling  rain  seemed  determined 
that  the  fire  should  not  blaze  high. 

Before  they  had  finished  eating  we 
heard  a  shot,  followed  by  a  regular 
medley  of  dull  booms.  The  men  were 
in  their  saddles  and  gone  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  The  firing  had 
ceased  save  for  a  few  sharp  reports 
from  the  revolvers,  like  a  coyote's 
spiteful  snapping.  The  pounding  of 
the  horses's  hoofs  grew  fainter,  and 
soon  all  was  still.  I  kept  my  ears 
strained  for  the  slightest  sound.  The 
cook  and  the  boss,  the  only  men  up, 
hurried  back  to  bed.  Watson  had 
risen  so  hurriedly  that  he  had  not  been 
careful  about  his  'tarp'  and  water  had 
run  into  his  bed.  But  that  would  n't 
disconcert  anybody  but  a  tenderfoot. 
I  kept  waiting  in  tense  silence  to  hear 
them  come  back  with  dead  or  wounded, 
but  there  was  not  a  sound.  The  rain 
had  stopped.  Mrs.  Louderer  struck  a 
match  and  said  it  was  three  o'clock. 
Soon  she  was  asleep.  Through  a  rift  in 
the  clouds  a  star  peeped  out.  I  could 
smell  the  wet  sage  and  the  sand.  A 
little  breeze  came  by,  bringing  Tex's 
song  once  more :  *  Oh,  it  matters  not,  so 
I've  been  told,  How  the  body  lies 
when  the  heart  grows  cold.'  Oh,  dear! 


the  world  seemed  so  full  of  sadness.  I 
kissed  my  baby's  little,  downy  head 
and  went  to  sleep. 

It  seems  that  cowboys  are  rather 
sleepy-headed  in  the  morning  and  it  is 
a  part  of  the  cook's  job  to  get  them  up. 
The  next  I  knew,  Herman  had  a  tin 
pan  on  which  he  was  beating  a  vigorous 
tattoo,  all  the  time  hollering,  'We  haf 
cockle-berries  und  antelope  steak  for 
breakfast.'  The  baby  was  startled  by 
the  noise,  so  I  attended  to  him  and  then 
dressed  myself  for  breakfast.  I  went 
down  to  the  little  spring  to  wash  my 
face.  The  morning  was  lowering  and 
gray,  but  a  wind  had  sprung  up  and 
the  clouds  were  parting.  There  are 
times  when  anticipation  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  realization.  Never  having 
seen  a  cockle-berry,  my  imagination 
pictured  them  as  some  very  luscious 
wild  fruit,  and  I  was  so  afraid  none 
would  be  left  that  I  could  n't  wait  until 
the  men  should  eat  and  be  gone.  So  I 
surprised  them  by  joining  the  very 
earliest  about  the  fire.  Herman  began 
serving  breakfast.  I  held  out  my  tin 
plate  and  received  some  of  the  steak, 
an  egg,  and  two  delicious  biscuits.  We 
had  our  coffee  in  big  enameled  cups, 
without  sugar  or  cream,  but  it  was 
piping  hot  and  so  good.  I  had  finished 
my  egg  and  steak  and  so  I  told  Herman 
I  was  ready  for  my  cockle-berries. 

'Listen  to  her  now,  will  you?'  he 
asked.  And  then  indignantly,  'How 
many  cockle-berries  does  you  want? 
You  haf  had  so  many  as  I  haf  cooked 
for  you.'  'Why,  Herman,  I  haven't 
had  a  single  berry,'  I  said.  Then  such 
a  roar  of  laughter.  Herman  gazed  at 
me  in  astonishment,  and  Mr.  Watson 
gently  explained  to  me  that  eggs  and 
cockle-berries  were  one  and  the  same. 

N'Yawk  was  not  yet  up,  so  Herman 
walked  over  to  his  bed,  kicked  him  a 
few  times,  and  told  him  he  would  scald 
him  if  he  did  n't  turn  out.  It  was  quite 
light  by  then.  N'Yawk  joined  us  in  a 
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few  minutes.  *  What  the  deuce  was  you 
fellers  kicking  up  such  a  rumpus  fer 
last  night?'  he  asked.  'You  blamed 
blockhead,  don't  you  know?'  the  boss 
answered.  'Why  the  sheriff  searched 
this  camp  last  night.  They  had  a 
battle  down  at  the  bridge  afterwards 
and  either  they  are  all  killed  or  else  no 
one  is  hurt.  They  would  have  been 
here  otherwise.  Ward  took  a  shot  at 
them  once  yesterday,  but  I  guess  he 
did  n't  hit;  the  men  got  away,  anyway. 
And  durn  your  sleepy  head!  you  just 
lay  there  and  snored.  Well,  I'll  be 
danged ! '  Words  failed  him,  his  won- 
der and  disgust  were  so  great. 

N'Yawk  turned  to  get  his  break- 
fast. His  light  shirt  was  blood-stain- 
ed in  the  back,  —  seemed  to  be  soaked. 
*  What 's  the  matter  with  your  shirt,  it 's 
soaked  with  blood?'  some  one  asked. 
'Then  that  durned  Daisy  Belle  has 
been  crawling  in  with  me,  that's  all,' 
he  said.  'Blame  his  bleeding  snoot. 
I  '11  punch  it  and  give  it  something  to 
bleed  for.' 

Then  Mr.  Watson  said,  'Daisy  ain't 
been  in  all  night.  He  took  Jesse's  place 
when  he  went  to  town  after  supper/ 
That  started  an  inquiry  and  search 
which  speedily  showed  that  some  one 
with  a  bleeding  wound  had  gotten  in 
with  N'Yawk.  It  also  developed  that 
Mr.  Watson's  splendid  horse  and  sad- 
dle were  gone,  the  rope  that  the  horse 
had  been  picketed  with  lying  just  as  it 
had  been  cut  from  his  neck. 

Now  all  was  bustle  and  excitement. 
It  was  plainly  evident  that  one  of  the 
outlaws  had  lain  hidden  on  N'Yawk's 
bed  while  the  sheriff  was  there,  and 
that  afterwards  he  had  saddled  the 
horse  and  made  his  escape.  His  own 
horse  was  found  in  the  willows,  the 
saddle  cut  loose  and  the  bridle  off, 
but  the  poor,  jaded  thing  had  never 
moved.  By  sun-up  the  search-party 
returned,  all  too  worn-out  with  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  saddle  to  continue 


the  hunt.  They  were  even  too  worn- 
out  to  eat,  but  flung  themselves  down 
for  a  few  hours'  rest.  The  chase  was 
hopeless  anyway,  for  the  search-party 
had  gone  north  in  the  night.  The 
wounded  outlaw  had  doubtless  heard 
the  sheriff  talking  and,  the  coast  being 
clear  to  the  southward,  had  got  the 
fresh  horse  and  was  by  that  time  prob- 
ably safe  in  the  heavy  forests  and 
mountains  of  Utah.  His  getting  in 
with  N'Yawk  had  been  a  daring  ruse 
but  a  successful  one.  Where  his  part- 
ner was,  no  one  could  guess.  But  by 
that  time  all  the  camp  excepting  Her- 
man and  Mrs.  Louderer  were  so  pan- 
icky that  we  could  n't  have  made  a 
rational  suggestion. 

N'Yawk,  white  around  his  mouth, 
approached  Mrs.  Louderer.  'I  want 
to  quit/  he  said.  'Well,'  she  said, 
calmly  sipping  her  coffeee,  'you  haf 
done  it.'  'I'm  sick,'  he  stammered.  'I 
know  you  iss,'  she  said,  'I  haf  before 
now  seen  men  get  sick  when  they  iss 
scared  to  death.'  'My  old  daddy - 
he  began.  'Yes,  I  know,  he  waded  the 
creek  vone  time  und  you  has  had  cold 
feet  effer  since.' 

Poor  fellow,  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  I 
had  cold  feet  myself  just  then,  and  I 
was  powerfully  anxious  to  warm  them 
by  my  own  fire  where  a  pair  of  calm 
blue  eyes  would  reassure  me. 

I  did  n't  get  to  see  the  branding  that 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  range 
that  day.  The  boss  insisted  on  taking 
the  trail  of  his  valued  horse.  He  was 
very  angry.  He  thought  there  was  a 
traitor  among  the  posse.  Who  started 
the  firing  at  the  bridge  no  one  knew, 
and  Watson  said  openly  that  it  was 
done  to  get  the  sheriff  away  from  camp. 

My  own  home  looked  mighty  good 
to  me  when  we  drove  up  that  evening. 
I  don't  want  any  more  wild  life  on  the 
range,  —  not  for  a  while,  anyway. 

Your  ex-Washlady, 
ELINORE  RUPERT  STEWART. 
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THE  UNEXPECTED  REACTIONS  OF  A  TRAVELER  IN 

EGYPT 

BY   JANE  ADDAMS 


WE  have  so  long  been  taught  that 
the  temples  and  tombs  of  ancient 
Egypt  are  the  very  earliest  of  the  sur- 
viving records  of  ideas  and  men,  that 
we  approach  them  with  a  certain  sense 
of  familiarity,  quite  ready  to  claim  a 
share  in  these  '  family  papers  and  title 
deeds  of  the  race.'  We  fancy  that  to 
know  this  first  inheritance  from  the 
past  will  make  it  easier  forevermore  to 
adjust  the  things  of  the  present  to  the 
things  that  have  been;  to  realize  *  where 
we  are  in  regard  to  time/  in  the  words 
of  Emerson. 

The  traveler  in  Egypt  may  also 
consider  it  probable  that  these  primi- 
tive human  records  will  stir  within 
him  certain  early  states  of  conscious- 
ness, having  learned,  with  the  readiness 
which  so  quickly  attaches  itself  to  the 
pseudo-scientific  phrase,  that  every 
child  repeats  in  himself  the  history  of 
the  race.  Nevertheless,  what  I,  at 
least,  was  totally  unprepared  to  en- 
counter, was  the  constant  revival  of 
primitive  and  overpowering  emotions 
which  I  had  experienced  so  long  ago 
that  they  had  become  absolutely  de- 
tached from  myself  and  seemed  to 
belong  to  some  one  else  —  to  a  small 
person  with  whom  I  was  no  longer 
intimate/and  who  was  certainly  not  in 
the  least  responsible  for  my  present 
convictions  and  reflections. 

When  visiting  the  imposing  frag- 
ments of  rituals  and  theogonies  at 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  or  in  the  won- 
derful museum  in  Cairo,  or  when  read- 
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ing  the  fascinating  books  recently  writ- 
ten by  historians  and  archaeologists, 
it  became  obvious  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  had  known  this  small  per- 
son quite  intimately  and  had  most 
seriously  and  naively  set  down  upon 
the  walls  of  their  temples  and  tombs 
her  earliest  reactions  in  the  presence  of 
death. 

Of  course  Egypt  meant  infinitely 
more  than  this,  and  there  were  days 
when  I  experienced  no  such  reactions. 
On  the  other  hand,  often  when  looking 
at  the  spirited  portrayal  in  relief  of 
the  conquests  of  the  great  Ramses,  or 
at  Ikhnaton's  marvelous  attempt  to 
substitute  monotheism  for  the  worship 
of  the  myriad  gods  of  Egypt,  or  at  the 
valiant  efforts  of  the  first  feminist, 
Queen  Hatshepsut,  to  hold  her  con- 
stantly disputed  throne,  or  at  the  rich 
and  varied  speculations  concerning  the 
life  after  death  accumulated  through 
centuries  of  an  hereditary  priesthood, 
my  adult  intelligence  would  be  unex- 
pectedly submerged  by  the  emotional 
message  which  was  written  underneath 
it  all.  Rising  to  the  surface  like  a  flood, 
this  primitive  emotion  would  sweep 
away  both  the  historic  record  itself  and 
the  adult  consciousness  interested  in  it, 
leaving  only  a  child's  mind  struggling 
through  an  experience  which  it  found 
overwhelming. 

It  may  have  been  because  these 
records  of  the  early  Egyptians  are  so 
endlessly  preoccupied  with  death,  por- 
traying man's  earliest  efforts  to  defeat 
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it,  his  eager  desire  to  survive,  to  enter 
by  force  or  by  guile  into  the  heavens 
of  the  western  sky,  that  the  mind  is 
pushed  back  into  that  earliest  child- 
hood when  the  existence  of  the  soul,  its 
exact  place  of  residence  in  the  body, 
its  experiences  immediately  after  death, 
its  journeyings  upward,  its  relation  to 
its  guardian  angel,  so  often  afford 
material  for  the  crudest  speculation. 
In  the  obscure  renewal  of  these  child- 
ish fancies,  there  is  nothing  that  is  de- 
finite enough  to  be  called  memory;  it 
is  rather  that  Egypt  reproduces  a  state 
of  consciousness  which  has  so  abso- 
lutely passed  into  oblivion  that  only 
the  most  powerful  stimuli  could  revive 
it. 

This  revival  doubtless  occurs  more 
easily  because  these  early  records  in 
relief  and  color  not  only  suggest  in 
their  subject-matter  that  a  child  has 
been  endowed  with  sufficient  self-con- 
sciousness to  wish  to  write  down  his 
own  state  of  mind  upon  a  wall,  but 
also  because  the  very  primitive  style 
of  drawing  to  which  the  Egyptians 
adhered  long  after  they  had  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  artistic  freedom,  is  the 
most  natural  technique  through  which 
to  convey  so  simple  and  archaic  a 
message.  The  squared  shoulders  of 
the  men,  the  stairways  done  in  profile, 
and  a  hundred  other  details,  constant- 
ly remind  one  of  a  child's  drawings. 
It  is  as  if  the  Egyptians  had  painstak- 
ingly portrayed  everything  that  a  child 
has  felt  in  regard  to  death,  and,  hav- 
ing during  the  process  gradually  dis- 
covered the  style  of  drawing  naturally 
employed  by  a  child,  had  deliberately 
stiffened  it  into  an  unchanging  conven- 
tion. The  result  is  that  the  traveler, 
reading  in  these  drawings  which  stretch 
the  length  of  three  thousand  years  the 
long  endeavor  of  the  Egyptians  to 
overcome  death,  finds  that  the  experi- 
ences of  the  two  —  the  child  and  the 
primitive  people  —  often  become  con- 


fused, or  rather  that  they  are  curious- 
ly interrelated. 

This  begins  from  the  moment  that 
the  traveler  discovers  that  the  earliest 
tombs  surviving  in  Egypt,  the  masta- 
bas, —  which  resembled  the  natural  re- 
sults of  a  child's  first  effort  to  place 
one  stone  upon  another, — are  concern- 
ed only  with  size,  as  if  that  first  crude 
belief  in  the  power  of  physical  bulk 
to  protect  the  terrified  human  being 
against  all  shadowy  evils  were  abso- 
lutely instinctive  and  universal.  The 
mastabas  gradually  develop  into  the 
pyramids,  of  which  Breasted  says  that 
'they  are  not  only  the  earliest  emer- 
gence of  organized  men  and  the  tri- 
umph of  concerted  effort,  they  are  like- 
wise a  silent  but  eloquent  expression 
of  the  supreme  endeavor  to  achieve 
immortality  by  sheer  physical  force.' 
Both  the  mastabas  at  Sakkara  and  the 
pyramids  at  Gizeh,  in  the  sense  of  Tol- 
stoi's definition  of  art  as  that  which 
reproduces  in  the  spectator  the  state 
of  consciousness  of  the  artist,  at  once 
appeal  to  the  child  surviving  in  the 
traveler,  who  insists  irrationally,  after 
the  manner  of  children,  upon  sympa- 
thizing with  the  attempt  to  shut  out 
death  by  strong  walls. 

Certainly  we  can  all  vaguely  remem- 
ber, when  death  itself,  or  stories  of 
ghosts,  had  come  to  our  intimate 
child's  circle,  going  about  saying  to 
ourselves  that  we  were  'not  afraid,'that 
it  'could  not  come  here,'  that  'the  door 
was  locked,  the  windows  tight  shut/ 
that  'this  was  a  big  house,'  and  a  great 
deal  more  talk  of  a  similar  sort. 

In  the  presence  of  these  primitive 
attempts  to  defeat  death,  and  without 
the  conscious  aid  of  memory,  I  found 
myself  living  over  the  emotions  of  a 
child  six  years  old,  saying  some  such 
words  as  I  sat  on  the  middle  of  the 
stairway  in  my  own  home,  which  yet 
seemed  alien  because  all  the  members 
of  the  family  had  gone  to  the  funeral 
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of  a  relative  and  would  not  be  back  un- 
til evening,  'long  after  you  are  in  bed,' 
they  had  said.  In  this  moment  of 
loneliness  and  terror,  I  depended  ab- 
solutely upon  the  brick  walls  of  the 
house  to  keep  out  the  prowling  terror, 
and  neither  the  talk  of  kindly  Polly, 
who  awkwardly  and  unsuccessfully  re- 
duced an  unwieldy  theology  to  child- 
language,  nor  the  strings  of  paper  dolls 
cut  by  a  visitor,  gave  me  the  slightest 
comfort.  Only  the  blank  wall  which 
flanked  one  side  of  the  stairway  seemed 
to  afford  protection  in  this  bleak  mo- 
ment against  the  formless  peril. 

Doubtless  these  huge  tombs  were 
built  to  preserve  from  destruction  the 
royal  bodies  which  were  hidden  within 
them  at  the  end  of  tortuous  and  care- 
fully concealed  passages ;  but  both  the 
gigantic  structures  in  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis  and  the  everlasting  hills 
which  were  later  utilized  at  Thebes 
inevitably  give  the  traveler  the  impres- 
sion that  death  is  defied  and  shut  out 
by  massive  defenses. 

Even  when  the  traveler  sees  that  the 
Egyptians  defeated  their  object  by  the 
very  success  of  the  Gizeh  pyramids, 
—  for  when  their  overwhelming  bulk 
could  not  be  enlarged  and  their  bewil- 
dering labyrinths  could  not  be  multi- 
plied, effort  along  that  line  perforce 
ceased,  —  there  is  something  in  the 
next  attempt  of  the  Egyptians  to 
overcome  death  which  the  child  within 
us  again  recognizes  as  an  old  experi- 
ence. The  traveler  who  takes  pains  to 
inquire  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
texts  which  were  inscribed  on  the  inner 
walls  of  the  pyramids  and  the  early 
tombs  finds  that  the  familiar  terror  of 
death  is  still  there,  although  express- 
ed somewhat  more  subtly;  that  the 
Egyptians  are  trying  to  outwit  death 
by  magic  tricks. 

One  who  reads  in  translation  hun- 
dreds of  these  texts  finds  that  they  are 
designed  to  teach  the  rites  that  re- 


deem a  man  from  death  and  insure  his 
continuance  of  life  not  only  beyond  the 
grave  but  in  the  grave  itself.  *  He  who 
sayeth  this  chapter  and  who  has  been 
justified  in  the  waters  of  Natron,  he 
shall  come  forth  the  day  after  his  bur- 
ial/ Because  to  recite  them  was  to  fight 
successfully  against  the  enemies  of  the 
dead,  these  texts  came  to  be  inscribed 
on  tombs,  on  coffins,  and  on  the  papy- 
rus hung  around  the  neck  of  a  mummy. 
But  woe  to  the  man  who  was  buried 
without  the  texts:  'He  who  knoweth 
not  this  chapter  cannot  come  forth  by 
day.'  Access  to  Paradise  and  all  its 
joys  was  granted  to  any  one,  good  or 
bad,  who  knew  the  formulae,  for  in  the 
first  stages  of  Egyptian  civilization,  as 
in  all  others,  the  gods  did  not  concern 
themselves  with  the  conduct  of  man 
toward  other  men,  but  solely  with  his 
duty  to  the  gods  themselves. 

The  value  of  the  magic  formulas 
could  scarcely  be  overestimated.  They 
alone  afforded  protection  against  the 
shadowy  dangers  awaiting  the  dead 
man  when  first  he  entered  the  next 
world,  and  enabled  him  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  his  journey.  The 
texts  taught  him  how  to  impersonate 
particular  gods,  and  by  this  subterfuge 
to  overcome  the  various  foes  he  must 
encounter,  because  these  foes,  having 
at  one  time  been  overcome  by  the  gods, 
were  easily  terrified  by  such  pretense. 

When  I  found  myself  curiously  sym- 
pathetic with  this  desire  'to  pretend,' 
and  with  the  eager  emphasis  attached 
by  the  Egyptians  to  their  magic  formu- 
las, I  was  inclined  to  put  it  down  to  that 
secret  sympathy  with  magic  by  means 
of  which  all  children,  in  moments  of 
rebellion  against  a  humdrum  world, 
hope  to  wrest  something  startling  and 
thrilling  out  of  the  environing  realm  of 
the  supernatural;  but  beyond  a  kinship 
with  this  desire  to  placate  the  evil  one, 
to  overcome  him  by  mysterious  words, 
I  found  it  baffling  to  trace  my  sympa- 
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thy  to  a  definite  experience.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  it  emerged,  blurred  in 
certain  details,  surprisingly  alive  in 
others,  but  all  of  it  suffused  with  the 
selfsame  emotions  which  impelled  the 
Egyptian  to  write  his  Book  of  the 
Dead. 

To  describe  it  as  a  spiritual  strug- 
gle is  to  use  much  too  dignified  and 
definite  a  term:  it  was  the  prolonged 
emotional  stress  throughout  one  cold 
winter  when  revival  services  —  pro- 
tracted meetings  they  were  called  — 
were  held  in  the  village  church  night 
after  night.  I  was,  of  course,  not  permit- 
ted to  attend  them,  but  I  heard  them 
talked  about  a  great  deal  by  simple 
adults  and  children  who  told  of  those 
who  shouted  aloud  for  joy  or  lay  on  the 
floor  *  stiff  with  power'  because  they 
were  saved;  and  of  others  —  it  was  for 
those  others  that  my  heart  was  wrung 
with  sympathetic  understanding  — 
who,  although  they  wrestled  with  the 
spirit  until  midnight  and  cried  out  that 
they  felt  the  hot  breath  of  hell  upon 
their  cheeks,  could  not  find  salvation. 
Would  it  do  to  pretend?  I  anxiously 
asked  myself;  why  did  n't  they  say  the 
right  words  so  that  they  could  get  up 
from  the  mourners'  bench  and  sit  with 
the  other  people,  who  must  feel  so 
sorry  for  them  that  they  would  let 
them  pretend  ?  What  were  these  words 
that  made  such  a  difference  that  to  say 
them  was  an  assurance  of  heavenly 
bliss,  but  if  you  failed  to  say  them  you 
burned  in  hell  forever  and  ever?  Was 
the  preacher  the  only  one  who  knew 
them  for  sure?  Was  it  possible  to  find 
them  without  first  kneeling  at  the 
mourners'  bench  and  groaning?  These 
words  must  certainly  be  in  the  Bible 
somewhere,  and  if  one  read  it  out  loud 
all  through,  every  word,  one  must 
surely  say  the  right  words  in  time;  but 
if  one  died  before  one  was  grown  up 
enough  to  read  the  Bible  through,  — 
to-night  for  instance,  —  what  would 


happen  then?  Surely  nothing  else  could 
be  so  important  as  these  words  of 
salvation.  While  I  did  not  exactly 
scheme  to  secure  them,  I  was  certainly 
restrained  only  by  my  impotence,  and 
I  anxiously  inquired  from  every  one 
what  these  magic  words  might  be; 
and  only  gradually  did  this  childish 
search  for  magic  protection  from  the 
terrors  after  death  imperceptibly  merge 
into  a  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  soul. 

Perhaps  because  it  is  so  impossible  to 
classify  one's  own  childish  experiences 
or  to  put  them  into  chronological  or- 
der, the  traveler  at  no  time  feels  a  lack 
of  consistency  in  the  complicated  atti- 
tude toward  death  which  is  portrayed 
on  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  temples 
and  tombs.  Much  of  it  seems  curiously 
familiar;  from  the  earliest  times  the 
Egyptians  held  the  belief  that  there  is 
in  man  a  permanent  element  which 
survives  —  it  is  the  double,  the  Ka, 
the  natural  soul  in  contradistinction 
to  the  spiritual  soul,  which  fits  exactly 
into  the  shape  of  the  body  but  is  not 
blended  with  it.  In  order  to  save  this 
double  from  destruction,  the  body  must 
be  preserved  in  a  recognizable  form.  . 

This  insistence  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  body  among  the  Egyptians, 
antedating  their  faith  in  magic  form- 
ulae, clearly  had  its  origin,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  child,  in  a  desperate  revolt 
against  the  destruction  of  the  visible 
man. 

Owing  to  this  continued  insistence 
upon  corporeal  survival,  the  Egyp- 
tians at  length  carried  the  art  of  em- 
balming to  such  a  state  of  perfection 
that  mummies  of  royal  personages  are 
easily  recognized  from  their  likenesses 
to  portrait  statues.  Such  confidence 
did  they  have  in  their  own  increasing 
ability  to  withhold  the  human  frame 
from  destruction  that  many  of  these 
texts  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the 
tombs  assure  the  very  dead  man  him- 
self that  he  is  not  dead,  and  endeavor  to 
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convince  his  survivors  against  the  tes- 
timony of  their  own  senses;  or  rather, 
they  attempt  to  deceive  the  senses. 
The  texts  endlessly  repeat  the  same 
assertion,  'Thou  comest  not  dead  to 
thy  sepulchre,  thou  comest  living ' ;  and 
yet  the  very  reiteration  as  well  as  the 
decorations  upon  the  walls  of  every 
tomb  portray  a  primitive  terror  lest 
after  all  the  body  be  destroyed  and  the 
element  of  life  be  lost  forever.  One's 
throat  goes  dry  over  this  old  fear  of 
death  expressed  by  men  who  have  been 
so  long  dead  that  there  is  no  record  of 
them  but  this,  no  surviving  document 
of  their  once  keen  reactions  to  life. 

Doubtless  the  Egyptians  in  time 
overcame  this  primitive  fear  concern- 
ing the  disappearance  of  the  body,  as 
we  all  do,  although  each  individual  is 
destined  to  the  devastating  experience. 
The  memory  of  mine  came  back  to  me 
vividly  as  I  stood  in  an  Egyptian 
tomb:  I  was  a  tiny  child,  making  pot- 
hooks in  the  village  school,  when  one 
day,  —  it  must  have  been  in  the  full 
flush  of  spring,  for  I  remember  the 
crab-apple  blossoms,  —  during  the  af- 
ternoon session,  the  ABC  class  was 
told  that  its  members  would  march  all 
together  to  the  burial  of  the  mother  of 
one  of  the  littlest  girls.  Of  course,  I 
had  been  properly  taught  that  people 
went  to  heaven  when  they  died  and 
that  their  bodies  were  buried  in  the 
cemetery,  but  I  was  not  at  all  clear 
about  it,  and  I  was  certainly  totally 
unprepared  to  see  what  appeared  to  be 
the  very  person  herself  put  deep  down 
into  the  ground.  The  knowledge  came 
to  me  so  suddenly  and  brutally  that 
for  weeks  afterward  the  days  were 
heavy  with  a  nameless  oppression  and 
the  nights  were  filled  with  horror. 

The  cemetery  was  hard  by  the 
schoolhouse,  placed  there,  it  had  al- 
ways been  whispered  among  us,  to 
make  the  bad  boys  afraid.  Thither  the 
ABC  class,  in  awestruck  procession, 


each  child  carefully  holding  the  hand 
of  another,  was  led  by  the  teacher  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  open  grave  and 
bidden  to  look  on  the  still  face  of  the 
little  girl's  mother. 

Our  poor  knees  quaked  and  quav- 
ered as  we  stood  shelterless  and  unat- 
tended by  family  protection  or  even  by 
friendly  grown-ups;  for  the  one  tall 
teacher,  while  clearly  visible,  seemed 
inexpressibly  far  away  as  we  kept  an 
uncertain  footing  on  the  freshly  spaded 
earth,  hearing  the  preacher's  voice,  the 
sobs  of  the  motherless  children,  and, 
crowning  horror  of  all,  the  hollow 
sound  of  three  clods  of  earth  dropped 
impressively  upon  the  coffin  lid. 

After  endless  ages  the  service  was 
over,  and  we  were  allowed  to  go  down 
the  long  hill  into  the  familiar  life  of  the 
village.  But  a  new  terror  awaited  us 
even  there,  for  our  house  stood  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  street  and  the  last 
of  the  way  home  was  therefore  solitary. 
I  remember  a  breathless  run  from  the 
blacksmith  shop,  past  the  length  of  our 
lonely  orchard,  until  the  carriage-house 
came  in  sight,  through  whose  wide- 
open  doors  I  could  see  a  man  moving 
about.  One  last  panting  effort  brought 
me  there,  and  after  my  spirit  had  been 
slightly  reassured  by  conversation,  I 
took  a  circuitous  route  to  the  house, 
that  I  might  secure  as  much  compan- 
ionship as  possible  on  the  way.  I 
stopped  at  the  stable  to  pat  an  old 
horse  who  stood  munching  in  his  stall, 
and  again  to  throw  a  handful  of  corn 
into  the  poultry  yard.  The  big  turkey 
gobbler  who  came  greedily  forward 
gave  me  great  comfort  because  he  was 
so  absurd  and  awkward  that  no  one 
could  possibly  associate  him  with  any- 
thing so  solemn  as  death.  I  went  into 
the  kitchen  where  the  presiding  genius 
allowed  me  to  come  without  protest, 
although  the  family  dog  was  at  my 
heels.  I  felt  constrained  to  keep  my 
arms  about  his  shaggy  neck  while  try- 
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ing  to  talk  of  familiar  things  —  would 
the  cake  she  was  making  be  baked  in 
the  little  round  tins  or  in  the  big  square 
one?  But  although  these  idle  words 
were  on  my  lips  I  wanted  to  cry  out 
that  *  their  mother  was  dead,  whatever, 
whatever  would  the  children  do?' 
These  words,  which  I  had  overheard 
as  we  came  away  from  the  graveyard, 
referred  doubtless  to  the  immediate 
future  of  the  little  family,  but  in  my 
mind  were  translated  into  a  demand 
for  definite  action  on  the  part  of  the 
children  against  this  horrible  thing 
which  had  befallen  their  mother. 

It  was  with  no  sense  of  surprise  that 
I  found  this  long-forgotten  experience 
spread  before  my  eyes  on  the  walls  of  a 
tomb  built  four  thousand  years  ago 
into  a  sandy  hill  above  the  Nile  at 
Assuan.  The  man  so  long  dead,  who 
had  prepared  the  tomb  for  himself, 
carefully  ignored  the  grimness  of  death. 
He  is  portrayed  as  going  about  his 
affairs  surrounded  by  his  family,  his 
friends  and  his  servants :  grain  is  being 
measured  before  him  into  his  ware- 
house while  a  scribe  by  his  side  regis- 
ters the  amount;  the  herdsmen  lead 
forth  cattle  for  his  inspection;  two  of 
them,  enraged  bulls,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  sombre  implication  of  tomb- 
decoration,  lower  their  huge  heads, 
threatening  each  other  as  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  death  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  the  builder  of  the  tomb  seems 
to  have  liked  the  company  of  animals, 
perhaps  because  they  were  so  incurious 
concerning  death.  His  dogs  are  around 
him,  he  stands  erect  in  a  boat  from 
which  he  spears  fish,  and  so  on  from 
one  marvelous  relief  to  another,  but 
all  the  time  your  heart  contracts  for 
him,  and  you  know  that  in  the  midst  of 
this  elaborately  prepared  nonchalance 
he  is  miserably  terrified  by  the  fate 
which  may  be  in  store  for  him,  and  is 
trying  to  make  himself  believe  that 
he  need  not  leave  all  this  wonted  and 


homely  activity;  that  if  his  body  is  but 
properly 'preserved  he  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  it  forever. 

Although  the  Egyptians,  in  their 
natural  desire  to  cling  to  the  familiar 
during  the  strange  experience  of  death, 
portrayed  upon  the  walls  of  their 
tombs  many  domestic  and  social  hab- 
its whose  likeness  to  our  own  house- 
hold life  gives  us  that  quick  satisfaction 
with  which  a  traveler  encounters  the 
familiar  and  wonted  in  a  strange  land, 
such  a  momentary  thrill  is  quite  unlike 
the  abiding  sense  of  kinship  which  is 
founded  upon  the  unexpected  similar- 
ity of  ideas,  and  it  is  the  latter  which 
the  traveler  encounters  in  the  tombs 
of  the  eighteenth-century  dynasty.  The 
paintings  portray  a  great  hall,  at  the 
end  of  which  sits  Osiris,  the  god  who 
himself  had  suffered  death  on  earth, 
awaiting  those  who  come  before  him 
for  judgment.  In  the  centre  of  the 
hall  stands  a  huge  balance  in  which 
the  hearts  of  men  are  weighed,  once 
more  reminiscent  of  the  childish  con- 
ception, making  clear  that  as  the 
Egyptians  became  more  anxious  and 
scrupulous  they  gradually  made  the 
destiny  of  man  dependent  upon  mor- 
ality, and  finally  directed  the  souls  of 
men  to  heaven  or  hell  according  to 
their  merits. 

Whether  or  not  the  tremendous 
results  of  good  and  evil  in  the  earliest 
awakening  to  them  were  first  placed  in 
the  next  world  by  a  primitive  people 
sore  perplexed  as  to  the  partialities  and 
injustices  of  life,  this  simple  view  is 
doubtless  the  one  the  child  naturally 
takes.  In  Egypt  I  was  so  vividly  re- 
called to  my  first  apprehension  of  it 
that  the  contention  that  the  very  be- 
lief in  immortality  is  but  the  postulate 
of  the  idea  of  conscience  and  retribu- 
tion, seemed  to  me  at  the  moment  a 
perfectly  reasonable  one. 

The  incident  of  my  childhood 
around  which  it  had  formulated  itself 
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was  very  simple.  I  had  been  sent  with 
a  message  —  an  important  commission 
it  seemed  to  me — to  the  leader  of  the 
church  choir:  that  the  hymn  selected 
for  the  doctor's  funeral  was  'How  blest 
the  righteous  when  he  dies/  The  vil- 
lage street  was  so  strangely  quiet  under 
the  summer  sun  that  even  the  little 
particles  of  dust  beating  in  the  hot  air 
were  more  noiseless  than  ever  before. 
Frightened  by  the  noonday  stillness 
and  instinctively  seeking  companion- 
ship, I  hurried  toward  two  women 
who  were  standing  at  a  gate  talking  in 
low  tones.  In  their  absorption  they 
paid  no  attention  to  my  somewhat 
wistful  greeting,  but  I  heard  one  of 
them  say  with  a  dubious  shake  of 
the  head  that  'he  had  never  openly 
professed  nor  joined  the  church,'  and 
in  a  moment  I  understood  that  she 
thought  the  doctor  might  not  go  to 
heaven.  What  else  did  it  mean,  that 
half-threatening  tone?  Of  course  the 
doctor  was  good,  as  good  as  any  one 
could  be.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  he 
had  given  me  a  new  penny  when  he 
pulled  my  tooth,  and  once  I  heard  his 
buggy  pass  by  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  when  he  took  a  beautiful  baby 
to  the  miller's  house;  he  drove  to  the 
farms  miles  and  miles  away  when  peo- 
ple were  sick,  and  everybody  sent  for 
him  the  minute  they  were  in  trouble. 
How  could  any  one  be  better  than  that  ? 

In  defiant  contrast  to  the  whisper- 
ing women,  there  arose  in  my  mind, 
composed  doubtless  of  various  'Bible 
illustrations,'  the  picture  of  an  impos- 
ing white-robed  judge  seated  upon  a 
golden  throne,  who  listened  gravely 
to  all  these  good  deeds  as  they  were 
read  by  the  recording  angel  from  his 
great  book,  and  then  sent  the  doctor 
straight  to  heaven. 

I  dimly  felt  the  challenge  of  the  fine 
old  hymn  in  its  claim  of  blessings  for 
the  righteous,  and  was  defiantly  ready 
at  the  moment  to  combat  the  theology 


of  the  entire  community.  Of  my  own 
claim  to  heaven  I  was  most  dubious, 
and  I  simply  could  not  bring  myself  to 
contemplate  the  day  when  my  black 
sins  should  be  read  aloud  from  the  big 
book;  but  fortunately  the  claim  of  re- 
ward in  the  next  world  for  well-doing 
in  this  thus  came  to  me  first  in  regard 
to  one  of  whose  righteousness  I  was 
quite  certain,  and  whom  I  was  eager 
to  champion  before  all  the  world  and 
even  before  the  judges  in  the  world  to 
come. 

This  state  of  mind,  this  mood  of 
truculent  discussion,  was  recalled  by 
the  wall  paintings  in  the  tomb  of  a 
nobleman  in  the  Theban  hills.  In  an 
agonized  posture  he  awaits  the  out- 
come of  his  trial  before  Osiris.  Thoth, 
the  true  scribe,  records  on  the  wall  the 
just  balance  between  the  heart  of  the 
nobleman,  which  is  in  one  pan  of  the 
scale,  and  the  feather  of  truth  which  is 
in  the  other.  The  noble  appeals  to  his 
heart  which  has  thus  been  separated 
from  him,  to  stand  by  him  during  the 
weighing  and  not  to  bear  testimony 
against  him.  'Oh,  my  heart  of  my 
existence,  rise  not  up  against  me;  be 
not  an  enemy  against  me  before  the 
divine  powers;  thou  art  my  ka  that 
is  in  my  body,  the  heart  that  came  to 
me  from  my  mother.'  The  noble  even 
tries  a  bribe  by  reminding  the  ka  that 
his  own  chance  of  survival  is  dependent 
on  his  testimony  at  this  moment.  The 
entire  effort  on  the  part  of  the  man 
being  tried  is  to  still  the  voice  of  his 
own  conscience,  to  maintain  stoutly  his 
innocence  even  to  himself. 

The  attitude  of  the  self-justifying 
noble  might  easily  have  suggested 
those  later  childish  struggles  in  which 
a  sense  of  hidden  guilt,  of  repeated 
failure  in  'being  good,'  plays  so  large  a 
part,  and  humbles  a  child  to  the  very 
dust.  That  the  definite  reminiscence 
that  the  tomb  evoked  belonged  to  an 
earlier  period  of  rebellion  may  indicate 
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that  the  Egyptian  had  not  yet  learned 
to  confess  his  sins,  and  certainly  did  not 
commune  with  his  gods  for  spiritual 
refreshment. 

Whether  it  is  that  the  long  days  and 
magical  nights  on  the  Nile  lend  them- 
selves to  a  revival  of  former  states  of 
consciousness,  or  that  I  had  come  to 
expect  landmarks  of  individual  devel- 
opment in  Egypt,  or,  more  likely  still, 
that  I  had  fallen  into  the  temptation 
of  proving  a  theory  at  all  hazards, 
I  am  unable  to  state;  but  certainly,  as 
the  Nile  boat  approached  nearer  to 
him  'who  sleeps  in  Philse,'  something 
of  the  Egyptian  feeling  for  Osiris,  the 
god  to  whom  was  attributed  the  ro- 
mance of  a  hero  and  the  character  of 
a  benefactor  and  redeemer,  came  to 
me  through  long-forgotten  sensations. 
Typifying  the  annual  *  great  affliction/ 
Osiris,  who  had  submitted  himself  to 
death,  mutilation  and  burial  in  the 
earth,  returned  each  spring  when  the 
wheat  and  barley  sprouted,  bringing 
not  only  a  promise  of  bread  for  the 
body  but  healing  comfort  for  the  torn 
mind;  an  intimation  that  death  itself 
is  beneficent  and  may  be  calmly  ac- 
cepted as  a  necessary  part  of  ^an  or- 
dered universe. 

Day  after  day  the  traveler,  seeing 
the  rebirth  of  the  newly  planted  fields 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  touched  by  a 
fresh  sense  of  the  enduring  miracle  of 
spring  with  its  inevitable  analogy  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  experience, 
comprehends  how  the  pathetic  legends 
of  Osiris,  by  providing  the  Egyptian 
with  an  example  for  his  own  destiny, 
not  only  opened  the  way  for  a  new 
meaning  in  life,  but  also  gradually 
vanquished  the  terrors  of  death. 

Again  there  came  a  faint  memory 
of  a  child's  first  apprehension  that 
there  may  be  poetry  out  of  doors,  of 
the  discovery  that  myths  have  a  foun- 
dation in  natural  phenomena,  and  at 
last  a  more  definite  reminiscence. 


I  saw  myself  a  child  of  twelve, 
standing  stock-still  on  the  bank  of  a 
broad  flowing  river,  with  a  little  red 
house  surrounded  by  low-growing  wil- 
lows on  its  opposite  bank,  striving  to 
account  to  myself  for  a  curious  sense  of 
familiarity,  for  a  conviction  that  I  had 
long  ago  known  it  all  most  intimately 
although  I  had  certainly  never  seen 
the  Mississippi  River  before.  I  remem- 
ber that,  much  puzzled  and  mystified, 
at  last  I  gravely  concluded  that  it  was 
one  of  those  intimations  of  immortality 
that  Wordsworth  had  written  about, 
and  I  went  back  to  my  cousin's  camp 
in  so  exalted  a  frame  of  mind  that  the 
memory  of  the  evening  light  shining 
through  the  blades  of  young  corn  grow- 
ing in  a  field  passed  on  the  way,  has 
remained  with  me  for  forty  years. 

Was  that  fugitive  sense  of  'having 
lived  before'  nearer  to  the  fresher 
imaginations  of  the  Egyptians  as  it  is 
nearer  to  the  mind  of  a  child  ?  and  did 
the  myth  of  Osiris  make  them  more 
willing  to  die  because  the  myth  came 
to  embody  a  confidence  in  this  transi- 
tory sensation  of  continuous  life? 

Such  ghosts  of  reminiscences  coming 
to  the  traveler  as  he  visits  one  after 
another  of  the  marvelous  human  doc- 
uments on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  may 
be  merely  manifestations  of  that  new 
humanism  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
precious  possession  of  this  generation, 
the  belief  that  no  altar  at  which  living 
men  have  once  devoutly  worshiped,  no 
oracle  to  whom  a  nation  long  ago 
appealed  in  its  moments  of  dire  con- 
fusion, no  gentle  myth  in  which  former 
generations  have  found  solace,  can  lose 
all  significance  for  us,  the  survivors. 

Is  it  due  to  this  same  humanism  that, 
in  spite  of  the  overweight  of  the  tomb, 
Egypt  never  appears  to  the  traveler 
as  world-weary,  or  as  a  land  of  the 
dead?  Although  the  slender  fellaheen 
whom  he  sees  all  day  pouring  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Nile  on  their  parched  fields, 
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use  the  primitive  shadufof  their  remote 
ancestors,  and  the  stately  women  bear 
upon  their  heads  water-jars  of  a  shape 
unchanged  for  three  thousand  years, 
modern  Egypt  refuses  to  belong  to  the 
past  and  continually  makes  the  pas- 
sionate living  appeal  of  those  hard- 
pressed  in  the  struggle  for  bread. 

Under  the  smoking  roofs  of  the  prim- 
itive clay  houses  lifted  high  above  the 
level  of  the  fields,  because  resting  on 
the  ruins  of  villages  which  have  crum- 
bled there  from  time  immemorial, 
mothers  feed  their  children,  with  the 
old  fear  that  there  is  not  enough  for 
each  to  have  his  portion ;  and  the  trav- 
eler comes  to  realize  with  a  pang  that 


the  villages  are  built  upon  the  bleak, 
barren  places  quite  as  the  dead  were 
always  buried  in  the  desert  because  no 
black  earth  could  be  spared,  and  that 
each  new  harvest,  cut  with  sickles  of 
a  curve  already  ancient  when  Moses 
was  born,  in  spite  of  its  quick  ripening, 
is  garnered  barely  in  time  to  save  the 
laborer  from  actual  starvation. 

Is  it  through  these  our  living  bro- 
thers, or  through  the  unexpected  reac- 
tions to  the  records  of  the  past,  that 
the  traveler  detects  the  growth  within 
of  an  almost  mystical  sense  of  the  life 
common  to  all  the  centuries,  and  of  the 
unceasing  human  endeavor  to  pene- 
trate into  the  unseen  world. 


EVENING  PRAYER 


BY   HERMANN   HAGEDORN 


SHE  sang  her  little  bedtime  air, 

And  drowsy-wise  she  spoke  her  prayer. 

And  as  she  spoke  I  saw  the  room 
Open  and  stretch  and  glow  and  bloom; 

And  in  her  eyes  I  saw  a  ring 
Of  heaven's  angels,  listening. 


THE  LADY  OF  LANDOR  LANE 


BY   MEREDITH   NICHOLSON 


'TAKE  your  choice;  I  have  bunga- 
lows to  burn,'  said  the  architect. 

He  and  his  ally,  the  real-estate  man, 
had  been  unduly  zealous  in  the  plant- 
ing of  bungalows  in  the  new  addition 
beyond  the  college.  About  half  of 
them  remained  unsold,  and  purchasers 
were  elusive.  A  promised  extension  of 
the  trolley  line  had  not  materialized; 
and  half  a  dozen  houses  of  the  bun- 
galow type,  scattered  along  a  ridge 
through  which  streets  had  been  hacked 
in  the  most  brutal  fashion,  spoke  for 
the  sanguine  temper  of  the  projectors 
of  Sherwood  Forest.  The  best  thing 
about  the  new  streets  was  their  names, 
which  were  a  testimony  to  the  fastid- 
ious taste  of  a  professor  in  the  college 
who  had  frequently  thundered  in  print 
against  our  ignoble  American  nomen- 
clature. 

It  was  hoped  that  Sherwood  For- 
est would  prove  particularly  attractive 
to  newly  married  folk  of  cultivation 
who  spoke  the  same  social  language. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  a  Black- 
stone  Road,  as  a  lure  for  struggling 
lawyers,  a  Lister  Avenue,  to  tickle  the 
imagination  of  young  physicians,  and 
Midas  Lane,  in  which  the  business 
man,  sitting  at  his  own  hearthside  far 
from  the  jarring  city,  might  dream  of 
golden  harvests.  To  the  young  matron 
anxious  to  keep  in  touch  with  art  and 
literature,  what  could  have  been  more 
delightful  than  the  thought  of  receiving 
her  mail  in  Emerson  Road,  Longfellow 
Lane,  Audubon  Road,  or  any  one  of  a 


dozen  similar  highways  (if  indeed  the 
new  streets  might  strictly  be  so  called) 
almost  within  sound  of  the  college  bell? 
The  college  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  and  yet  near  enough  to  shed  its 
light  upon  this  new  colony  that  had 
risen  in  a  strip  of  forest  primeval, 
which,  as  the  promoting  company's 
circulars  more  or  less  accurately  re- 
cited, was  only  thirty  minutes  from 
lobsters  and  head  lettuce. 

This  was  all  a  year  ago,  just  as  Au- 
gust haughtily  relinquished  the  world 
to  the  sway  of  September.  I  held  the 
chair  of  applied  sociology  in  the  col- 
lege, and  had  taken  a  year  off  to  write 
a  number  of  articles  for  which  I  had 
long  been  gathering  material.  It  had 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  write  a  series  of  sociological 
studies  in  the  form  of  short  stories.  My 
plan  was  to  cut  small  cross-sections  in 
the  social  strata  of  the  adjoining  city, 
in  the  suburban  village  which  embraced 
the  college,  and  in  the  adjacent  farm 
region,  and  attempt  to  portray,  by  a 
nice  balancing  of  realism  and  romance, 
the  lives  of  the  people  in  the  several 
groups  I  had  been  observing.  I  had 
talked  to  an  editor  about  it  and  he  had 
encouraged  me  to  try  my  hand. 

I  felt  enough  confidence  in  the  scheme 
to  risk  a  year's  leave,  and  I  now  settled 
down  to  my  writing  zestfully.  I  had 
already  submitted  three  stories,  which 
had  been  accepted  in  a  cordial  spirit 
that  proved  highly  stimulating  to  fur- 
ther endeavor;  and  the  first  of  the 
series,  called  '  The  Lords  of  the  Round 
House,'  —  a  sketch  of  the  domestic 
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relationships  and  social  conditions  of 
the  people  living  near  the  railroad  shops, 
—  had  been  commented  on  favorably 
as  a  fresh  and  novel  view  of  an  old 
subject.  My  second  study  dealt  with 
a  settlement  sustained  by  the  canning 
industry,  and  under  the  title, '  Eros  and 
the  Peach  Crop,'  I  had  described  the 
labors  and  recreations  of  this  commun- 
ity honestly,  and  yet  with  a  degree  of 
humor. 

As  a  bachelor  professor  I  had  been 
boarding  near  the  college  with  the 
widow  of  a  minister;  but  now  that  I 
was  giving  my  time  wholly  to  writing 
I  found  this  domicile  intolerable.  My 
landlady,  admirable  woman  though 
she  was,  was  altogether  too  prone  to 
knock  at  my  door  on  trifling  errands. 
When  I  had  filled  my  notebook  with 
memoranda  for  a  sketch  dealing  with 
the  boarding-house  evil  (it  has  lately 
appeared  as  *  Charging  What  the  Onion 
Will  Bear ') ,  I  resolved  to  find  lodgings 
elsewhere.  And  besides,  the  assistant 
professor  of  natural  sciences  occupied 
a  room  adjoining  mine,  and  the  visits 
of  strange  reptilia  to  my  quarters  were 
far  from  stimulating  to  literary  labor. 

I  had  long  been  immensely  curious 
as  to  those  young  and  trusting  souls 
who  wed  in  the  twenties,  establish 
homes,  and  unterrified  by  cruel  laws 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  confiding 
creditors,  buy  homes  on  the  installment 
plan,  keep  a  cow,  carry  life  insurance, 
buy  theatre  tickets,  maintain  a  baby, 
and  fit  as  snugly  into  the  social  struc- 
ture as  though  the  world  were  made 
for  them  alone.  In  my  tramps  about 
the  city  I  had  marked  with  professional 
interest  the  appearance  of  great  colo- 
nies of  bungalows  which  had  risen 
within  a  few  years,  and  which  spoke 
with  an  appealing  eloquence  for  an 
obstinate  confidence  in  the  marriage 
tie.  In  my  late  afternoon  excursions 
through  these  sprightly  suburban  re- 
gions I  had  gazed  with  the  frankest 


admiration  upon  wholly  charming 
young  persons  stepping  blithely  along 
new  cement  walks,  equipped  with  the 
neatest  of  card-cases,  or  bearing  em- 
broidered bags  of  sewing;  and  maids  in 
the  smartest  of  caps  opened  doors  to 
them.  Through  windows  guarded  by 
the  whitest  of  draperies,  I  had  caught 
glimpses  of  our  native  forests  as  trans- 
formed into  the  sturdiest  of  arts-and- 
crafts  furniture.  Flower  and  kitchen 
gardens  alike  were  squeezed  into  com- 
pact plots  of  earth;  a  Gerald  or  a  Ger- 
aldine  cooed  from  a  perambulator  at 
the  gate  of  at  least  every  other  estab- 
lishment; and  a  'syndicate'  man-of-all- 
work  moved  serenely  from  furnace  to 
furnace,  from  lawn  to  lawn,  as  the 
season  determined.  On  Sundays  I  saw 
the  young  husbands  hieing  to  church, 
to  a  golf  links  somewhere,  to  tennis  in 
some  vacant  lot,  or  aiding  their  girlish 
wives  in  the  cheerfulest  fashion  imag- 
inable to  spray  rose-bushes  or  to  drive 
the  irrepressible  dandelion  from  the 
lawn  of  its  delight. 

These  phenomena  interested  me 
more  than  I  can  say.  My  aim  was  not 
wholly  sociological,  for  not  only  did 
I  wish  in  the  spirit  of  strictest  scienti- 
fic inquiry  to  understand  just  how  all 
this  was  possible,  but  the  sentimental 
aspect  of  it  exercised  a  strange  fascina- 
tion upon  me.  When  I  walked  these 
new  streets  at  night  and  saw  lamps 
lighted  in  dozens  of  cheery  habitations, 
with  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  bungalow 
reading  or  talking  in  greatest  content- 
ment; or  when  their  voices  drifted  out 
to  me  from  nasturtium-hung  veran- 
dahs on  summer  evenings,  I  was  in 
danger  of  ceasing  to  be  a  philosopher 
and  of  going  over  bodily  to  the  senti- 
mentalists. Then,  the  scientific  spirit 
mastering,  I  vulgarly  haunted  the  doors 
of  the  adjacent  shops  and  communed 
with  grocers'  boys  and  drug-clerks,  that 
I  might  gain  data  upon  which  to  base 
speculations  touching  this  species,  this 
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'group,'  which  presented  so  gallant  a 
front  in  a  world  where  bills  are  pay- 
able not  later  than  the  tenth  of  every 
calendar  month. 

*  You  may  have  the  brown  bungalow 
in  Audubon  Road,  the  gray  one  in 
Washington  Hedge,  or  the  dark  green 
one  in  Landor  Lane.  Take  any  one 
you  like;  they  all  offer  about  the  same 
accommodations,'  said  the  architect. 
'You  can  put  such  rent  as  you  see  fit 
in  the  nearest  squirrel-box,  and  if  you 
meet  an  intending  purchaser  with  our 
prospectus  in  his  hand  I  expect  you 
to  take  notice  and  tease  him  to  buy. 
We've  always  got  another  bungalow 
somewhere,  so  you  won't  be  thrown 
in  the  street.' 

I  chose  Landor  Lane  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  There  were  as  yet  only  three 
houses  in  the  street,  and  this  assured 
a  degree  of  peace.  Many  fine  forest 
trees  stood  in  the  vacant  lots,  and  a 
number  had  been  suffered  to  remain 
within  the  parking  retained  between 
sidewalk  and  curb,  mitigating  greatly 
the  harsh  lines  of  the  new  addition. 
But  I  think  the  deciding  factor  was  the 
name  of  the  little  street.  Landor  had 
always  given  me  pleasure,  and  while  it 
is  possible  that  a  residence  in  Huxley 
Avenue  might  have  been  more  suitable 
for  a  seeker  of  truth,  there  was  the 
further  reflection  that  truth,  touched 
with  the  iridescent  glow  of  romance, 
need  suffer  nothing  from  contact  with 
the  spirit  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

Directly  opposite  my  green  bunga- 
low was  a  dark  brown  one  flung  up 
rather  high  above  the  lane.  The  pro- 
motors  of  the  addition  had  refrained 
from  smoothing  out  the  landscape,  so 
that  the  brown  bungalow  was  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  street,  while  my 
green  one  was  reached  by  only  half  a 
dozen  steps. 

On  the  day  that  I  made  my  choice 
I  saw  a  child  of  three  playing  in  the 
grass  plot  before  the  brown  bungalow. 


It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the 
typical  young  freeholder  and  house- 
holder was  doing  something  with  an 
axe  near  the  woodshed;  and  even  as  I 
surveyed  the  scene  the  domestic  pic- 
ture was  completed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  inevitable  young  woman,  who 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  trolley- 
terminus,  carrying  the  usual  neat  card- 
case  in  her  hand.  Here  was  exactly 
what  I  wanted  —  a  chance  to  study  at 
close  hand  the  bungalow  type;  and  yet, 
Landor  Lane  was  so  quiet,  its  trio  of 
houses  so  distributed,  that  I  might  en- 
joy that  coveted  detachment  so  essen- 
tial to  contemplative  observation  and 
wise  judgments. 

'I've  forgotten,'  mused  the  archi- 
tect, as  we  viewed  the  scene  together, 
'whether  the  chap  in  that  brown  bun- 
galow is  Redmond,  the  patent  law- 
yer, or  Manderson,  the  tile-grate  man. 
There 's  a  baby  of  about  the  same  vin- 
tage at  both  houses.  If  that  is  n't 
Redmond  over  there  showing  Glad- 
stonian  prowess  with  the  axe,  it 's  Man- 
derson. Woman  with  child  and  cart; 
number  58;  West  Gallery;  artist  un- 
known.'— It  pleased  my  friend's  humor 
to  quote  thus  from  imaginary  cata- 
logues. —  'Well,  I  don't  know  whether 
those  are  the  Redmonds  or  the  Man- 
dersons;  but  come  to  think  of  it,  Red- 
mond is  n't  a  lawyer,  but  the  inventor 
of  a  new  office-system  by  which  profit 
and  loss  are  computed  hourly  by  a  de- 
vice so  simple  that  any  child  may  oper- 
ate it.  A  man  of  your  cloistral  habits 
won't  care  about  the  neighbors,  but 
I  hope  that  chap  is  n't  Redmond.  A 
man  who  will  think  up  a  machine  like 
that  is  n't  one  you  'd  expose  perfectly 
good  garden  hose  to,  on  dark  summer 
nights.' 

II 

A  Japanese  boy  who  was  working 
his  way  through  college  offered  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  my  house- 
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keeping  for  his  board.  Banzai  brought 
to  the  task  of  cooking  the  deft  hand  of 
his  race.  He  undertook  the  purchase 
of  furniture  to  set  me  up  in  the  bun- 
galow, without  asking  questions,  —  in 
itself  a  great  relief.  In  a  week's  time 
he  announced  that  all  was  in  readiness 
for  my  transfer,  so  that  I  made  the 
change  quite  casually,  without  other 
impedimenta  than  a  suit-case. 

On  that  first  evening,  as  Banzai 
served  my  supper,  —  he  was  a  past 
master  of  the  omelet,  —  I  enjoyed  a 
peace  my  life  had  not  known  before. 
In  collecting  material  for  my  earlier 
sketches  I  had  undeniably  experienced 
many  discomforts  and  annoyances;  but 
here  was  an  adventure  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  prove  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable. 

As  I  loafed  with  my  pipe  after  sup- 
per, I  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  my 
good  fortune  and  perfect  a  study  of  the 
bungalow  as  an  expression  of  American 
civilization  which  should  be  the  final 
word  in  that  enthralling  subject.  I  was 
myself,  so  to  speak,  a  bungaloyd,  —  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  a  bungalow,  — 
and  while  I  was  precluded  by  my  state 
of  bachelorhood  from  entering  fully 
into  the  life  which  had  so  aroused  my 
curiosity,  I  was  nevertheless  confident 
that  I  should  be  able  to  probe  deeply 
and  sympathetically  into  the  secret  of 
the  bungalow's  happiness. 

Having  arranged  my  books  and 
papers  I  sought  the  open.  Banzai  had 
secured  some  porch  furniture  of  a  rustic 
pattern,  but  he  had  neglected  to  pro- 
vide pillows,  and  as  the  chairs  of  hick- 
ory boughs  were  uncomfortable,  I 
strolled  out  into  the  lane.  As  I  stood 
in  the  walk,  the  door  of  the  brown  bun- 
galow opened  and  a  man  came  forth 
and  descended  to  the  street.  It  was  a 
clear  night  with  an  abundance  of  stars, 
and  the  slim  crescent  of  a  young  moon 
hung  in  the  west.  My  neighbor  struck 
a  match  and  drew  the  flame  into  his 


pipe  in  four  or  five  deliberate  inhala- 
tions. In  the  match-flare  I  saw  his  face, 
which  impressed  me  as  sombre,  though 
this  may  have  been  the  effect  of  his 
dark,  close-trimmed  beard.  He  stood 
immovable  for  five  minutes  or  more, 
then  strolled  aimlessly  away  down  the 
lane. 

Looking  up,  I  saw  a  green-shaded 
lamp  aglow  in  the  front  window  of  the 
bungalow,  and  almost  immediately  the 
young  wife  opened  the  door  and  came 
out  hastily,  anxiously.  She  ran  half- 
way down  the  steps,  with  the  light  of 
the  open  door  falling  upon  her,  and 
after  a  hurried  glance  to  right  and  left 
called  softly,  'Tom!' 

'Tom,'  she  repeated  more  loudly; 
then  she  ran  back  into  the  house  and 
reappeared,  flinging  a  wrap  over  her 
shoulders,  and  walked  swiftly  away  in 
the  direction  taken  by  the  lord  of  the 
bungalow. 

Could  it  be  possible,  I  pondered,  that 
the  happiness  I  had  attributed  to  bun- 
galow folk  was  after  all  of  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of?  There  had  been 
almost  a  sob  in  that  second  cry  of 
'Tom!'  and  I  resented  it.  The  scene 
was  perfectly  set;  the  green-shaded 
lamp  had  been  lighted,  ready  for  that 
communing  of  two  souls  which  had  so 
deeply  moved  and  interested  me  as  I 
had  ranged  the  land  of  the  bungalow; 
yet  here  was  a  situation  which  rose 
blackly  in  my  imagination.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  quickly  I  took  sides 
in  this  unhappy  drama;  I  was  all  for 
the  woman.  The  glimpse  I  had  caught 
of  her,  tripping  homeward  in  the  lane, 
swinging  her  card-case,  had  been  wholly 
pleasing;  and  I  recalled  the  joyous 
quick  rush  with  which  she  had  clasped 
her  child.  I  was  sure  that  Tom  was  a 
monster,  eccentric,  selfish,  indifferent. 
There  had  been  a  tiff,  and  he  had  gone 
off  to  sulk  in  the  dark  like  a  willful, 
perverse  child. 

I  was  patrolling  my  verandah  half 
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an  hour  later,  when  I  heard  steps  and 
then  voices  on  the  walk  opposite,  and 
back  they  came.  It  is  a  woman's  way, 
I  reflected,  to  make  all  the  advances; 
and  this  young  wife  had  captured  the 
runaway  and  talked  him  into  good 
humor.  A  moment  later  they  were 
seated  beside  the  table  in  the  living- 
room,  and  so  disposed  that  the  lamp 
did  not  obscure  them  from  each  other. 
She  was  reading  aloud,  and  occasion- 
ally glanced  up,  whether  to  make  sure 
of  his  attention  or  to  comment  upon 
the  book  I  did  not  know;  and  when 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  neither 
dignified  nor  decent  to  watch  my  neigh- 
bors through  their  window,  I  went  in- 
doors and  wrote  several  pages  of  notes 
for  a  chapter  which  I  now  felt  must  be 
written,  on  Bungalow  Shadows. 

Manderson  was  the  name;  Banzai 
made  sure  of  this  at  the  grocer's.  As  I 
took  the  air  of  the  lane  the  next  morn- 
ing before  breakfast,  I  saw  that  the 
Redmonds  were  a  different  sort.  Red- 
mond, a  big  fellow,  with  a  loud  voice, 
was  bidding  his  wife  and  child  good- 
bye. The  youngster  toddled  after 
him,  the  wife  ran  after  the  child,  and 
there  was  much  laughter.  They  all 
stopped  to  inspect  me,  and  Redmond 
introduced  himself  and  shook  hands, 
with  the  baby  clutching  his  knees. 
He  presented  me  to  his  wife,  and  they 
welcomed  me  to  the  lane  in  the  cheer- 
fulest  manner,  to  the  baby's  cooing 
accompaniment.  They  restored  me  to 
confidence  in  the  bungalow  type;  no 
doubt  of  the  Redmonds  being  the  real 
thing! 

Ill 

The  lady  of  the  brown  bungalow 
was,  however,  far  more  attractive  than 
her  sister  of  the  red  one,  and  the  Man- 
dersons  as  a  group  were  far  more  ap- 
pealing than  the  Redmonds.  My  note- 
book filled  with  memoranda  touching 
the  ways  and  manners  of  the  Mander- 


sons,  and  most  of  these  I  must  confess 
related  to  Mrs.  Manderson.  She  was 
exactly  the  type  I  sought,  the  veritable 
dea  ex  machina  of  the  bungalow  world. 
She  lived  a  good  deal  on  her  verandah, 
and  as  I  had  established  a  writing- 
table  on  mine  I  was  able  to  add  con- 
stantly to  my  notes  by  the  mere  lifting 
of  my  eyes.  I  excused  my  impudence 
in  watching  her  on  scientific  grounds. 
She  was  no  more  to  me  than  a  new  bird 
to  an  ornithologist,  or  a  strange  plant 
to  a  botanist. 

Occasionally  she  would  dart  into 
the  house  and  attack  an  upright  piano 
that  stood  by  the  broad  window  of 
the  living-room.  I  could  see  the  firm 
clean  stroke  of  her  arms  as  she  played. 
Those  brilliant,  flashing,  golden  things 
of  Chopin's  she  did  wonderfully;  or 
again  it  would  be  Schumann's  spirit 
she  invoked.  Once  begun,  she  would 
run  on  for  an  hour,  and  Banzai  would 
leave  his  kitchen  and  crouch  on  our 
steps  to  listen.  She  appeared  at  times 
quite  fearlessly  with  a  broom  to  sweep 
the  walk,  and  she  seemed  to  find  a 
childish  delight  in  sprinkling  the  lawn. 
Or  she  would  set  off,  basket  in  hand,  for 
the  grocer's,  and  would  return  bearing 
her  own  purchases  and  none  the  less  a 
lady  for  a*  that.  There  was  about  her 
an  indefinable  freshness  and  crispness. 
I  observed  with  awe  her  succession  of 
pink  and  blue  shirt-waists,  in  which 
she  caught  and  diffused  the  sun  like  a 
figure  in  one  of  Benson's  pictures;  and 
when  she  danced  off  with  her  card-case 
in  a  costume  of  solid  white,  and  with  a 
floppy  white  hat,  she  was  not  less  than 
adorable. 

Manderson  nodded  to  me  the  second 
day,  a  little  coldly,  as  we  met  in  the 
walk;  and  thereafter  nodded  or  waved 
a  hand  when  I  fell  under  his  eye.  One 
evening  I  heard  him  calling  her  across 
the  dusk  of  the  yard.  Her  name  was 
Olive,  and  nothing,  it  seemed  to  me, 
was  ever  more  fitting  than  that. 
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One  morning  as  I  wrote  at  my  table 
on  the  verandah  I  was  aroused  by  a 
commotion  over  the  way.  The  girl-of- 
all-work  appeared  in  the  front  yard 
screaming  and  wringing  her  hands,  and 
I  rushed  across  the  lane  to  learn  that 
the  water-heater  was  possessed  of  an 
evil  spirit  and  threatened  to  burst.  The 
lady  of  the  bungalow  had  gone  to  town 
and  the  peril  was  imminent.  I  reversed 
all  the  visible  valves,  in  that  trustful  ex- 
perimental spirit  which  is  the  flower  of 
perfect  ignorance,  and  the  catastrophe 
was  averted.  I  returned  to  my  work, 
became  absorbed,  and  was  only  aroused 
by  a  tug  at  my  smoking  jacket.  Beside 
me  stood  the  Manderson  baby,  extend- 
ing a  handful  of  dahlias !  Her  manner 
was  of  ambassadorial  gravity.  No 
word  was  spoken,  and  she  trotted  off, 
laboriously  descended  my  steps  and  tod- 
dled across  the  lane. 

Her  mother  waited  at  the  curb,  and 
as  I  bowed  in  my  best  manner,  holding 
up  the^dahlias,  she  called,  'Thank  you ! ' 
in  the  most  entrancing  of  voices.  Mr. 
James  declares  that  the  way  one  person 
looks  at  another  may  be,  in  effect,  an 
incident;  and  how  much  more  may 
'Thank  you,'  flung  across  a  quiet  street 
have  the  weight  of  hours  of  dialogue! 
Her  voice  was  precisely  the  voice  that 
the  loveliest  of  feminine  names  con- 
notes, suggesting  Tennysonian  har- 
monies and  cadences,  and  murmuring 
waters  of  — 

Sweet  Catullus's  all-but-island,  olive-silvery  Sir- 
mio. 

A  bunch  of  dahlias  was  just  the  episto- 
lary form  to  which  a  bungalow  lady 
would  resort  in  communicating  with  a 
gentleman  she  did  not  know.  The 
threatened  explosion  of  the  heater 
had  thus  served  to  introduce  me  to  my 
neighbor,  and  had  given  me  at  the  same 
time  a  new  revelation  of  her  sense  of 
the  proprieties,  her  grace  and  charm. 
In  my  visit  to  the  house  I  had  observed 
its  appointments  with  a  discreet  but 


interested  eye,  and  I  jotted  down  many 
notes  with  her  dahlias  on  the  table  be- 
fore me.  The  soft  tints  of  the  walls,  the 
well-chosen  American  rugs,  the  com- 
fort that  spoke  in  the  furniture,  reflect- 
ed a  consistent  taste.  There  was  the 
usual  den,  with  a  long  bench  piled  with 
cushions;  and  near  at  hand  a  table 
where  a  tray  of  smoker's  articles  was 
hedged  in  with  mazagines;  and  there 
were  books  neatly  shelved,  and  others, 
lying  about,  testified  to  familiar  use. 
The  upright  piano,  by  the  window  of 
my  frequent  contemplation,  bore  the 
imprimatur  of  one  of  the  most  reput- 
able makers,  and  a  tall  rack  beside  it 
was  filled  with  music.  Prone  on  the 
player's  seat  lay  a  doll  —  a  fact  I  noted 
with  satisfaction,  as  evidence  of  the 
bungalow  baby's  supremacy  even  where 
its  mother  is  a  veritable  reincarnation 
of  St.  Cecilia. 

The  same  evening  Manderson  came 
home  in  haste  and  departed  immedi- 
ately with  a  suit-case.  I  had  hoped  that 
he  would  follow  the  dahlias  in  person 
to  discuss  the  housemaid's  embarrass- 
ments with  the  plumbing  and  bring 
me  within  the  arc  of  his  domestic  circle, 
but  such  was  not  to  be  the  way  of  it. 

He  was  gone  three  days,  and  while 
the  lady  of  the  bungalow  now  bowed  to 
me  once  daily  across  the  lane,  our  ac- 
quaintance progressed  no  further.  Nor, 
I  may  add,  did  my  work  move  forward 
according  to  the  schedule  by  which  it 
is  my  habit  to  write.  I  found  myself 
scribbling  verses,  —  a  relaxation  I  had 
not  indulged  in  since  my  college  days. 
I  walked  much,  surveying  the  other 
streets  in  Sherwood  Forest  Addition 
and  gloomily  comparing  them  with 
Landor  Lane  to  their  disadvantage.  I 
tramped  the  shore  of  the  little  lake  and 
saw  her  there  once  and  again,  at  play 
with  the  baby.  She  and  Mrs.  Redmond 
exchanged  visits  frequently  with  bunga- 
low informality.  One  afternoon  half 
a  dozen  young  women  appeared  for 
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tea  on  the  deep  verandah,  and  the  Lane 
was  gay  with  laughter.  They  were  the 
ladies  of  the  surrounding  bungalow 
district,  and  their  party  was  the  mer- 
riest. I  wondered  whether  she  had 
waited  for  a  day  when  her  husband 
was  absent  to  summon  these  sisters. 
It  was  a  gloomy  fate  that  had  mated 
her  with  a  melancholy  soul  like  Man- 
derson. 

IV 

I  had  written  several  couplets  im- 
ploring the  protection  of  the  gods  for 
the  Lady  of  the  Lane,  and  these  I 
had  sketched  upon  a  large  sheet  of 
card-board  the  better  to  scrutinize 
them.  And  thereby  hangs  the  saddest 
of  revelations.  My  friend  the  archi- 
tect had  sent  me  a  number  of  adver- 
tisements with  a  request  that  I  should 
persuade  Banzai  to  attach  them  to  the 
adjacent  landscape.  .  Returning  from 
a  tramp  I  beheld  Olive  (as  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  call  her)  studying  a  placard 
on  a  telephone  post  in  the  lane  a  little 
beyond  her  bungalow.  It  struck  me  as 
odd  that  she  should  be  so  interested  in 
a  mere  advertisement  of  bungalows, 
when  she  was  already  cosily  domiciled 
in  the  prettiest  one  the  addition  boast- 
ed. She  laughed  aloud,  then  turned 
guardedly,  saw  me,  and  marched  de- 
murely home  without  so  much  as 
glancing  a  second  time  in  my  direction. 

After  she  had  tripped  up  the  steps 
and  vanished  into  her  house,  I  saw  the 
grievous  thing  that  Banzai  had  done. 
By  some  inadvertence  he  had  thrust 
the  card  bearing  my  verses  among  the 
advertisements;  and  with  all  the  posts 
and  poles  and  tree-boxes  in  Christ- 
endom to  choose  from,  he  had  with  un- 
conscious malevolence  nailed  my  coup- 
lets to  the  telephone  pole  nearest  the 
Manderson  bungalow.  It  was  an  un- 
pardonable atrocity,  the  enormity  of 
which  I  shall  not  extenuate  by  sup- 
pressing the  verses :  — 
VOL.  us -NO.  2 


Spirits  that  guard  all  lovely  things 
Bend  o'er  this  path  thy  golden  wings. 


Shield  it  from  storms  and  powers  malign: 
Make  stars  and  sun  above  it  shine. 

May  none  pass  here  on  evil  bent: 
Bless  it  to  hearts  of  good  intent, 

And  when  (like  some  bright  catch  of  song 
One  hears  but  once  though  waiting  long) 

Lalage  suddenly  at  the  door 
Views  the  adoring  landscape  o'er, 

O  swift  let  friendly  winds  attend 
And  faithful  to  her  errands  bend! 

Then  when  adown  the  lane  she  goes 
Make  leap  before  her  vine  and  rose! 

From  elfin  land  bring  Ariel 

To  walk  beside  and  guard  her  well. 

Defend  her,  pray,  from  faun  and  gnome 
Till  through  the  Lane  she  wanders  home! 

It  was  bad  enough  to  apostrophize 
my  neighbor's  wife  in  song;  but  to 
publish  my  infamy  to  the  world  was 
an  even  more  grievous  sin.  I  tore  the 
thing  down,  bore  it  home,  and  thrust 
it  into  the  kitchen  range  before  the 
eyes  of  the  contrite  Banzai.  Across  the 
way  Olive  played,  and  I  thought  there 
was  mockery  in  her  playing. 

Realism  is,  after  all,  on  much  better 
terms  with  Romance  than  the  critics 
would  have  us  believe.  If  Manderson 
had  not  thawed  sufficiently  to  borrow 
the  realistic  monkey-wrench  which 
Banzai  used  on  our  lawn-mower,  and  if 
Olive  had  not  romantically  returned  it 
a  week  later  with  a  card  on  which  she 
had  scribbled  'Many  apologies  for  the 
long  delay,'  I  might  never  have  dis- 
covered that  she  was  not  in  fact  Man- 
derson's  wife  but  his  sister.  Hers  was 
the  neatest,  the  best-bred  of  cards,  and 
bore  the  name  incontrovertibly  - 

Miss  OLIVE  MANDERSON 
44  Landor  Lane 
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I  throw  this  to  the  realists  that  they 
may  chortle  over  it  in  the  way  of  their 
grim  fraternity.  Were  I  cursed  with 
the  least  taint  of  romanticism  I  should 
not  disclose  her  maiden  state  at  this 
point,  but  hold  it  for  stirring  dramatic 
use  at  the  moment  when,  believing  her 
to  be  the  wife  of  the  mournful  tile-grate 
man,  I  should  bid  her  good-bye  and 
vanish  forever. 

The  moment  that  card  reached  me 
by  the  hand  of  her  housemaid  she  was 
playing  a  Chopin  polonaise,  and  I  was 
across  the  lane  and  reverently  wait- 
ing at  the  door  when  the  last  chord 
sounded.  It  was  late  on  an  afternoon 
at  the  threshold  of  October,  but  not  too 
cool  for  tea  al  fresco.  When  the  wind 
blew  chill  from  the  lake  she  disap- 
peared, and  returned  with  her  hands 
thrust  prettily  into  the  pockets  of  a 
white  sweater. 

It  was  amazing  how  well  we  got  on 
from  the  first.  She  explained  herself 
in  the  fewest  words.  Her  brother's  wife 
had  died  two  years  before,  and  she  had 
helped  to  establish  a  home  for  him  in 
the  hope  of  mitigating  his  loneliness. 
She  spoke  of  him  and  the  child  with 
the  tenderest  consideration.  He  had 
been  badly  broken  by  his  wife's  death, 
and  was  given  to  brooding.  I  ac- 
cused myself  bitterly  for  having  so 
grossly  misjudged  him  as  to  think 
him  capable  of  harshness  toward  the 
fair  lady  of  his  bungalow.  He  came 
while  I  still  sat  there  and  greeted  me 
amiably,  and  when  I  left  we  were 
established  on  the  most  neighborly 
footing. 

Thenceforth  my  work  prospered. 
Olive  revealed,  with  the  nicest  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  my  needs, 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  suburban 
bungalowhood.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
trolley  service,  the  uncertainties  of  the 
grocer's  delivery,  she  described  in  the 
aptest  phrases,  and  her  buoyant  spirit 
made  light  of  all  such  vexations. 


The  manifold  resources  and  subter- 
fuges of  bungalow  housekeeping  were 
unfolded  with  the  drollest  humor.  The 
eternal  procession  of  cooks,  the  lapses 
of  the  syndicate  hired  man,  the  fitful- 
ness  of  the  electric  light,  —  all  such 
tragedies  were  illuminated  with  her 
cheery  philosophy.  The  magazine  art- 
icle that  I  had  planned  expanded  into 
a  discerning  study  of  the  secret  which 
had  baffled  and  lured  me,  as  to  the 
flowering  of  the  bungalow  upon  the 
rough  edges  of  the  urban  world.  Peace, 
Hope,  Love,  reinforced  or  expressed  by 
the  upright  piano,  the  perambulator, 
the  new  book  on  the  arts-and-crafts 
table,  the  card-case  borne  through  in- 
numerable quiet  lanes  —  all  such  phe- 
nomena Olive  elucidated  for  my  in- 
struction. The  shrewd  economies  that 
explained  the  occasional  theatre  tick- 
ets; the  incubator  that  robbed  the  gro- 
cer to  pay  the  milliner;  the  home-plied 
needle  that  accounted  for  the  succes- 
sion of  crisp  shirt-waists,  —  into  these 
and  many  other  mysteries  Olive  initia- 
ted me. 

Sherwood  Forest  suddenly  began  to 
'boom,'  and  houses  were  in  demand. 
My  architect  friend  threatened  me  with 
eviction,  and  to  avert  the  calamity  I 
signed  a  contract  of  purchase,  which 
bound  me  and  my  heirs  and  assigns 
forever  to  certain  weekly  payments; 
and,  blithe  opportunist  that  I  am,  I 
based  a  chapter  on  this  circumstance, 
with  the  caption  *  Five  Dollars  a  Month 
for  Life/  I  wrote  from  notes  supplied 
by  Olive  a  dissertation  on  'The  Pur- 
suit of  the  Lemon,'  —  suggested  by  an 
adventure  of  her  own  in  search  of  the 
fruit  of  the  citrus  limonum  for  use  in 
garnishing  a  plate  of  canned  salmon  for 
Sunday  evening  tea. 

Inspired  by  the  tender  wistful  au- 
tumn days  I  wrote  verses  laboriously, 
and  boldly  hung  them  in  the  lane  in 
the  hope  of  arresting  my  Rosalind's 
eye.  One  of  these  (tacked  to  a  tree  in  a 
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path  by  the  lake)  I  here  insert  to  illus- 
trate the  plight  to  which  she  had 
brought  me :  — 

At  eve  a  line  of  golden  light 

Hung  low  along  the  west; 
The  first  red  maple  bough  shone  bright 

Upon  the  woodland's  breast. 

The  wind  blew  keen  across  the  lake, 
A  wave  mourned  on  the  shore; 

Earth  knew  an  instant  some  heartache 
Unknown  to  earth  before. 

The  wandering  ghosts  of  summers  gone 
Watched  shore  and  wood  and  skies; 

The  night  fell  like  a  shadow  drawn 
Across  your  violet  eyes. 


Olive  suffered  my  rhyming  with  the 
same  composure  with  which  she  met 
the  unpreluded  passing  of  a  maid-of- 
all-work,  or  the  ill-natured  smoking  of 
the  furnace  on  the  first  day  it  was  fired. 
She  preferred  philosophy  to  poetry,  and 
borrowed  Nietzsche  from  the  branch 
library.  She  persuaded  me  that  the 
ladies  of  the  bungalows  are  all  practi- 
cal persons,  and  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, Olive  fixed  the  type.  It  had 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  viewed  her  comings 
and  goings  at  long  range,  that  she  com- 
manded infinite  leisure;  and  yet  her 
hours  were  crowded  with  activities. 
I  learned  from  her  that  cooks  with 
diplomas  are  beyond  the  purses  of  most 
bungalow  housekeepers;  and  as  Olive's 
brother's  digestive  apparatus  was  most 
delicate  she  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  composing  cakes  and  pastries  for 
his  pleasure.  With  tea  (and  we  in- 
dulged in  much  teaing)  she  gave  me 
golden  sponge-cake  of  her  own  making 
which  could  not  have  failed  to  delight 
the  severest  Olympian  critic.  Her  sand 
tarts  established  a  new  standard  for 
that  most  delectable  item  of  the  cook 
book.  She  ironed  with  her  own  hands 
the  baby's  more  fragile  frocks.  Nor  did 
such  manual  employments  interfere  in 


any  way  whatever  with  the  delicacy  of 
her  touch  upon  the  piano.  She  con- 
fided to  me  that  she  made  a  practice  of 
reviewing  French  verbs  at  the  ironing 
board  with  a  grammar  propped  before 
her.  She  belonged  to  a  club  which  was 
studying  Carlyle's  French  Revolution, 
and  she  was  secretary  of  a  musical  so- 
ciety, —  formed  exclusively  of  the  mis- 
tresses of  bungalows,  who  had  highly 
resolved  to  devote  the  winter  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach. 

It  gradually  became  clear  that  the 
romance  of  the  American  bungalow 
was  reinforced  and  strengthened  by 
a  realism  which  was  in  itself  romance, 
and  I  was  immensely  stimulated  by 
this  discovery.  It  was  refreshing  to 
find  that  there  are  after  all  no  irre- 
concilable differences  between  a  pie 
well  made  and  a  Chopin  polonaise  well 
played.  Those  who  must  quibble  over 
the  point  may  file  their  demurrers,  if 
they  so  please,  with  the  baby  asleep  in 
the  perambulator  on  the  nearest  bun- 
galow verandah,  and  the  child,  awak- 
ing, will  overrule  it  with  a  puckered 
face  and  a  cry  that  brings  mamma  on 
the  run  with  Carlyle  in  her  hand. 


VI 

Olive  was  twenty-five.  Twenty-five 
is  the  standard  age,  so  to  speak,  of 
bungalow  matrons.  My  closest  scru- 
tiny has  failed  to  discover  one  a  day 
older.  It  is  too  early  for  any  one  to 
forecast  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  bun- 
galow. The  bungalow  speaks  for  youth, 
and  whether  it  will  survive  as  an  archi- 
tectural type,  or  whether  those  hope- 
ful young  married  persons  who  trust- 
ingly kindle  their  domestic  altars  in 
bungalow  fire-places  will  be  found 
there  in  contentment  at  fifty,  is  not  for 
this  writing.  What  did  strike  me  was 
the  fact  that  Olive,  being  twenty-five, 
was  an  anomaly  as  a  bungalow  lady  by 
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reason  of  her  unmarriedness.  Her  do- 
mesticity was  complete,  her  efficiency 
indisputable,  her  charm  ineffable;  and 
it  seemed  that  here  was  a  chance  to 
perfect  a  type  which  I,  with  my  strong 
scientific  bent,  could  not  suffer  to  pass. 
By  the  mere  process  of  changing  the 
name  on  her  visiting  card  and  moving 
from  a  brown  to  a  green  bungalow  she 
might  become  the  perfect  representa- 
tion of  the  most  interesting  and  delight- 
ful type  of  American  women.  Half  of 
my  study  of  bungalow  life  was  finished, 
and  a  publisher  to  whom  I  submitted 
the  early  chapters  returned  them  im- 
mediately with  a  blank  contract,  so 
that  I  was  able  to  view  the  future  in 
that  jaunty  confidence  with  which 
young  folk  entrust  their  fate  to  the 
bungalow  gods. 

I  looked  up  from  my  writing-table, 
which  the  chill  air  had  driven  indoors, 
and  saw  Olive  on  her  lawn  engaged  in 
some  mysterious  occupation.  She  was 
whistling  the  while  she  dabbed  paint 
with  a  brush  and  a  sophisticated  air 
upon  the  bruised  legs  of  the  baby's  high 
chair. 

At  my  approach  Romance  nudged 
Realism.  Or  maybe  it  was  Realism 
that  nudged  Romance.  I  cannot  see 
that  it  makes  the  slightest  difference, 
one  way  or  another,  on  whose  initia- 
tive I  spoke:  let  it  suffice  that  I  did 
speak.  Realism  and  Romance  tripped 
away  and  left  me  alone  with  the  situa- 
tion. When  I  had  spoken  Olive  rose, 
viewed  her  work  musingly,  with  head 
slightly  tilted,  and  still  whistling  touch- 
ed the  foot-rest  of  the  baby-chair  lin- 
geringly  with  the  paint-brush.  These 


neat  cans  of  prepared  paint  which  place 
the  most  fascinating  of  joys  within  the 
range  of  womankind  are  in  every  well- 
regulated  bungalow  tool-closet  —  and 
another  chapter  for  my  book  began 
working  in  my  subconsciousness. 

A  little  later  Romance  and  Realism 
returned  and  stood  to  right  and  left  of 
us  by  the  living-room  fire.  Realism,  in 
the  outward  form  of  W.D.H.,  winked 
at  Romance  as  represented  by  R.L.S. 
W.D.H.,  in  a  pepper-and-salt  sack-suit, 
played  with  his  eyeglasses;  R.L.S. ,  in 
a  velvet  jacket,  toyed  with  his  dag- 
ger-hilt. 

Olive  informed  me  that  her  atra- 
bilious brother  was  about  to  marry 
a  widow  in  Emerson  Road,  so  there 
seemed  to  be  no  serious  obstacle  to  the 
immediate  perfecting  of  Olive  as  a  type 
by  a  visit  to  the  young  clergyman  in 
the  white  bungalow  in  Channing  Lane, 
on  the  other  side  of  Sherwood  Forest 
Addition.  Romance  and  Realism  there- 
fore quietly  withdrew  and  left  us  to 
discuss  the  future. 

'I  think,'  said  Olive  with  a  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes,  '  that  there  should  be 
a  box  of  geraniums  on  our  verandah 
rail  next  summer,  and  that  a  hen-house 
could  be  built  back  of  the  coal-shed 
without  spoiling  the  looks  of  the  yard/ 

As  I  saw  no  objection  whatever  to 
these  arrangements,  we  took  the  baby 
for  a  walk,  met  Tom  at  the  car,  and 
later  we  all  dined  together  at  the  brown 
bungalow.  I  seem  to  recall  that  there 
was  roast  fowl  for  dinner,  a  salad  with 
the  smoothest  of  mayonnaise,  canned 
apricots,  and  chocolate  layer-cake,  and 
a  Schumann  programme  afterward. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DANCING 


BY   HAVELOCK    ELLIS 


DANCING  and  architecture  are  the 
two  primary  and  essential  arts.  The 
art  of  dancing  stands  at  the  source  of 
all  the  arts  that  express  themselves 
first  in  the  human  person.  The  art  of 
architecture  is  the  beginning  of  all  the 
arts  that  lie  outside  the  person.  Mu- 
sic, acting,  poetry,  proceed  in  the  one 
mighty  stream;  sculpture,  painting,  all 
the  arts  of  design,  in  the  other.  There 
is  no  primary  art  outside  these  two  arts, 
for  their  origin  is  far  earlier  than  man 
himself;  and  dancing  came  first.1 

That  is  one  reason  why  dancing, 
however  it  may  at  times  be  scorned 
by  passing  fashions,  has  a  profound 
and  eternal  attraction  even  for  those 
one  might  suppose  furthest  from  its 
influence.  The  philosopher  and  the 
child  are  here  at  one.  The  joyous  beat 
of  the  feet  of  children,  the  cosmic  play 
of  philosophers'  thoughts,  rise  and  fall 
to  the  same  rhythm.  If  we  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  art  of  dancing  we  have  failed 
to  understand,  not  merely  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  physical  life,  but  also 
the  supreme  symbol  of  spiritual  life. 

The  significance  of  dancing,  in  the 
wide  sense,  thus  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  simply  an  intimate  concrete  appeal 
of  that  general  rhythm  which  marks 
all  the  physical  and  spiritual  manifes- 

1  It  is  even  possible  that,  in  earlier  than  human 
times,  dancing  and  architecture  may  have  been 
the  result  of  the  same  impulse.  The  nest  of  birds 
is  the  chief  early  form  of  architecture,  and  Ed- 
mund Selous  has  suggested  that  the  nest  may 
first  have  arisen  as  an  accidental  result  of  the 
ecstatic  sexual  dance  of  birds.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 


tations  of  life.  Dancing  is  the  primitive 
expression  alike  of  religion  and  of  love, 
-  of  religion  from  the  earliest  human 
times  we  know  of,  and  of  love  from  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  coming  of 
man.  The  art  of  dancing,  moreover,  is 
intimately  entwined  with  all  human 
traditions  of  war,  of  labor,  of  pleasure, 
of  education,  while  some  of  the  wisest 
philosophers  and  the  most  ancient  civ- 
ilizations have  regarded  the  dance  as 
the  pattern  in  accordance  with  which 
the  moral  life  of  man  must  be  woven. 
To  realize,  therefore,  what  dancing 
means  for  mankind,  —  the  poignancy 
and  the  many-sidedness  of  its  appeal, 
—  we  must  survey  the  whole  sweep  of 
human  life,  both  at  its  highest  and  at 
its  deepest  moments. 


ii 

*  What  do  you  dance?'  When  a  man 
belonging  to  one  branch  of  the  great 
Bantu  division  of  mankind  met  a  mem- 
ber of  another,  said  Livingstone,  that 
was  the  question  he  asked.  What  a 
man  danced,  that  was  his  tribe,  his 
social  customs,  his  religion;  for,  as  an 
anthropologist  has  recently  put  it,  'a 
savage  does  not  preach  his  religion,  he 
dances  it.'  There  are  peoples  in  the 
world  who  have  no  secular  dances,  only 
religious  dances,  and  some  investigators 
believe  that  every  dance  was  of  reli- 
gious origin.  That  view  seems  too  ex- 
treme, even  if  we  admit  that  some  even 
of  our  modern  dances,  like  the  waltz, 
may  have  been  originally  religious.  It 
is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  with 
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Wundt,  that  the  dance  was,  in  the  be- 
ginning, the  expression  of  the  whole 
man. 

Yet  among  primitive  peoples  reli- 
gion is  so  large  a  part  of  life  that  the 
dance  inevitably  becomes  of  supreme 
religious  importance.  To  dance  was 
at  once  both  to  worship  and  to  pray. 
Just  as  we  still  find  in  our  Prayer  Books 
that  there  are  divine  services  for  all 
the  great  fundamental  acts  of  life,  for 
birth,  for  marriage,  for  death,  as  well 
as  for  the  cosmic  procession  of  the  world 
as  marked  by  ecclesiastical  festivals, 
and  for  the  great  catastrophes  of  na- 
ture, such  as  droughts,  so  also  it  has 
ever  been  among  primitive  peoples. 
For  all  the  solemn  occasions  of  life,  for 
bridals  and  for  funerals,  for  seed-time 
and  for  harvest,  for  war  and  for  peace, 
for  all  these  things,  there  were  fitting 
dances. 

To-day  we  find  religious  people  who 
in  church  pray  for  rain  or  for  the  re- 
storation of  their  friends  to  health. 
Their  forefathers  also  desired  these 
things  but,  instead  of  praying  for  them, 
they  danced  for  them  the  fitting  dance 
which  tradition  had  handed  down,  and 
which  the  chief  or  the  medicine-man 
solemnly  conducted.  The  gods  them- 
selves danced,  as  the  stars  dance  in 
the  sky,  —  so  at  least  the  Mexicans, 
and  we  may  be  sure  many  other  peo- 
ples, have  held,  —  and  to  dance  is 
therefore  to  imitate  the  gods,  to  work 
with  them,  perhaps  to  persuade  them 
to  work  in  the  direction  of  our  own 
desires.  'Work  for  us!'  is  the  song- 
refrain,  expressed  or  implied,  of  every 
religious  dance.  In  the  worship  of  solar 
deities  in  various  countries  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  dance  around  the  altar,  as 
the  stars  dance  around  the  sun.  Even 
in  Europe  the  popular  belief  that  the 
sun  dances  on  Easter  Sunday  has  per- 
haps scarcely  yet  died  out.  To  dance 
is  to  take  part  in  the  cosmic  control 
of  the  world.  Every  sacred  dionysian 


dance  is  an  imitation  of  the  divine 
dance. 

All  religions,  and  not  merely  those 
of  primitive  character,  have  been  at 
the  outset,  and  sometimes  throughout, 
in  some  measure  saltatory.  This  is  the 
case  all  over  the  world.  It  is  not  more 
pronounced  in  early  Christianity  and 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews  who  danced 
before  the  ark,  than  among  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines  whose  great  corro- 
borees  are  religious  dances  conducted 
by  the  medicine-men  with  their  sacred 
staves  in  their  hands.  Every  American 
Indian  tribe  seems  to  have  had  its  own 
religious  dances,  varied  and  elaborate, 
often  with  a  richness  of  meaning  which 
the  patient  study  of  modern  investi- 
gators has  but  slowly  revealed.  The 
Shamans  in  the  remote  steppes  of 
Northern  Siberia  have  their  ecstatic 
religious  dances,  and  in  modern  Europe 
the  Turkish  dervishes  —  perhaps  of  re- 
lated stock  —  still  dance  in  their  clois- 
ters similar  ecstatic  dances,  combined 
with  song  and  prayer,  as  a  regular  part 
of  devotional  service. 

These  religious  dances,  it  may  be 
realized,  are  sometimes  ecstatic,  some- 
times pantomimic.  It  is  natural  that 
this  should  be  so.  By  each  road  it  is 
possible  to  penetrate  toward  the  di- 
vine mystery  of  the  world.  The  auto- 
intoxication of  rapturous  movement 
brings  the  devotee,  for  a  while  at  least, 
into  that  self-forgetful  union  with  the 
not-self  which  the  mystic  ever  seeks. 
Pantomimic  dances,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  their  effort  to  heighten  natural 
expression  and  to  imitate  natural  pro- 
cesses, bring  the  dancers  into  the  di- 
vine sphere  of  creation  and  enable  them 
to  assist  vicariously  in  the  energy  of 
the  gods.  The  dance  thus  becomes  the 
presentation  of  a  divine  drama,  the 
vital  reenactment  of  a  sacred  history 
in  which  the  worshiper  is  enabled  to 
play  a  real  part.  In  this  way  ritual 
arises, 
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It  is  in  this  sphere  —  highly  primi- 
tive as  it  is  —  of  pantomimic  dancing 
crystallized  in  ritual,  rather  than  in 
the  sphere  of  ecstatic  dancing,  that  we 
may  to-day  in  civilization  witness  the 
survivals  of  dance  in  religion.  The 
Divine  Services  of  the  American  In- 
dian, said  Lewis  Morgan,  took  the  form 
of '  set  dances,  each  with  its  own  name, 
songs,  steps,  and  costume/  At  this 
point  the  early  Christian  worship- 
ing the  Divine  Body  was  able  to  enter 
into  spiritual  communion  with  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  or  the  American  Indian. 
They  are  all  alike  privileged  to  enter, 
each  in  his  own  way,  a  sacred  mystery, 
and  to  participate  in  the  sacrifice  of  a 
heavenly  Mass. 

What  by  some  is  considered  to  be 
the  earliest  known  Christian  ritual  — 
the  'Hymn  of  Jesus,'  assigned  to  the 
second  century  —  is  nothing  but  a 
sacred  dance.  Eusebius  in  the  third 
century  stated  that  Philo's  description 
of  the  worship  of  the  Therapeuts 
agreed  at  all  points  with  Christian  cus- 
tom, and  that  meant  the  prominence 
of  dancing,  to  which  indeed  Eusebius 
often  refers  in  connection  with  Chris- 
tian worship.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  that  the  Christian  Church 
was  originally  a  theatre,  the  choir  be- 
ing the  raised  stage,  —  even  the  word 
choir,  it  is  argued,  meaning  an  enclosed 
space  for  dancing.  It  is  certain  that  at 
the  Eucharist  the  faithful  gesticulat- 
ed with  their  hands,  danced  with  their 
feet,  flung  their  bodies  about.  Chrysos- 
torn,  who  referred  to  this  behavior 
round  the  Holy  Table  at  Antioch,  only 
objected  to  drunken  excesses  in  con- 
nection with  it;  the  custom  itself  he 
evidently  regarded  as  traditional  and 
right. 

While  the  central  function  of  Chris- 
tian worship  is  a  sacred  drama,  a  di- 
vine Pantomime,  the  associations  of 
Christianity  and  dancing  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  ritual  of  the  Mass 
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and  its  later  more  attenuated  trans- 
formations.   The  very  idea  of  dancing 
had  a  sacred  and  mystic  meaning  to  the 
early  Christians,  who  had  meditated 
profoundly  on  the  text,  *  We  have  piped 
unto  you  and  ye  have  not  danced.' 
Origen  prayed  that  above  all  things 
there  may  be  made  operative  in  us  the 
mystery '  of  the  stars  dancing  in  Heaven 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Universe.'   St. 
Basil,  who  was  so  enamored  of  natural 
things,  described  the  angels  dancing  in 
Heaven,  and  later  the  author  of  the 
Dieta  Salutis  (said  to  have  been  St. 
Bona ventura) ,  which   is  supposed  to 
have  influenced  Dante  in  assigning  so 
large  a  place  to  dancing  in  the  Para- 
diso,  described  dancing  as  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  inmates  of  Heaven,  and 
Christ  as  the  leader  of  the  dance.  Even 
in  more  modern  times  an  ancient  Cor- 
nish carol  sang  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  of 
a  dance,  and  represented  him  as  declar- 
ing that  he  died  in  order    that  man 
'may  come  unto  the  general  dance.' 

This  attitude  could  not  fail  to  be  re- 
flected in  practice.    Genuine  and  not 
merely  formalized  and  unrecognizable 
dancing,   such  as   the  traditionalized 
Mass,  must  have  been  frequently  intro- 
duced into  Christian  worship  in  early 
times.  Until  a  few  centuries  ago  it  re- 
mained not  uncommon,  and  it  still  per- 
sists in  remote  corners  of  the  Christian 
world.  In  English  cathedrals  dancing 
went  on  until  the  fourteenth  century. 
At  Paris,  Limoges,  and  elsewhere  in 
France,  the  priests  danced  in  the  choir 
at  Easter  up  to  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury; in  Roussillon  up  to  the  eighteenth 
century.    Roussillon  is  a  province  with 
Spanish  traditions,  and  it  was  in  Spain 
that  religious  dancing  took  deepest  root 
and  flourished  longest.    In  the  cathe- 
drals of  Seville,  Toledo,  Valencia,  and 
Xeres  there  was  formerly  dancing,  al- 
though it  now  survives  only  at  a  few 
special  festivals  in  the  first.    At  Alaro 
in  Majorca,  also,  at  the  present  day, 
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a  dancing  company  called  Els  Cosiers, 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Roch,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  place,  dance  in  the  church, 
in  fanciful  costumes,  with  tambourines, 
up  to  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  imme- 
diately after  Mass,  and  then  dance  out 
of  the  church.  In  another  part  of  the 
Christian  world,  in  the  Abyssinian 
Church,  —  an  offshoot  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  —  dancing  is  said  still  to  form 
a  part  of  the  worship. 

Dancing,  we  may  see  throughout  the 
world,  has  been  so  essential,  so  funda- 
mental a  part  of  all  vital  and  undegen- 
erate  religion,  that  whenever  a  new  re- 
ligion appears,  a  religion  of  the  spirit 
and  not  merely  an  anaemic  religion  of 
the  intellect,  we  should  still  have  to  ask 
of  it  the  question  of  the  Bantu :  What 
do  you  dance? 


in 

Dancing  is  not  only  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  religion,  it  has  an  equally 
intimate  association  with  love.  Here 
indeed  the  relationship  is  even  more 
primitive,  for  it  is  far  older  than  man. 
Dancing,  said  Lucian,  is  as  old  as  love. 
Among  insects  and  among  birds,  for  in- 
stance, it  may  be  said  that  dancing  is 
often  an  essential  part  of  courtship.  The 
male  dances,  sometimes  in  rivalry  with 
other  males,  in  order  to  charm  the 
female;  then,  after  a  short  or  long  inter- 
val, the  female  is  aroused  to  share  his 
ardor  and  join  in  the  dance;  the  final 
climax  of  the  dance  is  in  the  union  of 
the  lovers.  This  primitive  love-dance  of 
insects  and  birds  reappears  among  sav- 
ages in  various  parts  of  the  world,  nota- 
bly in  Africa,  and  in  a  conventionalized 
and  symbolized  form  it  is  still  danced  in 
civilization  to-day.  It  is  indeed  in  this 
aspect  that  dancing  has  so  often  aroused 
reprobation,  from  the  days  of  early 
Christianity  until  the  present,  among 
those  for  whom  the  dance  has  merely 
been,  in  the  words  of  a  seventeenth- 


century  writer,  a  series  of  'immodest 
and  dissolute  movements  by  which  the 
cupidity  of  the  flesh  is  aroused.' 

But  in  Nature  and  among  primitive 
peoples  it  has  its  value  precisely  on 
this  account.  It  is  a  process  of  court- 
ship and,  even  more  than  that,  it  is  a 
novitiate  for  love,  and  a  novitiate  which 
was  found  to  be  an  admirable  training 
for  love.  Among  some  peoples,  indeed, 
as  the  Omahas,  the  same  word  meant 
both  to  dance  and  to  love.  Here  we  are 
in  the  sphere  of  sexual  selection.  By 
his  beauty,  his  energy,  his  skill,  the 
male  must  win  the  female,  so  impress- 
ing the  image  of  himself  on  her  imagi- 
nation that  finally  her  desire  is  aroused 
to  overcome  her  reticence.  That  is  the 
task  of  the  male  throughout  nature, 
and  in  innumerable  species  besides  man 
it  has  been  found  that  the  school  in 
which  the  task  may  best  be  learned  is 
the  dancing  school.  The  moths  and 
the  butterflies,  the  African  ostrich,  and 
the  Sumatran  Argus  pheasant,  with 
their  fellows  innumerable,  have  been 
the  precursors  of  man  in  the  strenuous 
school  of  erotic  dancing,  fitting  them- 
selves for  selection  by  the  females  of 
their  choice  as  the  most  splendid  pro- 
genitors of  the  future  race. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  clear, 
the  dance  performed  a  double  function. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  tendency  to  dance, 
arising  under  the  obscure  stress  of  this 
impulse,  brought  out  the  best  possi- 
bilities the  individual  held  the  promise 
of;  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  moment 
of  courtship,  the  display  of  the  activ- 
ities thus  acquired  developed,  on  the 
sensory  side,  all  the  latest  possibilities 
of  beauty  which  at  last  became  con- 
scious in  man.  That  this  came  about 
we  cannot  easily  escape  concluding. 
How  it  came  about,  how  it  happens 
that  some  of  the  least  intelligent  of 
creatures  thus  developed  a  beauty  and 
a  grace  that  are  enchanting  even  to 
our  human  eyes,  is  a  miracle  effected 
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by  the  mystery  of  sex,  which  we  cannot 
yet  comprehend. 

When  we  survey  the  human  world, 
the  erotic  dance  of  the  animal  world  is 
seen  not  to  have  lost  but  rather  to  have 
gained  influence.  It  is  no  longer  the 
males  alone  who  are  thus  competing 
for  the  love  of  the  females.  It  comes 
about  by  a  modification  in  the  method 
of  sexual  selection  that  often  not  only 
the  men  dance  for  the  women,  but  the 
women  for  the  men,  each  striving  in  a 
storm  of  rivalry  to  arouse  and  attract 
the  desire  of  the  other.  In  innum- 
erable parts  of  the  world  the  season  of 
love  is  a  time  which  the  nubile  of  each 
sex  devote  to  dancing  in  each  other's 
presence,  —  sometimes  one  sex,  some- 
times the  other,  sometimes  both,  in  the 
frantic  effort  to  display  all  the  force 
and  energy,  the  skill  and  endurance, 
the  beauty  and  grace,  which  at  this 
moment  are  yearning  within  them  to 
be  poured  into  the  vital  stream  of  the 
race's  life. 

From  this  point  of  view  of  sexual 
selection  we  may  better  understand  the 
immense  ardor  with  which  every  part 
of  the  wonderful  human  body  has  been 
brought  into  the  play  of  the  dance.  The 
men  and  women  of  races  spread  all  over 
the  world  have  shown  a  marvelous  skill 
and  patience  in  imparting  rhythm  and 
music  to  the  most  unlikely,  the  most  re- 
bellious regions  of  the  body,  all  wrought 
by  desire  into  potent  and  dazzling 
images.  To  the  vigorous  races  of  North- 
ern Europe  in  their  cold  damp  climate, 
dancing  comes  naturally  to  be  dancing 
of  the  legs,  so  naturally  that  the  Eng- 
lish poet,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as- 
sumes that  the  dance  of  Salome  was 
a  'twinkling  of  the  feet.'  But  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  world,  in  Japan 
and  notably  in  Java  and  Madagascar, 
dancing  may  be  exclusively  dancing  of 
the  arms  and  hands,  in  some  of  the 
South  Sea  islands  even  of  the  hands 
and  fingers  alone.  Dancing  may  even 
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be  carried  on  in  the  seated  posture,  as 
occurs  at  Fiji  in  a  dance  connected  with 
the  preparation  of  the  sacred  drink, 
ava.  In  some  districts  of  Southern 
Tunisia  dancing,  again,  is  dancing  of 
the  hair,  and  all  night  long,  till  they 
perhaps  fall  exhausted,  the  marriage- 
able girls  will  move  their  heads  to  the 
rhythm  of  a  song,  maintaining  their 
hair  in  perpetual  balance  and  sway. 
Elsewhere,  notably  in  Africa,  but  also 
sometimes  in  Polynesia,  as  well  as  in 
the  dances  that  had  established  them- 
selves in  ancient  Rome,  dancing  is 
dancing  of  the  body,  with  vibratory 
or  rotatory  movements  of  breasts  or 
flanks. 

The  complete  dance  along  these  lines 
is,   however,   that    in  which    all    the 
play  of  all  the  chief  muscle-groups  of 
the  body  is  harmoniously  interwoven. 
When  both  sexes  take  part  in  such  an 
exercise,  developed  into  an  idealized 
yet  passionate  pantomime  of  love,  we 
have  the  complete  erotic  dance.     In 
Spain  the  dance  of  this  kind  has  some- 
times attained  its  noblest  and  most 
harmoniously  beautiful  expression.    It 
is  in  the  relation  of  these  dances  to  the 
primitive  mystery  of  sexual  selection 
that  their  fascination  lies.    From  the 
narratives  of  travelers,  it  would  appear 
that  it  was  especially  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  among  all  classes  in  Spain 
dancing  of  this  kind  was  immensely 
popular.    The  Church  tacitly  encour- 
aged  it,  as  an  Aragonese  canon  told 
Baretti  in  1770,  in  spite  of  its  occa- 
sional indecorum,  as  a  useful  safety- 
valve  for  the  emotions.  It  was  not  less 
seductive  to  the  foreign  spectator  than 
to  the  people  themselves.    The  grave 
traveler  Peyron,  toward  the  end  of  the 
century,   growing   eloquent   over   the 
languorous    and    flexible    movements 
of  the  dance,  the  bewitching  attitudes, 
the  voluptuous  curves  of  the  arms,  de- 
clares that  when  one  sees  a  beautiful 
Spanish  woman  dance  one  is  inclined 
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to  fling  all  philosophy  to  the  winds. 
And  even  that  highly  respectable  An- 
glican clergyman,  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Townsend,  was  constrained  to  state 
that  he  could  'almost  persuade  myself 
that  if  the  fandango  were  suddenly 
played  in  church  the  gravest  worshipers 
would  start  up  to  join  in  that  'lasciv- 
ious pantomime/ 

There  we  have  the  rock  against  which 
the  primitive  dance  of  sexual  selection 
suffers  shipwreck  as  civilization  ad- 
vances. And  that  prejudice  of  civil- 
ization becomes  so  ingrained  that  it  is 
brought  to  bear  even  on  the  primitive 
dance.  The  Pygmies  of  Africa  are  de- 
scribed by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  as  a  very 
decorous  and  highly  moral  people,  but 
their  dances,  he  adds,  are  not  so.  Yet 
these  dances,  though  in  Johnston's 
eyes,  blinded  by  European  civilization, 
'grossly  indecent,'  he  honestly,  and  in- 
consistently, adds,  are  '  danced  rever- 
ently.' 

IV 

From  the  vital  function  of  dancing 
in  love,  and  its  sacred  function  in  reli- 
gion, to  dancing  as  an  art,  a  profession, 
an  amusement,  may  seem,  at  the  first 
glance,  a  sudden  leap.  In  reality  the 
transition  is  gradual,  and  it  began  to  be 
made  at  a  very  early  period  in  diverse 
parts  of  the  globe.  All  the  matters  that 
enter  into  courtship  tend  to  fall  under 
the  sway  of  art;  their  sesthetic  pleasure 
is  a  secondary  reflection  of  their  prim- 
ary vital  joy.  Dancing  could  not  fail 
to  be  first  in  manifesting  this  tendency. 
But  even  religious  dancing  swiftly  ex- 
hibited the  same  transformation;  danc- 
ing, like  priesthood,  became  a  profes- 
sion, and  dancers,  like  priests,  formed 
a  caste.  This,  for  instance,  took  place 
in  old  Hawaii.  The  hula  dance  was  a 
religious  dance;  it  required  a  special 
education  and  an  arduous  training; 
moreover,  it  involved  the  observance 
of  important  taboos  and  the  exercise  of 


sacred  rites;  therefore  it  was  carried 
out  by  paid  performers,  a  professional 
caste. 

In  India,  again,  the  Devadasis,  or 
sacred  dancing  girls,  are  at  once  both 
religious  and  professional  dancers. 
They  are  married  to  gods,  they  are 
taught  dancing  by  the  Brahmins,  they 
figure  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  their 
dances  represent  the  life  of  the  god  they 
are  married  to,  as  well  as  the  emotions 
of  love  they  experience  for  him.  Yet  at 
the  same  time,  they  also  give  profes- 
sional performances  in  the  houses  of 
rich  private  persons  who  pay  for  them. 
It  thus  comes  about  that  to  the  for- 
eigner the  Devadasis  scarcely  seem  very 
unlike  the  Ramedjenis,  the  dancers  of 
the  street,  who  are  of  very  different 
origin,  and  mimic  in  their  perform- 
ances the  play  of  merely  human  pas- 
sions. The  Portuguese  conquerors  of 
India  called  both  kinds  of  dancers  in- 
discriminately Balheideras  (or  dancers) 
which  we  have  corrupted  in  Bayaderes. 

In  our  modern  world  professional 
dancing  as  an  art  has  become  altogether 
divorced  from  religion,  and  even,  in 
any  vital  sense,  from  love;  it  is  scarcely 
even  possible,  so  far  as  western  civil- 
ization is  concerned,  to  trace  back  the 
tradition  to  either  source.  If  we  survey 
the  development  of  dancing  as  an  art 
in  Europe,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
to  recognize  two  streams  of  tradition 
which  have  sometimes  merged,  but  yet 
remain  in  their  ideals  and  their  ten- 
dencies essentially  distinct.  I  would 
call  these  traditions  the  Classical, 
which  is  much  the  more  ancient  and 
fundamental,  and  may  be  said  to  be  of 
Egyptian  origin,  and  the  Romantic, 
which  is  of  Italian  orgin,  chiefly  known 
to  us  as  the  ballet.  The  first  is,  in  its  pure 
form,  solo  dancing,  and  is  based  on  the 
rhythmic  beauty  and  expressiveness  of 
the  simple  human  personality  when  its 
energy  is  concentrated  in  passionate 
movement.  The  second  is  concerted 
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dancing,  mimetic  and  picturesque, 
wherein  the  individual  is  subordinated 
to  the  wider  and  variegated  rhythm  of 
the  group.  It  may  be  easy  to  devise 
another  classification,  but  this  is  simple 
and  instructive  enough  for  our  purpose. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
Egypt  has  been  for  many  thousands  of 
years,  as  indeed  it  still  remains,  a  great 
dancing  centre,  the  most  influential 
dancing-school  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
radiating  its  influence  south  and  east 
and  north.  We  may  perhaps  even  agree 
with  the  historian  of  the  dance,  who 
terms  it  *  the  mother-country  of  all  civ- 
ilized dancing.'  We  are  not  entirely 
dependent  on  the  ancient  wall-pictures 
of  Egypt  for  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
skill  in  the  art.  Sacred  mysteries,  it  is 
known,  were  danced  in  the  temples,  and 
queens  and  princesses  took  part  in  the 
orchestras  that  accompanied  them.  It 
is  significant  that  the  musical  instru- 
ments still  peculiarly  associated  with 
the  dance  were  originated  or  developed 
in  Egypt;  the  guitar  is  an  Egyptian 
instrument,  and  its  name  was  a  hiero- 
glyphic already  used  when  the  Pyra- 
mids were  being  built;  the  cymbal,  the 
tambourine,  triangles,  and  castanets, 
in  one  form  or  another,  were  all  fami- 
liar to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  with 
the  Egyptian  art  of  dancing  they  must 
have  spread  all  round  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  great  focus  of  our 
civilization,  at  a  very  early  date.  Even 
beyond  the  Mediterranean,  at  Cadiz, 
dancing  that  was  essentially  Egyptian 
in  character  was  established,  and  Cadiz 
became  the  dancing-school  of  Spain. 
The  Nile  and  Cadiz  were  thus  the  two 
great  centres  of  ancient  dancing,  and 
Martial  mentions  them  both  together, 
for  each  supplied  its  dancers  to  Rome. 
This  dancing,  alike  whether  Egyptian 
or  Gaditanian,  was  the  expression  of 
the  individual  dancer's  body  and  art; 
the  garments  played  but  a  small  part 
in  it,  they  were  frequently  transparent, 


and  sometimes  discarded  altogether. 
It  was,  and  it  remains,  simple,  personal, 
passionate  dancing;  classic,  therefore, 
in  the  same  sense  as,  on  the  side  of 
literature,  the  poetry  of  Catullus  is 
classic. 

Ancient  Greek  dancing  was  essen- 
tially classic  dancing  as  here  under- 
stood. On  the  Greek  vases,  as  repro- 
duced in  Emmanuel's  attractive  book 
on  Greek  dancing  and  elsewhere,  we 
find  the  same  play  of  the  arms,  the 
same  sideward  turn,  the  same  extreme 
backward  extension  of  the  body,  which 
had  long  before  been  represented  in 
Egyptian  monuments.  Many  suppo- 
sedly modern  movements  in  dancing 
were  certainly  already  common  both  to 
Egyptian  and  Greek  dancing,  as  well  as 
the  clapping  of  hands  to  keep  time, 
which  is  still  an  accompaniment  of 
Spanish  dancing. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that,  on  this 
general  classic  and  Mediterranean  ba- 
sis,Greek  dancing  had  a  development  so 
refined  and  so  special  that  it  exercised 
no  influence  outside  Greece.  Dancing 
became  indeed  the  most  characteristic 
and  the  most  generally  cultivated  of 
Greek  arts.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
Greek  drama  arose  out  of  dance  and 
song,  and  that  the  dance  throughout 
was  an  essential  and  plastic  element  in 
it.  It  is  said  that  ^Eschylus  developed 
the  technique  of  dancing,  and  that 
Sophocles  danced  in  his  own  dramas. 
In  these  developments,  no  doubt,  Greek 
dancing  tended  to  overpass  the  funda- 
mental limits  of  classic  dancing  and 
fore-shadowed  the  ballet. 

The  real  germ  of  the  ballet,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  Rome,  where  the  pan- 
tomime with  its  concerted  and  pictur- 
esque method  of  expressive  action  was 
developed;  and  Italy  is  the  home  of 
Romantic  dancing.  The  same  impulse 
which  produced  the  pantomime,  pro- 
duced more  than  a  thousand  years 
later,  in  the  same  Italian  region,  the 
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modern  ballet.  In  both  cases,  one  is 
inclined  to  think,  we  may  trace  the 
influence  of  the  same  Etruscan  and 
Tuscan  race  which  so  long  has  had 
its  seat  here,  a  race  with  a  genius  for 
expressive,  dramatic,  picturesque  art. 
We  see  it  on  the  walls  of  Etruscan 
tombs  and  again  in  pictures  of  Botti- 
celli and  his  fellow  Tuscans.  The  mod- 
ern ballet,  it  is  generally  believed,  had 
its  origin  in  the  spectacular  pageants 
at  the  marriage  of  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
Duke  of  Milan,  in  1489. 

The  popularity  of  such  performances 
spread  to  the  other  Italian  courts, 
including  Florence;  and  Catherine  de 
Medici,  when  she  became  Queen  of 
France,  brought  the  Italian  ballet  to 
Paris.  Here  it  speedily  became  fash- 
ionable. Kings  and  queens  were  its 
admirers,  and  even  took  part  in  it; 
great  statesmen  were  its  patrons.  Be- 
fore long  it  became  an  established  in- 
stitution with  a  vital  life  and  growth 
of  its  own,  maintained  by  distinguished 
musicians,  artists,  and  dancers. 

Romantic  dancing,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  what  I  have  called  classic 
dancing,  which  depends  so  largely  on 
simple  personal  qualities,  tends  to  be 
vitalized  by  transplantation  and  the 
absorption  of  new  influences,  provided 
that  the  essential  basis  of  technique 
and  tradition  is  preserved  in  the  new 
development.  Lulli  in  the  seventeenth 
century  brought  women  into  the  ballet; 
Camargo  discarded  the  fashionable  un- 
wieldy costumes,  so  rendering  possible 
all  the  freedom  and  airy  grace  of  later 
dancing;  Noverre  elaborated  plot  un- 
raveled by  gesture  and  dance  alone,  and 
so  made  the  ballet  a  complete  art-form. 

In  the  French  ballet  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  very  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion seems  thus  to  have  been  reached, 
while  in  Italy  where  the  ballet  had  ori- 
ginated it  decayed,  and  Milan  which 
had  been  its  source  became  the  nursery 
of  a  tradition  of  devitalized  technique 


carried  to  the  finest  point  of  delicate 
perfection. 

The  influence  of  the  French  school 
was  maintained  as  a  living  force  into 
the  nineteenth  century,  overspreading 
the  world,  by  the  genius  of  a  few  indi- 
vidual dancers.  When  they  had  gone 
the  ballet  slowly  and  steadily  declined. 
As  it  declined  as  an  art,  so  also  it  de- 
clined in  credit  and  in  popularity;  it 
became  scarcely  respectable  even  to 
admire  dancing.  Thirty  years  ago,  the 
few  who  still  appreciated  the  art  of 
dancing  —  and  how  few  they  were !  — 
had  to  seek  for  it  painfully  and  some- 
times in  strange  surroundings.  A 
recent  historian  of  dancing,  in  a  book 
published  so  lately  as  1906,  declared 
that  'the  ballet  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and,  with  the  modern  change  of 
ideas,  a  thing  that  is  never  likely  to  be 
resuscitated.'  That  historian  never 
mentioned  Russian  ballet,  yet  his  book 
was  scarcely  published  before  the  Rus- 
sian ballet  arrived,  to  scatter  ridicule 
over  his  rash  prophecy  by  raising  the 
ballet  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  it  can 
rarely  have  surpassed,  as  an  expressive, 
emotional,  even  passionate  form  of 
living  art. 

The  Russian  ballet  was  an  offshoot 
from  the  French  ballet,  and  illustrates 
once  more  the  vivifying  effect  of  trans- 
plantation on  the  art  of  romantic 
dancing.  The  Empress  Anna  introduced 
it  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  appointed  a  French  ballet 
master  and  a  Neapolitan  composer  to 
carry  it  on;  it  reached  a  high  degree 
of  technical  perfection  during  the  fol- 
lowing hundred  years,  on  the  tradi- 
tional lines,  and  the  principal  dancers 
were  all  imported  from  Italy.  It  was 
not  until  recent  years  that  this  firm 
discipline  and  these  ancient  tradi- 
tions were  vitalized  into  an  art-form 
of  exquisite  and  vivid  beauty  by  the 
influence  of  the  soil  in  which  they  had 
slowly  taken  root.  This  contact,  when 
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at  last  it  was  effected,  involved  a  kind 
of  revolution;  for  its  outcome,  while 
genuine  ballet,  has  yet  all  the  effect  of 
delicious  novelty.  The  tradition  by 
itself  was  in  Russia  an  exotic  without 
real  life,  and  had  nothing  to  give  to  the 
world;  on  the  other  hand  a  Russian 
ballet  apart  from  that  tradition,  if  we 
can  conceive  such  a  thing,  would  have 
been  formless,  extravagant,  bizarre,  not 
subdued  to  any  fine  aesthetic  ends. 

What  we  see  here,  in  the  Russian 
ballet  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  a  splen- 
did and  arduous  technical  tradition, 
brought  at  last  —  by  the  combined 
genius  of  designers,  composers,  and 
dancers  —  into  real  fusion  with  an  en- 
vironment from  which  during  more 
than  a  century  it  had  been  held  apart : 
Russian  genius  for  music,  Russian 
feeling  for  rhythm,  Russian  skill  in 
the  use  of  bright  color,  and,  perhaps, 
above  all,  the  Russian  orgiastic  tem- 
perament and  the  general  Slav  passion 
for  folk-dancing,  shown  in  all  branches 
of  the  race,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Bulga- 
rian and  Servian.  The  result  has  been 
that  our  age  sees  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did movements  in  the  whole  history  of 
romantic  dancing. 


Dancing  as  an  art,  we  may  be  sure, 
cannot  die  out  but  will  always  be  un- 
dergoing a  re-birth.  Not  merely  as  an 
art  but  also  as  a  social  custom,  it  per- 
petually emerges  afresh  from  the  soul 
of  the  people.  Less  than  a  century  ago 
the  polka  thus  arose,  extemporized  by 
the  Bohemian  servant  girl,  Anna  Sle- 
zakova,  out  of  her  own  head  for  the 
joy  of  her  own  heart,  and  only  rendered 
a  permanent  form,  apt  for  world-wide 
popularity,  by  the  accident  that  it  was 
observed  and  noted  down  by  an  artist. 
Dancing  had  forever  been  in  existence 
as  a  spontaneous  custom,  a  social  dis- 
cipline. Thus  it  is,  finally,  that  dan- 


cing meets  us,  not  only  as  love,  as  re- 
ligion, as  art,  but  also  as  morals. 

All  human  work,  under  natural  con- 
ditions, is  a  kind  of  dance.  In  a  large 
and  learned  work,  supported  by  an 
immense  amount  of  evidence,  Karl 
Biicher  has  argued  that  work  differs 
from  the  dance  not  in  kind  but  only  in 
degree,  since  they  are  both  essentially 
rhythmic.  In  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  ever  lived  on  a  sailing  ship 
-  that  loveliest  of  human  creations 
now  disappearing  from  the  world  - 
there  will  always  linger  the  echo  of  the 
chanties  which  sailors  sang  as  they 
hoisted  the  topsail  yard  or  wound  the 
capstan  or  worked  the  pumps.  That 
is  the  type  of  primitive  combined  work, 
and  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how 
such  work  can  be  effectively  accom- 
plished without  such  a  device  for  re- 
gulating the  rhythmic  energy  of  the 
muscles. 

The  dance-rhythm  of  work  has  thus 
acted  socializingly  in  a  parallel  line 
with  the  dance-rhythms  of  the  arts, 
and  indeed  in  part  as  their  inspirer. 
Thus,  as  Biicher  points  out,  poetic 
metre  may  be  conceived  as  arising  out 
of  work;  metre  is  the  rhythmic  stamp- 
ing of  feet,  as  in  the  technique  of  verse 
it  is  still  metaphorically  so  called;  iam- 
bics and  trochees,  spondees  and  ana- 
psests  and  dactyls  may  still  be  heard 
among  blacksmiths  smiting  the  anvil 
or  navvies  wielding  their  hammers  in 
the  streets.  In  so  far  as  they  arose 
out  of  work,  music  and  singing  and 
dancing  are  naturally  a  single  art. 
Herein  the  ancient  ballad  of  Europe  is 
a  significant  type.  It  is,  as  the  name 
indicates,  a  dance  as  much  as  a  song, 
performed  by  a  singer  who  sang  the 
story  and  a  chorus  who  danced  and 
shouted  the  apparently  meaningless 
refrain;  it  is  absolutely  the  chanty  of 
the  sailors,  and  is  equally  apt  for  the 
purposes  of  concerted  work.  And  yet 
our  most  complicated  musical  forms 
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are  evolved  from  similar  dances.  The 
symphony  is  but  a  development  of  a 
dance-suite, — in  the  first  place  folk- 
dances, —  such  as  Bach  and  Handel 
composed.  Indeed  a  dance  still  lingers 
always  at  the  heart  of  music,  and  even 
at  the  heart  of  the  composer.  Mozart 
used  often  to  say,  so  his  wife  stated, 
that  it  was  dancing,  not  music,  that  he 
really  cared  for.  Wagner  believed  that 
Beethoven's  seventh  symphony  —  to 
some  of  us  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
of  them,  and  the  most  purely  musical 
—  was  an  apotheosis  of  the  dance, 
and  even  if  that  belief  throws  no  light 
on  the  intention  of  Beethoven  it  is  at 
least  a  revelation  of  Wagner's  own  feel- 
ing for  the  dance. 

It  is,  however,  the  dance  itself,  apart 
from  work  and  apart  from  the  other 
arts,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
to-day,  has  had  a  decisive  influence 
in  socializing,  that  is  to  say  in  moral- 
izing, the  human  species.  Work  showed 
the  necessity  of  harmonious  rhythmic 
cooperation,  but  the  dance  developed 
that  rhythmic  cooperation  and  im- 
parted a  beneficent  impetus  to  all  hu- 
man activities.  It  was  Grosse,  in  his 
Beginnings  of  Art,  who  first  clearly  set 
forth  the  high  social  significance  of 
the  dance  in  the  creation  of  human  civ- 
ilization. The  participants  in  a  dance, 
as  all  observers  of  savages  have  noted, 
exhibit  a  wonderful  unison;  they  are, 
as  it  were,  fused  into  a  single  being 
stirred  by  a  single  impulse.  Social  uni- 
fication is  thus  accomplished.  Apart 
from  war,  this  is  the  chief  factor  mak- 
ing for  social  solidarity  in  primitive 
life;  it  was  indeed  the  best  training  for 
war,  as  for  all  the  other  cooperative 
arts  of  life.  All  our  most  advanced 
civilization,  Grosse  insisted,  is  based 
on  dancing.  It  is  the  dance  that  so- 
cialized man. 

Thus,  in  the  large  sense,  dancing  has 
possessed  peculiar  value  as  a  method 
of  national  education.  As  civilization 


grew  self-conscious  this  was  realized. 
'One  may  judge  of  a  King,'  according 
to  an  ancient  Chinese  maxim,  'by  the 
state  of  dancing  during  his  reign.'  So 
also  among  the  Greeks:  it  has  been 
said  that  dancing  and  music  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  political  and 
military  as  well  as  the  religious  organ- 
ization of  the  Dorian  states. 

In  the  narrow  sense,  in  ihdividual 
education,  the  great  importance  of 
dancing  came  to  be  realized,  even  at 
an  early  stage  of  human  development, 
and  still  more  in  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions. '  A  good  education,'  Plato  de- 
clared in  the  Laws,  the  final  work  of 
his  old  age,  'consists  in  knowing  how 
to  sing  well  and  dance  well.'  And  in 
our  own  day  one  of  the  keenest  and 
most  enlightened  of  educators  has 
lamented  the  decay  of  dancing.  The 
revival  of  dancing,  Stanley  Hall  de- 
clares, is  imperatively  needed  to  give 
poise  to  the  nerves,  schooling  to  the 
emotions,  strength  to  the  will,  and  to 
harmonize  the  feelings  and  the  intel- 
lect with  the  body  which  supports 
them. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  these 
functions  of  dancing  are  yet  generally 
realized  and  embodied  afresh  in  educa- 
tion. For  if  it  is  true  that  dancing 
engendered  morality,  it  is  also  true  that 
in  the  end,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  moral- 
ity, grown  insolent,  sought  to  crush 
its  own  parent,  and  for  a  time  succeed- 
ed only  too  well.  Four  centuries  ago 
dancing  was  attacked  by  that  spirit,  in 
England  called  Puritanism,  which  at 
that  time  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  just  as  active  in  Bohemia 
as  in  England,  and  which  has  indeed 
been  described  as  a  general  onset  of 
developing  Urbanism  against  the  old 
Ruralism.  It  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  bad,  nor  paused  to 
consider  what  would  come  when  danc- 
ing went.  So  it  was  that,  as  Remy  de 
Gourmont  remarks,  the  drinking-shop 
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conquered  the  dance,  and  alcohol  re- 
placed the  violin. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  function  of 
dancing  in  life  from  a  higher  and  wider 
standpoint,  this  episode  in  its  history 
ceases  to  occupy  so  large  a  place.  The 
conquest  of  dancing  has  never  proved 
in  the  end  a  matter  for  rejoicing,  even 
to  morality,  while  an  art  which  has 
been  so  intimately  mixed  with  all  the 
finest  and  deepest  springs  of  life  has 
always  asserted  itself  afresh.  For 
dancing  is  the  loftiest,  the  most  moving, 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  arts,  because 
it  is  no  mere  translation  or  abstrac- 
tion from  life;  it  is  life  itself.  It  is  the 
only  art,  as  Rahel  Varnhagen  said,  of 
which  we  ourselves  are  the  stuff. 

It  thus  comes  about  that,  beyond  its 
manifold  practical  significance,  dancing 
has  always  been  felt  to  possess  also  a 


symbolic  significance.  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  accustomed  to  regard  the  art  of 
life  as  like  the  dancer's  art,  though  that 
Imperial  Stoic  could  not  resist  adding 
that  in  some  respects  it  was  more  like 
the  wrestler's  art.  In  our  own  time, 
Nietzsche,  from  first  to  last,  showed 
himself  possessed  by  the  conception 
of  the  art  of  life  as  a  dance,  in  which 
the  dancer  achieves  the  rhythmic  free- 
dom and  harmony  of  his  soul  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  hundred  Damoclean 
swords.  The  dance  lies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  art,  and  we  find  it  also  at  the 
end.  The  first  creators  of  civilization 
were  making  the  dance,  and  the  philo- 
sopher of  to-day,  hovering  over  the 
dark  abyss  of  insanity,  with  bleeding 
feet  and  muscles  strained  to  the  break- 
ing-point, still  seems  to  himself  to  be 
weaving  the  maze  of  the  dance. 
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THE  Protestant  is  to  be  pitied  who, 
spending  the  winter  in  Italy,  does  not 
become,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  a 
Catholic. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  the 
perhaps  wholly  unprecedented  con- 
formity. In  the  first  place  —  to  begin 
with  the  lowest  considerations  —  the 
traveler  can  hardly  expect  to  under- 
stand Italy  at  all  unless  he  puts  himself 
in  touch  with  the  Church  which  has  for 
so  many  ages  shaped  Italy's  destiny, 
and  which  still  profoundly  sways  the 
lives  of  her  people.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  never  well  to  neglect  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  prejudice  to  the  test,  of 


soliciting  possible  new  aspects  of  truth. 
In  the  third  place  —  but  the  third 
argument  looks  ahead  and  anticipates 
a  result  proved  by  many  people  —  in 
the  third  place,  there  is  a  priceless  trea- 
sure here,  a  heritage  which  no  Christian 
can  afford  to  overlook. 

To  some  of  us,  the  revelation  may 
not  be  an  entire  surprise;  for  there  is  a 
strong  Catholic  tendency  nowadays  in 
our  own  country  and  in  our  Episcopal 
Church.  But  the  great  majority  of  us 
are  of  course  still  Protestants,  and  the 
Puritan  tradition  is  in  our  blood.  To 
us  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists, 
Unitarians,  Methodists,  the  appeal  of 
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the  Roman  Church  comes  with  a  shock 
that  is  disconcerting,  alarming,  funny, 
quickening,  regenerating,  all  sorts  of 
stimulating  and  excellent  things. 

The  intensity  of  our  Protestant  pre- 
judice is  strange  and  bitter.  Perhaps 
it  is  inevitable  —  and  therefore  not  so 
strange  after  all;  but  it  is  certainly 
founded  on  misconception  and  ignor- 
ance; and  so  assured  is  our  human 
ideal  of  reasonableness  and  wisdom 
that  we  must  insist  on  counting  strange 
those  follies  which  defeat  it.  Just  be- 
cause the  Catholic  Church  had  faults, 
just  because  certain  of  our  fathers  lost 
patience  and  rebelled  and  broke  away, 
just  because  a  new  Church  has  de- 
veloped along  different  lines,  must  we, 
born  members  of  the  new,  despise  and 
condemn  the  old,  looking  on  it  with 
almost  as  severe  a  disapproval  as  on 
Mohammedanism?  Ridiculous!  Yet 
the  shuddering  aversion  to  the  Scarlet 
Woman  is  common.  We  think  her 
depraved,  hypocritical,  unscrupulous 
in  her  policy,  a  foe  to  the  advance  of 
civilization,  a  perverter  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  a  dealer  in  the  outworn 
evils  of  superstition  and  mystery,  a 
panderer  to  all  the  baser  elements  in 
the  religious  instinct.  According  to 
our  varying  temperaments,  we  tingle 
with  indignation  or  smile  with  scorn  at 
her  gaudy  trappings  and  her  elaborate 
ceremonies.  Mummery!  hood- wink- 
ings! planned  to  entice  the  unwary 
and  fool  the  credulous.  We  avoid  the 
Catholic  churches  of  our  cities  as  if 
they  were  so  many  halls  of  sorcery, 
and  really  know  nothing  at  all  about 
them.  We  are  as  afraid  of  a  Jesuit 
priest  as  Ulysses  was  of  the  Siren.  All 
this,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  is 
not  an  unfair  description  of  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  majority  of  American 
Protestants. 

Then  we  go  abroad  for  the  winter, 
and  what  happens  to  us?  In  saying 
that  the  revelation  comes  with  a  shock, 


I  have  perhaps  seemed  to  imply  that  it 
is  sudden.  But  of  course  it  cannot  be 
immediate.  A  prejudice  that  yielded 
in  a  moment  would  not  do  credit  to 
any  one;  it  would  hardly  be  worth  the 
pains  of  persuasion.  An  enlisted  Puri- 
tan sticks  to  his  colors  a  long  time. 
And,  for  every  reason,  this  is  well. 
Thorough  changes  must  be  gradual; 
profound  transformations  creep  slowly, 
like  the  dawn,  awaking  peak  after  peak, 
until  a  whole  continent,  looking  on  at 
the  process,  finds  itself  flooded  with 
light.  This  looking  on,  this  amazed 
awareness,  this  silent  self-observation, 
is  part  of  the  value  and  moment  of  the 
experience.  To  see  one's  self  change  be- 
fore one's  own  eyes  is  keenly  interesting. 

The  process  begins  accidentally. 
The  traveler  enters  one  of  the  Roman 
churches  in  quest  of  a  double-starred 
mosaic.  He  regards  the  place  more  as  a 
museum  than  as  a  church.  Of  course 
he  takes  off  his  hat  at  the  door,  and, 
perhaps  in  spite  of  himself,  he  abates 
his  swinging  stride  a  little;  but  his 
sight-seeing  eagerness  of  mind  acknow- 
ledges no  check.  Crossing  in  front  of 
the  high  altar,  his  heels  clicking  loud- 
ly on  the  marble  floor,  he  takes  out  his 
opera-glass,  twists  and  turns  until  he 
gets  the  mosaic  focused,  and  then  gives 
himself  over  to  a  prolonged  contem- 
plation and  a  careful  study  of  his  Bae- 
deker. In  the  midst  of  his  scrutiny, 
he  hears  a  sound  of  chanting  behind 
him,  and,  turning,  sees  a  procession 
emerging  into  the  nave.  He  is  a  lit- 
tle disturbed,  almost  annoyed.  He  had 
set  aside  this  particular  hour  for  an  in- 
spection of  the  artistic  treasures  of  the 
church,  and  now  he  is  going  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  some  meaningless  service 
or  other. 

But,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not, 
he  has  to  yield  his  present  position, 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  procession; 
and  grudgingly  he  steps  aside,  his  fin- 
ger in  his  Baedeker.  On  comes  the  pro- 
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cession.  The  wide  marble  nave  —  cool 
and  shining  and  white  —  is  threaded 
with  a  stream  of  color  and  song.  The 
flickering  processional  lights  are  vague- 
ly reflected  in  the  polished  floor  and 
pillars,  the  red  or  purple  cassocks  of 
the  priests  warmly  underscore  the  long 
line  of  the  white  surplices,  a  great  cru- 
cifix goes  ahead  or  in  the  midst  of 
the  company,  and  perhaps  a  cardinal 
brings  up  the  rear,  his  flaming  meteor 
train  borne  by  acolytes.  The  whole 
thing  makes  an  impressive  picture. 

Again,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not, 
the  traveler  stands  gazing  at  it,  with 
riveted  attention.  Then,  as  the  pro- 
cession enters  the  choir  and  the  solemn 
service  begins,  he  draws  insensibly 
nearer  and  slips  his  Baedeker  into 
his  pocket.  He  would  not  deliberate- 
ly have  'come  to  church'  here  (perish 
the  thought!),  but  now  that  he  is  sur- 
prised on  the  spot,  he  thinks  that  he 
may  as  well  stay  and  see  what  happens 
next.  Along  with  the  gathering  citi- 
zens and  contadini,  he  elbows  his  way 
nearer  to  the  choir-rail,  and  looks  on 
with  that  peculiar  expression  of  min- 
gled curiosity,  amusement,  superiority, 
and  bewilderment  which  marks  him  for 
what  he  is,  an  unbelieving  foreigner. 
The  only  wonder  to  my  mind  is  that 
the  Church  does  not  pitch  a  person 
with  an  expression  like  that  heels  over 
head  out  of  doors. 

Well,  what  does  happen  next  is  of 
course  entirely  unintelligible  to  him. 
He  has  no  clue  to  the  comings  and 
goings,  the  genuflexions,  the  changes  of 
position,  the  carrying  around  of  books, 
the  blessings  and  incensings.  And  the 
effect  upon  him  depends  altogether 
upon  his  temperament.  He  may  speed- 
ily become  bored,  and,  extricating  him- 
self from  the  crowd  of  worshipers,  may 
betake  himself  to  the  side  chapels, 
there  to  study  altars  and  frescoes  until 
the  way  is  clear  for  him  to  return  to 
the  mosaic.  He  may  do  a  much  worse 
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thing.  Standing  just  where  he  is,  con- 
spicuous in  the  front  rank  of  worship- 
ers, he  may  whip  out  his  Baedeker 
and  resume  his  study  over  the  heads 
of  the  priests,  ignoring  the  conduct  of 
his  neighbors  and  the  warning  of  bells, 
until  perhaps  some  indignant  Catholic 
plucks  at  him  from  behind.  But  with 
such  dispositions  and  actions  this  pa- 
per has  not  to  do.  The  more  suscep- 
tible Protestant  remains  at  attention 
during  the  whole  of  the  mysterious 
service,  watching  with  such  a  breath- 
less interest  that  he  gradually  loses 
consciousness  of  himself;  and  when  the 
bell  rings  and  all  the  people  who  are 
not  already  on  their  knees  prostrate 
themselves,  he  —  well,  no,  he  proba- 
bly does  not  kneel  down,  his  Puritan 
joints  will  not  let  him,  but  he  bows  his 
head  and  the  odious  expression  disap- 
pears from  his  face.  That  is  enough. 
Mother  Church,  seeing  that,  is  very 
glad  that  she  did  not  pitch  him  out  of 
doors. 

The  chances  are  that,  this  first  serv- 
ice being  over,  the  traveler  forgets  all 
about  his  Baedeker  and  strolls  out  into 
the  Roman  sunshine,  revolving  many 
obscure  cogitations.  He  hardly  knows 
what  to  think  about,  what  kind  of  an 
impression  has  been  made  upon  him; 
but  he  is  aware  that  something  has 
happened  to  change  the  current  of  his 
inner  life.  Very  likely  he  does  not 
take  the  thing  at  all  seriously  —  what 
should  there  be  serious  about  it?  — 
but  it  interests  him,  he  wants  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it.  How  did  it  occur 
that,  stopping  to  look  at  a  curious 
spectacle,  he  lost  himself,  and,  released 
by  and  by,  found  himself  with  his  tem- 
per of  mind  completely  changed?  The 
mere  effect  of  beauty?  Perhaps.  There 
certainly  had  been  no  lack  of  beauty  in 
the  recent  service.  But  the  mosaic  was 
beautiful  too,  and  so  was  the  church, 
with  the  long  straight  lines  of  its 
grand,  open  nave;  yet  he  had  admired 
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them  and  had  been  ready  to  go  right  on 
to  the  next  point  in  his  schedule  for  the 
day.  The  service  had  upset  his  equi- 
librium, had  worked  some  subtle  change 
in  him,  so  that  now  he  has  to  collect 
and  rearrange  his  ideas.  Curious!  But 
it  does  not  matter.  Put  it  down  to 
aesthetics,  curiosity,  what  you  will,  and 
then  forget  it.  The  whole  of  Rome 
waits  to  be  explored,  and  there  is  no 
time  to  waste  in  studying  accidental 
vagaries  of  one's  own  temperament. 
Resolutely,  the  traveler  brushes  the  un- 
imaginable cloud  from  his  mind;  and, 
pulling  out  his  Baedeker,  hurries  away 
to  the  Colosseum. 

It  may  be  that  these  accidental  seiz- 
ures will  have  to  happen  again  and 
again  before  their  object  gives  them 
anything  but  a  spasmodic,  puzzled  at- 
tention. But  nothing  in  Rome  is  more 
frequent  than  such  accidents.  At  every 
corner  a  church,  in  every  church  some 
treasure  of  art,  at  almost  every  hour 
of  the  day  some  Mass  or  Vespers  or 
Benediction.  The  voice  of  the  Church 
becomes  gradually  as  familiar  to  the 
traveler  as  the  voice  of  the  fountains 
in  the  squares,  as  the  solemn  voice  of 
Tiber  flowing  underneath  the  bridges. 

Such  familiarity  may  breed  contempt 
in  some  people,  who  go  strolling  about 
the  aisles  with  their  Baedekers  more 
and  more  profanely;  but  in  the  partic- 
ular kind  of  person  that  we  have  under 
consideration  it  breeds  a  slow  under- 
standing and  sympathy.  He  begins 
to  find  himself  listening  for  the  same 
prayers  in  their  sonorous  Latin,  watch- 
ing for  the  same  gestures  of  adora- 
tion or  benediction;  and  by  and  by  — 
this  marks  a  greater  step  than  he  knows 
—  he  drops  in  at  Pialle's  and  asks, 
vaguely,  doubtfully,  'Have  you  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  Prayer  Book?  Is  there 
such  a  thing?'  Then,  supplied  with 
The  Key  of  Heaven  or  some  other  collec- 
tion of  liturgies,  he  retires  to  a  bench 
in  the  Pincian  and  gives  himself  over 


to  a  careful  investigation  of  that  which 
has  so  strangely  aroused  his  interest. 

But  to  his  surprise,  he  discovers 
that,  whatever  may  have  seemed  to 
him  strange  in  the  outer  form  of  the 
Catholic  service,  its  actual  words  are 
as  profoundly  familiar  as  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  He  is  not  an  Episcopalian  — 
or  he  would  have  scented  this  likeness 
before  —  but  every  one  is  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  English  Prayer  Book, 
and  every  one  recognizes  its  trans- 
cendent utterances.  Almost  word  for 
word  its  Communion  service  is  found 
embedded  in  the  Roman  Mass. 

Well !  The  traveler  springs  to  his  feet 
and  hurries  off  to  the  nearest  church; 
and  there  —  if  all  this  has  not  hap- 
pened too  late  in  the  day  —  he  for  the 
first  time  intelligently  'assists'  at  a 
Mass. 

The  experience  is  —  there  is  hardly  a 
word  to  indicate  the  mysterious  depth 
and  scope  of  it.  It  goes  far  down  into 
the  roots  of  being  and  far  back  into  the 
past,  stirring  all  sorts  of  forgotten 
memories,  lurking  associations  of  love 
and  penitence  and  forgiveness.  We 
talk  about  the  'faith  of  our  fathers.' 
But  who  are  our  fathers?  Only  the 
few  immediately  ancestral  generations 
of  Puritans?  There  have  been  three 
centuries  of  them,  but  they  themselves 
were  begotten  by  eight  or  ten  cent- 
uries of  Catholics;  and  the  early  loyal- 
ties are  in  our  blood  as  well  as  the  later. 
Nay,  many  of  us,  through  the  various 
strains  of  our  heritage,  reach  obscurely 
back  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  may  perhaps  be 
suggested  that,  as  the  early  Catholics 
are  our  fathers,  so  are  the  Druids;  but 
the  Christian  religion  was  of  an  au- 
thority to  shatter  all  previous  sources 
when  once  it  appeared.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  the 
susceptible  mind  of  the  latter-day 
Presbyterian  makes  a  profound  echo 
and  response  to  every  word  of  the 
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solemn  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church; 
and,  following  it,  he  loses  himself  and 
his  present  day  in  the  whole  history  of 
humanity. 

That  does  very  well  for  the  hour.  A 
Catholic  Mass,  intelligently  followed, 
precludes  all  immediate  questionings 
and  hesitations.  But  there  comes  a 
reaction  when  the  traveler  returns  to 
his  hotel,  laden  with  as  many  books  of 
Catholic  doctrine  as  he  can  lay  hands 
on;  and  a  period  of  conflict  begins.  The 
poor  Puritan  finds  himself  horribly  *  in 
for  it '  when  he  seriously  sets  himself  to 
study  the  Roman  Church.  For,  though 
his  remote  ancestors  may  be  persist- 
ent in  their  influence  upon  him,  their 
voices  have  nothing  like  the  clamorous 
power  of  his  more  immediate  forebears; 
and  the  latter  rush  to  rescue  him  from 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  peril  of 
his  soul. 

For  a  little  while  he  sits  reading 
serenely,  his  face  full  of  eager  interest. 
Then  he  begins  to  frown  and  shake 
his  head.  By  and  by,  he  restlessly 
changes  his  position,  or  perhaps  gets 
up  and  takes  a  turn  about  the  room. 
He  ends,  according  to  his  tempera- 
ment, either  by  flinging  his  book  into  a 
corner  or  by  laying  it  firmly  and  reso- 
lutely aside.  No  use!  no  good!  Well, 
he  might  have  known  that  no  mod- 
ern, enlightened  Protestant  can  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  Roman  Church  with- 
out coming  upon  gross  impossibilities. 
This  *  deposit  of  faith/  these  dogmatic 
articles  of  belief  —  how  absurd  to  ex- 
pect a  twentieth-century  mind  to  credit 
them!  He  is  very  sorry,  quite  unrea- 
sonably cast  down.  The  detection  of 
error  is  usually  rather  exhilarating,  but 
this  prompt  disillusionment  is  distinct- 
ly disappointing.  It  is  well  that  it 
came  so  promptly,  however;  for  he  was 
evidently  building  higher  hopes  than 
he  knew,  hopes  for  which  there  could 
not  possibly  be  any  foundation.  He 
will  learn  his  lesson  and  profit  by  it. 


Now  that  he  has  proved  to  himself  that 
he  cannot  share  the  beliefs  on  which 
the  Catholic  ceremony  rests,  it  would 
be  dishonest  in  him  further  to  haunt 
the  altar-rails.  So,  with  an  immense 
determination,  he  puts  his  recent  inter- 
est away,  and  does  not  even  enter  a 
church  for  several  days. 

But  how  many  churches  there  are  in 
Rome!  Their  ubiquity  had  once  been 
grateful  to  the  traveler,  but  now  he 
finds  it  cruel.  He  has  to  pass  them  at 
every  turn;  and  always  their  doors  are 
open,  and  people  are  thronging  in. 
Sometimes  he  hears  a  sound  of  chant- 
ing or  catches  a  whiff  of  incense;  and 
every  evening,  when  he  returns  to  his 
hotel,  the  doors  of  the  church  at  the 
head  of  the  street  are  thrown  wide  and 
the  high  altar  blazes  for  Benediction. 
Blazes  and  beckons.  Yes,  he  has  all  he 
can  do  to  resist  it,  all  he  can  do  to 
remind  himself  that  he  is  not,  cannot 
be,  of  this  fold,  and  that  to  visit  it  is 
to  try  to  deceive  himself  and  God  and 
man.  He  is  really  unhappy.  He  had 
had  no  idea  that  this  new  interest  was 
taking  such  a  hold  upon  him  and  that 
he  was  going  to  miss  it  so  when  he  gave 
it  up. 

Then  some  evening  it  happens  that 
he  has  had  disturbing  letters  from 
home,  or  perhaps  has  had  no  letters  at 
all,  and  is  feeling  lonely;  and,  as  he 
approaches  the  beckoning  church  and 
looks  up  suddenly  to  catch  the  gleam 
of  its  many  candles  through  the  dusk, 
he  can  no  longer  stand  it  to  remain 
outside.  He  does  not  stop  to  reason 
the  matter,  he  does  not  even  decide  it; 
he  simply  crosses  the  street,  runs  up 
the  steps,  enters  the  door,  and  falls  on 
his  knees  among  the  crowding  people 
just  as  the  sacred  Host  is  elevated. 
Oh!  then  with  what  a  rush  does  God 
come  down  into  his  heart!  He  covers 
his  face,  he  bends,  he  bows,  he  holds 
his  breath  in  a  suspension  of  thought, 
and  prays  as  he  has  not  prayed  in 
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many  days.    He-  cannot  help  it,  he  is 
possessed,  carried  out  of  himself. 

A  few  minutes  later,  erect  on  his 
feet,  soberly  descending  the  steps,  he 
takes  a  somewhat  bewildered  counsel 
with  himself.  He  is  a  little  ashamed. 
Had  he  not  fully  decided  that  he  could 
not  honestly  attend  Catholic  services  ? 
Had  he  not  conscientiously  promised 
God  and  himself  to  stay  away?  Yet 
here  behold  him,  prone  on  his  knees 
before  that  which  he  knew  could  be  no 
more  divine  than  any  other  broken 
bit  of  bread !  He  has  perjured  himself, 
he  ought  to  feel  false  and  unclean,  he 
takes  himself  bitterly  to  task.  But  the 
curious  fact  is  that  he  does  not  feel 
false  in  the  very  least;  he  has  seldom 
known  a  more  wonderful  lightness  of 
heart,  a  more  blessed  sense  of  relief  and 
well-being.  God  is  not  punishing  him 
at  all,  but  is  rewarding  him. 

It  is  all  so  strange  that  he  has  to 
resume  his  investigation  of  the  mys- 
tery. He  begins  to  go  to  church  again, 
not  as  a  worshiper  (if  he  can  help  it!) 
but  as  a  spectator  and  student.  There 
is  something  here  that  he  has  not 
fathomed  by  his  scrutiny  and  rejection 
of  dogma.  He  must  try  to  find  out 
what  it  is  that  lays  such  imperative 
hold  on  the  spirit,  ignoring  its  doubts 
and  denials  as  if  they  were  so  much 
thin  air.  He  is  immensely  glad  to  be 
able  to  give  himself  a  respectable  rea- 
son for  renewing  his  altar-haunt  ings. 

Being  now  so  familiar  with  the  forms 
of  service  that  he  does  not  have  to 
concentrate  his  whole  attention  upon 
them  in  order  to  understand  them,  he 
adopts  a  different  method  of  inquiry. 
He  turns  his  attention  to  the  worship- 
ers. After  all,  they  represent  half  of 
the  significance  of  the  ceremony.  It 
is  for  them  that  the  Church  exists; 
for  their  sakes  every  Mass  and  Bene- 
diction is  celebrated.  If  one  does  not 
understand  what  the  service  means  to 
them,  one  cannot  understand  what  it 


may  mean  to  any  one  —  even  to  God. 
Moreover,  the  traveler  has  been  hum- 
bled by  his  recent  failure  to  shape  a 
correct  analysis  and  to  arrive  at  a  solid 
conclusion  from  his  own  unsupple- 
mented  point  of  view.  Having  startled 
himself  by  his  own  refusal  to  abide  by 
his  own  decisions,  he  thinks  that  he 
may  just  as  well  try  to  see  how  the 
matter  under  discussion  looks  to  other 
people. 

They  are  a  heterogeneous  lot,  an 
Italian  congregation,  if  indeed  they  are 
to  be  called  by  such  an  orderly  word. 
The  New  England  Congregationalist 
is  at  first  inclined  to  be  shocked  by 
their  casualness.  They  run  in  and  out 
of  their  churches  as  if  they  were  so 
many  children  darting  home  to  have 
mother  tie  their  apron-strings,  and 
then,  with  a  flying  kiss,  bounding  away 
to  their  play  once  more.  The  figure 
seems  to  preclude  reverence,  and  there 
is  little  awe  in  the  demeanor  of  Italian 
worshipers.  They  are  as  much  at  home 
in  their  churches  as  in  their  kitchens  or 
streets,  and  they  treat  the  one  precinct 
with  just  about  as  much  deference  as 
the  other.  Glorious  marble  pavements, 
dirt-floors,  rough  cobble  paving-stones 
—  these  are  all  equally  the  highway 
of  life.  They  bring  all  sorts  of  things 
to  church  with  them:  market-baskets, 
bundles,  babies,  even  now  and  then  a 
dog.  They  never  think  of  *  dressing  up ' 
in  honor  of  Heaven;  a  handkerchief 
thrown  over  the  heads  of  the  hatless 
women  is  the  only  change  of  costume 
a  church-door  requires.  Rags  and  vel- 
vets, handkerchiefs  and  ostrich  plumes 
make  no  demur  at  kneeling  side  by 
side,  apparently  unconscious  of  their 
own  disparity.  The  clothes  in  which 
one  habitually  faces  life  are  the  most 
appropriate  clothes  in  which  to  wor- 
ship God.  Even  the  grave  and  stately 
priests,  in  their  magnificent  vestments, 
inspire  no  deference.  When  the  choir- 
rail  does  not  intervene,  the  flock  presses 
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close  on  the  heels  of  the  shepherd, 
crowding  to  the  very  steps  of  the  altar. 
Many  a  little  child  runs  and  peers 
over  the  shoulder  of  an  officiating 
Father,  steadying  himself,  unreproved, 
by  the  clutch  of  his  tiny  fingers  at  the 
gorgeous  embroidered  folds  of  cope  or 
chasuble. 

All  this,  as  I  suggested,  is  at  first 
rather  disconcerting  to  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  used  to  the  punctual  precision 
of  his  native  congregations  and  to  their 
solemnly  respectful  demeanor.  In  a 
church  like  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
where  there  are  no  seats  at  all, — let 
alone  pews,  —  the  whole  body  of  the 
nave  is  pervaded  with  a  shifting  rest- 
lessness, a  continual  coming  and  going 
which  seems  open  to  the  interpretation 
of  sheer  irreverence.  How  can  people 
at  the  same  time  wander  about  and 
worship  God? 

Well,  they  can;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  See  them  bend  the  knee 
every  time  they  pass  the  significant 
red  lamp  before  an  altar;  watch  how 
swiftly  they  prostrate  themselves  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  sanctus  bell. 
They  know  what  they  are  here  for,  and 
they  attend  to  all  the  monitions  of  the 
Church;  but  they  do  it  easily,  natu- 
rally, from  the  ordinary  level  of  their 
daily  lives.  They  make  no  more  ado 
about  greeting  God  than  about  greet- 
ing their  next-door  neighbor.  They 
treat  Him  carelessly  simply  because 
they  feel  so  at  home  with  Him. 

Does  He  like  it?  One  wonders. 
There  is  a  tribute  in  our  northern  awe 
and  veneration,  a  significance  in  our 
special,  occasional  services,  for  which 
we  prepare  ourselves  and  to  which  we 
bring  our  earnest,  thorough  attention. 
We  make  every  effort  to  treat  Heaven 
with  respect.  But  perhaps  Heaven, 
having  first  created  man  in  its  image 
and  then  having  entered  his  flesh  the 
better  to  redeem  him,  prefers  love  and 
confidence  to  veneration,  would  rather 


see  its  worship  a  natural  part  of  every- 
day experience  than  relegated  to  cer- 
tain formal  occasions.  What  does  the 
Incarnation  mean  if  not  the  complete 
condescension  of  Divinity,  the  perfect 
sharing  of  God  with  man? 

This  is  the  point  which  makes  the 
first  intellectual  impression  upon  the 
inquiring  traveler.  He  seizes  upon  it 
eagerly  as  a  golden  clue.  For  we  Pro- 
testants have  not  for  nothing  exalted 
our  intellects;  we  are  now  hag-ridden 
by  the  precious  things,  and  cannot  com- 
fortably solve  any  problem  without 
their  cooperation.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
methods  of  the  Catholic  Church  em- 
body the  principle  of  the  Incarnation 
better  than  any  other,  then  that  is 
reason  enough  for  its  power.  On  solid 
ground  at  last  (so  he  thinks),  the  trav- 
eler haunts  his  churches  more  diligent- 
ly than  ever  and  watches  with  wide 
interest. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Catholic 
Church  as  a  whole  is  in  touch  with  her 
children  during  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Not  only  through  the  many  stated 
services,  but,  more  significantly,  when 
no  bell  rings  an  invitation,  when  altar 
and  choir  are  deserted  by  the  chanting 
priests.  These  silent  intervals  between 
Masses  and  Benedictions  are  more 
fruitful  of  love  and  conviction  to  the 
traveler  than  anything  else.  For  never 
does  he  enter  a  church  —  no  matter 
how  obscure,  how  remote,  how  unad- 
vertised  —  that  he  does  not  find  some 
man  or  woman  kneeling  before  an  altar 
or  a  shrine,  lost  in  supplication.  There 
is  reverence  and  concentration  enough 
in  these  private  worshipers.  They  pro- 
strate, they  abandon  themselves,  *  cling- 
ing Heaven  by  the  hems';  they  pour 
out  their  souls  in  adoration  or  in  en- 
treaty. 

The  traveler  is  greatly  moved  by 
them.  Sometimes,  with  his  finger  on  his 
lips,  he  steals  away  and  leaves  them  to 
their  communion;  sometimes,  averting 
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his  face,  he  kneels  at  a  distance  and 
joins  his  prayer  with  theirs.  Of  the 
two  actions,  the  latter  is  the  truer  — 
only  that  he  really  need  not  trouble  to 
avert  his  face.  For  the  Catholic  sen- 
timent is  frank  and  open,  knowing  no 
shame,  no  selfconsciousness.  It  does 
not  mind  expressing  itself  in  the  face 
of  the  world. 

Realizing  this,  the  traveler  also  real- 
izes, with  something  of  a  shock,  how 
unconsciously  he  himself  has  already 
been  moulded  by  Catholic  influence. 
Now  that  he  comes  to  think  about  it, 
when  did  he  take  to  kneeling  at  altars 
or  in  corners  of  churches?  When  did 
he  begin  crossing  himself,  —  as  he  sud- 
denly finds  himself  doing,  with  all  the 
swift  spontaneity  of  long  habit?  Aston- 
ishing! He  is  surprised  at  himself, 
and  also  he  is  a  little  alarmed.  Can  it 
be  that  he  is  becoming  a  Catholic  un- 
awares? 

The  question  is  an  arresting  one. 
Protestant  circumspection  feels  bound 
to  consider  it  carefully,  to  apply  the 
usual  methods  of  analysis  and  judg- 
ment to  the  situation.  But  a  lifelong 
habit  of  being  on  one's  guard  can  pall 
sometimes,  can  even  irritate.  The 
traveler  does  not  want  to  pull  himself 
up  short,  to  watch  and  weigh,  to  sift 
and  criticize.  He  is  enjoying  his  new 
experience,  and  he  would  like  to  give 
himself  up  to  it,  to  let  himself  go.  Let 
himself  go!  It  is  a  big  moment  in  a 
Protestant's  spiritual  life  when  he  con- 
templates the  possibility  of  doing  such 
a  thing. 

After  all,  what  harm  can  ensue? 
There  are  other  faculties  in  human 
nature  besides  judgment  and  intelli- 
gence. Every  one  knows  that;  but  now 
and  then  it  appears  to  an  individual 
that  there  is  a  host  of  hidden  and  quite 
unsuspected  faculties  lurking  in  him. 
Where  did  they  come  from?  What  do 
they  mean?  How  shall  he  deal  with 
them?  They  are  so  shy,  so  unused  to 


the  open,  that  the  limelight  of  the  in- 
telligence (ah,  the  brave  intelligence!) 
turned  on  them,  disperses  and  shatters 
them  at  once;  they  will  not  stay  to  be 
analyzed.  Therefore,  even  from  the 
intellectual  point  of  view,  is  it  not 
better  to  leave  them  alone,  to  let  them 
come  out  and  assert  themselves,  and 
then,  when  they  are  in  full  action,  turn 
on  the  light  and  investigate  them? 
Time  enough  for  judgment  when  the 
case  is  in  hand. 

Having,  by  such  reasoning,  charac- 
teristically fortified  himself  on  the  side 
of  conscience  as  well  as  of  desire,  the 
traveler  enters  upon  the  happiest  phase 
of  his  experience:  he  does,  for  almost 
the  first  time  in  his  religious  life,  com- 
pletely let  himself  go.  He  fairly  lives  in 
his  favorite  church;  he  is  as  much  at 
home  there  as  the  beggars  who  have 
their  regular  seats  at  the  door.  He 
comes  to  know  the  Mass  by  heart.  He 
sways  with  the  rest  of  the  worshipers, 
kneeling,  prostrating  himself,  adoring 
the  Host.  Between  services,  he  seeks 
an  altar  before  which  hangs  a  red 
lamp,  and,  kneeling  again,  gives  him- 
self over  to  a  feeling  of  the  Presence  of 
God.  Tired  with  sight-seeing  in  the  late 
afternoon,  he  seeks  the  nearest  church, 
and,  at  the  showing  of  the  Host,  feels 
all  his  weariness  slip  from  him  and 
a  wonderful  refreshment  of  peace  de- 
scend upon  him.  He  does  not  question 
or  argue  now;  he  simply  —  lets  him- 
self go. 

Once  in  a  while,  to  be  sure,  it  hap- 
pens that  he  is  caught  by  some  state- 
ment of  dogma  in  a  sermon,  and  his 
recent  ancestors  rush  in  upon  him, 
striving  to  save  him,  to  rouse  him  to  a 
proper  sense  of  his  intellectual  dig- 
nity. 'Oh!  that  is  not  true,  you  know 
it  is  not,'  they  cry,  urging  him.  'Come 
away!  This  is  no  place  for  you.'  But 
he  pacifies  them  as  well  as  he  can. 
'Wait,'  he  says.  'Your  turn  will  come 
later.  I  am  waiting  too.'  It  is  a  great 
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experience.  There  has  never  been  any- 
thing like  it  for  completeness  of  aban- 
don, for  ecstasy. 

It  lasts  —  well,  of  course  it  might 
last  forever,  it  has  eternity  in  it.  But 
the  traveler  does  not  allow  that  —  at 
least,  not  without  interruption;  he  has 
given  his  word  to  his  intelligence  and 
to  his  ancestors.  After  some  glorious 
weeks  or  months  of  unreflecting  wor- 
ship, when  he  is  thoroughly  steeped  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church,  when 
its  services  are  as  familiar  to  him  as 
the  processes  of  his  own  mind,  he  calls 
a  halt  and  sits  down  to  consider,  once 
more  on  his  guard,  with  all  his  wits 
about  him.  Surely  by  this  time  those 
strange  faculties  which  evaded  his  scru- 
tiny three  months  ago  are  sufficiently 
heartened  by  food  and  exercise  to  stand 
still  and  let  him  study  them. 

Indeed  they  are!  No  sooner  does  he 
turn  on  the  valued  limelight  which  he 
has  reserved  so  carefully  for  the  last 
three  months  than  he  discovers  a  posi- 
tive wealth  of  material  for  it  to  play 
upon.  It  is  amazing  how  fast  and  how 
greatly  the  aspect  of  one's  mind  can 
change,  under  the  stress  of  experience, 
if  one  leaves  it  alone.  Here  are  needs 
and  hopes  and  aspirations,  humilities 
and  obediences,  abnegations  and  reso- 
lutions, of  whose  existence  the  traveler 
had  never  dreamed.  They  are  all  very 
brave  and  confident  too;  and  when 
he  challenges  them  gently,  loving  them 
so  at  first  sight  that  he  holds  his  breath 
for  fear  of  frightening  and  losing  them, 
they  answer  back  securely.  It  appears 
that,  though  it  may  be  well  to  judge 
things  in  the  light  of  reason,  it  is  desir- 
able first  to  let  life  supply  the  things. 
In  the  light  of  reason,  what  can  the 
Protestant  make  of  the  spiritually  and 
emotionally  convincing  worship  of  the 
Catholic  Church?  This  is  the  question 
which  the  traveler  sets  himself,  and 
which  he  summons  all  his  faculties,  old 
and  new,  to  help  him  answer.  To  his 


joy,  he  finds  that  the  ensuing  phase 
of  his  experience  is  almost  as  exciting 
as  that  which  immediately  preceded  it; 
for,  instead  of  plucking  his  dream  down 
from  the  sky,  it  hastens  to  build  an  un- 
expected foundation  under  it. 

Take  that  cardinal  doctrine,  that 
belief  on  which  the  whole  ceremony 
rests:  the  peculiar,  actual  Presence  of 
God  in  the  Sacrament.  Can  a  Protest- 
ant justify  the  adoration  of  the  Host? 
Yes,  if  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
symbolism.  God  is  everywhere  —  all 
Catholics  as  well  as  all  Protestants 
understand  that  fully.  But,  such  crea- 
tures of  time  and  space  are  we  mor- 
tals that  that  which  is  everywhere 
might  almost  as  well  be  nowhere;  we 
have  to  limit  and  define  things  before 
we  can  apprehend  them.  It  is  im- 
mensely valuable  to  us  to  be  able,  as  it 
were,  to  focus  God,  to  conceive  Him 
as  peculiarly  present  in  one  spot.  The 
universe  speaks  of  Him,  but  it  also 
speaks  of  man  and  the  devil.  The  red 
lamp  before  an  altar  speaks  of  but  One 
Presence,  and  before  it  we  do  well  to 
prostrate  heart  and  body.  Moreover, 
the  Sacrament  gives  us  the  human  joy 
of  seeking  God.  A  lover  is  glad  to  take 
some  pains,  to  put  himself  to  some 
trouble,  for  his  beloved.  It  is  blessed 
to  long  after  God  at  a  distance  from 
any  church,  and,  rising,  make  one's  way 
over  the  streets,  hurrying,  running, 
scarce  able  to  wait.  'Oh!  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  Him! '  That  is  the 
burden  of  the  ages  before  Christ,  the 
natural  burden  of  all  humanity.  Christ 
understood  it,  and  his  Church  has  set 
itself  to  minister  first  of  all  to  the 
thirsty  need. 

The  Incarnation!  Again  it  seems 
that  the  Catholic  Church  embodies  the 
principle  better  than  any  other.  The 
miracle  is  repeated  each  day;  with  the 
revolving  sun,  it  is  at  every  moment 
taking  place  somewhere  on  the  earth. 
The  Word  is  perpetually  being  made 
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flesh  and  dwelling  among  us.  And  the 
great  sacrifice  is  forever  accomplished. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  eternity,  in  that  it  refuses  to 
relegate  the  Birth  and  the  Passion  to 
their  set  periods,  far  in  the  past,  but  in- 
sists on  regarding  them  as  continually 
happening.  Christ  is  as  actually  with 
us  as  He  was  with  Peter  and  John. 

The  stateliness  of  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship springs  naturally  from  its  concep- 
tion of  its  august  function.  That  which 
brings  God  to  pass  every  day  must 
behave  itself  very  seemly,  must  use  all 
possible  means  of  impressing  its  signifi- 
cance upon  the  people.  To  that  end 
the  elaborate  ceremonies,  the  sym- 
bolism of  vestments  and  lights  and 
incense,  the  gestures  of  authority  and 
adoration.  To  that  end  also  the  over- 
decoration,  even  the  tawdriness.  For 
comparatively  few  people  care  for  the 
finer,  severer  aspects  of  beauty,  where- 
as hundreds  of  thousands  love  paper 
garlands  and  gaudy  hangings  and  bright 
pictures.  The  Catholic  Church  exists 
for  the  multitude,  and  must  see  to  it 
that  the  simple  hearts  are  fed. 

The  authority  of  the  Church  is  the 
claim  over  which  the  Protestant  has 
the  greatest  difficulty.  How  can  he 
bring  himself  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
infallibility,  how  can  he  consent  to 
have  his  own  personal  beliefs  decreed 
for  him?  Very  likely  he  cannot.  On 
this  point  it  is  probable  that  his  Puri- 
tan ancestors  will  win  triumphantly. 
But,  whether  one  accepts  it  or  not, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
Catholic  position.  In  all  the  warring, 
conflicting  beliefs  of  the  generations  of 
men,  something  must  be  absolutely 
true  and  something  false.  It  is  hopeless 
to  try  to  arrive  at  a  common  truth 
through  individual  dicta;  for  those 
shift  not  only  from  man  to  man,  but 
also  from  year  to  year  in  the  experience 
of  the  same  person.  Yet  how  can  the 
world  go  on  if  it  know  not  a  common 


truth?  It  has  not  gone  on  very  well 
so  far.  Its  progress  has  been  so  hap- 
hazard, so  interrupted,  so  counter- 
balanced by  collapse  and  retrogression, 
that  many  intelligent  people  deny  that 
it  has  progressed  at  all.  We  pull  too 
many  ways.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
try  the  experiment  of  pulling  the  same 
way  for  a  change,  of  acknowledging  — 
all  of  us  —  one  standard  of  faith  and 
morality,  and  working  consciously  for 
one  end.  We  are  at  heart  a  great  deal 
more  alike  than  we  afe  different,  and 
we  could  easily  and  gladly  work  to- 
gether. But  somebody  must  set  us  our 
standard,  and  who  is  so  fit  to  do  that 
as  the  Church  which  has  for  ages  con- 
cerned itself  with  spiritual  matters, 
studying  the  teachings  of  Christ,  in- 
terpreting them,  and  reconciling  their 
inconsistencies  ? 

The  argument  holds  good  in  regard 
to  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Church.  The  two 
supremacies  should  not  be  sundered  — 
that  is  the  ultimate  truth.  All  life  is 
spiritual,  all  questions  should  be  de- 
cided spiritually;  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  a  problem  should  ever  arise 
which  might  not  better  be  handled 
religiously  than  politically.  The  words 
of  Christ  are  sufficient  to  cover  the 
whole  development  of  our  civilization, 
and  would  save  us  from  many  a  need- 
less complexity  if  we  followed  them 
more  closely. 

Perhaps  the  idea  of  an  infallible 
Church  is  not  tenable,  since  popes  and 
cardinals  and  priests  are  human.  The 
Church's  weakness  undoubtedly  lies  in 
her  presumption  and  rigidity.  She 
forgets  that  the  principle  of  all  life  is 
growth,  and  that  if  she  is  to  maintain 
her  vitality,  she  must  adapt  herself  to 
changing  conditions.  But  she  is  awak- 
ing to  that  understanding.  Her  Mod- 
ernist movement  is  full  of  hope  and 
promise  to  her  well-wishers.  Meantime, 
though  she  may  make  mistakes,  she 
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probably  makes  fewer  than  any  indi- 
vidual, trying  out  his  own  experiments; 
and  her  leadership  is  invaluable,  even 
if  her  dogmatic  decrees  are  sometimes 
at  fault. 

Her  source  of  weakness  is  also  her 
strength.  There  is  a  great  force  in 
that  which  has  been  maintained  and 
believed  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
the  power  of  unity  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  human  heart  loves 
tradition.  Of  course!  Tradition  builds 
up  reality  for  it,  helps  it  to  find  a  foot- 
hold in  the  midst  of  the  transient  wel- 
ter of  immediacy.  What  millions  of 
our  fellow  creatures  have  felt  and  have 
slowly  shaped  into  expression  out  of 
their  common  need  and  understanding 
must  have  a  bigger  measure  of  truth 
than  the  uncertain  guesses  which  any 
one  of  us  is  able  to  formulate.  There  is 
something  elemental  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  something  of  the 
command  of  the  old  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains. But  even  the  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains change.  The  Church  must  not 
destroy  herself  by  standing  still. 

Such  a  meditation  as  this  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestant  traveler  may 
leave  much  to  be  desired  from  a  Cath- 
olic point  of  view.  But  it  is  simply 
worlds  removed  from  any  meditation 
which  he  would  have  been  able  to 
make,  or  even  conceive,  three  months 
before.  He  bears  a  changed  heart  — 
how  deeply  changed  he  realizes  more 


and  more  as  his  life  goes  on.  When  he 
returns  to  his  own  country  and  to  his 
New  England  Church,  he  finds  that 
all  things  look  different  to  him.  The 
nature  of  his  reaction  then  (a  re-reac- 
tion it  is  in  truth),  depends  upon  his 
temperament  and  his  circumstances. 
He  may  remain  unshaken  in  his  alleg- 
iance to  the  denominational  fellowship 
in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  or  his 
new  needs  and  aspirations  may  carry 
him  away.  In  the  former  case,  though 
the  sectarian  service  will  seem  formal 
and  matter-of-fact  to  him,  he  will  also 
look  deeper  into  it  than  he  ever  did 
before  and  he  will  find  new  echoes 
and  meanings  in  its  ungarnished  rites. 
Unobtrusively,  he  will  slip  to  his  knees 
during  the  prayers,  and  he  will  create 
for  himself  the  image  of  an  altar  and 
a  glowing,  darkling  light.  'This  is  my 
body '  —  ah !  never  again  can  he  hear 
those  tremendous  words  without  pros- 
trating himself. 

The  conclusion?  There  is  no  conclu- 
sion. The  experience  is  not  an  ordered 
process,  with  beginning  and  middle  and 
end.  It  is  a  rich  hue,  dyeing  the  whole 
of  life;  or,  better,  it  is  a  new  light,  the 
light  of  eternity,  which  passeth  not 
away.  The  Protestant  who  has  once 
learned  to  kneel  devoutly  in  a  Catholic 
Church  will  never  thereafter  wholly 
escape,  for  the  altar  before  which  he 
bows  has  been  set  up  in  his  own 
heart. 


THE  CLINGING  VINE 

BY  EDWIN   ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 


BE  calm?  And  was  I  frantic? 

You'll  have  me  laughing  soon. 
I'm  calm  as  this  Atlantic, 

And  quiet  as  the  moon; 
I  may  have  spoken  faster 

Than  once,  in  other  days; 
For  I ' ve  no  more  a  master, 

And  now  —  'Be  calm,'  he  says. 

Fear  not,  —  fear  no  commotion,  - 

I  '11  be  as  rocks  and  sand ; 
The  moon  and  stars  and  ocean 

Will  envy  my  command; 
No  creature  could  be  stiller 

In  any  kind  of  place 
Than  I..  .No,  I '11  not  kill  her; 

Her  death  is  in  her  face. 

Be  happy  while  she  has  it, 

For  she'll  not  have  it  long; 
A  year,  and  then  you  '11  pass  it, 

Preparing  a  new  song. 
And  I  'm  a  fool  for  prating 

Of  what  a  year  may  bring, 
When  more  like  her  are  waiting 

For  more  like  you  to  sing. 

You  mock  me  with  denial, 
You  dare  to  call  me  hard? 

You  see  no  room  for  trial 

When  all  my  doors  are  barred? 

You  say,  and  you'd  say  dying, 
That  I  dream  what  I  know,  — 
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And  sighing,  and  denying, 
You'd  hold  my  hand  and  go. 


You  scowl  —  and  I  don't  wonder; 

I  spoke  too  fast  again; 
But  you  '11  forgive  one  blunder, 

For  you  are  like  most  men: 
You  are,  —  or  so  you '  ve  told  me, 

So  many  mortal  times, 
That  heaven  ought  not  to  hold  me 

Accountable  for  crimes. 

Be  calm?   Was  I  unpleasant? 

Then  I  '11  be  more  discreet, 
And  grant  you,  for  the  present, 

The  balm  of  my  defeat : 
What  she,  with  all  her  striving 

Could  not  have  brought  about,  — 
You've  done.   Your  own  contriving 

Has  put  the  last  light  out. 

If  she  were  the  whole  story, 

If  worse  were  not  behind, 
I'd  creep  with  you  to  glory, 

Believing  I  was  blind; 
I'd  creep,  and  go  on  seeming 

To  be  what  I  despise. 
You  laugh,  and  say  I'm  dreaming, 

And  all  your  laughs  are  lies. 

Are  women  mad?   A  few  are, 

And  if  it's  true  you  say  - 
If  most  men  are  as  you  are  — 

We'll  all  be  mad  some  day. 
Be  calm  —  and  let  me  finish; 

There's  more  for  you  to  know. 
I'll  talk  while  you  diminish, 

And  listen  while  you  grow. 

j 

There  was  a  man  who  married 
Because  he  could  n't  see; 
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And  all  his  days  he  carried 
The  marks  of  his  degree. 

But  you  —  you  came  clear-sighted, 
And  found  truth  in  my  eyes; 

And  all  my  wrongs  you '  ve  righted 
With  lies,  and  lies,  and  lies. 

You've  killed  the  last  assurance 

That  once  would  have  me  strive 
To  rouse  an  old  endurance 

That  is  no  more  alive. 
It  makes  two  people  chilly 

To  say  what  we  have  said, 
But  you  —  you  '11  not  be  silly 

And  wrangle  for  the  dead. 

You  don't?  You  never  wrangle? 

Why  scold  then,  —  or  complain? 
More  words  will  only  mangle 

What  you've  already  slain. 
Your  pride  you  can't  surrender? 

My  name  —  for  that  you  fear? 
Since  when  were  men  so  tender, 

And  honor  so  severe? 

No  more  —  I  '11  never  bear  it. 

I  'm  going.   I  'm  like  ice. 
My  burden?  You  would  share  it? 

Forbid  the  sacrifice! 
Forget  so  quaint  a  notion, 

And  let  no  more  be  told; 
For  moon  and  stars  and  ocean 

And  you  and  I  are  cold. 
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BY  SIMEON  STRUNSKY 


IT  is  two  short  blocks  from  my  office 
near  Park  Row  to  the  Subway  station 
where  I  take  the  express  for  Belshazzar 
Court.  Eight  months  in  the  year  it  is 
my  endeavor  to  traverse  this  distance  as 
quickly  as  I  can.  This  is  done  by  cut- 
ting diagonally  across  the  street  traffic. 
By  virtue  of  the  law  governing  right- 
angled  triangles  I  thus  save  as  much 
as  fifty  feet  and  one  fifth  of  a  minute  of 
time.  In  the  course  of  a  year  this  sav- 
ing amounts  to  sixty  minutes,  which 
may  be  profitably  spent  over  a  two- 
reel  presentation  of  'The Moonshiner's 
Bride,'  supplemented  by  an  intimate 
picture  of  Lumbering  in  Saskatchewan. 
But  with  the  coming  of  warm  weather 
my  habits  change.  It  grows  more  dif- 
ficult to  plunge  into  the  murk  of  the 
Subway. 

A  foretaste  of  the  languor  of  June  is 
in  the  air.  The  turnstile  storm-doors  in 
our  office  building,  which  have  been  put 
aside  for  brief  periods  during  the  first 
deceptive  approaches  of  spring,  only 
to  come  back  triumphant  from  Elba, 
have  been  definitively  removed.  The 
steel-workers  pace  their  girders  twenty 
floors  high  almost  in  mid-season  form, 
and  their  pneumatic  hammers  scold 
and  chatter  through  the  sultry  hours. 
The  soda-fountains  are  bright  with  new 
compounds  whose  names  ingeniously 
reflect  the  world's  progress  from  day  to 
day  in  politics,  science,  and  the  arts. 
From  my  window  I  can  see  the  long 
black  steamships  pushing  down  to  the 
sea,  and  they  raise  vague  speculations 
in  my  mind  about  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sorrento  and  Fontaine- 


bleau.  On  such  a  day  I  am  reminded 
of  my  physician's  orders,  issued  last 
December,  to  walk  a  mile  every  after- 
noon on  leaving  my  office.  So  I  stroll 
up  Broadway  with  the  intention  of 
taking  my  train  farther  up-town,  at 
Fourteenth  Street. 

The  doctor  did  not  say  stroll.  He 
said  a  brisk  walk  with  head  erect,  chest 
thrown  out,  diaphragm  well  contracted, 
and  a  general  aspect  of  money  in  the 
bank.  But  here  enters  human  perver- 
sity. The  only  place  where  I  am  in 
the  mood  to  walk  after  the  prescribed 
military  fashion  is  in  the  open  country. 
Just  where  by  all  accounts  I  ought  to 
be  sauntering  without  heed  to  time, 
studying  the  lovely  texts  which  Nature 
has  set  down  in  the  modest  type- 
forms  selected  from  her  inexhaustible 
fonts,  —  in  the  minion  of  ripening  ber- 
ries, in  the  nonpareil  of  crawling  insect 
life,  the  agate  of  tendril  and  filament, 
and  the  12-point  diamond  of  the  dust, 
—  there  I  stride  along  and  see  little. 

And  in  the  city,  where  I  should  swing 
along  briskly,  I  lounge.  What  is  there 
on  Broadway  to  linger  over?  On  Broad- 
way, Nature  has  used  her  biggest, 
fattest  type-forms.  Tall,  flat,  building 
fronts,  brazen  with  many  windows  and 
ribbed  with  commercial  gilt  lettering  six 
feet  high;  shrieking  proclamations  of 
auction  sales  written  in  letters  of  fire 
on  vast  canvasses;  railway  posters  in 
scarlet  and  blue  and  green;  rotatory 
barber-poles  striving  at  the  national 
colors  and  producing  vertigo;  banners, 
escutcheons,  crests,  in  all  the  primary 
colors  —  surely  none  of  these  things 
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needs  poring  over.  And  I  know  them 
with  my  eyes  closed.  I  know  the  win- 
dows where  lithe  youths  in  gymnasium 
dress  demonstrate  the  virtue  of  home 
exercises;  the  windows  where  other 
young  men  do  nothing  but  put  on  and 
take  off  patent  reversible  near-linen 
collars;  where  young  women  deftly  roll 
cigarettes;  where  other  young  women 
whittle  at  sticks  with  miraculously 
stropped  razors.  I  know  these  things 
by  heart,  yet  I  linger  over  them  in 
flagrantly  unhygienic  attitudes,  my 
shoulders  bent  forward  and  my  chest 
and  diaphragm  in  a  position  precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  prescribed  by  the 
doctor. 

Perhaps  the  thing  that  makes  me 
linger  before  these  familiar  sights  is  the 
odd  circumstance  that  in  Broadway's 
shop-windows  Nature  is  almost  never 
herself,  but  is  either  supernatural  or 
artificial.  Nature,  for  instance,  never 
intended  that  razors  should  cut  wood 
and  remain  sharp;  that  linen  collars 
should  keep  on  getting  cleaner  the  long- 
er they  are  worn;  that  glass  should  not 
break;  that  ink  should  not  stain;  that 
gauze  should  not  tear;  that  an  object 
worth  five  dollars  should  sell  for  $1.39; 
but  all  these  things  happen  in  Broad- 
way windows.  Williams,  whom  I  meet 
now  and  then,  who  sometimes  turns  and 
walks  up  with  me  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day  how 
strange  a  thing  it  was  that  the  one 
street  which  has  become  a  synonym  for 
'real  life'  to  all  good  suburban  Amer- 
icans is  not  real  at  all,  but  is  crowded 
either  with  miracles  or  with  imitations. 

The  windows  on  Broadway  glow  with 
wax  fruits  and  with  flowers  of  muslin 
and  taffeta  drawn  by  bounteous  Na- 
ture from  her  storehouses  in  Parisian 
garret  workshops.  Broadway's  ostrich 
feathers  have  been  plucked  in  East 
Side  tenements.  The  huge  cigars  in 
the  tobacconist's  windows  are  of  wood. 
The  enormous  bottles  of  champagne 


in  the  saloons  are  of  cardboard,  and 
empty.  The  tall  scaffoldings  of  pro- 
prietary medicine  bottles  in  the  drug 
shops  are  of  paper.  'Why,'  said  Wil- 
liams, '  even  the  jewelry  sold  in  the 
Japanese  auction  stores  is  not  genuine, 
and  the  sellers  are  not  Japanese.' 

This  bustling  mart  of  commerce,  as 
the  generation  after  the  Civil  War  used 
to  say,  is  only  a  world  of  illusion.  Arti- 
ficial flowers,  artificial  fruits,  artificial 
limbs,  tobacco,  rubber,  silks,  woolens, 
straws,  gold,  silver.  The  young  men  and 
women  who  manipulate  razors  and 
elastic  cords  are  real,  but  not  always. 
Williams  and  I  once  stood  for  a  long 
while  and  gazed  at  a  young  woman 
posing  in  a  drug-shop  window,  and  ar- 
gued whether  she  was  alive.  Ultimately 
she  winked  and  Williams  gloated  over 
me.  But  how  do  I  know  her  wink  was 
real?  At  any  rate  the  great  mass  of 
human  life  in  the  windows  is  artificial. 
The  ladies  who  smile  out  of  charming 
morning  costumes  are  obviously  of 
lining  and  plaster.  Their  smug  Her- 
culean husbands  in  pajamas  preserve 
their  equanimity  in  the  severest  winter 
weather  only  because  of  their  wire- 
and-plaster  constitution.  The  baby  re- 
posing in  its  beribboned  crib  is  china 
and  excelsior.  Illusion  everywhere. 

But  the  Broadway  crowd  is  real.  You 
only  have  to  buffet  it  for  five  minutes  to 
feel,  in  eyes  and  arms  and  shoulders, 
how  real  it  is.  When  I  was  a  boy  and 
was  taken  to  the  circus  it  was  always 
an  amazing  thing  to  me  that  there 
should  be  so  many  people  in  the  street 
moving  in  a  direction  away  from  the 
circus.  Something  of  this  sensation  still 
besets  me  whenever  we  go  down  in  the 
Subway  from  Belshazzar  Court  to  hear 
Caruso.  The  presence  of  all  the  other 
people  on  our  train  is  simple  enough. 
They  are  all  on  their  way  to  hear  Ca- 
ruso. But  what  of  the  crowds  in  the 
trains  that  flash  by  in  the  opposite 
direction?  It  is  not  a  question  of  feel- 
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ing  sorry  for  them.  I  try  to  understand 
and  I  fail.  But  on  Broadway  on  a  late 
summer  afternoon  the  obverse  is  true. 
The  natural  thing  is  that  the  living  tide 
as  it  presses  south  shall  beat  me  back, 
halt  me,  eddy  around  me.  I  know  that 
there  are  people  moving  north  with  me, 
but  I  am  not  acutely  aware  of  them. 
This  onrush  of  faces  converges  on  me 
alone.  It  is  I  against  half  the  world. 

And  then  suddenly  out  of  the  surge 
of  faces  one  leaps  out  at  me.  It  is 
Williams,  whose  doctor  has  told  him 
that  the  surest  way  of  fighting  down 
the  lust  for  tobacco  is  to  walk  down 
from  his  office  to  the  ferry  every  after- 
noon. Williams  and  I  salute  each  other 
after  the  fashion  of  Broadway,  which 
is  to  exchange  greetings  backward  over 
the  shoulder.  This  is  the  first  step  in 
an  elaborate  minuet.  Because  we  have 
passed  each  other  before  recognition 
came,  our  hands  fly  out  backward. 
Now  we  whirl  half  around,  so  that  I 
who  have  been  moving  north  face  the 
west,  while  Williams,  who  has  been 
traveling  south,  now  looks  east.  Our 
clasped  hands  strain  at  each  other  as 
we  stand  there  poised  for  flight  after 
the  first  greeting.  A  quarter  of  a  min- 
ute perhaps,  and  we  have  said  good-bye. 

But  if  the  critical  quarter  of  a  minute 
passes,  there  ensues  a  change  of  geo- 
graphical position  which  corresponds 
to  a  change  of  soul  within  us.  I  sud- 
denly say  to  myself  that  there  are 
plenty  of  trains  to  be  had  at  Four- 
teenth Street.  Williams  recalls  that 
another  boat  will  leave  Battery  Place 
shortly  after  the  one  he  is  bound  for. 
So  the  tension  of  our  outstretched 
arms  relaxes.  I,  who  have  been  fac- 
ing west,  complete  the  half  circle  and 
swing  south.  Williams  veers  due  north, 
and  we  two  men  stand  face  to  face. 
The  beat  and  clamor  of  the  crowd  fall 
away  from  us  like  a  well-trained  stage 
mob.  We  are  in  Broadway,  but  not 
of  it. 


'Well,  what's  the  good  word?'  says 
Williams. 

When  two  men  meet  on  Broadway 
the  spirit  of  optimism  strikes  fire.  We 
begin  by  asking  each  other  what  the 
good  word  is.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  neither  of  us  has  anything  but  a 
chronicle  of  victory  and  courage  to 
relate.  What  other  word  but  the  good 
word  is  tolerable  in  the  lexicon  of  liv- 
ing, upstanding  men?  Failure  is  only 
for  the  dead.  Surrender  is  for  the  man 
with  yellow  in  his  nature.  So  Williams 
and  I  pay  our  acknowledgments  to  this 
best  of  possible  worlds.  I  give  Williams 
the  good  word.  I  make  no  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  spent  a  miserable 
night  in  communion  with  neuralgia; 
how  can  that  possibly  concern  him? 
Another  manuscript  came  back  this 
morning  from  an  editor  who  regretted 
that  his  is  the  most  unintelligent  body 
of  readers  in  the  country.  The  third 
cook  in  three  weeks  left  us  last  night 
after  making  vigorous  reflections  on  my 
wife's  good  nature  and  my  own  appear- 
ance. Only  an  hour  ago,  as  I  was  watch- 
ing the  long,  black  steamers  bound  for 
Sorrento  and  Fontainebleau,  the  mono- 
tony of  one's  treadmill  work,  the  flat 
unprofitableness  of  scribbling  endlessly 
on  sheets  of  paper,  had  become  almost 
a  nausea.  But  Williams  will  know  no- 
thing of  this  from  me.  Why  should  he? 
He  may  have  been  sitting  up  all  night 
with  a  sick  child.  At  this  very  moment 
the  thought  of  the  little  parched  lips, 
the  moan,  the  unseeing  eyes,  may  be 
tearing  at  his  entrails;  but  he  in  turn 
gives  me  the  good  word,  and  many 
others  after  that,  and  we  pass  on. 

But  sometimes  I  doubt.  This  splen- 
did optimism  of  people  on  Broadway,  in 
the  Subway  and  in  the  shops  and  offices 
—  is  it  really  a  sign  of  high  spiritual 
courage,  or  is  it  just  lack  of  sensibility? 
Do  we  find  it  easy  to  keep  a  stiff  up- 
per lip,  to  buck  up,  to  never  say  die, 
because  we  are  brave  men,  or  simply 
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because  we  lack  the  sensitiveness  and 
the  imagination  to  react  to  pain?  It 
may  be  even  worse  than  that.  It  may 
be  part  of  our  commercial  gift  for  win- 
dow-dressing, for  putting  up  a  good 
front. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  Williams  has 
no  right  to  be  walking  down  Broadway 
on  business  when  there  is  a  stricken 
child  at  home.  The  world  cannot  pos- 
sibly need  him  at  that  moment  as  much 
as  his  own  flesh  and  blood  does.  It  is 
not  courage;  it  is  brutish  indifference. 
At  such  times  I  am  tempted  to  dismiss 
as  mythical  all  this  fine  talk  about  feel- 
ings that  run  deep  beneath  the  surface, 
and  bruised  hearts  that  ache  under  the 
smile.  If  a  man  really  suffers  he  will 
show  it.  If  a  man  cultivates  the  habit 
of  not  showing  emotion  he  will  end  by 
having  none  to  show.  How  much  of 
Broadway's  optimism  is  —  But  here 
I  am  paraphrasing  William  James's 
Principles  of  Psychology,  which  the 
reader  can  just  as  well  consult  for  him- 
self in  the  latest  revised  edition  of 
1907. 

Also,  I  am  exaggerating.  Most  likely 
Williams 's  children  are  all  in  perfect 
health,  and  my  envelope  from  the  editor 
has  brought  a  check  instead  of  a  rejec- 
tion slip.  It  is  on  such  occasions  that 
Williams  and  I,  after  shaking  hands 
the  way  a  locomotive  takes  on  water 
on  the  run,  wheel  around,  halt,  and 
proceed  to  buy  something  at  the  rate 
of  two  for  a  quarter.  If  any  one  is  ever 
inclined  to  doubt  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican fraternity,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  recall  the  number  of  commodities 
for  men  that  sell  two  for  twenty-five 
cents.  In  theory,  the  two  cigars  which 
Williams  and  I  buy  for  twenty-five 
cents  are  worth  fifteen  cents  apiece. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  probably 
ten-cent  cigars.  But  the  shopkeeper  is 
welcome  to  his  extra  nickel.  It  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  seal  of  com- 
radeship that  stamps  his  pair  of  cigars 


selling  for  a  single  quarter.  Two  men 
who  have  concluded  a  business  deal 
in  which  each  has  commendably  tried 
to  get  the  better  of  the  other  may 
call  for  twenty-five  cent  perfectos  or 
for  half-dollar  Dreadnoughts.  I  under- 
stand there  are  such.  But  friends  sit- 
ting down  together  will  always  de- 
mand cigars  that  go  for  a  round  sum, 
two  for  a  quarter  or  three  for  fifty  (if 
the  editor's  check  is  what  it  ought  to 
be). 

When  people  speak  of  the  want  of 
real  comradeship  among  women,  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  one  of  the  reasons 
may  not  be  that  the  prices  which  wo- 
men are  accustomed  to  pay  are  indi- 
vidualistic instead  of  fraternal.  The 
soda  fountains  and  the  street  cars  do 
not  dispense  goods  at  the  rate  of  two 
items  for  a  single  coin.  It  is  infinitely 
worse  in  the  department  stores.  Treat- 
ing a  friend  to  something  that  costs 
$2.79  is  inconceivable.  But  I  have  real- 
ly wandered  from  my  point. 

'Well,  be  good,'  says  Williams,  and 
rushes  off  to  catch  his  boat. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
on  Broadway  people  pay  tribute  to  the 
principle  of  goodness  that  rules  this 
world,  both  in  the  way  they  greet  and 
in  the  way  they  part.  We  salute  by 
asking  each  other  what  the  good  word 
is.  When  we  say  good-bye  we  enjoin 
each  other  to  be  good.  The  humorous 
assumption  is  that  gay  devils  like  Wil- 
liams and  me  need  to  be  constantly 
warned  against  straying  off  into  the 
primrose  paths  that  run  out  of  Broad- 
way. 

Simple,  humorous,  average  Amer- 
ican man!  You  have  left  your  sub- 
urban couch  in  time  to  walk  half  a 
mile  to  the  station  and  catch  the  7.59 
for  the  city.  You  have  read  your  morn- 
ing paper;  discussed  the  weather,  the 
tariff,  and  the  prospects  for  lettuce 
with  your  neighbor;  and  made  the 
office  only  a  minute  late.  You  have 
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been  fastened  to  your  desk  from  nine 
o'clock  to  five,  with  half  an  hour  for 
lunch,  which  you  have  eaten  in  a  clamor- 
ous, overheated  restaurant  while  you 
watched  your  hat  and  coat.  At  odd 
moments  during  the  day  the  thought 
of  doctor's  bills,  rent  bills,  school  bills, 
has  insisted  on  receiving  attention.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  laden  with  parcels 
from  the  market,  from  the  hardware 
store,  from  the  seedman,  you  are  bound 
for  the  ferry  to  catch  the  5.43,  when 
you  meet  Smith,  who,  having  passed 
the  good  word,  sends  you  on  your  way 
with  the  injunction  to  be  good  —  not 
to  play  roulette,  not  to  open  wine,  not 
to  turkey- trot,  not  to  joy-ride,  not  to 
haunt  the  stage  door.  Be  good,  O 
simple,  humorous,  average  suburban 
American !  • 

I  take  back  that  word  suburban. 
The  Sunday  Supplement  has  given  it 
a  meaning  which  is  not  mine.  I  am 
speaking  only  of  the  suburban  in  spirit, 
of  a  simplicity,  a  meekness  which  is  of 
the  soul  only.  Outwardly  there  is  no- 
thing suburban  about  the  crowd  on 
lower  Broadway.  The  man  in  the  street 
is  not  at  all  the  diminutive,  apologetic 
creature  with  side  whiskers  whom  Mr. 
F.  B.  Opper  brought  forth  and  named 
Common  People,  who  begat  the  Strap- 
Hanger,  who  begat  the  Rent-Payer  and 
the  Ultimate  Consumer.  The  crowd 
on  lower  Broadway  is  alert  and  well 
set  up.  Yes,  though  one  hates  to  do  it, 
I  must  say  *  clean-cut/  The  men  on 
the  sidewalk  are  young,  limber,  sharp- 
faced,  almost  insolent  young  men. 
There  are  not  very  many  old  men  in 
the  crowd,  though  I  see  any  number 
of  gray-haired  young  men.  Seldom 
do  you  detect  the  traditional  signs  of 
age,  the  sagging  lines  of  the  face,  the 
relaxed  abdominal  contour,  the  tamed 
spirit.  The  young,  the  young-old,  the 
old-young,  but  rarely  quite  the  old. 

I   am   speaking   only   of  externals. 
Clean-cut,  eager  faces  are    very  fre- 
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quently  disappointing.  A  very  ordinary 
mind  may  be  working  behind  that  clear 
sweep  of  brow  and  nose  and  chin.  I 
have  known  the  shock  of  young  men 
who  look  like  kings  of  Wall  Street  and 
speak  like  shoe  clerks.  They  are  shoe 
clerks.  But  the  appearance  is  there, 
that  athletic  carriage  which  is  helped 
out  by  our  triumphant,  ready-made 
clothing.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  detest 
the  tailor's  tricks  which  iron  out  all 
ages  and  all  stations  into  a  uniformity 
of  padded  shoulders  and  trim  waist- 
lines and  hips.  I  imagine  I  ought  to 
despise  our  habit  of  wearing  elegant 
shoddy  where  the  European  chooses 
honest,  clumsy  woolens.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned only  with  externals,  and  in  out- 
ward appearances  a  Broadway  crowd 
beats  the  world.  JSsthetically  we  sim- 
ply are  in  a  class  by  ourselves  when 
compared  with  the  Englishman  and 
the  Teuton  in  their  skimpy,  ill-cut  gar- 
ments. Let  the  British  and  German 
ambassadors  at  Washington  do  their 
worst.  This  is  my  firm  belief  and  I  will 
maintain  it  against  the  world.  The 
truth  must  out.  Ruat  ccelum.  Ich  kann 
nicht  anders.  J'y  suis,  fy  reste. 

Williams  laughs  at  my  lyrical  out- 
bursts. But  I  am  not  yet  through.  I 
still  have  to  speak  of  the  women  in  the 
crowd.  What  an  infinitely  finer  thing 
is  a  woman  than  a  man  of  her  class!  To 
see  this  for  yourself  you  have  only  to 
walk  up  Broadway  until  the  southward- 
bearing  stream  breaks  off  and  the  tide 
begins  to  run  from  west  to  east.  You 
have  passed  out  of  the  commercial  dis- 
trict into  the  region  of  factories.  It 
is  well  on  toward  dark,  and  the  bar- 
racks that  go  by  the  unlovely  name 
of  loft  buildings,  are  pouring  out  their 
battalions  of  needle-workers.  The 
crowd  has  become  a  mass.  The  nerv- 
ous pace  of  lower  Broadway  slackens 
to  the  steady,  patient  tramp  of  a  host. 
It  is  an  army  of  women,  with  here  and 
there  a  flying  detachment  of  the  male. 
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On  the/aces  of  the  men  the  day's  toil 
has  written  its  record  even  as  on  the 
women,  but  in  a  much  coarser  hand. 
Fatigue  has  beaten  down  the  soul  of 
these  men  into  brutish  indifference,  but 
in  the  women  it  has  drawn  fine  the 
flesh  only  to  make  it  more  eloquent  of 
the  soul.  Instead  of  listlessness,  there 
is  wistfulness.  Instead  of  vacuity  you 
read  mystery.  Innate  grace  rises  above 
the  vulgarity  of  the  dress.  Cheap, 
tawdry  blouse  and  imitation  willow- 
plume  walk  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  shoddy  coat  of  the  male,  copying 
Fifth  Avenue  as  fifty  cents  may  attain 
to  five  dollars.  But  the  men's  shoddy  is 
merely  a  horror,  whereas  woman  trans- 
figures and  subtilizes  the  cheap  ma- 
terial. The  spirit  of  grace  which  is  the 
birthright  of  her  sex  cannot  be  killed  — 
not  even  by  the  presence  of  her  best 
young  man  in  Sunday  clothes.  She  is 
finer  by  the  heritage  of  her  sex,  and 
America  has  accentuated  her  title.  This 
America  which  drains  her  youthful  vigor 
with  overwork,  which  takes  from  her 
cheeks  the  color  she  has  brought  from 
her  Slavic  or  Italian  peasant  home, 
makes  restitution  by  remoulding  her  in 
more  delicate,  more  alluring  lines,  gives 
her  the  high  privilege  of  charm  —  and 
neurosis. 

Williams  and  I  pause  at  the  Subway 
entrances  and  watch  the  earth  suck  in 
the  crowd.  It  lets  itself  be  swallowed 
up  with  meek  good-nature.  Our  amaz- 
ing good -nature!  Political  philosophers 
have  deplored  the  fact.  They  have 
urged  us  to  be  quicker-tempered,  more 
resentful  of  being  stepped  upon,  more 
inclined  to  write  letters  to  the  editor.  I 
agree  that  only  in  that  way  can  we 
be  rid  of  political  bosses,  of  brutal  po- 
licemen, of  ticket-speculators,  of  taxi- 
cab  extortioners,  of  insolent  waiters, 
of  janitors,  of  indecent  congestion  in 
travel,  of  unheated  cars  in  the  winter 
and  barred-up  windows  in  summer.  I 
am  at  heart  with  the  social  philoso- 


phers. But  then  I  am  not  typical  of 
the  crowd.  When  my  neighbor's  el- 
bow injects  itself  into  the  small  of  my 
back,  I  twist  around  and  glower  at  him. 
I  forget  that  his  elbow  is  the  innocent 
mechanical  result  of  a  whole  series  of 
elbows  and  backs  extending  the  length 
of  the  car,  to  where  the  first  cause 
operates  in  the  form  of  a  station-guard's 
shoulder  ramming  the  human  cattle 
into  their  stalls.  In  the  faces  about  me 
there  is  no  resentment.  Instead  of 
smashing  windows,  instead  of  raising 
barricades  in  the  Subway  and  hanging 
the  train-guards  with  their  own  lan- 
terns about  their  necks,  the  crowd 
sways  and  bends  to  the  lurching  of 
the  train,  and  young  voices  call  out 
cheerfully,  *  Plenty  of  room  ahead.' 

Horribly  good-natured!  We  have 
taken  a  phrase  which  is  the  badge  of 
our  shame  and  turned  it  into  a  jest. 
Plenty  of  room  ahead!  If  this  were 
a  squat,  ill-formed  proletarian  race  ob- 
viously predestined  to  subjection,  one 
might  understand.  But  that  a  crowd 
of  trim,  well-cut,  self-reliant  Americans, 
sharp-featured,  alert,  insolent  as  I  have 
called  them,  that  they  should  submit 
is  a  puzzle.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the 
fierce  democracy  of  it  all.  The  crush, 
the  enforced  intimacies  of  physical 
contact,  the  feeling  that  a  man's  natu- 
ral condition  is  to  push  and  be  pushed, 
to  shove  ahead  when  the  opportunity 
offers  and  to  take  it  like  a  man  when 
no  chance  presents  itself  —  that  is 
equality.  A  seat  in  the  Subway  is  like 
the  prizes  of  life  for  which  men  have 
fought  in  these  United  States.  You 
struggle,  you  win  or  lose.  If  the  other 
man  wins  there  is  no  envy;  admiration 
rather,  provided  he  has  not  shouldered 
and  elbowed  out  of  reason.  That  god- 
like freedom  from  envy  is  passing  to- 
day, and  perhaps  the  good  nature  of 
the  crowd  in  the  Subway  will  pass.  I 
see  signs  of  the  approaching  change. 
People  do  not  call  out,  *  Plenty  of 
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room  ahead,'  so  frequently  as  they  used 
to. 

Good-natured  when  dangling  from 
the  strap  in  the  Subway,  good-natured 
in  front  of  baseball  bulletins  on  Park 
Row,  good-natured  in  the  face  of  so 
much  oppression  and  injustice,  where 
is  the  supposed  cruelty  of  the  'mob'? 
I  am  ready  to  affirm  on  oath  that  the 
mob  is  not  vindictive,  that  it  is  not 
cruel.  It  may  be  a  bit  sharp-tongued, 
fickle,  a  bit  mischievous,  but  in  the 
heart  of  the  crowd  there  is  no  evil  pas- 
sion. The  evil  comes  from  the  leaders, 
the  demagogues,  the  professional  dis- 
torters of  right  thinking  and  right  feel- 
ing. The  crowd  in  the  bleachers  is  not 
the  clamorous,  brute  mob  of  tradition. 
I  have  watched  faces  in  the  bleach- 
ers and  in  the  grand-stand  and  seen 
little  of  that  fury  which  is  supposed 
to  animate  the  fan.  For  the  most  part 
he  sits  there  with  folded  arms,  thin- 
lipped,  eager,  but  after  all  conscious 
that  there  are  other  things  in  life  besides 
baseball.  No,  it  is  the  leaders,  the  base- 
ball editors,  the  cartoonists,  the  humor- 
ists, the  professional  stimulators  of 
'local  pride,'  with  their  exaggerated 
gloatings  over  a  game  won,  their 
poisonous  attacks  upon  a  losing  team, 
who  are  responsible.  It  is  these  dema- 
gogues who  drill  the  crowd  in  the  gos- 
pel of  loving  only  a  winner  —  but  if 
I  keep  on  I  shall  be  in  politics  before  I 
know  it. 

If  you  see  in  the  homeward  crowd 
in  the  Subway  a  face  over  which  the 
pall  of  depression  has  settled,  that  face 
very  likely  is  bent  over  the  comic  pic- 
tures in  the  evening  paper.  I  cannot 
recall  seeing  any  one  smile  over  these 
long  serials  of  humorous  adventure 
which  run  from  day  to  day  and  from 
year  to  year.  I  have  seen  readers  turn 
mechanically  to  these  lurid  comics  and 
pore  over  them,  foreheads  puckered 
into  a  frown,  lips  unconsciously  spell- 
ing out  the  long  legends  which  issue  in 


the  form  of  little  balloons  and  lozenges 
from  that  amazing  portrait  gallery  of 
dwarfs,  giants,  shrilling  viragos  and 
their  diminutive  husbands,  devil-child- 
ren, quadrupeds,  insects, — an  entire 
zoology.  If  any  stimulus  rises  from 
these  pages  to  the  puzzled  brain,  the 
effect  is  not  visible.  I  imagine  that  by 
dint  of  repetition  through  the  years 
these  grotesque  creations  have  become 
a  reality  to  millions  of  readers.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  humor,  it  is  a 
vice.  The  Desperate  Desmonds,  the 
Newly-weds,  and  the  Dingbats,  have 
acquired  a  horrible  fascination.  Other- 
wise I  cannot  see  why  readers  of  the 
funny  page  should  appear  to  be  memo- 
rizing pages  from  Euclid. 

This  by  way  of  anticipation.  What 
the  doctor  has  said  of  exercise  being 
a  habit  which  grows  easy  with  time 
is  true.  It  is  the  first  five  minutes  of 
walking  that  are  wearisome.  I  find  my- 
self strolling  past  Fourteenth  Street, 
where*  I  was  to  take  my  train  for  Bel: 
shazzar  Court.  Never  mind,  Forty- 
Second  Street  will  do  as  well.  I  am  now 
on  a  different  Broadway.  The  crowd  is 
no  longer  north  and  south,  but  flows  in 
every  direction.  It  is  churned  up  at 
every  corner  and  spreads  itself  across 
the  squares  and  open  places.  Its  ap- 
pearance has  changed.  It  is  no  longer 
a  factory  population.  Women  still 
predominate,-  but  they  are  the  women 
of  the  professions  and  trades  which 
centre  about  Madison  Square  —  busi- 
ness women  of  independent  standing, 
women  from  the  magazine  offices,  the 
publishing  houses,  the  insurance  offices. 
You  detect  the  bachelor  girl  in  the 
current  which  sets  in  toward  the  home 
quarters  of  the  undomesticated,  the 
little  Bohemias,  the  foreign  eating- 
places  whose  fixed  table  d'hote  prices 
flash  out  in  illumined  signs  from  the 
side  streets.  Still  farther  north  and  the 
crowd  becomes  tinged  with  the  current 
of  that  Broadway  which  the  outside 
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world  knows  best.  The  idlers  begin  to 
mingle  with  the  workers,  men  in  Eng- 
lish clothes  with  canes,  women  with 
plumes  and  jeweled  reticules.  You  catch 
the  first  heart-beat  of  Little  Old  New 
York. 

The  first  stirrings  of  this  gayer  Broad- 
way die  down  as  quickly  almost  as  they 
manifested  themselves.  The  idlers  and 
those  who  minister  to  them  have  heard 
the  call  of  the  dinner  hour  and  have 
vanished,  into  hotel  doors,  into  shab- 
bier quarters  by  no  means  in  keeping 
with  the  cut  of  their  garments  and 
their  apparent  indifference  to  useful 
employment.  Soon  the  street  is  almost 
empty.  It  is  not  a  beautiful  Broadway 
in  this  garish  interval  between  the  last 
of  the  matinee  and  shopping  crowd  and 
the  vanguard  of  the  night  crowd.  The 
monster  electric  sign-boards  have  not 
begun  to  gleam  and  flash  and  revolve 
and  confound  the  eye  and  the  senses. 
At  night  the  electric  Niagara  hides  the 
squalid  fronts  of  ugly  brick,  the  dark 
doorways,  the  clutter  of  fire-escapes, 
the  rickety  wooden  hoardings.  Not  an 
imperial  street  this  Broadway  at  6.30 
of  a  summer's  afternoon.  Cheap  jew- 
elry shops,  cheap  tobacconist's  shops, 
cheap  haberdasheries,  cheap  restau- 
rants, grimy  little  newspaper  agencies 
and  ticket-offices,  and  '  demonstration ' 
stores  for  patent  foods,  patent  waters, 
patent  razors. 

O  Gay  White  Way,  you  are  far  from 
gay  in  the  fast-fading  light,  before  the 
magic  hand  of  Edison  wipes  the  wrin- 
kles from  your  face  and  galvanizes  you 
into  hectic  vitality;  far  from  alluring 


with  your  tinsel  shop- windows,  with 
your  puffy-faced,  unshaven  men  lean- 
ing against  door-posts  and  chewing  pes- 
simistic toothpicks,  your  sharp-eyed 
newsboys  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
Tenderloin,  and  your  itinerant  women 
whose  eyes  wander  from  side  to  side. 
It  is  not  in  this  guise  that  you  draw 
the  hearts  of  millions  to  yourself,  O 
dingy,  Gay  White  Way,  O  Via  Lob- 
steria  Dolorosa! 

Well,  when  a  man  begins  to  moralize 
it  is  time  to  go  home.  I  have  walked 
farther  than  I  intended,  and  I  am  soft 
from  lack  of  exercise,  and  tired.  The 
romance  of  the  crowd  has  disappeared. 
Romance  cannot  survive  that  short 
passage  of  Longacre  Square,  where  the 
art  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  picture- 
postcard  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  im- 
pregnated with  gasolene.  As  I  glance 
into  the  windows  of  the  automobile 
salesrooms  and  catch  my  own  reflection 
in  the  enamel  of  Babylonian  limousines 
I  find  myself  thinking  all  at  once  of  the 
children  at  home.  They  expand  and 
fill  up  the  horizon.  Broadway  disap- 
pears. I  smile  into  the  face  of  a  painted 
promenader,  but  how  is  she  to  know 
that  it  is  not  at  her  I  smile  but  at  the 
sudden  recollection  of  what  the  baby 
said  at  the  breakfast-table  that  morn- 
ing? Like  all  good  New  Yorkers  when 
they  enter  the  Subway,  I  proceed  to 
choke  up  all  my  senses  against  contact 
with  the  external  world,  and  thus  re- 
solving myself  into  a  state  of  coma,  I 
dip  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
whence  in  due  time  I  am  spewed  out 
two  short  blocks  from  Belshazzar  Court. 
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THE  city  of  Basel  is  a  place  you  stop 
at  and  ask  for  hot  coffee  and  rolls  after 
a  long  night  in  the  train.  You  break 
Italian  journeys  here,  or  wait  an  hour 
before  going  on  to  Lucerne  and  Inter- 
laken  and  Chur  and  St.  Moritz.  The 
city  of  Basel  is  the  gate  of  Switzerland, 
and,  like  most  gates,  it  is  entered  and 
easily  forgotten.  Some  tourists,  indeed, 
have  strolled  out  of  the  station  and 
ventured  as  far  as  the  bridge  that  spans 
the  Rhine;  a  few  have  climbed  to  the 
cathedral;  and  fewer  still  have  looked 
at  the  fine  Holbeins  in  the  Museum. 
They  carried  away  with  them  the  im- 
pression of  a  centre,  mediocre  and  in- 
dustrious, guarding  placidly  its  sparse 
mediaeval  monuments,  and  possessing 
the  oldest  and  most  comfortable  of 
hotels. 

It  was  on  the  verandah  of  this  hotel, 
overlooking  the  swirl  of  the  river  and 
the  monotony  of  Little  Basel,  that  I 
met  a  man  to  whom  the  city  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  railway  junction  and 
a  gate  for  tourists.  He  had  lived  there, 
it  appeared,  a  good  many  years  ago, 
and  he  roamed  it  like  a  person  in  a 
cemetery. 

*  I  could  n't  go  through  without  stop- 
ping,' he  said,  *  though  there's  nothing 
much  to  stop  for;  and  so  I  arranged 
with  my  wife  to  meet  me  here  —  she's 
on  her  way  from  Italy/ 

He  flicked  a  cigar-ash  into  the  rolling 
Rhine,  and,  speaking  with  the  drawl- 
ing coolness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  *  You 
see  a  ghost  of  yourself  in  every  little 
street,'  he  pursued; '  I  was  twenty  when 
I  came  here  —  ever  been  twenty?' 


In  certain  matters  I  was  twenty  still. 
I  had  got  off  at  Basel  because  no  one 
else  ever  gets  off;  I  had  lingered  be- 
cause no  one  else  ever  lingers. 

'I'll  show  you  the  place  —  if  you 
can  stand  my  ghosts,'  he  offered. 
'Things  haven't  altered  much;  I  can 
find  my  way.' 

And  so  that  afternoon  we  sauntered 
out  together,  and  he  refreshed  his  mem- 
ory; and  there  were  reminiscences  of 
the  factory  where  he  had  been  a  clerk, 
of  the  university  where  he  had  matric- 
ulated, of  the  prison  he  had  escaped. 
He  peopled  the  cobbled  streets  with 
faces,  with  the  curious  life  that  attracts 
and  is  attracted  by  early  youth.  Here 
dwelt  the  man  who  had  swindled  him 
over  a  bicycle,  here  the  young  lady 
who  had  sold  him  cigarettes;  or  we 
paused  at  favorite  cafes  on  whose  bill- 
iard-tables he  had  performed,  at  beer- 
halls  once  famous  for  their  waitress- 
es; and  in  a  main  thoroughfare  we 
found  his  hatter,  his  hosier,  his  tailor, 
and  the  shop  where  he  had  eaten  four- 
teen cream-tarts  for  a  wager  and  felt  no 
worse.  It  went  on  pretty  much  as  it 
had  gone  on  then,  a  dull  and  rather  un- 
imaginative life  in  a  dull  and  rather 
unimaginative  city,  very  puritan,  very 
thrifty,  without  art  or  the  need  of  art. 

*  They 're  a  little  people,'  he  said, 
'and  the  little  peoples  —  are  little. 
No  great  height,  no  great  depths.  And 
yet,  when  one's  been  young  in  a  place, 
it  counts;  somehow  one  does  n't  forget 
it.  You  make  your  own  comedy,  your 
own  tragedy,  and  there's  no  limit. 
It 's  up  to  you.' 
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I  saw  nothing  of  him  the  next  morn- 
ing, but,  later  on,  he  reappeared. 

*  I '  ve  been  mooning  about  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  cloisters,'  he  said,  'and 
I  Ve  had  a  turn  in  the  swimming-bath; 
let's  dine  together  if  you've  nothing 
better  to  do  —  I  know  a  place.  It 's 
my  last  day,'  he  added;  '  I  've  made  the 
most  of  it.' 

A  second  time  we  strolled,  and  beyond 
an  ancient  city  gate,  the  slanting  roof 
of  which  was  decorated  with  green  and 
white  tiles,  we  came  to  the  long  road 
that  leads  to  Alsace,  and  here,  past  a 
training  college  for  missionaries,  we 
drew  up  at  a  restaurant  with  a  garden 
and  summer-house  and  chairs  and 
tables,  where  one  could  eat  and  drink 
and  smoke  and  pass  the  evening. 

'This  used  to  be  our  garden,'  he 
said,  'and  the  restaurant  was  a  villa 
then.  I  lived  here  with  a  family  called 
Frohlich.  They  're  dead  and  gone  and 
the  new  owner  made  the  change  — 
You  see,  there 's  the  garden  —  he 's  do- 
ing well,  he  says.' 

Outdoors,  in  the  open,  we  ate  our 
meal,  and  Aveling's  ghosts  continued. 
That  was  the  name  on  his  card  — Paul 
Treacher  Aveling. 

'There  were  the  three  students  and 
I,'  he  pursued,  'and  a  cashier  in  a 
bank,  and  an  old  lady  who  was  di- 
vorced —  it 's  a  simple  matter  in  Switz- 
erland. We  all  lived  here  and  boarded. 
Old  Frohlich  had  been  left  the  villa;  it 
was  too  big  for  the  family,  so  they 
started  a  pension  in  it.  He  was  a  man 
of  some  position  in  the  university.  The 
salaries  are  meagre,  and  he  could  n't 
have  kept  up  the  villa  without  running 
the  pension.  I  came  there  because  Mrs. 
Frohlich  was  some  connection  of  the 
people  for  whom  I  worked.  I  was  an 
unpaid  clerk  —  what  they  call  a  vol- 
unteer —  in  that  factory.  My  father 
wanted  me  to  learn  French  and  Ger- 
man and  see  something  of  the  world, 
and  he  was  a  very  good  customer  to 


those  people,  so  they  accepted  me  and 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  Froh- 
lichs.  We  used  to  sit  out  here  in  the 
summer  evenings,  the  three  students 
with  their  beer,  the  ladies  with  their 
coffee  and  sewing,  and  me  wondering 
what  all  the  talk  was  about.  For,  you 
see,  I  could  n't  understand,  and  these 
German  Swiss  have  a  dialect  which 
no  one  can  understand  for  quite  a 
year.  I  used  to  sit  still  and  listen  and 
look  at  Minna  Frohlich.  She  was  the 
younger  of  the  two  girls,  seventeen,  and 
just  finished  with  school,  and  her  hair 
half  up  and  half  down  —  beautiful 
glossy  hair  it  was,  a  dark  chestnut  and 
very  fine.  I  would  have  liked  to  touch 
it.  But  there,  I  could  n't  even  speak 
at  first.  I  could  only  look  and  wonder, 
and  feel  I  was  n't  a  hundredth  good 
enough  for  her/ 

He  paused,  and  I  could  see  them  in 
the  evening  light,  seated  round  the 
tables  brought  out  from  the  summer- 
house:  the  students  with  their  beer;  the 
girls,  their  mother,  and  the  old  lady, 
each  with  some  small  piece  of  needle- 
work; and  this  young  man  who  won- 
dered and  looked  at  Minna  Frohlich. 

'I  thought  those  students  fine  fel- 
lows,' he  resumed,  'especially  the  two 
in  the  white  caps  and  striped  badges. 
They  wore  colors,  they  carried  ivory- 
handled  canes  carved  with  the  cipher 
of  their  corps;  they  seemed  to  lead  a 
high  and  gallant  life  apart  from  ours, 
rising  when  they  pleased,  working  or 
not  working,  and  free  of  a  clubhouse 
where  they  reveled,  swung  broad- 
swords, and  sang  and  sat  up  late.  The 
third  student,  who  was  reading  divin- 
ity, had  none  of  this  glamour.  It  was 
impossible  to  figure  him  as  a  duelist  and 
carouser.  He  was  poor,  he  wore  an 
ordinary  hat,  and  even  a  beard  to  save 
the  cost  of  shaving;  but  he  was  a  kind- 
hearted  fellow,  and  sometimes  spoke  to 
me  in  English  or  helped  me  with  my 
attempts  at  German. 
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'When  I  had  been  there  three 
months  I  discovered  that  the  two  stu- 
dents were  perpetually  making  fun  of 
me  in  their  atrocious  dialect.  I  don't 
quite  know  how  it  was  I  understood, 
but  one  evening,  sitting  in  the  garden, 
I  fancied  they  were  making  fun  of  me 
to  my  face;  criticizing  my  nationality, 
my  personal  appearance,  my  struggles 
with  the  language  and  my  accent.  They 
gave  imitations  and  they  laughed;  per- 
haps a  long  impunity  had  made  them 
overbold.  Something  of  the  kind  had 
puzzled  me  for  weeks,  and,  maybe,  I 
had  progressed  more  than  they  were 
aware,  or  I.  It  amused  the  elder  girl; 
I  caught  the  eye  of  the  younger,  and 
there  was  a  look  in  her  face  that  made 
a  certainty  of  what  I  had  suspected. 
In  that  moment  I  understood.  I  could 
prove  nothing;  I  had  no  evidence  to 
pin  them  down  on;  but  I  understood. 
And  as  it  all  came  clear,  a  kind  of  wild 
joy  possessed  me.  I  had  always  wanted 
to  be  a  hero  waving  a  sword,  to  fight 
blazing  duels,  to  lead  a  charge  of  cav- 
alry, to  know  the  glitter  and  the  ring 
of  steel;  and  here  at  last  I  had  found 
my  opportunity. 

'I  don't  know  whether  other  young 
men  are  the  same.  I  am  sorry  for  them 
if  they  are  not.  But  a  duel  at  twenty 
is  irresistible.  It  is  one  of  the  few  pos- 
sible adventures  left,  and  there  is  a 
glamour  in  the  enterprise,  a  something 
fascinating  and  romantic;  and,  at  that 
age,  I  had  romance  written  all  over 
me.  I  read  romantic  books,  I  loved 
Minna  Frohlich  romantically,  and,  al- 
though in  the  factory  I  kept  a  day- 
book, journal,  and  ledger,  and  wrote 
letters  in  English,  I  felt  that  life  would 
not  end  there  and  that  one  day  I  should 
do  something  brilliant  and  noble  that 
would  put  my  name  on  every  tongue. 
What,  exactly,  I  could  not  say.  The 
aspiration  was  there,  the  vast  desire. 
Adolescence,  no  doubt,  nothing  but 
adolescence  —  and  some  of  my  blood 


is  Irish  and  works  loose.  Time  kills 
these  visions,  real  enough,  all  too  real, 
while  they  endure.  Though  my  cavalry 
charge  was  still  to  seek,  here,  at  length, 
had  come  my  coveted  duel.  If  those 
silly  students  showing  off  there  had  but 
known!  I  don't  think  it  ever  occurred 
to  them  that  the  silent  and  harmless 
young  man  on  yonder  side  of  the  table 
was  a  hot  romantic,  ripe  for  the  as- 
sault, eager  for  steel  and  the  clash  of  it; 
as  much  in  love  with  a  duel  as  he  was 
with  Minna  Frohlich,  and  hereby  given 
his  opportunity. 

'My  chivalry  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. I  chose  the  larger  and  the  wittier 
one.  Yes,  I  would  challenge  him,  and, 
though  I  had  never  handled  a  broad- 
sword in  my  life,  I  would  fight  him 
with  that,  his  own  weapon. 

'"Herr  Grieder,  may  I  have  a  word 
with  you  — alone? "  I  interrupted  them. 

'He  understood  me.  "  Certainly,"  he 
answered,  and  came  with  me  to  the 
end  of  the  garden  —  just  there/'said 
Aveling,  pointing  with  his  stick  to  a 
place  where  the  graveled  path  skirted 
the  villa  and  gave  on  to  the  street. 

'That's  the  very  spot.  He  leaned 
against  the  house,  and  we  were  on  that 
path.  I  explained  matters  as  best  I 
could,  and  he  neither  denied  nor  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  insulted  me  openly, 
before  those  ladies. 

' "  At  home  I  would  thrash  you  with 
a  whip,"  I  ended, "  but  in  this  country 
I  am  willing  to  fight  a  duel."  I  was 
superbly  courteous. 

'He  grasped  my  meaning.  "You 
are  a  clerk,"  he  answered;  "a  student 
does  not  fight  a  duel  with  a  clerk."  He 
bowed  and  left  me. 

'I  was  speechless.  I  had  never  ex- 
pected this.  A  moment  later  I  heard  a 
shout  of  laughter  from  the  garden.  He 
had  returned  to  the  others  and  had 
revealed  to  them  my  insolent  challenge, 
that  I,  a  clerk,  had  ventured  to  call 
him  out. 
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'To-day,  perhaps,  I  would  have  used 
other  weapons  and  swallowed  my  crav- 
ing for  romance.  But  I  was  twenty, 
and  with  those  ladies  in  the  garden,  and 
especially  Minna,  I  was  determined  to 
do  nothing  that  was  not  chivalrous  and 
fine.  No,  I  would  not  hit  him,  though 
I  ached  to  do  so;  though  it  was  hu- 
man nature  and  the  way  I  had  been 
trained.  Instead,  I  walked  the  streets 
and  thought  it  out.  At  last  I  had  it. 
I  would  become  a  student,  too.  I  too 
would  wear  a  colored  cap  and  badge  and 
carry  an  ivory-handled  cane  of  ebony, 
and  sport  a  ribbon  round  my  chest  and 
quaff  beer  and  belong  to  a  corps.  I 
would  fight  him  on  his  own  ground  and 
in  his  own  manner.  Nothing  should  be 
wanting.  My  chivalry  carried  me  along, 
my  quixotism;  it  was  a  search  for  the 
ideal,  and  I  reveled  in  it.  Romance, 
of  course  —  sheer  unadulterated  ro- 
mance. This  duel  had  come,  eluded 
me,  but  now  I  had  it  fast.  I  roamed  the 
streets  and  worked  it  out. 

*  The  garden  was  all  dark  on  my  re- 
turn, and,  instead  of  going  indoors,  I 
went  toward  the  summer-house.  Some 
instinct  led  me  there;  or  perhaps  it  was 
because  I  wanted  to  smoke  a  last  cigar- 
ette. I  lit  my  match,  and  discovered 
Minna.  The  light  showed  me  her  face, 
her  eyes.  The  light  went  out. 

:"I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  too 
badly  of  us,"  she  said,  "that  we  are 
all  like  that.  I  have  waited  here  to  say 
it  to  you." 

'She  spoke  so  slowly,  so  firmly;  and 
I  understood.  I  found  her  hand,  and 
she  let  me  kiss  it,  let  it  rest  in  mine. 

'"If  you  leave  us,"  she  said,  "you 
will  not  think  too  badly  of  us." 

'  "I  will  not  leave  you;  I  will  never 
leave  you,"  I  answered. 

'"But,  after  that,"  she  began. 

'"I  am  going  to  join  the  other  stu- 
dents' corps —  the  red  Helvetians." 

'I  had  made  my  effect.  I  had  taken 
her  breath  away.  I  was  magnanimous 


and  splendid.  Does  it  matter  whether 
she  gave  me  her  hand  once  more  or 
whether  she  did  n't?  It  all  happened 
in  this  garden  —  in  that  summer-house 
—  out  here  —  twenty  or  more  years 
ago.  I  have  never  known  a  freshness 
such  as  hers,  youth  like  hers.  It  was 
like  holding  flowers;  it  was  the  stuff 
of  radiant  dreams.  I  get  the  scent  of 
the  summer  night  over  again,  and  she 
moving  away  from  me  like  a  spirit 
and  leaving  me  out  there  to  wonder 
whether  it  is  true  —  whether  it  is 
really  I  —  whether  it  was  really  she. 
Seventeen  —  little  girls  should  be  look- 
ed after  more  carefully  when  they  are 
seventeen. 

'I  had  a  good  allowance,  enough  to 
keep  me  in  comfort  as  a  student.  I 
had  to  win  my  father's  consent  to  the 
change,  and  I  suppose  I  lied  a  little. 
He  was  a  plain,  straightforward  man, 
easy-going  as  a  rule,  but  unforgiving 
when  deceived.  I  deceived  him.  I  had 
lost  all  taste  for  business,  I  wrote  home, 
and  I  wished  to  study  medicine,  here 
in  Basel.  I  made  it  medicine  because 
I  had  to  make  it  something,  and  doc- 
toring attracted  me  more  than  the 
rest.  The  divinity  student  helped  me 
in  all  these  matters.  He  was  on  my 
side;  he  told  me  so  at  the  first  op- 
portunity; and  a  divinity  student  is 
the  last  person  to  shrink  from  a  little 
purposeful  casuistry.  I  obtained  my 
father's  consent  after  he  had  challenged 
my  seriousness.  As  I  wrote  to  him 
then,  I  had  never  been  more  serious 
in  my  life.  He  must  put  up  with  it,  he 
answered,  if  I  really  felt  that  way,  al- 
though he  had  rather  counted  on  me 
in  the  business,  which  would  be  a  soft 
thing,  a  ready-made  thing,  for  me  — 
most  young  fellows  would  jump  at  my 
chances.  He  warned  me,  he  put  it 
clearly,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take. He,  good  fellow,  was  not  a  ro- 
mantic, and  I  knew  it.  He  would  have 
had  no  sympathy  with  my  duel;  but  he 
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would  have  been  entirely  with  me  if  I 
had  taken  a  horsewhip  and  applied  it 
there  and  then.  I  had  to  deceive  him, 
and  I  did.  I  have  always  tried  to  feel 
sorry  for  that  part  of  the  game;  but 
these  things  are  beyond  us;  they  lie 
in  one's  nature,  in  one's  destiny,  in 
that  part  of  one's  life  that  is  shaped  for 
us,  that  makes  itself. 

*  Six  months  later  I  matriculated.  It 
was  evidence  of  hard  work;  and  now, 
I  fancy,  my  father  really  became  in- 
terested. The  divinity  student  had 
coached  me  and  was  proud  of  me.  So 
were  the  older  Frohlichs.  The  Univer- 
sity was  a  shining  light  to  them,  and 
all  that  escaped  its  rays  inferior  metal. 
From  pewter  I  had  turned  to  silver, 
from  brass  to  sovereign  gold.  These 
academic  people  have  a  snobbery  of 
their  own,  more  comic  than  vulgar. 
For,  inside  of  me,  I  was  the  same.  But 
outside  I  wore  the  bright  red  cap  of  the 
corps  Helvetia,  its  stripes,  its  ribbons, 
its  badges.  I  had  become  a  personage. 
The  white  caps  were  the  Zofingia,  and 
hardly  ranked  with  us.  We  were  such 
notorious  blood-letters !  With  the  white 
caps  a  duel  was  optional;  with  us  en- 
forced. We  were  a  small  corps  but 
famous,  and  even  took  our  broadswords 
into  Germany  and  met  the  fiercest 
blades  of  Heidelberg  or  Munich,  of  all 
the  south. 

'I  had  the  whole  apparatus  of  re- 
venge: the  smartest  colors,  a  fighting- 
ground,  and  equal  or  superior  rank. 
No  one  except  Minna  and  the  divinity 
student  suspected  me.  The  two  white 
caps  had  forgotten  their  offense  and 
treated  me  now  with  an  ironic  respect. 
The  older  girl  thought  me  a  little  mad; 
and  perhaps  she  was  right.  There  was 
a  salt  in  the  air  in  those  days,  a 
savor;  you  catch  it  now  in  a  moment 
of  sudden  zest;  a  passing  resurgence, 
that  mocks  you  with  some  afterglow 
of  youth,  that  sets  you  wondering 
whether  it  is  forever  gone.  After  a 


hard  hour's  sport,  for  instance;  or  a 
something  in  a  woman's  face  —  you 
have  your  moment  of  illusion.  Then  it 
was  reality,  permanent,  and  as  though 
invulnerably  secure.  You  were  rich 
beyond  dreams. 

How  we  dreamed  —  Minna  and  I! 
The  future  was  one  long  fulfillment, 
I  its  hero,  she  its  queen.  Looking 
backward,  I  know  her  as  she  was, 
woman  at  the  heart  of  her  and  asking 
little  else  than  love  and  children  and 
a  home.  That  was  her  romance  —  to 
give  herself  to  these.  No  vagueness, 
and  little  of  idle  sentiment.  The  women 
grow  that  way  out  here,  and,  in  all 
probability,  they  are  right.  I  did  n't 
see  it  then  as  I  see  it  now.  I  saw  what 
I  looked  to  see.  It  was  enough. 

*  There  was  a  brother  Helvetian, 
one  Burckhardt,  who  gave  me  my  first 
lessons  with  a  sword.  He  had  a  wrist 
of  steel,  and  the  strokes  would  rain 
down  on  the  cage  that  enclosed  my 
head.  The  student's  weapon,  as  the 
students  use  it,  delivers  a  shower  of 
blows.  Once  you  have  begun,  there  is 
no  pause,  and,  if  you  hesitate,  the  fight 
is  over,  your  cheek  laid  open  or  your 
cranium.  I  got  the  hang  of  it,  and 
even  some  skill,  before  I  returned  to 
my  friend  the  white  cap  and  told  him 
exactly  why  I  had  become  a  student. 

'One  afternoon  I  knocked  at  his 
door  knowing  he  was  inside.  He  looked 
up  blandly  and  quite  unsuspecting. 
He  erred  on  the  fat  side  and  was  tall 
and  would  grow  pompous. 

'I  brought  my  heels  together  and 
made  my  bow.  "You  declined  my  chal- 
lenge last  summer,"  I  said,  "because 
I  was  a  clerk.  Now  I  am  no  longer  a 
clerk  and  you  can  accept  it." 

'"But  I  thought  that  was  all  for- 
gotten and  over,"  he  said. 

'"I  have  not  forgotten,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  over,"  I  replied. 

'"But  this  is  too  ridiculous,"  he 
said. 
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'"It  is  so  ridiculous  that  I  have 
thrown  up  one  career  and  am  playing 
with  another." 

'"Is —  is  that  the  reason  you  left 
the  factory?" 

'It  had  dawned  upon  him  at  last. 

'  "It  is  the  one  and  only  reason." 

'He  had  nothing  more  to  say,  ap- 
parently. 

'"And  now  you  will  meet  me  ac- 
cording to  your  corps  rules  and  mine 
—  when?"  I  prompted  him. 

'"Is  this  necessary?"  he  asked. 

' "  It  is  so  necessary  that  if  you  do 
not  fight  I  will  have  to  treat  you  as  I 
would  treat  —  a  clerk." 

'"Good,  I  will  let  you  have  my 
answer,"  he  replied. 

'  "You  will  receive  a  very  bad  insult, 
in  public,  unless  it  comes  promptly," 
said  I. 

'  "Before  Miss  Minna,  for  instance?" 
he  sneered. 

'"Before  several  ladies  —  that  is 
how  you  yourself  arrange  such  mat- 
ters." 

'I  left  him,  and,  instead  of  meet- 
ing my  challenge,  the  wretched  fellow 
went  to  old  Frohlich.  I  was  a  swash- 
buckling foreigner,  he  said,  who  wished 
to  make  trouble  in  the  house.  If  I 
wanted  a  duel,  why  could  I  not  seek 
some  one  outside?  It  was  not  that  he 
was  afraid,  but  he  did  not  think  it  wise 
that  there  should  be  duels  between  the 
pensionnaires.  Nor  did  old  Frohlich. 
He  spoke  to  me  very  kindly,  quite 
paternally.  I  had  been  insulted?  It 
was  so  long  ago,  and,  after  all,  the 
Swiss  were  not  like  the  Germans,  who 
made  a  great  point  of  what  they  call- 
ed honor. 

'I  could  not  discuss  the  question. 
The  fellow  should  fight  his  duel.  I  left 
the  matter  to  my  friend  Burckhardt, 
who  reported  that  the  white  cap  had 
declined  to  fight  because  it  was, 
"against  his  principles."' 

Aveling   had   paused   and   ordered 


fresh  supplies  of  beer.  Lights  were 
shining  from  the  villa  that  was  now  a 
restaurant.  One  heard  the  click  of  the 
billiard-balls  and  saw  the  players 
move  against  the  open  windows.  The 
waiter  began  a  round  of  illumination 
when  he  had  done  with  us. 

'Pros't,'  said  Aveling,  holding  aloft 
his  mug. 

'What  about  that  student? '  I  asked. 

'I  thrashed  him.  I  beat  him  with 
his  own  stick,  with  my  fists,  with  my 
open  hand.  I  beat  him  till  I  was  sick 
and  disgusted;  and  when  I  was  done 
with  him,  I  started  on  the  second  white 
cap,  who  was  kind  enough  to  run 
away.  I  had  just  seen  Burckhardt, 
and  I  came  upon  them  hot,  in  this 
garden.  They  were  going  out  to- 
gether. I  met  them  in  the  place  where 
the  big  one  had  carried  his  despicable 
point  last  summer.  He  made  no  re- 
sistance. He  seemed  held  down  by 
fear.  Under  all  the  swagger  and  gilt 
of  him  he  was  the  most  abject  coward 
I  have  ever  known.  And  the  other  one, 
who  ran  away,  except  for  that  faint 
glimmer  of  reason,  was  just  as  bad.  Be- 
tween them,  with  their  ivory-handled 
canes,  they  ought  to  have  broken  my 
head  open.  It  was  n't  very  nice  of  me; 
it  was  neither  chivalrous  nor  romantic, 
nor  any  of  the  other  things  upon  which 
I  had  plumed  and  prided  myself.  It 
was  sheer  savagery.  But  after  all 
those  months,  and  all  those  visions  and 
manipulations  —  to  have  the  bottom 
knocked  out  of  my  scheme  like  that! 
I  suppose  I  reverted  to  myself,  to  the 
natural  human  man  in  me  who  all  this 
time  had  been  obscured.  Why  had  n't 
I  thrashed  him  at  first  and  been  done 
with  him?  It  would  have  been  wiser; 
it  would  have  saved  us  all  a  deal  of 
trouble. 

'The  first  effect  of  this  castigation 
was  that  old  Frohlich  kicked  me  out. 
The  other  student,  who  ran  away,  had 
alarmed  the  whole  household.  I  was,  so 
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to  speak,  caught  red-handed,  and  dis- 
missed red-handed;  and  nobody  made 
more  fuss  than  the  elderly  divorcee. 
You  have  forgotten  her?  I  never  will. 
The  row  she  made!  She  had  watched 
it  all  from  her  bedroom  window,  and 
Herr  Grieder  was  a  gentleman  and  I 
was  not.  No  gentleman  would  use  his 
fists;  that  was  good  for  butchers'  as- 
sistants, for  common  people;  and  if  she 
had  n't  seen  it,  with  her  own  eyes!  — 
Herr  Grieder  slunk  off.  I  was  left  alone 
in  this  garden  with  that  eloquent  female 
and  Professor  Frohlich  who  kicked  me 
out.  I  remember  Minna  and  her  sister 
in  the  background,  vague  shapes  in 
that  blur  of  passion.  I  was  heated  and 
roused.  I  felt  like  taking  all  the  white- 
capped  students  in  Switzerland  and 
bashing  their  heads  together.  By  the 
evening  I  had  packed  my  trunks  and 
was  out  of  the  villa.  I  went  to  a  small 
hotel  near  here,  one  of  those  opposite, 
that  face  the  Rhine.  The  divinity  stud- 
ent found  me  out  there  with  a  note 
from  Minna.  I  was  to  be  prosecuted 
for  assault  and  battery;  I  would  be 
fined  and  sent  to  prison  —  they  mixed 
both  punishments  —  unless,  for  there 
was  an  alternative  —  unless  I  apolo- 
gized to  the  two  students,  which  she 
knew  I  would  never  do,  and  must  not 
do  —  not  even  for  her  sake,  she  ended. 
That  was  impossible  —  unmoglich. 

'  I  met  her  secretly,  behind  the  cath- 
edral, in  the  cloisters.  Go  there  one 
day,  and  you  will  find  a  quiet,  a  cool- 
ness, a  remoteness  from  the  busy  world 
below.  Sometimes  a  tourist  comes,  but 
nobody  of  Basel.  You  have  those  stone 
arcades  to  yourself,  the  mural  tablets, 
with  their  scutcheons  of  the  patrician 
families  that  once  ruled  here.  Half  a 
dozen  times  I  met  her  there,  and  then 
a  warrant  was  out  for  me  and  I  had 
to  scamper;  for  I  had  declined  to  apol- 
ogize, and  I  was  not  going  to  prison, 
and  I  would  not  pay  a  fine.  Those 
two  rascally  students  should  have  no 


such  satisfaction.  I  crossed  the  frontier 
into  Germany  and  snapped  my  fingers 
at  them. 

*I  went  to  a  little  place  called  Lor- 
rach  on  the  edge  of  the  Black  Forest, 
a  dull  hole  and  a  lonely,  except  when 
Minna  escaped  and  met  me  on  the 
frontier.  These  visits  ceased;  they 
caught  her,  and  she  was  sent  away  to 
an  aunt  who  lived  in  one  of  the  French 
towns.  I  might  have  followed  her;  but 
now  my  father  stepped  in  too,  and 
there  were  ructions.  I  had  deceived 
him,  he  began;  he  had  heard  all  about 
my  goings  on  from  one  of  my  former 
business  principals,  the  one  who  was 
some  connection  of  Mrs.  Frohlich. 
I  had  brawled  and  fought  and  got  en- 
tangled with  the  Professor's  daughter, 
a  child  of  seventeen;  and  my  reason 
for  giving  up  business  was  not  that  I 
wanted  to  study  medicine,  as  I  had 
persuaded  him,  but  that  I  wanted  to 
fight  a  duel.  And  now  I  had  fought 
with  my  fists  and  the  police  were  after 
me  and  I  had  cleared  the  country. 
What  did  I  mean  by  it?  he  asked.  I 
had  disgraced  him  and  myself  —  there 
were  several  pages  of  it.  He  had  his 
story  from  a  Swiss  source,  seen  their 
way,  not  mine.  He  was  pretty  hard  on 
me  and  I  was  in  no  mood  for  argument. 
We  quarreled.  We  quarreled  so  bit- 
.  terly  that  over  went  my  allowance.  I 
think  I  rejected  it  —  I  was  fool  enough 
for  anything.  I  would  make  my  own 
way,  I  thundered.  "Well,  make  it," 
said  he.  I  was  raw  from  failure,  from 
the  loss  of  Minna  Frohlich  —  raw  all 
over. 

My  father  and  I  parted,  and  for  six 
years  we  had  no  word.  I  wrote  to 
Minna,  and  there  was  no  answer.  I 
wrote  again,  with  the  same  result. 
They  had  put  an  effectual  stopper  on 
that.  The  bottom  had  tumbled  out  of 
my  world !  I  had  to  make  another. 

'I  sometimes  think  that  these  things 
have  to  be.  A  man,  in  the  end,  will 
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express  himself  and  not  the  wishes  of 
his  father.  I  was  never  really  cut  out 
for  commerce;  as  a  student  I  was  ridic- 
ulous. I  came  home.  I  spoke  English 
once  again;  I  was  frightened  at  first, 
so  many  times  I  went  near  to  utter 
shipwreck;  but  I  held  out;  my  craving 
for  romance  sustained  me  and  upheld 
me.  I  owe  it  something.  Your  true 
romantic  is  flexible  and  as  if  made  of 
India-rubber.  I  could  not  be  broken, 
and  so  at  last  they  let  me  in.  I  've  made 
some  kind  of  a  reputation  —  journal- 
ism, law,  politics  —  they  lead  to  one 
another.  My  father  was  reconciled  to 
me  when  he  saw  that  I  could  stand 
without  his  help  and  had  found  my 
feet.  It  took  me  a  good  many  years.' 
Aveling  had  paused,  and  his  words 
had  obliterated  the  garden  and  all  the 
little  life  of  this  Swiss  city,  roused  by 
him  into  a  sudden  and  transient  ani- 
mation. He  had  stepped  out  of  Basel 


into  the  bigger  and  more  passionate 
worlds  beyond.  He  sat  there,  silent, 
as  though  looking  backward  on  the 
throes  and  mists  of  a  career. 

*  It  all  came  about  because  you  had 
that  row  here/  I  suggested. 

*  If  it  had  n't  been  for  that  row  — 
yes,  I've  often  wondered  what,  pre- 
cisely, would  have  happened.' 

'And  Miss  Frohlich?'  I  asked. 

'She  married  a  very  good  husband 
and  lives  now  at  Rorschach  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  She  wrote  to  me  a 
long  time  afterwards,  to  my  father's 
address,  when  she  became  engaged. 
She  was  free  to  write  then,  she  said, 
and  she  owed  me  some  explanation.' 

'And  you?' 

'I  congratulated  her.  I  hardly  had 
the  money  to  buy  the  stamp  —  I  was 
out  of  a  job  at  the  time,  counting 
on  a  better  one  which  I  had  just 
missed.' 
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BY  ABRAHAM  MITRIE   RIHBANY1 


IT  was  no  easy  task  for  me  on  the 
morning  of  that  seventh  of  October, 
1891,  to  believe  my  senses  when  I  first 
experienced  that  well-nigh  overwhelm- 
ing feeling  that  I  was  really  in  the  great 
city  of  New  York.  As  our  little  party 
proceeded  on  across  Castle  Garden  up 
toward  Washington  Street,  I  felt  the 
need  of  new  faculties  to  fit  my  new 
environment.  A  host  of  questions  be- 
sieged my  mind.  Was  I  really  in  New 

1  Mr.  Rihbany's  autobiography  began  in  the 
November  number.  —  THE  EDITORS. 


York?  Was  I  still  my  old  self,  or  had 
some  subtle,  unconscious  transforma- 
tion already  taken  place  in  me?  Could 
I  utter  my  political  and  religious  con- 
victions freely,  unafraid  of  either  soldier 
or  priest?  What  were  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  great  New  World  into  which 
I  had  just  entered?  What  was  await- 
ing me  in  America  whose  life,  as  I  had 
been  told,  was  so  vast,  so  complex,  and 
so  enlightened?  Whatever  the  future 
had  'of  wonder  or  surprise,'  it  seemed 
that  merely  being  in  the  United  States 
was  enough  of  a  blessing  to  call  forth 
my  profoundest  gratitude. 
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But  my  revelry  in  such  delicious 
fancies  could  not  continue  very  long. 
The  realization  of  the  fact  that  my  as- 
sets were  only  nine  cents  and  my  lia- 
bilities forty  dollars  quickly  silenced 
my  muse.  My  two  good  friends,  hav- 
ing fulfilled  their  promise  to  lend  me 
enough  money  to  defray  my  necessary 
expenses  until  I  reached  New  York, 
could  do  no  more  for  me  than  recom- 
mend me  to  Abraham,1  their  townsman 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  chief  restau- 
rant and  lodging-house  in  the  Syrian 
colony.  Their  recommendation  was  de- 
cidedly flattering,  and  it  was  not  their 
fault  that  the  beautiful  picture  of  my 
character  and  attainments,  which  they 
put  before  the  proprietor,  contrasted 
distressingly  with  my  actual  financial 
circumstances.  The  forty  dollars  that 
I  owed  those  friends  being  equally 
divided  between  them,  I  gave  each  of 
them  a  note  (attested  by  two  witnesses) 
for  twenty  dollars,  for  six  months,  they 
promising  to  extend  the  time  further, 
if  it  was  found  necessary  when  the 
notes  fell  due. 

When  I  handed  the  notes  to  my  cred- 
itors, and  we  all  understood  that  from 
henceforth  so  far  as  business  matters 
were  concerned  each  one  of  us  was  to  go 
his  own  way  and  work  out  his  own  sal- 
vation, a  distressing  sense  of  loneliness 
came  over  me.  Aside  from  my  two  com- 
panions I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  an 
acquaintance  within  a  thousand  miles. 
I  had  the  name  of  a  young  man  whose 
family  I  had  known  in  Syria,  and  who 
was  in  business  in  New  York,  but  I 
would  not  seek  him.  My  poverty  made 
me  feel  as  if  every  Syrian  in  New  York 
would  look  upon  me  as  a  beggar  and 
shun  my  acquaintance.  It  was,  however, 

1  The  Syrians  invariably  address  a  person  by 
his  given  name,  prefixing  the  title  Khawaja,  or 
Effendi,  on  more  formal  occasions.  The  constant 
use  of  only  the  given  names  in  the  Bible,  such  as 
David,  Samuel,  Paul,  John,  etc.,  shows  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  custom.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 


by  a  fortunate  accident  that  I  met  this 
young  man  on  the  street  the  next  day 
after  I  landed.  Perceiving  my  need, 
he  offered  to  lend  me  a  *  little  money.' 
I  accepted  a  loan  of  five  dollars  from 
him,  which  sum  I  vowed  I  would  make 
last  until  I  found  work. 

But  what  I  was  most  keenly  aware 
of  when  I  first  went  into  Abraham's 
restaurant  with  my  'load  of  cares,' 
was  hunger.  My  protracted  sickness 
and  the  lack  of  suitable  nourishment 
on  the  steamer  had  reduced  me  to  a 
state  of  starvation.  My  craving  at  the 
sight  of  food  was  ferocious.  For  a  whole 
week,  no  matter  how  often  or  how  much 
I  ate,  I  never  felt  satisfied.  To  face 
such  a  state  of  things  on  a  capital  of 
half  a  franc  was  by  no  means  condu- 
cive to  peaceful  repose.  Soon  after  I 
had  been  introduced  to  the  restaurant 
keeper  my  hungry  eyes  fell  on  a  dish 
of  maamoul  —  a  delicious  kind  of 
Syrian  sweet  cakes  —  which  stood  on 
the  counter  before  him.  Asking  no 
questions  I  reached  for  one  of  the  cakes 
and  proceeded  to  eat  it,  with  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  dish.  'Fletcherizing'  was 
unknown  to  me  at  the  time,  the  cake 
swiftly  disappeared,  accentuating  rath- 
er than  appeasing  my  hunger.  When  I 
was  about  to  reach  for  another,  discre- 
tion interrupted  the  proceedings,  and 
I  asked,  'How  much  are  they?'  'Ten 
cents  each,'  answered  the  proprietor. 
I  reached  for  my  half  franc  and  said, 
'This  is  all  I  have.'  'Never  mind, 'said 
he,  'we  will  let  it  go  at  that.' 

I  turned  my  back  on  the  rest  of  the 
cakes. 

I  spent  my  first  night  in  New  York 
at  Abraham's  lodging-house,  at  an 
expense  of  fifteen  cents.  Besides  my 
sleeping  accommodations  I  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  doing  my  morning  ablutions 
in  a  dark  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
a  faucet  gave  forth  a  generous  supply 
of  cold  water.  A  large  cake  of  coarse 
yellow  soap,  and  a  public  towel  which 
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bore  the  marks  of  extensive  use,  com- 
pleted the  appointments.  Compelled 
by  the  circumstances  to  practice  *  plain 
living  and  high  thinking/ 1  planned  my 
first  breakfast  in  the  New  World  so 
skillfully  that  it  cost  me  only  five  cents. 
It  was  by  no  means  satiating. 

Realizing  my  helplessness  while  un- 
able to  speak  the  English  language,  I 
sought  to  *  master  it '  on  the  very  first 
morning  after  my  arrival  in  New  York. 
I  gazed  at  the  multitude  of  store  *  signs ' 
with  awe.  The  variety  in  the  phrasing 
and  lettering  bewildered  my  brain. 
When  should  I  ever  be  able  to  read 
such  hieroglyphics?  Certainly  I  must 
be  up  and  doing.  The  only  English 
book  I  could  find  in  the  bedroom  was 
a  small  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  belong- 
ed to  one  of  my  friends.  I  turned  to 
the  Book  of  Psalms  and  searched  for  a 
very  short  one  of  the  songs  of  Israel, 
believing  that  a  short  psalm  must  con- 
sist of  simple  words.  By  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  my  hand  was  led  to 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-First 
Psalm :  'Lord,  my  heart  is  not  haughty, 
nor  mine  eyes  lofty;  neither  do  I  ex- 
ercise myself  in  great  matters,  or  in 
things  too  high  for  me.  Surely  I  have 
behaved  and  quieted  myself,  as  a  child 
that  is  weaned  of  his  mother:  my  soul 
is  even  as  a  weaned  child/  My  two 
companions  helped  me  to  understand 
the  more  difficult  of  the  sacred  words. 
They  made  me  understand  that  the 
word  'haughty*  was  pronounced  hawty 
and  not  hufty;  they  unsealed  to  my  un- 
derstanding the  meanings  of  the  words 
'  exercise '  and  '  behaved,'  and,  in  so  far 
as  they  themselves  knew,  they  taught 
me  how  to  distribute  the  emphasis  over 
the  measured  lines  of  the  Hebrew 
singer. 

But  my  economic  circumstances  did 
not  permit  of  extensive  search  for 
knowledge.  To  remain  content  with 
paying  fifteen  cents  a  night  for  my 
lodging  savored  of  recklessness,  there- 


fore I  went  about  seeking  cheaper  quar- 
ters in  the  colony.  Some  public-spirit- 
ed countrymen,  agreeing  with  me  that 
a  stricter  exercise  of  economy  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  my  welfare,  in- 
formed me  that  another  Syrian,  whose 
name  was  Moses,  kept  a  sort  of  lodg- 
ing-house, 'good  enough  for  a  man  in 
my  circumstances,'  and  charged  only 
five  cents  a  night.  Certainly  that  was 
the  place  for  me,  and  I  immediately 
sought  the  proprietor.  Moses  met  me 
with  a  cordiality  which  made  me  feel 
that  he  and  I  had  been  fast  friends  for 
years.  He  explained  to  me  that  the 
chief  reason  why  he  provided  lodging 
accommodations  over  his  store  at  such 
low  rates  was  to  aid  struggling  Syrian 
immigrants,  such  as  I  was,  to  get  on 
their  feet.  He  explained  also  that  he 
managed  to  maintain  his  establish- 
ment at  these  incredibly  low  prices  by 
dispensing  with  bedsteads,  soap,  towels 
and  other  luxuries,  and  reducing  the 
lodging-house  business  to  the  absolute 
essentials.  And,  since  I  had  a  bed 
(my  steamer  bed),  he  thought  I  would 
be  very  comfortable  at  his  house. 

I  felt  somewhat  disquieted  because 
of  the  absence  of  soap  and  towels  at 
the  new  lodging-house,  but  the  saving 
of  ten  cents  a  night  was  very  com- 
pelling. It  seemed  to  me,  also,  that 
Moses'  cordiality  ought  to  be  properly 
valued.  Lodging  with  him  appeared  to 
me  like  '  personally  conducted '  travel. 
Therefore  I  hastened  back  to  the  more 
expensive  hostelry,  took  up  my  bed 
(tied  up  in  a  bundle),  and  left  Abraham 
and  went  to  Moses. 

The  jovial  proprietor  of  the  five-cent 
lodging-house  led  me  up  a  squeaky 
stairway  in  the  interior  of  his  store,  to 
a  spacious  corner  off  the  first  landing 
in  which  stood  a  bare  board  platform, 
which  he  most  cordially  offered  to  me 
as  my  sleeping  quarters.  The  fact  that 
the  location  afforded  me  no  privacy 
whatever,  seemed  to  Moses  to  be  an 
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advantage  rather  than  the  reverse,  as 
it  provided  me  with  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air.  I  need  not  fear  the  intru- 
sion of  strangers,  Moses  remarked,  be- 
cause all  those  who  went  up  and  down 
the  stairs  were  our  own  countrymen. 
Nor  need  I  be  disturbed  by  the  noise 
which  the  peddlers,  who  came  in  to 
buy  goods  until  late  in  the  night, 
made  in  the  store  below,  because  I  must 
be  fully  acquainted  with  the  noisy 
bargaining  of  the  Syrians.  Lastly,  in 
order  to  make  my  lot  more  acceptable 
to  me,  the  genial  Moses  added,  as  he 
turned  to  go  downstairs,  *  If  you  should 
desire  to  wash  in  the  morning,  be  sure 
to  let  me  know/ 

Sustained  by  the  sense  of  honest 
economy,  I  spread  my  bed  on  the  plat- 
form and,  after  casting  a  comprehen- 
sive look  at  the  dingy  paper  on  the 
walls  and  at  an  indescribable  back 
yard,  which  I  could  see  reasonably  well 
through  a  small  dirt-streaked  window, 
I  went  out,  promising  to  return  after 
supper. 

On  my  return  in  the  early  evening  I 
found  that  two  other  boys  had  secured 
lodging  accommodations  on  Moses's 
platform.  It  was  wide  enough  for  three 
persons,  such  as  we  were,  under  peaceful 
circumstances.  But  my  fellow  lodgers 
fell  into  a  serious  dispute  early  in  the 
evening,  over  a  charge  and  a  counter- 
charge of  stealing,  which  led  them  to 
intermittent  fighting  until  late  in  the 
night.  As  a  fellow  countryman,  and 
desiring  to  win  the  blessing  promised 
to  the  peacemakers  and,  incidentally, 
a  little  much-needed  repose,  I  made 
some  attempts  to  restore  peace  be- 
tween them.  The  nature  of  the  belli- 
gerents, however,  was  such  as  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  vigorous  urging  of 
my  arbitration  measures  would  very 
likely  cause  them  to  unite  their  forces 
and  attack  me. 

As  I  lay  awake  under  Moses'  roof  that 
night  I  thought  of  all  the  good  things 


I  had  ever  enjoyed  in  my  life,  of  all 
the  poetry  I  had  learned,  of  the  pride 
with  which  my  breast  had  heaved  as 
a  *  learned  man'  among  my  kindred. 
Now  I  was  in  the  New  World,  which 
did  not  seem  to  take  immediate  notice 
of  my  worth,  tucked  in  a  dingy  corner, 
nay,  crucified  between  two  thieves! 

I  awoke  early  the  next  morning  with 
a  raging  headache  and  a  stiff  neck, 
picked  up  my  bed,  and  returned  to 
Abraham.  Moses  was  very  kind  and 
reasonable  when  I  paid  him  my  night's 
lodging  and  told  him  that  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  seek  more  comfortable  quar- 
ters. He  even  pledged  himself  to  be 
very  diligent  in  looking  out  for  some 
suitable  employment  for  me  in  a  Syrian 
store;  and  Moses  was  a  man  of  his 
word. 

ii 

The  Syrian  colony  in  New  York 
consisted  in  those  days  of  a  few  store- 
and  restaurant-keepers,  a  multitude  of 
peddlers  of  *  jewelry  and  notions,'  and 
a  few  silk  merchants  who,  although 
they  peddled  their  wares,  bore  the  more 
dignified  designation  of  'silk-sellers.' 
For  lack  of  better  pursuits,  college  men 
often  took  up  silk-selling  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  which  occupation,  how- 
ever, required  capital  and  often  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  the  well-to-do 
American  families.  My  inquiries  for 
something  to  do  precipitated  usually 
the  following  questions  from  the  older 
colonists,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be 
steeped  in  wisdom :  — 

'Do  you  have  money  so  that  you  can 
at  least  buy  an  interest  in  a  store,  or 
deal  in  silk?' 

'No,  I  have  no  money  at  all.' 

'Do  you  have  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  missionaries  in  Syria  to 
persons  in  this  country?" 
k.  'No.' 

'Can  you  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage?' 
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'Not  so  that  I  can  be  understood/ 

'How  old  are  you?' 

'Twenty-two.' 

'Twenty- two!  Too  old  to  master 
the  English  language.  The  only  thing 
you  could  do,  and  which  thousands 
of  Syrians  are  doing,  would  be  to  ped- 
dle "jewelry  and  notions."1 

Call  it  pride,  vanity,  or  whatever  you 
please,  whenever  I  thought  of  ped- 
dling 'jewelry  and  notions/  death  lost, 
its  terror  for  me.  The  mere  sight  of 
those  crude,  greasy  peddlers  nauseated 
me.  Come  what  might,  I  would  not 
carry  the  '  keshah '  (a  colloquial  Arabic 
name  for  the  peddler's  pack). 

The  period  of  painful  suspense,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  cover  a  whole  year, 
lasted  in  reality  only  twelve  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  I  found  employment. 
During  those  twelve  days,  when  not 
searching  for  work,  I  spent  my  time 
exploring  New  York,  which  overshad- 
owed my  soul  like  a  vast  mystery. 
I  made  my  first  appearance  on  Broad- 
way on  a  Monday  morning.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  almost  overwhelming 
impression  which  that  great  thorough- 
fare made  upon  my  mind.  The  amaz- 
ingly wide  sidewalks  were  solid  streams 
of  humanity.  Compared  with  the  lei- 
surely, swaying  gait  of  Orientals,  every 
one  in  that  vast  multitude  seemed  to 
be  running.  How  limpid  and  how 
quiet  that  human  mass  appeared!  No 
disputes  and  no  demonstrative  bar- 
gainings at  the  doors  of  those  great 
stores!  No  shouting,  'Ho!  your  back! 
your  side! '  as  in  Beyrout.  Almost  com- 
plete silence  prevailed,  and  the  stu- 
pendous concourse  of  men  and  women 
moved  as  swiftly  and  gracefully  as  a 
perfectly  adjusted  and  well-oiled  ma- 
chine. 

I  soon  realized  that  while  I  was  in, 
I  was  not  of  New  York.  I  was  afraid 
to  do  anything,  even  to  walk  freely, 
for  fear  of  jarring  the  harmony  of  the 
surroundings.  The  memories  of  the 


Turkish  soldiery  which  haunted  my 
soul  made  me  fear  every  uniformed  man 
I  saw.  I  felt  instinctively  constrained 
to  stand  at  attention  whenever  I  passed 
a  policeman.  Men  wearing  silk  hats 
inspired  me  with  reverence.  The  close 
resemblance  of  this  type  of  hat  to  the 
headgear  of  the  Greek  priests  made  me 
conclude  that  the  wearers  of  the  tower- 
ing head-dress  were  all  preachers,  and 
confirmed  in  my  mind  what  I  had 
heard  in  Syria  about  the  profound  and 
universal  religiousness  of  the  American 
people. 

Like  a  newly  born  babe,  I  needed 
to  be  completely  adjusted  to  the  new 
environment.  In  fact,  it  was  neither 
to  my  interest,  nor  to  that  of  New 
York,  for  me  to  act  freely  in  public  be- 
fore I  was  properly  trained.  I  remem- 
ber very  clearly  when  I  went  out  to 
post  my  first  letter  in  the  great  metro- 
polis. I  was  directed  by  wise  counsel- 
ors to  deposit  the  letter  in  a  red  iron 
box  fastened  to  a  post  on  the  sidewalk. 
Reaching  the  first  box  of  that  descrip- 
tion, I  took  hold  of  a  shining  handle 
and  gave  it  a  sharp  turn.  It  was  the 
fire  alarm.  An  alert  policeman,  mo- 
tioning to  me  vigorously  with  his  club 
to  stop  turning  the  shining  handle,  ran 
to  me,  and,  leading  me  to  a  letter-box, 
pointed  out  with  some  earnestness  the 
difference  between  the  fire-alarm  box 
and  the  receptacle  for  missives. 

Another  strange  situation  confronted 
me  when  I  visited  the  office  of  a  New 
York  business  man,  on  the  third  day 
after  my  arrival  in  the  city.  One  of 
my  companions  on  the  voyage  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  this  man  from 
a  friend  in  Egypt,  and  we  deemed  it 
necessary  that  the  three  of  us  should 
visit  the  New  Yorker  and  present  the 
message  to  him  in  a  body.  Upon  com- 
ing into  the  office  building  a  boy  ad- 
mitted us  into  a  little  room  —  all  made 
of  iron  —  and  closed  the  door.  Seeing 
no  open  door  anywhere  in  that  room 
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I  suspected  some  foul  play.  What !  have 
I  come  to  the  great  New  World  to  have 
a  mere  boy  play  such  a  trick  on  me? 
As  I  was  about  to  seize  the  little  cul- 
prit and  demand  the  release  of  the 
whole  party,  the  entire  room,  floor  and 
all,  began  to  ascend.  Then  I  remem- 
bered that  in  Suk-el-Gharb,  Syria,  a 
few  years  before,  one  of  the  mission- 
aries, while  delivering  an  illustrated 
lecture  before  our  school,  had  shown 
us  the  picture  of  a  New  York  building, 
and  told  us  that  the  Americans  have 
such  vertical  means  of  transportation. 

During  my  days  of  enforced  and 
painful  idleness  in  New  York,  Castle 
Garden  was  my  chief  resort.  I  would 
spend  hours  on  those  benches,  either 
writing  poetry,  generally  of  a  dolor- 
ous kind,  or  studying  the  many  and 
varied  ships  which  plied  the  deep  be- 
fore me,  or  picturing  to  myself  the 
greater  distress  which  I  thought  await- 
ed me  when  my  five  dollars  was  all 
spent.  But  Castle  Garden  stands  in 
my  memory  associated  with  much 
holier  thoughts  than  these,  for  it  was 
there  that  a  spiritual  vision  came  to  me 
unique  in  my  experience.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, chiefly  because  of  that  vision  that 
throughout  my  ministry  I  have  preach- 
ed with  unshaken  faith  and  unreserved 
devotion  the  precept  that  *  man's  ex- 
tremity is  God's  opportunity.' 

Feeling  deeply  depressed  and  dis- 
heartened, late  one  afternoon,  I  strolled 
down  to  the  famous  park.  The  sea  and 
sky  were  very  beautiful,  but  I  seemed 
to  have  no  share  in  their  beauty;  I  ap- 
peared to  myself  to  be  a  fugitive  in  an 
unfriendly  world.  I  sat  on  a  bench  and 
cast  a  vacant  look  on  the  world  before 
me.  I  felt  very  lonely,  and  longed,  as 
a  babe,  for  my  mother.  But  as  the  sun 
began  to  fade  away  from  the  sky,  I 
began  as  by  a  miracle,  to  feel  an  in- 
ward supply  of  power  and  courage.  The 
beauty  of  the  sea  and  sky  seemed  to 
have  been  made  for  me;  I  was  owner 
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of  all  that  I  saw.  I  seemed  to  myself 
for  the  moment  to  look  upon  the  world 
through  the  mystic  eyes  of  my  Oriental 
ancestors,  and  see  it,  so  far  as  a  youth 
could,  as  the  garment  of  God.  Surely 
the  Father  was  with  me.  'Why  art 
thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why 
art  thou  disquieted  in  me?  Hope  thou 
in  God.'  I  remember  with  perfect 
clearness  that  I  said  audibly,  'The  God 
who  created  me  and  these  wonders 
before  me  will  never  forsake  me,'  and 
arose  and  walked  like  a  strong  man. 

Now  you  have  the  privilege  of  ex- 
plaining this  experience  as  'an  uprush 
of  reserve  energy  from  the  subconscious 
realm,'  or  as  'nervous  reaction,'  or 
whatever  else  you  please.  What  /  know 
is  that  the  abiding  worth  of  an  experi- 
ence ranks  higher  in  the  world  of  real 
life  than  that  of  any  philosophy  about  it. 
From  that  day  to  this,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  I  have  often  stumbled 
and  fallen,  doubt  in  God's  providence 
has  never  secured  a  hold  upon  my 
mind,  nor  do  I  remember  that  I  have 
ever  failed  to  trust  that  He  is  mine  and 
I  am  His.  In  my  extremity  in  a  lonely 
world,  without  Bible,  preacher,  priest, 
or  sacrament,  I  came  into  living,  first- 
hand contact  with  the  Eternal  Reality. 

My  very  recent  friend,  Moses,  did 
not  forget  his  promise  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  a  position  for  me  in  some 
Syrian  store,  for  on  my  tenth  day  in 
New  York  he  sought  and  found  me  in 
Castle  Garden,  and,  with  a  generous 
smile,  told  me  of  a  merchant  who 
needed  a  katib,  —  bookkeeper,  —  and 
Moses  thought  I  was  the  man  for  the 
place.  Realizing  that  I  had  never  had 
any  experience  in  bookkeeping,  he  in- 
structed me  not  to  be  over-conscien- 
tious in  confessing  my  ignorance,  for 
he  was  certain  that  I  could  do  all  the 
bookkeeping  that  the  merchant  needed. 
The  customers  of  the  store  were  ped- 
dlers of  'jewelry  and  notions,'  who  did 
business  on  very  simple  lines,  and 
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almost  all  the  transactions  were  carried 
on  in  the  Arabic  language.  If  at  long 
intervals  some  orders  came  to  us  in 
El-Angleezy  —  English  —  Moses  pro- 
mised to  come  and  help  me  fill  them 
in  the  proper  manner. 

In  company  with  my  beneficent 
friend  I  proceeded  to  No.  5  Carlisle 
Street,  the  store  of  Khawaja  Maron, 
where  the  position  of  katib  awaited  me. 
Moses  introduced  me  to  the  proprietor 
as  'one  of  the  most  efficient  book- 
keepers he  ever  knew/  and  departed. 
Maron  told  me  that  the  salary  of  the 
position  I  was  seeking  was  twenty  dol- 
lars per  month,  and  that  I  would  be 
expected  to  perform  the  usual  duties 
of  a  katib.  I  accepted  the  offer  with 
gladness  of  heart,  promising  to  be  at 
my  '  desk '  at  seven  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

Recalling  the  time  when  as  a  school- 
teacher in  Syria  my  salary  was  three 
dollars  a  month  and  my  board,  twenty 
dollars,  seemed  to  me  a  species  of 
*  frenzied  financiering/  I  had  always 
known  the  position  of  katib  to  be  most 
conducive  to  dignity  and  elegance,  and 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment in  the  commercial  world;  there- 
fore I  had  every  reason  to  imagine  that 
my  new  position  at  5  Carlisle  Street 
was  the  gateway  to  riches  and  honor. 


in 

Before  seven  the  next  morning  I  was 
at  the  store.  The  proprietor,  who  slept 
in  a  room  in  the  rear  end  of  the  build- 
ing, was  just  out  of  bed  and  about  half 
dressed.  He  greeted  me  very  pleasant- 
ly, although  his  appearance  just  then, 
and  the  fact  that  he  slept  at  the  store, 
cooled  my  ardor  considerably.  After 
lighting  a  cigarette,  he  handed  me 
twelve  cents,  explaining  that  my  first 
duties  in  the  morning  were  '  to  go  down 
to  the  corner/  buy  a  scuttleful  of  coal 
for  ten  cents,  a  bundle  of  kindling 


wood  for  two  cents,  carry  the  ashes  out 
and  deposit  them  carefully  in  the  barrel 
on  the  sidewalk,  build  a  fire  in  the  stove, 
sweep  the  store  and  the  sidewalk,  see 
that  the  boxes  of  goods  on  the  shelves 
were  in  proper  order,  and  then  take  up 
my  clerical  duties.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  quantity  as  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
gramme that  pierced  my  heart  with 
many  sorrows.  Was  this  what  it  meant 
to  be  a  katib?  Was  this  what  I  had 
come  to  America  for?  Whatever  it  was, 
necessity  was  laid  upon  me  to  humble 
my  pride  and  accept  the  situation.  Did 
I  not  consent  to  the  spirit  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-First  Psalm,  my 
first  scriptural  lesson  in  America,  when 
I  repeated  reverently,  'Lord,  my  heart 
is  not  haughty,  nor  mine  eyes  lofty'? 
The  seemingly  menial  tasks  of  my  new 
office  came,  perhaps,  to  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  prayer. 

I  applied  myself  to  my  duties  as 
katib  most  conscientiously.  My  broom 
searched  the  remotest  and  darkest 
corners  of  the  store,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  made  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
it  the  envy  of  our  neighbors.  The 
boxes  of  *  jewelry  and  notions J  stood 
on  our  shelves  in  as  straight  lines  as 
any  courses  of  stone  I  ever  laid  as  a 
stonemason.  Even  Khawaja  Maron 
noticed  the  orderliness  and  cleanliness 
of  the  surroundings  and  pronounced 
them  *  exceptionally  good/  and  I  was 
really  proud  to  have  it  known  by  every 
one  who  came  into  our  store  that  it  was 
I  who  put  the  establishment  in  such 
order. 

But  our  store  was  put  to  other  uses 
which  were  not  strictly  commercial, 
but  which  the  social  habits  of  our 
Syrian  customers  demanded.  On 
rainy  days  it  fell  to  me  to  entertain 
groups  of  peddlers  who  sat  around  the 
stove,  smoked  cigarettes  of  'Navy 
Tobacco/  and  indulged  themselves  in 
their  simple  but  boisterous  pleasures. 
At  times  they  would  buy  a  wash-pitch- 
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erful  of  beer  and  drink  to  one  another's 
health  out  of  one  common  glass.  They 
would  offer  the  *  learned  katib '  a  foam- 
ing glass  of  the  beverage,  which  was 
invariably  refused. 

On  one  occasion  Maron  offered  the 
store  to  one  of  his  customers  for  the 
celebration  of  a  genuine  Syrian  wed- 
ding. The  offer  was  accepted  and  our 
commercial  establishment  resounded 
with  joy.  Other  than  Syrian  dwellers 
of  the  neighborhood  flocked  to  doors 
and  windows  and  feasted  their  souls 
on  things  which  their  eyes  had  never 
before  seen  nor  their  ears  heard.  We 
seated  the  bridegroom  (the  bride  was 
in  another  building)  in  the  place  of 
honor  —  behind  the  counter.  Beer  and 
arak  flowed  like  water.  The  men  sang 
aataba  and  the  women  zelaghet,  and 
we  all  partook  of  a  bounteous  feast 
which  was  spread  on  benches,  cases, 
and  chairs,  while  the  straight  rows  of 
boxes  of  'Fine  Combs/  'Collar  But- 
tons/ 'Baby  Rattles/  and  so  forth, 
looked  down  upon  us  from  the  shelves 
with  Occidental  serenity. 

My  salary  of  twenty  dollars  a  month 
did  not  prove  so  ample  for  my  every 
need  as  I  had  at  first  thought  it  would. 
Only  by  the  strictest  economizing  was 
I  able  to  secure  food  and  shelter  and 
other  necessities  at  an  outlay  of  only 
fifty  cents  a  day,  which  left  me  but  five 
dollars  a  month  as  a  sinking  fund  with 
which  to  pay  my  debts  and  fortify 
myself  against  accidents  and  sickness. 
I  had  only  two  suits  of  clothing,  one 
of  which  I  reserved  for  Sundays.  The 
winter  was  fast  approaching  and  I  had 
no  adequate  clothing  for  it.  I  envied 
every  man  I  saw  wearing  an  overcoat. 
Being  already  forty-five  dollars  in 
debt,  I  resolved  that  I  would  borrow 
no  more  under  any  conditions.  Com- 
pared with  the  temperature  of  Syria, 
the  cold  in  New  York  was  as  much  of 
a  revelation  to  me  as  the  skyscrapers. 
How  to  keep  warm  out  of  doors  was 


a  question  which  I  could  not  safely 
evade.  By  the  advice  of  a  well-disposed 
acquaintance  I  bought  a  coarse,  heavy 
shirt  which,  I  was  told,  was  made  of 
camel's  hair,  and  therefore  very  warm. 
I  was  glad  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  the  camel,  even  though  in  such  a 
roundabout  way,  as  well  as  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  John  the  Baptist, 
but  the  coarseness  of  the  shirt  militated 
strongly  against  all  my  ideas  of  refine- 
ment. It  was,  however,  my  chief  means 
of  defense  against  the  rigor  of  my  first 
winter  in  America,  my  memories  of 
whose  blasts  remain  keen  and  clear. 

Notwithstanding  my  humble  posi- 
tion as  katib,  I  was  not  long  in  New 
York  before  I  began  to  dream  dreams 
and  see  visions.  How  to  acquire  the 
priceless  privilege  of  being  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  was  the  first  and  foremost 
question  in  my  mind.  I  was  told  that 
I  did  not  need  to  be  in  such  a  hurry 
about  this  matter,  but  I  thought  dif- 
ferently, and  on  November  18,  1891, 
not  quite  six  weeks  after  I  landed  at 
Ellis  Island,  I  appeared  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  the  County  of 
New  York,  accompanied  by  an  inter- 
preter, and  asked  to  be  'admitted  into 
American  citizenship/  My  heart  never 
thrilled  with  holier  emotion  than  when 
I  assented  to  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
'  that  it  is  bona  fide  my  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  Prince, 
Potentate,  State  or  Sovereignty,  and 
particularly  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
of  whom  I  am  a  subject/  I  felt  such 
an  inward  sense  of  relief  and  exaltation 
that  my  countryman,  the  interpreter, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  an  alien.  It 
seemed  to  me  at  the  moment,  although 
of  course  not  so  clearly  as  it  does  now, 
that  by  that  act  I  had  forever  broken 
the  shackles  which  had  bound  me  and 
my  forefathers  for  ages  to  the  chariots 
of  tyrants,  and  had  become  a  citizen 
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of  a  country  whose  chief  function  was 
to  make  free,  enlightened,  useful  men. 
I  soon  also  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  few  college  men  in  the  Syrian 
colony,  foremost  among  whom  stood 
Khawaja  Najib  Arbeely,  the  Syrian 
inspector  of  immigrants  at  Ellis  Island, 
who  examined  me  upon  my  arrival  in 
New  York.  Being  eager  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  which  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
we  never  dared  even  to  talk  about,  I 
proposed  the  organizing  of  a  society 
whose  purpose  should  be  the  mutual 
benefit  of  its  own  members  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  various  interests  of 
the  Syrians  in  general.  The  suggestion 
met  with  favor  among  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  the  colony,  and  the  *  Syrian 
Scientific  and  Ethical  Society'  was 
organized.  Mr.  Arbeely  was  elected 
president  and,  to  my  amazement  and 
notwithstanding  my  shirt  of  camel's 
hair,  I  was  elected  vice-president.  It 
is  never  an  easy  task  to  bind  a  large 
number  of  Syrians  together  in  any  en- 
terprise. The  oppression  under  which 
they  have  lived  for  ages  has  well-nigh 
crushed  all  public  spirit  and  initiative 
out  of  them.  The  lifters  being  the 
very  few,  any  attempt  among  them  at 
collective  action  of  any  sort  is  beset 
with  grave  difficulties.  But  our  proudly 
titled  society  flourished  for  a  time 
beyond  our  most  extravagant  expec- 
tations. My  deep  interest  in  it,  and  in 
what  I  thought  was  to  be  its  future, 
made  me  eager  to  serve  it  in  almost  any 
capacity.  The  subjects  of  our  debates 
and  discussions  were  large  and  various. 
History,  philosophy,  the  good  and  evil 
of  immigration,  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Syrian  to  the  Irish  popula- 
tion of  Washington  Street,  —  these  and 
many  other  subjects  called  forth  the 
impassioned  eloquence  of  the  orators 
among  us,  who  spoke  with  perfect  con- 
fidence and  freedom,  and  often  regard- 
less of  the  facts. 


I  was  expected  to  make  an  'oration* 
at  any  time  and  on  any  subject.  Being 
one  of  the  very  few  in  the  society  who 
could  speak  the  classical  Arabic  in 
extemporaneous  address,  I  was  looked 
upon  by  many  of  my  fellow  members  as 
a  'real  orator/  and  credited  with  such 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  as  would  have 
dwarfed  the  resources  of  a  Herbert 
Spencer.  My  most  impassioned  appeals 
in  those  'orations '  were  for  the  stronger 
cohesion  of  the  Syrian  population  in 
the  great  city  in  which  we  lived,  and 
the  endeavor  on  the  part  of  our  people 
to  adopt  the  noble  principles  of  Amer- 
ican civilization,  of  which,  however,  I 
knew  nothing  at  the  time. 

The  headquarters  of  our  society  were 
established  at  Abraham's  restaurant. 
He  and  his  partner  Abu-Khalil  per- 
mitted us  to  hold  our  meetings  at  their 
eating  place  on  condition  that,  after 
every  regular  session,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  those  of  the  members  who  were 
really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
society,  should  purchase  at  least  one 
plate  each  of  a  spread  of  Syrian  sweets, 
such  as  wheat  starch  cooked  with 
grape  molasses,  rice  cooked  in  milk  and 
sugar,  and  other  dainties,  which  Abu- 
Khalil  served  with  incredible  prompt- 
ness after  it  had  been  *  moved  and 
seconded  to  adjourn.'  Abu-Khalil's 
anxiety  to  '  do  business '  during  the  ses- 
sions greatly  interfered  at  times  with 
the  proceedings.  His  customers  came 
in  at  all  hours,  until  late  in  the  evening, 
and  they  had,  of  course,  to  be  served. 
While  our  orators  were  toiling  to  round 
out  their  telling  periods,  Abu-Khalil 
would  sit  behind  the  counter  smoking 
his  narghile.  Utterly  unmindful  of  the 
significance,  at  least  to  the  speaker,  of 
an  approaching  climax,  he  would  in- 
terrupt at  the  most  critical  moment  by 
calling  into  the  kitchen,  'One  plate  of 
stuffed  squash  for  Khawaja  Abdu- 
Allah!'  Such  behavior  led  the  officers 
of  the  society  to  serious  disputes  with 
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Abu-Khalil  as  to  how  he  should  con- 
duct himself  during  our  sessions.  God 
and  Mammon  could  not  be  served  to- 
gether. 'The  Syrian  Scientific  and 
Ethical  Society'  was  driven  out  of 
Abraham's  restaurant,  and  after  some 
wandering  and  vain  searching  for  a 
suitable  shelter,  perished. 

While  the  untimely  death  of  our  so- 
ciety was  a  severe  disappointment  to 
me  as  one  deeply  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Syrian  colony,  individually 
I  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
the  results  of  my  activities  in  it  during 
its  brief  existence.  I  won  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  my  countrymen,  which 
seemed  to  raise  the  level  of  my  life  and 
make  me  forget  for  the  time  being  that 
I  was  a  poor  youth  clothed  in  garments 
of  camel's  hair.  After  hearing  my  first 
'oration'  at  one  of  the  meetings,  my 
employer,  Maron,  was  so  favorably 
impressed  that  on  the  next  morning  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  added  five 
dollars  to  my  salary,  declaring  with 
childlike  sincerity  that  he  had  never 
imagined  that  his  katib  was  so  '  learn- 
ed.' His  breast  heaved  with  pride 
when  many  of  our  countrymen  be- 
sought me  to  write  letters  for  them 
to  their  feudal  Lords  in  Syria,  'in  my 
profound  classical  Arabic.'  A  month 
later  he  added  another  five  dollars  to 
my  salary,  promising,  also,  to  give  me 
a  share  in  the  business  if  I  would  agree 
to  stay  with  him  permanently.  Friend 
Maron  further  concluded  that  I  was 
too  good  to  sweep  the  store,  which  duty 
he  assigned  to  a  peddler  wno  lodged  in 
the  back  room  in  the  building. 

All  that  was  indeed  glory  and  honor, 
and  some  money  for  me.  But  after 
having  spent  three  months  with  Maron 
I  discovered  unmistakably  that  I  was 
not  made  for  a.  commercial  career.  I 
never  could  remember  the  prices  of 
things  from  one  day  to  another,  while 
it  was  no  effort  at  all  for  me  to  commit 
to  memory  a  score  of  lines  of  poetry 
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by  reading  them  only  two  or  three  times . 
To  listen  to  those  peddlers  talk  with 
gushing  enthusiasm  and  satisfaction 
about  how  much  money  they  had  made 
on  their  trips,  was  really  painful  to  me. 
Being  in  business  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  money  appealed  to  me  very 
faintly,  even  in  my  poverty.  The  ideal 
side  of  life  gripped  mightily  at  the 
strings  of  my  heart.  There  was  no 
idealism  in  the  selling  of  hair-brushes, 
pipes,  cuff-buttons  and  the  like,  there- 
fore I  did  not  deem  it  the  proper  occu- 
pation for  me. 

IV 

While  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  I  was 
most  naturally  eager  to  accept  another 
position  which  was  offered  to  me  early 
in  the  spring,  and  which  seemed  to  me 
to  combine  both  the  commercial  and 
the  ideal  aspects  of  life.  About  that 
time  Mr.  Arbeely,  the  president  of  our 
Scientific  and  Ethical  Society,  began 
the  publication  of  Kowkab  America,— 
the  Star  of  America,  —  the  first  Arabic 
newspaper  ever  published  in  the  West- 
ern hemisphere,  and  offered  me  the 
position  of  literary  editor.  He  stated 
that  my  utterances  in  classical  Arabic 
at  the  meetings  of  the  society,  and  the 
public  spirit  which  permeated  them, 
convinced  him  that  I  was  the  man  for 
such  a  position,  and  he  hoped  I  might 
accept  it. 

With  difficulty  I  restrained  myself 
from  shouting  for  joy.  Was  it  possible 
that  I  was  to  occupy  the  commanding 
position  of  an  editor,  to  become  the 
fashioner  of  public  opinion,  so  soon 
after  my  arrival  in  America?  Certainly 
the  supreme  opportunity  of  my  life 
had  come;  the  open  road  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  my  hopes  and  ideals  was  now 
before  me.  My  salary  was  to  be  the 
same  at  the  start  as  that  which  I  had 
been  getting  as  katib,  with  the  promise 
of  a  substantial  increase  in  the  not  very 
far  future.  I  was  to  be  provided  with 
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comfortable  lodging  accommodations  in 
the  office  building  on  Pearl  Street,  and 
to  have  exclusive  quarters,  all  my  own, 
as  the  editor,  from  whom  much  was 
expected.  Desirable  as  a  larger  income 
was,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  only  a 
minor  matter.  The  dreaming  idealist 
in  me  had  the  upper  hand  of  the  pru- 
dent and  practical  commercialist. 

The  office  of  editor  offered  imperish- 
able rewards.  It  meant  intellectual 
expansion,  moral  and  social  victories, 
leadership  of  public  opinion,  and,  in 
this  case,  perhaps  the  inauguration  of 
a  political  movement  in  free  Amer- 
ica, which  might  at  least  mitigate  the 
tyranny  of  the  'unspeakable  Turk/  in 
our  mother  country.  Last,  but  not 
least,  was  it  not  very  probable  that  by 
virtue  of  my  position  as  editor  I  would 
in  due  time  be  admitted  to  the  circle  of 
editors  of  the  great  New  York  dailies, 
and  thus  come  in  close  touch  with  the 
highest  and  best  in  the  life  of  America? 

'Dreams  are  true  while  they  last, 
and  do  we  not  live  in  dreams?'  Woe  to 
that  youth  who  does  not  dream  on  a 
large  scale.  My  expectations  were  not 
only  laudable  but  commendable.  I  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Arbeely's  offer  the  very  day 
after  it  was  made,  promising  to  take 
up  my  duties  in  about  two  weeks. 

My  exalted  opinion  of  the  office  of 
editor  and  its  social  requirements  made 
me  shed  my  camel's  hair  shirt  and  buy 
a  real  white  stiff-bosomed  American 
shirt,  a  turn-down  collar  and  a  four-in- 
hand  necktie,  ready  tied.  That  was  as 
far  as  I  could  go  in  acquiring  suitable 
wearing  apparel  for  my  new  office,  and 
it  really  seemed  to  me  a  big  step  for- 
ward in  my  social  evolution.  During 
my  career  as  katib  I  had  shared  a 
bed  with  another  man  in  a  Syrian 
lodging-house,  at  an  expense  of  fifteen 
cents  a  night  for  both  of  us.  Our  room 
was  possessed  of  a  peculiar  type  of 
odor,  which  neither  my  bedfellow  nor  I 
knew  how  to  modify.  When  I  accepted 


the  new  position  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
that  that  room  was  the  most  suitable 
lodging  for  the  editor  of  the  first  Arabic 
newspaper  ever  published  in  the  West- 
ern hemisphere,  even  for  the  two  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  I  was  to  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  a  more  desirable  envir- 
onment. I  dissolved  partnership  with 
my  bedfellow  immediately  and  in  a 
businesslike  manner,  leaving  to  him  all 
the  bedding  I  had  brought  with  me 
from  Syria,  which  had  increased  rather 
than  decreased  by  use. 

Our  newspaper  office  force  consist- 
ed of  Najib  Arbeely,  the  proprietor,  a 
Damascene;  Hbib  Patrekian,  the  pub- 
lisher, an  Armenian;  Yusuf  Hajj,  the 
compositor,  a  Beyroutine;  and  my- 
self. Our  journalistic  enterprise  began 
most  auspiciously.  Its  advent  was  cele- 
brated at  headquarters  by  a  large  com- 
pany .of  Syrians  and  a  few  Americans, 
largely  reporters.  The  rooms,  which 
the  artful  proprietor  decorated  with 
rich  Oriental  draperies,  were  packed 
with  happy  guests,  and  eloquence 
flowed  no  less  copiously  than  beer  and 
arak.  The  New  York  papers  gave  gen- 
erous accounts  of  our  undertaking,  and 
the  warm  congratulations  of  educators, 
poets,  and  prelates  poured  upon  us 
from  all  over  Syria. 

I  was  decidedly  proud  when,  upon 
my  arrival  at  the  office  to  assume  my 
editorial  duties,  I  read  on  the  door  of 
a  small  room,  'The  Editor's  Room.  No 
Admittance.'  That  was  a  justifiable 
and  stimulating  exclusiveness,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  splendid  career.  My  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  headquarters,  however, 
tended  to  weaken  my  confidence  that 
I  was  connected  with  a  great  enterprise. 

Our  offices  occupied  a  small  apart- 
ment, apparently  intended  originally 
for  light  housekeeping.  It  consisted  of 
three  rooms  and  a  'kitchenette.'  The 
proprietor  and  the  publisher  slept  in 
the  main  office,  in  folding  beds  which 
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were  disguised  in  the  day-time  to  appear 
as  something  else.  The  compositor 
slept  among  his  type-cases,  Mr.  Ar- 
beely's  brother  in  the  kitchenette,  and 
I  in  my  'editor's  room/  Before  many 
weeks  the  compositor  rebelled  against 
sleeping  in  the  'type  room,'  where  the 
smell  of  benzine,  oil,  and  paper  threat- 
ened his  health.  By  the  direction  of  the 
proprietor  he  moved  his  bed  into  my 
room  'temporarily.'  Soon  after,  the 
brother  of  the  'boss'  discovered  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  secure 
sufficient  rest  in  the  kitchenette,  which 
was  the  wash-room  for  all  the  office 
force,  and  wondered  whether  he  could 
not  be  accommodated  '  for  the  present ' 
in  the  editor's  room.  It  was  decided 
by  his  brother  that  he  could.  The  three 
cots  which  beset  my  desk  behind  and 
before,  with  their  complements  of 
clothing  and  shoes,  were  hardly  con- 
ducive to  lofty  flights  of  literary  genius. 
But  that  was  not  all.  The  proprietor's 
other  brother,  who  was  a  physician, 
would  often  bring  his  '  special  patients ' 
into  my  room  for  examination,  and  re- 
quest me  to  'kindly  go  into  the  other 
room  for  a  few  minutes.' 

It  soon  developed  also  that  my  duties 
as  editor  had  been  intended  by  the  pro- 
prietor to  be  as  multifarious  as  were  my 
duties  as  katib.  I  was  required  to  keep 
the  accounts,  to  look  after  the  list  of 
subscribers,  attend  to  a  large  part  of  the 
business  correspondence,  solicit  adver- 
tisements, do  the  work  of  a  reporter, 
and  even  help  fold  the  papers  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  mail,  besides  editing 
every  item  which  went  into  the  paper. 

In  the  rather  distressing  circum- 
stances a  philosophical  turn  of  mind 
came  to  my  rescue.  I  tried  to  read  the 
gospel  of  my  destiny  in  the  light  of  the 
years,  and  not  the  days  and  months, 
and  to  look  upon  the  present  difficulties 
as  merely  transient.  Our  enterprise 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  as  a  healthy  in- 
fant its  potentialities  were  great.  The 


path  of  success  and  glory  most  often 
traverses  swamps  and  deserts,  and  those 
who  have  the  vision  of  ultimate  triumph 
must  learn  to  endure  hardships  as  true 
soldiers.  I  thought  of  what  the  proprie- 
tor had  often  told  me  of  the  poverty 
and  hard  struggles  of  some  great  Amer- 
ican editors  at  the  beginning  of  their 
careers,  and  often  quoted  to  myself  the 
great  saying  of  Mohammed,  'Heaven  is 
under  the  shadow  of  swords ! '  Further- 
more, by  being  obliged  to  translate  the 
general  news  from  the  American  news- 
papers, under  the  supervision  of  the 
proprietor  and  by  the  constant  aid  of 
the  dictionary,  I  was  acquiring  a  very 
serviceable  English  vocabulary. 

I  counted  it  a  great  honor  also  when 
I  was  sent  to  interview  Dr.  Charles 
Briggs,  professor  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  when  he  was  being  tried  for 
heresy  by  the  New  York  Presbytery. 
By  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  I  ventured 
to  ask  Dr.  Briggs  whether  he  still  be- 
lieved in  Christ.  The  Professor  smiled 
quizzically  and  answered  me  with  a 
quotation  from  the  First  Epistle  of 
John:  ' "And  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'"  The 
interview  was  'satisfactory,'  but  I  still 
entertain  the  suspicion  that  Dr.  Briggs, 
inwardly,  treated  my  pretentious  visit 
to  him  as  a  joke. 

With  such  means  of  consolation  in 
mind  I  addressed  myself  to  my  task, 
for  a  whole  year,  with  unreserved  de- 
votion and  with  the  determination  of  a 
man  who  was  bound  to  succeed.  No 
Horace  Greeley  ever  wrote  editorials 
with  a  clearer  sense  of  his  own  infalli- 
bility than  I  did  in  the  Kowkab.  My 
objective  was  no  less  than  to  be  the 
disinterested  reformer  of  my  people,  to 
whom  I  directed  a  series  of  editorials, 
brimful  of  fatherly  advice. 

Contrary,  however,  to  my  most  con- 
fident expectations,  the  proprietor 
looked  upon  my  policy  with  disfavor. 
He  contended  that  my  bugle-calls  to 
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the  Syrians  to  follow  the  path  of  Amer- 
ican civilization  were  bound  to  arouse 
the  suspicion  of  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties. The  K&wkab,  he  said,  was  meant 
to  be  loyal  to  the  Sultan,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  the  majority  of  its 
subscribers  were  residents  of  Turkey. 
If  Abdul  Hamid  should  for  any  reason 
stop  the  circulation  of  the  paper  in  his 
empire  our  whole  enterprise  must  cease 
to  be.  The  publisher  also  protested 
against  any  show  of  antagonism  to 
Turkey  in  our  columns,  chiefly  because 
his  brother  held  office  in  one  of  the 
Turkish  provinces,  and  he  had  written 
to  our  office  that  the  least  manifesta- 
tion of  disloyalty  on  our  part  might 
cost  him  not  only  his  office,  but  his 
liberty  as  a  citizen.  That  was  a  severe 
disappointment  to  me.  The  hand  of  the 
Turk  was  still  heavy  upon  me,  even  on 
Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Apparently  the  course  of  my  destiny 
lay  in  another  direction  than  that  of 
journalism.  The  Kowkab  did  not  make 
the  forward  strides  I  had  expected  it 
would.  My  task  as  editor  grew  harder 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  less  dignified, 
rather  than  the  reverse.  Serious  differ- 
ences occurred  between  the  proprietor 
and  the  publisher,  which  led  them  one 
evening  to  a  fist  fight.  Discord  ruled 
our  office,  and  I  concluded  to  seek  new 
pastures  outside  New  York.  By  exer- 
cising strict  economy  I  had  succeeded 
in  paying  my  debts  and  buying  an  over- 
coat (at  a  fire-sale)  and  a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  Otherwise  I  was  penniless. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  my  decision  to  depart  from 
New  York  altogether  was  only  in  small 
part  the  result  of  my  dissatisfaction 
with  my  lot  as  editor.  The  real  cause 
lay  much  deeper.  The  Syrian  colony  in 
New  York  seemed  to  me  to  be  simply 
Syria  on  a  smaller  scale.  During  my 


stay  of  nearly  eighteen  months  in  it  I 
did  not  have  occasion  to  speak  ten  sen- 
tences in  English.  We  ate  the  same 
dishes,  spoke  the  same  language,  told 
the  same  stories,  indulged  in  the  same 
pleasures,  and  were  torn  by  the  same 
feuds,  as  those  that  had  filled  our  lives 
on  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. I  seemed  to  be  almost  as  far 
from  the  real  life  of  America  as  if  I 
had  been  living  in  Beyrout  or  Tripoli. 
The  only  glimpses  I  had  of  the  higher 
life  of  this  country  came  to  me  through 
the  very  few  enlightened  Syrians  who 
mingled  extensively  with  the  better 
class  of  Americans,  and  who  only  oc- 
casionally visited  our  colony. 

The  sum  total  of  my  year-and-a- 
halfs  experience  in  New  York  convin- 
ced me  that  it  was  most  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  a  foreigner  to  become 
really  Americanized  while  living  in  a 
colony  of  his  own  kinsmen.  Just  as  the 
birth  of  a  new  species  can  never  take 
place  without  a  radical  break  with  the 
parent  stock,  so  the  thorough  trans- 
formation of  a  foreigner  into  an  Amer- 
ican can  never  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  complete  departure,  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  of  that  individual  from 
his  kindred. 

I  often  asked  myself,  in  those  days, 
where  and  how  do  the  real  Americans 
live?  Who  are  the  people  who  foster 
and  maintain  that  American  civiliza- 
tion of  which  I  hear  so  much,  but  which 
I  have  not  yet  known?  I  have  seen 
a  multitude  of  Irish,  Italians,  Poles, 
Russians,  Chinese,  and  other  human 
elements  which  make  up  the  commun- 
ity in  which  I  am  living,  but  where  are 
the  Americans  ?  It  seemed  to  me  that 
in  a  cosmopolitan  city  like  New  York 
it  was  well-nigh  impossible  for  a  poor 
foreigner  like  me  to  come  into  helpful 
contact  with  its  real  American  fami- 
lies. Therefore  I  would  leave  the  great 
city  and  seek  the  smaller  centres  of 
population,  where  men  came  in  friendly 
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touch  with  one  another,  daily.  It  had 
been  made  clear  to  me  that  a  purely 
commercial  career  could  not  satisfy 
me,  that  I  had  a  deep  longing  for  some- 
thing more  in  the  life  of  America  than 
the  mere  loaves  and  fishes,  therefore 
that  something  would  I  seek. 

But,  as  has  been  already  stated,  at 
the  end  of  my  year-and-a-half's  labors 
in  New  York,  I  found  myself  almost 
penniless.  I  had  not  enough  money 
to  carry  me  two  hundred  miles  from 
that  city.  Whatever  my  theory  of  the 
*  loaves  and  fishes '  may  have  been,  the 
fact  was  that  I  sorely  needed  them. 

It  so  happened  that  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  I  had  in  America  at  the 
time  was  a  young  man,  a  graduate  of 
the  Syrian  Protestant  College  in  Bey- 
rout,  who  was  engaged  by  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  Pittsburgh  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Syrians  in  that 
city.  Amin  sent  me  a  most  urgent  in- 
vitation and  money  enough  to  come 
to  him.  He  thought  his  salary  would 
keep  us  both,  until  we  had  matured 
our  plans  for  the  future.  We  were  'to 
live  and  die  together!' 

Fortune  smiled  also  from  another 
direction.  Several  Syrian  silk-mer- 
chants in  New  York,  learning  that  I 
was  about  to  leave  the  colony  and  that 
I  was  in  straitened  financial  circum- 
stances, offered  to  give  me  all  the  silk 
goods  I  might  want  to  sell  in  my  tra- 
vels, 'to  keep  me  alive  until  I  found 
a  more  congenial  occupation,'  —  for 
which  goods  I  was  to  pay  at  my  con- 
venience. The  selling  of  silk,  or  any- 
thing else,  was  really  hateful  tome, 
but  the  urgent  necessity  compelled  me 
to  carry  with  me  a  small  quantity  of 
the  fabrics.  The  Syrian  missionary  in 
New  York  introduced  me  to  the  noted 
Presbyterian  divine,  Dr.  David  Gregg 
of  Brooklyn,  who  gave  me  a  letter  of 
recommendation.  In  compliance  with 
wise  advice  I  went  also  to  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke,  then  pastor  of  the  Brick 


Presbyterian  Church,  and  requested 
his  endorsement  of  Dr.  Gregg's  letter. 
Dr.  van  Dyke  met  me  very  cordially, 
but  felt  some  hesitancy  about  giving 
a  recommendation  to  one  who  was  an 
entire  stranger  to  him.  But  I  said  to 
him,  in  my  broken  English,  not  to  be 
afraid  because  '  /  was  very  good  man '/ 
at  which  I  saw  him  turn  his  face  from 
me  and  smile.  Reaching  to  the  book- 
case behind  him  he  took  out  a  book 
of  a  very  strange  character  and  asked 
me  whether  I  could  read  that.  I  said, 
'No.  This  must  be  Babylon  writing.' 
Shaking  with  laughter,  he  said,  'It  is 
shorthand.'  He  wrote  on  my  letter, 
'I  join  in  Dr.  Gregg's  wish  for  Mr. 
Rihbany's  success,'  and  so  forth,  and 
dismissed  me  with  a  'God  bless  you.' 

Armed  with  those  weighty  docu- 
ments, on  the  strength  of  which  a  man 
of  stronger  commercial  instincts  than 
I  possessed  might  have  done  much 
business,  I  started  out  of  New  York. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  station  to  take  my  first  rail- 
way trip  in  America,  the  luxurious 
coaches  seemed  forbidden  to  me.  Re- 
calling to  mind  the  rough  and  dingy 
*  third-class '  car  in  which  I  was  shipped 
from  Marseilles  to  Havre,  I  thought 
certainly  the  plush-seated,  mahogany- 
finished  coaches  which  stood  before  me 
were  not  for  penniless  foreigners  such 
as  I  was.  Failing  to  find  the  humble 
conveyances  I  was  looking  for,  I  asked 
a  uniformed  man,  *  Which  the  train 
to  Pittsburgh?'  Pointing  to  the  train 
which  I  had  inspected  three  times,  he 
said,  'This.'  Still  afraid  of  getting  into 
the  wrong  car  I  gazed  at  the  man,  who, 
perceiving  my  perplexed  condition, 
took  me  by  the  arm  to  the  door  of  one 
of  those  costly  coaches  and  said,  '  Get 
in  here.'  I  immediately  obeyed,  and 
the  moving  palace  carried  me  to  Pitts- 
burgh, where  my  friend  Amin  and  I 
were  to  seek  as  our  fortune  the  best 
things  in  the  life  of  America. 


(To  be  continued.} 


FROM  BEND  TO  BURNS 


BY   DALLAS  LORE   SHARP 


THE  clutch  snapped  in  with  a  jump. 
Forward,  backward  shot  the  lever  — 
we  were  rounding  a  corner  in  a  whirl 
of  dust,  Bend  behind  us,  and  the  auto- 
stage,  like  some  giant  jack-rabbit, 
bounding  through  the  sage-brush  for 
Burns,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
across  the  desert. 

Think  of  starting  from  New  York 
for  Wilmington,  Delaware,  or  from 
Boston  for  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
with  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  but 
sage-brush  and  greasewood  and  stony 
laval  ridges  and  a  barely  discernible 
trail  in  between !  with  a  homesteader's 
shack  for  Providence,  another  shack  for 
Norwich,  then  sage,  sage,  sage! 

It  was  the  size  of  the  West  and  the 
spirit  of  the  West  —  this  combination 
of  sage  and  automobile  —  that  struck 
me  as  most  unlike  things  back  East, 
size  and  spirit  commensurate.  The  dif- 
ference was  not  one  of  race  or  blood. 
The  new  Northwest  had  very  largely 
come  out  of  the  older  East,  the  same 
blood  there  as  here,  but  a  different  spir- 
it. Spirit  is  an  elastic  thing;  and  if  we 
had  the  spaciousness  of  that  western 
country,  we  should  doubtless  have  the 
soul  to  fill  it,  as  the  little  town  of  Burns 
fills  it  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
sage,  whichever  way  you  go. 

We  were  *  going  in'  from  Bend,  over 
the  High  Desert.  We  were  to  speak  to 
the  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Burns.  We 
were  to  visit  the  great  Malheur  Lake 
Reservation  just  south  of  Burns,  and 
the  vast  wild  lands  of  the  Steins  Moun- 
tains on  farther  south,  which  the  State 
has  since  turned  into  a  wild-animal  re- 
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servation.  We  were  also  bringing  in 
with  us  a  carload  of  young  trout  to 
stock  the  Silvies  River  and  the  creeks 
about  Burns. 

Our  telegram  had  gone  around  by 
Baker  City,  Sumpter,  and  Canyon 
City;  thence  had  been  relayed  by  tele- 
phone to  Burns;  our  car-load  of  finger- 
ling  trout  was  to  follow  us  by  auto- 
truck from  Bend  over  the  desert;  and 
we  —  the  July  morning  found  us  head- 
ing over  a  horizon  of  gray  sage  into 
the  sunrise,  the  purplish  pine  stems  of 
the  Deschutes  Forest  Reservation  far 
to  south  and  west  of  us,  and  over  them, 
in  the  far  northwest,  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Jefferson  and  the  Three  Sisters. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  seen; 
not  at  this  point,  that  is,  for  we  were 
but  just  starting,  and  were  using  all 
our  eyes  to  hang  on  with. 

I  had  never  ridden  from  Bend  to 
Burns  by  auto-stage  before,  and  I  did 
not  realize  at  first  that  you  could  hold 
yourself  down  by  merely  anchoring 
your  feet  under  the  rail  and  gripping 
everything  in  sight.  It  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  using  all  your  hands  and  knees 
and  feet.  But  at  the  start  I  was  wasting 
my  strength,  as,  with  eyes  fixed  and 
jaw  set,  I  even  held  on  to  my  breath 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  car. 

The  desert  was  entirely  new  to  me; 
so  was  the  desert  automobile.  I  had 
been  looking  forward  eagerly  to  this 
first  sight  of  the  sage  plains;  but  I  had 
not  expected  the  automobile,  and  could 
see  nothing  whatever  of  the  sage-brush 
until  I  had  learned  to  ride  the  car. 
I  had  ridden  an  automobile  before;  I 
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had  driven  one  —  a  staid  and  even- 
going  eastern  car  which  I  had  left  at 
home  in  the  stable.  I  thought  I  knew 
an  automobile;  but  I  found  that  I  had 
never  been  on  one  of  western  desert 
breed.  The  best  bucker  at  the  Pendle- 
ton  Round-Up  is  but  a  rocking-horse 
in  comparison.  I  doubt  if  you  could 
experience  death  in  any  part  of  the 
world  more  times  for  twenty  dollars 
than  by  auto-stage  from  Bend  to  Burns. 

The  trail  takes  account  of  every  pos- 
sible bunch  of  sage-brush  and  grease- 
wood  to  be  met  with  on  the  way.  It 
never  goes  over  a  bunch  if  it  can  go 
around  a  bunch;  and  as  there  is  nothing 
but  bunches  all  the  way,  the  road  is 
very  devious.  It  turns,  here  and  there, 
every  four  or  five  feet, — perhaps  the 
sage-brush  clumps  average  five  feet 
apart, — and  it  has  a  habit,  too,  when- 
ever it  sees  the  homesteader's  wire- 
fences,  of  dashing  for  them,  down  one 
side  of  the  claim,  then  short  about  the 
corner  and  down  the  other  side  of  the 
claim,  steering  clear  of  all  the  clumps 
of  sage,  but  ripping  along  horribly  near 
to  the  sizzling  barbs  of  the  wire  and 
the  un trimmed  stubs  on  the  juniper 
posts.  Then  off  it  darts  into  the  brush, 
this  way,  that  way,  every  way,  which 
in  the  end  proves  to  be  the  way  to 
Burns,  but  no  one  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trip  could  believe  it  —  no  one  from 
the  East,  I  mean. 

The  utter  nowhereness  of  that  desert 
trail,  of  its  very  start  and  finish!  I  had 
been  used  to  starting  from  Hingham 
and  arriving  —  and  I  am  two  whole 
miles  from  the  station  at  that.  Here  at 
Mullein  Hill  I  can  see  South,  East,  and 
North  Weymouth,  plain  Weymouth, 
and  Weymouth  Heights,  with  Queen 
Anne's  Corner  only  a  mile  away;  Han- 
over Four  Corners,  Assinippi,  Egypt, 
Cohasset,  and  Nantasket  are  hardly 
five  miles  off;  and  Boston  itself  is  but 
sixty  minutes  distant  by  automobile, 
Eastern  time. 


It  is  not  so  between  Bend  and  Burns. 
Time  and  space  are  different  concepts 
there.  Here  in  Hingham  you  are  never 
without  the  impression  of  somewhere. 
If  you  stop  you  are  in  Hingham;  if 
you  go  on  you  are  in  Cohasset,  per- 
haps. You  are  somewhere  always.  But 
between  Bend  and  Burns  you  are  al- 
ways in  the  sage-brush  and  right  on  the 
distant  edge  of  time  and  space,  which 
seems  by  contrast  with  Hingham  the 
very  middle  of  nowhere.  Massachu- 
setts time  and  space,  and  doubtless 
European,  as  Kant  and  Schopenhauer 
maintained,  are  not  world-elements  in- 
dependent of  myself,  at  all,  but  only 
a  priori  forms  of  perceiving.  That  will 
not  do  from  Bend  to  Burns.  They  are 
independent  things  out  there.  You  can 
whittle  them  and  shovel  them.  They 
are  sage-brush  and  sand,  respectively. 
Nor  do  they  function  there  as  here  in 
the  East,  determining,  according  to  the 
metaphysicians,  the  sequence  of  condi- 
tions, and  positions  of  objects  toward 
each  other;  for  the  sage  will  not  ad- 
mit of  it.  The  Vedanta  well  describes 
the  'thmg-in-itself'  between  Bend  and 
Burns  in  what  it  says  of  Brahman: 
'it  is  not  split  by  time  and  space,  and 
is  free  from  all  change/ 

That  does  not  describe  the  journey; 
there  was  plenty  of  change  in  that,  at 
the  rate  we  went,  and  according  to  the 
exceeding  number  of  sage-bushes  we 
passed.  It  was  all  change,  though  all 
sage.  We  never  really  tarried  by  the 
side  of  any  sage-bush.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  do  that  and  keep  the  car  shying 
rhythmically — now  on  its  two  right 
wheels,  now  on  its  two  left  wheels  — 
past  the  sage-bush  next  ahead.  Not  the 
journey,  I  say;  it  is  only  the  concept, 
the  impression  of  the  journey,  that  can 
be  likened  to  Brahman.  But  that 
single,  unmitigated  impression  of  sage 
and  sand,  of  nowhereness,  was  so  en- 
tirely unlike  all  former  impressions, 
that  I  am  glad  I  made  the  journey 
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from  Boston  in  order  to  go  from  Bend 
to  Burns. 

You  lose  no  time  getting  at  the  im- 
pression. It  begins  in  Bend  —  long 
before  that,  indeed,  being  distributed 
generally  over  all  this  Oregon  country. 
At  Bend  the  railroad  terminates.  The 
only  thing  you  can  do  at  Bend  is  to 
go  back,  —  unless  you  are  bound  for 
Burns.  The  impression  does  not  begin 
at  Bend,  and  it  does  not  end  at  Burns. 
It  only  deepens.  For  at  Burns  there  is 
not  so  much  as  a  railroad  terminus. 
You  cannot  go  back  from  Burns,  or 
'out,'  as  the  citizens  say,  until  there 
are  enough  of  your  mind  to  charter  the 
auto-stage.  The  next  railroad  terminus 
to  Burns  is  at  Vale,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  of  sage  beyond,  some- 
what north  by  east. 

Not  split  by  time  and  space,  and  free 
from  all  change,  single,  deep,  indelible 
—  gray  is  the  desert  from  Bend  to 
Burns. 

It  was  7.10  in  the  morning  when  we 
started  from  Bend,  it  was  after  eight 
in  the  evening  when  we  swung  into 
Burns.  At  noon  we  halted  for  dinner 
at  a  rude  roadhouse,  half  of  the  jour- 
ney done;  at  one  o'clock  we  started  on 
with  a  half  of  it  yet  to  go  —  at  the 
same  pace;  over  the  same  trail;  through 
the  same  dust  and  sun  and  sage,  —  the 
other  car  of  our  party,  that  had  fol- 
lowed us  so  far,  now  taking  the  lead. 
There  were  details  enough,  there  was 
variety  enough,  had  one  but  time  and 
the  eyes  to  see.  I  had  neither.  This 
was  my  first  day  in  the  desert;  and  it 
was  the  desert  that  I  had  come  out  to 
traverse  —  it  was  the  sage  and  the 
sand,  the  roll,  the  reach  to  the  hori- 
zon, the  gray,  sage-gray  that  I  had 
come  out  to  see.  I  must  travel  swift 
and  look  far  off.  For  you  cannot  com- 
pass the  desert  horizon  at  a  glance. 
Nor  can  you  see  at  a  glance  this  desert 
gray.  It  is  so  low  a  tone,  a  color  so  hard 
to  fix!  I  must  see  sage-gray  until  it 


should  dye  the  very  grain  of  my  imagi- 
nation, as  the  bitter  flavor  of  the  sage 
stains  the  blood,  and  tastes  in  the  very 
flesh  of  sage-hen. 

A  day  was  not  long  enough;  one 
hundred  and  fifty  speeding  miles  could 
not  carry  me  fast  enough  or  far  enough 
to  see  the  desert.  And  if  I  should  stop 
to  look  for  the  desert  life,  for  the  parts, 
I  would  miss  the  whole.  But  I  had  my 
hand  instinctively  upon  the  driver's 
arm  when  a  sage  sparrow  darted  in 
front  of  the  car.  It  was  a  new  bird  to 
me.  Then  a  sage  thrasher  flitted  away 
and  alighted  as  the  car  sped  past  — 
another  new  bird!  A  badger  drew  into 
its  burrow — I  had  never  seen  the  bad- 
ger at  home;  a  lizard,  a  small  horned- 
toad,  a  gray-and-yellow-wfnged  grass- 
hopper, a  sage  rat  —  two  —  three  of 
them  —  all  new,  all  children  of  the 
desert!  A  little  shrike,  a  cluster  of 
squat  golden-balled  flowers,  a  patch  of 
purple  things  close  to  the  sand,  giving 
a  drop  of  color  to  the  stretch  of  gray; 
a  slender  striped  chipmunk,  a  small 
brown  owl  dangling  between  the  sage 
clumps,  and  calling  like  a  flicker,  an- 
other at  the  mouth  of  an  old  bad- 
ger's den  —  the  burrowing  owl,  to  be 
sure,  and  the  first  one  I  have  ever  seen! 
Whir-r-r-r-r  —  the  great  sage-hen!  and 
my  hand  shot  out  again  —  this  time 
at  the  steering  wheel. 

The  driver  only  grunted,  and  opened 
the  throttle  a  little  wider  if  anything. 
He  was  not  after  sage-hens;  he  was  on 
the  road  to  Burns. 

If  only  he  would  blow  out  a  tire!  He 
did  break  a  rear  axle  later  on  in  the 
afternoon,  and  to  my  amazement  and 
chagrin  pulled  a  spare  one  out  of  his 
toolbox,  and  had  it  on  as  if  it  were 
part  of  the  programme.  But  he  gave  me 
a  chance  to  start  my  first  jack-rabbit 
and  send  him  careening  over  the  plain. 
I  crept  up  on  a  western  night  hawk,  too ; 
gathered  the  most  glorious  of  American 
primroses,  an  almost  stemless  flower 
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like  all  of  the  desert  plants,  white  and 
as  large  as  a  morning-glory.  I  snatched 
and  threw  into  the  car  eight  other  new 
species  of  desert  flowers;  nibbled  a  leaf 
of  the  sage  and  some  of  the  salty  Shad- 
scale;  picked  up  a  large  fragment  of 
black  obsidian,  and  beside  it  a  broken 
Indian  arrowhead  of  the  same  laval 
glass;  saw  where  a  coyote  had  been 
digging  out  picket-pins;  and  was  try- 
ing to  capture  a  scorpion  when  the 
mended  car  overtook  me  —  and  on 
through  the  sage  we  rolled. 

Another  stop  like  this  and  my  desert 
would  be  lost.  One  cannot  watch  a 
desert.  But  one  can  a  scorpion,  and  to 
leave  the  only  live  scorpion  I  had  ever 
seen  was  hard.  As  we  whirled  past  a 
camping  freighter,  his  horses  out- 
spanned  in  the  sun,  I  envied  him  the  ten 
days  he  was  taking  to  cover  what  I  was 
being  hurled  across  in  one.  To  freight 
it  across  the  High  Desert!  to  feel  the 
beating  sun  at  midday,  and  at  mid- 
night the  bite  of  the  frost!  To  waken 
in  the  unspeakable  freshness  of  the 
cold  dawn  to  the  singing  of  the  sage 
thrasher;  and  at  twilight,  the  long 
desert  twilight,  to  watch  the  life  of  the 
silent  plains  awaken,  to  hear  the  quak- 
ing call  of  the  burrowing  owls,  and  far 
off  through  the  shadows  the  cry  of  the 
prowling  coyotes! 

If  something  else  would  happen  to 
the  car  —  something  serious  —  all  four 
axles  at  once!  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
We  were  destined  to  sleep  in  Burns 
—  a  restless  sleep,  however.  I  would 
much  rather  take  my  chances  next 
time  with  the  occasional  scorpions  in 
the  sage.  But  we  were  due  in  Burns 
that  night.  We  were  to  speak  to  the 
Rod  and  Gun  Club.  We  were  to  tell 
them  that  the  carload  of  young  fish 
would  be  on  the  road  by  midnight; 
that  we  had  seen  the  truck  at  Bend; 
that  they  could  expect  the  fish  surely 
by  evening  of  the  next  day. 

On  we  sped  into  the  sage,  on  into  the 


lengthening  afternoon.  The  scattered 
juniper  trees,  strangely  like  orchard 
trees  at  a  distance,  becoming  more 
numerous,  the  level  stretches  more 
varied  and  broken,  with  here  and  there 
a  cone-like  peak  appearing  —  Glass 
Buttes  to  the  south,  Buck  Mountain 
to  the  north,  with  Wagon  Tire  and 
Iron  mountains  farther  off.  Early  in 
the  forenoon  we  had  passed  several 
homesteaders '  claims,  —  spots  of  de- 
solation in  the  desert,  —  and  now,  as 
the  afternoon  wore  on,  the  lonely 
settler's  shack  and  wire  fence  began  to 
appear  again. 

I  have  seen  many  sorts  of  despera- 
tion, but  none  like  that  of  the  men  who 
attempt  to  make  a  home  out  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  High  Desert 
sage.  For  this  is  so  much  more  than 
they  need.  Three  feet  by  six  in  the 
sage  is  land  enough  —  and  then  there 
were  no  need  of  wire  for  a  fence  or  a 
well  for  water.  Going  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  or  into  mines  by  a  lift,  are 
none  too  high  prices  to  pay  for  life; 
but  going  out  on  the  desert  with  a 
government  claim  and  the  necessary 
plough,  the  necessary  wire  fence,  the 
necessary  years  of  residence,  and  other 
things  made  necessary  by  law,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  required  by  nature 
and  perhaps  by  marriage,  is  to  pay  all 
too  dearly  for  death,  and  to  make  of 
one's  funeral  a  needlessly  desolate 
thing.  A  man  ploughing  the  sage!  his 
woman  keeping  the  shack !  —  a  patch 
of  dust  against  the  dust;  a  shadow 
within  a  shadow,  and  nothing  then  but 
sage  and  sand  and  space. 

We  were  nearing  Silver  Creek,  some 
forty  miles,  perhaps,  from  Burns, 
when  ahead,  and  off  to  the  right  of  us 
rose  a  little  cloud  of  dust.  I  watched 
it  with  interest,  wondering  what  it 
might  be,  until  through  the  sage  I 
made  out  a  horseman  galloping  hard 
to  intercept  us,  as  I  thought.  I  could 
not  reach  ahead  with  my  eye  to  the 
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windings  of  our  narrow  road,  but  unless 
we  made  in  his  direction  we  should 
leave  him  far  in  the  rear.  He  had 
measured  the  distance,  too,  for  I  saw 
him  bend  in  the  saddle  and  his  horse 
sink  deeper  into  the  sage  as  they  lay 
down  to  the  race. 

He  was  going  to  miss  us  surely, 
for  we  were  driving  like  the  wind. 
Then  he  snatched  off  his  sombrero, 
waved  it  over  his  head,  pulled  hard  to 
the  right  to  catch  us  farther  down  on 
a  curve,  and  sent  his  horse  at  a  dead 
run  over  a  ridge  of  laval  stones,  —  a 
run  to  rob  the  rest  of  my  automobile 
journey  of  all  its  terrors. 

Our  car  slowed  down,  as  the  rider, 
a  cowboy,  lurched  into  the  road. 

*  I  Ve  a  dying  man  in  here/  he  began, 
jerking  his  hand  toward  a  shanty  off 
in  the  sage.  *  Will  you  take  him  to  the 
doctor  in  Burns?' 

The  driver  did  not  open  his  mouth, 
but  turned  and  looked  at  us.  The  car 
was  crowded.  Both  running  boards 
were  piled  with  traps  and  luggage. 

'He's  dying  of  appendicitis,'  said 
the  horseman.  'An  operation  to-night 
might  save  him.' 

The  gray  of  the  evening  had  already 
spread  over  the  desert,  and  at  the  omi- 
nous words  it  darkened  till  it  touch- 
ed the  sage  with  a  loneliness  that  was 
profound. 

One  of  us  would  have  to  get  off  in 
the  sage  and  give  the  dying  man  a  place, 
and  I,  for  every  reason,  was  the  one 
to  do  it.  Must  I  confess,  that  some- 
thing like  fear  of  that  far-circling  hori- 
zon, of  the  deep  silence,  of  the  pall  of 
sage  and  shadow  took  hold  upon  me! 
Dying?  A  man  —  off  yonder — alone? 

Just  then  the  second  car,  which  we 
had  passed  some  distance  back,  came 
up  and  a  long  lean  man  in  a  linen  duster, 
who  had  eaten  with  me  at  the  road- 
house,  hearing  the  story,  hurried  with 
us  over  to  the  shack. 

'I'm  a  doctor/  he  said,  leaving  me 


unstrapping  some  luggage  on  the  car, 
and  entered  the  door. 

He  was  out  again  in  a  minute. 

'On  the  wrong  side.  Bad  strain  in 
the  groin,  that's  all.  He'll  soon  be 
in  the  saddle.' — And  we  were  racing 
on  toward  Burns,  the  purring  of  the 
engine  now  a  song  of  distances,  of  wide 
slumbering  plains  of  sage  and  sand, 
and  overhead  of  waking  stars. 

The  long  desert  dusk  still  lingered, 
but  lights  were  twinkling  as  we  slowed 
through  the  last  sandy  ruts  into  the 
main  street  of  Burns.  We  were  met  by 
the  local  game-wardens  and  by  some 
of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  Our  talk 
was  for  to-morrow,  Saturday,  night. 
There  was  a  *  Booster  Meeting'  on  for 
to-night.  The  next  day  I  picked  up 
on  the  street  a  little  flyer. 

TO-NIGHT 

Tonawama  Theatre 
The  Harney  County  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  invite  their  friends  to  meet  with 
them  at  Tonawama  Hall  to-night  at 
8.30  to  listen  to  a  talk  by  State  Game- 
Warden  W.  L.  Finley,  who  is  accom- 
panied here  by  Prof.  Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 
—  A  special  invitation  is  extended  to 
the  ladies. 

The  ladies  came;  the  children  too. 
Not  all  of  the  thousand  souls  of  Burns 
were  out,  for  they  had  had  the  Boost- 
er Meeting  the  night  before;  but  there 
was  a  considerable  part  of  them  out, 
to  hear  of  the  fish,  the  thirty  thousand 
trout-fry,  which  were  coming  over  the 
desert  at  the  town's  expense,  to  stock 
the  Silvies  River  and  the  creeks  about 
Burns.  I  say  at  the  town's  expense; 
at  the  expense,  rather,  of  the  Rod  and 
Gun  Club.  But  everybody  belonged 
to  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  We  had 
telegraphed  our  coming,  and  the  gift 
of  the  fish,  if  the  town  would  freight 
them  in.  The  citizens  got  themselves 
together,  raised  the  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-five  dollars,  sent  one  of  their 
men  out  with  a  five-ton  truck  and  met 
us  at  Bend.  But  the  fish-train  was 
delayed,  and  we  came  on  ahead,  leaving 
the  truck  to  follow  when  the  fish  should 
get  in.  By  this  time  however  they 
should  have  been  in  Burns. 

Yes,  we  had  seen  their  man.  He  had 
come  through.  And  the  fish?  They  had 
been  side-tracked  at  The  Dalles,  but 
were  on  the  road  —  had  arrived  at 
Bend  no  doubt  at  9.45  last  night,  and 
must  be  now  nearly  in.  Yes  —  they 
could  certainly  expect  them  by  early 
morning,  barring  accidents  —  a  fine 
lot  of  fingerlings  —  Rainbows,  Silver- 
sides  and  Eastern  Brook  trout  —  forty 
cans  of  them ! 

It  was  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in 
spite  of  the  aired  grievances  of  many 
of  the  Club  against  the  tightening  game 
laws,  for  which  the  warden  was  largely 
responsible.  Enthusiastic,  and  decid- 
edly enlightened,  too,  it  seemed  to  me, 
by  the  time  it  closed,  and  the  warden 
had  had  a  chance  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  relations  between  the  sports- 
man, the  game,  and  the  state;  and  to 
enforce  his  points  with  that  great  load 
of  young  fish  coming  over  the  desert. 

'Finley,'  said  I  after  the  meeting, 
*  it's  a  long  haul  for  fish.' 

'So  it  is,'  he  replied. 

*  Suppose  they  don't  arrive  in  good 
shape?' 

*  I  was  thinking  of  that;  the  long  stop 
at  The  Dalles,  to  begin  with;  then  this 
desert!    They  were  shipped  from  the 
hatchery  Friday.  To-morrow 's  Sunday. 
They'll  never  make  it!' 

We  said  no  more.  There  was  a  good 
deal  at  stake  for  the  game-warden  in 
this  little  town  of  Burns,  the  centre  of 
influence  over  a  wide  region  and  a  rich- 
er game  country  than,  I  believe,  can 
be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  fed  as  it  is  by  the  great  Malheur 
Lake  Reservation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Silvies,  a  few  miles  below. 


At  twelve  o'clock  that  night  I  looked 
out  into  the  sky .  It  was  dark.  The  stars 
were  shining,  and  a  strong  wind  was 
blowing  cold  from  the  desert.  The 
truck  had  doubtless  been  on  the  road 
now  for  twenty-four  hours.  Where  was 
it  with  its  living  freight — its  forty  cans 
of  young  fish,  its  two  wardens,  dipping, 
dipping  all  day,  all  night,  to  aerate  the 
water  and  keep  the  fry  alive?  Those 
men  had  had  no  sleep  all  Friday  night, 
none  all  day  Saturday,  none  to-night 
—  all  night.  And  the  driver,  the  dusty, 
shock-headed  driver  who  had  met  us 
at  Bend!  What  did  it  mean  to  drive 
that  heavy  truck,  with  its  perishing 
load,  at  top  speed,  without  relief  or 
sleep,  over  the  tortuous  trail  and  pull- 
ing sands  of  the  High  Desert,  clear  to 
Burns!  And  all  for  a  few  thousand 
fish!  They  had  been  on  the  road  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Should  they  arrive 
before  morning  there  still  could  be  no 
rest  for  the  wardens,  for  they  must 
go  from  can  to  can,  dipping,  dipping, 
dipping,  till  the  fish  were  put  into  the 
streams ! 

It  was  the  dead  of  night,  and  away 
yonder,  miles  and  miles  over  the  star- 
lit plain  they  were  coming,  a  driver 
and  a  pounding  engine  fighting  every 
dragging  foot  of  the  way,  and  two  ex- 
hausted wardens  fighting  every  drag- 
ging minute  of  the  time  for  the  freight 
in  their  care!  Moving  among  the 
crowded  cans  in  the  lurching,  plunging 
car,  they  were  dipping  with  one  hand, 
holding  hard  with  the  numbed  fingers 
.  of  the  other,  the  desert  wind  piercing 
them  and,  at  midnight,  freezing  the 
water  as  it  slopped  and  splashed  upon 
their  clothes.  And  this  in  July! 

It  was  a  cruel  haul.  But  it  is  the 
western  way;  and  it  is  all  in  the  day's 
work. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  we 
scanned  the  sage-brush  to  the  west  for 
a  sign  of  the  coming  car.  There  was 
no  cloud  of  dust  on  the  horizon.  None 
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at  eight  o'clock.  None  at  ten.  Noon 
came  and  went.  Little  groups  of  men 
gathered  at  the  corners  or  wandered  in 
to  talk  with  us  at  the  'hotel.'  Buck- 
boards  and  automobiles  from  distant 
ranches  were  waiting  at  the  garage 
to  take  one  can,  or  two  cans,  up  and 
down  the  river  twenty —  thirty —  forty 
miles  away,  when  the  truck  should 
get  in.  The  street  was  full  of  people 
—  picturesque  people,  pure  Americans 
all  of  them  —  'riders/ homesteaders, 
ranchers,  townspeople,  waiting  for  the 
fish-car.  The  local  baseball  nines  an- 
nounced a  game;  the  local  band  came 
out  to  escort  them  to  the  grounds  and, 
to  the  tune  of  'There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time 
in  the  Old  Town  To-night,'  went  down 
to  the  field  to  play  until  the  car  should 
come. 

Four  o'clock.  I  had  ceased  to  look 
or  care.  I  felt  sick.  My  one  hope  was 
that  the  car  would  not  get  in,  that  it 
was  a  total  wreck  somewhere  in  the 
hopeless  sage-brush  of  Crook  County, 
where  the  road,  I  remembered,  was 
next  to  impassable.  They  had  merci- 
fully had  a  break-down,  I  was  thinking, 
when  there  came  a  clatter  of  hoofs, 
a  yelping  of  dogs,  a  shout,  —  a  loud 
chug-chugging,  —  and  up  to  the  hotel- 
steps  ground  the  truck,  as  grim  an 
outfit  as  ever  pulled  in  from  a  desert. 

With  the  town  a-trailing,  the  car 
went  on  to  the  garage,  where  the  water 
was  quickly  changed  and  iced  down, 
the  ranchers  given  their  allotments  of 
the  young  fish,  and  the  unclaimed  cans 
reloaded  and  hurried  out  to  the  nearest 
running  stream. 

But  it  was  too  late.  I  emptied  the 
first  can,  and  a  little  swirl  of  tiny  whit- 
ish fish  curled  into  an  eddy  and  sank 
slowly  to  the  bottom.  One  of  them 


darted  away  —  another  keeled,  curved 
out  on  its  side,  gasped,  gulped  the  water, 
snapped  himself  into  life  at  the  taste, 
and  swam  weakly  off  —  two  out  of 
eight  hundred!  It  was  so  with  every 
can. 

We  went  back  to  the  hotel.  The 
driver  of  the  truck,  his  clothes,  hair,  and 
skin  caked  with  dust,  his  eyes  blood- 
shot, and  fearful  exhaustion  fastened 
upon  his  face,  dropped  almost  through 
my  arms  to  a  box  on  the  sidewalk. 

'Damn  it!'  he  muttered,  more  to 
himself  than  to  me,  his  head  upon  his 
knees,  'they  can  pay  me  for  the  gas, 
and  that's  all  they  shall  do.' 

But  he  got  his  pay  for  his  time  also. 
The  game-warden  called  the  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  together  that  night,  and 
handed  them  back  a  hundred  dollars, 
saying  the  state  would  foot  the  bill  this 
time.  'You  take  your  money,'  said 
he,  'and  we  will  build  some  hatching 
troughs  in  Gary  Garden  Creek  with  it 
to-morrow.  I've  telegraphed  for  fifty 
thousand  trout-eggs  in  the  eyed-stage 
—  you  can  ship  them  in  that  stage, 
around  the  world  —  and  a  warden  to 
come  with  them  to  show  you  how  they 
are  hatched  and  planted.  We  will  stock 
Silvies  River  and  every  stream  about 
Burns,  and  do  it  now.' 

And  so  they  did.  In  true  Western 
style  they  started  that  hatchery  the 
next  day,  and  before  the  week  had 
passed  the  work  was  done,  the  eggs 
were  on  the  way,  every  man  in  the 
town  interested,  and  every  man  won 
over  to  the  side  of  the  state  in  its 
fight  for  game  protection  and  honest 
sport. 

It  is  a  great  country,  that  Oregon 
country,  as  any  one  will  say  who 
makes  the  trip  from  Bend  to  Burns. 


AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  AND  CORPORATE  REFORM 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  ANTI-TRUST  PLANK 


BY  ROBERT  R.  REED 


To  the  Atlantic  for  January,  1909, 1 
contributed  a  paper  bearing  this  same 
title.  *  American  Democracy*  was  then 
used,  and  is  still  used,  in  its  broader 
sense.  The  trend  of  events  has  made 
the  trust  remedy  then  advanced  the 
declared  policy  of  the  party  now  in 
power,  but  the  principle  on  which  that 
remedy  rests  is  the  common  heritage 
of  all  who  believe  in  democracy  itself. 
That  principle  demands  the  solution  of 
the  trust  problem  without  destroying 
the  fabric  of  our  institutions.  It  de- 
mands the  prevention  of  monopoly,  not 
its  regulation.  This  proposal,  made  in 
1909, 1  shall  call  the  Williams  bill  pro- 
posal, because  it  has  become  identi- 
fied with  the  Senate  bill  introduced  by 
John  S.  Williams  of  Mississippi,  who 
from  its  inception  has  been  its  most 
effective  advocate. 

Senator  Williams  wrote  me  early  in 
1909  that  this  proposal  furnished  the 
key  to  the  trust  situation,  and  asked 
me  to  draft  the  bill  which  he  later  in- 
troduced. Later  he  wrote,  *  You  have 
the  right  sow  by  the  ear;  hold  on  to 
her!'  but  his  has  been  the  grip  that 
held,  and  the  credit,  if  there  be  any 
credit,  for  its  present  position  and  pro- 
mise of  accomplishment,  is  chiefly  his. 

The  proposal  itself  has  been  so  fully 
established  that  there  are  now  a  num- 
ber of  pending  bills  based  upon  it,  in- 
troduced by  leaders  of  the  different 
parties  and  factions;  it  is  apparently 
accepted  without  question  as  both  con- 
VOL,  us  -  NO.  2 


stitutional  and  practicable.  It  calls  in 
its  simplest  terms  for  a  federal  law  ex- 
cluding from  interstate  commerce  cor- 
porations which  fail  to  comply  with 
such  conditions  as  Congress  finds  and 
declares  necessary  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  that  commerce  from  corporate 
monopoly,  —  'an  effective  prohibitory 
law  stating  in  detail  the  conditions  of 
incorporation,  management,  and  gov- 
erning laws  necessary  to  enable  a  cor- 
poration to  engage  in  interstate  com- 
merce.' It  is  based  on  a  fact  which  is 
now  undisputed,  that  monopoly  is  cre- 
ated by  government  and  cannot  exist 
without  its  aid,  and]  that  our  modern 
monopolies  have  been  created  by  the 
state  grants  of  corporate  powers  neces- 
sary to  their  existence.  This  view  was 
strongly  stated  by  ex-Attorney-General 
Wickersham,  in  his  notable  address  of 
February  22,  1910,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  resulting  condition  is  strong- 
ly analogous  to  that  which  arose  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  by  the  express  grant 
of  royal  monopolies. 

The  most  complete  and  conclusive 
statement  of  the  genesis  and  growth 
of  monopoly  under  the  grant  of  the 
state  corporation  laws  is  that  made  at 
the  1911  convention  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  by  its  President,  Hon. 
Edgar  H.  Farrar,  of  New  Orleans. 
Judge  Farrar  particularly  condemned 
the  holding  company  and  the  unlimited 
capitalization  allowed  to  modern  cor- 
porations, and  said,  'Monopoly  comes 
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to  them  by  virtue  of  their  size,  organ- 
ization and  strength  just  as  surely  as 
monopoly  went  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany by  royal  grant';  adding  that 
'Congress  can  drive  out  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  all  corporations 
with  fictitious  or  watered  stock,  all 
corporations  whose  capital  stock  is  so 
great  as  to  constitute  them  practical 
monopolies  or  suspects  of  being  such, 
all  holding  companies,  and  all  com- 
panies whose  stocks  are  owned  by  hold- 
ing companies  or  by  other  corporations.' 

This  remedy  had  been  proposed  in 
1909  and  was,  at  the  time  Judge  Farrar 
spoke,  embodied  in  the  Williams  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  April  20, 1911, 
covering  the  specific  items  mentioned. 

In  September,  1909,  the  New  York 
World  called  this  proposal  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  so-called  Saratoga  Con- 
ference which  was  deliberating  on  the 
future  policies  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  urged  upon  it  the  importance  of 
presenting  a  definite  policy  on  the  trust 
question.  The  platform  adopted  was 
negative  on  this  question,  and  this 
omission  was  criticised  by  the  Outlook 
in  an  editorial  in  which  it  said,  *  As  soon 
as  the  Democratic  Party  takes  a  stand 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  giant 
struggle  over  the  whole  industrial  pro- 
blem that  is  paramount  in  this  coun- 
try, it  will  become  vitalized,  but  until 
it  does  that  it  is  negligible.' 

Between  1909  and  1912  the  entire 
aspect  of  the  trust  question  changed. 
The  banner  of  national  socialism  was 
raised  at  Ossawatomie,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  seemed  still  to  be  unable 
to  meet  the  issue  squarely  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  But  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  the  Standard  Oil 
and  Tobacco  Trust  cases,  the  situa- 
tion altered.  Monopoly  was  attacked 
and  defeated.  Its  origin  and  its  meth- 
ods became  more  clearly  defined,  and 
in  particular  the  fact  of  its  creation 
by  and  dependence  upon  corporate 


devices  became  more  clear  to  the 
general  public.  The  Williams  bill  pro- 
posal was  justified  by  the  events  which 
followed  it,  and  gradually  acquired 
strong  individual  support  and  public 
recognition.  The  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States,  who  in  court  and 
forum  had  contributed  so  largely  to  this 
result,  publicly  stated  on  March  30, 
1912,  that  the  Williams  bill  was  'the 
most  practicable  and  indeed  I  think 
the  only  clearly  thought  out  and  intel- 
ligently conceived  legislation  in  that 
direction,' — in  the  direction,  that  is,  of 
prevention  of  monopoly  by  restrictive 
laws.  The  Democratic  party  in  July, 
1912,  nominated  Woodrow  Wilson  for 
President,  and,  on  the  initiative  of  Sen- 
ator Williams,  made  its  appeal  to  the 
voters  with  the  following  anti-trust 
plank,  embodying  the  proposal  which 
had  been  ignored  by  the  Saratoga 
Conference:  — 

*A  private  monopoly  is  indefensible 
and  intolerable.  We  therefore  favor 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  crim- 
inal as  well  as  the  civil  law  against 
trusts  and  trust  officials,  and  demand 
the  enactment  of  such  additional  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it 
impossible  for  a  private  monopoly  to 
exist  in  the  United  States.  We  favor 
the  declaration  by  law  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  corporations  shall  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  interstate  trade, 
including,  among  others,  the  preven- 
tion of  holding  companies,  of  inter- 
locking directors,  of  stock-watering, 
of  discrimination  in  price,  and  the  con- 
trol by  any  one  corporation  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  any  industry  as  to 
make  it  a  menace  to  competitive  condi- 
tions.' 

The  Outlook  prediction  was  ful- 
filled. Democracy  was  vitalized,  when 
for  the  first  time  in  any  party  platform 
the  restriction  of  corporate  evils  was 
declared  to  be  the  specific  remedy  for* 
destroying  private  monopoly.  The 
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average  voter,  I  believe,  grasps  quite 
clearly  the  plain  general  meaning  of 
this  remedy.  He  has,  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, an  inherited  antipathy  to  cor- 
porate privileges,  and  whoever  dis- 
cusses the  subject  with  him  will  find 
ready  recognition  of  the  fact  that  mo- 
nopoly is  the  outgrowth  of  corporate 
privilege,  and  can  be  destroyed  by  its 
limitation.  He  is  surprised  not  at  the 
declaration,  but  at  the  failure  to  apply 
it  long  ago.  He  knows  that  'a  private 
monopoly  is  indefensible  and  intol- 
erable/ In  the  words  of  a  member  of 
the  English  Long  Parliament,  quoted 
by  Judge  Farrar,  he  has  found  them, 

*  a  nest  of  wasps  —  a  swarm  of  vermin 
which  have  overcrept  the  land.    Like 
the  frogs  of  Egypt,  they  have  gotten 
possession  of  our  dwellings   and  we 
have  scarce  a  room  free  from  them. 
They  sup  in  our  cup;  they  dip  in  our 
dish;  they  sit  by  our  fire.  We  find  them 
in  the  dye- vat,  washbowl,  and  powder- 
ing tub.  They  share  with  the  butler  in 
his  box.  They  will  not  bate  us  a  pin.  We 
may  not  buy  our  clothes  without  their 
brokerage.  These  are  the  leeches  that 
have  sucked  the  commonwealth  so  hard 
that  it  is  almost  hectical.' 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
emphasize  the  need  and  meaning  of 
the  platform  remedy,  in  connection 
with  the  situation  now  existing,  and 
with  the  effort  now  being  made  to 
dispense  with  this  remedy  or  to  sub- 
vert it  to  the  perpetuation  of  mono- 
poly; also  to  make  plain  the  fact  that 
the  platform  pledge  calls  for  certain 
definite  things  the  effect  of  which  will 
be  as  complete  as  the  party  promise 

*  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  monopoly 
to  exist  in  the  United  States/ 

The  first  platform  pledge  is  for  'the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
as  well  as  the  civil  law  against  trusts 
and  trust  officials.'  It  was  perhaps 
expected  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  would  be  more  'rigorous'  and  ef- 


fective under  Mr.  McReynolds  than 
under  Mr.  Wickersham,  and  the  Union 
Pacific  dissolution  is  cited  as  evidence 
that  this  has  been  the  case.  In  justice 
to  the  subject,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
difference  is  largely  one  of  form.  In  the 
Standard  Oil  case,  the  common-stock 
ownership  was  not  disturbed,  and  so 
long  as  it  continues  the  *  trust'  re- 
mains. The  Southern  Pacific  stock 
certificates  allotted  to  Union  Pacific 
stockholders  were  not  allowed  to  be 
physically  converted  into  actual  stock 
by  a  Union  Pacific  stockholder,  but 
their  exchange  for  actual  stock  by  such  a 
stockholder,  by  sale  and  purchase  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  was  not  restrained 
by  the  decree,  and  was  accomplished 
at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  a  share 
brokerage.  The  common  control  has 
apparently  been  retained;  if  it  was 
worth  retaining  it  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  such  a  measure.  I  cite  this 
simply  to  emphasize  the  futility  of  the 
'rigorous  enforcement'  of  the  present 
law  against  corporate  monopoly.  It 
has  not  been  and  will  not  be  destroyed 
in  this  way,  nor,  I  believe,  by  '  the 
trusts  eating  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Attorney-General,'  to  quote  the  cur- 
rent characterization  of  a  process  that 
originated  with  the  last  administration 
and  has  some  of  the  features  of  an 
*  immunity  bath'  for  its  fortunate  vic- 
tims. 

The  evil  is  an  underlying  one,  and 
requires  an  underlying  remedy;  such 
was  Mr.  Wickersham's  conclusion  after 
four  years  of  actual  experience,  and  it 
is  not  apt  to  be  ignored  by  his  succes- 
sor. If  monopoly  is  destroyed  to-day, 
it  will  be  reestablished  to-morrow,  for 
the  means  by  which  it  was  created  re- 
mains, and  cannot  well  be  controlled 
by  judicial  decree,  or  by  adjustments 
similar  to  those  of  the  Standard  Oil 
and  Union  Pacific  cases.  The  accept- 
ance of  such  adjustments,  as  a  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  problem,  involves 
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a  surrender  not  by  the  trusts  but  by 
the  Democratic  party  —  a  surrender 
in  the  face  of  an  assured  victory. 

The  platform  recognizes  this  fact  and 
demands  *  the  enactment  of  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  it  impossible  for  a  private  mo- 
nopoly to  exist  in  the  United  States/ 
Monopoly  is  destructible,  and  will  be 
destroyed.  In  these  bold  words  the 
Baltimore  Convention  met  the  issue 
raised  at  Ossawatomie.  Monopoly  to- 
day is  on  the  defensive.  Its  cause  and 
the  way  to  its  removal  are  known  to 
the  electorate,  and  to  the  active  lead- 
ers of  Congress  who  were  members 
of  the  Convention  that  adopted  this 
declaration. 

The  platform  pledge  is  strong  and 
it  is  specific,  but  it  is  susceptible  of 
subversion,  and  efforts  have  been  and 
will  be  made  to  subvert  it  so  as  to  ef- 
fect the  perpetuation  of  monopoly.  It 
calls  for  certain  definite,  substantially 
unmistakable  provisions  of  law,  for  a 
*  declaration  by  law '  of  certain  *  condi- 
tions '  which  must  be  met. 

The  Williams  bill  proposal  embody- 
ing these  conditions  had  been  thrashed 
out  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  and  was  known  to  all 
members  of  Congress  at  Baltimore  who 
had  followed  the  subject.  It  is  embod- 
ied in  the  platform.  The  *  trade  com- 
mission '  proposal,  and  various  propo- 
sals to  amend  the  Sherman  Act  so  as  in 
effect  to  permit  a  'reasonable  restraint 
of  trade*  by  'good  trusts,'  were  also  well 
known,  —  if  anything,  more  widely 
known  than  the  Williams  bill.  They 
are  not  embodied  in  the  platform. 
The  danger  of  the  subversion  of  this 
remedy  is  serious.  It  is  evidenced  by 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  presented  on 
February  26,  1913.  Its  only  specific 
recommendation  for  legislation  em- 
bodied the  Williams  bill  proposal  in  the 
following  words:  *  Third,  that  it  is  de- 


sirable to  impose  upon  corporations 
now  or  hereafter  organized  under  state 
law,  and  engaged  in  or  proposing  to 
engage  in  such  commerce,  further  con- 
ditions and  regulations  affecting  both 
their  organization  and  the  conduct  of 
their  business.' 

The  Senator  who  wrote  the  report, 
referring  to  '10  out  of  20  manufactur- 
ing establishments  heretofore  in  com- 
petition '  desiring  to  consolidate,  said : 

*  There  ought  to  be   a  way  in  which 
the  men  in  such  a  venture  could  sub- 
mit their  plan  to  the  government,  and 
an  inquiry  made  as  to  the  legality  of 
such  a  transaction,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment was  of  the  opinion  that  competi- 
tive conditions  would  not  be  substan- 
tially impaired  there  should  be  an  ap- 
proval, and  in  so  far  as  the  lawfulness 
of  the  exact  thing  is  concerned  there 
should  be  a  decision,  and  if  favorable 
to  the  proposal  there  should  be  an  end 
of  that  particular   controversy  for   all 
time.' 

A  more  apt  statement  of  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  creation  of  monopoly 
under  a  federal  bureaucracy  could  not 
well  be  made.  It  subverts  the  whole 
proposal  adopted  by  the  committee, 
and  instead  of  'conditions  for  the  de- 
struction of  monopoly,'  suggests  *  regu- 
lations '  under  which  it  may  be  perpet- 
uated 'for  all  time.'  Woe  betide  the 
American  Republic,  if  combinations  of 
industry  can  by  executive  approval 
make  'an  end  of  that  particular  con- 
troversy for  all  time.'  The  proposal,  if 
adopted,  would  be  a  new  and  greater 
mother  of  trusts.  From  its  womb  would 
spring,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
full-grown  national  monopolies,  vested 

*  for  all  time '  with  the  sovereign  grant 
of  the  United  States.  There  have  been, 
and  will  be,  many  similar  efforts   to 
secure  an  executive  discretion  in  the 

*  regulation  of   combinations,'  issuing 
cards  of  admission  or  orders  of  exclu- 
sion directed  to  particular  corporations. 
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They  will  be  presented  with  great  abil- 
ity as  authoritative  embodiments  of 
the  platform  plank,  in  several  forms 
and  from  many  sources.  They  can  have 
but  one  certain  result.  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham  said  in  July,  1911,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  federal  regulation,  *  It  has  been 
openly  advocated  quite  recently  by 
representatives  of  some  of  the  largest 
combinations  of  capital,  probably  as  a 
means  of  salvation  and  to  preserve, 
under  government  supervision,  great 
organizations  whose  continued  exist- 
ence is  menaced  by  the  recent  inter- 
pretation of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust 
Act/ 

To  *  preserve '  them  —  this  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  subject  —  on  the 
borderland  of  monopoly  and  as  near 
to  its  accomplishment  and  rich  rewards 
as  the  executive  for  the  time  being  may 
permit. 

When  the  mind  contemplates,  in  the 
light  of  history  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  men,  the  vast  meaning  of  this  pic- 
ture, it  is  small  wonder  that  our  ex- 
ecutives, no  less  than  our  *  captains  of 
industry/  have  at  times  inclined  to 
favor  a  power  so  full  of  possibilities. 
Its  possibilities  are  different  for  differ- 
ent men.  It  appeals  to  the  beneficent 
autocrat,  with  the  idea  of  compelling 
industrial  peace  and  justice  through  the 
land,  a  dream  fit  for  a  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  It  appeals  to  political  ambition, 
with  its  possibilities  of  a  great  political 
autocracy  controlling  the  destinies  of 
the  nation.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  ap- 
peals to  the  man  of  large  affairs,  the 
business  autocrat  and  monopolist,  with 
its  promise  of  salvation  to  existing 
combinations  and  of  future  growth.  It 
means  but  one  thing  certainly,  and 
that  is,  monopoly  under  the  possible 
restraint  of  government.  The  sanc- 
tion it  will  enjoy,  but  the  restraint  will 
not  be  felt.  The  thing  is  practically 
impossible  in  any  government  that  is 
free  and  expects  to  remain  free.  It  is 


useless  to  speculate  on  a  matter  of 
such  absolute  certainty. 

Ours  is  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  only  problem  of  *  regulated 
monopoly'  under  it  is  to  outwit,  mis- 
lead, or  corrupt  the  ever-changing 
powers  that  be,  all  the  big  brains  and 
money,  cunning  and  greed  of  the 
country  working  toward  a  common 
end,  with  nothing  to  check  them  but  a 
handful  of  men,  big  and  little,  each 
holding  a  political  office  at  a  small 
salary  until  a  better  office  or  a  better 
salary  is  offered  him,  and  hoping  for 
something  worth  while  when  he  returns 
to  unofficial  life.  Where  are  the  presi- 
dential secretaries  and  bureaucrats  of 
yesterday?  The  question  is  a  fair  one, 
and  the  answer  tells  the  story  of  bu- 
reaucratic efficiency  under  a  republic, 
of  regulated  monopoly  in  a  democracy. 
The  head  of  the  Steel  Trust  is  the  most 
pronounced  advocate  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, a  system  of  the  'good  trusts/  of 
great  industrial  combinations  riveting 
the  chains  of  commerce  with  executive 
permits,  growing  imperceptibly,  but 
'for  all  time/  and  irresistibly,  to  the 
complete  dominance  of  industry. 

Fortunately  the  party  elected  to 
power  is  pledged  to  the  destruction  of 
monopoly,  not  by  regulation,  but  by 
the  enactment  of  specific  legislation, 
which  by  the  terms  of  the  declara- 
tion excludes  the  idea  and  possibility 
of  'regulated  combination/  Fortu- 
nately, also,  there  is  one  man  in  the 
United  States  who  has  kept  his  mind 
open  on  this  question,  not  perhaps 
individually,  but  as  President,  nor  has 
he  expressed  any  other  view  but  that 
the  causes  of  monopoly  are  known,  and 
we  must  act  with  that  knowledge  to 
destroy  and  prevent  them.  Correcting 
a  popular  impression  to  the  contrary, 
he  has  very  recently  said  with  much 
emphasis,  'I  conceive  that  to  be  part 
of  the  whole  process  of  government, 
that  I  shall  be  spokesman  for  some- 
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body,  not  for  myself.  I  have  to  confine 
myself  to  those  things  which  have  been 
embodied  as  promises  to  the  people  at  an 
election.  That  is  the  strict  rule  I  have 
set  for  myself.' 

The  recent  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  which  covered  the  field 
of  possible  legislation,  contained  no 
suggestion  of  federal  regulation.  Its 
specific  recommendation  of  '  legislation 
looking  to  fundamental  charter  provi- 
sions for  every  corporation  doing  inter- 
state business9  states  the  proposal  and 
details  of  the  Williams  bill;  it  is  the 
only  recommendation  that  has  not 
been  adversely  criticised  by  the  press. 

'Les  hommes  sont  impuissants  pour 
assurer  1'avenir;  les  institutions  seules 
fixent  les  destinees  des  nations.'  (Men 
are  powerless  to  assure  the  future;  in- 
stitutions alone  fix  the  destinies  of 
nations.)  These  were  the  remarkable 
words  of  Napoleon,  the  most  powerful 
man  of  modern  history.  We  are  at 
the  threshold  of  an  era,  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  which  will,  I  believe, 
bear  the  lustre  of  the  name  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson;  but  it  is  an  era  remark- 
able, not  for  the  man,  but  for  the  in- 
stitutions which  he  is  upbuilding  and 
reestablishing  upon  their  original  foun- 
dations, to  bear  the  shocks  of  succeed- 
ing ages.  In  that  work  and  that  way 
lies  undying  fame.  The  other  way,  a 
Wilson  or  a  Bryan  disturbing  the  fab- 
ric of  our  institutions  would  soon  sur- 
render to  a  Debs  the  work  and  the 
fame  of  institutions  yet  untried. 

A  restored  democracy  triumphant 
over  the  monopoly-ruled  paternalism 
from  which  we  have  suffered  is  the 
mission  of  the  party  now  in  power. 
The  executive  will  not  dictate  the  laws, 
nor  will  he  ask  or  receive  the  power  to 
enforce  them  'with  discretion.'  Mo- 
nopoly will  be  destroyed,  but  not  by 
the  officers  or  employees  of  a  federal 
bureau,  matching  their  knowledge  and 
their  wits  against  the  trained  special- 


ists of  our  great  trusts.  The  unfortu- 
nate episode  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Iron  acquisition  should  be  sufficient 
as  an  experiment  in  so  one-sided  a  pro- 
gramme. 

The* additional  legislation'  specific- 
ally demanded  by  the  party  platform 
is  'a  declaration  by  law  of  the  condi- 
tions' necessary  to  the  prevention  of 
specific  corporate  evils.  Congress  is 
competent  to  exercise  its  prerogative  of 
legislation,  and  the  subject  is  one  that 
can  be  completely  covered  by  a  reme- 
dial law.  A  *  declaration  by  law'  is  a 
political  platform  in  itself.  It  disposes 
at  once  of  all  plans  for  the  administra- 
tive control  of  business.  It  accords 
with  our  established  principle  of  gov- 
ernment, and  requires  a  *  government 
of  law  and  not  of  men.' 

The  things  to  be  *  declared  by  law' 
are  *  the  conditions  upon  which  corpora- 
tions may  engage  in  interstate  trade.' 
The  programme  of  legislation  is  declared 
and  does  not  admit  of  generalities.  It 
recognizes  the  fact  that  monopoly  is  an 
act  of  government,  and  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  to  prevent  its  growth  by 
natural  laws,  for  such  growth  is  im- 
possible, but  to  prevent  its  creation  by 
special  privileges  by  which  alone  it  has 
its  inception  and  fruition. 

In  the  last  five  years,  no  one,  lawyer 
or  layman,  has  questioned  this  proposi- 
tion, nor  can  it  be  questioned.  Those 
who  oppose  it  privately  have  publicly 
ignored  it  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Nor  has  anyone  ever  explained  just 
how,  without  the  special  privileges 
and  facilities  conferred  by  these  state 
statutes,  our  modern  trusts  could  have 
been  created,  or  how,  without  them, 
they  can  now  exist.  Individuals  might 
attempt  to  combine  by  private  agree- 
ment, but  such  agreements  never  have 
been  and  never  will  be  upheld  or  en- 
forced, and  without  the  aid  of  gov- 
ernment in  enforcing  them  they  are 
worthless.  They  were  uniformly  held 
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illegal  at  the  common  law,  and  the 
original  Standard  Oil  and  Sugar  trusts 
were  destroyed  by  the  courts  of  Ohio 
and  New  York,  respectively,  and  then 
went  to  and  obtained  from  New  Jersey 
the  statutory  power  to  do  what  the 
courts  had  held  illegal.  Without  this 
statutory  power  they  could  not  have 
been  created. 

The  Williams  bill  proposal  is  direct- 
ed against  the  licensing  of  monopoly,  as 
an  un-American  and  sovereign  abuse  of 
governmental  power,  not  against  any 
proper  function  of  the  state.  It  is  di- 
rected to  the  protection  of  commerce, 
to  the  preservation  of  the  individual 
engaged  in  or  dependent  on  commerce, 
against  special  privilege.  It  is  based  on 
the  democratic  function  of  the  federal 
government;  it  demands  a  restrictive 
uniform  law,  and  involves  no  vestige 
of  grant  or  privilege,  of  executive  dis- 
cretion or  administrative  control.  It 
removes  the  evil  at  the  source,  and 
leaves  commerce  and  the  individual 
free  as  they  were  before  the  inception 
of  privilege  and  monopoly. 

From  one  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
said  that,  disregarding  monopoly  and 
competition,  regulated  or  unregulated, 
and  every  other  question  affecting  re- 
straint of  trade,  except  the  undisputed 
fact  that  there  are  certain  recognized 
corporate  evils  affecting  commerce 
which  can  be  corrected  by  federal 
law,  it  should  be  possible  for  all  to 
unite  in  correcting  these  evils,  pend- 
ing their  agreement  or  disagreement 
on  other  questions.  No  one  can  very 
well  oppose  such  a  law,  except  the  few 
who  are  bold  enough  to  demand  that 
these  corporate  devices  should  be 
retained  for  the  benefit  of  monopoly. 
Open  opposition  is  impossible,  but  the 
trouble  comes,  and  will  come,  from  the 
attempts  made,  and  to  be  made,  to 
graft  upon  this  simple  measure  one  or 
another  of  the  various  other  remedies 
desired  by  different  interests.  Correct 


these  specific  *  charter-enacted '  evils 
first,  simplify  the  problem  by  reducing 
monopoly  to  its  own  *  inevitable  evolu- 
tion,' and  we  shall,  I  believe,  be  in  a 
position  clearly  to  understand  and  deal 
with '  economic  combinations '  and  *  un- 
fair competition.' 

The  proposed  remedy  does  not 
demand,  as  some  have  thought,  the 
immediate  change  of  all  the  corpora- 
tion laws  of  the  states,  but  the  amend- 
ment by  the  corporations  themselves 
of  their  own  charters  under  those  laws, 
and,  where  necessary,  their  reorgani- 
zation, so  that  they  may  become  safe 
instruments  of  commerce.  The  state 
laws  will  be  amended  when  their  unsafe 
grants  have  become  valueless. 

The  general  proposal  needs,  I  be- 
lieve, little  further  explanation.  It  is 
not  federal  incorporation,  although  it 
may  be  taken  as  the  democratic  alter- 
native for  that  remedy,  and  is  neither 
so  drastic  nor  so  revolutionary  in 
principle.  It  may  have  the  effect,  by 
restrictive  provisions,  of  standardiz- 
ing the  essentials  in  state  corporation 
charters.  By  requiring  restrictive  safe- 
guards in  the  organization  of  corpora- 
tions, Congress  can  accomplish  every- 
thing that  the  creating  state  should 
accomplish,  and  yet  remain  entirely  free 
to  require  further  safeguards  as  they 
may  be  needed.  The  power  asserted  is 
one  of  complete  control  over  the  char- 
ter, organization,  and  conduct  of  cor- 
porations engaged  iri  interstate  trade, 
—  a  control,  however,  to  be  exercised 
restrictively  by  a  general  law,  without 
any  element  of  license  or  regulation,  be- 
yond requiring  such  publicity  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  law. 

The  remedy  no  longer  lies  with  the 
states,  for  any  one  of  the  forty-eight 
may  perpetuate  the  evil;  and,  indeed, 
if  they  should  all  unite  to-day  to  destroy 
it  by  amending  their  laws,  we  might 
awake  to-morrow  to  find  yesterday's 
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monopolies  chartered  by  some  South 
American  republic.  Congress  alone 
can  protect  the  commerce  of  the  nation 
against  this  particular  danger;  acting 
for  all  the  states  and  all  the  people,  it 
can  exclude  from  that  commerce  every 
corporation  that  is  not  by  the  law  of 
its  own  being  a  safe  and  proper  busi- 
ness agency. 

What  must  be  the  prescribed  condi- 
tions? The  several  items  enumerated 
are,  like  the  programme  itself,  specific 
and  admit  of  little  substantial  variance 
in  the  legislation  necessary  to  put 
them  into  complete  effect.  The  first 
condition  required  is  one  to  effect  *  the 
prevention  of  holding  companies.'  At 
this  suggestion,  the  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  Congress  wants  to  consult  the 
1913  amendments  of  the  New  Jersey 
Corporation  law,  though  President  Wil- 
son has  denied  that  these  amendments 
forecast  in  any  way  his  idea  of  a  federal 
law.  His  meaning  is  plain,  when  one 
reads  in  Section  49  as  amended,  that 
'any  corporation  formed  under  this 
act  may  purchase  property,  real  and 
personal,  and  the  stock  of  any  corpora- 
tion, necessary  for  its  business  . . .  pro- 
vided further  that  the  property  pur- 
chased or  the  property  owned  by  the 
corporation  whose  stock  is  purchased 
shall  be  cognate  in  character  and  use 
to  the  property  used  or  contemplated 
to  be  used  by  the  purchasing  corpora- 
tion in  the  direct  conduct  of  its  own 
proper  business/  This  amendment, 
the  best  that  could  be  obtained  with 
the  conditions  existing  under  the  New 
Jersey  laws,  plainly  furnishes  no  light 
on  the  problem  of  eliminating  the  hold- 
ing company.  On  the  contrary,  it  fur- 
nishes an  instance  of  the  charter-power 
under  which  the  holding  company  ex- 
ists; and  a  company  with  this  power, 
as  Senator  Williams  expresses  it,  is  a 
'potential  monopoly.'  According  to 
Judge  Farrar, '  The  most  vicious  of  all 
the  provisions  in  the  statutes  above 


enumerated  is  that  authorizing  one 
corporation  to  own  and  vote  stock  in 
another.  This  provision  is  the  mother 
of  the  holding  company  and  the  trust. 
It  provides  a  method  for  combining  un- 
der one  management  and  control  corpo- 
rations from  one  end  of  the  nation  to 
the  other.' 

Mr.  Wickersham,  who  speaks  with 
the  authority  of  experience,  is  con- 
vinced that  'Probably  no  one  thing 
has  done  more  to  facilitate  restraint 
of  trade  and  the  growth  of  monopoly 
than  the  departure  from  the  early  rule 
of  law  that  one  corporation  cannot  own 
stock  in  another.'  The  holding  com- 
pany, according  to  President  Taft's 
message  of  January  7,  1910,  has  been 
the  'effective  agency  in  the  creation  of 
the  great  trusts  and  monopolies.' 

What  are  the  corporate  conditions 
necessary  for  '  the  prevention  of  hold- 
ing companies '  ?  Mr.  Wickersham  has 
said  that  if  Congress  should  exclude 
them  from  commerce,  'the  axe  would 
indeed  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  trust 
evil.'  Judge  Farrar  would  also  ex- 
clude —  and  it  is  essential  to  exclude 
—  'all  companies  whose  stocks  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  holding  com- 
panies.' It  is  a  simple  matter  to  ex- 
clude holding  companies,  though  Con- 
gress has  waited  a  long  time  to  do  it; 
but  it  is  not  so  simple  to  exclude  com- 
panies controlled  by  holding  compa- 
nies. The  corporation  cannot  prevent 
the  holding  company  from  acquiring 
its  stock;  the  latter  may  remain  in  its 
own  state  and  control  the  commerce 
of  the  nation.  Professor  John  Bates 
Clark,  in  his  recent  edition  of  '  Control 
of  Trusts,'  suggests  a  remedy  when  he 
says  that  'the  incentive  for  forming 
such  companies  would  be  removed  if  it 
were  enacted  that  the  shares  of  indus- 
trial companies  owned  by  holding  com- 
panies should  have  no  voting  power.' 
This,  however,  must  be  enacted  by 
the  state  or  by  the  corporation  itself  as 
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a  part  of  its  charter;  and  as  to  existing 
companies  it  would  have  to  have  the 
assent  of  the  stockholders  whose  right 
to  vote  is  to  be  destroyed.  This  right 
is  binding  upon  the  state  and  corpora- 
tion which  are  parties  to  it.  It  is  not 
binding  upon  Congress. 

Conceding,  as  we  may,  that  Congress 
cannot  change  the  state-made  grant,  it 
can  exclude  from  commerce  any  cor- 
poration that  holds  this  grant  in  a  form 
inimical  to  the  freedom  of  commerce. 
It  can  exclude  every  corporation  in 
which  any  other  corporation  has  the 
right  to  vote,  and  can  in  effect  compel 
the  surrender  of  that  right  by  any  per- 
son or  holding  company  engaging  in 
commerce  as  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion, or  compel  the  reorganization  of 
the  corporation  under  a  new  charter 
denying  such  right  (a  reorganization  in 
some  cases  under  state  laws,  instead  of 
in  all  cases  such  as  would  be  required 
by  federal  incorporation). 

In  every  effort  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  problem,  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
basic  proposition  that,  in  the  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  a  corporation 
'may  be  correctly  said  to  be  precisely 
what  the  incorporating  act  has  made  it 
—  to  derive  all  its  powers  from  that  act, 
and  to  be  capable  of  exerting  its  facul- 
ties only  in  the  manner  which  that  act 
authorizes."  And  Chief  Justice  Waite 
has  added  that  *  every  corporation 
necessarily  carries  its  charter  wherever 
it  goes,  for  that  is  the  law  of  its  exist- 
ence.' In  a  very  real  sense,  the  char- 
ter is  the  only  law  that  it  cannot  ignore 
or  evade,  but  it  is  also  a  law  by  the  aid 
of  which,  if  so  designed,  it  can  success- 
fully evade  other  laws.  There  can  be 
no  permanent  solution  of  the  matter 
that  does  not  reform  the  charter  and 
make  the  corporation  a  safe  instrument 
of  commerce.  Mr.  Justice  Brown  has 
said  that  '  the  corporation  is  presumed 
to  be  incorporated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public';  and  the  Baltimore  platform 


has  declared  that  it  must  be  so  incor- 
porated if  it  is  to  engage  in  interstate 
trade. 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  Williams 
bill,  and  I  agree  with  Senator  Williams 
that  it  is  the  only  theory  on  which  the 
proposal  of  1909  can  be  made  complete- 
ly effective;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
monopoly,  dependent  for  its  existence 
on  corporate  devices,  can  be  completely 
destroyed  and  prevented.  It  is  the 
method  indicated  in  the  recent  report 
of  Secretary  Redfield,  urging  *  funda- 
mental charter  provisions'  to  be  re- 
quired of  all  interstate  corporations. 

The  holding  company  is  prevented 
by  Senator  Williams's  bill,  first,  by  re- 
quiring that  the  corporation  shall  not 
have  the  power  to  acquire  or  hold  the 
stock  of  other  corporations;  second, 
by  requiring  a  provision  in  its  charter 
that  no  other  corporation  shall  have 
any  vote  or  voice,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, in  its  affairs.  This  may  be  supple- 
mented, if  necessary,  by  imposing  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  on  any  member 
of  the  corporation  who  prevents  it 
from  amending  its  charter  to  conform 
to  the  law.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  suffi- 
cient for  Congress  to  declare  the  law: 
its  conditions  will  be  met.  The  extent 
to  which  it  is  possible  to  go  with 
charter  restrictions  is  instanced  by  the 
following  unwise  provision  in  the  char- 
ter of  a  Panama  steamship  corporation 
organized  in  New  Jersey  in  1911:  — 
'The  power  of  any  stockholder  or  di- 
rector to  vote  on  any  question  shall 
cease  upon  notice  from  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States  that  such 
a  stockholder  or  director  represents  a 
competitive  railway  interest.' 

The  second  condition  required  is  one 
to  effect  'the  prevention  of  interlock- 
ing directors.'  Here,  also,  the  efficient 
remedy  seems  to  be  plain  and  unmis- 
takable. It  would  be  unjust  to  do  as 
one  bill  introduced  by  a  very  able 
Senator  attempted  to  do  —  exclude  a 
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corporation  from  commerce  if  one  of 
its  directors  happens  to  become  a  di- 
rector of  a  competing  company.  He 
may  do  this  after  his  election.  The  cor- 
poration cannot  control  him,  and  its 
life  or  death  is  in  his  hands.  The  cor- 
poration can  be  protected  only  by  a 
charter  provision  against  such  an  event. 
Senator  Williams  has,  I  believe,  laid 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  by  re- 
quiring a  charter  provision  declaring 
any  director  in  a  competing  corpora- 
tion ineligible  as  a  director,  extending 
this  provision  also  to  include  any  per- 
son representing  any  competing  inter- 
est. I  quote  again  from  the  charter  of 
the  existing  New  Jersey  corporation  to 
which  I  have  referred : '  No  person  shall 
be  eligible  as  a  director  who  shall  be  a 
director  in  or  an  officer  or  agent  of  any 
corporation  or  association  engaged  in 
any  competitive  transportation  busi- 
ness by  rail.' 

The  Williams  bill  requires  the  char- 
ter to  declare  any  person  representing 
a  competitive  interest,  including  a  di- 
rector in  a  competing  corporation,  to 
be  ineligible  as  a  director.  Such  a 
charter  provision  is  self-operating.  The 
attempted  election  of  an  ineligible  di- 
rector is  a  nullity  and  the  office  re- 
mains vacant.  The  charter  is  safe- 
guarded, and  the  corporation  is  a  safe 
instrument  of  business. 

The  same  method  adapts  itself  to  the 
third  requirement,  that  of  a  condition 
preventing  watered  stock.  It  is  unjust 
to  provide,  as  one  important  Senate 
bill  did  provide,  that  a  corporation 
should  be  excluded  from  commerce  if  it 
issued  capital  stock  with  a  par  value 
exceeding  *  by  more  than  ten  per  cent ' 
the  *  value  of  the  property  received 
therefor/  Under  this  provision,  an 
honest  business  error  in  the  valuation 
of  the  property  would  exclude  a  cor- 
poration from  commerce  and  effect  its 
ruin.  What  is  needed,  and  all  that  is 
needed,  is  to  nullify  the  dangerous 


sanction  that  has  been  supposed  to  be 
given  under  some  state  laws,  to  issue 
stock  at  any  valuation  declared  by  the 
directors.  Senator  Williams,  in  the  bill 
revised  with  his  sanction  and  intro- 
duced in  the  lower  House  by  Honor- 
able William  R.  Smith  of  Texas,  has 
entirely  nullified  the  permissive  statu- 
tory power  by  requiring  that  all  stock 
shall  be  fully  paid  or  payable,  and  per- 
mitting it  to  be  paid  in  property  only 
when  its  value  has  been  determined  on 
oath  filed  in  a  public  office  to  be  not 
less  than  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  or, 
in  the  case  of  stock  authorized  to  be 
issued  without  par  value,  to  be  not  less 
than  $5  per  share.  This  condition  ap- 
plies after  the  passage  of  the  law,  but 
is  required  to  be  inserted  in  the  char- 
ter within'a  limited  time.  It  would  com- 
pletely nullify  the  permissive  power 
offered  under  the  state  laws. 

The  fourth  condition  required  by 
the  Baltimore  platform  deals  with 
*  management'  rather  than  'incorpora- 
tion' or  'governing  laws.'  It  must  pre- 
vent 'discrimination  in  prices.'  The 
Williams  bill  excludes  any  corporation 
which  destroys  competition  by  any  un- 
fair methods,  including  'temporarily 
or  locally  reducing  prices.'  One  of  the 
New  Jersey  'seven  sisters'  meets  quite 
specifically  the  language  of  the  plat- 
form. It  declares  it  a  misdemeanor 
'to]  discriminate  [in  prices]  between 
different  persons  ...  or  sections  ...  of 
the  State  .  .  .  after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the 
grade,  quality  or  quantity,  and  in  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation  ...  if  the 
effect  or  intent  thereof  is  to  establish 
or  maintain  a  virtual  monopoly,  hin- 
dering competition  or  restriction  of 
trade '  [sic].  This  provision,  applied  to 
'different  persons  and  sections  of  the 
United  States,'  adapts  itself  admirably 
to  the  platform  requirement.  It  is  not 
possible  to  discuss  here  the  various 
statutes  relative  to  unfair  competition, 
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or  the  various  similar  conditions  that 
might  be  contained  in  the  federal  law, 
but  I  wish  to  express  the  thought  that 
the  state  in  creating  a  corporation,  and 
Congress  in  admitting  it  to  interstate 
commerce  'for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic/ may  well  require  of  it  the  highest 
standard  of  business  ethics,  even  as  to 
matters  with  respect  to  which  the  same 
standard  might  not  so  justly  be  re- 
quired as  a  restriction  of  the  liberty 
of  the  individual. 

The  last  condition  demanded  in  the 
platform  is  one  to  effect  'the  preven- 
tion of  control  by  any  one  corporation 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  any  industry 
as  to  make  it  a  menace  to  competitive 
conditions.'  This  is  perhaps  the  one 
item  in  the  platform  declaration  which 
is  not  entirely  specific.  It  may  be  met 
by  a  general  condition  in  the  language 
quoted,  excluding  a  corporation  from 
commerce  if  it  acquires  a  dominance  of 
any  industry.  It  may,  and  perhaps 
should,  be  met  by  a  provision  limiting 
the  capital  to  be  employed  in  a  partic- 
ular industry.  Limitation  of  capital  was 
originally,  and  in  theory  is  still,  the  rule 
in  the  creation  of  corporations.  But  to- 
day the  limit  is  fixed  by  the  corpora- 
tion charter  adopted  by  it  under  a  gen- 
eral law,  and  not  by  a  special  charter 
granted  by  the  legislature. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  question  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  limit  the  capital 
of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
trade.  Judge  Smith's  revision  of  the 
Williams  bill  asserts  this  power  with 
striking  efficiency.  It  excludes  a  cor- 
poration from  interstate  trade  if  its  au- 
thorized capital  'exceeds  $200,000,000, 
unless  a  larger  capitalization  shall  be 
permitted  by  special  act  of  Congress; 
subject  also  to  any  lower  limitation  of 
capital  which  Congress  may  at  any 
time  prescribe  for  corporations  engaged 
in  any  particular  industry.' 

Let  us  summarize  the  conditions 
demanded  by  the  platform.  First,  the 


only  conditions  which  can  be  imposed 
on  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
trade  to  prevent  holding  companies 
are  (1)  a  condition  that  the  corporation 
itself  shall  not  be  a  holding  company, 
that  is,  that  it  shall  not  have  the  char- 
ter power  to  hold  stocks  of  other  com- 
panies; (2)  a  condition  that  its  stock 
shall  not  be  held  by  any  holding  com- 
pany, which  can  only  be  effected  by 
requiring  a  charter  prohibition  against 
such  holding,  and  may  be  met  in  part 
by  a  charter  prohibition  against  the 
voting  of  any  stock  so  held.  Second, 
the  only  condition  that  will  prevent 
interlocking  directors  is  one  that  the 
corporation  shall  not  have  as  a  director 
a  person  who  is  a  director  in_any  com- 
peting company,  and  that  can  justly  be 
effected  only  by  requiring  a  charter  pro- 
vision declaring  any  such  person  ineli- 
gible as  a  director.  Third,  the  only  con- 
dition that  will  prevent  watered  stock  is 
one  that  requires  the  stock  to  be  fully 
paid,  or  payable  upon  an  actual  valua- 
tion, and  the  most  effective  ultimate 
condition  for  this  purpose  is  to  make 
this  a  charter  requirement;  the  charter 
law  is  the  only  one  that  is  incapable 
of  evasion.  Fourth,  the  only  condition 
that  can  be  imposed  by  a  '  declaration 
by  law,'  which  will  prevent  discrimina- 
tion in  prices,  is  one  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  New  Jersey  amend- 
ment approved  by  Governor  Wilson. 
And  fifth,  the  most  effective,  if  not  the 
only  condition  to  prevent  the  control 
of  an  industry  by  one  corporation,  is 
one  that  limits  the  capitalization  of 
corporations  engaged  in  particular  in- 
dustries. 

These  are  the  only  conditions  speci- 
fically required  by  the  platform.  They 
are  the  chief  conditions  necessary  to 
the  prevention  of  monopoly.  Had  they 
prevailed  in  the  past,  monopoly  would 
not  now  exist.  Would  their  require- 
ment now  destroy  existing  monopolies  ? 
For  instance,  what  effect  would  they 
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have  on  the  common-stock  control 
of  the  *  dissolved*  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  trusts?  Is  it  possible  to  meet 
the  recent  taunt  of  Senator  Gallinger, 
made  on  December  3,  1913,  following 
the  reading  of  the  President's  message, 
when  he  is  quoted  as  saying  that  at- 
tempts to  suppress  private  monopoly 
would  'be  about  as  successful  as  the 
Standard  Oil  suit,  which  has  resulted  in 
no  change  of  ownership,  no  reduction  of 
prices  or  of  profits.9  The  Democratic 
party  and  individual  members  of  Con- 
gress will  wish  to  go  before  the  coun- 
try in  a  situation  different  from  that 
which  confronted  the  last  administra- 
tion. They  must  present  a  fait  accompli 
according  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  anti- trust  declaration. 

As  an  aid  to  the  solution  of  this 
question  of  common-stock  ownership, 
let  us  go  back  again  to  the  origin  of 
the  corporation,  and  bear  in  mind  the 
basic  fact  that  'it  is  presumed  to  be 
incorporated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.'  The  state,  in  creating  a  cor- 
poration should,  and  Congress  when 
admitting  it  to  commerce  can,  write 
at  the  head  of  every  charter  and  into 
its  every  provision  the  words,  'Salus 
populi  suprema  lex.'  The  state  creates 
a  corporation  on  the  assumption  and 
with  the  intent  that  it  shall  be  an  in- 
dependent business  unit.  The  state 
has  a  plain  right  so  to  condition  its  or- 
ganization as  to  safeguard  this  intent. 
The  incorporators  themselves  in  the 
first  instance  would  be  apt  to  desire 
such  safeguards.  The  '  buying-in '  priv- 
ilege peculiar  to  a  corporation  is  a 
special  privilege  which  does  not  exist 
with  respect  to  a  partnership.  The 
state,  in  granting  this  privilege,  should 
protect  itself  and  the  incorporators 
against  the  facility  which  it  presents 
for  the  acquisition  of  control  by  com- 
petitive or  monopoly  interests.  The 
simplest  and  most  workable  condition 
for  this  purpose  is  the  requirement  of  a 


charter  provision  similar  to  that  of  the 
Williams  bill,  that  no  person  represent- 
ing or  holding  stock  in  a  competing 
company  should  be  eligible  as  a  direc- 
tor or  have  'any  vote  or  voice  in  its 
affairs.'  If  such  a  provision  were 
inserted  in  the  charters  of  the  various 
Standard  Oil  corporations,  it  would 
not  take  very  long  to  obtain  competi- 
tive conditions  between  them.  The 
several  interests  would  separate  them- 
selves very  quickly  to  secure  the 
control  of  separate  corporations.  The 
Waters-Pierce  interests  have  pointed 
the  way  toward  such  action. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Congress 
might  prohibit  the  voting  of  stock  by  a 
holder  in  a  competing  company,  if  done 
with  intent  to  prevent  competition. 
Even  if  such  a  law  were  constitutional, 
its  enforcement  would  be  extremely 
difficult  and  partial.  The  burden  of 
proof  would  be  upon  the  government, 
or  possibly  the  contending  stockholder 
seeldng  to  establish  the  intent.  In  the 
absence  of  any  strong  contest,  the 
actual  control  would  continue  as  it  is. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  problem  can 
be  rightly  solved,  and  permanently 
solved,  only  by  going  to  the  root  of  the 
evil,  requiring  the  corporation  to  be 
safeguarded  by  its  charter  law  against 
control  by  competing  interests.  It  is  a 
safeguard  which  the  state  should  re- 
quire in  the  first  instance,  which  ex- 
perience and  present  conditions  show 
to  be  necessary,  and  which  Congress 
can  require  as  a  part  of  the  conditions 
it  now  aims  to  impose  on  corporate 
organization. 

The  'interlocking'  of  corporate  in- 
terests is  the  real  evil.  It  can  be  made 
impossible  only  by  charter  safeguards 
which  shall  effectively  prevent  owner- 
ship of  stock  by  a  competitive  interest. 
Short  of  this  there  are  three  degrees 
of  prevention,  if  I  may  so  express  it. 
The  first  is  the  prevention  of  interlock- 
ing directors  by  the  charter  provision 
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above  mentioned.  This  is,  I  believe,  of 
little  practical  value  in  cases  like  that 
of  the  dissolved  Oil  Trust,  where  each 
director  remains  a  stockholder  in  all 
the  constituent  companies.  Competi- 
tion between  companies  so  officered  is 
impossible.  The  second  degree,  which 
would  seem  to  be  much  more  effect- 
ive, is  to  require  a  charter  provision 
that  no  person  representing  a  com- 
petitive interest,  as  director,  stock- 
holder, or  otherwise,  shall  be  eligible 
as  director.  The  third,  and  much  more 
effective,  charter  provision,  is  that  no 
such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
as  a  stockholder.  The  fourth  and  com- 
pletely effective  provision  is  that  first 
suggested,  that  no  such  person  shall 
acquire  or  hold  any  stock  or  any  in- 
terest therein,  directly  or  indirectly, 
placing  a  heavy  penalty  on  its  secret 
ownership  with  intent  to  exercise  con- 
trol. This  should  and  could  be  requir- 
ed of  a  new  corporation  created  by  a 
state  if  it  is  to  be  made  proof  against 
acquisition  by  competitive  interests. 
Whether  the  federal  law  should  go  so 
far  as  to  require  so  drastic  a  condition 
as  to  either  existing  or  future  corpora- 
tions, is  an  open  question.  The  power 
is  there,  and  if  at  any  time  its  exercise 
seems  necessary,  it  should  be  used. 

We  cannot  meet  this  problem  if  we 
surrender  in  advance  to  the  view  that 
the  state  grants  have  by  a  process  of 
estoppel  become  binding  upon  Con- 
gress, or  that  the  rights  acquired  under 
them  are  too  complex  to  be  dealt  with 
by  an  effective  law.  We  should,  I  be- 
lieve, prescribe  conditions  to  take  effect  at 
once  that  will  disintegrate  and  batter  down 
the  corporate  walls  of  existing  monopoly  ; 
but  we  must  also  prescribe  conditions, 
to  take  effect  within  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  that  will  reach  the  creating  power 
and  prevent  for  all  time  the  use  of  the 
corporate  charter,  whether  granted  by  a 
state  or  by  a  foreign  government,  as  a 
means  of  circumventing  the  Sherman  Act 


or  of  monopolizing  the  nation's  commerce. 

Any  bill  that  is  drawn  will  have  to 
be  carefully  guarded  as  to  its  effect  on 
existing  corporations,  first,  to  compel 
without  evasion  the  complete  disinte- 
gration within  a  reasonable  time  of  all 
existing  monopolies;  second,  to  allow 
reasonable  leeway  for  the  amendment 
of  charters  of  other  corporations  with 
a  view  to  ultimate  complete  uniformity 
in  the  substantial  safeguards  to  be  re- 
quired. With  respect  to  holding  com- 
panies it  may  be  said,  that  though  they 
owe  their  origin  to  the  demand  for 
monopoly  powers,  they  have  acquired 
some  incidental  legitimate  uses  which 
it  may  be  possible  not  to  destroy.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  they  should  be 
permitted  as  an  institution,  and  pro- 
hibited only  when  used  '  with  intent  to 
create  a  monopoly,'  a  provision  that 
would  throw  us  back  on  the  existing 
law;  but  that  the  prohibition  asserted 
and  expressed  might  be  accompanied 
by  an  exception,  in  effect  permitting 
one  corporation  to  operate,  under  sub- 
sidiary charters,  separate  branches  of 
one  business,  treating  it  in  other  re- 
spects as  a  single  corporation,  and  not 
permitting  it  to  hold  less  than  ninety 
per  cent  of  its  subsidiaries'  stock,  or 
to  combine  competing  properties. 

The  adjustment  of  this  far-reaching 
corporate  reform  to  the  actual  business 
conditions  of  the  country  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  as  difficult  or  drastic  as  one 
might  at  first  suppose.  It  is  directed 
primarily  to  requiring  an  amendment 
of  the  charters  of  corporations  organ- 
ized under  the  so-called  liberal  state 
laws.  This  can  be  done  by  each  cor- 
poration for  itself  under  the  broad 
power  given  it  to  make  or  amend  its 
own  governing  law.  Reorganization 
will  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  but, 
as  every  corporation  lawyer  knows, 
reorganization  is  not  a  destructive  or 
necessarily  burdensome  measure;  it  is 
readily  effected  for  a  business  advan- 
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tage  or  profit.  Amendments  of  state 
laws  will  naturally  follow,  and  a  large 
amount  of  leeway  can  safely  be  given 
by  the  law  to  corporations  already  or- 
ganized under  conservative  state  laws. 
Permanent  exceptions,  however,  need 
not,  and  I  believe  should  not,  be  allow- 
ed as  to  existing  corporations;  and  the 
ultimate  aim  should  be  to  subject  all 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  a  uniform  standard  of  or- 
ganization fully  prescribed  by  a  general 
federal  law.  The  result  should  be  to 
give  Congress  the  same  complete  power  to 
protect  the  commerce  of  the  nation  from 
corporate  evils  that  any  independent  sov- 
ereignty has  over  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness within  its  territory,  whether  created 
by  itself  or  by  a  foreign  power. 


The  remedy  proposed,  says  Senator 
Williams,  'is  the  right  one:  efficient, 
sufficient,  operating  in  the  open  and  by 
force  of  prescribed  law.'  Fully  under- 
stood, it  justifies  rather  than  condemns 
the  genius  of  our  form  of  government. 
The  power  to  grant  corporate  privi- 
leges remains  in  the  state,  subject  al- 
ways to  the  restrictive  power  of  the 
general  government,  a  power  that  can  be 
asserted  not  to  create  special  privilege, 
but  only  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual against  it.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the 
supremely  democratic  function  of  the 
federal  government,  the  bulwark  of  our 
individual  liberties,  protecting  the  lib- 
erty of  each  by  the  force  of  all,  against 
any  special  privilege  created  by  the 
state  governments. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  REFORM  AND   COMMON  SENSE 


BY   FRANCIS  E.   LEUPP 


NOTHING  marks  more  clearly  the 
growth  of  the  American  people  in  a 
single  generation  than  their  attitude 
toward  their  civil  service.  The  federal 
statute  establishing  the  merit  system 
is  now  thirty  years  old.  By  one  of  those 
coincidences  which  sometimes  make  a 
bedfellowship  in  reform  as  strange  as 
any  in  politics,  its  chief  champion  in  the 
lobby  was  a  public-spirited  citizen  who 
had  almost  lost  his  life  in  fighting 
lobbies  of  an  evil  sort;  its  chief  sponsor 
in  Congress  was  a  Democratic  senator 
who  realized  that  he  might  be  perpetu- 
ating Republican  control  of  the  execu- 
tive machinery  of  the  government; 
and  it  was  approved  by  a  President 
who  two  years  earlier  had  ranked  as  a 


prince  royal  in  the  kingdom  of  spoils. 
All  three  have  been  long  dead;  but  the 
monument  of  their  cooperation  stands 
where  they  reared  it,  in  structure  un- 
changed, and  in  aspect  only  mellowed 
by  the  weathering  of  years. 

Judged  by  what  they  had  expected 
to  accomplish,  the  'Act  to  Regulate 
and  Improve  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
United  States'  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory to  its  projectors.  Most  of  those 
who  had  memorialized  Congress  in  its 
behalf,  because  they  wished  to  abolish 
the  headsman's  holiday  which  followed 
every  change  of  administration,  re- 
garded it  as  at  best  a  compromise;  and 
their  disparaging  view  seemed  to  be 
confirmed  in  a  ruling  made  by  a  Federal 
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judge  who,  though  quite  friendly  to  its 
aim,  interpreted  its  terms  as  a  general 
declaration  of  policy  rather  than  as 
a  measure  of  protection  of  anybody's 
rights.  Its  language  was  permissive, 
not  mandatory,  except  as  to  a  few  ex- 
clusions from  its  benefits  and  certain 
provisions  concerning  the  mechanical 
features  of  the  system  when  estab- 
lished. Doubtless  half  the  Congress- 
men who  voted  for  it  expected  it  to  fail, 
as  like  attempts  in  the  past  had  failed. 
The  old  guard  of  patronage-mongers 
accepted  with  avidity  the  challenge  of 
the  reformers,  whom  they  publicly  de- 
rided as  *  pharisees  and  hypocrites,'  or 
as  *  sniffle-surface  deformers,'  with  any 
other  fling  that  would  draw  a  laugh 
from  the  unthinking  mob. 

Membership  in  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  was  for  a  good  while  so 
unattractive  that  the  President  had  dif- 
ficulty in  inducing  men  of  the  highest 
quality  to  accept  appointment  to  it,  and 
sometimes  had  to  make  his  selections 
from  a  waiting-list  of  applicants  for 
less  unpopular  positions.  But,  notwith- 
standing defects  which  were  painfully 
obvious  to  its  chief  author  and  pro- 
moter, Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  the  civil- 
service  law  of  1883  was  the  most  effect- 
ive legislation  that  could  have  been  got 
from  the  Congress  with  which  he  and 
Senator  Pendleton  had  to  labor.  In- 
deed, I  am  not  sure  that  its  very  weak- 
nesses may  not  have  helped  it  to  suc- 
cess, by  calling  out  all  the  vigilance  and 
resourcefulness  of  its  defenders;  for  its 
hold  to-day  upon  the  common  sense  of 
the  people  is  so  strong  that  its  repeal 
would  cost  tenfold  the  effort  that  was 
required  for  its  enactment. 

President  Arthur  played  a  more  he- 
roic part  in  the  fruition  of  the  reform 
movement  than  has  been  generally 
realized.  The  spoilsmen  in  his  political 
following,  scenting  trouble  in  the  bill, 
advised  him  to  veto  it.  Instead,  he 
signed  it.  Then  they  urged  him  to  take 


prompt  advantage  of  it  by  filling  the 
most  desirable  places  with  his  hench- 
men, pushing  the  classifications  through 
at  top  speed,  and  thus  gaining  upon  his 
probable  competitors  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination  of  1884.  He  disap- 
pointed them  again,  and  they  charged 
his  defeat  in  convention  largely  to  his 
squeamishness.  Before  he  retired  from 
office,  he  had  extended  the  cover  of  the 
law  to  about  15,500  persons  out  of  a 
possible  100,000.  Meanwhile,  the  elec- 
tion of  1884  had  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  for  President,  and 
his  inauguration  the  following  spring 
was  the  signal  for  the  descent  of  a 
horde  of  office-seekers  upon  Washing- 
ton. Illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  a  whole  marching-club  of  loyal 
Democrats  had  themselves  photograph- 
ed on  the  steps  of  the  Treasury,  and 
copies  of  the  picture  were  widely  dis- 
tributed, bearing  such  inscriptions  as: 

At  home,  after  May  first. 

This  is  the  place  we  long  have  sought, 
And  mourned  because  we  found  it  not. 

Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guests. 

Other  symptoms  of  a  general  break- 
ing-up  were  manifest  here  and  there, 
but  came  to  nothing.  The  President 
read  into  the  law  the  mandate  it  sug- 
gested rather  than  pronounced.  He 
made  some  mistakes,  but  on  the  whole 
acted  with  great  moderation,  and  in 
four  years  added  nearly  12,000  to  the 
total  of  inclusions.  President  Harri- 
son's record  was  almost  the  same  as 
President  Arthur's,  but  was  marred 
by  one  unfortunate  incident.  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  ordered  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Railway-Mail  service,  set- 
ting February  15,  1889,  as  the  date; 
but  a  clerical  error  in  transcribing 
made  the  date  March  15,  which  fell 
within  Mr.  Harrison's  administration. 
A  delay  in  winding  up  the  business 
carried  it  over  to  May  l,and  the  spoils- 
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men  improved  the  interval  by  empty- 
ing a  couple  of  thousand  clerkships 
and  filling  them  with  Republicans. 

This  aroused  a  demand  for  reprisals 
in  kind  by  the  Democrats,  who,  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Harrison  turned  over  the  presi- 
dency again  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  made  a 
raid  upon  the  clerical  force  in  the  larger 
post-offices.  In  general,  Mr.  Cleveland 
withstood  the  pressure,  but  the  con- 
ditions were  much  more  trying  than  in 
his  former  term.  He  was  pledged  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver-Purchase 
act;  Congress  was  hostile  to  this  plan, 
and,  as  he  saw  the  situation,  his  only 
chance  of  success  lay  in  so  treating 
with  the  individual  members  of  both 
houses  as  to  win  over  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. Carl  Schurz  described  to  me  an 
interview  he  had  with  the  President 
when  he  called  to  sound  a .  friendly 
warning  against  the  snares  of  patron- 
age. Laying  a  hand  on  the  visitor's 
shoulder,  Mr.  Cleveland  said,  — 

*  Schurz,  I  am  in  a  very  trying  situa- 
tion. If  I  had  only  one  interest  to 
consider,  you  know  how  I  would  act. 
But  I  am  working  to  save  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  bankruptcy;  and  if, 
through  tactlessness  in  handling  these 
men  who  make  the  laws,  I  should  lose 
my  fight,  no  one  would  be  quicker  to 
condemn  me  than  yourself.' 

'And,'  said  Mr.  Schurz,  in  recount- 
ing the  incident  to  me,  *I  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  that  was  true.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  beg  him  to  keep  his 
hands  as  free  from  the  pitch  as  pos- 
sible.' 

Sins  which  the  world  condones  when 
committed  separately,  and  in  the  stress 
of  a  great  emergency,  are  less  easily 
forgiven  when  committed  wholesale 
under  an  impression,  however  honestly 
entertained,  that  they  are  the  part  of 
wisdom.  This  President  McKinley 
was  destined  to  learn  a  few  years  later. 
Mr.  Cleveland  had  tried  to  make  up 
for  his  early  derelictions  by  extending 


the  civil  service  rules  to  39,000  persons 
before  retiring  from  office  for  the 
second  time  in  1897.  Although  the 
central  fact  won  wide  applause,  the 
circumstance  that  more  than  four 
fifths  of  his  total  came  in  under  a 
single  *  blanket'  order  gave  his  suc- 
cessor an  excuse  for  setting  aside  some 
of  the  classifications  as  too  hastily 
made.  Then  came  on  the  war  in  Cuba, 
with  the  riot  of  patronage  which  was 
expected  to  keep  everybody  patriotic. 
Finally,  in  May,  1899,  was  issued  the 
order  which  marked  the  only  deliber- 
ate backward  step  in  the  series  that 
the  government  had  taken  since  1883, 
removing  from  the  classified  list  be- 
tween 4000  and  5000  positions  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  brought  into  it. 

That,  in  going  thus  far,  Mr.  McKin- 
ley had  still  kept  well  inside  the  line 
drawn  for  him  by  some  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, I  am  in  a  position  to  know;  but 
how  well  the  reform  principle  was  al- 
ready rooted  in  the  esteem  of  the  people 
was  shown  by  the  chorus  of  protest  his 
action  drew  from  the  best  of  the  press 
everywhere.  Even  so  sturdy  an  ad- 
herent as  the  New  York  Tribune  could 
not  forbear  saying,  — 

'It  is  not  possible  to  glory  in  this 
order  as  a  concession  to  politics,  as  the 
breaking  down  of  a  bad  system,  as  the 
restoration  to  the  Republican  party  of 
the  fruits  of  victory,  without  casting 
aspersions  upon  the  honor  of  the  party 
and  representing  the  President's  own 
words  on  civil  service  as  mockery  and 
deceit.' 

A  not  less  potent  sign  was  the  way 
that  expert  reader  of  the  popular  mind, 
President  Roosevelt,  undid  the  errors 
of  his  predecessor,  and  later  made  ad- 
ditions of  his  own  to  the  classified 
service  which  brought  his  total  up  to 
almost  35,000,  including  15,500  coun- 
try postmasters,  always  till  then  the 
sport  of  politics.  And  the  thirty  years' 
procession  ended  with  the  retirement 
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of  President  Taft  with  42,000  additions 
to  his  credit,  by  far  the  highest  number 
reached  in  any  single  term. 

President  Wilson's  advent  was  of 
course  made  the  occasion  for  a  tremen- 
dous broadside  of  threats,  appeals  and 
prophecies  with  regard  to  his  distribu- 
tion of  party  favors.  Yet  where  in 
1885  a  hundred  newspapers  were  urg- 
ing Mr.  Cleveland  to  '  turn  the  rascals 
out'  at  one  merciless  sweep,  not  a 
dozen  are  to-day  concerning  themselves 
with  questions  of  patronage,  and  those 
which  are  give  most  of  their  attention 
to  positions  of  some  note,  like  posts  in 
the  diplomatic  service.  Even  the  de- 
mand for  consulships  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably since  it  has  been  discovered 
that  a  consul  now  is  expected  to  know 
something  before  he  goes  to  his  station, 
and  to  do  something  after  he  gets 
there.  The  Treasury  and  Post-Office 
departments  seem  to  be  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  onslaught,  doubtless  be- 
cause they  embrace  so  many  positions 
which  the  law  still  hedges  about  with 
conditions  that  preclude  their  being 
brought  under  the  civil-service  rules. 

The  campaign  against  the  spoils  sys- 
tem of  office-distribution  was  waged, 
through  its  first  stages,  under  difficul- 
ties proceeding  from  the  rear  as  well 
as  from  the  front.  There  was  always 
within  the  lines  a  large  body  of  reform- 
ers whose  sincerity  expressed  itself  in 
radicalism.  They  were  impatient  of 
delays,  and  exploded  with  wrath  at 
everything  they  could  denounce  as  a 
half-way  measure.  When  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  voluntarily  broke  through 
the  encrusted  practice  of  a  half-century 
and  began  to  select  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  his  subordinates  without  regard 
to  partisan  considerations,  they  sent 
up  a  cry  of  protest  against  his  *  per- 
centage compact  with  the  devil.'  When 
a  President  ordered  the  classification 
of  5000  positions,  they  clamored  at 
his  failure  to  make  it  50,000;  and  be- 
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sides  that,  they  roundly  criticized  him 
for  'covering  in'  all  the  persons  then 
occupying  those  positions,  who,  they 
said,  having  been  appointed  under  the 
old  system,  must  be  presumed  to  be 
unworthy. 

The  answer  to  this  complaint  is  ob- 
vious. A  clerk  in  a  custom  house,  for 
instance,  if  he  has  been  at  work  two  or 
three  years,  probably  knows  the  duties 
of  his  position  better  than  a  novice. 
If  not,  he  can  be  thrown  out  for  incom- 
petence as  well  after  classification  as 
before;  and  then,  if  he  attempts  to  pro- 
cure reinstatement,  he  finds  the  door 
closed  against  him  till  he  can  prove  his 
fitness  by  the  same  tests  that  are  re- 
quired of  a  new  clerk.  For  argument's 
sake,  however,  let  us  suppose  that, 
with  every  order  of  classification,  the 
President  should  have  to  empty  the 
positions  classified,  and  refill  them  by 
competitive  examination:  what  would 
happen?  Either  business  would  be 
brought  to  a  standstill  till  the  matter 
was  adjusted,  which  would  mean  disas- 
ter, or  the  old  employees  would  remain 
at  work  till  superseded,  one  by  one,  by 
appointees  from  the  civil-service  regis- 
ters. But  the  latter  is  in  effect  what 
takes  place  now,  though  at  a  somewhat 
slower  pace.  Greater  expedition  would 
be  possible  only  at  a  heavy  cost  of 
administrative  efficiency,  since  every 
new  employee  is  more  or  less  of  a  dead 
weight  till  he  has  become  familiar  with 
his  task. 

As  to  the  examinations  themselves, 
there  has  always  been  a  warm  contro- 
versy over  the  respective  merits  of  the 
*  scholastic'  and  the  'practical'  tests. 
As  usual,  neither  extreme  can  claim  a 
monopoly  of  excellence.  A  favorite 
sneer  of  the  spoilsmen  in  old  times  was 
that  a  letter-carrier  did  not  need  to  be 
versed  in  astronomy,  history,  or  foreign 
affairs.  Quite  true.  But  back  of  his 
ability  to  read  and  write,  shoulder  a 
bag  of  mail  and  ring  door-bells,  he  does 
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need  intelligence;  and  I  suspect  that 
even  the  scoffers  would  prefer  to  trust 
their  valuable  correspondence  to  a 
man  who  can  reason  out  why  the  sun 
appears  to  rise  in  the  east,  and  who 
knows  that  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves 
and  that  England  is  a  monarchy,  rather 
than  to  one  without  such  intellectual 
qualifications. 

At  first,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  the  scholastic  tests  for  in- 
discriminate application.  It  was  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  who  checked  it.  While 
he  was  Civil-Service  Commissioner,  a 
collector  of  customs  in  Texas  who  used 
a  corps  of  line-riders,  or  mounted  in- 
spectors, to  prevent  smuggling  across 
the  Mexican  border,  loudly  declared 
his  preference  for  one  old-fashioned 
cow-puncher,  who  could  handle  the  job, 
to  ten  college  graduates  who  could  pass 
all  the  examinations  but  could  n't  bring 
in,  or  bring  down,  the  law-breaker 
they  were  after.  It  took  his  breath 
away  when  Commissioner  Roosevelt, 
instead  of  protesting,  assented,  and 
proposed  an  ordeal  which  would  prove 
a  candidate's  ability  to  saddle  and 
ride  an  unbroken  mustang,  shoot  on 
the  gallop,  read  cattle-brands,  class- 
ify live  stock  according  to  age  and 
condition,  speak  enough  Spanish  for 
ordinary  questions  and  answers,  and 
produce  testimonials  as  to  his  courage 
and  endurance  and  his  cleverness  at 
following  difficult  trails.  A  thrill  of 
horror  overcame  many  citizens  of  re- 
finement at  the  thought  of  turning  a 
dignified  government  function  into  a 
Wild  West  show;  but  the  Commission- 
er carried  his  point,  and  his  challenge 
dried  up  the  springs  of  frontier  sarcasm 
forthwith. 

It  is  probably  the  competitive  fea- 
ture which,  more  than  any  other,  has 
caused  misapprehension  of  the  purpose 
of  the  merit  system.  I  hardly  need  say 
that  the  examinations  afford  no  real 


test  of  a  candidate's  ability  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  position  he  is  seeking: 
that  can  be  determined  only  by  ex- 
periment. What  the  examinations  do 
effect  is  the  elimination  of  the  wholly 
unfit.  The  preference  given,  among  the 
candidates  who  pass  through  the  sieve, 
to  the  few  who  achieve  the  highest 
ratings,  is  mainly  a  protection  for  the 
appointing  officer  from  importunities 
before  he  makes  his  choice  and  from 
charges  of  favoritism  afterward. 

Inside  the  service,  there  are  many 
heart-burnings  over  promotions.  A 
proposal  to  take  all  jurisdiction  of  this 
matter  from  the  heads  of  departments 
and  confer  it  upon  the  Civil-Service 
Commission  was  soon  proved  imprac- 
ticable; for,  although  there  is  always 
danger  of  abuse  of  power,  the  safest 
broad  rule  is  to  leave  the  master- 
workman  in  charge  of  the  internal  dis- 
cipline of  his  own  shop,  and  call  him  to 
account  for  his  transgressions  as  they 
occur.  No  outside  body,  however  con- 
scientious, can  know  the  hundred  con- 
tributory facts  which  go  to  show  an 
employee's  fitness  for  a  higher  class  of 
duties.  This  is  especially  true  when  it 
comes  to  raising  one  from  the  ranks  to 
a  position  of  command.  His  efficiency 
record,  or  his  examination  for  promo- 
tion, may  tell  only  half  the  story,  and 
not  the  more  important  half.  If  we 
are  going  to  set  him  on  a  pedestal  by 
way  of  commending  his  virtues  to  the 
emulation  of  his  comrades,  his  obedi- 
ence, his  punctuality,  his  quickness, 
his  industry,  all  are  worthy  of  celebra- 
tion; but  if  we  are  going  to  make  him 
a  captain,  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  as- 
certain his  forcefulness,  his  manner  of 
address,  his  general  capacity  for  hand- 
ling other  men. 

In  his  equipment  for  his  new  posi- 
tion, his  personality  will  bear  a  notable 
share,  and  personality  reveals  itself  but 
dimly,  if  at  all,  in  examination  papers 
or  in  office  records.  The  very  traits 
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which  would  make  him  an  ideal  high 
private  might  totally  unfit  him  for  a 
captaincy,  long  years  of  subordination 
or  confined  activity  having  extinguish- 
ed the  last  spark  of  leadership  in  his 
composition. 

I  had  this  lesson  brought  home  to 
me  long  before  I  became  a  government 
officer  myself.  President  Cleveland 
sent  for  me  one  day  and  asked  me  in 
confidence  to  find  him  a  man  to  fill  a 
post  of  great  responsibility  and  deli- 
cacy, of  whose  duties  I  had  pretty  inti- 
mate knowledge.  After  a  fortnight's 
search  I  found  one  who  seemed  to  fill 
every  requirement.  He  had  previously 
seen  public  service  under  former  ad- 
ministrations, and  had  done  his  work 
so  well  and  so  tactfully  that  his  political 
opponents  were  almost  as  enthusiastic 
in  his  praise  as  his  associates.  The  Pre- 
sident was  highly  pleased  with  the  evi- 
dence I  had  gathered,  and  sent  the 
nomination  to  the  Senate  at  once. 

No  public  functionary  ever  worked 
harder  than  this  man  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectations aroused  in  his  behalf.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  proved  a  dismal  misfit. 
The  chief  reason  was  that  the  offices 
in  which  he  had  formerly  distinguish- 
ed himself  were  at  a  distance  from 
Washington.  In  them,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  old-time  neighbors. 
They  were,  moreover,  *  one-man'  posi- 
tions, as  truly  as  an  engineer's  or  a 
carpenter's.  Thrown  into  the  thick  of 
great  affairs  at  the  Capital,  associated 
with  men  of  large  calibre,  maintaining 
direct  relations  with  a  powerful  admin- 
istration on  the  one  hand,  and  badgered 
on  the  other  by  every  cheapjack  who 
could  get  a  little  advertisement  by 
picking  a  grievance  with  him,  he  could 
not  keep  his  footing,  and  soon  dropped 
out  of  sight  as  well  as  out  of  influ- 
ence. 

A  group  of  good  men  who  in  the 
early  days  helped  make  the  fight  for 
practical  improvement  difficult,  were 


those  whose  reform  principles  were  not 
sturdy  enough  to  stand  up  against  a 
personal  application.  From  a  number 
of  illustrative  incidents  let  me  relate 
one.  A  young  man  in  the  Western 
field-service  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  fallen  into  dissolute  ways, 
and  had  been  caught  twice  in  acts  of 
dishonesty.  He  was  the  decadent  mem- 
ber of  an  eastern  family  in  excellent 
social  standing,  who  had  done  all  that 
they  could  to  make  him  mend,  and  who 
fancied  that  separation  from  his  boon 
companions  might  strengthen  him 
against  temptation.  On  each  of  the  two 
occasions  when  he  had  disappointed 
their  hopes,  they  had  made  good  his 
default  as  far  as  money  would  do  it, 
and  obtained  another  probation  for 
him.  When  he  committed  a  third  of- 
fense, his  chief  refused  further  clem- 
ency. At  this  juncture,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  disinterested  spectators, 
there  suddenly  came  forward  as  cham- 
pion of  the  culprit  a  civil-service  re- 
former of  wide  reputation.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  young  man's  family,  and 
also  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  by  sheer  insistence  he  wore  out  the 
strength  of  a  government  officer  who 
was  trying  to  administer  real  justice, 
and  saved  a  scapegrace  from  the  pun- 
ishment that  was  his  due! 

Another  prominent  citizen  who  had 
made  a  considerable  reputation  as  an 
enemy  of  bosses  was  called  to  take  a 
cabinet  portfolio.  Within  a  month  he 
informed  me  that,  although  in  pri- 
vate life  he  had  been  a  consistent  de- 
fender of  the  civil-service  law,  a  survey 
of  things  from  the  inside  had  modified 
his  views  so  that  he  was  preparing  to 
recommend  to  the  President  that  all 
fiduciary  positions  should  be  removed 
from  under  the  rules.  'If  I  am  going 
to  appoint  a  man  to  take  care  of  public 
funds  for  which  I  am  responsible,' 
he  explained,  *I  want  to  know  the 
man;  I'm  not  satisfied  to  accept  the 
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say-so  of  a  commission  over  whom  I 
have  no  control.' 

While  we  were  still  discussing  this 
point,  there  came  in  upon  us  a  distin- 
guished senator,  bringing  with  him  a 

Colonel  X ,  for  whom,  he  said,  he 

trusted  the  Secretary  would  *  do  some- 
thing handsome.'  He  proceeded  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  colonel's  services  during 
the  Civil  War,  which,  he  thought,  had 
never  been  properly  recognized.  The 
Secretary,  who  had  become  brusque 
with  me  to  the  verge  of  petulance,  soft- 
ened instantly,  grasped  the  colonel's 
hand,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
President  would  in  a  few  days  lift  the 
civil-service  incubus  from  one  of  the 
disbursing  offices  in  his  department, 
so  that  he  could  appoint  so  worthy  a 
man  to  it.  When  the  visitors  withdrew, 
he  turned  to  me  in  triumph.  'That's 
the  kind  of  material  I  am  looking  for,' 
he  exclaimed.  'I'll  wager  I  couldn't 
have  got  him  through  the  Civil-Serv- 
ice Commission,  in  spite  of  his  splen- 
did war  record.' 

'No,'  I  admitted,  'for  under  their 
system  his  war  record  would  have 
been  eclipsed  by  his  penitentiary  re- 
cord.' And  with  absolute  candor  I 
related  the  colonel's  history,  which  I 
had  known  for  years.  All  that  the  sen- 
ator had  said  about  his  being  a  good 
soldier  was  true;  but  after  the  war  he 
had  drifted  into  politics  as  a  profes- 
sional 'veteran,'  had  been  appointed 
to  a  place  of  trust  under  government, 
had  conspired  there  with  others  in  a 
mammoth  scheme  of  fraud,  had  been 
detected,  convicted,  and  sent  to  prison 
for  a  considerable  term.  Since  his  re- 
lease he  had  lived  by  his  wits  in  ways 
that  were  not  creditable.  For  further 
particulars,  I  referred  the  Secretary 
to 'the  principal  dram-sellers  in  Wash- 
ington. If  I  had  struck  him  in  the  face 
he  could  not  have  shown  greater  in- 
dignation; but  it  was  at  the  senator, 
for  having  dared  introduce  such  a  per- 


son to  him.  His  outburst  became  so 
violent  at  last  that  I  could  not  forbear 
a  word  of  remonstrance. 

'Don't  blame  the  senator  too  much,' 
I  pleaded.  '  Patronage  is  a  part  of  his 
trade.  He  felt  that  his  responsibility 
ceased  when  he  had  praised  one  of  his 
proteges  to  you  without  telling  you  an 
affirmative  lie.  From  that  point  he 
considered  that  it  was  your  business  to 
look  out  for  yourself.' 

Though  the  Secretary  did  not  con- 
fess a  change  of  heart  as  a  result  of  this 
incident,  I  was  amused  to  note  how 
highly  he  commended,  in  his  annual 
report,  the  usefulness  of  the  civil-ser- 
vice rules.  Heaven  only  knows  to  what 
lengths  of  recusancy  he  might  not  have 
gone  but  for  so  illuminating  an  experi- 
ence early  in  his  term. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfections 
of  the  civil-service  law,  its  friends  have 
never  tried  to  amend  it,  lest  the  opening 
thus  offered  should  be  used  by  its  ene- 
mies to  press  other  amendments  which 
would  weaken  the  whole  fabric.  Its 
most  serious  defect,  perhaps,  is  the  pro- 
vision for  apportioning  appointments 
'among  the  several  States  ...  on  the 
basis  of  population  as  ascertained  at 
the  last  preceding  census.'  No  excuse 
can  be  offered  for  this  clause  except 
that  it  was  part  of  the  price  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  act  had  to  pay  for  its 
passage.  It  was  founded  on  the  old 
pauper  theory  that  government  sala- 
ries are  alms  to  be  doled  out  to  the 
needy;  and  the  congressman  who  neg- 
lected to  see  that  his  constituents  were 
sure  of  their  share  felt  that  he  could 
never  ask  for  a  reelection. 

Such  an  apportionment  bears  at 
least  its  negative  condemnation  on  its 
face.  On  what  plea  can  it  be  claimed, 
for  example,  that  an  accountant  from 
North  Dakota  can  keep  a  set  of  books 
at  Washington  more  accurately  than 
an  accountant  from  Ohio?  From  the 
point  of  view  of  common  fairness,  this 
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requirement  has  nothing  to  commend 
it,  since  the  eligibles  in  Ohio  may  have 
made  better  averages  in  the  examina- 
tions than  those  in  North  Dakota;  and 
the  competitive  principle,  on  the  faith 
of  which  all  these  candidates  sub- 
mitted to  the  tests  prescribed,  may  be 
defeated  by  the  apportionment.  The 
ostensible  object  of  the  merit  system 
being  to  secure  for  the  government 
the  pick  of  the  applicants  for  appoint- 
ment, where  these  happen  to  reside 
makes  as  little  difference  as  the  color 
of  their  hair;  and  if  the  best  is  not  too 
good  for  the  service  of  our  country, 
why  not  give  her  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  instead  of  limiting  her  to  the 
best  in  some  particular  State  because 
its  *  turn '  happens  to  have  come  around  ? 

Occasionally  we  hear  an  eligible  who 
stands  high  on  his  register  hurl  accus- 
ations against  the  appointing  powers 
who  pass  him  by  repeatedly  in  order  to 
make  a  selection  farther  down  the  list. 
It  is  well  to  give  these  charges  wide 
leeway;  the  appointing  officers  may 
have  looked  over  several  sets  of  ex- 
amination papers,  and  selected  the 
candidates  who  had  drawn  upon  their 
logical  faculties  more  than  upon  their 
book-learning  for  their  answers.  If,  in 
private  life,  you  were  in  need  of  a 
clerk,  and,  of  two  candidates,  one  could 
answer  glibly  every  question  about 
present  conditions  in  your  business, 
but  lacked  the  imagination  to  tell  you 
what  he  would  do  if  confronted  with 
certain  hypothetical  emergencies,  while 
the  other  confessed  to  less  knowledge 
of  current  routine,  but  showed  a  broad- 
er grasp  of  the  philosophy  underlying 
it,  whether  of  the  twain  would  you 
select? 

A  too  common  source  of  trouble  in 
old  times  was  the  disposition  of  classi- 
fied employees  to  regard  the  merit  sys- 
tem as  a  device  evolved  for  their  pro- 
tection rather  than  for  that  of  the 
government.  '  I  'm  under  civil  service  — 


they  can't  touch  me  now!'  was  an  ex- 
ultant declaration  often  heard  among 
them  when  a  change  of  administration 
was  impending.  In  this  confidence 
many  presumed  too  far,  as  they  learned 
to  their  cost.  In  a  Southern  post-office 
there  was  a  clerk  who  gloried  in  loudly 
whistling  '  Marching  through  Georgia ' 
while  sorting  his  mail.  His  immediate 
superior  repeatedly  bade  him  cease  dis- 
turbing his  fellow  clerks  with  his  noise; 
but  he  treated  these  admonitions  with 
contempt,  and,  when  dismissed  for 
habitual  insubordination,  appealed  his 
case  on  the  ground  that  he  was  pun- 
ished for  being  a  patriot,  his  chief  be- 
ing a  traitor  and  hating  him  because  he 
was  loyal  to  the  Union.  A  Republican 
letter-carrier  serving  under  a  Demo- 
cratic postmaster  insisted  on  wearing 
his  cap  with  the  visor  behind,  defying 
any  one  to  show  him  a  word  in  the  of- 
ficial regulations  forbidding  this  prac- 
tice. He,  too,  charged  to  partisanship 
the  demand  presently  made  for  his  re- 
signation. 

Instances  like  these  recall  a  pithy 
saying  of  Edward  Everett  Hale's,  that 
real  civil-service  reform  depends  as 
much  on  'reforming  out*  as  on  *  re- 
forming in.J  An  unfit  clerk  holding 
his  place  undisturbed  is  as  noxious  an 
influence,  in  his  way,  as  a  smallpox 
patient.  The  infection  of  his  laziness 
or  contumacy  spreads  among  his  fel- 
low clerks,  who  suspect  that  some  hid- 
den and  unwholesome  power,  loosely 
described  by  the  cant  term  'pull,'  is  at 
work  in  his  interest.  Outside  censors 
of  the  merit  system  find  in  his  case 
fresh  proof  either  of  the  impotence  of 
the  civil-service  law  to  keep  poor  ma- 
terial out,  or  of  its  use  as  a  bulwark 
by  the  undeserving  when  they  have 
once  got  in. 

Even  a  rule  which  permits  the  head 
of  a  department  to  dismiss  a  valueless 
subordinate  on  filing  reasons,  has  its 
distinct  shortcomings;  for  a  conscience- 
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less  officer  will  not  hesitate  to  file  false 
charges  if  he  has  an  end  to  gain, 
whereas  no  chief,  good  or  bad,  likes  to 
part  with  a  thoroughly  efficient  clerk, 
especially  if  he  cannot  supply  his  place 
with  a  friend  or  favorite.  Hence  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  so  long  as 
we  keep  the  entrance  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice well  guarded,  we  can  afford  to  let 
the  door  of  exit  swing  on  rather  easy 
hinges. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  mak- 
ing the  civil  service  a  *  career.'  I  doubt 
whether,  in  this  respect,  it  will  ever 
take  its  place  beside  medicine  or  letters, 
the  pulpit  or  the  bar.  It  is  true  that, 
at  long  intervals,  a  civil  servant  whose 
initiative  is  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  morbid  influence  of  routine,  and 
who  has  a  keen  eye  for  opportunity, 
mounts  from  a  low  to  a  high  level. 
No  illustrative  cases  are  oftener  cited 
than  those  of  George  B.  Cortelyou 
and  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  who  had 
their  first  taste  of  public  life  in  cleri- 
cal positions  and  retired  as  Cabinet 
officers.  Yet,  although  both  entered 
government  employ  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  civil-service  law,  neither 
entered  it  through  the  Commission's 
examinations.  Even  Alvey  A.  Adee, 
whose  worth  has  been  recognized  by 
his  retention  as  an  assistant  secretary 
of  state  through  seven  administrations, 
started  as  a  secretary  of  legation,  a 
position  fairly  well  up  the  diplomatic 
ladder  and  still  in  the  patronage  class. 

The  fact  is,  the  young  man  who 
enters  the  service  through  the  exam- 
inations does  so,  as  a  rule,  with  no  con- 
scious aspiration  to  achieve  a  career  in 
it.  The  work  it  offers  is  respectable  and 
not  too  hard,  and  the  salary  meets  his 
modest  needs  and  enables  him  to  lay 
something  by.  If  he  cherishes  any 
aim  beyond  the  satisfactions  of  the 
moment,  it  is  that  of  making  his  gov- 
ernment place  a  stepping-stone  to  some 
profitable  private  occupation,  or  at 


least  a  means  of  support  while  he  is 
taking  a  course  at  a  professional  school. 
If  he  does  care  to  stay  in  public  employ, 
his  ambition  probably  soars  no  higher 
than  one  of  the  better-paid  depart- 
mental positions  under  the  so-called 
protection  of  the  civil-service  law;  and 
my  confidence  that  this  condition  will 
never  change,  essentially,  rests  on  two 
grounds.  First,  in  the  breaking-in  of  a 
new  clerk,  great  emphasis  is  laid  on 
honoring  precedent.  His  instructor 
drills  him  in  habits  of  minute  research 
so  that  he  shall  know  the  whole  history 
of  a  case  before  composing  a  letter 
about  it;  then,  in  the  accuracy  of  every 
reference,  at  no  matter  what  cost  of 
tediousness;  finally,  in  the  most  color- 
less and  unhuman  forms  of  expression; 
and,  albeit  such  restrictions  are  rea- 
sonable enough  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, they  do  not  encourage  original- 
ity of  thought  or  stimulate  invention, 
the  chief  levers  by  which  men  rise  in 
the  great  world. 

Again,  when,  in  ascending  the  scale 
of  official  dignities,  we  reach  the  point 
where  the  domain  of  rules  merges  into 
the  domain  of  policies,  we  shall  always 
find  partisan  politics  invading  the  pub- 
lic business.  With  every  change  of  ad- 
ministration are  bound  to  come  chan- 
ges of  policy,  few  or  many,  designed  to 
fulfill  pledges  given  by  the  victorious 
party  to  the  electors.  The  appoint- 
ment of  all  officers  of  high  enough  rank 
to  have  a  hand  in  the  shaping  of  the 
policies  of  an  administration  must  nec- 
essarily be  left  to  the  President,  or  to 
the  President  and  Senate  in  coopera- 
tion. Any  member  of  the  clerical  ser- 
vice, therefore,  who  mounts  above  the 
chiefship  of  a  division,  does  so  only  by 
quitting  the  sphere  into  which  the  civil- 
service  examinations  admitted  him, 
and  taking  his  place  among  the  class 
still  subject  to  the  patronage  rule. 

The  Negro  question  has  projected 
itself  into  the  consideration  of  civil- 
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service  matters  many  times  since  the 
act  of  1883  was  passed,  but  the  crucial 
test  bids  fair  to  come  during  the  present 
administration.  The  last  Democratic 
President  had  been  trained,  his  life 
long,  in  notions  of  the  civic  equality 
of  the  races.  The  new  President  has 
Southern  antecedents  and  a  Southern 
environment,  and  hence  knows  the 
race  issue  from  a  side  unknown  to  Mr. 
Cleveland.  As  a  fair-minded  man,  he 
will  feel  bound  to  look  at  it  'in  the 
round/  as  it  were;  and,  however  we 
may  deplore  the  failure,  all  the  laws 
we  have  put  upon  our  statute-book  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  Americans  of 
African  descent  have  not  been  able  to 
lay  the  spectre  of  instinctive  blood- 
prejudice.  With  reason  or  without, 
white  male  clerks  object  to  taking  or- 
ders from  colored  chiefs;  white  women 
shrink  from  con  tact  with  colored  fellow 
clerks  in  a  crowded  office;  from  iso- 
lated stations  in  the  Indian  and  the 
Porestry  and  the  Reclamation  fields, 
where  small  groups  of  employees  are 
unavoidably  thrown  into  close  com- 
panionship, there  come  constant  pro- 
tests against  such  compulsory  mingling 
of  races.  The  Railway-Mail  service, 
in  which  clerks  and  messengers  have 
often  to  share  sleeping  quarters,  is  the 
latest  to  make  its  voice  heard. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States,  often 
in  letter  and  always  in  spirit,  forbid 
race-discrimination.  What,  then,  is  a 
government  officer  to  do,  who  is  in  his 
place,  not  to  lead  moral  crusades  or 
deliver  lectures  on  ethnic  ethics,  but  to 
accomplish  certain  results  with  the 
men  and  machinery  at  his  command? 
To  this  end,  he  must  maintain  a  proper 
esprit  de  corps  among  his  subordinates; 
but  how  can  he,  if  he  undertakes  to 
compel  associations  which,  in  the  view 


of  those  who  object  to  them,  fly  in  the 
face  of  nature's  laws?  The  problem  is 
a  delicate  one.  Its  discussion  could  fill 
many  magazines  and  still  remain  in- 
conclusive. I  shall  not  touch  it  further 
than  to  crave  the  reader's  charity  for 
a  chief  here  or  there  who,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  what  he  regards  as  tact,  may 
blunder  into  something  which  wears  a 
very  different  aspect  in  the  sensational 
annals  of  the  day. 

All  that  I  have  said  in  this  paper 
about  civil-service  reform,  including 
criticisms  of  existing  methods,  has  been 
offered  in  a  sincerely  friendly  spirit. 
I  have  been  in  a  position  to  see  the 
effects  of  the  old  reign  of  patronage, 
and  to  contrast  them  with  those  of  the 
merit  system  by  close  observation  both 
from  without  and  from  within  the  great 
administrative  army.  No  matter  what 
their  limitations  in  some  respects,  the 
government's  civil  servants  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  corresponding 
body  of  citizens  in  private  life.  It  is 
past  question  that  the  machinery  of 
the  merit  system  is  furnishing,  not  al- 
ways more  faithfulness,  —  for  stability 
of  character  is  one  of  the  desiderata  for 
which  there  is  no  test  save  experience, 
—  but  a  higher  average  of  general 
intelligence  and  alertness,  than  the 
system  of  favor-dispensation  which 
preceded  it.  And  now  that  it  is  so 
firmly  established  that  the  most  radical 
mutations  of  party  control  in  the  gov- 
ernment fail  to  shake  it,  its  strongest 
devotees  can  afford  to  take  a  common- 
sense  view  of  those  particulars  in  which 
its  operation  may  have  fallen  short  of 
their  original  ideals.  The  best  of  insti- 
tutions suffers  no  harm  from  weighing 
its  faults  against  its  virtues,  if  it  have 
virtues  enough  to  send  the  other  scale 
skyward. 
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To  the  average  man  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  daunting  in  the  pre- 
cocity of  literary  genius.  Pope  lisping 
in  numbers;  Charlotte  Bronte  at  four- 
teen classifying  her  twenty-two  manu- 
script volumes  of  *  works';  Elizabeth 
Barrett  writing  an  epic  when  she  was 
eleven;  Macaulay  composing  at  seven 
an  epitome  of  universal  history  — 
what  can  the  ordinary  man  make  of 
such  superhuman  infants? 

And  when  the  ordinary  person  is  a 
school-teacher  by  profession,  and  has 
served  in  the  cause  of  all  the  muses  (ex- 
cept Terpsichore)  far  longer  than  ever 
Jacob  served  for  Rachel,  and  always  in 
the  hope  that  he  may  catch  a  genius 
young,  these  precocious  beings  begin 
to  assume  a  kind  of  remoteness,  a  qual- 
ity of  unreality.  They  must  have  ex- 
isted. Their  works  do  follow  them;  the 
glowing  pages  of  E.  M.  L.  and  the 
dogged  statistics  of  D.  N.  B.  equally 
attest  their  actuality;  but  neither  the 
intuition  of  the  moment,  nor  the  retro- 
spective wisdom  which  comes  to  the 
teacher  when  John  and  James  and 
Henry  have  passed  out  of  his  immedi- 
ate vision  and  made  careers  for  them- 
selves, has  ever  won  for  him  a  single 
glimpse  through  this  east  window  of 
divine  surprise. 

Will  it  ever  come,  one  wonders.  And 
if  it  does,  what  on  earth  would  one 
do?  Would  one  help  or  hinder?  Nay, 
rather,  would  one  know?  Ah,  there's 
the  rub.  How  many  apparent  geniuses 
has  not  the  teacher  seen  rise  through 
all  the  gradations  of  academic  success, 
until  in  cap  and  gown,  they  mounted 
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the  rostrum  and  pronounced  the  well- 
earned  and  well-turned  lines  of  the 
valedictory! 

Up  the  pinnacled  glory  reached,  and  the  pride 
of  my  soul  was  in  sight. 

And  then  oblivion  marked  them  for  its 
own,  and  slowly  disillusionment  came 
to  the  eager  teacher.  Not  discontent, 
for  the  work  had  always  been  worth  do- 
ing, and  worth  enjoying;  but  at  least 
so  much  of  disillusionment  as  belonged 
to  the  discovery  that  academic  attain- 
ment had  not  led  and  possibly  never 
would  lead  him  to  that  east  window. 

Moreover,  the  teacher  remembered 
that  he  too  had  been  the  valedictorian 
of  his  year.  He  recalled  the  sea  of 
faces  in  the  great  auditorium  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  his  gasping  fear  as  he 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage  that 
he  would  forget  the  well-conned  lines 
of  his  valedictory,  the  glow  that  suf- 
fused him  as  he  got  his  grip  again,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  audience  hung 
upon  his  words.  Did  he  not  know  him- 
self to  be  a  genius  then?  And  in  the 
growing  wisdom  of  years,  has  he  not 
seen  the  spark  fade  until  he  could  not 
revive  it,  however  much  he  blew  upon 
the  dimming  embers?  'He  who  can, 
does,'  says  the  cynical  Mr.  Shaw. 
'He  who  cannot,  teaches.' 

No,  academic  attainment  is  not  a 
certain  way.  He  is  proud  of  his  good 
students,  but  he  has  not  seen  them 
become  geniuses,  and  he  is  not  so 
sure  of  his  prize-winners  as  he  used  to 
be.  How  then  shall  he  know?  These 
real  geniuses  of  the  past  once  went 
to  school,  and  some  forgotten  school- 
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master  hugged  the  memory  of  them  to 
his  breast  in  his  old  age.  May  it  not  be 
that  one  will  emerge  even  in  this  far 
corner  of  the  Northwest?  Stranger 
things  have  happened.  But  if  he  comes, 
will  he  seem  only  a  queer  erratic  little 
fellow,  hovering  uneasily  on  the  verge 
of  the  orderly  routine?  Will  he  remain 

hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

or  shall  his  teacher,  even  he,  surprise 
that  young  poetic  soul  into  shy  confi- 
dences and  catch  a  moment's  precious 
vision  of  the  time  when  the  world  shall 
be 

wrought 

To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded 
not? 

But  this  is  the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of.  Every  year  has  had  its  con- 
fessions, but  so  far  there  has  been  no 
hint  of  the  east  window.  Meanwhile, 
leaving  such  happy  chances  in  the  lap 
of  the  gods,  can  he  not  find  a  stand- 
ard qualification  or  two,  an  acid-test, 
to  recognize  the  budding  genius  by? 
'You  defined  genius,  when  here/  says 
J.  R.  Green  in  one  of  his  letters,  'as  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  a  certain  branch 
of  study.  Pardon  me,  that  is  talent. 
Genius  is  a  much  higher  thing:  the 
power  of  bending  circumstances  to  our 
will/  That  ought  to  do.  These  aca- 
demic circumstances  which  pass  into 
the  currency  of  education  as  courses 
and  lessons  —  how  zealously  young 
Artful  Dodger  bends  them  to  his  will! 
Herbert  Spencer  records  in  his  auto- 
biography that,  at  nine  years  of  age, 
he  *  rejected  Latin  grammar  because  of 
its  lack  of  system/  Now  the  deter- 
mined rejection  of  Latin  Grammar  at  a 
comparatively  tender  age  ought  to  es- 
tablish a  reasonable  presumption  that 
one  has  discovered  a  young  Herbert 
Spencer.  And  when  one  reads  further 
the  same  philosopher's  confession,  'If 
ever  I  said  a  lesson  correctly,  it  was 


very  rarely/  one  really  begins  to  believe 
that  the  evidence  is  accumulating. 

And  then  there  was  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle.  The  one  thing  which  Buckle 
wanted  was  to  escape  the  thralldom  of 
a  formal  education.  He  did  not  like 
mathematics.  His  father  offered  him 
any  reward  he  might  name,  if  he  would 
win  the  medal  in  that  subject.  The 
boy  won  it,  and  named  as  his  reward  — 
to  be  taken  away  from  school.  The 
teacher  has  never  seen  the  thing  ac- 
complished in  just  that  way  in  his  own 
experience,  but  he  has  seen  as  much 
intelligence  and  systematic  effort  ex- 
pended with  a  similar  object,  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  He  knew  a  boy 
once  who  acted  as  the  presiding  genius 
(in  both  senses)  of  the  court  of  how- 
not-to-do  it  during  all  the  four  years  of 
his  academic  career,  and  whose  right 
to  that  high  office  became  a  veritable 
tradition  in  after  years.  The  teacher 
did  not  recognize  this  quality  as  a  hall- 
mark of  genius  at  the  time;  but  that 
boy  has  come  nearer  since  to  display- 
ing the  true  quality  of  creative  genius 
than  any  other  person  who  ever  fell  un- 
der the  teacher's  personal  observation. 

The  good  obstinate  rejecters!  They 
are  at  least  an  encouragingly  tangible 
type.  The  teacher  is  watching  them, 
and  he  may  catch  a  real  genius  among 
them  some  day. 

And  then  there  are  the  lazy  ones  — 
that  ever-present  horde  of  genial  ne'er- 
do-wells  who  of  the  pleasant  art  of 
shirking  have  made  avocation,  and  who 
will  labor  at  it  even  as  Falstaff  did  at 
purse- taking:  'Why,  Hal,  't  is  my  voca- 
tion, Hal.  'T  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labor 
in  his  vocation/ 

The  teacher  found  them  irritating 
in  his  younger  days,  and  daily  warned 
them  of  the  wrath  to  come.  But  as  he 
grew  in  years  and  in  knowledge  of  the 
past,  he  learned  that  even  in  such 
lowly  tenements  genius  sometimes  hath 
its  seat.  And  while  he  spurred  them 
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no  less  zealously  to  their  work,  he 
grew  to  threaten  them  less  and  to 
scorn  them  not  at  all.  He  remember- 
ed the  beloved  Stevenson,  *  pattern  of 
an  idler  .  .  .  with  infinite  yawning  dur- 
ing lecture  and  unquenchable  gusto  in 
the  delights  of  truantry';  and  glorious 
old  Sir  Walter,  'incorrigibly  idle  imp' 
at  school,  who  loved  to  tell  how  at 
the  University  Professor  Dalzell  'pro- 
nounced upon  him  the  severe  sentence 
that  dunce  he  was,  and  dunce  was  to 
remain/ 

And  when  these  same  amiable  idlers 
had  loitered  along  the  pleasant  by- 
paths of  an  education  until  they  were 
like  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
college  landscape,  and  by  dint  of  pass- 
ing an  easy  course  here,  and  being 
boosted  by  eleventh-hour  crammers 
through  a  hard  course  there,  had  at 
last '  come  up '  for  a  degree,  the  teacher 
again  found  his  attitude  changing  with 
the  years.  Time  was  when  he  had 
looked  suspiciously  at  his  older  col- 
leagues in  the  faculty,  opposing  with 
bitter  words  their  tendency  to  weaken 
if  ever  so  little  the  barriers  that  hedged 
about  the  precious  parchment.  But  as 
he  grew  older  he  began  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  fact  that  education  is 
larger  than  technicalities,  and  that  the 
production  of  'grinds'  is  not  its  per- 
fect consummation.  He  remembered 
Swift  who,  as  he  said  of  himself,  '  was 
stopped  of  his  degree  for  dullness  and 
insufficiency  and  at  last  hardly  ad- 
mitted in  a  manner  little  to  his  credit, 
which  is  called  in  that  college  "speciali 
gratia."3 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Speciali  Gratia  —  B.A.S.G.  Why  not? 
It  is  true  that  the  teacher  has  not  seen 
his  S.G.'s  turn  out  to  be  Dean  Swifts, 
but  he  has  seen  them  play  their  parts 
manfully  in  the  world.  He  has  seen 
them  become  good  business  men,  good 
lawyers,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  good 
legislators.  If  they  have  not  adorned 


their  letters  and  their  speeches  with 
the  flowers  of  rhetoric  for  which  he 
used  to  bespeak  their  admiration,  they 
have  —  or  at  least  he  likes  to  think  so 
—  won  a  certain  fineness  of  spirit  from 
those  spacious  humanities  about  which 
at  the  time  they  seemed  to  care  so 
little. 

And  so  the  teacher  has  come  to  view 
these  perennial  idlers  in  the  groves  of 
Academe  not  merely  tolerantly  but 
with  a  measure  of  expectancy,  content 
to  write  S.G.  after  their  names  in  his 
record,  if  only  they  seem  to  have  the 
making  of  manly  men  in  them;  and  al- 
ways ready  to  catch,  if  so  it  may  be, 
through  the  cloud  of  laziness  and  in- 
ertia, a  glimpse  of  that  glorious  ray  of 
genius  which  will  mark  their  kinship 
with  the  golden  idlers  —  the  Scotts  and 
Stevensons  —  of  bygone  days. 

And  if,  in  addition  to  the  self-di- 
rected spirits  who  are  independent  of 
formal  'schooling,'  and  the  amiably 
idle  who  are  indifferent  to  it,  there 
remains  a  residuum  of  the  incurably 
ignorant,  not  even  of  these  need  the 
seeker  despair.  There  is  a  kind  of  per- 
fection, an  orbicular  wholeness  about 
ignorance,  sometimes,  that  is  akin  to 
genius  itself.  They  are  the  leaven  of 
the  whole  lump,  indeed,  these  in- 
domitable ignoramuses.  They  are  the 
geniuses  in  the  art  of  getting  things 
wrong.  The  student  who  said  that 
churches  promote  the  mortality  of  the 
community,  and  his  fellow  who  averred , 
that  churches  are  supported  by  the 
tribulations  of  their  members,  had  that 
vatic  quality  which  savage  nations  are 
accustomed  to  recognize  and  reverence 
in  the  weak-minded.  The  student  who 
said  in  his  ignorance  that  Leo  X  sent 
John  Knox  to  Scotland  to  sell  indul- 
gences was  endowed  with  a  finer  qual- 
ity of  irony  than  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  curriculum  would  have  given  him. 
The  kings  of  olden  days  did  well  to 
keep  a  fool  at  court.  It  is  almost,  if 
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one  but  dared  to  admit  it,  a  matter  of 
regret  to  see  the  shades  of  the  prison 
house  begin  to  close  upon  these  young 
geniuses  of  the  perverse,  and  to  see  the 
splendid  vision  of  their  wise  blundering 

.  .  .  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

What  song  the  Sirens  sang,  or  what 
name  Achilles  assumed  when  he  hid 
himself  among  women,  were  but  an  un- 
fruitful subject  of  speculation  com- 
pared to  the  thought  of  what  the  world 
would  have  lost  had  Dogberry  been  put 
through  the  mill  of  Stratford  grammar 
school.  *  Ignorance  is  like  a  delicate 
exotic  fruit/  says  Oscar  Wilde;  *  touch 
it  and  the  bloom  is  gone/ 

Yes,  the  splendid  follies  of  the  fresh- 
man fade  into  the  hopeful  zeal  of  the 
sophomore  and  the  dogged  precision  of 
the  junior,  and  Diogenes  trims  his  lan- 
tern and  continues  his  search.  It  is 
well  to  be  philosophical,  and  the 
geniuses  of  idleness  and  ignorance  pro- 
vide their  measure  of  consolation.  But 
the  teacher's  heart  is  still  strong  in  the 
faith  that  some  day  a  real  genius  will 
emerge.  And  when  this  sense  of  the 
imminence  of  genius  does  come,  will  it 
be  born  of  the  slow  and  cumulative 
realization  of  perfection  in  all  things 
academic,  so  that  in  after  years  the 
teacher  may  repeat  of  his  own  pupil 
those  lovely  words  of  Fulke  Greville's. 
anent  Sir  Philip  Sidney?  'I  will  report 
no  other  wonder  than  this,  that, 
though  I  lived  with  him  and  knew  him 
from  a  child,  yet  I  never  knew  him 
other  than  a  man;  with  such  staidness 
of  mind,  lovely  and  familiar  gravity, 


as  carried  grace  and  reverence  above 
greater  years:  his  talk  ever  of  know- 
ledge, and  his  very  play  tending  to  en- 
rich his  mind,  so  that  even  his  teachers 
found  something  in  him  to  observe  and 
learn  above  that  which  they  had  usual- 
ly read  or  taught/ 

Or  instead  of  this  slow  ripening  of 
many  perfections  brought  to  one  per- 
fect fruitage,  will  the  advent  of  the 
young  genius  have  the  kind  of  abrupt- 
ness traditional  in  the  type,  as  of  flood- 
gates suddenly  released?  Will  he  be  a 
Caedmon,  shrinking  shyly  from  the  mu- 
sic-makers till  the  angel  touches  him? 
'Then  Csedmon  meditated  all  that  he 
had  heard  and,  like  a  clean  animal  rum- 
inating, turned  it  into  sweetest  verse. 
And  his  songs  were  so  winsome  to  hear 
that  his  teachers  themselves  wrote 
down  his  words  and  learned  from  him/ 

Symmetrical  Sidney  or  abruptly 
transmogrified  Csedmon  —  which  will 
it  be?  Whichever  it  may  be,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  the  words  of  the 
venerable  Bede  and  the  reverent  Gre- 
ville,  there  is  one  thing  in  common. 
'His  teachers  learned  of  him/  Shall 
the  teacher  then  be  wise  enough  to  be 
gently  helpful  if  so  it  may  be,  or  hum- 
bly docile,  if  the  wings  are  already 
strongly  spread  for  flight  —  or  shall 
the  teacher  be  guilty  of  some  atrocious 
sort  of  paranoia,  due  to  the  overstrain 
of  long  ungratified  desire?  There  was 
once  a  certain  Jane  Brown,  one  of  the 
early  teachers  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
who,  when  fame  came  to  her  old  pupil, 
compiled  a  spelling  book  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  universe!  Absit  omen! 
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AMATEUR   SELF-SUGGESTION 

THE  moment  I  came  home  from  the 
West  and  heard  that  my  favorite 
cousin,  E.,  had  (in  the  family  phrase) 
*  picked  up  a  new  fad,'  I  drove  over  to 
the  Corners  to  see  her;  pleasantly  won- 
dering, all  along  the  Little  River  Road, 
whether  it  would  be  the  latest  list  of 
simplified  spelling,  or  Susanna  Cocroft. 
Not  the  latter,  at  any  rate;  for  as  I 
hitched  Billy  to  the  butternut  tree  I 
observed  her,  seated  on  her  piazza, 
looking  ampler  and  more  billowy  than 
ever,  sunk  in  a  Sleepy  Hollow  chair 
in  what  seemed  a  delectable  nap.  But 
even  as  I  tiptoed  up  the  steps,  she 
opened  one  eye,  and  instantly  heaved 
herself  out  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
kissed  me  in  the  French  fashion. 

'Oh,  dear,  I  woke  you  up,'  I  pre- 
tended to  lament,  with  the  usual  gen- 
ial hypocrisy  of  the  caller. 

'Not  at  all.  I  was  only  giving  my 
hay-fever  a  dose  of  suggestion.' 

'Suggestion!'  I  cried  eagerly.  'So 
that's  it!  Then  you  can  tell  me  all 
about  the  Emmanuel  Movement,  New 
Thought,  and  psychotherapy  in  gen- 
eral, without  my  bothering  myself  to 
read  a  lot  of  books  about  it.' 

My  cousin  smiled. 

'Well,  it's  after  twelve  o'clock;  but 
I'm  afraid  I  can  tell  you  all  I  know 
about  it  before  one,  and  still  have  time 
to  show  you  the  dahlias.  They're  real- 
ly wonderful  this  year.' 

'Hurry  up,  then,  and  begin,'  I 
urged.  'Only  don't  go  and  tell  me 
how  you  were  "led"  to  try  it,  and  how 
much  So-and-So  has  been  benefited  by 
it.  The  part  I  want  to  know  is  what 
you  do,  and  how  you  do  it.' 
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'When  you  came  up  just  now,'  she 
replied, '  I  was  saying  over  and  over  to 
myself,  with  all  the  application  I  know 
how  to  exert,  and  keeping  every  sneak- 
ing care  and  bother  out  of  my  mind — ' 

'Stop!'  I  commanded.  'How  do  you 
keep  them  out?' 

'Sometimes  I  imagine  myself  put- 
ting them  into  the  rag-bag,  and  some- 
times I  imagine  myself  pulling  them  up 
like  weeds  in  the  garden,  and  throwing 
them,  roots  up,  to  shrivel  in  the  sun.' 

'Don't  they  sneak  back  again?' 

'Dozens  of  times,  at  first;  but  if 
you're  really  firm  with  them,  they 
learn,  in  time,  to  stay  put.' 

'Well:  and  when  you've  got  rid  of 
them,  what  is  it  you  say,  so  carefully, 
over  and  over  to  yourself,  that  gives 
you  that  contented  look?' 

'  I  Steadily  —  Steadfastly  —  Desire 
and  WILL  — I  WILL!  — that  all  the 
Coming  Night  (Long,  Quiet,  Drowsy 
Hours  of  the  Night)  and  all  the  Day 
(Brisk,  Busy,  Pleasant  Hours  of  the 
Day)  I  may  Forget  to  Sneeze,  Forget 
to  Fear  to  Sneeze:  or  if  fears  arise  in  my 
mind,  that  I  may  calmly  Sweep  them 
out,  and  let  them  Blow  Away  —  blow 
far  away  and  be  lost  and  forgotten  .  .  .' 

I  wish  that  capitals  and  tiny  print 
could  combine  to  express  the  rousing, 
bracing  spirit  with  which  she  WILLED, 
the  calm,  receptive  intensity  with 
which  she  Desired,  and  the  dreamy, 
drowsy  manner  in  which  she  watched, 
and  made  me  watch,  those  fears  and 
sneezes  blowing  away,  like  dead  leaves, 
and  being  lost  and  forgotten! 

'  But  before  I  begin  to  impress  that, 
or  any  other  formula,  on  my  mind  — 
(for  I  change  my  formulas  very  often : 
they  wear  out  quickly),'  my  cousin 
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resumed,  'I  —  rest  my  heart  a  little 
while,  in  the  thought  of  the  "Power 
not  ourselves."  Sometimes  I  do  it  by 
a  verse  from  the  Bible,  sometimes  by 
a  line  of  poetry :  and  sometimes  by  re- 
minding myself  of  a  great  picture  of 
the  Trinity  I  saw  long  ago  in  Italy;  or 
of  the  sky  clearing  after  a  shower,  in 
our  old  home  valley  in  Vermont.' 

I  was  listening  eagerly. 

*I  used  to  think/  continued  E.  ra- 
ther abstractedly,  'that  it  gave  one 
such  a  rested  feeling  to  swallow  a  raw 
egg!  (And  so  it  does.)  But  the  prelim- 
inaries of  suggesting  induce  a  rested 
sensation,  from  top  to  toe,  that  is  far 
more  than  the  mere  absence  of  fatigue; 
it 's  a  positive,  a  literally  delicious,  sen- 
sation; it  actually  tastes  sweet.' 

Even  to  speak  of  it,  as  I  could  see 
by  her  expression,  brought  back  a  trace 
of  that  deep,  delighting,  honeyed  calm. 

After  a  short  silence,  I  ventured, 
with  a  sense  of  getting  back  to  earth, 

'How  much  better  is  your  hay- 
fever,  anyway?' 

*  Well,  it  is  n't  entirely  cured  as  yet. 
But  it  was  less  troublesome  last  year 
than  the  year  before;  and  it's  decided- 
ly less  troublesome  this  year  than  last. 
In  short,  it's  slowly  mending,  where- 
as before  it  was  slowly  worsening.' 

4 What  does  the  doctor  think?' 
*I  wish  I  knew!  He  generally  says, 
"Far  be  it  from  me  to  belittle  the 
power  of  suggestion,'  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  belittle  it.  He's  keeping  on 
with  the  same  treatment  as  before: 
only  now  I  suggest  each  time  that  it 
shall  be  successful.' 

*  Do  you  psychotherapeutists  believe 
in  doctors?' 

*  Indeed  and  indeed  we  do!   And  in 
medicine  and   surgery  and  diet  and 
exercise  and  massage  and  change  of 
air,  —  plus  suggestion.   Or  rather,  per- 
haps,   in   suggestion   plus   these.   We 
find,  as  we  look  about  us,  every  sort  of 
evidence  that 


A  man  is  not  a  cage  of  bone, 
To  keep  a  jailed  soul  inside, 

but  literally 

—  one  inextricable  whole 
Of  thinking  flesh,  of  sentient  soul, 
Together  fused  by  heavenly  art — 

She  paused,  and  looked  at  me  with 
particular  earnestness  while  she  re- 
peated the  last  line  of  the  queer  little 
poem,  — 

What  God  thus  joins,  let  not  man  part. 
'But  why,'  I  wondered  aloud,  'don't 
the  doctors,  en  masse,  lay  hold  of  this 
doctrine  and  practice  of  yours?' 

*  Why  did  n't  Adam  discover  it  the 
first  time  he  saw  Eve  cry?'   demanded 
my  cousin  whimsically.    *  There  was 
the  mental  Eve  pushing  drops  of  ac- 
tual water  out  of  the  physical  Eve's 
eyes.  Tears  and  blushes  and  clenched 
fists,  and   the   trembling  fingers   and 
palpitating  hearts,  and  mouths  that 
water  at  the  remembrance  of  mince- 
pies,  —  what  are  they  all  but  the  most 
obvious   evidence   of  self-suggestion? 
But  you  see,  for  one  thing,  it  was  n't 
discovered,  or  discoverable,  by  vivisec- 
tion.  Nobody  could   deduce  it   from 
the  results  of  sewing  a  rabbit's  ear  to 
the  hind  leg  of  a  mouse.' 

*  Still,  I  suppose  the  doctors  have 
used  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  an 
element  of  suggestion  on  us  for  centur- 
ies,' I  mused  aloud. 

'  I  suppose  they  have.  But  why  be  so 
stingy  with  it?  There  was  enough  sug- 
gestion to  go  round;  enough  for  them 
and  for  us.  And  there's  a  certain  brace, 
one  finds,  in  doing  a  thing  for  one's  self, 
that  ordinary  human  beings  don't  get 
from  having  some  one  else  do  it  for 
them;  even  the  kindest  of  doctors.' 

'Have  you  told  your  doctor  you  be- 
lieve you're  suggesting  yourself  well?' 

'I'm  not  vain  enough  to  believe 
quite  that.  I  think  he  and  I  are  do- 
ing it  together,  with  some  help  from 
"Them  Above,'"  she  said  rather  sol- 
emnly. 'If  you'd  care  to  hear  my 
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philosophy  of  self-suggestion  —  but  we 
have  n't  seen  the  dahlias  yet!' 

*  Never  mind  the  old  dahlias.' 

'Well,  then:  Nature,  I  think,  is  al- 
ways trying  to  get  well.  Faith  and  en- 
couragement and  an  occupied  mind 
and  a  contented  spirit  help  her:  fears 
and  broodings  and  idleness  and  neglect 
and  unwholesome  conditions  hinder 
her.  Often  and  often,  before  I  began 
to  suggest,  I  put  a  spoke  of  discourage- 
ment and  worry  in  Nature's  wheels.  To 
use  a  better  simile,  I  poisoned  her  well. 
It's  a  great  thing  when  one  learns  to 
take  one's  fruitless  dwelling  anxieties, 
like  a  pound  weight,  off  the  worrying 
symptom,  and  to  put  a  fruitful  pro- 
ductive thought  somewhere  else. 

'Well,  that's  only  the  a  b  c  of  sug- 
gestion. We  need  n't  stop  with  that. 
While  Nature  is  thankful  enough  to 
have  us  stop  teasing  and  hindering  her 
with  our  fussy  and  panicky  anxieties, 
we  can  just  as  well  go  further  and  help 
her  a  bit.  We  can  call  up  the  reserves 
of  will  and  strength  in  our  souls  and 
bodies,  and  send  them  to  reinforce  the 
troops  she's  managed  to  raise  alone. 
We  can  cry,  "Lay  on,  Macduff!"  and 
get  into  the  game  ourselves.' 

'But  do  you  really  think  self-sug- 
gestion would  help  all  sorts  of  ail- 
ments, —  more  serious  ones  than  yours, 
I  mean?' 

'I  don't  see  why  not.' 

'But  pain,  for  example!' 

'I've  found  it  a  decided  relief  in 
both  headache  and  toothache.' 

'How  about  a  broken  bone?'  I 
asked,  —  not  without  a  grain  of  mal- 
ice, —  and  was  surprised  at  her  instant 
and  positive  — 

'Why,  of  course  it  would  help  a 
broken  bone  to  knit  faster,  and  espe- 
cially it  would  help  in  keeping  down 
the  fever.' 

'Ye-es,  perhaps.' 

'Not  perhaps,  but  of  course,  if  you 
'11  excuse  my  correcting  your  inaccur- 


acy. And  by  the  way,  if  people  only 
thought  of  suggestion  as  a  help  in  all 
sorts  of  illness,  they  would  n't  be  so  apt 
to  show  that  odd  trace  of  resentful- 
ness  when  you  propose  their  trying  it; 
and  say,  "  I  guess  if  you  could  feel  my 
neuralgia,  you'd  think  it  was  pretty 
real";  or,  "I  assure  you  I  don't  have 
dyspepsia  for  the  fun  of  it!"' 

E.'s  smile  was  rather  rueful,  and  a 
little  color  had  come  into  her  satiny 
freckled  cheeks. 

'I  should  have  told  you,'  she  re- 
sumed after  a  little  thought,  '  that  it 's 
a  help,  I  find,  in  my  own  case  at  any 
rate,  to  imagine  myself  in  a  very  in- 
tent, expectant  attitude  when  I  desire, 
and  a  very  bold,  commanding  one 
when  I  will.  Sometimes  in  desiring,  I 
imagine  myself  dipping  a  cup  in  a  deep 
spring  in  an  evergreen  forest;  and  often 
when  I  will,  I  imagine  myself  steering 
a  vessel,  or  guiding  a  plough,  or  lead- 
ing a  regiment.' 

'Do  you  ever  use  suggestion,'  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  inquire,'  in  working 
out  your  verses?'  For,  surprising  as 
it  appears  to  all  the  family,  E.  does 
sometimes  beguile  a  magazine  into  ac- 
cepting one  of  her  so-called  poems. 

'  I  'm  glad  you  spoke  of  that.  I  use 
it  very  often  to  clarify  decisions,  and 
to  help  in  selection;  and  above  all,  of 
course,  in  concentrating  my  mind; 
willing  beforehand  that  I  may  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what's  best  to  choose  or 
leave  out,  and  so  forth.  And  there's 
one  other  thing.  In  fact,  it 's  the  most 
interesting,  and  valuable  part  of  the 
whole  subject.  Of  course  you  can 
guess  what  I  mean  —  suggesting  your- 
self good,  you  know.' 

'How?'    I  asked  comprehensively. 

'  Why,  desiring  and  willing  the  qual- 
ities you  most  need,  one  or  two  at 
a  time,  of  course.  Such  as  bravery, 
and  lightheartedness,  and  generosity 
and  fellow-feeling,  and  especially,  per- 
haps, what  a  Kempis  calls  "  the  quiet 
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single  eye."  This  part  gradually  over- 
shadows the  others,  and  it 's  even  a 
temptation  to  neglect  the  body's  needs 
in  the  excitement  of  trying  to  improve 
your  disposition.' 

I  partly  listened,  and  partly  followed 
where  this  idea  led  me,  in  the  fields  of 
my  own  thoughts. 

'How  is  suggesting  yourself  good, 
as  you  call  it,'  I  asked  at  length,  'in 
any  way  different  from  prayer?' 

'I  don't  think  it  is  very  different. 
But  many  of  my  prayers  used  to  be 
(like  my  old  attitude  toward  doctors) 
quite  passive.  We  ask  for  blessings  to 
be  rained  down  upon  us  when  per- 
haps we  might  better  gird  ourselves  up 
to  find  and  win  them.  Suggestion,  I 
should  say,  is  a  self-helpful  form  of 
prayer.  I  think  it  suits  the  needs  of  a 
Church  Militant.' 

We  both  sat  silent  a  while,  then  my 
cousin  rose,  tied  on  her  sunbonnet,  and 
misquoting,  under  her  breath,  — 
'  Yet  soul  helps  flesh  not  more  than  flesh  helps 
soul,' 

took  me  out  to  see  the  dahlias. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  ALMANAC 

The  Almanac  has  always  given  me 
the  impression  of  magic.  The  very  cover 
speaks  of  mystery,  through  the  apoca- 
lyptic signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  title- 
page  gives  promise  of  deliberate  awe  in 
the  stately  phrase:  'Astronomical  cal- 
culations and  sundry  bits  of  valuable 
Information  and  Admonition.'  Oh,  al- 
titude of  a  phrase!  It  does  n't  actu- 
ally disturb  this  '  Pia  Mater  of  mine ' 
any  more  than  other  supernatural  influ- 
ences disturbed  Sir  Thomas  Browne's; 
but,  nevertheless,  sufficient  of  primitive 
man  is  left  in  me,  a  remnant  of  old 
idolatry,  to  feel  in  the  Almanac  the 
mighty  presence  of  the  magician. 

This  survival  of  the  primitive  devel- 
oped, after  reading  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly Almanac,  into  a  firm  conviction. 


Nothing  less  than  magic  could  account 
for  the  extraordinary  revelations  I  dis- 
covered. The  shadow  of  the  super- 
natural was  visible  in  the  connection 
which  the  Almanac  revealed  between 
the  Calendar  and  the  Presidents  of 
these  United  States.  Mysteries  were 
explained,  secrets  were  uncovered, 
darkness  passed  away. 

For  example,  in  March  I  read,  'Gro- 
ver  Cleveland  born  1837.'  And  right 
above  this,  in  bold,  brave,  oracular 
type,  'St.  Patrick's  Day.'  Of  course 
he  would  win  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion. Of  course  he  would  be  the  Demo- 
cratic President  once,  yea,  twice.  The 
reason  of  his  victories  is  now  unmis- 
takably apparent.  St.  Patrick  was  his 
aid.  But  there  is  a  string  to  every 
oracle;  and  so,  immediately  under  this 
promise  of  the  conqueror,  we  read  in 
very  small  type  the  admonition,  '  Look 
out  for  pussy  willows.'  And  alack  the 
day!  did  not  his  party  'sing  willow, 
willow'  for  many  a  day  thereafter? 

These  revelations  urged  me  to  ex- 
plore the  Almanac  regarding  the  life 
and  works  of  President  Roosevelt.  And 
what  wonders  were  revealed!  For  I 
discovered  his  illustrious  name  printed 
side  by  side  with  'St.  Simon  and  St. 
Judes.'  St.  Simon  and  StJude!  What 
portentous  names!  What  a  prophetic 
day!  For,  as  readers  of  Schiller's  Wil- 
helm  Tell  especially  will  remember, 
this  is  a  day  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, wind  and  storm,  with  rivers  and 
lakes  demanding  a  human  life  in  sacri- 
fice. And  just  above  his  name  was  the 
significant  calculation:  'The  Hunt- 
er's Moon.'  No  wonder  he  was  Nim- 
rod.  He  was  born  under  an  auspicious 
influence.  And  on  the  same  page  I  read, 
'St.  Denys'Day.' 

'  St.  Denys  had  his  head  cut  off, 
He  did  n't  care  for  that, 
He  took  it  up  and  carried  it 
Two  miles  without  his  hat.' 

Hat?  Hat  in  the  ring!  Had  his  head 
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cut  off!  This  sounds  very  familiar. 
This  is  strikingly  coincident.  Does  n't 
this  quatrain,  one  of  *  sundry  bits  of 
valuable  Information,'  express  and  ex- 
plain in  poetic  symbol  and  with  the 
beauty  of  the  apocalypse,  certain  im- 
portant events?  Of  course  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  question  and  every 
oracle,  and  my  interpretation  may  be 
quite  incorrect.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know.  Let  the  author  of  the  Atlantic 
Almanac  decide.  All  I  say  is  that  it  is 
certainly  very  mysterious.  And,  more- 
over, right  below  the  illustrious  name 
of  President  Roosevelt,  in  unavoid- 
able reference,  the  Atlantic  Almanac 
has  printed  these  whispering  italics: 
*  Watch  for  fox  sparrows  coming  from 
the  north.' 

Such  astounding  revelations  encour- 
aged me  to  see  what  *  sundry  bits  of 
valuable  information  and  admonition ' 
might  be  discovered  regarding  President 
Taft.  And  this,  behold,  was  what  I  read : 
'  William  H.  Taft  born  1858.  The  war- 
blers are  coming  back  from  the  north. 
Look  out  for  shooting  stars.  They  are 
called  "the  tears  of  St.  Lawrence.'" 

Remembering  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  much  in  common  with  shooting, 
and  with  stars,  and  with  shooting 
stars,  remembering  also  that  Mr.  Taft 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  sum- 
mers on  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  there  not 
the  shrill  warning  of  the  oracle  in  those 
words,  'Look  out  for  shooting  stars. 
They  are  called  the  "  tears  of  St.  Law- 
rence"' ?  I  say  again,  I  do  not  speak 
with  authority  as  an  interpreter.  But 
it  does  sound  very  mysterious. 

Last  of  all  I  searched  the  Almanac 
to  see  what  things  were  true  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  And  this  dread  anti- 
thesis confronted  me :  — 

'Holy  Innocents. 

'Woodrow  Wilson  born  1856.' 

That  statement  is  in  itself  an  excla- 
mation and  a  shout.  Many  will  declare 
that  this  describes  the  party  in  con- 


trol,—  'Holy  Innocents.'  Others  will 
be  sure  that  this  foretells  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  opposition,  as  ruthless  and 
complete  as  the  slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
cents. Some  within  the  controlling 
party,  who  have  been  a  faithful  rem- 
nant and  democratic  root,  and  have 
kept  their  hands  and  garments  clean 
from  the  corruption  of  bosses  and  of 
graft,  who  in  a  word  have  been  inno- 
cent of  the  great  transgressions,  will 
eagerly,  gladly,  and  with  shouts  of  joy 
interpret  this  auspicious  antithesis  as 
a  promise  of  victory  to  Holy  Inno- 
cents. On  the  other  hand,  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  opposed  to  the  income 
tax,  convinced  that  it  will  fall  heavily 
on  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  will  see 
in  this  valuable  information  the  pro- 
phecy of  disaster  to  these  Innocents. 

Whatever  may  be  our  interpreta- 
tions, one  thing  I  am  sure  we  shall  all 
agree.  There  is  magic  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Almanac.  There  is  mystery 
in  these  'astronomical  calculations  and 
sundry  bits  of  valuable  information 
and  admonition.'  The  voice  of  the 
oracle  is  heard  in  the  land.  Pythian 
Apollo  speaks  in  the  Almanac.  Delphi 
has  come  to  Boston. 


A    LETTER    TO    THE    EDITOR 

'  The  Contented  Heart ' 
MADISON,  WISCONSIN,  Dec.  27,  1913. 
To  THE  EDITOR: 

DEAR  SIR,  —  There  was  once  a  man 
who  had  a  Contented  Heart.  No  mat- 
ter what  happened  to  him  he  was  satis- 
fied with  it.  One  day  he  was  run  over 
and  both  his  feet  were  cut  off.  'Oh, 
well,'  said  he,  'they  always  were  cold, 
anyway.' 

The  above  favorite  story  of  mine 
was  brought  to  mind  by  the  article  in 
the  December  Atlantic. 
Sincerely, 

ALLETTA  F.  DEAN. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


MARCH,  1914 
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BY   HENRY   L.   MENCKEN 


ASPIRING,  toward  the  end  of  my  non- 
age, to  the  black  robes  of  a  dramatic 
critic,  I  took  counsel  with  an  ancient 
whose  service  went  back  to  the  days  of 
Our  American  Cousin,  asking  him  what 
qualities  were  chiefly  demanded  by 
the  craft. 

'The  main  idea,'  he  told  me  frankly, 
'is  to  be  interesting,  to  write  a  good 
story.  All  else  is  dross.  Of  course,  I 
am  not  against  accuracy,  fairness,  in- 
formation, learning.  If  you  want  to 
read  Lessing  and  Freytag,  Hazlitt  and 
Brunetiere,  go  read  them :  they  will  do 
you  no  harm.  It  is  also  useful  to  know 
something  about  Shakespeare.  But 
unless  you  can  make  people  read  your 
criticisms,  you  may  as  well  shut  up 
your  shop.  And  the  only  way  to  make 
them  read  you  is  to  give  them  some- 
thing exciting.' 

'You  suggest,  then/  I  ventured,  'a 
certain  —  ferocity  ? ' 

'I  do,'  replied  my  venerable  friend. 
'Read  George  Henry  Lewes,  and  see 
how  he  did  it  —  sometimes  with  a 
bladder  on  a  string,  usually  with  a 
meat-axe.  Knock  somebody  in  the 
head  every  day  —  if  not  an  actor,  then 
the  author,  and  if  not  the  author,  then 
the  manager.  And  if  the  play  and  the 
performance  are  perfect,  then  excori- 
ate someone  who  does  n't  think  so  — 
a  fellow  critic,  a  rival  manager,  the 
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unappreciative  public.  But  make  it 
hearty;  make  it  hot !  The  public  would 
rather  be  the  butt  itself  than  have  no 
butt  in  the  ring.  That  is  Rule  No.  1  of 
American  psychology  —  and  of  Eng- 
lish, too,  but  more  especially  of  Amer- 
ican. You  must  give  a  good  show  to  get 
a  crowd,  and  a  good  show  means  one 
with  slaughter  in  it.' 

Destiny  soon  robbed  me  of  my  crit- 
ical shroud,  and  I  fell  into  a  long  suc- 
cession of  less  aesthetic  newspaper 
berths,  from  that  of  police  reporter  to 
that  of  managing  editor,  but  always  the 
advice  of  my  ancient  counselor  kept 
turning  over  and  over  in  my  memory, 
and  as  chance  offered  I  began  to  act 
upon  it,  and  whenever  I  acted  upon  it 
I  found  that  it  worked.  What  is  more, 
I  found  that  other  newspaper  men 
acted  upon  it  too,  some  of  them  quite 
consciously  and  frankly,  and  others 
through  a  veil  of  self-deception,  more 
or  less  diaphanous.  The  primary  aim 
of  all  of  them,  no  less  when  they  played 
the  secular  lokanaan  than  when  they 
played  the  mere  newsmonger,  was  to 
please  the  crowd,  to  give  a  good  show; 
and  the  way  they  set  about  giving  that 
good  show  was  by  first  selecting  a  de- 
serving victim,  and  then  putting  him 
magificently  to  the  torture.  This  was 
their  method  when  they  were  perform- 
ing for  their  own  profit  only,  when 
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their  one  motive  was  to  make  the  pub- 
lic read  their  paper;  but  it  was  still 
their  method  when  they  were  battling 
bravely  and  unselfishly  for  the  public 
good,  and  so  discharging  the  highest 
duty  of  their  profession.  They  light- 
ened the  dull  days  of  midsummer  by 
pursuing  recreant  aldermen  with  blood- 
hounds and  artillery,  by  muckraking 
unsanitary  milk-dealers,  or  by  denounc- 
ing Sunday  liquor-selling  in  suburban 
parks  —  and  they  fought  constructive 
campaigns  for  good  government  in 
exactly  the  same  gothic,  melodramatic 
way.  Always  their  first  aim  was  to  find 
a  concrete  target,  to  visualize  their 
cause  in  some  definite  and  defiant  op- 
ponent. And  always  their  second  aim 
was  to  shell  that  opponent  until  he 
dropped  his  arms  and  took  to  ignomini- 
ous flight.  It  was  not  enough  to  main- 
tain and  to  prove;  it  was  necessary  also 
to  pursue  and  overcome,  to  lay  a  specific 
somebody  low,  to  give  the  good  show 
aforesaid. 

Does  this  confession  of  newspaper 
practice  involve  a  libel  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people?  Perhaps  it  does  —  on  the 
theory,  let  us  say,  that  the  greater  the 
truth,  the  greater  the  libel.  But  I 
doubt  if  any  reflective  newspaper  man, 
however  lofty  his  professional  ideals, 
will  ever  deny  any  essential  part  of 
that  truth.  He  knows  very  well  that  a 
definite  limit  is  set,  not  only  upon  the 
people's  capacity  for  grasping  intel- 
lectual concepts,  but  also  upon  their 
capacity  for  grasping  moral  concepts. 
He  knows  that  it  is  necessary,  if  he 
would  catch  and  inflame  them,  to  state 
his  ethical  syllogism  in  the  homely 
terms  of  their  habitual  ethical  thinking. 
And  he  knows  that  this  is  best  done  by 
dramatizing  and  vulgarizing  it,  by  fill- 
ing it  with  dynamic  and  emotional  sig- 
nificance, by  translating  all  argument 
for  a  principle  into  rage  against  a  man. 

In  brief,  he  knows  that  it  is  hard 
for  the  plain  people  to  think  about  a 


thing,  but  easy  for  them  to  feel.  Error, 
to  hold  their  attention,  must  be  visual- 
ized as  a  villain,  and  the  villain  must 
proceed  swiftly  to  his  inevitable  retri- 
bution. They  can  understand  that 
process;  it  is  simple,  usual,  satisfying; 
it  squares  with  their  primitive  concep- 
tion of  justice  as  a  form  of  revenge. 
The  hero  fires  them  too,  but  less  cer- 
tainly, less  violently  than  the  villain. 
His  defect  is  that  he  offers  thrills  at 
second-hand.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  vil- 
lain, pursued  publicly  by  a  posse  comi- 
tatusy  that  he  makes  the  public  breast 
the  primary  seat  of  heroism,  that  he 
makes  every  citizen  a  personal  partici- 
pant in  a  glorious  act  of  justice.  Where- 
fore it  is  ever  the  aim  of  the  sagacious 
journalist  to  foster  that  sense  of  per- 
sonal participation.  The  wars  that  he 
wages  are  always  described  as  the 
people's  wars,  and  he  himself  affects  to 
be  no  more  than  their  strategist  and 
claque.  When  the  victory  has  once  been 
gained,  true  enough,  he  may  take  all 
the  credit  without  a  blush;  but  while 
the  fight  is  going  on  he  always  pretends 
that  every  honest  yeoman  is  enlisted, 
and  he  is  even  eager  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  yeomanry  began  it  on  their 
own  motion,  and  out  of  the  excess  of 
their  natural  virtue. 

I  assume  here,  as  an  axiom  too  obvi- 
ous to  be  argued,  that  the  chief  appeal 
of  a  newspaper,  in  all  such  holy  causes, 
is  not  at  all  to  the  educated  and  reflec- 
tive minority  of  citizens,  but  frankly 
to  the  ignorant  and  unreflective  major- 
ity. The  truth  is  that  it  would  usually 
get  a  newspaper  nowhere  to  address  its 
exhortations  to  the  former,  for  in  the 
first  place  they  are  too  few  in  number 
to  make  their  support  of  much  value 
in  general  engagements,  and  in  the 
second  place  it  is  almost  always  impos- 
sible to  convert  them  into  disciplined 
and  useful  soldiers.  They  are  too  can- 
tankerous for  that,  too  ready  with  em- 
barrassing strategy  of  their  own.  One 
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of  the  principal  marks  of  an  educated 
man,  indeed,  is  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  take  his  opinions  from  newspapers 
—  not,  at  any  rate,  from  the  militant, 
crusading  newspapers.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  attitude  toward  them  is  al- 
most always  one  of  frank  cynicism, 
with  indifference  as  its  mildest  form 
and  contempt  as  its  commonest.  He 
knows  that  they  are  constantly  falling 
into  false  reasoning  about  the  things 
within  his  personal  knowledge,  —  that 
is,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  his  spe- 
cial education,  —  and  so  he  assumes 
that  they  make  the  same,  or  even  worse 
errors  about  other  things,  whether  in- 
tellectual or  moral.  This  assumption, 
it  may  be  said  at  once,  is  quite  justified 
by  the  facts. 

I  know  of  no  subject,  in  truth,  save 
perhaps  baseball,  on  which  the  average 
American  newspaper,  even  in  the  larger 
cities,  discourses  with  unfailing  sense 
and  understanding.  Whenever  the 
public  journals  presume  to  illuminate 
such  a  matter  as  municipal  taxation, 
for  example,  or  the  extension  of  local 
transportation  facilities,  or  the  punish- 
ment of  public  or  private  criminals,  or 
the  control  of  public-service  corpora- 
tions, or  the  revision  of  city  charters, 
the  chief  effect  of  their  effort  is  to  in- 
troduce into  it  a  host  of  extraneous 
issues,  most  of  them  wholly  emotional, 
and  so  they  contrive  to  make  it  unin- 
telligible to  all  earnest  seekers  after 
the  truth. 

But  it  does  not  follow  thereby  that 
they  also  make  it  unintelligible  to  their 
special  client,  the  man  in  the  street. 
Far  from  it.  What  they  actually  ac- 
complish is  the  exact  opposite.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  precisely  by  this  process 
of  transmutation  and  emotionalization 
that  they  bring  a  given  problem  down 
to  the  level  of  that  man's  comprehen- 
sion, and  what  is  more  important, 
within  the  range  of  his  active  sympa- 
thies. He  is  not  interested  in  anything 


that  does  not  stir  him,  and  he  is  not 
stirred  by  anything  that  fails  to  im- 
pinge upon  his  small  stock  of  custom- 
ary appetites  and  attitudes.  His  daily 
acts  are  ordered,  not  by  any  complex 
process  of  reasoning,  but  by  a  contin- 
uous process  of  very  elemental  feeling. 
He  is  not  at  all  responsive  to  purely 
intellectual  argument,  even  when  its 
theme  is  his  own  ultimate  benefit,  for 
such  argument  quickly  gets  beyond 
his  immediate  interest  and  experience. 
But  he  is  very  responsive  to  emotional 
suggestion,  particularly  when  it  is 
crudely  and  violently  made,  and  it  is 
to  this  weakness  that  the  newspapers 
must  ever  address  their  endeavors.  In 
brief,  they  must  try  to  arouse  his  hor- 
ror, or  indignation,  or  pity,  or  simply 
his  lust  for  slaughter.  Once  they  have 
done  that,  they  have  him  safely  by  the 
nose.  He  will  follow  blindly  until  his 
emotion  wears  out.  He  will  be  ready 
to  believe  anything,  however  absurd, 
so  long  as  he  is  in  his  state  of  psychic 
tumescence. 

In  the  reform  campaigns  which  peri- 
odically rock  our  large  cities,  —  and 
our  small  ones,  too,  —  the  newspapers 
habitually  make  use  of  this  fact. 
Such  campaigns  are  not  intellectual 
wars  upon  erroneous  principles,  but 
emotional  wars  upon  errant  men :  they 
always  revolve  around  the  pursuit  of 
some  definite,  concrete,  fugitive  male- 
factor, or  group  of  malefactors.  That 
is  to  say,  they  belong  to  popular  sport 
rather  than  to  the  science  of  govern- 
ment; the  impulse  behind  them  is  al- 
ways far  more  orgiastic  than  reflective. 
For  good  government  in  the  abstract, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  seem 
to  have  no  liking,  or,  at  all  events,  no 
passion.  It  is  impossible  to  get  them 
stirred  up  over  it,  or  even  to  make 
them  give  serious  thought  to  it.  They 
seem  to  assume  that  it  is  a  mere  phan- 
tasm of  theorists,  a  political  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  a  Utopian  dream  —  wholly 
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uninteresting,  and  probably  full  of 
dangers  and  tricks.  The  very  discus- 
sion of  it  bores  them  unspeakably,  and 
those  papers  which  habitually  discuss 
it  logically  and  unemotionally  —  for 
example,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
—  are  diligently  avoided  by  the  mob. 
What  the  mob  thirsts  for  is  not  good 
government  in  itself,  but  the  merry 
chase  of  a  definite  exponent  of  bad 
government.  The  newspaper  that  dis- 
covers such  an  exponent  —  or,  more  ac- 
curately, the  newspaper  that  discovers 
dramatic  and  overwhelming  evidence 
against  him  —  has  all  the  material 
necessary  for  a  reform  wave  of  the 
highest  emotional  intensity.  All  that 
it  need  do  is  to  goad  the  victim  into  a 
fight.  Once  he  has  formally  joined  the 
issue,  the  people  will  do  the  rest.  They 
are  always  ready  for  a  man-hunt,  and 
their  favorite  quarry  is  the  man  of 
politics.  If  no  such  prey  is  at  hand, 
they  will  turn  to  wealthy  debauchees, 
to  fallen  Sunday-school  superinten- 
dents, to  money  barons,  to  white-slave 
traders,  to  unsedulous  chiefs  of  police. 
But  their  first  choice  is  the  boss. 

In  assaulting  bosses,  however,  a 
newspaper  must  look  carefully  to  its 
ammunition,  and  to  the  order  and  in- 
terrelation of  its  salvos.  There  is  such 
a  thing,  at  the  start,  as  overshooting 
the  mark,  and  the  danger  thereof  is 
very  serious.  The  people  must  be 
aroused  by  degrees,  gently  at  first,  and 
then  with  more  and  more  ferocity. 
They  are  not  capable  of  reaching  the 
maximum  of  indignation  at  one  leap: 
even  on  the  side  of  pure  emotion  they 
have  their  rigid  limitations.  And  this, 
of  course,  is  because  even  emotion  must 
have  a  quasi-intellectual  basis,  because 
even  indignation  must  arise  out  of 
facts.  One  fact  at  a  time!  If  a  news- 
paper printed  the  whole  story  of  a 
political  boss's  misdeeds  in  a  single 
article,  that  article  would  have  scarcely 
any  effect  whatever,  for  it  would  be  far 


too  long  for  the  average  reader  to  read 
and  absorb.  He  would  never  get  to  the 
end  of  it,  and  the  part  he  actually  tra- 
versed would  remain  muddled  and  dis- 
tasteful in  his  memory.  Far  from  arous- 
ing an  emotion  in  him,  it  would  arouse 
only  ennui,  which  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  emotion.  He  cannot  read  more  than 
three  columns  of  any  one  subject  with- 
out tiring:  6,000  words,  I  should  say, 
is  the  extreme  limit  of  his  appetite. 
And  the  nearer  he  is  pushed  to  that 
limit,  the  greater  the  strain  upon  his 
psychic  digestion.  He  can  absorb  a 
single  capital  fact,  leaping  from  a  head- 
line, at  one  colossal  gulp;  but  he  could 
not  down  a  dissertation  in  twenty. 
And  the  first  desideratum  in  a  headline 
is  that  it  deal  with  a  single  and  capi- 
tal fact.  It  must  be  '  McGinnis  Steals 
$1,257,867.25,'  not  ' McGinnis  Lacks 
Ethical  Sense/ 

Moreover,  a  newspaper  article  which 
presumed  to  tell  the  whole  of  a  thrilling 
story  in  one  gargantuan  installment 
would  lack  the  dynamic  element,  the 
quality  of  mystery  and  suspense.  Even 
if  it  should  achieve  the  miracle  of 
arousing  the  reader  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement,  it  would  let  him  drop 
again  next  day.  If  he  is  to  be  kept  in 
his  frenzy  long  enough  for  it  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  common  foe,  he  must  be 
led  into  it  gradually.  The  newspaper 
in  charge  of  the  business  must  harrow 
him,  tease  him,  promise  him,  hold  him. 
It  is  thus  that  his  indignation  is  trans- 
formed from  a  state  of  being  into  a 
state  of  gradual  and  cumulative  becom- 
ing; it  is  thus  that  reform  takes  on  the 
character  of  a  hotly  contested  game, 
with  the  issue  agreeably  in  doubt.  And 
it  is  always  as  a  game,  of  course,  that 
the  man  in  the  street  views  moral  en- 
deavor. Whether  its  proposed  victim 
be  a  political  boss,  a  police  captain,  a 
gambler,  a  fugitive  murderer,  or  a  dis- 
graced clergyman,  his  interest  in  it  is 
almost  purely  a  sporting  interest.  And 
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the  intensity  of  that  interest,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  fierceness  of  the 
clash.  The  game  is  fascinating  in  pro- 
portion as  the  morally  pursued  puts 
up  a  stubborn  defense,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  newspaper  directing  the  pur- 
suit is  resourceful  and  merciless,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  eminence  of  the 
quarry  is  great  and  his  resultant  down- 
fall spectacular.  A  war  against  a  ward 
boss  seldom  attracts  much  attention, 
even  in  the  smaller  cities,  for  he  is  in- 
significant to  begin  with  and  an  inept 
and  cowardly  fellow  to  end  with;  but 
the  famous  war  upon  William  M. 
Tweed  shook  the  whole  nation,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  tremendous  power,  he 
was  a  brave  and  enterprising  antagon- 
ist, and  his  fall  carried  a  multitude  of 
other  men  with  him.  Here,  indeed, 
was  sport  royal,  and  the  plain  people 
took  to  it  with  avidity. 

But  once  such  a  buccaneer  is  over- 
hauled and  manacled,  the  show  is  over, 
and  the  people  take  no  further  interest 
in  reform.  In  place  of  the  fallen  boss, 
a  so-called  reformer  has  been  set  up. 
He  goes  into  office  with  public  opinion 
apparently  solidly  behind  him:  there 
is  every  promise  that  the  improvement 
achieved  will  be  lasting.  But  experi- 
ence shows  that  it  seldom  is.  Reform 
does  not  last.  The  reformer  quickly 
loses  his  public.  His  usual  fate,  indeed, 
is  to  become  the  pet  butt  and  aversion 
of  his  public.  The  very  mob  that  put 
him  into  office  chases  him  out  of  office. 
And  after  all,  there  is  nothing  very 
astonishing  about  this  change  of  front, 
which  is  really  far  less  a  change  of  front 
than  it  seems.  The  mob  has  been  fed, 
for  weeks  preceding  the  reformer's  ele- 
vation, upon  the  blood  of  big  and  little 
bosses;  it  has  acquired  a  taste  for  their 
chase,  and  for  the  chase  in  general. 
Now,  of  a  sudden,  it  is  deprived  of  that 
stimulating  sport.  The  old  bosses  are 
in  retreat;  there  are  yet  no  new  bosses 
to  belabor  and  pursue;  the  newspapers 


which  elected  the  reformer  are  busily 
apologizing  for  his  amateurish  errors, 

—  a  dull  and  dispiriting  business.  No 
wonder  it  now  becomes  possible  for 
the  old   bosses,  acting  through  their 
inevitable  friends  on  the  respectable 
side,  —  the  *  solid'  business  men,  the 
takers  of  favors,  the  underwriters  of 
political  enterprise,  and  the  newspap- 
ers influenced  by  these  pious  fellows, 

—  to  start  the  rabble  against  the  re- 
former.  The  trick  is  quite  as  easy  as 
that  but  lately  done.  The  rabble  wants 
a  good  show,  a  game,  a  victim :  it  does 
n't  care  who  that  victim  may  be.  How 
easy  to  convince  it  that  the  reformer 
is  a  scoundrel  himself,  that  he  is  as 
bad  as  any  of  the  old  bosses,  that  he 
ought  to  go  to  the  block  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors!    It  never  had  any 
actual  love  for  him,  or  even  any  faith 
in  him;  his  election  was  a  mere  incident 
of  the  chase  of  his  predecessor.    No 
wonder  that  it  falls  upon  him  eagerly, 
butchering  him  to  make  a  new  holiday ! 

This  is  what  has  happened  over  and 
over  again  in  every  large  Ainerican 
city  —  Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  New  Orleans, 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City.  Every  one  of  these  places 
has  had  its  melodramatic  reform  cam- 
paigns and  its  inevitable  reactions. 
The  people  have  leaped  to  the  over- 
throw of  bosses,  and  then  wearied  of 
the  ensuing  tedium.  A  perfectly  typical 
slipping  back,  to  be  matched  in  a  dozen 
other  cities,  is  going  on  in  Philadelphia 
to-day.  Mayor  Rudolph  Blankenberg, 
a  veteran  warhorse  of  reform,  came  into 
office  through  the  downfall  of  the  old 
bosses,  a  catastrophe  for  which  he  had 
labored  and  agitated  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  But  now  the  old  bosses 
are  getting  their  revenge  by  telling  the 
people  that  he  is  a  violent  and  villain- 
ous boss  himself.  Certain  newspapers 
are  helping  them;  they  have  con- 
cealed but  powerful  support  among 
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financiers  and  business  men;  volunteers 
have  even  come  forward  from  other 
cities  —  for  example,  the  Mayor  of 
Baltimore,  himself  a  triumphant  ring- 
ster.  Slowly  but  surely  this  insidious 
campaign  is  making  itself  felt;  the  com- 
mon people  show  signs  of  yearning  for 
another  auto-da-fe.  Mayor  Blanken- 
berg,  unless  I  am  the  worst  prophet 
unhung,  will  meet  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  in  1915.  And  it  will  be  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  put  even  a  half- 
decent  man  in  his  place:  the  victory  of 
the  bosses  will  be  so  nearly  complete 
that  they  will  be  under  no  necessity  of 
offering  compromises.  Employing  a  fa- 
vorite device  of  political  humor,  they 
may  select  a  harmless  blank  cartridge, 
a  respectable  numskull,  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  perfumer.  But  the  chan- 
ces are  that  they  will  select  a  frank 
ringster,  and  that  the  people  will  elect 
him  with  cheers. 

Such  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion 
in  the  popular  heart  —  or  perhaps,  if 
we  would  be  more  accurate,  the  pop- 
ular liver.  It  does  not  constitute  an 
intelligible  system  of  morality,  for  mor- 
ality, at  bottom,  is  not  at  all  an  instinc- 
tive matter,  but  a  purely  intellectual 
matter:  its  essence  is  the  control  of 
impulse  by  an  ideational  process,  the 
subordination  of  the  immediate  desire 
to  the  distant  aim.  But  such  as  it  is, 
it  is  the  only  system  of  morality  that 
the  emotional  majority  is  capable  of 
comprehending  and  practicing;  and  so 
the  newspapers,  which  deal  with  ma- 
jorities quite  as  frankly  as  politicians 
deal  with  them,  have  to  admit  it  into 
their  own  system.  That  is  to  say,  they 
cannot  accomplish  anything  by  talk- 
ing down  to  the  public  from  a  moral 
plane  higher  than  its  own:  they  must 
take  careful  account  of  its  habitual 
ways  of  thinking,  its  moral  thirsts 
and  prejudices,  its  well-defined  limita- 
tions. They  must  remember  clearly,  as 
judges  and  lawyers  have  to  remember 


it,  that  the  morality  subscribed  to  by 
that  public  is  far  from  the  stern  and 
arctic  morality  of  professors  of  the  sci- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  mellower 
and  more  human  thing;  it  has  room  for 
the  antithetical  emotions  of  sympa- 
thy and  scorn;  it  makes  no  effort  to 
separate  the  criminal  from  his  crime. 
The  higher  moralities,  running  up  to 
that  of  Puritans  and  archbishops,  allow 
no  weight  to  custom,  to  general  repu- 
tation, to  temptation;  they  hold  it  to 
be  no  defense  of  a  ballot-box  stuffer,  for 
example,  that  he  had  scores  of  accom- 
plices and  that  he  is  kind  to  his  little 
children.  But  the  popular  morality 
regards  such  a  defense  as  sound  and 
apposite;  it  is  perfectly  willing  to  con- 
vert a  trial  on  a  specific  charge  into  a 
trial  on  a  general  charge.  And  in  giv- 
ing judgment  it  is  always  ready  to  let 
feeling  triumph  over  every  idea  of 
abstract  justice;  and  very  often  that 
feeling  has  its  origin  and  support,  not 
in  matters  actually  in  evidence,  but 
in  impressions  wholly  extraneous  and 
irrelevant. 

t  Hence  the  need  of  a  careful  and  wary 
approach  in  all  newspaper  crusades, 
particularly  on  the  political  side.  On 
the  one  hand,  as  I  have  said,  the  astute 
journalist  must  remember  the  public's 
incapacity  for  taking  in  more  than  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
he  must  remember  its  disposition  to  be 
swayed  by  mere  feeling,  and  its  habit 
of  founding  that  feeling  upon  general 
and  indefinite  impressions.  Reduced 
to  a  rule  of  everyday  practice,  this 
means  that  the  campaign  against  a 
given  malefactor  must  begin  a  good 
while  before  the  capital  accusation  — 
that  is,  the  accusation  upon  which  a 
verdict  of  guilty  is  sought  —  is  form- 
ally brought  forward.  There  must  be 
a  shelling  of  the  fortress  before  the 
assault;  suspicion  must  precede  in- 
dignation. If  this  preliminary  work 
is  neglected  or  ineptly  performed,  the 
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result  is  apt  to  be  a  collapse  of  the 
campaign.  The  public  is  not  ready  to 
switch  from  confidence  to  doubt  on 
the  instant;  if  its  general  attitude  to- 
ward a  man  is  sympathetic,  that  sym- 
pathy is  likely  to  survive  even  a  very 
vigorous  attack.  The  accomplished 
mob-master  lays  his  course  accordingly. 
His  first  aim  is  to  arouse  suspicion,  to 
break  down  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence—  supposing,  of  course,  that 
he  finds  it  to  exist.  He  knows  that  he 
must  plant  a  seed,  and  tend  it  long  and 
lovingly,  before  he  may  pluck  his  drag- 
on-flower. He  knows  that  all  storms 
of  emotion,  however  suddenly  they 
may  seem  to  come  up,  have  their  origin 
over  the  rim  of  consciousness,  and  that 
their  gathering  is  really  a  slow,  slow 
business.  I  mix  the  figures  shamelessly, 
as  mob-masters  mix  their  brews! 

It  is  this  persistence  of  an  attitude 
which  gives  a  certain  degree  of  immun- 
ity to  all  newcomers  in  office,  even  in 
the  face  of  sharp  and  resourceful  as- 
sault. For  example,  a  new  president. 
The  majority  in  favor  of  him  on  Inau- 
guration Day  is  usually  overwhelming, 
no  matter  how  small  his  plurality  in  the 
November  preceding,  for  common  self- 
respect  demands  that  the  people  mag- 
nify his  virtues:  to  deny  them  would 
be  a  confession  of  national  failure,  a 
destructive  criticism  of  the  Republic. 
And  that  benignant  disposition  com- 
monly survives  until  his  first  year  in 
office  is  more  than  half  gone.  The 
public  prejudice  is  wholly  on  his  side: 
his  critics  find  it  difficult  to  arouse  any 
indignation  against  him,  even  when 
the  offenses  they  lay  to  him  are  in 
violation  of  the  fundamental  axioms 
of  popular  morality.  This  explains 
why  it  was  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  so 
little  damaged  by  the  charge  of  federal 
interference  in  the  Diggs-Caminetti 
case  —  a  charge  well  supported  by  the 
evidence  brought  forward,  and  involv- 
ing a  serious  violation  of  popular  no- 


tions of  virtue.  And  this  explains,  too, 
why  he  survived  the  oratorical  pilgrim- 
ages of  his  Secretary  of  State  at  a  time 
of  serious  international  difficulty —  pil- 
grimages apparently  undertaken  with 
his  approval,  and  hence  at  his  political 
risk  and  cost.  The  people  were  still 
in  favor  of  him,  and  so  he  was  not 
brought  to  irate  and  drum-head  judg- 
ment. No  roar  of  indignation  arose  to 
the  heavens.  The  opposition  news- 
papers, with  sure  instinct,  felt  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  public  opinion  on  his 
side,  and  so  they  ceased  their  clamor 
very  quickly. 

But  it  is  just  such  a  slow  accumu- 
lation of  pin-pricks,  each  apparently 
harmless  in  itself,  that  finally  draws 
blood;  it  is  by  just  such  a  leisurely  and 
insidious  process  that  the  presumption 
of  innocence  is  destroyed,  and  a  hospi- 
tality to  suspicion  created.  The  cam- 
paign against  Governor  Sulzer  in  New 
York  offers  a  classic  example  of  this 
process  in  operation,  with  very  skillful 
gentlemen,  journalistic  and  political, 
in  control  of  it.  The  charges  on  which 
Governor  Sulzer  was  finally  brought 
to  impeachment  were  not  launched 
at  him  out  of  a  clear  sky,  nor  while 
the  primary  presumption  in  his  favor 
remained  unshaken.  Not  at  all.  They 
were  launched  at  a  carefully  selected 
and  critical  moment  —  at  the  end, 
to  wit,  of  a  long  and  well-managed  se- 
ries of  minor  attacks.  The  fortress  of 
his  popularity  was  bombarded  a  long 
while  before  it  was  assaulted.  He  was 
pursued  with  insinuations  and  innu- 
endoes; various  persons,  more  or  less 
dubious,  were  led  to  make  various 
charges,  more  or  less  vague,  against 
him;  the  managers  of  the  campaign 
sought  to  poison  the  plain  people  with 
doubts,  misunderstandings,  suspicions. 
This  effort,  so  diligently  made,  was 
highly  successful;  and  so  the  capital 
charges,  when  they  were  brought  for- 
ward at  last,  had  the  effect  of  confirm- 
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ations,  of  corroborations,  of  proofs. 
But,  if  Tammany  had  made  them  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  of  Governor 
Sulzer's  term,  while  all  doubts  were 
yet  in  his  favor,  it  would  have  got  only 
scornful  laughter  for  its  pains.  The 
ground  had  to  be  prepared;  the  public 
mind  had  to  be  put  into  training. 

The  end  of  my  space  is  near,  and  I 
find  that  I  have  written  of  popular 
morality  very  copiously,  and  of  news- 
paper morality  very  little.  But,  as  I 
have  said  before,  the  one  is  the  other. 
The  newspaper  must  adapt  its  plead- 
ing to  its  clients'  moral  limitations, 
just  as  the  trial  lawyer  must  adapt 
his  pleading  to  the  jury's  limitations. 
Neither  may  like  the  job,  but  both 
must  face  it  to  gain  a  larger  end.  And 
that  end,  I  believe,  is  a  worthy  one  in 
the  newspaper's  case  quite  as  often  as 
in  the  lawyer's,  and  perhaps  far  oftener. 
The  art  of  leading  the  vulgar,  in  itself, 
does  no  discredit  to  its  practitioner. 
Lincoln  practiced  it  unashamed,  and 
so  did  Webster,  Clay,  and  Henry. 
What  is  more,  these  men  practiced  it 
with  frank  allowance  for  the  naivete  of 
the  people  they  presumed  to  lead.  It 
was  Lincoln's  chief  source  of  strength, 
indeed,  that  he  had  a  homely  way 
with  him,  that  he  could  reduce  com- 
plex problems  to  the  simple  terms  of 
popular  theory  and  emotion,  that  he 
did  not  ask  little  fishes  to  think  and  act 
like  whales.  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  newspapers  do  their  work,  and  in 
the  long  run,  I  am  convinced,  they 
accomplish  far  more  good  than  harm 
thereby.  Dishonesty,  of  course,  is 
not  unknown  among  them:  we  have 
newspapers  in  this  land  which  apply 
a  truly  devilish  technical  skill  to  the 
achievement  of  unsound  and  unwor- 
thy ends.  But  not  as  many  of  them  as 
perfectionists  usually  allege.  Taking 
one  with  another,  they  strive  in  the 
right  direction.  They  realize  the  mas- 
sive fact  that  the  plain  people,  for  all 


their  poverty  of  wit,  cannot  be  fooled 
forever.  They  have  a  healthy  fear  of 
that  heathen  rage  which  so  often  serves 
their  uses. 

Look  back  a  generation  or  two. 
Consider  the  history  of  our  democracy 
since  the  Civil  War.  Our  most  serious 
problems,  it  must  be  plain,  have  been 
solved  orgiastically,  and  to  the  tune 
of  deafening  newspaper  urging  and 
clamor.  Men  have  been  washed  into 
office  on  waves  of  emotion,  and  washed 
out  again  in  the  same  manner.  Mea- 
sures and  policies  have  been  deter- 
mined by  indignation  far  more  often 
than  by  cold  reason.  But  is  the  net 
result  evil?  Is  there  even  any  perma- 
nent damage  from  those  debauches  of 
sentiment  in  which  the  newspapers 
have  acted  insincerely,  unintelligently, 
with  no  thought  save  for  the  show  it- 
self? I  doubt  it.  The  effect  of  their 
long  and  melodramatic  chase  of  bosses 
is  an  undoubted  improvement  in  our 
whole  governmental  method.  The 
boss  of  to-day  is  not  an  envied  first 
citizen,  but  a  criminal  constantly  on 
trial.  He  is  debarred  himself  from  all 
public  offices  of  honor,  and  his  control 
over  other  public  officers  grows  less 
and  less.  Elections  are  no  longer  boldly 
stolen ;  the  humblest  citizen  may  go  to 
the  polls  in  safety  and  cast  his  vote 
honestly;  the  machine  grows  less  dan- 
gerous year  by  year;  perhaps  it  is  al- 
ready less  dangerous  than  a  camorra 
of  Utopian  and  dehumanized  reform- 
ers would  be.  We  begin  to  develop 
an  official  morality  which  actually  rises 
above  our  private  morality.  Bribe- 
takers are  sent  to  jail  by  the  votes  of 
jurymen  who  give  presents  in  their 
daily  business,  and  are  not  above  beat- 
ing the  street-car  company. 

And  so,  too,  in  narrower  fields.  The 
white-slave  agitation  of  a  year  or  so 
ago  was  ludicrously  extravagant  and 
emotional,  but  its  net  effect  is  a  better 
conscience,  a  new  alertness.  The  news- 
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papers  discharged  broadsides  of  12- 
inch  guns  to  bring  down  a  flock  of 
buzzards  —  but  they  brought  down 
the  buzzards.  They  have  libeled  and 
lynched  the  police  —  but  the  police 
are  the  better  for  it.  They  have  repre- 
sented salicylic  acid  as  an  elder  brother 
to  bichloride  of  mercury  —  but  we  are 
poisoned  less  than  we  used  to  be.  They 
have  lifted  the  plain  people  to  frenzies 
of  senseless  terror  over  drinking-cups 
and  neighbors  with  coughs  —  but  the 
death-rate  from  tuberculosis  declines. 


They  have  railroaded  men  to  prison, 
denying  them  all  their  common  rights 
—  but  fewer  malefactors  escape  to- 
day than  yesterday. 

The  way  of  ethical  progress  is  not 
straight.  It  describes,  to  risk  a  mathe- 
matical pun,  a  sort  of  drunken  hyper- 
bola. But  if  we  thus  move  onward 
and  upward  by  leaps  and  bounces,  it 
is  certainly  better  than  not  moving  at 
all.  Each  time,  perhaps,  we  slip  back, 
but  each  time  we  stop  at  a  higher 
level. 


THE  REPEAL  OF  RETICENCE 


BY   AGNES  REPPLIER 


THERE  is  nothing  new  about  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins.  They  are  as  old  as 
humanity.  There  is  nothing  mysteri- 
ous about  them.  They  are  easier  to 
understand  than  the  Cardinal  Virtues. 
Nor  have  they  dwelt  apart  in  secret 
places;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  pre- 
sented themselves,  undisguised  and  un- 
abashed, in  every  corner  of  the  world, 
and  in  every  epoch  of  recorded  history. 
Why  then  do  so  many  men  and  women 
talk  and  write  as  if  they  had  just  dis- 
covered these  ancient  associates  of 
mankind  ?  Why  do  they  press  upon  our 
reluctant  notice  the  result  of  their  re- 
searches? Why  this  fresh  enthusiasm 
in  dealing  with  a  foul  subject?  Why 
this  relentless  determination  to  make 
us  intimately  acquainted  with  matters 
of  which  a  casual  knowledge  would 
suffice? 

Above  all,  why  should  our  self-ap- 
pointed instructors  assume  that  be- 
cause we  do  not  chatter  about  a  thing, 


we  have  never  heard  of  it  ?  The  well- 
ordered  mind  knows  the  value,  no  less 
than  the  charm,  of  reticence.  The  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  which  is  now 
recommended  as  nourishing  for  child- 
.hood,  strengthening  for  youth,  and 
highly  restorative  for  old  age,  falls  ripe 
from  its  stem;  but  those  who  have  eaten 
with  sobriety  find  no  need  to  discuss 
the  processes  of  digestion.  Human  ex- 
perience is  very,  very  old.  It  is  our 
surest  monitor,  our  safest  guide.  To 
ignore  it  crudely  is  the  error  of  those 
ardent  but  uninstructed  missionaries 
who  have  lightly  undertaken  the  re- 
building of  the  social  world. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  public  is  be- 
ing daily  instructed  concerning  mat- 
ters which  it  was  once  assumed  to 
know,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  always  known.  When  'The 
Lure '  was  being  played  at  the  Maxine 
Elliott  Theatre  in  New  York,  the  en- 
gaging Mrs.  Pankhurst  arose  in  Mrs. 
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Belmont's  box,  and,  unsolicited,  in- 
formed the  audience  that  it  was  the 
truth  which  was  being  nakedly  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  that  as  truth  it 
should  be  taken  to  heart.  Now,  it  is 
probable  that  the  audience  —  adult 
men  and  women  —  knew  as  much 
about  the  situations  developed  in  'The 
Lure'  as  did  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  them  knew  more, 
and  could  have  given  her  points.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  standard  of  mor- 
ality, the  standard  of  taste  (and  taste 
is  a  guardian  of  morality)  must  be  curi- 
ously lowered  when  a  woman  spectator 
at  an  indecent  play  commends  its  inde- 
cencies to  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  audience.  Even  the  absurdity  of 
the  proceeding  fails  to  win  pardon  for 
its  grossness. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  nature  of  the 
information  showered  upon  us  to  which 
we  reasonably  object,  but  the  fact  that 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  given  in  the  wrong 
way  by  the  wrong  people.  Who  made 
the  Pankhursts  our  nursery  govern- 
esses, and  put  us  in  their  hands  for 
schooling?  We  might  safely  ignore  the 
articles  of  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst 
in  the  Suffragette  —  articles  which  are 
a  happy  blend  of  a  vice-commission- 
er's report  and  an  amateur  medical  dic- 
tionary, —  were  it  not  that  these  effu- 
sions find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
young  women  whose  enthusiasm  for 
the  '  cause '  lets  down  their  natural  bar- 
riers of  defense.  If  Miss  Pankhurst 
knows  what  she  is  writing  about,  — and 
let  us  hope  she  does  n't,  —  it  should 
occur  even  to  her  that  more  legitimate 
and,  on  the  whole,  more  enlightened 
avenues  may  be  found  for  the  commun- 
ication of  pathological  facts. 

Are  there  no  clinics  at  our  gates, 
Nor  any  doctors  in  the  land? 

A  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly  assures  us 
that  Whittier  would  have  approved  of 
Miss  Christabel's  revelations,  and  that 


he  probably  had  something  of  the  kind 
in  mind  when  he  wrote,  — 

your  battle-ground 
The  free,  broad  field  of  thought. 

Perhaps !  It  is  a  safe  thing  to  say  of  a 
man  who  has  been  dead  twenty-two 
years.  But  to  most  of  us  an  alliance 
between  Mr.  Whittier  and  Miss  Pank- 
hurst sounds  as  desperately  whimsical 
as  the  union  recently  suggested  by  a 
light-minded  contributor  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  between  John  Halifax  and 
Ann  Veronica. 

The  'Conspiracy  of  Silence'  is  bro- 
ken. Of  that  no  one  can  doubt.  The 
phrase  may  be  suffered  to  lapse  into 
oblivion.  In  its  day  it  was  a  menace, 
and  few  of  us  would  now  advocate  the 
deliberate  ignoring  of  things  not  to  be 
denied.  Few  of  us  would  care  to  see  the 
rising  generation  as  uninstructed  in  na- 
tural laws  as  we  were,  as  adrift  amid 
the  unintelligible,  or  partly  intelligible 
things  of  life.  But  surely  the  breaking 
of  silence  need  not  imply  the  opening 
of  the  floodgates  of  speech.  It  was 
never  meant  by  those  who  first  cau- 
tiously advised  a  clearer  understanding 
of  sexual  relations  and  hygienic  rules 
that  everybody  should  chatter  freely 
respecting  these  grave  issues;  that 
teachers,  lecturers,  novelists,  story- 
writers,  militants,  dramatists,  social 
workers,  and  magazine  editors  should 
copiously  impart  all  they  know,  or 
assume  they  know,  to  the  world.  The 
lack  of  restraint,  the  lack  of  balance, 
the  lack  of  soberness  and  common 
sense,  were  never  more  apparent  than 
in  the  obsession  of  sex  which  has  set 
us  all  a-babbling  about  matters  once 
excluded  from  the  amenities  of  con- 
versation. 

Knowledge  is  the  cry.  Crude,  undi- 
gested knowledge,  without  limit  and 
without  reserve.  Give  it  to  boys,  give  it 
to  girls,  give  it  to  children.  No  other 
force  is  taken  account  of  by  the  vision- 
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aries  who  —  in  defiance  or  in  ignorance 
of  history  —  believe  that  evil  under- 
stood is  evil  conquered.  'The  menace  of 
degradation  and  destruction  can  be 
checked  only  by  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  sex-physi- 
ology and  hygiene,'  writes  an  enthusi- 
ast in  the  Forum,  calling  our  attention 
to  the  methods  employed  by  some 
public  schools,  noticeably  the  Poly- 
technic High  School  of  Los  Angeles,  for 
the  instruction  of  students,  and  urging 
that  similar  lectures  be  given  to  boys 
and  girls  in  the  grammar  schools.  It  is 
noticeable  that,  while  a  woman  doctor 
was  employed  to  lecture  to  the  girl 
students  of  the  Polytechnic,  a  *  science 
man'  was  chosen  by  preference  for  the 
boys.  Doctors  are  proverbially  reti- 
cent, —  except,  indeed,  on  the  stage, 
where  they  prattle  of  all  they  know; 
—  but  a 'science  man'  —  as  distinct 
from  a  man  of  science — may  be  trust- 
ed, if  he  be  young  and  ardent,  to  con- 
ceal little  or  nothing  from  his  hearers. 
The  lectures  were  obligatory  for  the 
boys,  but  optional  for  the  girls,  whose 
inquisitiveness  could  be  relied  upon. 
'The  universal  eagerness  of  under- 
classmen to  reach  the  serene  upper 
heights'  (I  quote  the  language  of  the 
Forum)  'gave  the  younger  girls  in- 
creased interest  in  the  advanced  lec- 
tures, if,  indeed,  a  girl's  natural  curi- 
osity regarding  these  vital  facts  needs 
any  stimulus.' 

Perhaps  it  does  not,  but  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  it  receives  a  strong 
artificial  stimulus  from  instructors 
whose  minds  are  unduly  engrossed  with 
sexual  problems,  and  that  this  artificial 
stimulus  is  a  menace  rather  than  a  safe- 
guard. We  hear  too  much  about  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  from  people  keen 
to  quench  it.  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes, 
president  of  the  Society  of  Sanitary 
and  Moral  Prophylaxis,  advocates  the 
teaching  of  sex-hygiene  to  children,  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  is  the  kind  of  infor- 


mation that  children  are  eagerly  seek- 
ing. '  What  is  this  topic,'  he  asks, '  that 
all  these  little  ones  are  questioning 
over,  mulling  over,  fidgeting  over,  im- 
agining over,  worrying  over?  Ask  your 
own  memories.' 

I  do  ask  my  memory  in  vain  for 
the  answer  Dr.  Keyes  anticipates.  A 
child's  life  is  so  full,  and  everything 
that  enters  it  seems  of  supreme  im- 
portance. I  fidgeted  over  my  hair 
which  would  not  curl.  I  worried  over 
my  examples  which  never  came  out 
right.  I  mulled  (though  unacquainted 
with  the  word)  over  every  piece  of  sew- 
ing put  into  my  incapable  fingers  which 
could  not  be  trained  to  hold  a  needle.  I 
imagined  I  was  stolen  by  brigands,  and 
became  —  by  virtue  of  beauty  and  in- 
telligence —  spouse  of  a  patriotic  out- 
law in  a  frontierless  land.  I  asked  art- 
less questions  which  brought  me  into 
discredit  with  my  teachers,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, who  'massacred'  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. But  vital  facts,  the  great  laws 
of  propagation,  were  matters  of  but 
casual  concern,  crowded  out  of  my  life, 
and  out  of  my  companions'  lives  (in  a 
convent  boarding-school)  by  the  more 
stirring  happenings  of  every  day.  How 
could  we  fidget  over  obstetrics  when 
we  were  learning  to  skate,  and  our 
very  dreams  were  a  medley  of  ice  and 
bumps?  How  could  we  worry  over 
'  natural  laws '  in  the  face  of  a  tyranni- 
cal interdict  which  lessened  our  chances 
of  breaking  our  necks  by  forbidding  us 
to  coast  down  a  hill  covered  with  trees? 
The  children  to  be  pitied,  the  children 
whose  minds  become  infected  with  un- 
wholesome curiosity  are  those  who  lack 
cheerful  recreation,  religious  teaching, 
and  the  fine  corrective  of  work.  A 
playground  or  a  swimming-pool  will 
do  more  to  keep  them  mentally  and 
morally  sound  than  scores  of  lectures 
upon  sex-hygiene. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  older  gen- 
eration was  not  altogether  the  futile 
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thing  it  seems  to  the  progressive  of  to- 
day. It  assumed  that  children  brought 
up  in  honor  and  goodness,  children 
disciplined  into  some  measure  of  self- 
restraint,  and  taught  very  plainly  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  in 
matters  childish  and  seasonable,  were 
in  no  supreme  danger  from  the  gradual 
and  somewhat  haphazard  expansion  of 
knowledge.  It  unconsciously  reversed 
the  adage,  *  Forewarned,  forearmed,' 
into  *  Forearmed,  forewarned/  paying 
more  heed  to  the  arming  than  to  the 
warning.  '  Trust  in  God,  and  keep  your 
powder  dry/  It  held  that  the  working- 
man  was  able  to  rear  his  children  in 
virtue  and  decency.  The  word  degrada- 
tion was  not  so  frequently  coupled  with 
poverty  as  it  is  now.  Nor  was  it  any- 
body's business  in  those  simple  days 
to  impress  upon  the  poor  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  estate. 

If  knowledge  alone  could  save  us 
from  sin,  the  salvation  of  the  world 
would  be  easy  work.  If  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  injuriousness  of  evil  we  could 
insure  the  acceptance  of  good,  a  little 
logic  would  redeem  mankind.  But  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  law  and 
order  in  the  mind,  the  building  up  of 
character  which  will  be  strong  enough 
to  reject  both  folly  and  vice,  —  this  is 
no  facile  task. 

The  justifiable  reliance  placed  by  our 
fathers  upon  religion  and  discipline  has 
given  place  to  a  reliance  upon  under- 
standing. It  is  assumed  that  youth  will 
abstain  from  wrong-doing,  if  only  the 
physical  consequences  of  wrong-doing 
are  made  sufficiently  clear.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  a  regard  for  fu- 
ture generations  is  a  powerful  deter- 
rent from  immorality,  that  boys  and 
girls  can  be  so  interested  in  the  quality 
of  the  baby  to  be  born  in  1990  that 
they  will  master  their  wayward  impul- 
ses for  its  sake.  What  does  not  seem 
to  occur  to  us  is  that  this  deep  sense  of 
obligation  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fel- 


low creatures  is  the  fruit  of  self-control. 
A  course  of  lectures  will  not  instill  self- 
control  into  the  human  heart.  It  is 
born  of  childish  virtues  acquired  in 
childhood,  youthful  virtues  acquired  in 
youth,  and  a  wholesome  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  activities  of  life  which 
gives  young  people  something  to  think 
about  besides  the  sexual  relations  which 
are  pressed  so  relentlessly  upon  their 
attention. 

The  world  is  wide,  and  a  great  deal 
is  happening  in  it.  I  do  not  plead  for 
ignorance,  but  for  the  gradual  and 
harmonious  broadening  of  the  field  of 
knowledge,  and  for  a  more  careful  con- 
sideration of  ways  and  means.  There 
are  subjects  which  may  be  taught  in 
class,  and  subjects  which  commend 
themselves  to  individual  teaching. 
There  are  topics  which  admit  of  plein- 
air  handling,  and  topics  which  civilized 
man,  as  apart  from  his  artless  brother 
of  the  jungles,  has  veiled  with  reticence. 
There  are  truths  which  may  be,  and 
should  be,  privately  imparted  by  a 
father,  a  mother,  a  family  doctor,  or  an 
experienced  teacher;  but  which  young 
people  cannot  advantageously  acquire 
from  the  platform,  the  stage,  the  mov- 
ing-picture gallery,  the  novel,  or  the 
ubiquitous  monthly  magazine. 

Yet  all  these  sources  of  information 
are  competing  with  one  another  as  to 
which  shall  tell  us  most.  All  of  them 
have  missions,  and  all  the  missions  are 
alike.  We  are  gravely  assured  that  the 
drama  has  awakened  to  a  high  and 
holy  duty,  that  it  has  a  'serious  call,' 
in  obedience  to  which  it  has  turned  the 
stage  into  a  clinic  for  the  diagnosing  of 
disease,  and  into  a  self-authorized  com- 
mission for  the  intimate  study  of  vice. 
It  advertises  itself  as  '  battling  with  the 
evils  of  the  age,'  —  which  are  the  evils 
of  every  age, — and  its  method  of  war- 
fare is  to  exploit  the  sins  of  the  sensual 
for  the  edification  of  the  virtuous,  to 
rake  up  the  dunghills  with  the  avowed 
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purpose  of  finding  a  jewel.  The  doors 
of  the  brothel  have  been  flung  hospita- 
bly open,  and  we  have  been  invited  to 
peer  and  peep  (always  in  the  interests 
of  morality)  into  regions  that  were  for- 
merly closed  to  the  uninitiated.  Situa- 
tions once  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
police  courts  make  valuable  third  acts, 
or  become  the  central  theme  of  cur- 
tain-lifters, unclean  and  undramatic, 
but  which  claim  to  'tell  their  story  so 
clearly  that  the  daring  is  lost  in  the 
splendid  moral  lesson  conveyed.'  Fa- 
miliarity with  vice  (which  an  old-fash- 
ioned but  not  inexperienced  moralist 
like  Pope  held  to  be  a  perilous  thing)  is 
now  advocated  as  a  safeguard,  especial- 
ly for  the  young  and  ardent.  The  low- 
ering of  our  standards  of  taste,  the 
deadening  of  our  finer  sensibilities  are 
matters  of  no  moment  to  dramatist  or 
to  manager.  They  have  other  interests 
at  stake. 

For  depravity  is  a  valuable  asset 
when  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
the  undepraved.  It  is  coining  money 
for  the  proprietors  of  moving-pictures, 
who  are  sending  shows  with  lurid  ti- 
tles about  'White  Slaves'  and  'Traffic 
in  Souls'  all  over  the  country.  These 
shows  claim  to  be  dramatizations  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  vice-commission  re- 
ports, or  of  United  States  Government 
investigations.  'Original,'  'Authen- 
tic,' 'Authorized,'  are  words  freely 
used  in  their  advertisements.  The  pub- 
lic is  assured  that '  care  has  been  taken 
to  eliminate  all  suggestiveness,'  which 
is  in  a  measure  true.  When  everything 
is  told,  there  is  no  room  left  for  sugges- 
tions. If  you  kick  a  man  down  stairs, 
and  out  of  your  door,  you  may  candid- 
ly say  that  you  never  suggested  that 
he  should  leave  the  house.  One  'Great 
New  York  Sensation'  is  advertised  as 
personally  endorsed  by  Mrs.  Belmont 
and  Miss  Inez  Milholland;  and  again 
we  are  driven  to  ask  why  should  these 
ladies  assume  an  intimate  knowledge 


of  such  alien  matters,  and  why  should 
they  play  the  part  of  mentors  to  such 
an  experienced  Telemachus  as  the 
public? 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  harm  done 
by  this  persistent  and  crude  handling  of 
sexual  vice.  The  peculiar  childishness 
inherent  in  all  moving-picture  shows 
may  possibly  lessen  their  hurtfulness. 
What  if  the  millionaires  and  political 
bosses  so  depicted  spend  their  exis- 
tence in  entrapping  innocent  young 
women?  A  single  policeman  of  tender 
years,  a  single  girl,  inexperienced  but 
resourceful,  can  defeat  these  fell  con- 
spirators, and  bring  them  all  to  justice. 
Never  were  villains  so  helpless  in  a  hard 
and  virtuous  world.  But  silliness  is  no 
sure  safeguard,  and  to  excite  in  youth  a 
curiosity  concerning  brothels  and  their 
inmates,  can  hardly  fail  of  mischief. 
To  demonstrate  graphically  and  pub- 
licly the  value  of  girls  in  such  places  is 
to  familiarize  them  dangerously  with 
sin.  I  can  but  hope  that  the  little  chil- 
dren who  sit  stolidly  by  their  mothers' 
sides,  and  whom  the  authorities  of 
every  town  should  exclude  from  all 
shows  dealing  with  prostitution,  are 
saved  from  defilement  by  the  invinci- 
ble ignorance  of  childhood.  As  for  the 
groups  of  boys  and  young  men  who 
compose  the  larger  part  of  the  audi- 
ences, and  who  snigger  and  whisper 
whenever  the  situations  grow  intense, 
nobody  in  his  senses  could  assert  that 
the  pictures  convey  a  'moral  lesson'  to 
them. 

Nor  is  it  for  the  conveying  of  lessons 
that  managers  present  these  photo 
plays  to  the  world.  They  are  out  to 
make  money,  and  they  are  making  it. 
While  one  reputable  Philadelphia  thea- 
tre was  regaling  the  public  with  'white- 
slave'  films,  its  next-door  neighbor 
was  elevating  our  moral  tone  with  the 
listless  dancing  of  Evelyn  Thaw.  We 
hear  a  great  deal; in  these  days  about 
'commercialized  vice.'  Miss  Pankhurst 
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has  hinted  that  it  stands  responsible 
for  the  protests  against  her  pseudo-sur- 
gical articles  in  the  Suffragette.  But 
if  the  engagement  of  Evelyn  Thaw  to 
exhibit  herself  to  theatre-goers  is  not 
a  commercialization  of  vice,  what  mean- 
ing is  there  in  the  phrase? 

In  one  respect  all  the  studies  of  se- 
duction now  presented  so  urgently  to 
our  regard  are  curiously  alike.  They 
all  conspire  to  lift  the  burden  of  blame 
from  the  woman's  shoulders,  to  free  her 
from  any  sense  of  human  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  assumed  that  she  plays  no 
part  in  her  own  undoing,  that  she  is  as 
passive  as  the  animal  bought  for  vivi- 
section, as  mute  and  helpless  in  the 
tormentors'  hands.  The  tissue  of  false 
sentiment  woven  about  her  has  result- 
ed in  an  extraordinary  confusion  of 
outlook,  a  perilous  nullification  of  hon- 
esty and  honor. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  quote  some 
verses  which  appeared  recently  in  a 
periodical  devoted  to  social  work,  a 
periodical  with  high  and  serious  aims. 
I  quote  them  reluctantly  (not  deeming 
them  fit  for  publication),  and  only  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  their  appearance  in  such  a  paper 
makes  them  doubly  and  trebly  repre- 
hensible. They  are  entitled  "The  Cry 
to  Christ  of  the  Daughters  of  Shame.' 

'Crucified  once  for  the  sins  of  the  world: 

O  fortunate  Christ!'  they  cry: 
*  'With  an  Easter  dawn  in  thy  dying  eyes, 
O  happy  death  to  die! 

'  But  we,  —  we  are  crucified  daily, 

With  never  an  Easter  morn; 
But  only  the  hell  of  human  lust, 

And  worse,  —  of  human  scorn. 

'For  the  sins  of  passionless  women, 
For  the  sins  of  passionate  men, 

Daily  we  make  atonement, 
Golgotha  again  and  again. 

'O  happy  Christ,  who  died  for  love, 

Judge  us  who  die  for  lust. 
For  thou  wast  man,  who  now  art  God. 

Thou  knowest.  Thou  art  just.' 


Now  apart  from  the  offense  against 
religion  in  this  easy  comparison  be- 
tween the  Saviour  and  the  woman  of 
the  streets,  and  apart  from  the  deplor- 
able offense  against  good  taste,  which 
might  repel  even  the  irreligious,  such 
unqualified  acquittal  stands  forever  in 
the  way  of  reform,  of  the  judgment  and 
common  sense  which  make  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble to  awaken  any  healthy  emotion  in 
the  hearts  of  sinners  so  smothered  in 
sentimentality?  How  is  it  possible  to 
make  girls  and  young  women  (as  yet 
respectable)  understand  not  only  the 
possibility  but  the  obligation  of  a  de- 
cent life? 

It  might  be  well  if  some  of  these  hys- 
terical apologists  would  read  the  tor- 
rent of  disagreeable  truths  which  Judge 
Lindsey  poured  out  upon  the  heads 
of  those  members  of  the  'Woman's 
Protective  League '  of  Denver,  who  had 
accused  him  of  undue  leniency  to  male 
offenders.  The  law  of  Colorado  defines 
rape  as  entering  into  sexual  relations 
with  any  unmarried  female  under  eight- 
een, even  should  she  solicit  the  relation. 
This  permits  a  young  woman,  deeply 
acquainted  with  evil,  to  prey  upon  the 
passions,  or  the  curiosity  of  youth,  and 
then  charge  her  associate  with  a  crimi- 
nal offense, — a  merry  life  to  lead.  Girls 
of  sixteen  boasted  to  Judge  Lindsey  of 
the  snares  they  had  laid,  one  of  them 
gleefully  asserting  she  had  entrapped 
no  less  than  twenty-five  boys,  of  whom 
she  knew  little  or  nothing.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  girl  lied,  —  lying  is  in- 
evitable under  these  conditions,  —  but 
we  can  hardly  plead  that  such  a  young 
prostitute  is  'atoning'  for  the  sins  of 
the  world. 

There  would  be  less  discussion  of 
meretricious  subjects,  either  in  print  or 
in  conversation,  were  it  not  for  the 
morbid  sensibility  which  has  under- 
mined our  judgment  and  set  our  nerves 
a-quivering.  Even  a  counsellor  so  sane 
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and  so  experienced  as  the  Reverend 
Hon.  Edward  Lyttelton,  Headmaster 
of  Eton,  who  has  written  an  admirable 
volume  on  Training  of  the  Young  in 
Laws  of  Sex,  drops  his  tone  of  whole- 
some austerity  as  soon  as  he  turns  from 
the  safeguarding  of  lads  to  the  pensive 
consideration  of  women.  Boys  and 
men  he  esteems  to  be  captains  of  their 
souls,  but  the  woman  is  adrift  on  the 
sea  of  life.  He  does  not  urge  her  to 
restraint;  he  pleads  for  her  to  the  mas- 
ters of  her  fate.  'The  unhappy  part- 
ners of  a  rich  man's  lust,'  he  writes,  'are 
beings  born  with  the  mighty  power  to 
love,  and  are  endowed  with  deep  and 
tender  instincts  of  loyalty  and  mother- 
hood. When  these  divine  and  lovely 
graces  of  character  are  utterly  shat- 
tered and  foully  degraded,  the  man  on 
whom  all  the  treasure  has  been  lavish- 
ed tries  to  believe  that  he  has  made 
ample  reparation  by  an  annuity  of  fifty 
pounds.' 

This  kind  of  sentiment  is  out  of 
place  in  everything  save  eighteenth- 
century  lyrics,  which  are  not  expected 
to  be  a  guiding  force  in  morals.  A  wo- 
man with  *  lovely  graces  of  character' 
does  not  usually  become  the  mistress 
even  of  a  rich  man.  After  all,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  triumphant  virtue.  It 
has  an  established  place  in  the  annals 
and  traditions,  the  ballads  and  stories 
of  every  land. 

'A  mayden  of  England,  sir,  never  will  be 
The  wench  of  a  monarcke,'  quoth  Mary  Am- 
bree. 

It  is  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  blowing 
away  mists  to  hear  this  gay  and  gallant 
militant  assert  the  possibilities  of  re- 
sistance. 

Forty  years  ago  a  writer  in  Black- 
wood's  Magazine  commented  upon  the 
amazing  fact  that  in  Hogarth's  day 
(more  than  a  century  earlier)  vignettes 
representing  the  '  Rake's  Progress '  and 
the  'Harlot's  Progress'  were  painted 


upon  fans  carried  by  young  women. 
*  English  girls,'  said  this  sober  essayist, 
'were  thus,  by  way  of  warning,  made 
familiar  with  subjects  now  wisely  with- 
held from  their  consideration.' 

The  pendulum  has  swung  backward 
since  1874.  Even  Hogarth,  who  dealt 
for  the  most  part  with  the  robust  sim- 
plicities of  sin,  would  have  little  to 
teach  the  rising  generation  of  1914. 
Its  sources  of  knowledge  are  manifold, 
and  astoundingly  explicit.  Stories  min- 
utely describing  houses  of  ill-fame, 
their  furniture,  their  food,  their  barred 
windows,  their  perfumed  air,  and  the 
men  with  melancholy  eyes  who  visit 
them.  Novels  purporting  to  be  candid 
and  valuable  studies  of  degeneracy  and 
nymphomania.  Plays  and  protests 
urging  stock-farm  methods  of  breeding 
the  human  race.  Papers  on  venereal 
diseases  scattered  broadcast  through 
the  land.  Comment  upon  those  unna- 
tural relations  which  have  preceded 
the  ruin  of  cities  and  the  downfall  of 
nations,  and  veiled  allusions  to  which 
have  marked  the  deepest  degradation 
of  the  French  stage.  All  these  horrors, 
which  would  have  made  honest  old 
Hogarth  turn  uneasily  in  his  grave,  are 
offered  for  the  defense  of  youth  and 
the  purifying  of  civilized  society. 

The  lamentable  lack  of  reserve  is 
closely  associated  with  a  lamentable 
absence  of  humor.  We  should  be  saved 
from  many  evils  if  we  could  laugh  at 
more  absurdities.  We  could  clearly  es- 
timate the  value  of  reform,  if  we  were 
not  so  befuddled  with  the  serious  sen- 
sationalism of  reformers.  It  is  touch- 
ing to  hear  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye  lament 
that  '  Mendelism  has  as  yet  hardly  be- 
gun to  influence  art  or  popular  feel- 
ing ' ;  but  he  must  not  lose  hope,  —  not, 
at  least,  so  far  as  popular  feeling  is  con- 
cerned. '  Practical  eugenics '  is  a  phrase 
as  familiar  in  our  ears  as  'intensive 
farming.'  'How  can  we  make  the  de- 
sirable marry  one  another?'  asks  Dr. 
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Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  answers 
his  own  question  by  affirming  that 
every  community  should  take  a  hand 
in  the  matter,  giving  the  'support  of 
public  opinion/  and  the  more  emphatic 
support  of  'important  and  well-paid 
positions '  to  a  choice  stock  of  men,  pro- 
vided always  that,  'in  the  interests  of 
the  race'  they  marry  and  have  off- 
spring. ^ 

This  is  practical  eugenics  with  a  ven- 
geance, but  it  is  not  practical  business. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  most  men 
and  women  regard  marriage  as  a  pers- 
onal matter  with  which  their  neighbors 
have  no  concern,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  admirable  and  athletic  young 
husband  possesses  any  peculiar  ability. 
Little  runts  of  men  are  sometimes  the 
ablest  of  citizens.  When  nature  is  in  a 
jesting  mood,  her  best  friends  marvel 
at  her  blunders. 

The  connection  between  Mendelism 
and  art  is  still  a  trifle  strained.  It  is  an 
alliance  which  Mendel  himself  —  good 
abbot  of  Briinn  working  patiently  in 
his  cloister  garden  —  failed  to  take  into 
account.  The  field  of  economics  is  not 
art's  chosen  playground;  the  imparting 
of  scientific  truths  has  never  been  her 
mission.  Whether  she  deals  with  high 


and  poignant  emotions,  or  with  the 
fears  and  the  wreckage  of  life,  she  sub- 
dues these  human  elements  into  an 
austere  accord  with  her  own  harmoni- 
ous laws.  She  is  as  remote  from  the 
crudities  of  the  honest  but  uninspired 
reformer  who  dabbles  in  fiction  and  the 
drama,  as  she  is  remote  from  the  crud- 
ities of  the  shameless  camp-followers  of 
reform,  who  use  its  passwords  for  their 
own  base  ends,  and  whose  diversion  it 
is  to  see  how  far  they  dare  to  go. 

'Far  rolling  my  ravenous  red  eye, 

And  lifting  a  mutinous  lid, 
To  all  monarchs  and  matrons  I  said  I 

Would  shock  them,  —  and  did.' 

For  this  amiable  purpose,  no  less  than 
for  our  instruction  and  betterment, 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  have  acquired 
their  present  regrettable  popularity. 
Liberated  from  the  unsympathetic 
atmosphere  of  the  catechism,  they  are 
urged  upon  the  weary  attention  of 
adults,  embodied  in  the  lessons  of 
youth,  and  explained  in  words  of  one 
syllable  to  childhood.  Yet  Hogarth 
never  designed  his  pictures  to  decorate 
the  fans  of  women.  Suetonius  never 
related  his  'pleasant  atrocities'  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Rome. 
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IN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June, 
1913,  Professor  Hiram  Bingham  dis- 
cusses the  celebrated  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  *  An  Obsolete  Shibboleth.'  Listening 
to  him  one  would  suppose  it  an  elab- 
orate and  sterile  theory  of  the  past. 
But  the  dead  are  hard  to  destroy;  this 
policy  of  intervention  and  coercion  is 
alive  and  active.  A  North-American 
Senator,  Mr.  Lodge,  is  the  author  of  a 
recent  resolution  forbidding  European 
nations  to  purchase  land  belonging  to 
feeble  Spanish  republics  of  the  New 
World.  Forced  by  the  logic  of  his  doc- 
trine, might  he  not  endeavor  to  re- 
strict immigration  to  the  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  or  even  to  demand  that 
all  Spanish-American  loans  be  hence- 
forth placed  in  the  market  of  New 
York,  the  headquarters  of  South  Amer- 
ican finance? 

Far  from  growing  antiquated  and  dis- 
appearing, Monroeism  is  winning  new 
adherents  hitherto  antagonistic  to  its 
influences.  In  the  United  States  the 
Democrats  are  becoming  its  zealous 
defenders.  They  are  abandoning  their 
irreproachable  attitude  of  sympathetic 
neutrality  toward  the  efforts  of  new 
peoples.  Their  enthusiasm  now  sur- 
passes the  ardor  of  the  Republicans, 
who  are  naturally  inclined  to  expansion 
and  to  war.  Henceforth  imperialism  is 
destined  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the 
great  national  tradition.  Its  influence 
depends  but  little  upon  rivalry  of  par- 
ties and  changes  of  administration. 

After  all  the  discussions  of  the 
North- American  Senate  upon  the  Pan- 
ama affair,  after  the  frank  acknowledg- 
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ment  of  error  pronounced  by  farsighted 
statesmen,  the  United  States,  in  its  re- 
lation to  Mexico,  is  assuming  a  posi- 
tion which  seemed  to  have  lapsed  into 
desuetude :  treating  this  great  neighbor- 
ing nation  as  if  it  were  a  conquered 
colony;  interfering  in  the  melancholy 
quarrels  of  this  uneasy  and  unhappy 
people;  sitting  in  judgment  and  con- 
demning ex  cathedra,  with  a  dangerous 
assumption  of  infallibility.  And  here- 
in lies  a  new  aspect  of  this  old  doc- 
trine, so  extolled  by  some,  so  roundly 
condemned  by  others  —  of  powerful 
guardianship,  generous  protection,  con- 
quest in  disguise,  according  as  times 
and  men  happen  to  interpret  it.  In 
Europe  one  could  indeed  wish  that  this 
doctrine  were  becoming  an  *  out- worn 
shibboleth/  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  opinions  of  the  German  professor, 
Hugo  Miinsterberg,  set  forth  in  his 
book  upon  the  Americans.  He  con- 
demns 'the  error  and  the  folly  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  '  and  he  hopes  that  it 
will  perish  from  the  mere  fact  of  North- 
American  indifference  toward  it.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  Professor  Miinster- 
berg is  a  sympathetic  believer  in  the 
efforts  at  colonization  which  Europe 
will  make  after  the  abandonment  of  this 
much-decried  defense,  and  he  writes, 
'No  Russian  or  French  or  Italian  col- 
ony in  South  America  would  ever  in 
the  world  give  rise  to  a  difficulty  with 
the  United  States  through  any  real  op- 
position of  interests.'  Is  not  this  the 
na'ive  avowal  of  an  imperialism  which 
feels  its  hopes  thwarted  by  the  protec- 
tion which  the  United  States  persists 
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in  granting  to  the  endangered  repub- 
lics? 

When  Professor  Burgess,  in  his  cele- 
brated discourse  at  Berlin,  denounced 
the  haughty  policy  of  his  compatriots, 
the  Pan-Germanists  were  loud  in  ex- 
ultation. They  coveted  the  great  Am- 
erican continent  so  jealously  guarded 
against  European  aggression.  The  re- 
cent discussion  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  concerning  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
has  embittered  British  imperialists, 
who  are  irritated  by  this  ne  plus  ultra, 
from  which  their  commercial  ambition 
must  suffer.  Everywhere  there  is  a  gen- 
eral desire  to  limit  or  to  destroy  the 
application  of  this  theory,  formulated 
a  century  ago  by  an  audacious  execu- 
tive against  a  Europe  still  in  the  tram- 
mels of  mysticism  and  feudalism.  In 
the  guise  of  declarations  of  idealistic 
policies,  European  nations  seek  to  de- 
nounce the  covetousness  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  an  insatiate  plutocracy.  The 
Paris  Temps  recently  stated  that  the 
acts  of  President  Wilson  might  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  competition 
for  the  possession  of  rich  oil-bearing 
territories.  The  newspaper  declared 
that  this  Puritan  idealogue  was  obey- 
ing unwittingly  the  corrupt  pressure  of 
Wall  Street,  and  suggested  that  a  pre- 
cise title  given  to  the  future  war  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States 
would  reveal  its  true  character:  that 
it  might  be  styled  the  *  Oil  War,'  after 
the  fashion  of  the  'Opium  War'  of 
China. 

When  North  America  is  under  dis- 
cussion, there  is  always  talk  of  the  men- 
ace of  the  United  States,  of  its  political 
duplicity,  and  its  financial  invasion  of 
countries  to  the  South.  At  the  last 
Pan-American  Congress,  which  met  at 
Buenos  Ay  res,  the  delegate  from  San 
Domingo,  M.  Americo  Lugo,  publicly 
attacked  the  hypocritical  influence  of 
the  United  States  and  the  periodic 


holding  of  these  useless  conferences 
wherein  the  envoys  from  Washington 
sit  enthroned,  and  wherein  colorless 
debates  always  end  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  projects  advanced  by  the  North- 
American  delegation.  The  disinterest- 
edness of  the  United  States  toward 
Cuba,  its  quixotic  war  against  Spain, 
were  not  sufficient  to  convince  the  more 
distrustful  spirits  of  the  advantage  of 
Saxon  guardianship.  Has  not  the 
United  States  dispensed  liberty  after 
the  fashion  of  the  heroes  of  mythology? 
Has  it  not  cleansed  the  cities  and 
purged  the  finances  of  the  marvelous 
island?  Schools,  roads,  industries,  — 
a  splendid  impetus  along  the  path  of 
progress  had  created  all  these  after  the 
long  domination  of  inquisitorial  Spain. 
True,  Cuban  autonomy  was  not  com- 
plete, but  under  the  beneficent  guard- 
ianship of  the  great  liberating  people 
the  republic  was  to  live  and  to  prosper. 
In  San  Domingo  a  treaty  made  with 
Washington  stipulated  for  intervention 
in  the  island's  finances.  Even  if  Porto 
Rico  is  a  colony,  Cuba  and  San  Do- 
mingo are  timid  republics  of  the  type 
of  the  Australian '  Commonwealth '  and 
of  other  states  of  precarious  liberties. 
The  United  States  is  sovereign  in  the 
Antilles,  —  *  paramount,'  according  to 
the  haughty  formula  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Olney. 

Latins  do  not  invariably  condemn 
this  insistent  pressure  of  the  north  — 
this  civilizing  mission  which  'does  so 
much  toward  maintaining  internal 
peace.  Even  the  Dominicans  have 
come  to  recognize  that  their  revolu- 
tions have  diminished  in  importance 
since  the  United  States  declared  that 
the  conquering  chieftains  might  no 
longer  loot  the  national  treasury.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  squander  the  moneys 
raised  by  loans  when  their  expendi- 
ture is  audited  by  the  guardian  nation. 
In  Cuba,  education  and  hygiene  have 
made  rapid  strides  under  American 
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control,  and,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of 
future  intervention,  liberty  in  that  un- 
easy island  is  a  respected  fact. 

But  there  are  limitations  of  this 
generous  guardianship.  It  may  weigh 
heavily  upon  nations  when  divisions 
exist.  Indeed,  it  has  already  over- 
passed the  boundaries  of  that  affec- 
tionate intervention  which  character- 
ized the  romantic  struggle  for  Cuban 
independence.  In  Panama,  in  Nica- 
ragua, in  the  frequent  convulsions  of 
Central  America,  the  action  of  the 
United  States  contradicts  all  its  polit- 
ical principles.  It  divides  a  country;  it 
favors  revolutions;  it  marches  straight 
toward  conquest.  In  order  to  make  it- 
self mistress  of  Panama,  it  improvises 
a  republic  and  treats  the  historic  rights 
of  Colombia  with  contempt.  Instantly 
its  prestige  begins  to  diminish.  The 
United  States  no  longer  ranks  among 
the  liberators  but  among  the  conquer- 
ors. It  has  forgotten  the  idealism  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  has  become  a 
violent  servant  of  Caliban.  Its  action 
in  Mexico  assumes  the  form  of  a  pro- 
tectorship of  the  most  audacious  char- 
acter. The  Panama  Canal  seems,  then, 
destined  to  fix  the  provisional  limits  of 
North- American  Imperialism.  To  the 
South  a  continent  newly  severed  from 
the  North  will  for  many  years,  perhaps 
forever,  retain  the  autonomy  which  its 
natives  have  so  boldly  won;  but  to  the 
north  of  the  Canal  nothing  seems  likely 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  haughty 
overlord. 

It  is  not  true,  as  Professor  Bingham 
maintains,  that  amongst  the  republics 
which  form  the  ABC  Alliance,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Chile,  powerful  and 
solidly  organized  states,  one  finds  any 
jealous  opposition  to  the  neo-Saxon 
power — such  as  would  explain,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Bingham's  theory,  the 
alliance  of  these  ambitious  peoples.  On 
the  contrary,  among  these  nations,  out 
of  range  of  North-American  action,  the 


liveliest  sympathy  with  the  politics  of 
the  United  States  is  discernible.  Chile, 
of  course,  has  not  forgotten  the  Allsop 
affair  with  its  disastrous  consequen- 
ces. The  humiliation  to  which  this  war- 
like nation  was  subjected  has  made  her 
react  sharply  against  that  vague  sen- 
timent of  brotherhood  prated  of  by 
ill-informed  politicians.  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina have  always  acted  in  concert 
with  their  great  sister  republic.  They 
have  followed  her  examples;  they  have 
admired  her  statesmen  and  her  institu- 
tions; and,  in  the  periodic  congresses 
which  convene  sometimes  at  Washing- 
ton, sometimes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
sometimes  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  na- 
tions of  Spanish  origin  have  accepted 
without  hesitation  the  leadership  of 
North  America. 

It  is  rather  in  the  *  zone  of  influence  * 
of  the  United  States,  between  the 
northern  frontier  of  Mexico  and  Pan- 
ama, in  the  Antilles,  in  Colombia  and 
in  Venezuela,  that  hatred  against  the 
United  States  has  become  a  popular 
passion.  It  is  in  these  territories  also 
that  the  encroachments  of  the  North 
Americans  are  visible,  and  have  often 
threatened  national  independence.  It 
would,  then,  be  quite  possible  to  divide 
Latin-America  into  two  clearly  defined 
zones,  according  to  the  state  of  the  po- 
litical and  sentimental  relations  be- 
tween these  Latin  countries  and  the 
Saxons  across  the  seas.1  If  you  draw  a 
line  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
Peru  to  the  river  Para  in  Brazil,  and 
continue  it  to  the  distant  mouths  of  the 
La  Plata,  you  will  outline  the  territory 
wherein  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  has  not  been  lessened.  Its  poli- 
tics and  its  civil  methods  are  admired 
by  statesmen,  and  one  finds  only  occa- 
sional intellectuals  who  criticize  the  ex- 
cesses of  North-American  imperialism. 

As  for  the  perils  of  this  influence  to 
1  The    author    now    lives  in   Paris.  —  THE 
EDITORS. 
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the  autonomous  development  of  the 
Latin  republics,  one  is  disposed  to  see 
in  them  only  one  of  those  deceptive 
nightmares  which  perpetually  haunt 
the  tropical  imagination.  Even  Chile, 
dominated  by  very  definite  schemes  of 
its  own  and  by  a  shrewd  materialistic 
policy,  can  very  readily  forget  the  in- 
juries of  her  sister  republic,  and  re- 
member only  the  practical  common 
sense  of  which  they  alone  in  South 
America  are  the  fortunate  possessors. 
Quite  recently,  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  a 
former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Estanislao  Zeballos,  in  the  course  of 
a  much-quoted  speech,  misrepresented 
the  part  played  by  the  British  in  secur- 
ing Argentine  independence.  He  passed 
over  the  happy  initiative  taken  by  Can- 
ning and  extolled  the  policy  of  Monroe, 
the  true  defender  of  the  new  republic. 
He  demanded  that  one  of  the  streets  of 
the  beautiful  Latin  capital  should  bear 
the  name  of  the  famous  president,  and 
selected  that  very  one  which  the  grat- 
itude of  his  compatriots  had  already 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
Liberal  minister.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a 
Monroe  Palace  testifies  to  the  respect 
of  Brazil  for  this  beneficent  protector- 
ate of  the  north. 

It  is  true  that  an  eminent  historian 
and  diplomat  of  Brazil,  Mr.  de  Oliveira 
Lima,  has  taken  a  stand  against  the  all- 
powerful  influence  of  the  New  Saxons, 
in  his  book,  Pan-Americanismo,  where- 
in he  writes,  *  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
invariably  in  its  earlier  stages  a  selfish 
policy  intended  to  reserve  America 
economically  and  diplomatically  for  the 
most  important  nation  of  the  American 
continent.  Nevertheless  it  was  by  the 
help  of  this  doctrine  that  all  the  other 
states  escaped  from  the  domination  of 
their  parent  nations  in  Europe,  which 
were  certainly  no  more  monopolistic 
in  their  policy  than  the  United  States 
has  been.'  But  this  opinion  runs  con- 
trary to  the  general  belief  of  Mr.  Lima's 


compatriots,  and  he  himself  admits 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  'a  useful 
instrument  to  the  whole  continent  so 
long  as  it  does  not  undergo  altera- 
tion, —  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as,  con- 
tinuing to  be  an  arm  of  protection,  it 
does  not  become  an  arm  of  guardian- 
ship, indeed  of  domination,  by  means 
of  territorial  annexations.' 

But  must  we  see  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine merely  a  formula  whose  signifi- 
cance has  been  allowed  to  lapse?  I  do 
not  believe  it.  European  expansion- 
ists realize  that  the  doctrine  creates  for 
them  a  hard-and-fast  limitation  of 
all  territorial  acquisition,  but  does  not 
interfere  with  their  economic  influ- 
ence, which  is  so  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Latin-America.  Professor 
Bingham  writes  correctly  that,  *  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
American  republics  would  have  found 
it  very  much  more  difficult  to  main- 
tain their  independence  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  a  century  of  their 
career.'  This  has  reference,  however, 
rather  to  a  moral  guarantee  than  to  any 
practical  assistance,  for  the  United 
States  did  not  defend  Peru  and  Chile 
in  1866  against  the  Spanish  projects  of 
reconquest,  nor  did  it  attempt  to  shield 
Argentina,  then  under  the  rule  of  the 
tyrant,  Rosas,  from  the  menace  of  the 
French  and  English  navies.  When  the 
danger  was  nearer  home,  when  a  for- 
eign prince  at  the  time  of  the  War  of 
Secession  in  the  United  States  sat  on 
the  Mexican  throne  and  planned  to 
found  there  a  *  liberal  empire '  like  that 
of  Napoleon  III,  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  grew  uneasy  and  in  the 
name  of  the  classic  doctrine  took  action 
against  the  exotic  dynasty.  Historians 
have  maintained  that  the  French  Em- 
peror wished  to  champion  in  Mexico 
the  independence  of  the  Latin  idea 
against  Saxon  guardianship.  In  thwart- 
ing this  ambition,  the  United  States 
did  more  than  simply  defend  the  au- 
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tonomy  of  a  nation,  thenceforward  sub- 
ject to  its  uncontrolled  suzerainty. 

Just  here  occurs  the  first  stigma  up- 
on the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  only  pronounced  its  veto 
in  especial  cases,  often  when  its  imme- 
diate interests  were  involved.  For  fif- 
teen years  South  America  in  armed  re- 
bellion struggled  against  Spanish  rule. 
Where  are  the  valiant  soldiers  of  North 
America  in  the  records  of  1808  to  1824? 
You  will  find  there  Irishmen,  French- 
men, Germans,  fighting  in  the  armies 
which  freed  the  New  World  from  its 
ancient  servitude;  but  there  the  United 
States  played  no  part.  It  remained  in- 
different to  this  great  epic  melee.  It 
did  not  even  hasten  to  recognize  the 
newly  won  independence  of  its  *  sister 
Republics.'  The  French  came  with 
their  glorious  assistance  to  the  Amer- 
ican Saxons  in  their  struggle  against 
the  mother-country.  What  a  splendid 
career  for  a  North- American  general  to 
become  a  pioneer  in  the  fierce  combats 
of  South  America !  In  their  history  you 
will  find  a  Lord  Cochrane,  an  O'Leary, 
but  no  captain  who  came  like  Lafay- 
ette to  be  the  Don  Quixote  of  a  noble 
crusade. 

In  spite  of  this  estrangement,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  becoming  in  the 
sequel  a  bulwark  of  South-American 
independence.  The  projects  of  Euro- 
pean colonization  are  vanishing  and 
America,  land  of  the  free,  is  enabled  to 
live  far  from  the  lusts  of  the  imperialis- 
tic peoples  of  the  Old  World.  Only,  this 
noble  theory  is  very  far  from  being 
a  stable  principle  unsusceptible  of  fur- 
ther growth.  It  alters  continuously;  it 
protects  or  it  bullies;  it  is  a  servant 
of  peace  or  of  anarchy.  I  have  made  a 
study  of  these  serious  transformations 
in  my  book,  Latin  America.  May  I  re- 
call them  here?  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  passing  from  the  defensive  to  inter- 
vention, from  intervention  to  the  of- 
fensive. From  a  theory  which  opposes 


all  attempts  of  Europe  to  make  polit- 
ical changes  among  the  democracies  of 
the  New  World,  —  a  theory  which  for- 
bids all  acquisition  of  territory,  which 
opposes  all  transfer  of  authority  from 
a  weak  to  a  strong  power, — is  evolved 
the  doctrine  of  President  Polk,  who  in 
1845  decrees  the  annexation  of  Texas 
on  account  of  the  fear  of  foreign  in- 
tervention. In  1870  President  Grant 
demands  the  seizure  of  San  Domingo  as 
a  measure  of  national  protection  —  a 
brand-new  corollary  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  President  Johnson  is  greedy 
to  possess  Cuba  in  the  name  of  the  *  law 
of  political  gravitation  which  forces  lit- 
tle states  into  the  maw  of  great  powers/ 
In  1895,  Secretary  of  State  Olney,  at 
the  time  of  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela,  declares  that 
the  United  States  is,  in  very  fact,  sov- 
ereign in  America.  From  Monroe  to 
Olney,  the  doctrine  of  defense  becomes 
a  doctrine  of  moral  guardianship. 

And  what  is  more  serious  still,  the 
very  nation  which  condemns  foreign 
colonial  enterprise  in  the  New  World, 
itself  takes  possession  of  neighboring 
territory.  The  new  doctrine  of  imperi- 
alism is  grafted  upon  the  outworn  the- 
ory of  moral  idealism.  An  enormous 
territory  is  open  to  the  ambition  of  neo- 
Saxons,  and  yet  they  covet  Mexican 
provinces  —  and  actually  acquire  them 
in  1848  and  1852.  Henceforth  Mon- 
roeism becomes  a  doctrine  to  be  looked 
on  with  suspicion  by  the  republics 
which  it  protects  from  European  ex- 
pansion. There  is  even  undeserved 
prejudice  against  the  intentions  of  the 
United  States,  generous  as  they  often 
are,  and  the  union  of  the  North  Saxon 
and  the  South  Latin  is  checked  or  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  very  principle 
which  seemed  destined  to  create  a  great 
moral  confederation  stretching  from 
Washington  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  lack  of  discipline  of  the  Span- 
ish republics,  their  surly  individualism, 
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their  Castilian  pride,  revolt  against 
every  infringement  of  their  power  and 
especially  against  any  organized  pro- 
tectorate. There  is  nothing  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage  than  the  amour  propre 
of  the  nations  of  the  south,  who  look 
upon  any  kind  of  interference  as  a  men- 
ace to  their  independence.  They  would 
choose  anarchy,  destruction  even,  ra- 
ther than  suffer  the  unlawful  intrusion 
of  any  foreign  power  which  ventured 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
free  country.  North  Americans  have 
often  forgotten  this  attitude  of  their 
' brothers'  of  the  south.  Likewise,  with 
no  consideration  for  their  tempestu- 
ous pride,  they  have  carried  their  influ- 
ence in  southern  matters  to  the  point 
of  provoking  violent  outbursts  of  na- 
tionalism. They  make  parade  of  their 
superiority,  and  the  South  Americans, 
proud  of  their  traditions  and  their  an- 
cient cities,  revolt  angrily  against  the 
wise  counsels  of  the  protecting  nation. 
Like  all  Latins,  the  South  Americans 
have  a  feeling  for  form,  and  respect  for 
the  proprieties.  They  are  naturally 
subtle  and  Byzantine.  Nothing  ruffles 
them  more  than  the  rudeness  of  Wash- 
ington politicians,  who  scarcely  take 
pains  to  disguise  a  certain  contempt 
for  these  inferior  and  turbulent  peo- 
ples. Mr.  Roosevelt  cynically  says,  '  I 
took  Panama.'  He  believes  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  '  big  stick '  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  Americas.  He  is 
scarcely  a  psychologist  in  these  mat- 
ters. It  is  far  easier  to  get  what  one 
wants  from  these  Latin  democracies 
through  flattering  proposals,  through 
courteous  replies,  through  a  delicate, 
nicely  shaded  diplomacy.  Violence  ac- 
complishes nothing  beyond  the  embit- 
terment  of  the  South  American  temper. 
The  bookish  President  has  ventured  to 
write  that  the  Spanish  republics  will, 
perchance,  reach  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion possessed  by  Portugal.  This  opin- 
ion, which  the  South  American  looks 


upon  as  contemptuous,  is  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  extraordinary  pro- 
gress of  Brazil  and  of  Argentina.  Such 
imprudent  words  make  it  very  difficult 
for  the  Saxons  and  the  Latins  oversea 
to  understand  one  another. 

The  behavior  of  business  men  whose 
desire  it  is  to  dominate  the  finances  of 
South  America  is  another  factor  in  ag- 
gravating the  readily  distrustful  atti- 
tude of  the  south  for  the  north.  These 
men  are  not  the  aristocrats  of  the  bank- 
ing world,  but  commonly  mere  ignorant 
adventurers  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  despise  the  southerners; 
rough  business  men  who  have  become 
fomenters  of  anarchy.  They  interfere 
in  political  disputes;  they  instigate  re- 
volutions in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
conquerors  huge  concessions  of  land,  or 
railway  privileges,  or  loans  calculated 
to  ruin  the  country.  To  republics  which 
have  no  conception  of  the  power  and 
the  idealism  of  the  United  States,  such 
men  as  this  stand  as  representatives  of 
a  vulgar  and  immoral  nation.  They 
have  earned  for  themselves  the  trouble- 
some reputation  of  busybodies.  One  of 
these  men  was  told  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  country  opposed  his  pro- 
jects, and  he,  without  further  prelimin- 
aries, asked,  'How  much  does  it  cost  to 
buy  the  Supreme  Court? '  When  some- 
one spoke  to  an  unscrupulous  banker  of 
the  honesty  of  certain  judges,  he  re- 
torted that  honest  people  always  fetch 
a  higher  price  than  the  venal.  This  is 
the  moral  preached  abroad  by  Amer- 
icans who  despise  the  political  vagaries 
of  Latin  nations.  To  the  perils  of  in- 
ternal anarchy  they  add  the  still  more 
disquieting  danger  of  financial  cor- 
ruption. 

The  contempt  of  politicians,  the 
thwarted  ambition  of  bankers,  estrange 
the  southern  democracies  from  the  re- 
public which  really  desires  to  help  their 
political  advancement.  So  long  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  allowed  to  pander 
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to  the  covetousness  of  some  and  to  the 
unscrupulousness  of  others,  Pan-Amer- 
icanism, the  dream  of  a  statesman, 
Mr.  Elaine,  will  make  no  progress. 

But  after  denouncing  the  dangerous 
influence  of  these  two  concomitants, 
political  tutelage  and  imperialism  for 
profit,  have  we  said  all  that  can  be 
usefully  said  concerning  this  doctrine? 
Monroeism  can  be  enlarged.  Without 
losing  hold  of  its  historic  influence,  it 
can  change  both  its  method  and  its  aim. 
Instead  of  abandoning  this  traditional 
principle,  it  would  be  entirely  practi- 
cable to  adapt  it  to  the  new  social  con- 
ditions of  Latin  America.  A  Colom- 
bian diplomatist,  Mr.  Santiago  Perea 
Triana,  in  a  notable  publication,  has 
already  made  a  study  of  the  transform- 
ation of  the  doctrine  of  tutelage.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  instinct  for  spoils 
has  once  again  established  itself  among 
the  great  European  nations  who  are 
sharing  the  plunder  of  Tripoli  and  of 
Morocco.  If  their  ambition  does  not 
look  with  envious  eyes  upon  Latin 
America,  the  reason  is  that  there  is  an- 
other doctrine  which  opposes  it,  the 
'gift  which  nations  just  born  into  the 
world  find  in  that  cradle  of  liberty 
which  they  have  won  with  so  much 
pain.'  He  calls  upon  South-American 
nations  to  make  a  proclamation  in  their 
turn,  and  to  declare  solemnly  that  for- 
eign conquest  is  henceforth  banished 
from  the  New  World.  If  the  United 
States,  says  he,  would  affirm  that  it 
also  is  in  accord  with  the  sovereign 
republics  of  the  south,  that  it  respects 
the  territorial  status  quo  in  this  Amer- 
ican continent  which  its  own  triumph- 
ant expansion  seems  to  threaten,1  an 
American  system  of  law  would  be  es- 
tablished, and  the  union  of  the  two 
races  which  govern  this  huge  continent 
would  become  a  political  fact  of  most 

1  President  Wilson  has  given  beautiful  ex- 
pression to  this  new  doctrine  in  his  Mobile 
speech.  —  THE  EDITORS. 


far-reaching  consequence.  We  should 
be  face  to  face,  then,  with  a  new  Mon- 
roeism as  the  doctrine  of  American  au- 
tonomy accepted  and  proclaimed  by 
all  the  people  oversea,  who  would  agree 
to  protect  one  another  against  all  fu- 
ture attempts  at  conquest,  and  then, 
in  place  of  this  vexing  and  harassing 
tutelage,  we  should  have  a  sturdy  de- 
claration of  American  solidarity. 

Even  by  1911  these  generous  plans 
showed  signs  of  development.  The 
United  States,  Brazil,  and  Argentina, 
through  friendly  intervention,  averted 
an  imminent  war  between  Peru  and 
Ecuador.  When  they  pacified  Central 
America,  Mexico  came  to  their  aid,  and 
thenceforward  their  action  no  longer 
bore  any  resemblance  to  the  intrusion 
of  foreigners.  It  was  in  the  name  of  a 
doctrine  not  only  North  American,  but 
Pan-American,  that  the  peoples  of  the 
New  World  addressed  the  powerful  na- 
tions which  stood  ready  to  tear  them 
in  pieces.  No  one  then  criticized  this 
intervention  of  the  great  countries  of 
the  New  World,  of  North  Saxon  and 
South  Latin.  The  United  States  played 
its  part;  also,  —  which  made  its  moral 
influence  acceptable,  —  the  Spanish 
American  nations. 

Moreover,  the  celebrated  Drago  doc- 
trine is  only  a  single  consequence  of 
Monroeism,  a  single  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  troublesome  old  theory.  It 
was  an  America  threatened  by  credi- 
tors which  sought  this  weapon  to  de- 
fend its  autonomy.  President  Monroe 
had  condemned  the  colonization  of 
American  territory  by  European  peo- 
ples. The  Argentine  Minister,  Drago, 
foresaw  the  possible  occupation  of  the 
territory  of  debtor  countries  as  secur- 
ity for  the  payment  of  uncertain  debts. 
The  protective  doctrine  became  an  ac- 
cepted theory  among  southern  nations 
in  spite  of  their  abhorrence  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  guardianship.  With  the  same 
idea  in  mind,  during  the  last  Peace 
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Congress  at  The  Hague,  the  Spanish- 
Americans  succeeded  in  proving  to  in- 
different Europe  that  the  peoples  of 
Spanish  origin  also  possessed  an  ideal 
of  their  own,  a  sharply  defined  individu- 
ality and  a  jealous  care  for  their  tra- 
ditions and  their  liberty.  In  principle 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  an  essential 
article  in  the  public  code  of  the  New 
World.  Two  newspapers  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  La  Argentina  and  La  Razon, 
have  come  to  recognize  it  as  such.  In 
them  we  read  that  the  United  States 
is  *  the  safeguard  of  American  interests/ 
and  they  praise  the  North-American 
republic  for  the  paternal  protection 
which  it  offers.  It  is  only  the  brutal 
expression  of  the  doctrine,  the  cynical 
imperialism  which  is  deduced  from  it, 
which  becomes  dangerous  to  the  moral 
unity  of  the  continent. 

The  wisest  statesmen  have  no  thought 
of  divorcing  this  doctrine  from  the  fu- 
ture history  of  America,  even  when 
they  criticize  its  excesses  most  severely. 
If  you  suppress  its  moral  influence,  the 
relations  between  Europe  and  the  New 
World  will  change  on  the  instant,  and 
the  imperialism  of  conquering  nations 
will  awaken  to  new  attempts  at  colon- 
ization, to  be  checked  by  the  patriotic 
resistance  of  the  people  whose  territo- 
ries are  invaded.  South-American  na- 
tions are  jealous  of  one  another  in  spite 
of  their  fraternal  proposals.  The  vio- 
lent spirit  of  nationalism  divides  them. 
It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  combine 
them  afresh  in  a  single  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm for  liberty  such  as  that  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  powerful  republics  of 
Brazil  and  Argentina  are  often  forget- 
ful of  their  duties  toward  nations  of  the 
same  race  which  are  less  rich  and  less 
important  than  they.  Mr.  Archibald 
Coolidge,  a  plain-spoken  professor  of 
Harvard  University,  has  seen  very 
clearly  the  moral  danger  of  this  disin- 
tegration of  interest.  The  democracy 
of  the  North  has  evidently  a  sense  of 


organization  and  of  self-discipline.  It 
is  in  her  power  to  maintain  strong  and 
helpful  ties  between  the  republics  in 
the  south. 

In  place  of  a  single  Policeman  State, 
a  number  of  governments  should  form 
a  kind  of  ideal  confederation  whose 
beneficent  influence  would  be  felt  by  all 
the  republics.  In  proportion  as  new 
peoples  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
independence,  in  sloughing  off  the  an- 
cient anarchy  and  in  developing  them- 
selves in  peace,  this  union  would  en- 
large and  take  them  to  its  bosom.  It 
would  be  a  civilizing  organization  with- 
out any  definite  powers,  in  which  the 
two  great  political  systems,  Saxon  and 
Latin,  the  United  States  and  its  sister 
republics,  would  balance  each  other; 
and  America  would  find  therein  a  pledge 
of  peace,  of  solidarity,  and  of  progress. 
Thus  we  should  avoid  the  danger  of 
war  between  homogeneous  nations. 
The  richest  people  would  come  to  the 
aid  of  those  whose  development  is  still 
imperfect,  and  Pan- Americanism  would 
become  an  actuality. 

The  United  States  cannot  now  shrink 
into  isolation  and  give  up  an  influence 
which  its  power  and  its  wealth  amply 
justify.  In  proportion  as  its  uncon- 
trolled action  presages  danger  in  the 
affairs  of  the  New  World,  just  so  its 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  strug- 
gles of  South  America  would  work  in- 
jury to  the  progress  of  the  still  divided 
countries  of  the  southern  continent. 
The  ambitions  of  Europe  and  Japan, 
as  well  as  North-American  imperialism, 
are  dangers  which  keep  the  Latin  coun- 
tries of  the  New  World  in  a  state  of 
chronic  anxiety.  The  ambitions  of  these 
several  countries  run  counter  to  each 
other,  and  the  struggle  between  them  is 
a  perpetual  reassurance  of  independ- 
ence to  the  nations  of  the  Equator  and 
to  the  south  of  it.  Furthermore,  the 
men  of  the  North  have  a  civilizing  func- 
tion to  fulfill  in  a  continent  wherein 
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they  exercise  supreme  power.  If  their 
behavior  is  disinterested,  if  they  pre- 
vent war,  if  they  fertilize  these  new 
countries  abundantly  with  the  gold  of 
their  banks,  if  they  become  apostles  of 
peace  and  international  justice,  no  one 
will  ever  forget  the  grandeur  of  their 
political  role  in  the  world's  politics.  We 
shall  inevitably  be  reminded  of  France 
in  1792,  the  universal  liberator  of  peo- 
ples, —  a  crusade  against  tyranny. 

In  considering  the  behavior  of  the 
United  States  toward  its  neighbors,  we 
must  distinguish  quite  clearly  between 
its  attitude  regarding  Panama  and  its 
policy  toward  countries  south  of  the 
Isthmus.  In  Cuba  the  United  States 
has  respected  the  liberty  which  it  has 
bestowed  upon  this  island  which  has 
profited  so  little  from  its  experience; 
but  elsewhere,  especially  at  Panama, 
many  a  revolution  which  it  has  not 
condemned,  many  an  example  of  the 
lust  for  advantage,  has  interfered  with 
the  performance  of  its  fine  promises. 
Toward  South  America  its  interven- 
tion deserves  only  respect.  The  purely 
selfish  interest  of  the  United  States 
evidently  lay  in  the  acceptance  of  war 
and  anarchy,  in  accordance  with  the 
classical  formula,  'Divide  and  rule'; 
yet  the  United  States  has  kept  the 
peace.  From  Panama  to  the  La  Plata 
it  is  working  for  the  union  of  the  peoples 
and  for  civilization. 

Here,  then,  is  an  aspect  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  of  perpetual  usefulness: 
the  struggle  against  the  wars  which 
threaten  to  ruin  the  New  World,  still 
poor  and  thinly  populated  —  inter- 
vention with  the  olive  branch.  In  stim- 
ulating the  union  of  South  American 
republics,  the  United  States  is  at  the 
same  time  protecting  its  own  commer- 
cial interests,  menaced  by  this  perpet- 
ual turmoil.  If  its  action  were  to  halt 
there,  if  it  renounced  all  territorial  ac- 
quisition and  set  its  face  against  all  in- 
terference with  the  internal  affairs  of 


every  state,  the  doctrine  so  often  con- 
demned would  seem  born  anew  and  no 
one  would  dare  to  criticize  its  efficacy. 
Most  of  all,  it  is  on  the  score  of  irre- 
gular political  practices,  of  fomenting 
revolution,  that  the  excessive  tutelage 
of  the  United  States  comes  in  for  most 
widespread  condemnation.  An  Argen- 
tine writer,  Manuel  Ugarte,  has  sum- 
marized this  sentiment  in  the  phrase, 
'We  wish  to  be  brothers  of  the  North 
Americans,  not  their  slaves.'  Even  if 
this  tutelage  were  designed  to  prepare 
democracies  without  democratic  tradi- 
tion for  self-government  after  the  Saxon 
method;  even  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 
it  granted  partial  liberty  and  provision- 
al privileges,  the  passionate  feeling  for 
independence  which  is  so  widespread 
throughout  America  would  be  exceed- 
ingly irritated  by  this  rather  contemp- 
tuous method  of  education.  Great 
Britain  pays  more  respect  to  the  au- 
tonomy of  her  colonies  than  the  new 
Saxon  democracy  is  willing  to  bestow 
upon  the  still  fragile  independence  of 
some  American  republics.  What  would 
be  thought  of  the  attitude  of  a  Conser- 
vative minister  of  Great  Britain  who 
put  a  veto  on  the  action  of  the  Socialist 
government  of  Australia  by  dissolving 
the  colonial  Parliament,  and  criticized 
the  laws  of  the  free  'Commonwealth'? 
One  cannot  comprehend  the  policy 
which  American  peoples  are  often 
obliged  to  endure  in  their  relations  with 
Washington. 

If  from  the  political  point  of  view 
the  influence  of  this  powerful  republic 
should  surely  be  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sary minimum,  it  should  certainly  be 
encouraged  from  an  intellectual  and 
moral  point  of  view.  If  the  behavior  of 
the  United  States  were  always  disinter- 
ested and  on  the  side  of  civilization,  we 
should  in  that  case  better  understand 
the  nature  of  its  interventions  when 
they  are  unselfish  and  intended  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  civilization.  In  Latin 
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America,  people  do  not  understand  the 
United  States.  A  few  offhand  judg- 
ments often  control  the  decision  which 
leads  Latin  Americans  to  antagonism 
or  to  unreflecting  infatuation.  The 
Americans  of  the  North  are  thought  to 
be  *  practical  people.'  Men  say  that 
they  are  intensely  covetous  of  riches. 
They  have  no  morality.  The  business 
man,  always  hard  and  arrogant  in  mind 
and  brutal  in  method,  is  the  symbol  of 
the  nation.  Ideals,  dreams,  noble  am- 
bitions, never  stir  their  breasts.  These 
characteristics  of  the  North  American 
the  men  of  the  South,  according  to  their 
individual  ideas,  admire  or  despise. 
They  forget  how  austere  is  the  gran- 
deur that  Americans  of  the  North  ac- 
quire from  their  superb  idealism,  from 
their  strong  Puritan  tradition,  from  the 
lust  for  gold  made  subservient  to  ambi- 
tion for  power  and  for  influence  over 
men.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  mysti- 
cism which  forever  flourishes  in  the 
United  States,  continually  creating  new 
sects,  the  perpetual  Christian  Renais- 
sance whose  energy  was  so  greatly  ad- 
mired by  William  James.  We  must  ad- 
mit that  in  South  American  countries, 
with  their  narrow  and  superficial  reli- 
giosity, we  do  not  find  this  great  con- 
cern regarding  the  line  which  divides 
the  ideal  from  the  fact.  The  example  of 
the  United  States,  the  reading  of  its 
poets,  the  study  of  Emerson,  the  influ- 
ence of  its  universities,  an  examination 
of  the  part  which  wealth  has  played  in 
this  democracy  would,  I  conceive,  go 
far  toward  reforming  the  bad  manners 
of  the  South  and  make  it  appreciate 
the  true  fundamentals  of  the  grandeur 
of  North  America. 

The  United  States  has  often  been  im- 
itated with  no  proper  conception  of  the 
spirit  of  its  institutions,  and  this  imita- 
tion has  been  fraught  with  misfortune 
to  the  Spanish  republics.  For  this  rea- 
son the  federal  idea  among  the  nations 
of  South  America  has  served  only  to  di- 


vide them  the  more,  and  to  multiply  the 
anarchy  by  the  number  of  states  cre- 
ated by  the  federation.  Whilst  among 
the  neo-Saxons  the  sovereign  states 
have  tightened  their  bonds  and  welded 
themselves  into  a  powerful  union,  the 
states  of  South  America  have  passed 
from  an  absolute  centralization  to  a 
chaotic  division.  In  the  same  way  the 
presidents  of  South  America  govern  for 
a  period  of  four  years,  after  the  example 
of  the  United  States,  and  their  ephem- 
eral rule  has  been  powerless  to  found  a 
stable  regime.  It  would  be  a  great  gain 
to  South  America  to  be  enabled  better 
to  understand  the  social  and  political 
aspects  of  North-American  life,  to  see 
its  strength  and  its  weakness,  to  appre- 
ciate the  part  played  by  idealism  and 
the  part  played  by  common  sense,  to 
understand  the  disinterestedness  and 
the  imperialism,  to  appraise  the  'big 
stick '  and  the  loyalty  to  an  idea.  Even 
to-day  South  Americans  grasp  very  im- 
perfectly the  moral  idealism  which  in- 
spires President  Wilson  to  condemn  a 
government  which  from  its  very  birth 
has  been  bloody  as  the  hands  of  Lady 
Macbeth.  Latin-American  peoples,  like 
sceptical  Europe,  accept  the  excuse  of 
reasons  of  state,  of  necessary  crime, 
and  too  often  forget  the  relations  be- 
tween politics  and  morals. 

Professor  Bingham  maintains  that 
the  South  Americans  consider  them- 
selves 'more  nearly  akin  to  the  Latin 
races  of  Europe  than  to  the  cosmopoli- 
tan people  of  the  United  States.'  If  this 
is  true,  the  prestige  of  the  guardian  re- 
public does  not  suffer  thereby.  Men  do 
not  love  it,  but  they  habitually  fear  and 
admire  it,  and  these  feelings  smooth  the 
way  for  love.  In  my  book  on  Latin 
democracies,  I  have  set  forth  the  con- 
trasts which  may  easily  be  established 
between  the  Catholicism  of  the  Span- 
ish Americans,  the  state  religion,  uni- 
form and  formal,  and  the  restless  and 
active  Protestantism  of  the  United 
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States :  between  the  mixture  of  races  in 
the  South,  and  that  racial  pride,  'the 
white  man's  burden,'  which  controls 
northern  opinion.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  push  this  analysis  further  and 
to  set  forth  the  strength  of  aristocratic 
prejudices  among  the  Spaniards  and  the 
very  definite  democratic  spirit  which 
exists  among  the  Saxons;  to  contrast 
the  idealism  of  the  North  with  the  less 
vast,  less  generous  ambition  of  the 
South;  or  the  stanch,  puritanical  do- 
mestic life  among  the  South  Americans 
with  a  certain  license  of  morals  which 
exists  in  North  America.1  But,  in  spite 
of  this  sharp  contrast,  there  are  resem- 
blances not  less  evident  than  the  di- 
vergent traits,  an  Americanism  which 
gives  a  certain  unity  to  the  entire  New 
World.  All  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  United  States  acts 
in  accord  with  Latin  America,  if  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  loses  its  aggressive 
character,  the  influence  of  these  twenty 
nations  will  be  a  force  in  the  world's 
progress  which  cannot  be  despised. 

There  are  certain  general  principles, 
like  democracy  and  arbritration,  which 
are  scarcely  disputed  in  America.  Two 
eminent  professors,  Mr.  W.  R.  Shep- 
herd and  Mr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  have  acknow- 
ledged that  the  idea  of  arbitration  as 
a  judicial  means  of  deciding  interna- 
tional differences,  owes  its  origin  to 
Bolivar,  the  Liberator  of  the  New 
World.  This  principle  has  become 
American:  all  the  republics  accept  it, 
and,  in  a  magnificent  burst  of  impulsive 
ardor,  Mr.  Taft  wished  to  impose  the 
principle  upon  Europe.  Self-conscious 
classes,  proud  of  the  privilege  of  caste, 
do  not  exist  in  this  young  continent, 
open  to  world- wide  influences.  No  re- 
ligious prejudice  over  here  halts  the 
mingling  of  races.  In  Buenos  Ayres, 
just  as  in  New  York,  the  foreigner  who 

1  The  writer  here  refers  to  the  fact  that  di- 
vorce is  not  permitted  in  Latin  (Catholic)  coun- 
tries. —  THE  EDITORS. 


throws  off  his  allegiance  to  Spain  or  to 
Great  Britain  becomes  a  patriot.  The 
continent  is  the  smelting-pot  of  all  im- 
migrant races.  Analogous  intellectual 
interests  are  preeminent  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South,  with  no  preliminary 
agreement,  no  subjection  of  Latin  Am- 
erica to  the  influence  of  the  United 
States.  Poetry  sings  of  the  race  and  its 
exploits,  liberty,  and  life.  We  South 
Americans  also  have  our  Walt  Whit- 
mans. Social  sciences  throughout  the 
whole  continent  have  made  greater 
progress  than  metaphysics  and  theo- 
logy. Rivals  of  Giddings  and  Lester 
Ward  teach  in  South-American  univer- 
sities, and  over  against  the  work  of 
Wheaton  we  can  set  the  work  of  Calvo. 
Pragmatism,  the  philosophy  of  North 
America,  is  also  the  philosophy  of  Span- 
ish South  America,  and,  in  the  books  of 
Alberdi,  a  sociologist  of  Argentina,  we 
find  thoughts  to  which  William  James 
and  his  disciples  subscribed  half  a 
century  later.  We  are  forced,  then,  to 
believe  in  the  definite  relationship  be- 
tween the  physical  order  and  the  moral 
order.  The  New  World  has  a  geogra- 
phy and  a  policy  which  give  it  genuine 
originality  as  compared  with  Europe. 
And  the  New  World  must  become 
conscious  of  this  individuality.  It  must 
be  proud  of  it.  It  must  come  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  usefulness  of  an  un- 
derstanding between  the  Saxons  and 
the  Latins  overseas,  as  races  comple- 
mentary each  to  each.  The  Latins  must 
learn  to  appreciate  the  United  States 
more  fully  and  to  judge  it  more  fairly. 
On  its  part  the  United  States  must  re- 
nounce all  aggressive  policies  and  must 
give  over  a  Monroeism  at  once  rigid 
and  perilous.  Then  it  will  be  possible 
to  apply  to  the  whole  continent  of 
America  the  verses  of  Walt  Whitman 
upon  democracy,  whose  epic  poet  he 
was,  when  he  said  of  his  countrymen, 

I  will  make  the  most  splendid  race  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon. 
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EARLY  May  in  Paris!  The  pushcarts 
in  the  rue  des  Petits  Champs  made  a 
sober  blaze  of  color  against  the  wet  as- 
phalt street,  where  the  sky  was  reflect- 
ed in  uneven  blue  patches.  There  were 
daffodils,  carts  of  them;  and  roses,  tea 
roses,  in  wicker  baskets,  from  Nice;  and 
pansies,  whole  masses  of  them. 

Ellen  Whitelaw  bought  some  daffo- 
dils; then,  with  these  in  her  hands,  en- 
tered the  little  dairy  to  get  a  bottle  of 
cream  and  a  pat  of  butter;  then  went  on 
a  little  farther  to  buy  the  rolls.  When 
she  mounted  the  second  flight  of  stairs 
of  Madame  Tontine's  house,  she  found 
Til  ton  waiting  for  her  on  the  top  step. 

'I'm  sorry  to  be  late,'  she  said,  'but 
the  morning  was  so  beautiful,  and  the 
color  was  so  wonderful,  I  stayed  longer 
than  I  should  have.  Will  you  take  these 
for  me?' 

They  entered.  He  arranged  the  daf- 
fodils in  a  bronze  bowl  for  her  while  she 
made  the  coffee  and  set  a  small  studio 
table. 

'I'm  going  to  warm  the  rolls  for 
you/  he  said,  'because  I  never  saw  a 
Virginian  yet  who  did  not  pine  for  hot 
bread/ 

'  I  don't/  she  answered. 

She  was  standing  with  her  head  tilted 
back  a  little  and  her  eyes  half  closed, 
to  catch  some  likeness  of  color  at  the 
heart  of  the  daffodils,  and  a  note  of  the 
same  color  beyond  in  the  soft  fabric 
covering  the  picture  on  the  easel. 

'You  don't!'  he  said  indulgently. 

'No,  I  don't;  I  really  don't.  And 
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what  is  worse,  I  don't  pine  for  Virginia. 
I  am  just  so  thankful,  so  devoutly 
thankful  for  this/  she  glanced  around 
the  room,  'I  am  so  thankful  to  know 
that  outside  there,  all  around,  every- 
where, is  Paris!  To  understand  what 
it  means  to  me  you  must  have  lived 
just  the  life  I  have  lived/ 

'You  always  wanted  to  paint  but 
could  n't  leave  home.  Well,  I  know  a 
little  about  that/  he  said. 

'You  see,  I  was  the  eldest/  she  ex- 
plained. 'After  Geoffrey  left  home,  I 
could  n't  leave.  Then  James  left,  then 
Letitia  needed  me.  Letitia  always 
needed  steadying.  If  I  had  n't  been 
there  she  might  have  married  Colby. 
I've  told  you  about  Colby.  Then  by 
and  by  Colby  went  away.  The  thing 
was  broken  off.  Then,  I  don't  really 
know  just  how  it  happened,  by  a  kindly 
"sweet  miracle"  I  came  here.  At  first 
I  used  to  worry  about  having  left 
mother.  Three  of  us  going  away,  you 
know,  and  only  Letitia  there.  But  I 
don't  worry  any  more  now.  I  am  here 
where  I  so  greatly  longed  to  be/ 

'I  see/  he  said.  'I  understand  per- 
fectly. Oh,  do  I  not!'  he  raised  his 
hand  with  a  little  characteristic  and 
dismissing  gesture.  'I  know  exactly. 
It  was  art  and  self-expression  that  you 
longed  for.  For  self-expression,  the  ex- 
pression of  what  we  each  see  as  beauty, 
that  and  nothing  else  is  art.  This  joy 
and  the  exhilaration  you  feel  all  the 
time,  now  you  are  here,  comes  from  the 
effort  to  express  yourself.  That  is  the 
whole  joy,  the  creative  joy.  How  does 
the  picture  come  on?  May  I  see  it?' 
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Without  hesitation  or  affectation  she 
removed  the  cloth  from  the  picture  on 
the  easel.  He  looked  long  and  critically 
at  it.  On  a  large  canvas  was  painted 
the  figure  of  a  young  French  market- 
woman,  a  woman  of  the  pushcart  mar- 
ket, a  seller  of  daffodils.  She  held  a  lit- 
tle child  on  one  arm.  The  other  hand 
and  arm  were  stretched  out,  selecting 
for  a  purchaser  a  certain  bunch  of  daf- 
fodils from  a  pushcart  heaped  full  of 
them.  To  her  skirts  another  child,  only 
a  little  older,  clung;  and  a  boy  of  nine 
or  ten  tied  the  daffodils  that  had  fallen 
apart. 

'It  is  to  be  called  "The  Mother,"3 
she  said,  looking  at  it  a  little  long- 
ingly. 

'It  seems  to  me,'  he  replied  at  last, 
with  a  quiet  reverence,  'it  may  easily 
be  the  picture  of  the  spring  exhibition. 
You  have  gone  on  wonderfully,  won- 
derfully. Let  me  see,  how  long  have 
you  been  here?' 

'Oh,  let  us  not  talk  of  it,'  she  said. 
'I'm  afraid  to  think  about  it  for  fear 
something  might  happen,  might  hap- 
pen to  make  it  seem  that  I  ought  to  go 
home.  And  you  see,'  —  she  turned  an 
appealing  look  from  the  picture  to 
him,  then  back  to  the  picture,  — 'you 
see  for  yourself  that  I  cannot ! ' 

'Of  course  I  do,'  he  said  eagerly.  'Of 
course  you  cannot.  In  another  year!  — 
Bouvet  praises  rarely,  but  you  know 
what  he  has  said  about  your  work.' 

He  turned  his  head  on  one  side,  a 
little  serious,  a  little  light.  'And  you 
know  he  never  said  such  things  about 
mine —  nothing  like  that  anyway.' 

He  remembered,  too,  though  he  did 
not  speak  of  it,  what  Bouvet  had  said 
about  the  girl  herself;  Bouvet  who 
taught  and  growled  and  growled  and 
taught,  and  spoke  rarely;  Bouvet  who 
had  muttered  under  his  breath  as  he 
saw  her,  one  day,  lovely  and  absorbed 
before  her  easel:  'Quel  type!  Mon 
Dieu,  quel  type  de  femme!'  What  a 


type  she  was,  too!  Til  ton  considered 
her  as  she  moved  about  the  studio. 

'It  is  good  to  have  you  say  I  must 
not  go  home.  I  know  that  I  must  not, 
but  now  and  then  I  am  so  afraid  of 
something  happening  to  make  it  seem 
that  I  ought  to  go.  At  such  times,  it 
steadies  me  to  hear  you  say  that  I  must 
not  go.  I  know,  I  know  I  must  not.' 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  partly 
open  door,  and  fat  little  Madame  Ton- 
tine came  in.  She  carried  a  box  of 
strawberries. 

'  My  sister  sent  me  some  from  Nice, 
mademoiselle.  These  are  for  you.' 

Tilton  flung  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and  cast  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  the  ex- 
travagant appreciation  that  Madame 
Tontine  loved. 

'Madame  Tontine!  Have  I  not  told 
you,  have  we  not  all  told  you  —  all  of 
us  —  that  you  are  an  angel,  and  now 

—  behold  you  bring  strawberries  I ' 
'La!  La!' 

The  little  fat  French  woman  laugh- 
ed, raised  one  hand,  and  turned  her 
head  away  with  a  pretty  affectation. 
'I  have  always  said  to  Alphonse,'- 
she  spoke  rapidly  and  with  coquetry, 

—  '"Alphonse,  my  angel,  when  you 
see   that    I   am    dying  —  run    quick, 
quick  and  get  me  strawberries !  Let  me 
die  eating  strawberries  —  then  I  shall 
already  be  in  heaven,  with  no  peril- 
ous journey!' 

She  ended  with  her  voice  high,  and  a 
little  laugh. 

Some  one  called  from  below  stairs, — 

'Madame  Tontine!  Madame  Ton- 
tine!' 

Her  face  took  on  suddenly  a  look  of 
distress.  She  fumbled  in  the  bosom  of 
her  dress  and  brought  out  an  envelope. 

'Something  for  you,  mademoiselle! 
See!  The  strawberries  are  good!  Be 
sure  to  eat  them!  See  how  red!  How 
beautiful!' 

Tilton  always  remembered  the  look 
of  Ellen  Whitelaw's  hand  as  it  was 
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stretched  out  now  to  take  the  telegram. 
He  put  down  the  berries;  his  face  was 
very  sober.  He  watched  her  fingers  as 
she  opened  the  envelope. 

*  What  is  it  ?'  he  said,  glancing  at  her 
face. 

A  moment  later  she  met  his  eyes; 
only,  some  light  had  gone  out  of  her 
own! 

*  It  is  a  cablegram  from  James.   Le- 
titia  has  run  away  and  married  Colby 
after  all.' 

He  did  not  answer,  but  watched  her 
keenly. 

She  folded  the  paper  and  slipped  it 
in  its  envelope.  When  she  spoke  her 
voice  had  to  him  a  far-off  sound. 

'It  never  would  have  happened  if  I 
had  been  there.  It  never  would  have 
happened.  Letitia  needed  me.  She 
needed  somebody  steadier,  wiser.  Mo- 
ther would  n't  do,  beautiful  as  mother 
is.' 

His  eyes  did  not  leave  her  face,  but 
his  thought  went  defensively  to  the 
picture  on  the  easel. 

'You  see,  you  see,'  — she  was  pic- 
turing it  all  rapidly  in  her  mind  — 
'this  leaves  mother  alone.  James  is 
away  too,  now.  I  must  go  home.' 

He  flung  his  head  back  as  though  to 
be  rid  of  some  impatience.  He  spoke 
with  a  kind  of  forced  quietness.  His 
face,  with  its  noticeably  fine  line  of 
brow  and  cheek,  showed  indignant 
color,  suddenly,  like  a  girl's. 

'See  here,'  he  said,  'you  are  wrong; 
dead  wrong.  You  must  not  go  and 
leave  your  work.  You  must  listen  to 
me.  At  a  time  like  this  your  judgment 
cannot  be  clear  —  you  've  got  to  think 
it  out  with  me.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
art,  two  kinds  of  duty,  the  lesser  and 
the  greater.  Sometimes  we  are  so  be- 
wildered by  the  events  of  life,  that  we 
cannot  tell  one  from  the  other.  But 
nevertheless  one  is  the  greater,  and  one 
the  less.  You  must  not  forget  that.  It 
is  for  us  always,  always,  to  cling  to  the 


greater.  Your  greater  duty  is  right 
here;  the  greater  duty  and  the  greater 
art  are  right  here.  I  have  been  all 
through  the  thing  myself.  I  have  a 
mother,  an  old  mother.  I  dote  on  her; 
I  tell  you  I  dote  on  her.  Yet  I  came 
away.  She  is  there  at  home,  alone.  Do 
you  think  it  does  not  take  courage  to 
stay  here  and  think  of  her?' 

He  was  not  even  sure  she  had  heard 
him.  His  feeling  was  one  of  real  indig- 
nation, indignation  colored  too  by  his 
own  preference.  He  felt  that  art  could 
not  afford  to  lose  her;  but  added  to 
that  sufficient  fact  was  his  own  loss. 
Who  in  heaven's  name  were  Letitia 
and  Colby!  Who  indeed!  That  Letitia 
was  pretty  he  knew.  Ellen  had  told 
him  she  was  '  exquisite,  beautiful ' ;  that 
she  was  utterly  selfish  he  had  thought 
out  for  himself.  And  Colby !  one  of  the 
many  and  variegated  types  of  mascu- 
line human  selfishness.  The  old  pitiful 
trifling  claims  that  drag  at  a  woman's 
skirts,  and  make  of  her  an  inferior  crea- 
ture! Why,  the  lives  of  men  could  be  so 
cut  up  too,  if  men  would  allow  them 
(he  thought  again  of  his  mother),  allow 
them  to  be! 

When  he  brought  his  indignant  look 
back  to  her,  he  was  struck  anew  by  the 
loveliness  of  her  face.  He  remembered 
long  afterwards  the  peculiar  evening 
stillness  there  was  about  her;  he  had 
seen  it  before  only  in  a  clear  western 
sky  after  the  sun  is  gone,  and  the  look 
in  her  eyes  that  told  him  he  had  not 
moved  her. 

II 

At  the  familiar  little  Virginia  station 
no  one  met  her.  She  had  not  let  any 
one  know  that  she  was  coming.  She 
walked  along  the  country  road,  noting 
the  fallow  fields.  It  was  late  afternoon. 
The  old  white  house,  when  she  came  in 
sight  of  it,  looked  still  and  thoughtful 
in  the  late  light  that  was  almost  dusk. 
Against  a  clear  yellow  in  the  western 
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sky,  the  smoke  from  the  low  kitchen 
chimneys  rose  blue  and  straight,  and 
cut  across  a  remote  young  moon  in 
the  heavens.  She  took  the  short  path 
across  the  fields,  which  brought  her  to 
the  side  entrance  of  Braeton.  There 
was  wistaria  over  the  entrance,  just 
coming  into  bloom.  She  opened  the 
door.  The  knob  of  it  felt  familiar  to 
her  hand.  She  entered  the  hall.  The 
house  was  very  still.  A  few  steps 
brought  her  to  the  library  door.  The 
rooms  seemed  smaller  than  she  re- 
membered them  to  be.  There  was  the 
quiet  self-possessed  air  of  refinement 
that  she  knew  so  well,  but  added  to  it 
the  slight  look  of  shabbiness  which, 
though  it  was  perfectly  familiar  to 
her,  she  had  not  remembered  during 
her  absence. 

The  library  door  stood  partly  open. 
She  paused  on  the  threshold.  In  a  low 
arm-chair  by  the  window  in  the  fading 
light  sat  her  mother.  There  was  quiet 
in  the  whole  figure.  The  face  was 
turned  somewhat;  she  was  looking  out 
on  the  driveway.  She  was  dressed  in 
the  accustomed  black  dress,  with  the 
soft  white  collar  and  cuffs.  Her  hands 
rested  on  an  open  letter  in  her  lap. 
Ellen  recognized  it  as  one  of  her  own 
letters,  written  on  the  dun-colored  pa- 
per that  she  used  to  buy  from  Madame 
Tontine's  brother-in-law,  in  a  little 
boutique  on  rue  des  Petits  Champs.  At 
sight  of  it,  suddenly,  without  warn- 
ing, a  surge  of  almost  intolerable  home- 
sickness came  over  her.  In  the  flash 
of  an  instant  all  that  she  had  left  was 
before  her,  even  to  Madame  Tontine's 
little  gay  ways,  seriousness,  and  co- 
quetry. Then  suddenly  too,  it  was  as 
though  a  veil  were  drawn  away. 

Paris,  the  pushcart  market,  Tilton, 
fat  sympathetic  little  Madame  Ton- 
tine, with  her  hand  on  her  heart  and 
her  eyes  to  heaven  —  they  were  swept 
away,  like  a  piece  of  changing  scenery, 
and  she  saw  distinctly  what  was  before 


her.  She  saw  that  the  familiar  figure 
by  the  window  was  changed  by  some 
subtle  change.  The  slender  almost 
girlish  shoulders  drooped  a  little  more 
than  they  used  to  do.  The  whole  figure 
was  a  little  thinner.  The  black  dress 
was  too  large,  a  little  too  large  every- 
where. The  face,  partly  turned  away, 
had  a  little  added  delicacy,  the  hair 
was  noticeably  more  gray. 

The  girl  on  the  threshold  knew  sud- 
denly and  poignantly  that  the  woman 
at  the  window  had  been  lonely  for  her. 
For  herself  the_time  had  been  short 
there  in  Paris;  but  here,  you  see,  where 
no  thing  happened,  where  the  birds  built 
their  nests,  and  the  familiar  summer 
came  slowly  and  shone  as  of  old  on  the 
fields,  and  the  trees  across  the  shaded 
driveway  bent  their  branches  toward 
each  other  continually,  and  lost  their 
color  in  the  dusk  and  had  it  given  back 
to  them  in  the  dawn,  day  after  day,  pa- 
tient, submissive;  here,  where  no  voices 
were  heard  —  a  year,  two  years!  Two 
years  at  that  age,  under  those  circum- 
stances! Two  years  of  loneliness  had 
passed  their  hands  over  this  woman 
and  had  wrought  this  thing.  The  fa- 
miliar figure  in  the  familiar  chair  in  the 
accustomed  place!  Geoffrey  and  James 
and  Letitia,  and  she  herself,  they  had 
all  gone;  and  this  woman,  the  mother 
of  all  of  them,  was  left  there  in  the 
dusk  with  a  little  bit  of  dun-colored  pa- 
per in  her  lap. 

Her  mother  had  never  complained  of 
loneliness,  but  something  aloof  and 
alone  in  the  little  figure  told  its  own 
story.  This  was  not  only  Ellen  White- 
law's  mother,  it  was  a  mother,  any 
mother  grown  old  and  left  alone;  a  mo- 
ther whose  children  were  gone  from 
her;  a  mother  sitting  in  the  dusk  of  her 
life,  looking  out  on  a  road  which  does 
not  bring  them  back  to  her.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  children  were  lit- 
tle and  clung  to  her  skirts,  and  when 
she  directed  their  comings  and  goings. 
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We  are  wont  to  think  of  a  mother  as 
young,  with  children,  little  children 
dependent  on  her;  this  younger  type, 
the  daffodil-seller  of  the  pushcart  mar- 
ket, was  the  type  Ellen  Whitelaw  had 
chosen  to  paint;  not  this  later  crown 
of  motherhood,  this  loneliness,  this  re- 
nunciation at  the  last. 

Suddenly  the  whole  wonderful  pic- 
ture, as  the  girl  saw  it,  swam  in  quick 
tears.  With  a  swift  step  she  traversed 
the  little  space.  The  little  dark  figure 
rose  uncertainly  in  the  dim  light. 

*  Ellen!  Ellen!' 

*O  mother,  mother!  Are  you  alone? 
Here  I  am!  I've  come  back!* 

All  that  evening  she  followed  her 
mother  with  eyes  that  noted  anew  with 
a  kind  of  passionate  pity  the  uncon- 
scious loneliness  of  the  little  figure. 
Why,  the  cheerfulness,  the  delighted 
cheerfulness  at  Ellen's  return,  —  was 
ever  anything  at  heart  so  lonely  as 
that!  On  every  side  the  quiet  house 
seemed  thinking,  meditating. 

That  night  as  she  lay  in  her  own  bed 
the  stillness  and  loneliness  seemed  to 
her  intolerable.  The  homesickness 
swept  over  her  again,  almost  unendur- 
able. Tilton's  words  came  back  to  her, 
and  with  them  the  old  comradeship. 
How  wonderful  it  had  all  been!  She 
knew  now  so  much  better  than  she 
had  known  over  there  in  Paris.  Dearly 
as  she  had  loved  Paris  then,  how  in- 
finitely dearer  it  was  now  that  it  was 
lost  to  her.  She  might  have  remained 
there,  and  in  time  she  and  Tilton 
would  have  married,  no  doubt.  She 
had  refused  him  once,  and  he  had  tak- 
en it  quietly  and  had  been  willing  for 
the  time  to  give  her  up  to  her  art.  But 
together,  they  could  have  served  art 
together,  in  time.  In  time  doubtless 
he  would  have  come  to  mean  every- 
thing to  her.  She  remembered  keenly 
now  the  loveliness  of  their  association. 
The  flower  of  it,  the  very  flower  of  it, 
was  his  understanding  of  her  art,  his 


ambition  for  her.  She  recalled  his 
words.  'The  great  duty  is  here;  the 
greater  duty  to  the  world  is  here.  I 
have  been  through  it  all,  myself.'  And 
that  about  his  mother,  —  *  I  tell  you  I 
dote  on  her.  Do  you  think  it  does  not 
take  courage  to  stay  here  and  think  of 
her?' 

Tilton  seemed,  suddenly,  to  have 
outstripped  her  in  strength  and  spirit- 
uality. Whereas  sometimes  he  had 
seemed  to  her  light,  now  she  saw  in  his 
devotion  to  art  a  strength  superior  to 
her  own.  She  turned  over  miserably 
on  her  pillow.  Why,  why  had  she  come 
away!  Why  had  she  not  stayed,  stayed 
and  finished  the  picture? 

She  remembered  her  promise  to  Til- 
ton.  How  he  held  her,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance, to  her  art!  She  would  fulfill  the 
promise  somehow.  But  how  paint  a 
picture  off  here,  with  the  inspiration, 
the  atmosphere  gone;  with  no  Tilton 
to  encourage  her,  no  Bouvet  to  inspire 
her,  no  Madame  Tontine,  no  rue  des 
Petits  Champs,  no  blaze  of  daffodils, 
no  pushcart  market. 

A  little  breath  came  in  at  the  win- 
dow, stirring  lightly  the  scrim  curtains 
and  sweeping  across  her  face.  It  was  the 
breath  of  fresh-turned  fields;  a  breath 
sweet  but  strange;  for  there  were  no 
tilled  fields  at  Braeton  and  for  good 
reason:  there  was  no  one  there  to  till 
them  since  Geoffrey  was  gone  and 
James  was  in  the  mill  at  Richmond. 
Yet  this  was  unmistakably  the  breath 
of  earth  freshly  turned  over  by  the 
plough.  With  the  scent  of  it  sweet  in 
her  consciousness,  and  a  great  home- 
sickness for  the  light  of  daffodils  in  rue 
des  Petits  Champs,  she  fell  asleep. 

Ill 

The  next  day,  in  crossing  the  fields, 
she  found  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  night  before.  Reynold  Ambry  was 
at  home.  The  Ambry  place  adjoined 
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Braeton.  Reynold  Ambry  was  plough- 
ing. She  waited  for  him  at  the  end  of 
a  furrow.  He  lifted  the  plough,  turned 
it  aside,  and  threw  the  reins  over  the 
horses'  backs. 

'You  came  then,  despite  my  cable.' 

'I  received  only  a  cable  from 
James/  she  said.  'Did  you  cable  me 
also?' 

He  arranged  a  place  for  her  on  the 
grass  nearby,  under  a  tree. 

'Won't  you  sit  down?  Yes,  I  cabled 
you  asking  you  not  to  come.  I ' ve  been 
all  through  it,  this  thing  of  leaving 
one's  art  for  the  nearer  duty.  I've 
been  all  through  that  torment  myself. 
I  wanted  you  to  be  spared  the  home- 
sickness and  the  loneliness.  I  knew  I 
could  run  in  and  look  after  your  mo- 
ther. I  knew  I  could  see  her  often.  I 
knew  she  would  manage  somehow,  and 
I  wanted  you  spared,  that  is  all;  that  is 
.all  there  is  to  it.  So  I  took  it  upon  my- 
self to  send  the  cable.' 

She  turned  her  clear  eyes  on  him. 

'So  you  have  been  through  it  too.' 

He  nodded. 

'Why,  you  see,  it  is  this  way.'  He 
turned  his  head  away  from  her,  consid- 
ering, with  his  eyes  on  the  horizon; 
then  he  brought  his  glance  back  to 
hers,  clear  and  direct.  'You  see,  I've 
always  meant  to  be  a  writer.  I  worked 
and  studied  in  New  York,  and  then  I 
went  abroad.  I  wanted  to  write  plays, 
in  time,  good  plays.  There's  such  an 
awful  need  of  them,  you  know;  and  I 
felt  I  had  something  to  say.  But  — 
well,  of  course  I  needed  study,  and  I 
needed  life,  and  great  cities,  and  com- 
radeship, and  the  press  of  other  lives, 
and  art,  art,  all  that  one  gets  over 
there.  You  know  what  I  mean.' 

He  gave  his  attention  apparently  to 
scratching  the  earth  with  a  little  stick. 

'It's  a  thing  you  can't  talk  about 
to  any  one  who  has  n't  been  there,  — 
who  does  n't  know.'  He  threw  the 
twig  away  and  looked  off  to  the  horizon 
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again.  'But  you've  been.  You  know 
what  I  mean.' 

'Yes,  yes.'  The  words  were  quick 
and  understanding. 

'  Well,'  he  continued, '  I  had  it  all,  for 
six  years,  for  the  six  years  after  I  left 
college;  and  I  was  getting  somewhere; 
good  art  is  slow  work,  but  I  was  get- 
ting somewhere;  and  then  Cousin  Betty 
died  and  left  Cousin  Molly  alone.  You 
see  Cousin  Molly  has  raised  me;  she's 
been  a  mother  to  me;  and'  —  he  hesi- 
tated— 'I'm  all  she  has.' 

'So  you  came  home.' 

He  nodded. 

There  was  silence  between  them. 

'That  was  why  I  took  the  liberty/ 
he  said,  at  last.  'I  wanted  you  to  be 
spared  the  torment.  I  wanted  you  to 
be  spared  those  awful  nights  after  you 
first  get  back,  and  you  think  you  can't 
stand  it,  really  can't  stand  it;  when  you 
wake  in  the  morning  and  wish  it  were 
Paris,  with  the  wet  asphalt  and  the 
pushcart  markets;  and  with  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  and  the  boulevards,  and  the 
Pont  Neuf,  and  the  Madeleine,  and 
the  Luxembourg,  and  Cluny  all  there, 
somewhere,  though  you  don't  see  them; 
all  there,  like  friends,  in  the  morning. 
And  you  long  for  the  sound  and  the 
smell  of  it  all;  and  what  you  hear  is  no- 
thing but  a  couple  of  meadowlarks  go- 
ing about  their  business,  and  what  you 
smell  is  nothing  but  the  breath  of  fresh 
fields,  and  you  know  that  all  around 
you  is  nothing  but  Virginia,  miles  of 
Virginia.  I  wanted  you  to  stay  over 
there  and  follow  your  art.'  He  finished 
abruptly. 

She  was  silent  a  moment.  Then, 
there  was  the  suggestion  of  a  smile  and 
she  looked  far  off,  it  might  have  been 
toward  Paris. 

'And  you  thought  you  could  plough 
the  land  for  both  of  us.' 

'I  thought/  he  said,  with  great  sim- 
plicity, 'I  thought  I  would  do  anything 
to  spare  you  suffering/ 
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The  deep  lines  and  the  great  earnest- 
ness in  his  face  impressed  her.  She  had 
known  him  always,  but  she  had  never 
known  before  that  his  face  was  like 
this  —  so  strong.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  faced  things. 

'What  was  the  picture  you  were 
painting?  Your  mother  told  me  of  it/ 
he  said,  a  little  as  though  he  were 
changing  the  subject. 

'A  picture  to  be  called  "The  Mo- 
ther."' 

She  described  it  to  him  briefly.  He, 
in  his  turn  listened  with  his  gaze  far 
away,  as  though  he  too  saw  Paris.  At 
last  he  turned  to  her. 

'And  you  cannot  finish  the  picture 
here?' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'No.  It  needs  Paris  and  the  push- 
carts and  the  wet  asphalt  and  the  nar- 
row streets,  and  the  boulevards,  and 
the  light  of  the  daffodils ;  daffodils  not 
as  they  grow  here  in  small  clumps  and 
scraggly  borders,  but  as  they  are  found 
there,  heaped  up,  in  bunches,  thou- 
sands of  them,  as  one  sees  them  on  the 
pushcarts  or  beside  the  Madeleine; 
concentrated  there,  as  life  itself  is  con- 
centrated; not  only  beauty  here  and 
there,  but  enough  of  it,  enough  of  it ! ' 

'I  understand,'  he  said  quietly. 

It  was  a  few  moments  later  that  she 
left  him,  on  her  way  over  the  fields  to 
the  village,  to  mail  the  letter  to  Tilton, 
saying  she  had  arrived  home  safely. 

Ambry  watched  her  across  the 
fields,  his  hand  on  the  plough.  He  fol- 
lowed her  with  a  pity  he  would  gladly 
have  spared  her,  mingled  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  her,  something  such  as 
Bouvet  had  had.  What  a  type  of  wo- 
man she  was,  to  be  sure. 

IV 

The  summer  drifted  by.  Ambry  was 
at  Braeton  often.  Then  for  a  while  El- 
len did  not  see  him,  could  see  no  one. 


She  was  painting,  painting.  It  was  the 
picture  for  the  autumn  exhibition,  the 
painting  that  was  to  fulfill  her  parting 
promise  to  Tilton. 

At  last  it  was  finished;  and  Ambry 
was  allowed  to  come  over  and  look  at 
it. 

'It  is  a  portrait  of  my  mother,'  she 
said  simply. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  stood  by,  an  anxious 
little  figure. 

'It  is  beautifully  painted,'  she  said, 
'but  I  rather  wish  it  were  a  little  less 
sad.  If  any  one  who  knows  me  sees  it 
they  will  say,  "  How  Nancy  has  aged ! " 
I  don't  think  she  realizes  she's  made 
the  hair  a  little  too  gray.' 

'Then  personally,'  she  told  Ambry 
when  Ellen  was  away,  'I  should  like 
it  better  without  the  letter  in  my  hands. 
It  looks  a  little  bereft,  —  you  know;  I 
don't  know  why;  I  don't  believe  Ellen 
quite  realizes  that  either  —  but,  as 
though  my  children  had  left  me.' 

Ambry  hardly  heard.  He  was  look- 
ing intently  at  the  picture.  He  had  not 
guessed  she  painted  so  well.  It  was  not 
only  the  technique,  although  the  tech- 
nique seemed  to  him  remarkable,  but 
the  inner  heart  of  the  thing,  that  so 
called  to  him. 

For  a  while  the  days  settled  into  the 
commonplace  again,  after  the  picture 
was  gone.  Sometimes  the  old  home- 
sickness came  to  her,  but  it  was  rare 
now,  and  different.  She  and  Ambry, 
after  that  first  talk  in  which  each  had 
shown  the  other  such  swift  sympathy, 
such  full  understanding,  spoke  nothing 
of  the  big  experience  they  had  been 
through  —  or  were,  rather,  in  the  very 
midst  of. 

Then  one  day  Ambry,  returning 
from  the  village,  brought  her  a  cable 
from  Tilton.  He  watched  her  as  she 
opened  it. 

'Is  it  honorable  mention?'  he  said 
eagerly,  as  eagerly,  almost,  as  Tilton 
himself  would  have  said  it. 
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She  handed  it  to  him. 

'Yes,  and  more.    The  first  prize.' 

Her  eyes  shone  with  sudden  tears 
that  were  gone  almost  as  suddenly. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment  or  two. 
She  was  far  away  from  him  in  thought, 
and  her  eyes  saw  Bouvet's  herculean 
shoulders,  as  he  bent  with  his  near- 
sighted squint,  close  to  the  picture,  to 
see  just  her  manner  of  painting  it;  then 
saw  him  straighten  up  again  and  puff 
his  cheeks  and  blow  out  a  great  breath 
like  a  halted  steam-engine,  as  he  did 
when  he  was  pleased  and  moved. 

To  Ambry  the  thought  of  her  home- 
sickness, what  he  knew  must  be  her 
homesickness,  was  something  demand- 
ing reverence,  something  one  does  not 
talk  about.  But  he  questioned  in  his 
own  mind  why  she  should  be  here  when 
she  could  do  such  things  as  this, — 
win  prizes  over  who  knows  how  many 
competitors,  by  merely  locking  herself 
away  from  every  one,  and  painting. 


A  letter  from  Tilton  followed  in 
time;  a  warm  characteristic  letter.  She 
and  Ambry  were  down  by  the  brook 
when  it  came. 

'I  wish,'  the  letter  said,  among  other 
things,  'you  had  called  it  "A  Portrait 
of  my  Mother."  Just  to  call  it  "The 
Mother"  is  to  call  one's  attention  to 
the  motherhood  only,  and  it  is  poign- 
ant, too  poignant.  But  it  is  great  as  art. 
When  are  you  coming  back?' 

She  let  Ambry  read  the  letter. 

He  read  it,  folded  it,  and  returned  it 
to  her. 

'It  is  the  larger  art!'  he  said  simply 
and  reverently.  'When  are  you  going 
back?' 

'I  am  not  going  back/ 

He  looked  at  the  brook  a  long  while 
as  it  flowed  quiet  over  the  brown 
stones.  They  were  very  used  to  si- 
lences, —  he  who  was  often  planning 


plays,  and  she  who  caught  sight  here 
and  there  all  the  while  of  things  that 
grouped  themselves  into  pictures  she 
wanted  to  paint.  He  turned  at  last 
and  met  her  eyes  with  his  grave  ones. 

'Isn't  it  strange!  I  renounced  art 
and  came  back  here;  and  you  did;  and 
we  found  your  mother  and  Cousin 
Molly;  —  and  then'  —  he  turned  more 
fully  to  her,  'we  found  each  other.' 

She  shrank  a  little  from  him. 

'I  suppose  I  shall  always  want  to 
paint  pictures,'  she  said  vaguely. 

'Yes,'  he  admitted,  'and  you  will 
paint  them  of  course.  And  I  shall  try 
to  write  plays,  and  some  day  perhaps  I 
shall  accomplish  it.  But  there  is  the 
greater  art  first  —  the  greater  art  that 
you  and  I  thought  was  the  less.' 

'What?'  she  said,  not  looking  at 
him. 

'The  planting  of  these  fields;  the 
making  of  home;  the  love  and  laughter 
of  little  children;  the  peace  of  duty 
fulfilled;  and  the  smiles  of  the  old.' 

She  looked  at  him  now  with  a  kind  of 
wonder  in  her  eyes. 

'There  is  the  painting  of  mother- 
hobd,'  —  he  continued.  'There  is  art 
with  all  its  glories  and  renunciations; 
and  that  is  great.  Then  there  is  mo- 
therhood itself,  with  all  the  glories  and 
renunciations  of  it.  There  is  life  for 
you  and  me,  for  you  and  me,  my  be- 
loved. There  is  life  itself, — the  greater 
art.' 

They  sat  silent  for  a  moment.  For 
a  moment  she  seemed  to  see  the  light 
of  daffodils  in  rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
and  the  little  dairy  where  she  used  to 
buy  cream  and  rolls,  and  the  little 
stairs,  and  the  studio,  and  Madame 
Tontine  and  Tilton;  and  then  it 
seemed  that  all  this,  wonderful  and 
beautiful  as  it  was,  was  something 
painted,  unreal,  something  like  a  pic- 
ture to  be  put  in  a  frame,  to  hang  on 
some  wall  of  her  life;  but  real  and  won- 
derful before  her  sat  Ambry,  his  arms 
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bared  to  the  elbow,  the  ploughed  field 
back  of  him,  the  blue  smoke  from  the 
old  thoughtful  house  rising  against  the 
quiet  sky;  above  all,  the  strength  and 
force  in  his  face  which  made  its  great 
beauty;  the  beauty  of  a  man  with 
purpose  and  will,  and  with  insight  to 
know  and  choose. 

He  leaned  forward  and  took  her 
hands,  his  whole  face  lit  up  with  some 
inner  glory. 

'Have  I  spoken  too  soon,  my  be- 
loved? Have  I  been  hasty?  I  knew  this 


thing  perhaps  before  you  knew  it.  Are 
you  ready  to  understand?  Do  you 
know,  too,  have  you  discovered,  — 
here  in  these  brown  fields,  here  at 
home,  —  that  life  is  the  greater  art? 
Are  you  ready  to  live  it  with  me,  here? 
Not  to  paint  motherhood,  but  to  know 
it?  Or  will  you  go  back?' 

For  answer  she  hid  her  face  on  his 
hands  with  a  little  shudder  and  with  a 
little  unconscious  leaning  toward  him, 
that  blessed  him  with  its  loveliness  and 
its  surrender. 
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BY   MARY  LEAL   HARKNESS 


I  DO  not  know  why  an  utterance  on 
that  subject  in  yesterday  morning's 
paper  stirred  me  up  more  than  similar 
ones  which  I  am  constantly  seeing  in 
print.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  ut- 
terer  was  advertised  as  an  'authority* 
on  *  vocational  education,'  for  his  words 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  cur- 
rent platitude.  'The  problem  of  girls' 
education  is  simple,'  he  said  in  effect, 
'since  what  you  have  to  do  is  merely 
to  train  them  to  be  home-keepers;  to 
teach  them  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  house  and  the  care  of 
children,  and  not  to  despise  domestic 
duties.' 

I  regret  that  I  inadvertently  gave 
away  the  paper  this  morning,  for  I 
should  be  glad  to  quote  the  'author- 
ity's '  own  statement  as  to  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problem  of  the  boy's  edu- 
cation as  contrasted  with  the  perfect 
simplicity  of  that  of  the  girl's.  He  does 
recognize  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  de- 


termine just  what  vocation  may  satisfy 
the  physical  and  spiritual  needs  (I  put 
the  physical  first,  of  course,  because 
that  is  the  up-to-date  order  of  consider- 
ation) of  a  boy  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty-one,  and  admits 
that  a  good  deal  of  anxious  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  question  by  the 
truly  conscientious  educator.  But  he 
evidently  considers  that  it  is  a  peculiar 
token  of  the  dispensations  and  com- 
pensations of  an  all-wise  Providence 
that  time  for  this  is  given  to  the 
thoughtful  pedagogue  through  the  fact 
that  he  has  to  spend  practically  none 
in  guessing  at  the  possible  destiny  of 
the  girl. 

Considering  that  even  in  the  remote 
days  of  Carthaginian  Dido  '  varium  et 
mutabile  femina '  seems  to  have  been 
a  proverb,  and  that  ever  since,  in  vari- 
ous tongues  and  under  various  skies, 
woman  has  been  described  always  as 
'uncertain,  coy  and  hard  to  please,' 
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there  is  a  note  of  originality  in  this 
serene  assumption  that  in  one  respect, 
and  that  the  supreme  one,  she  is  invari- 
able, and  perfectly  easy  to  please,  and 
I  almost  feel  constrained  to  apologize 
for  calling  it  a  *  platitude.'  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  think  I  shall  let  my 
descriptive  term  stand,  for  the  defini- 
tion of  a  platitude  does  not  demand 
that  it  should  also  be  inconsistent  with 
some  other  platitude. 

But  why,  I  beg  to  ask,  does  every  one 
know  that  the  vocation  which  is  sure 
to  delight  every  girl  and  in  which  she 
is  sure  to  succeed  (always  provided,  of 
course,  that  she  is  given  the  proper 

*  practical '  training  in  her  school-days) 
is  housekeeping  and  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren, when  even  the  cocksure  voca- 
tionalist  has  to  admit  that  he  cannot 
always  foretell  with  absolute  certainty 
whether  a  boy  of  fourteen  was  made  to 
be  a  carpenter  or  an  engineer,  a  farmer 
or  a  Methodist  preacher?   In  our  out- 
ward configuration  of  form  and  feature 
we  women  confessedly  differ  as  greatly 
from  one  another  as  do  men.  Why  this 
assumption  that  in  the  inward  config- 
uration of  character,  taste,  and  talent 
we  are  all  made  upon  one  pattern?    I 
must  say  that  the  perpetual  declaration 
on  the  *  woman's  page '  of  modern  peri- 
odicals that '  every  woman  should  know 
how  to  cook  a  meal,  and  make  her  own 
clothes,  and  feed  a  baby '  fills  me  with 
scorn  unutterable.    But  then  for  that 
matter  the  mere  fact  of  a  *  woman's 
page'  fills  me  with  scorn.    Why  not  a 

*  man's  page,'  with  a  miscellany  of  twad- 
dle, labeled  as  exclusively,  adapted  to 
the  masculine  intellect?  The  idea  that 
literature  is  properly  created  male  and 
female  is  no  less  absurd  than  the  idea 
that  there  is  one  education  of  the  man 
and  another  of  the  woman.    And  it  is 
no  more  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
universe  that  every  woman  should  be 
taught  to  cook  than  that  every  man 
should  be  taught  to  milk  a  cow. 


I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  possible  mental  supe- 
riority of  either  sex  over  the  other  (al- 
though I  cannot  resist  quoting  in  an 
'aside'  the  recent  remark  to  me  of  a 
teacher  of  distinguished  judgment  and 
long  experience:  'The  fact  is,  girls  are 
much  better  students  than  boys '),  but 
only  to  maintain  this:  that  girls  show 
as  much  diversity  of  taste  in  intellect- 
ual work  as  boys,  that  their  aptitude 
for  work  purely  intellectual  is  as  great, 
and  that,  therefore,  whatever  variation 
is  made  in  the  present  plan  of  their 
education,  it  should  not  be  based  upon 
the  narrow  foundation  of  preconceived 
ideas  of  differences  inherent  in  sex.  I 
do  not  believe  that  anything  necessar- 
ily 'becomes  a  woman'  more  than  a 
man,  except  as  our  superstition  has 
made  it  seem  to  do  so. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  superstition 
begins  to  hamper  a  girl's  education  al- 
most at  the  very  beginning,  and  one  of 
the  first  forms  which  it  takes  is  'con- 
sideration for  her  health.'  Considera- 
tion for  the  health  of  a  child  of  either 
sex  is  more  than  laudable,  if  it  be  intel- 
ligently exercised;  but  I  really  cannot 
see  why  our  daughters  deserve  more 
of  such  consideration  than  our  sons. 
And  the  typical  consideration  for  the 
health  of  the  little  girl  and  the  young 
maiden  is  not  infused  with  a  striking 
degree  of  intelligence,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  very  small  amount  of  intelli- 
gence with  which  we  invariably  credit 
the  girl  herself.  For  absolutely  the 
only  kind  of  activity  which  we  ever 
conceive  to  be  injurious  to  her  is  mental 
activity.  ^ 

One  might  perhaps  agree  to  the  reiter- 
ated parental  excuse  for  half-educated 
daughters  that  'nothing  can  compen- 
sate a  girl  for  the  loss  of  her  health,' 
if  parents  would  explain  how  they 
think  that  anything  can  compensate  a 
boy  for  the  loss  of  his.  But  they  take 
that  risk  quite  blithely,  and  send  him 
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to  college.  Personally  I  have  never  seen 
any  evidence  that  the  risk  for  either  sex 
is  more  than  a  phantom,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  the 
study  of  books  has  ever  in  itself  been 
responsible  for  the  breaking  down  in 
health  of  any  human  being.  Many  fool- 
ish things  done  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  books  have  contributed  to  the 
occasional  failure  in  health  of  students, 
but  there  is,  I  firmly  believe,  no  reason 
but  prejudiced  superstition  for  the  un- 
animity with  which  the  fond  mamma 
and  the  family  physician  fix  the  cause 
of  the  break-down  in  the  books,  and 
never  in  the  numerous  and  usually 
obvious  other  activities.  And  in  the 
spasms  of  commiseration  for  the  unfor- 
tunates whose  'health  has  been  ruined 
by  hard  study'  nobody  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  notice  the  by-no-means  infre- 
quent cases  of  young  persons,  and  girls 
especially,  of  really  delicate  health, 
who  have  stuck  to  their  studies,  but 
with  a  reasonable  determination  not 
to  try  to  stick  to  ten  or  a  dozen  other 
side  issues  at  the  same  time,  and  have 
come  out  of  college,  not  physical 
wrecks,  but  stronger  than  when  they 
went  in.  And  who  shall  say  with  what 
greater  capacity  for  enjoying  life  than 
those  who  have  devoted  the  principal 
energy  of  their  adolescence  to  the  con- 
servation of  their  health  —  frequently 
with  no  marked  success? 

So  far  as  the  normal  child  is  con- 
cerned, his  —  and  her  —  brain  is  natu- 
rally as  active  as  his  body,  and  it  is  not 
'crowding,'  nor  yet  'over-stimulation,' 
to  give  that  active  and  acquisitive  brain 
material  worth  while  to  work  with. 
Therefore,  the  pathetic  picture  which 
has  been  painted  recently  in  certain 
periodicals  of  the  lean  and  nervous  little 
overworked  school-girl  may  be  classed, 
I  think,  among  the  works  of  creative 
art  rather  than  among  photographs 
taken  from  life.  Such  pictures,  as  Art, 
may  rank  very  high,  but  do  not  de- 


serve great  commendation  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  science  of  education.  I 
am  not  saying  that  there  are  not  many 
abominations  practiced  in  our  schools, 
especially  of  primary  and  secondary 
grade;  but  they  are  not  in  the  direction 
of  over-education. 

The  thing  against  which  I  pray  to 
see  a  mighty  popular  protest  is  the 
wasting  of  children's  time,  and  the  dis- 
sipation of  all  their  innate  powers  of 
concentration,  through  the  great  num- 
ber of  studies  of  minor  (not  to  use  a  less 
complimentary  adjective)  educational 
value,  which  is  now  one  of  the  serious 
evils  in  our  schools.  And  I  think  that 
this  evil  is  bearing  rather  more  heavily 
upon  the  girls  than  upon  the  boys,  for 
more  than  one  reason. 

First,  if  there  is  actually  a  differ- 
ence, innate  or  developed  by  years  of 
artificial  sex-distinction,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  boys  and  girls  toward  their 
studies,  it  is  that  girls  generally  do 
seem  inclined  to  take  their  school  work 
somewhat  more  seriously  than  boys, 
whether  this  be  due  to  greater  interest 
in  the  work  itself,  or  greater  sensitive- 
ness to  failure.  Consequently  the  mere 
effort  to  give  conscientious  attention 
to  so  many  different  subjects  may  pro- 
duce a  nervous  condition;  but  not  be- 
cause a  girl  is  learning  too  much,  or 
even,  in  a  certain  sense,  working  too 
hard. 

Secondly,  because  this  multiplica- 
tion of  the  trivialities  of  education  in 
the  lower  grades  means  the  neglect  or 
postponement  of  subjects  which  even 
the  'progressives'  still  allow  to  ap- 
proximate, at  least,  the  fundamentals, 
there  is  a  congestion  of  all  these  more 
important  subjects,  besides  a  fresh 
array  of  time-devouring  frills,  in  the 
high-school  years,  —  the  one  period  in 
a  girl's  life  when,  if  ever,  she  does  run 
some  risk  of  physical  break-down  from 
over-strain.  As  a  result,  if  she  be 
concientious  and  ambitious,  she  does 
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sometimes  give  way  under  the  dread  of 
failing  to  carry  the  suddenly  increased 
load  for  which  she  has  not  been  proper- 
ly trained.  But  this,  remember,  is  not 
the  result  of  hard  study;  it  is  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  never  having  been 
taught  how  to  study  hard. 

But  thirdly,  the  multiplicity  of  facts 
now  being  pursued  in  the  schools  is 
particularly  deadly  to  the  girl  because 
it  gives  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  thing 
which  has  long  been  the  peculiar  foe 
of  woman's  development :  the  tendency 
to  dissipate  her  abilities  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  infinity  of  trivial  activities. 
Trained  in  school  to  think  that  there 
are  'so  many  things  that  it  is  nice  for  a 
girl  to  know  how  to  do/  she  goes  on 
into  womanhood,  and  through  it,  still 
thinking  that  there  are  so  many  things 
that  it  is  nice  for  a  woman  to  do,  and 
she  ambles  along,  doing  them,  so  far  as 
time  and  strength  permit,  until  she 
comes  up  to  that  final  function,  which, 
it  is  truly  refreshing  to  think,  demands 
even  of  a  woman  her  undivided  atten- 
tion. How  pleasant  to  remember  that 
not  even  the  most  domestic  will  ever 
have  to  turn  back  from  the  gate  of 
Death  to  embroider  a  centrepiece  or 
heat  the  milk  for  the  baby. 

Would  men  ever  get  anywhere,  do 
you  think,  if  they  fussed  around  with 
as  many  disconnected  things  as  most 
women  do?  And  the  worst  of  our  case 
is  that  we  are  rather  inclined  to  point 
with  pride  to  what  is  really  one  of  the 
most  vicious  habits  of  our  sex.  We 
have  all  seen  the  swelling  satisfaction 
with  which  the  comely  young  school- 
ma'am,  complimented  upon  a  pretty 
gown,  announces,  'I  made  it  myself.' 
And  we  have  all  heard  the  chorus  of 
admiring  approbation  following  the 
announcement  —  joined  in  it,  perhaps, 
and  asked  to  borrow  the  pattern.  But 
really,  viewed  in  the  light  of  reason, 
what  is  there  about  the  feat  upon  which 
she  should  so  plume  herself?  Suppose 


that  a  man  should  point  proudly  to  his 
nether  garments,  and  say,  'Lo!  I  made 
these  trousers.'  I  have  not  a  mental 
picture  of  even  the  most  economical  of 
his  fellow  clerks,  or  mail-carriers,  or 
clergymen,  or  school-teachers,  crowd- 
ing around  to  admire  and  cry,  'What 
a  splendid  way  to  spend  your  time  out 
of  business  hours!  And  it  looks  just 
like  a  tailor-made.'  (Which  last  is  just 
as  truly  a  lie  when  we  tell  it  to  our 
fellow  women  as  it  would  be  if  men 
told  it  to  men.) 

The  truth  is,  most  school-teachers 
who  make  their  own  clothes  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  it,  for  they  are  steal- 
ing time  which  belongs  to  their  profes- 
sion and  their  patrons.  And  if  they 
defend  themselves,  as  many  of  them 
have  pitifully  good  reason  to,  with  the 
plea  of  salaries  so  near  the  starva- 
tion point  that  they  might  go  unclad 
(which  would  disturb  the  minds  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature)  unless  they  fashion- 
ed their  own  covering,  I  would  reply 
that  perhaps  the  general  average  of  the 
salaries  of  women  teachers  might  be 
appreciably  raised,  if  any  considerable 
number  of  them  spent  their  time  out  of 
school  hours  in  efforts  to  make  them- 
selves worthy  of  even  the  salary  they 
now  receive.  It  is  a  somewhat  adver- 
tised fact  that  I  can  iron  shirt-waists, 
not  to  mention  other  garments.  I  have 
no  objection  to  doing  it  (I  have  never 
*  despised  domestic  duties')  whenever 
it  seems  expedient.  But  I  should  con- 
sider it  very  close  to  a  sin  for  me  habit- 
ually to  do  my  own  laundry  work,  not 
because  I  should  be  taking  the  work 
from  a  poorer  woman  who  needs  it,  — 
I  wonder  why  a  certain  type  of  social 
theorist  accuses  women  like  me  of  do- 
ing that  by  entrance  into  professional 
life,  and  then  is  so  calm  when  we  'save 
money'  by  keeping  her  regular  work 
from  the  dressmaker  or  laundress,  - 
but  because  I  should  be  taking  my  time 
and  my  energy  from  the  pupils  to  whom 
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I  am  pledged  to  fit  myself  to  teach 
Latin  as  well  as  I  possibly  can. 

But  my  objection  to  the  whole  move- 
ment to  'redirect*  the  education  of 
girls  is  not  that  many  very  good  things 
are  not  put  into  the  redirected  curric- 
ulum, but  that  its  whole  direction  is 
wrong.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  for  some  women  to  know 
how  to  cook  and  sew  well,  for  it  is  in- 
deed both  good  and  necessary  to  civil- 
ized life.  I  cannot  say  that  some  of  the 
subjects  introduced  into  a  good  domes- 
tic-science course  are  not  educative  and 
truly  scientific,  because  I  should  be 
saying  what  is  not  true.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  idea  at  the  basis  of  it  all 
is  fundamentally  false.  For  the  idea  is 
this:  that  one  half  of  the  human  race 
should  be  *  educated'  for  one  single 
occupation,  while  the  multitudinous 
other  occupations  of  civilized  life  should 
all  be  loaded  upon  the  other  half.  The 
absurd  inequality  of  the  division  should 
alone  be  enough  to  condemn  it.  The 
wonder  is  that  the  men  do  not  com- 
plain of  being  overloaded  with  so  dis- 
proportionate a  share  of  the  burden. 
I  dare  say  it  is  their  chivalry  which 
makes  them  bear  it  so  bravely. 

This  statement  of  the  division  is  not 
inconsistent  with  my  complaint  that 
women  try  to  do  too  many  things. 
They  do,  but  they  are  all  things  which 
are  supposed  to  be  included  in  some 
way  or  other  within  their  *  proper 
sphere/  the  maintenance  of  the  home. 
Sometimes  I  grow  so  weary  of  The 
Home  that  if  I  did  not  love  my  own  I 
could  really  wish  that  there  were  no 
such  thing  upon  this  terrestrial  ball. 
I  do  love  my  own  home,  but  I  protest 
that  the  primary  reason  is  not  because 
my  mother  is  a  good  cook,  although 
she  is,  notably.  Even  as  I  write  these 
words  I  thrill  with  the  thought  of  my 
near  return  to  her  strawberry  short- 
cakes. But  I  know  other  homes  where 
there  is  also  strawberry  shortcake  of  a 


high  order,  in  which  I  yet  think  that 
even  filial  devotion  would  have  a  hard 
task  to  make  me  feel  much  content- 
ment. I  might  say  the  same  of  the  vari- 
ous things  that  make  my  home  attrac- 
tive to  look  upon.  Yet  the  course  of 
study  which  would  graduate  *  home- 
makers'  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  *  home'  consists  primarily  of  these 
things.  I  am  aware  that  its  makers 
would  include  certain  studies  supposed 
to  contribute  to  *  culture,'  but  even 
where  these  are  well  taught,  they  are 
still,  in  my  opinion,  rendered  largely  in- 
effectual by  the  false  motive  for  study 
inculcated  from  the  beginning,  which 
makes  them  all,  for  women,  only  side- 
issues. 

I  cannot  see  that  girls  were  created 
essentially  to  be  *  home-  keepers '  any 
more  than  boys.  Men  and  women, 
so  far  as  they  choose  to  marry,  are  to 
make  a  home  together,  and  any  sys- 
tem of  education  which  so  plans  the 
division  of  labor  between  them  that  the 
woman  shall  *  make '  and  stay  in  a  place 
for  which  the  man  pays  and  to  which 
he  returns  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
is  wrong  for  at  least  two  good  reasons. 
It  trains  to  two  such  different  concep- 
tions of  responsibility  that  true  com- 
panionship and  community  of  interest 
is  diminished,  and  often  almost  de- 
stroyed; and  it  so  magnifies  a  special- 
ized manual  training  for  the  woman 
that  it  places  her  at  the  end  in  the  arti- 
san class,  and  not  in  the  educated.  If  a 
woman  so  trained  knows  how  to  care 
for  the  minds  of  her  children  as  well  as 
she  knows  how  to  feed  and  dress  and 
physic  and  spank  them,  she  owes  it  to 
the  grace  of  Heaven  and  not  to  her 
'vocational*  education  'for  mother- 
hood.' But  I  do  not  believe  that  girls 
should  be  '  educated  to  be  mothers '  at 
all,  in  the  absurdly  narrow  sense  in 
which  such  education  is  now  con- 
ceived. 

Every  form  of  special  instruction  as 
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a  preparation  for  parenthood  that  can 
be  necessary  for  a  girl  is  necessary  for 
a  boy  also.  For  what  does  it  profit  a 
woman  or  her  offspring  to  have  kept 
herself  strong  and  clean,  to  have  learned 
the  laws  of  sex-hygiene  and  repro- 
duction, or  of  care  of  the  child,  if  the 
father  of  that  child  has  failed  to  do  the 
same? 

But  I  cannot  see  how  the  world  can 
have  gone  so  mad  as  it  has  over  the 
idea  that  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  its 
few  subsequent  months  of  existence, 
constitute  the  epochal  point,  the  cli- 
max, as  it  were,  in  the  life  of  any  mar- 
ried pair.  Surely,  it  is  a  very  narrow 
view  of  life  which  fails  to  see  how  much 
is  to  be  done  in  the  world  besides  rear- 
ing children.  It  is  true  that  society  does 
perhaps  in  a  way  recognize  this,  but  it 
seems  to  wish  all  active  doing  relegated 
to  the  men,  while  the  woman's  contri- 
bution is  confined  to  '  influence '  exert- 
ed while  nursing  a  numerous  progeny 
through  the  diseases  of  infancy  in  a 
happy  and  perfectly  sanitary  home.  It 
is  time  for  a  more  general  recognition 
that  such  *  feminine  influence,'  like 
honesty,  laudatur  et  alget.  The  aver- 
age woman  only  influences  her  husband 
or  children  to  anything  good  through 
her  brains  and  character,  and  the  de- 
gree of  power  to  express  either  brains 
or  character  depends  mainly  upon  edu- 
cation. It  sounds  well  to  proclaim  the 
mothering  of  the  world  as  woman's 
greatest  profession,  her  truest  glory; 
but  it  would  be  well  also  to  consider 
that  such  *  mothering '  as  is  mostly  done 

—  and  will  be,  so  long  as  women  are 
taught  to  prepare  only  for  its  physical 
demands,  its  purely  material  services 

—  is  never  going  to  be  either  great  or 
glorious.  An  education  which  can  give 
the  greatest  intellectual  strength,  the 
completest  mental  sanity,  and  so  the 
broadest  outlook  upon  life,  is  the  need 
and  the  right  of  girls  and  boys  alike. 

.    But  surely  it  cannot  be  said  that 


their  need  is  met  alike  unless  the  like- 
ness in  their  education  extends  also  to 
the  ideal  of  the  use  that  is  to  be  made 
of  it  after  school-days  are  past.  If  the 
colleges  in  which  women  are  taught 
have  failed  at  all  in  accomplishing 
their  full  possibility,  it  has  been  in  the 
comparatively  small  degree  to  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  removing  even 
from  the  minds  of  the  young  women 
themselves  the  hoary  idea  that,  after 
all,  the  principal  thing  to  be  expected 
of  the  higher  education  of  women  is 
still  the  diffusion  of  an  exceptionally 
exalted  type  of  the  afore-mentioned 
'influence.'  It  does  seem  rather  a  small 
return  for  years  of  collegiate  effort  that 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that 
a  woman's  mental  attainments  have 
proved  a  great  assistance  to  her  hus- 
band's career  as  a  Cabinet  officer.  I 
cannot  think  that  we  shall  have  what 
wholly  deserves  to  be  called  an  edu- 
cated womanhood  until  we  have  dissi- 
pated the  idea,  still  so  prevalent  even 
among  women  themselves,  that  a  wo- 
man needs  to  have  a  definite  occupa- 
tion only  until  she  marries,  or  if  she 
fails  to  marry.  That  *a  woman  must 
choose  between  marriage  and  a  career ' 
is  the  most  detestable  of  all  the  woman 
platitudes  in  the  entire  collection,  be- 
cause, while  most  of  these  platitudes 
are  merely  stupid,  this  one  is  wholly 
vicious.  It  has  been  so  incessantly  reit- 
erated, to  the  accompaniment  of  much 
shallow  sentimentalizing  on  the  sa- 
credness  of  home  and  mother,  that  the 
public  has  never  been  allowed  a  quiet 
moment  to  reflect  on  its  injustice,  and 
to  realize  how  possible,  and  therefore 
imperative,  is  its  removal  along  with 
other  ancient  injustices. 

As  I  have  urged  in  a  previous  article, 
the  recently  born  and  phenomenally 
growing  department  of  education  which 
styles  itself  variously  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, Household  Economy,  and  I  be- 
lieve one  or  two  other  impressive 
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things,  might  be  the  pioneer  in  this 
great  work  of  justice,  if  it  would.  So 
far  as  that  educational  movement  adds 
to  woman's  ability  to  become  a  good 
citizen  by  leading  her  to  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  civic  problems  of  hous- 
ing, feeding,  teaching,  and  amusing  not 
alone  her  immediate  family  group,  but 
a  whole  community,  it  does  more  in  the 
right  direction.  But  the  very  women 
who  are  themselves  making  a  success- 
ful profession  of  teaching  this  group  of 
subjects  (thanks  mainly  to  their  hav- 
ing received  the  sort  of  education  they 
now  deprecate  for  women  in  general) 
apparently  claim  for  them  no  greater 
mission  for  the  average  young  woman 
than  ability  to  guard  her  husband  from 
ptomaine  poison  in  his  ice-cream,  or 
to  make  gowns  and  shirt-waists  well 
enough  so  that  she  can  earn  a  living, 
'if  she  ever  has  to  work.' 

Shall  we  never  cease  to  hear  that 
contemptible  reason  for  a  girl's  educa- 
tion? An  age  in  which  women  have 
proved  themselves  possessors  of  intel- 
lects might  naturally  be  expected  to 
recognize  as  a  province  of  their  educa- 
tion the  ability  to  discover  some  par- 
ticular intellectual  bent  whose  training 
and  development  for  life-long  use  are 
not  contingent  upon  matrimony  and 
the  financial  condition  of  two  men  — 
their  fathers  and  their  husbands  respec- 
tively. It  is  held  rather  reprehensible 
to  say  it,  but  I  do  not  see  why  every 


girl  has  not  as  good  a  right  as  every 
boy  to  dream  of  fame,  and  to  be  put  in 
the  way  of  reaching  fame.  If  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  girls  fail  of  even  the 
smallest  title  to  fame,  just  as  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  boys  do,  yet  the 
level  of  their  lives  must  inevitably  be 
raised  by  the  education  and  the  educa- 
tional ideals  which  we  should  provide 
for  them  all  for  the  sake  of  the  hun- 
dredth girl.  The  supreme  ideal  which 
I  hope  that  our  schools  may  some  day 
inspire  is  that  every  girl  should  discover 
something,  whether  of  fame-bringing 
probabilities  or  not,  which  will  seem 
to  her  worthy  of  being  a  life-work. 

In  nearly  every  present  plan  for  the 
education  of  girls  there  lurks  the  same 
fatal  weakness;  girls  are  not  made  to 
realize  as  boys  are  that  they  are  being 
educated  for  a  business  which  must  last 
as  long  as  life  lasts;  that  they  are  to 
feel  an  interest  in  it  and  grow  in  it,  — 
to  develop  it,  if  possible;  they  are  not 
taught  that  a  definite  purposeful  share 
in  the  outside  world's  work  is  a  priv- 
ilege not  a  misfortune.  My  own  theory 
is  that  the  only  way  in  which  such  a 
state  of  feminine  mind  can  be  made 
general  is  by  broadening  woman's 
education  on  the  purely  intellectual 
side;  but  of  course  I  am  open  to  con- 
viction that  the  result  can  be  better 
attained  by  'scientific'  bread-making, 
—  even  to  the  exclusion  of  Latin  and 
Greek. 


WIND-SONGS 

BY   GRACE   FALLOW  NORTON 


THIS  was  the  secret  of  my  mind : 
That  I  was  made  Sister  to  the  Wind. 

Oh,  I  seemed  a  woman  in  my  ways; 
I  sang  for  man's  praise  or  dispraise; 

I  spun,  I  wove  unto  their  will; 
Yet  ever  calling  over  the  hill 

And  through  the  forest,  from  the  sea, 
I  heard  the  voice  of  one  more  free, 

Of  one  heart-brother  unto  me. 


II 

Bar  the  doors,  he  calls  again. 
(Ye  would  hold  my  hands  in  vain.) 
Bar  the  doors,  make  fast  the  chain  — 
He  is  calling  low. 

Bind  me,  but  think  not  to  still 
This  wild  heart  or  this  wild  will; 
Bind,  if  ye  would  keep  me  till 
He  shall  moan  and  go. 

Bring  the  lights;  watch  me  askance; 
Bar  the  doors  and  bid  me  dance, 
Forward,  backward,  in  a  trance 
Swaying  to  and  fro? 
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All  my  days  a  trance  I  deem, 
All  my  dancing  but  a  dream. 
Wildly,  Wind,  this  heart  redeem, 
That  desires  thee  so! 

Come  within  the  unguarded  night, 
Shake  the  earth  with  thy  mad  might, 
Stay  the  stars  and  quench  their  light  - 
Seize  my  hand  and  go! 


Ill 

What  is  the  singing  that  I  hear? 

It  is  thy  mother,  child. 
O  no,  it  is  my  Brother  Wind, 

He  sings  more  shrill  and  wild. 

What  is  the  sobbing  that  I  hear? 

'T  is  for  thy  mother,  child. 
O  no,  it  is  my  Brother  Wind, 

He  weeps  unreconciled. 

For  now  she  sleeps,  the  sweet  white  flower, 
And  happy  still,  and  mild  .  .  . 

My  Brother  Wind  cries,  cries  for  me, 
The  lonely  little  child. 


IV 

Mayhap  I  was  not  mothered 

Save  in  this  flower-leaf  flesh; 

Thus  strangely  to  be  brothered  — 

Caught  in  the  mother-mesh 

From  blue  deep  boundless  seas  of  sky, 

Where  winds  float  and  fly. 
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Mayhap  I  was  not  mothered 
Save  in  this  flame- wrought  clay; 
Thus  strangely  to  be  gathered, 
Fruit  of  a  wider  day, 
And  poured,  an  alien  unseen  wine, 
Within  this  cup  of  thine. 


She  made  my  body  beautiful, 

She  moulded  me  as  fair 
As  lilies  by  a  woodland  pool, 

She  tressed  my  midnight  hair, 

She  bore  me  to  a  green  hid  vale 

And  laid  me  in  a  grove 
Of  oak  and  ash,  'mid  aspens  pale 

And  lilies  of  her  love. 

She  kissed  my  wide  and  wondering  eyes 

To  make  me  wonder-blind. 
She  kissed  my  lips  —  O  wild  and  wise  — 

To  save  me  from  the  wind. 

She  kissed  my  hair,  she  kissed  my  heart, 
She  kissed  my  hands,  she  laid 

Swift  kisses  on  my  feet  that  start, 
So  swift  and  unafraid. 

She  kissed  me,  O  she  kissed  me,  O 

She  tried  to  make  me  hers, 
To  hush  me,  hap  me,  hold  me  so, 

From  the  White  Whisperers. 
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And  I  would  be  hers  only  now 
But  that  the  wild  wind  came 

And  kissed  me  once  upon  the  brow 
O  hope,  desire  and  dream! 


VI 

I  lay  in  the  meadow 
And  prayed  as  I  lay 
To  the  lord  of  the  shadow, 
The  lord  of  fair  day, 

The  god  of  white  water 
And  the  dark  god  of  earth, 
For  I  am  their  daughter, 
And  one  with  my  birth 

Rose  fear  of  their  power; 
So  fearful  I  pray 
To  the  gfay  gods  that  lower 
And  the  god  of  fair  day. 

And  then  my  soul  wakened 
And  spake  to  its  kind. 
(Swift  beauty  betokened 
My  brother,  the  Wind.) 

And  I  lay  in  the  meadow 
And  laughed  as  I  lay 
For  he  rent  the  cloud-shadow 
From  the  face  of  fair  day! 
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VII 

Have  pity  on  all  things, 
Even  on  the  wind  that  sings. 

Often  he  feels  he  is  alone, 
Hearing  his  sister  moan. 

Have  pity  on  the  bright  restless  gay 
Leaves;  they  grow  weary,  even  they. 

Have  pity  on  the  little  waves 
That  are  born  in  their  graves. 

Have  pity  on  all  souls! 
Those  also  who  wear  aureoles 

And  shine  and  stir  and  hear  the  wind  — 
Even  they  are  bound  and  blind. 

(They  too  who,  hearing,  shake  with  fear, 
Knowing  not  the  voice  they  hear; 

They  too  who  turn  away 
And  stop  their  ears  with  clay.) 


VIII 

The  wind  died 
In  the  dead  of  the  night. 
He  faltered,  sighed, 
And  ceased  outright. 
I  move,  I  live  — 
(I  live,  they  say)  — 
O  gray,  gray  life 
With  the  wind  away. 
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The  wind  died. 
I  took  my  glass 
To  the  fireside. 
Gray  breath  did  pass 
Across  its  gray: 
I  lived,  I  knew. 

0  would  I  were  dead, 
Or  would  the  wind  blew! 

The  wind  died 
And  Song  died  too. 
Fear,  with  his  bride, 
Gray  Terror,  grew. 

1  live,  I  move, 
Like  a  living  thing, 
But  what  is  the  worth 
Of  such  living? 


IX 

When  I  lay  within  the  mire  — 
(O  my  soul,  white  flower  of  fire)  — 
When  I  lay  there,  broken,  stained, 
No  one  knew  the  wind  had  waned. 

Rise,  O  Wind,  I  crave  thee!  Come 
From  Heaven's  high  lit  halls,  thy  home! 
Sandal  thee  and  stalk  with  keen 
Sword  in  thy  strong  hand  unseen! 

Rise,  O  Wind,  I  crave  thee!  Call, 
Loud  through  Heaven's  high  echoing  hall! 
See,  I  rise  from  out  the  mire! 
(O  my  soul,  white  flower  of  fire!). 
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To  be  bound  so  long  and  now  to  be  free! 

(Brother,  Brother,  nearest  thou  me?) 
The  cord  is  loosened,  the  arrow  sped, 
The  golden  bowl  broken,  the  wild  bird  fled, 

O  wild  eyrie,  to  thee! 

The  clasp  of  the  clay  was  sealed  by  a  spell; 

(Brother,  Brother,  hearest  thou  well?) 
But  a  chain  for  my  mind  no  magic  could  find 
And  the  wings  of  my  soul  were  the  wings  of  the  wind ; 

Brother,  they  bore  me  to  thee! 

And  now  my  body  lies  white  on  the  wave, 
(O  ivory  beauty  no  wind- wish  could  save!); 

0  come,  let  us  sing  ere  it  sinks  in  the  deep, 
And  pray  the  sea-sisters  to  lull  it  to  sleep, 

For  wakeful  it  wandered  with  me. 

1  would  pray  the  sea-sisters  remember  its  grace, 
As  I  remember  its  burdening  embrace. 

O  tears  and  wild  laughter,  dark  pain  and  mad  play! 
'T  was  my  friend  and  my  foe  when  together  we  lay, 
What  dreams  it  hath  dreamed  with  me! 

Then  reach  me  and  teach  me  thy  wind-speech  again  — 

Brother,  Brother,  I  Ve  lived  among  men ! 
Prove  me  the  range  of  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
The  leagues  that  I  longed  for,  the  heights  I  would  try, 
Restore  and  reveal  them  to  me. 

For  I  prayed  but  one  prayer  —  incarnate  of  air, 

With  Space  and  with  Song  and  with  Silence  to  lair, 
To  flee,  shod  with  joy,  past  the  uttermost  bars 
Of  night's  height,  on  and  on  up  the  stair  of  the  stars, 
Forever  and  ever  with  thee! 
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BY   DALLAS  LORE   SHARP 


No  more  interesting  group  of  ani- 
mals can  be  found  the  world  over  than 
those  in  the  zoological  garden  of  the 
average  farmyard.  The  history  of  their 
domestication  is  exceedingly,  humanly 
interesting;  but  still  more  interesting 
is  the  phenomenon  itself  —  what  it 
has  wrought  in  the  animals,  and  what 
it  has  left  unchanged.  For  if  domes- 
tication has  not  changed  the  leopard's 
spots,  it  is  because  the  leopard  has 
never  been  domesticated.  There  is  lit- 
tle in  the  style  of  spots  that  domestica- 
tion cannot  change.  Color,  size,  and 
shape  are  as  clay;  habits  and  tempers, 
even,  have  been  made  over.  But  not 
the  creature  itself,  not  the  wild  instinc- 
tive thing  within  the  fur  or  the  feath- 
ers; for  this  has  hardly  been  touched 
by  domestication. 

That  some  species  of  animals  are 
more  amenable  than  others,  are  predis- 
posed to  domestication,  is  evident.  No- 
thing in  wild  life  is  more  amazing  than 
the  suddenness  and  the  completeness 
of  the  elephant's  yielding  to  the  how- 
dah  and  the  ankus  —  as  if  his  slow 
years  had  been  only  a  waiting  for  some 
rajah  to  take  him  from  his  jungle.  The 
zebra,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a  true 
horse,  has  never  been  tamed,  or,  rather, 
domesticated;  he  is  irredeemably  wild. 
So  is  the  Asiatic  ass,  which  stood  to 
the  ancient  Hebrew  writers  for  the 
very  symbol  of  freedom  and  untamable 
wildness;  whereas  the  Nubian  wild  ass 
(the  parent  of  our  deeply  domesticated 
donkey)  is  readily  brought  to  harness. 

For  many  reasons,  we  are  likely  to 
add  new  species  from  time  to  time  to 


our  domesticated  family.  The  estab- 
lishment of  fox-farms  is  pretty  sure,  in 
the  end,  to  yield  a  domesticated  fox; 
and  this  may  yet  happen  even  to  the 
bison,  and  to  many  species  of  birds  now 
wild.  In  Oregon  the  China  pheasant  is 
almost  a  domesticated  fowl,  and  waits 
only  to  be  clucked  into  the  coop.  He  is 
pretty  nearly  as  tame  as  the  tame 
turkey. 

But  the  tame  turkey  is  essentially  a 
wild  bird,  and  none  of  our  farmyard 
creatures  shows  more  strikingly  than 
he  how  hardly  feather-deep  is  the  do- 
mestication which  he  wears.  He  has 
learned  nothing  new  in  his  hundreds  of 
years  in  the  farmyard  (he  was  domes- 
ticated by  the  Indians  of  Mexico  long 
before  the  *  discovery '  of  America) ;  nor 
has  he  forgotten  one  of  the  old  wild 
things  he  came  from  the  woods  know- 
ing. He  accepts  the  fenced  and  clut- 
tered farmyard,  turns  it  into  the  tall, 
timbered  river-bottom,  and  lives  his 
primal  forest  life  among  the  corn-cribs 
and  Baldwin-apple  trees  as  of  old.  He 
has  not  turned  by  one  quill's  breadth 
aside  from  his  original  wild  ways.  He 
roosts  in  the  bare  tops  of  the  apple 
trees  or  along  the  ridge-pole  of  the 
barn,  as  if  the  jaguars  and  panthers 
were  still  prowling  for  him;  he  wakes  in 
the  night,  gobbles,  ducks,  and  spreads 
his  round  targe  of  a  tail  over  him  to 
ward  off  the  swoop  of  the  imaginary 
owl.  He  breaks  the  hen's  egg  out  of 
jealousy,  in  order  to  prolong  the  honey- 
moon ;  she  steals  her  nest  from  him  and 
covers  her  eggs  in  leaving  the  nest,  just 
as  she  used  to;  and  when  the  small 
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turkey-bands  of  any  neighborhood  are 
gathered  into  a  flock  to  be  driven  to 
market,  as  they  still  are  in  the  less  set- 
tled parts,  the  old  flock-spirit  returns 
to  them,  and  they  fall  into  the  old  mi- 
gration habits  of  their  wild  forbears, 
who  used  to  gather  in  great  numbers 
in  the  autumn  and  follow  the  course 
of  the  river-banks,  sometimes  across 
several  states,  as  they  fed  on  the  au- 
tumn mast. 

Stroke  kitty  the  wrong  way  and  she 
spits.  Yet  she  sleeps  in  the  kitchen  by 
the  fire.  What  of  it!  The  very  lap  of 
her  mistress  has  not  counted  with  the 
cat  in  her.  The  cat  in  kitty  is  wild  to  the 
top  of  her  twitching  tail.  Watch  her  — 
if  she  has  n't  already  scratched  you  — 
as,  crouched  in  the  grass,  she  makes  her 
way  toward  some  unsuspecting  bird. 
A  shiver  runs  through  you.  You  can 
feel  her  claws  —  so  tiger-like  is  she,  so 
wild  and  savage,  so  bent  on  the  kill. 
Or  come  upon  her  at  dead  of  night  in 
some  empty,  dimly  lighted  alley.  She 
is  on  the  prowl.  The  light  of  the  nar- 
row, gulchlike  street  falls  on  her  with 
a  startling  largeness  and  marks  her  si- 
lent shadow  on  the  flags.  She  moves 
stealthily  out  to  the  corner,  and,  well 
within  the  shadows,  stops  to  glance 
furtively  up  and  down  the  open  cross- 
street.  But  the  people  are  all  within 
the  shut  doors.  There  is  no  one  for  her 
to  devour. 

The  other  day  I  stood  in  the  edge  of 
the  woods  when  a  fox-hound,  hot  on 
the  fresh  trail,  came  baying  through  the 
trees  toward  me,  his  whole  body  work- 
ing convulsively,  in  a  very  agony  of 
eagerness,  so  absolute,  single  and  com- 
pelling was  his  one  wild,  masterful  de- 
sire. He  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing, 
because  he  was  tasting  the  warm  scent. 
I  spoke  to  him,  but  I  might  as  well 
have  spoken  to  a  tree.  Neither  hunger 
nor  fear  could  stop  him.  He  could  not 
feel  hunger  or  fear  or  weariness.  He 
had  forgotten  utterly  —  gone  wild. 


None  of  our  domestic  animals  is 
milder-eyed  or  of  a  meeker  mien  than 
the  cow.  She  is  never  abject  like  the 
donkey;  but  centuries  of  gentling  and 
giving  down  have  made  her  cowlike, 
until  she  is  in  danger  of  forever  losing 
her  horns.  She  is  not  in  any  danger  of 
forgetting  how  to  use  horns,  however. 
More  than  once  have  I  been  chased  in 
the  evening  by  the  cow  I  had  driven 
peacefully  to  pasture  in  the  morning. 
On  one  occasion  I  narrowly  escaped 
with  my  life  from  the  kindest  of  old 
cows,  one  which  I  had  been  driving  to 
the  meadows  all  summer.  Her  new- 
born calf  was  the  trouble.  She  had  hid- 
den it  among  the  mallows,  stationed 
herself  nearby,  and  waited  for  me,  as  a 
thousand  years  before  she  had  waited 
for  the  wolf  or  the  bear.  Her  swift  and 
unexpected  lunge  was  the  very  fury  of 
wildness. 

Little  as  domestication  has  changed 
the  individual  animal,  it  has  changed 
still  less  the  animal  group  —  the  herd, 
the  flock,  the  pack.  The  spirit  of  the 
pack  and  herd  springs  from  deep  and 
primal  needs  —  common  fear,  or  hun- 
ger, or  the  call  of  kind  to  kind.  The 
gregarious  animal  must  be  separated 
from  its  clan  to  be  domesticated.  Al- 
lowed to  return  to  the  herd  or  pack,  it 
lapses  promptly  into  the  wild  state;  for 
the  spirit  of  the  herd  is  wild. 

Our  western  cattle  are  none  of  them 
native.  There  is  no  wild  native  stock 
except  the  bison.  Our  cattle  are  all 
European,  and  they  represent  centuries 
of  careful  breeding.  I  have  never  at- 
tempted to  trace  their  several  lines  back 
to  Aurochs,  the  European  bison,  —  if 
they  can  be  traced ;  but  the  wild  black 
blood  of  that  anarch  old  must  have 
ceased  running  in  their  veins  long,  long 
ago.  Not  so  his  spirit  in  them.  A  herd 
of  heavy,  bald-faced  Herefords,  just 
beneath  their  corn-fed  coats,  may  be 
found  as  wild  and  dangerous  as  a  herd 
of  buffalo. 
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We  were  trailing  the  *  riders*  of  P 
Ranch  across  the  plains  to  a  hollow  in 
the  hills  called  the  'Troughs/  where 
they  were  to  round  up  a  lot  of  cattle  for 
a  branding.  On  the  way  we  fell  in  be- 
hind a  bunch  of  some  fifty  cows  and 
yearlings  which  one  of  the  riders  had 
picked  up;  and,  while  he  dashed  off 
across  the  desert  for  a  'stray/  we  ten- 
derfeet  drove  on  the  herd.  It  was  hot, 
and  the  cattle  lagged,  so  we  urged  them 
on.  All  at  once  I  noticed  that  the  whole 
herd  was  moving  with  a  swinging, 
warping  gait,  with  switching  tails,  and 
heads  thrown  round  from  side  to  side 
as  if  every  steer  were  watching  us.  We 
were  not  near  enough  to  see  their  eyes, 
but  the  rider,  far  across  the  desert, 
saw  the  movement  and  came  cutting 
through  the  sage,  shouting  and  waving 
his  arms  to  stop  us.  We  had  pushed  the 
driving  too  hard.  Mutiny  was  spread- 
ing among  the  cattle,  already  manifest 
in  a  sullen  ugly  temper  that  would 
have  brought  the  herd  charging  us  in 
another  minute,  had  not  the  cowboy 
galloped  in  between  us  just  as  he  did 
—  so  untamed,  unafraid,  and  instinct- 
tively  savage  is  the  spirit  of  the  herd. 

It  is  this  herd-spirit  that  the  cowboy, 
on  his  long,  cross-desert  drives  to  the 
railroad,  most  fears.  The  herd  is  like 
a  crowd,  easily  led,  easily  excited,  eas- 
ily stampeded,  —  when  it  becomes  a 
mob  of  frenzied  beasts,  past  all  con- 
trol, —  the  spirit  of  the  city  'gang'  at 
riot  in  the  plains. 

If  one  would  know  how  thin  is  the 
coat  of  domestication  worn  by  the 
tamest  of  animals,  let  him  ride  with 
the  cattle  across  the  rim-rock  country 
of  southeastern  Oregon.  No  better 
chance  to  study  the  spirit  of  the  herd 
could  possibly  be  had.  And  in  con- 
trast to  the  cattle,  how  intelligent, 
controlled,  almost  human,  seems  the 
plainsman's  horse! 

I  share  all  the  tenderfoot's  admira- 
tion for  the  cowboy  and  his  'pony.' 


Both  of  them  are  necessary  in  bring- 
ing four  thousand  cattle  through  from 
P  Ranch  to  Winnemucca;  and  of  both 
is  required  a  degree  of  daring  and 
endurance,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  wild-animal  mind,  that  lifts  their 
hard  work  into  the  heroic,  and  makes 
of  every  drive  a  sage-brush  epic  —  so 
wonderful  is  the  working  together  of 
man  and  horse,  a  kind  of  centaur  on 
the  plains. 

From  P  Ranch  to  Winnemucca  is  a 
seventeen-day  drive  through  a  desert 
of  rim-rock  and  greasewood  and  sage, 
which,  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, is  beset  with  difficulty,  but 
which,  in  the  dry  season,  and  with 
anything  like  four  thousand  cattle,  be- 
comes an  unbroken  hazard.  More  than 
all  else  on  such  a  drive  is  feared  the 
wild  herd-spirit,  the  quick,  black  tem- 
per that,  by  one  sign  or  another,  ever 
threatens  to  break  the  spell  of  the 
riders'  power  and  sweep  the  maddened 
or  terrorized  herd  to  destruction.  The 
handling  of  the  herd  to  keep  this  spirit 
sleeping  is  ofttimes  a  thrilling  experi- 
ence. 

Some  time  before  my  visit  to  P 
Ranch,  in  the  summer  of  1912,  the  rid- 
ers had  taken  out  a  herd  of  four  thou- 
sand steers  on  what  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  drives  ever  made  to 
Winnemucca.  For  the  first  two  days 
on  the  trail  the  cattle  were  strange  to 
each  other,  having  been  gathered  from 
widely  separated  grazing  grounds,  — 
from  Double-O  and  the  Home  Ranch, 
—  and  were  somewhat  clannish  and 
restive  under  the  driving.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  day  signs  of  real 
trouble  appeared.  A  shortage  of  water 
and  the  hot  weather  together  began  to 
tell  on  the  temper  of  the  herd. 

The  third  day  was  long  and  exceed- 
ingly hot.  The  line  started  forward  at 
dawn,  and  all  day  kept  moving,  with 
the  sun  cooking  the  bitter  smell  of 
the  sage  into  the  air,  and  with  sixteen 
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thousand  hoofs  kicking  up  a  still  bit- 
terer smother  of  alkali  dust  which  in- 
flamed eyes  and  nostrils  and  coated  the 
very  lungs  of  the  cattle.  The  fierce 
desert  thirst  was  upon  the  herd  long 
before  it  reached  the  creek  where  it 
was  to  bed  for  the  night.  The  heat  and 
the  dust  had  made  slow  work  of  the 
driving  and  it  was  already  late  when 
they  reached  the  creek,  only  to  find  it 
dry. 

This  was  bad.  The  men  were  tired, 
but  the  cattle  were  thirsty,  and  Wade, 
the  'boss  of  the  buckaroos,'  pushed 
the  herd  on  toward  the  next  rim-rock, 
hoping  to  get  down  to  the  plain  below 
before  the  end  of  the  slow  desert  twi- 
light. Anything  for  the  night  but  a  dry 
camp. 

They  had  hardly  started  on  when 
a  whole  flank  of  the  herd,  suddenly 
breaking  away  as  if  by  prearrange- 
ment,  tore  off  through  the  brush.  The 
horses  were  as  tired  as  the  men,  and, 
before  the  chase  was  over,  the  twilight 
was  gray  in  the  sage,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  halt  at  once  and  camp  where 
they  were.  They  would  have  to  go 
without  water. 

The  runaways  were  brought  up  and 
the  herd  closed  in  till  it  formed  a  circle 
nearly  a  mile  around.  This  was  as 
close  as  it  could  be  drawn,  for  the  cat- 
tle would  not  bed  —  lie  down.  They 
wanted  water  more  than  they  wanted 
rest.  Their  eyes  were  red,  their  tongues 
raspy  with  thirst.  The  situation  was  a 
difficult  one. 

But  camp  was  made.  Two  of  the 
riders  were  sent  back  along  the  trail  to 
bring  up  the  'drags/  while  Wade,  with 
his  other  men,  circled  the  uneasy  cat- 
tle, closing  them  in,  quieting  them,  and 
doing  everything  possible  to  make 
them  bed. 

They  were  thirsty;  and  instead  of 
bedding,  the  herd  began  to  *  growl '  — 
a  distant  mutter  of  throats,  low,  rum- 
bling, ominous,  as  when  faint  thunder 


rolls  behind  the  hills.  Every  plains- 
man fears  the  growl,  for  it  too  often  is 
a  prelude  to  the  'milling,'  as  it  proved 
to  be  now,  when  the  whole  vast  herd 
began  to  stir  —  slowly,  singly  at  first 
and  without  direction,  till  at  length  it 
moved  together,  round  and  round  a 
great  compact  circle,  the  multitude  of 
clicking  hoofs,  of  clashing  horns  and 
chafing  sides,  like  the  sound  of  rushing 
rain  across  a  field  of  corn. 

Nothing  could  be  worse  for  the  cat- 
tle. The  cooler  twilight  was  falling, 
but,  mingling  with  it,  rose  and  thick- 
ened and  spread  a  choking  dust  from 
their  feet  which  soon  covered  them, 
and  shut  from  sight  all  but  the  wall 
of  the  herd.  Slowly,  evenly,  swung  the 
wall,  round  and  round,  without  a 
break.  Only  one  who  has  watched  a 
milling  herd  can  know  its  suppressed 
excitement.  To  keep  that  excitement 
in  check  was  the  problem  of  Wade  and 
his  men.  And  the  night  had  not  yet 
begun. 

When  the  riders  had  brought  in  the 
drags,  and  the  chuck-wagon  had  lum- 
bered up  with  supper,  Wade  set  the 
first  watch. 

Along  with  the  wagon  had  come  the 
fresh  horses  —  among  them  Peroxide 
Jim,  a  supple,  powerful,  clean-limbed 
buckskin,  that  I  think  had  as  fine  and 
intelligent  an  animal-face  as  any  crea- 
ture I  ever  saw.  And  why  should  he 
not  have  been  saved  fresh  for  just 
such  a  need  as  this?  Are  there  not 
superior  horses  as  well  as  superior  men 
—  a  Peroxide  Jim  to  complement  a 
Wade? 

The  horse  plainly  understood  the 
situation,  Wade  told  me;  and  though 
there  was  nothing  like  sentiment  for 
horse-flesh  about  the  boss  of  the  P 
Ranch  riders,  his  faith  in  Peroxide  Jim 
was  absolute. 

The  other  night-horses  were  saddled 
and  tied  to  the  wheels  of  the  wagon.  It 
was  Wade's  custom  to  take  his  turn 
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with  the  second  watch;  but  shifting  his 
saddle  to  Peroxide  Jim,  he  rode  out 
with  the  four  of  the  first  watch,  who, 
evenly  spaced,  were  quietly  circling 
the  herd. 

The  night,  for  this  part  of  the  high 
desert,  was  unusually  warm.  It  was 
close,  still,  and  without  a  sky.  The 
near,  thick  darkness  blotted  out  the 
stars.  There  is  usually  a  breeze  at  night 
over  these  highest  rim-rock  plains  that, 
no  matter  how  hot  the  day  may  have 
been,  crowds  the  cattle  together  for 
warmth.  To-night  not  a  breath  stirred 
the  sage  as  Wade  wound  in  and  out 
among  the  bushes,  the  hot  dust  sting- 
ing his  eyes  and  caking  rough  on  his 
skin. 

Round  and  round  moved  the  weav- 
ing shifting  forms,  out  of  the  dark  and 
into  the  dark,  a  gray  spectral  line  like 
a  procession  of  ghosts,  or  some  morris 
dance  of  the  desert's  sheeted  dead. 
But  it  was  not  a  line,  it  was  a  sea  of 
forms;  not  a  procession,  but  the  even 
surging  of  a  maelstrom  of  hoofs  a  mile 
around. 

Wade  galloped  out  on  the  plain  for  a 
breath  of  air  and  a  look  at  the  sky.  A 
quick  cold  rain  would  quiet  them;  but 
there  was  not  a  feel  of  rain  in  the  dark- 
ness, no  smell  of  it  on  the  air.  Only  the 
powdery  taste  of  the  bitter  sage. 

The  desert,  where  the  herd  was 
camped,  was  one  of  the  highest  of  a 
series  of  table-lands,  or  benches;  it  lay 
as  level  as  a  floor,  rimmed  by  a  sheer 
wall  of  rock  from  which  there  was  a 
drop  to  the  bench  of  sage  below.  The 
herd  had  been  headed  for  a  pass,  and 
was  now  halted  within  a  mile  of  the 
rim-rock  on  the  east,  where  there  was 
a  perpendicular  fall  of  about  three  hun- 
dred feet. 

It  was  the  last  place  an  experienced 
plainsman  would  have  chosen  for  a 
camp;  and  every  time  Wade  circled  the 
herd,  and  came  in  between  the  cattle 
and  the  rim,  he  felt  the  nearness  of 


the  precipice.  The  darkness  helped  to 
bring  it  near.  The  height  of  his  horse 
brought  it  near  —  he  seemed  to  look 
down  from  his  saddle  over  it,  into  its 
dark  depths.  The  herd  in  its  milling 
was  surely  warping  slowly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rim.  But  this  was  all  fancy, 
the  trick  of  the  dark  and  of  nerves,  — 
if  a  plainsman  has  nerves. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  first  guard 
came  in  and  woke  the  second  watch. 
Wade  had  been  in  the  saddle  since 
dawn,  but  this  was  his  regular  watch. 
More  than  that,  his  trained  ear  had 
timed  the  milling  hoofs.  The  move- 
ment of  the  herd  had  quickened. 

If  now  he  could  keep  them  going,  and 
could  prevent  their  taking  any  sudden 
fright!  They  must  not  stop  until  they 
stopped  from  utter  weariness.  Safety 
lay  in  their  continued  motion.  So  the 
fresh  riders  flanked  them  closely,  paced 
them,  and  urged  them  quietly  on.  They 
must  be  kept  milling  and  they  must 
be  kept  from  fright. 

In  the  taut  silence  of  the  stirless 
desert  night,  with  the  tension  of  the 
herd  at  the  snapping-point,  any  quick, 
unwonted  sight  or  sound  would  stam- 
pede them;  the  sneezing  of  a  horse, 
the  flare  of  a  match,  would  be  enough 
to  send  the  whole  four  thousand  head- 
long —  blind,  frenzied,  trampling  — 
till  spent  and  scattered  over  the  plain. 

And  so,  as  he  rode,  Wade  began  to 
sing.  The  rider  ahead  of  him  took  up 
the  air  and  passed  it  on  until,  above 
the  stepping  stir  of  the  hoofs,  rose  the 
faint  voices  of  the  men,  and  all  the 
herd  was  bound  about  by  the  slow 
plaintive  measures  of  some  old  song. 
It  was  not  to  soothe  their  savage 
breasts  that  the  riders  sang  to  the  cat- 
tle, but  to  prevent  the  shock  of  their 
hearing  any  loud  and  sudden  noise. 

So  they  sang  and  rode  and  the  night 
wore  on  to  one  o'clock,  when  Wade, 
coming  up  on  the  rim-rock  side,  felt  a 
cool  breeze  fan  his  face,  and  caught  a 
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breath  of  fresh,  moist  wind  with  the 
taste  of  water  in  it. 

He  checked  his  horse  instantly,  lis- 
tening as  the  wind  swept  past  him  over 
the  cattle.  But  they  must  already  have 
smelled  it,  for  they  had  ceased  their 
milling.  The  whole  herd  stood  motion- 
less, the  indistinct  forms  close  to  him 
in  the  dark,  showing  their  bald  faces 
lifted  to  drink  the  sweet  wet  breath 
that  came  over  the  rim.  Then  they 
started  again,  but  faster,  and  with  a 
rumbling  from  their  hoarse  throats  that 
tightened  Wade's  grip  on  the  reins. 

The  sound  seemed  to  come  out  of 
the  earth,  a  low,  rumbling  mumble,  as 
dark  as  the  night  and  as  wide  as  the 
plain,  a  thick  inarticulate  bellow  that 
stood  every  rider  stiff  in  his  stirrups. 

The  breeze  caught  the  dust  and  car- 
ried it  back  from  the  gray-coated, 
ghostly  shapes,  and  Wade  saw  that  the 
animals  were  still  moving  in  a  circle. 
If  he  could  keep  them  going!  He 
touched  his  horse  to  ride  on  with  them, 
when  across  the  black  sky  flashed  a 
vivid  streak  of  lightning. 

There  was  a  snort  from  the  steers,  a 
quick  clap  of  horns  and  hoofs  from  far 
within  the  herd,  a  tremor  of  the  plain, 
a  roar,  a  surging  mass  —  and  Wade 
was  riding  the  flank  of  a  wild  stampede. 
Before  him,  behind  him,  beside  him, 
pressing  hard  upon  his  horse,  galloped 
the  frenzied  steers,  and  beyond  them  a 
multitude,  borne  on,  and  bearing  him 
on,  by  the  heave  of  the  galloping 
herd. 

Wade  was  riding  for  his  life.  He 
knew  it.  His  horse  knew  it.  He  was 
riding  to  turn  the  herd,  too,  back  from 
the  rim,  as  the  horse  also  knew.  The 
cattle  were  after  water  —  water-mad 
—  ready  to  go  over  the  precipice  to  get 
if,  carrying  horse  and  rider  with  them. 
Wade  was  the  only  rider  between  the 
herd  and  the  rim.  It  was  black  as 
death.  He  could  see  nothing  in  the  sage, 
could  scarcely  discern  the  pounding, 


panting  shadows  at  his  side;  but  he 
knew  by  the  swish  of  the  brush  and  the 
plunging  of  the  horse  that  the  ground 
was  growing  stonier,  that  they  were 
nearing  the  rocks. 

To  outrun  the  stampede  was  his 
only  chance.  If  he  could  come  up  with 
the  leaders  he  might  yet  head  them 
off  upon  the  plain  and  save  the  herd. 
There  were  cattle  still  ahead  of  him; 
how  many,  what  part  of  the  herd,  he 
could  not  tell.  But  the  horse  knew. 
The  reins  hung  on  his  straight  neck, 
while  Wade,  yelling  and  firing  into  the 
air,  gave  him  the  race  to  win,  to  lose. 

Suddenly  they  veered  and  went  high 
in  the  air,  as  a  steer  plunged  headlong 
into  a  draw  almost  beneath  their  feet. 
They  cleared  the  narrow  ravine,  landed 
on  bare  rock  and  reeled  on. 

They  were  riding  the  rim.  Close  to 
their  left  bore  down  the  flank  of  the 
herd,  and  on  their  right,  under  their 
very  feet,  was  a  precipice,  so  close  that 
they  felt  its  blackness  —  its  three 
hundred  feet  of  fall ! 

A  piercing,  half-human  bawl  of  ter- 
ror told  where  a  steer  had  been  crowd- 
ed over.  Would  the  next  leap  carry 
them  after  him?  Then  Wade  found 
himself  racing  neck  and  neck  with  a 
big  white  steer,  which  the  horse,  with 
marvelous  instinct,  seemed  to  pick 
from  a  bunch,  and  to  cling  to,  forcing 
him  gradually  ahead  till,  cutting  him 
free  from  the  bunch  entirely,  he  bore 
him  off  into  the  sage. 

The  group  coming  on  behind  fol- 
lowed its  leader,  and  in,  after  them, 
swung  others.  The  tide  was  turning. 
Within  a  short  time  the  whole  herd  had 
veered,  and,  bearing  off  from  the 
cliffs,  was  pounding  over  the  open 
plains. 

Whose  race  was  it?  Peroxide  Jim's, 
according  to  Wade,  for  not  by  word 
or  by  touch  of  hand  or  knee  had  he 
been  directed  in  the  run.  From  the 
flash  of  the  lightning  the  horse  had 
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taken  the  bit,  and  covered  an  inde- 
scribably perilous  path  at  top  speed, 
had  outrun  the  herd  and  turned  it 
from  the  edge  of  the  rim-rock,  without 
a  false  step  or  a  tremor. 

Bred  on  the  desert,  broken  at  the 
round-up,  trained  to  think  steer  as  his 
rider  thinks  it,  the  horse  knew  as 
swiftly,  as  clearly  as  his  rider,  the  work 
before  him.  But  that  he  kept  himself 
from  fright,  that  none  of  the  wild  herd- 
madness  passed  into  him,  is  a  thing 
for  wonder.  He  was  as  thirsty  as  any 


animal  of  the  herd;  he  knew  his  own 
peril,  I  believe,  as  none  of  the  herd 
had  ever  known  anything;  and  yet, 
such  coolness,  courage,  wisdom,  and 
power! 

Was  it  training?  Was  it  more  inti- 
mate association  with  the  man  on  his 
back,  and  so,  a  further  remove  from 
the  wild  thing  which  domestication 
does  not  seem  to  touch?  Or  was  it  all 
suggestion,  the  superior  intelligence 
above  riding,  —  not  the  flesh,  but  the 
spirit? 


WAR  AND  THE  INTERESTS  OF  LABOR 


BY  ALVIN  S.  JOHNSON 


WAR,  to  the  modern  industrial  la- 
borer, is  stark  calamity  and  nothing 
more.  It  is  a  trade  in  which  the  price 
he  pays  may  include  pain  of  body  and 
anguish  of  spirit,  wounds,  disease,  and 
death,  distress  to  his  family  and  per- 
haps its  dispersal  and  utter  ruin.  And 
the  things  thus  dearly  bought,  national 
victory  and  national  aggrandizement, 
are  of  no  profit  to  the  industrial  work- 
er. His  private  possessions  are  not  in- 
creased; his  toil  is  not  lightened,  his 
life  is  not  made  brighter.  War  may 
increase  his  country's  dominions,  but 
the  extension  of  boundaries  offers  no 
wider  prospect  to  the  worker  or  to  his 
children.  Grant  that  they  participate 
in  the  feeling  of  enlarged  personal  sig- 
nificance which  accompanies  national 
greatness:  it  is  a  feeling  that  does  not 
often  kindle  a  consciousness  dulled  by 
toil.  The  luxury  of  the  large  map,  — 
what  a  thing  for  a  wage-worker  to  die 
for! 


To  the  exposition  of  such  a  doctrine 
of  war  in  its  relation  to  labor,  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  socialistic 
writers  and  lecturers  are  devoting 
much  of  their  energies.  The  doctrine 
may  sound  strange  to  many  of  us,  but 
among  the  eight  or  ten  millions  of 
Socialists  there  can  hardly  be  one  to 
whom  it  sounds  strange,  and  very  few 
who  would  consider  it  false.  Although 
the  Socialists  are  most  active  in  its 
promulgation,  we  should  be  greatly  in 
error  if  we  supposed  that  it  was  taught 
by  Socialists  alone.  Organized  labor 
everywhere  hears  it  repeated,  not  by 
revolutionists,  but  by  the  most  conser- 
vative labor  leaders.  Others  may  win  or 
lose  through  war;  the  laborer  can  only 
lose.  It  is  a  theory;  but  it  is  a  theory 
more  widely  held  and  more  unreserv- 
edly accepted  than  many  other  theo- 
ries which  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Much    turns    upon    the    question 
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whether  this  theory  is  true  or  false. 
For  if  it  is  true  that,  whether  his  coun- 
try is  victorious  or  suffers  defeat,  the 
laborer  necessarily  incurs  heavy  losses 
and  gains  nothing  at  all,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  looking  upon  the  gathering  force 
of  the  labor  parties  as  a  powerful  factor 
making  for  universal  peace.  In  former 
times  disastrous  wars  were  fought  over 
trifles;  both  parties  to  the  conflict  have 
in  the  end  laid  down  their  arms  ex- 
hausted by  losses  from  which  they 
recovered  only  after  generations.  Such 
wars,  it  would  seem,  have  been  possi- 
ble only  in  default  of  an  active  political 
party  opposed  to  war.  If  modern  war- 
fare is  inevitably  disastrous  to  the 
workingman,  the  labor  parties  of  the 
several  powers  will  furnish  such  a  con- 
tinuous, organized  criticism  of  policies 
likely  to  lead  to  hostilities  that  no  group 
of  international  trouble-makers,  how- 
ever active,  can  seduce  a  nation  into 
undertaking  a  serious  war. 

In  earlier  times  there  have  been,  it  is 
true,  wars  of  sentiment  and  of  princi- 
ple, holy  wars,  race  wars,  wars  of  inde- 
pendence, conflicts  of  competing  civil- 
izations. Such  wars  we  may  have  in 
the  future  also.  In  the  case  of  wars  of 
this  character,  calculations  of  cost  and 
gain  are  beside  the  point.  Racial  ex- 
istence, political  freedom,  immunity 
from  religious  oppression,  are  values  to 
be  won  at  any  cost.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  distribution  of  these 
values  among  the  several  classes  in 
society.  Most  wars,  however,  in  all 
ages,  have  been  fought  over  questions 
of  material  interests.  Goods  and  lands, 
concessions  and  markets,  have  been 
the  prizes  of  victory.  These  are  meas- 
urable values,  comparable  with  the 
costs  of  winning  them.  They  are  cap- 
able of  distribution  among  the  different 
social  classes.  It  is  the  contention  of 
the  labor  theorists  that  these  values  are 
not  as  a  fact  impartially  distributed; 
that  the  working  class  gets  none  of 


them.  Our  present  task  is  to  determine 
the  validity  of  this  contention. 

No  extended  study  of  history  is  re- 
quired to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
profitlessness  of  war  to  the  working 
class  is  not  valid  for  all  times.  From  a 
successful  campaign  the  warrior  of 
antiquity  returned  well  provided  with 
slaves  or  loaded  with  booty.  The  in- 
habitants of  a  conquered  state  and 
all  they  possessed,  chattels  and  land, 
were  free  prize,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  common  soldier 
—  the  working-class  representative  — 
shared  in  the  distribution  of  such  gains. 
War,  to  men  born  in  poverty,  was  a 
trade,  like  husbandry  or  the  handi- 
crafts. It  was  fraught  with  greater 
risks  than  these,  but  its  prizes  were  far 
more  attractive.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  looting  of  captured  cities  appears 
frequently  to  have  enriched  common 
soldiers  as  well  as  officers.  The  better 
share  of  the  winnings  fell  naturally  to 
the  men  of  higher  rank,  but  no  military 
leader  could  have  retained  his  popu- 
larity without  granting  even  the  low- 
est class  of  his  followers  a  share  in  the 
plunder. 

In  comparatively  recent  times,  also, 
the  material  gains  from  war  have  been 
shared  by  the  common  soldier  and  his 
class.  In  our  own  colonial  period,  for 
example,  the  backwoodsman  fought  the 
French  and  Indians  partly  for  patri- 
otic reasons,  but  partly  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  hunting  grounds  and  rich 
valleys  to  the  westward  which  should 
provide  him  and  his  children  with 
homes  and  means  of  livelihood.  The 
Texan  heroes  fought  no  doubt  for 
Anglo-Saxondom  and  liberty;  prospec- 
tive *  headrights '  were,  however,  some- 
thing also  well  worth  fighting  for.  A 
square  league  of  rich  land,  to  be  se- 
lected in  the  vast  territory  cleared  of 
Mexicans  —  such  was  the  prize  that 
even  a  private  soldier  might  win. 

Almost  unnoticed,  however,  a  pro- 
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found  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
institutions  regulating  the  conduct  of 
wars.  In  the  last  two  hundred  years  the 
concept  of  private  property  has  under- 
gone a  notable  extension  and  intensi- 
fication. The  lands  of  the  world  which 
are  fit  for  homes  of  men  of  the  expand- 
ing races  are  almost  all  private  prop- 
erty— the  private  property  of  civilized 
men.  And  gradually  the  idea  has  be- 
come fixed  in  the  modern  consciousness 
that  such  property  is  to  be  held  in- 
violable, even  through  conquest.  The 
clearing  of  a  conquered  province  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
land  among  the  soldiers  of  the  victori- 
ous army,  is  now  unthinkable.  Mov- 
able goods  are  still  liable  to  seizure,  un- 
der the  laws  of  war;  but  on  land  they 
are  not,  in  fact,  seized  without  compen- 
sation, except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
regarded  as  instrumentalities  of  war. 
When  Germany  wrested  Alsace-Lor- 
raine from  France,  the  German  soldier 
gained  neither  land  nor  loot.  On  the 
sea,  since  1854,  the  enemy's  goods  un- 
der a  neutral  flag  have  been  exempt 
from  seizure;  and  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world  is  almost  ripe  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  general  principle  that 
private  property  at  sea  must  be  held 
inviolate. 

There  is  only  one  way  for  a  citizen  of 
the  conquering  nation  to  secure  land  or 
chattels  within  the  borders  of  a  con- 
quered province:  to  buy  it.  And  this 
he  could  have  done  as  well  without  the 
costs  of  conquest.  For  the  same  social 
process  which  established  the  invio- 
lability of  private  property  has  erect- 
ed into  almost  universal  law  the  free- 
dom of  migration  and  freedom  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  goods.  Before  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  German  citizens 
were  privileged  to  migrate  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  acquire  property  there; 
they  have  no  greater  privileges  now. 
Capitalism,  or  the  social  order  dominat- 
ed by  the  property  concept,  has  practi- 


cally removed  struggles  for  land  and 
goods  from  the  field  of  international 
conflict.  Under  our  existing  economic 
system  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
race  from  steadily  extending  its  actual 
borders.  The  Irish  are  free  to  win  back 
the  whole  soil  of  Ireland,  if  they  can 
develop  a  superiority  to  English  land- 
holders in  industry,  thrift,  and  perhaps 
craft.  The  Slavs  may  advance  upon 
the  Teutons  unchecked  by  military 
force,  provided  that  they  are  econom- 
ically the  better  race.  In  the  United 
States  we  accept  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  supplanting  of  the  original  Anglo- 
Saxon  population  by  Germans,  Slavs, 
Hungarians  or  Italians.  All  the  preju- 
dices created  by  wide  differences  in  race 
and  in  culture  are  required  to  arouse 
us  to  action  against  the  conquest  of 
land  by  the  process  of  infiltration  of 
population. 

Public  property  is  still  subject  to 
seizure  by  a  conquering  nation;  but 
such  property  is  seldom  of  a  character 
to  yield  profit  even  to  the  state;  it 
never  yields  rewards  to  the  common 
soldier.  Indemnities  may  be  levied; 
and  these,  theoretically,  may  benefit 
the  common  soldier  and  his  class 
through  relief  of  taxation.  The  benefits 
from  indemnities,  however,  are  intan- 
gible, and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
produce  instances  of  men  enlisting  in 
the  army  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
them. 

There  is  no  material  interest  of  the 
working  class  that  can  be  furthered 
by  the  conquest  of  a  state  in  the  same 
stage  of  civilization,  but  are  there  not 
profits  to  be  gained  through  the  subju- 
gation of  states  in  a  different  cultural 
stage?  The  partition  of  Africa  and  the 
scramble  for  position  in  China  indi- 
cate that  statesmen  believe  that  their 
respective  nations  have,  as  a  whole, 
much  to  gain  from  the  control  of  such 
states.  Has  the  working  class,  as  such, 
anything  to  gain? 
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The  land  in  the  greater  part  of  Asia, 
and  in  a  considerable  part  of  Africa,  is 
already  private  property;  native  titles 
would  hardly  be  disturbed  upon  the 
assumption  of  control  by  a  colonizing 
power.  The  land  not  now  occupied  is 
desert  or  swamp  or  jungle,  and  is  inac- 
cessible to  members  of  the  working 
class.  The  building  of  railways,  the 
exploiting  of  forests  and  mines,  offer 
valuable  opportunities  to  some  of  the 
citizens  of  the  ruling  nation,  but  these 
are  not  members  of  the  working  class. 
The  flotation  of  a  company  to  construct 
a  railway  in  a  Chinese  province  may 
yield  large  profits  to  its  promoters. 
The  enterprise  may  offer  attractive 
investments  to  capitalists.  The  busi- 
ness class  will  be  drawn  upon  to  pro- 
vide managers,  the  professional  class 
to  provide  engineers.  The  road  will  be 
constructed,  however,  with  native  la- 
bor, and  native  labor,  chiefly,  will  be 
employed  in  its  operation.  The  services 
of  the  working  class  of  the  colonizing 
nation  may  perhaps  be  drawn  upon  for 
steel  and  other  supplies.  But  it  stands 
to  lose  through  the  draining  away  of 
capital  which  would  otherwise  have 
financed  a  local  venture. 

Such  enterprises,  if  successful,  estab- 
lish in  the  imperial  nation  a  class  of 
persons  who  draw  their  incomes  from 
the  toil  of  half-enslaved  colonials.  It  is 
such  a  class  that  most  accentuates  the 
differences  between  the  men  who  toil 
and  the  men  who  possess.  The  mag- 
nate with  fortune  securely  invested  in 
colonial  railways  or  rubber  or  sugar  is 
likely  to  be  a  convinced  adherent  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  employing  class  is 
also  the  ruling  class,  whose  determina- 
tions it  is  treason  to  oppose.  Colonial 
exploitation,  however  much  it  may  en- 
rich certain  members  of  the  property- 
holding  class,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a 
disadvantage,  both  material  and  moral, 
to  the  working  class. 

Colonial  dominion,  it  may  be  urged, 


carries  with  it  the  control  of  markets; 
and  the  workingman,  as  well  as  the 
capitalist,  profits  from  an  expanding 
market.  The  colonial  market  may  even 
be  an  exceptionally  profitable  one;  it  is 
almost  certain  to  be  such  if  an  exclusive 
commercial  policy  is  pursued  by  the 
colonizing  nation.  The  true  measure  of 
the  value  of  a  branch  of  trade  to  the 
working  class  is  not,  however,  its  lucra- 
tiveness.  ^  A  better  measure  is  its  vol- 
ume. It  is  of  more  importance  to  labor 
to  export  a  hundred  millions'  worth  of 
products  at  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent 
than  to  export  fifty  millions  at  an  ad- 
vance of  fifty  per  cent.  The  best  meas- 
ure of  all  is  the  amount  of  wages  re- 
presented by  the  goods  exported;  and 
this  amount  is  likely  to  be  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  lucrativeness  of  a  branch 
of  trade.  Our  export  of  wheat  to  Eng- 
land is  not  very  lucrative;  for  every  dol- 
lar we  receive  from  it,  about  seventy- 
five  cents  has  been  paid  out  in  wages  to 
the  laborers  employed  in  producing 
and  transporting  the  wheat.  Our  ex- 
port of  cigarettes  to  a  Chinese  province 
—  if  we  possessed  one  —  would  prob- 
ably be  very  lucrative;  of  every  dollar 
received  seventy-five  cents  would  re- 
present rent,  good-will,  business  pro- 
fits and  other  property  income.  But 
our  workingmen  are  interested  in  ex- 
porting, not  good-will,  but  labor  'em- 
bodied' in  goods  and  paid  for.  It  is 
therefore  not  the  closed  colonial  mar- 
ket, where  monopoly  profits  are  to  be 
secured,  that  is  most  advantageous  to 
the  workingman,  but  the  great,  open 
markets  of  the  world  where  business  is 
conducted  on  small  margins  of  profit.  A 
working-class  commercial  policy  would 
concentrate  its  action  upon  the  latter 
field,  and  would  look  askance  at  any 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  diverting 
the  national  capital  and  enterprise  to 
the  former  field. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  gain 
may  accrue  to  the  laborer  from  the 
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colonial  market,  provided  that  it  can 
be  secured  without  injury  to  the  larger 
and  more  advantageous  open  trade.  If 
even  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  price 
of  cigarettes  for  China  represents  the 
wages  of  labor,  this  is  in  itself  a  gain 
to  the  working  class.  But  the  nation 
that  sets  about  to  develop  a  closed 
market  is  almost  certain  to  neglect  the 
open  markets,  if  not  to  place  barriers 
in  the  way  of  those  who  wish  to  resort 
to  them.  All  through  the  eighteenth 
century  the  interchange  of  goods  be- 
tween France  and  England  was  prac- 
tically prohibited,  largely  as  a  result  of 
jealousies  originating  in  the  colonial 
trade.  We  have  no  reason  to  question 
the  justice  of  Adam  Smith's  observa- 
tion that  freedom  of  trade  would  have 
been  of  inestimable  advantage  to  both 
nations.  It  certainly  would  have  been 
worth  more  to  the  workingmen  of  both 
countries  than  the  colonial  trade  to 
which  it  was  sacrificed. 

Preoccupation  with  a  closed  colonial 
market  is  at  best  a  source  of  inefficiency 
in  a  nation's  commercial  policy.  Al- 
most inevitably  the  exclusion  of  other 
nations  from  a  given  country's  colonial 
possessions  leads  to  retaliation,  and  the 
retaliatory  policy  never  confines  itself 
to  colonial  affairs.  We  may  exclude 
Japan  from  the  Philippines  by  heavy 
tariffs;  Japan  may  exclude  us  from 
Korea  and  Southern  Manchuria  by 
similar  means.  The  matter  does  not 
end  here;  ultimately  the  direct  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
which  is  far  more  important  to  labor 
than  the  Philippine  or  the  Korean 
trade,  is  impeded  by  restrictive  legisla- 
tion. On  the  whole  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  closed  colonial  trade  is  ever 
worth  so  much  to  labor  as  it  costs,  in 
terms  of  open  trade  alone.  If  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  subjugate  the  colony  by 
arms,  the  necessity  is  excessively  paid 
for  twice  over.  And  if  finally  the  col- 
ony must  be  defended  in  a  war  against 


a  great  power,  the  price  labor  pays  for 
the  share  in  the  venture  becomes  colos- 
sal in  its  extravagance. 

Modern  warfare  offers  no  increase  of 
wealth  to  the  members  of  the  work- 
ing class;  the  acquisition  of  markets 
through  war  is  of  no  value  to  the  work- 
ingman.  This  fact  does  not,  however, 
preclude  the  possibility  that  war  may 
offer  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  working 
class,  and  thus  command  its  political 
support.  In  past  wars  there  have  been 
brilliant  prizes  for  the  brave  and  fortu- 
nate. After  the  Civil  War  almost  every 
community,  North  or  South,  had  its 
instances  of  men  who  had  fought  their 
way  up  from  the  ranks  to  titles  of  great 
popular  esteem.  The  war  had  bestow- 
ed upon  them  distinction  through  life, 
such  as  they  could  never  have  gained 
in  times  of  peace.  A  brigadier-general- 
ship won  by  a  man  of  the  people  was  a 
stimulus  to  thousands.  It  is  beside  the 
point  to  say  that  the  prize  was  not 
worth  the  cost  incurred  by  all  those 
who  sought  it.  Actuarial  computations 
of  gains  and  costs  have  never  govern- 
ed the  actions  of  masses  of  men,  and 
probably  never  will.  So  long  as  war 
remained  a  lottery,  offering  splendid 
prizes  to  some,  the  mere  fact  that  its 
blanks  were  disproportionately  num- 
erous was  not  sufficient  to  check  the 
spread  of  war  sentiment. 

War,  however,  becomes  less  and  less 
of  a  lottery  with  every  advance  in  its 
technique.  The  training  needed  by  a 
general  to-day  is  highly  specialized. 
That  it  may  be  acquired  by  a  man 
from  the  ranks  in  the  brief  and  sanguin- 
ary campaigns  that  characterize  twen- 
tieth-century warfare  is  possible,  in- 
deed, but  only  in  rare  instances.  The 
European  nations  which  prepare  seri- 
ously for  war  provide  themselves  with 
trained  and  competent  officers  for  every 
emergency.  It  is  these  officers,  men 
from  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  who 
will  gain  whatever  distinction  a  war 
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may  offer.  The  man  who  enters  the 
varmy  as  a  private,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  war,  will  remain  a  private  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  working-class  soldier 
who  rises  to  a  position  of  high  com- 
mand is  destined  eventually  to  take  his 
place  alongside  of  the  mythical  wan- 
dering youth,  elevated  by  freak  of  for- 
tune to  a  kingship. 

Promotion,  however,  is  only  a  part 
of  the  romance  of  war  which  lures  men 
of  the  working  class  to  the  colors. 
Adventure,  new  scenes,  new  experi- 
ences, how  much  these  have  meant  to 
the  young  men  of  restless  disposition  to 
whom  the  environment  in  which  they 
have  been  bred  seems  tame  and  tedi- 
ous !  Such  were  the  youths  who  used  to 
run  away  to  sea,  or  to  swear  addi- 
tional years  upon  themselves  in  order 
to  be  accepted  as  soldiers.  They  were 
once  numerous  enough  to  form  large 
armies,  and  the  bellicose  statesman 
could  always  count  upon  them  as  eager 
to  fight  in  any  cause.  They  seem  not 
so  much  in  evidence  now;  at  any  rate, 
we  have  difficulty  in  recruiting  men 
enough  even  for  our  small  army,  and 
our  navy  is  never  too  fully  manned. 
There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  among 
those  who  urge  political  measures  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  merchant 
shipping  that  special  inducements  will 
be  needed  to  tempt  men  to  enter 
the  sailor's  life.  And  the  British  mer- 
cantile marine  is  remarkably  depend- 
ent upon  Lascars  and  other  foreign 
sailors. 

What  has  become  of  the  adventur- 
ous youth  of  earlier  generations?  They 
are  largely  on  the  railroad,  which  sends 
its  spurs  into  every  valley,  offering  a 
ready  means  of  escape  to  the  young 
man  who  finds  the  rural  quiet  intoler- 
able. Or  they  are  in  some  one  of  the 
other  wandering  occupations  which 
have  developed  to  such  extraordinary 
proportions  in  these  days  of  expanding 
trade  relations.  It  is  no  longer  neces- 


sary to  go  to  war  in  order  to  see  the 
world  or  to  experience  life. 

And  as  civil  life  becomes  richer  in 
variety  and  in  romance,  war  becomes 
poorer.  The  military  campaign  of  to- 
day does  not  consist,  as  formerly,  of 
long  marches  over  a  strange  territory, 
leisurely  sieges,  interminable  garrison- 
ing of  captured  cities.  The  modern 
campaign  is  short  and  sharp;  the  arm- 
ies are  hurried  on  fast  trains  to  battle, 
like  cattle  to  the  abattoir.  The  priv- 
ate soldier's  game  of  life  and  death  is 
played  quickly  to  its  end,  and  he  re- 
turns half-dazed  to  his  home,  or  re- 
turns no  more.  Warfare  is  becoming 
mechanical,  like  a  large-scale  industry. 
Its  chief  distinction  is  its  appalling 
accident  rate.  Accident?  How  does 
death  on  the  battlefield,  nowadays,  dif- 
fer from  death  in  a  mine  explosion  or 
a  railway  collision?  Bulgars  and  Turks 
may  still  strive  with  bayonets  and 
sabres;  but  Germans  and  French  would 
meet  death  unromantically,  at  long 
range. 

Like  material  gain,  glory  and  ad- 
venture are  rapidly  withdrawing  them- 
selves from  the  reach  of  the  common 
soldier,  if  they  are  not  already  un- 
attainable. Their  tradition  remains, 
however,  not  without  potency.  In 
reality  men  who  enlist  may  be  des- 
tined to  be  mowed  down  ingloriously 
by  machine  guns;  but  among  the  mo- 
tives which  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  the  recruit  are  atavistic  yearnings 
for  the  excitement  of  the  hand-to-hand 
conflict.  The  Scottish  fighting  tradi- 
tion is  still  alive,  although  two  centur- 
ies have  passed  since  Scot  and  Saxon 
were  reconciled,  and  since  the  Lowland 
kine  that  were  once  the  spoil  of  the 
Scottish  clansmen  came  to  be  vested 
with  the  sanctity  of  *  capitalistic '  pri- 
vate property.  The  warlike  tradition, 
however,  cannot  forever  survive  the 
reality  of  the  personal  prize.  The 
statesman  of  to-day  wisely  bases  his 
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hopes  of  military  predominance  upon 
universal  service.  The  conscript  must 
serve  the  purposes  of  national  aggran- 
dizement, since  volunteering  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  provide  sufficient  men 
for  a  great  war.  And  with  conscription 
official  recognition  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  war  is  no  longer  worth  while,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  class  that  fur- 
nishes the  private  soldiers  —  the  work- 
ing class. 

While  the  gains  from  war  to  mem- 
bers of  the  working  class  are  dwindling 
to  the  vanishing  point,  the  costs  of 
war  to  be  borne  by  labor  grow  steadily 
heavier;  so  at  least  it  is  often  asserted. 
If  by  the  costs  of  war  merely  the  losses 
and  suffering  in  the  field  are  meant, 
the  assertion  is  probably  not  true.  The 
campaigns  of  the  future,  to  judge  from 
the  results  of  the  Russo-Japanese  and 
the  Balkan  wars,  will  be  more  sanguin- 
ary than  the  campaigns  of  the  past,  but 
war  will  be  less  protracted.  We  shall 
have  no  future  Seven  Years'  War,  much 
less  a  Hundred  Years'  War.  Further- 
more, if  a  greater  number  of  soldiers 
die  in  battle  than  formerly,  fewer  die 
from  disease.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  losses  in  battle  are  distrib- 
uted more  impartially  than  formerly 
among  all  classes;  mortality  among 
officers  in  the  Boer  and  Russo-Japan- 
ese wars  was  at  least  as  heavy  as  mor- 
tality among  the  common  soldiers. 

But  the  costs  of  war  do  not  rest  ex- 
clusively upon  the  soldiers  at  the  front. 
The  working  population  at  home  has 
to  bear  the  burden  of  war-taxes,  the 
hardships  attendant  upon  commercial 
and  industrial  disturbances,  and  the 
loss  of  the  services  of  many  of  its  most 
productive  members.  These  costs,  it 
would  appear,  are  growing  heavier. 
That  this  is  true  of  the  financial  bur- 
den of  war  is  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge. That  it  is  true  of  the  other  in- 
cidents of  war  also  follows  naturally 
from  the  fact  that  the  modern  state  is 


coming  to  be  prevailingly  urban.  An 
urban  state  is  less  fitted  than  a  rural 
state  to  bear  the  strain  of  war. 

One  hundred  years  ago  only  45  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  England, 
already  a  highly  developed  industrial 
country,  was  found  in  cities  and  towns. 
To-day  the  urban  population  forms  a 
higher  percentage  than  this  in  Ger- 
many (54),  and  in  the  United  States 
(46.3) .  In  France  the  percentage  is  only 
slightly  less  (41).  In  England  to-day 
77  per  cent  of  the  population  is  city- 
dwelling. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  population  in  the  cities  the 
economic  life  of  a  nation  has  come  to 
be  very  delicately  balanced.  Food,  fuel, 
and  materials  must  be  supplied  to  the 
cities  with  the  utmost  regularity;  the 
products  of  the  city  must  find  an  un- 
obstructed outlet;  otherwise  a  crisis  is 
inevitable,  with  its  attendant  unem- 
ployment and  distress.  Even  were  a 
nation  practically  self-sufficing,  it  could 
hardly  engage  in  a  great  war  without  a 
serious  disturbance  of  its  economic 
balance. 

Few  modern  states,  however,  are 
self-sufficing.  The  United  States  is 
perhaps  less  dependent  upon  foreign 
supplies  and  foreign  markets  than  any 
other  great  power.  Yet  half  a  million 
men  in  the  United  States  earn  their 
living  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
Great  Britain  alone.  A  war  with  Great 
Britain  would  force  all  these  men  to 
seek  new  fields  of  employment.  A  con- 
siderable period  of  time  would  elapse 
before  the  readjustment  of  industry 
could  be  completed.  During  the  pro- 
cess, our  whole  economic  organism 
would  be  seriously  disturbed  in  its 
functioning. 

The  city-dwellers,  as  we  have  seen, 
already  represent  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  the  population  of  the  modern 
state,  and  this  percentage  is  everywhere 
increasing.  If  we  confine  our  atten- 
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tion  to  men  of  military  age,  we  can  see 
at  once  that  the  percentage  of  this  class 
found  in  the  cities  must  be  even  great- 
er. Young  men,  and  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  flow  steadily  to  the  city;  the 
aged  and  the  very  young  remain  in  the 
country.  Accordingly,  the  great  war 
of  the  future,  if  such  a  war  ever  occurs, 
will  be  fought  largely  by  city  industrial 
workers,  drawn  to  the  standards  under 
some  form  of  universal  military  service 
law.  Not  merely  those  who  are  with- 
out dependents,  but  those  who  have 
wives  and  children,  parents  and  sisters, 
relying  upon  them  for  support,  will  be 
required  for  national  defense. 

It  has  been  just  as  true  in  the  past 
that  a  great  war  has  required  the  en- 
rollment of  those  who  had  families 
dependent  upon  them.  When  the  head 
of  a  rural  household,  however,  enlists 
in  the  army,  he  leaves  his  family  with  a 
roof  of  their  own  for  shelter  and  with 
cleared  fields  which  will  afford  means 
of  subsistence,  although  the  labor  of  til- 
lage may  fall  heavily  upon  them.  The 
industrial  worker  possesses,  as  a  rule, 
neither  roof  nor  means  of  production. 
When  he  is  drafted  into  military  ser- 
vice his  wife  and  children  must  fall 
back  upon  employment  in  the  factory 
or  the  sweat-shop.  And  such  employ- 
ment is  not  to  be  secured  with  cer- 
tainty, especially  if  war  is  attended,  as 
is  almost  inevitably  the  case,  by  com- 
mercial disturbances. 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world,  the  secondary 
hardships  of  war  ever  rested  so  heavily 
upon  any  class  as  they  would  rest  upon 
the  industrial  working  class  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  industrial  workers  live 
from  hand  to  mouth;  war  strikes  off 
the  hand.  Yet  there  are  persons  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  working- 
class  anti-militarism  is  merely  a  sur- 
face phenomenon,  which  would  disap- 
pear with  the  first  call  to  arms. 

An  aftermath  of  war  is  the  heavy 


addition  to  the  national  budget :  inter- 
est on  the  war  debt  and  payments  on 
the  principal,  compensation^for  prop- 
erty destroyed,  and  military  pensions. 
There  is  a  belief  widely  held  that  this 
country,  at  least,  is  rich  enough  to 
accept  the  financial  burden,  even  of 
a  great  war,  without  serious  injury  to 
its  people.  In  an  ultimate  sense  the 
United  States,  like  all  other  countries, 
is  poor.  It  is  too  poor  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations that  the  current  formulation 
of  political  ethics  imposes  upon  it. 
Current  political  ethics  requires  the 
state  to  free  its  citizens  from  the  costs 
of  epidemic  disease;  to  segregate  from 
its  life-stream  the  elements  carrying 
mental  and  moral  degeneracy;  to  edu- 
cate its  children  properly  so  as  to  bring 
to  light  all  their  hidden  resources  for 
work  and  life.  These  obligations  the 
state  does  not  meet,  or  it  meets  them 
inadequately;  it  lacks  the  means  to  do 
more.  From  the  point  of  view  of  cur- 
rent political  ethics,  the  modern  state 
is  an  honest  and  well-meaning  bank- 
rupt, meeting  some  of  its  obligations 
in  full,  others  in  part,  and  repudiating 
still  others  altogether.  Saddle  the  state 
with  the  additional  and  preferred  lien 
of  a  war  debt,  and  its  moral  obliga- 
tions to  its  people  will  be  more  sadly 
neglected  than  they  now  are. 

It  is  obviously  the  common  people, 
the  working  class,  whose  interests  are 
most  seriously  prejudiced  by  any  ne- 
glect by  the  state  of  its  social  obliga- 
tions. It  is  the  working  class  that  suf- 
fers most  severely  from  faulty  sanita- 
tion and  inadequate  hospital  service; 
from  contamination  of  blood  through 
the  presence  in  society  of  defective 
strains.  It  is  the  children  of  the  work- 
ing class  whose  education  is  most  like- 
ly to  be  neglected,  and  whose  chances 
in  life  are  consequently  impaired.  Ac- 
cordingly it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
there  is  at  least  a  modicum  of  truth  in 
the  statement  that,  whoever  pays  the 
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war  taxes,  it  is  upon  the  workers  that 
the  whole  burden  finally  rests. 

Occasionally  one  hears  the  assertion 
that  war  is  worth  its  cost  because  of 
the  quickening  of  the  national  life 
which  follows  it.  The  'national  life,'  of 
which  much  of  the  conscious  life  of  the 
individual  is  a  part,  is  no  doubt  a  social 
product,  and  is  capable  of  undergoing 
rapid  and  profound  changes.  Were  a 
great  war  to  sweep  over  the  modern 
world,  it  would  affect  in  some  measure 
every  expression  of  thought  and  every 
manifestation  of  feeling.  Nationally 
and  individually,  we  should  be  trans- 
formed, perhaps.  Possibly  we  should 
have  a  richer  literature  and  art,  a  more 
significant  social  and  political  life. 
These,  however,  are  not  working-class 
values,  and  it  is  in  working-class  values 
that  our  present  interest  lies. 

The  most  significant  interest  of  the 
working  class  is  involved  in  the  read- 
justment of  the  relations  of  labor  and 
capital.  In  every  industrial  state,  labor 
and  capital  present  conflicting  econom- 
ic interests;  they  present,  further,  con- 
flicting conceptions  of  rights  and  duties. 
Employer  and  employee  are  far  from 
an  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
'right  to  a  job,'  or  of  a  right  to  a  con- 
tinuous income  from  invested  capital. 
Of  the  two  systems  of  asserted  rights, 
that  of  the  employer  is  the  more  in- 
telligible to  the  general  public.  It  is 
nothing  but  a  transference  to  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  of  the  principles 
long  accepted  as  properly  regulating 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  commodities. 
The  laborer's  system  of  rights  is  some- 
thing new  in  the  world,  and  therefore 
not  readily  understood. 

The  laborer  would  convince  the  gen- 
eral public  —  the  ultimate  arbiter  in 
this  as  in  other  matters  —  that  the 
labor  contract  differs  materially  from 
other  contracts,  and  should  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  a  special  tradi- 
tion. Although  the  public  accepts  free 


competition  as  a  satisfactory  principle 
governing  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
commodities,  the  laborer  would  have 
the  public  accept  the  principle  of  the 
closed  shop  as  regulative  of  the  labor 
contract.  An  agreement  of  dealers  and 
producers  to  raise  prices  is  a  conspir- 
acy against  the  public;  an  agreement 
of  laborers  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
wages  is  not  a  conspiracy,  according 
to  the  advocates  of  the  labor  pro- 
gramme. A  merchant  who  should  post 
a  clerk  at  the  entrance  to  a  competi- 
tor's place  of  business,  to  dissuade 
prospective  customers  from  entering, 
would  very  quickly  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  the  law.  The  laborer  who 
'  pickets '  an  '  unfair'  shop,  feels  that  he 
is  quite  within  his  rights,  so  long  as  he 
limits  himself  to  peaceable  persuasion. 
The  laborer,  evidently,  is  attempting 
to  introduce  a  new  system  of  rights. 
Possibly  the  system  is  sound,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  public  welfare.  But  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who 
introduce  new  systems. 

Of  this  new  system  the  general  pub- 
lic has  already  accepted  some  elements. 
The  right  to  organize  is  generally 
granted.  The  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  rules  in  an  extensive  part 
of  the  modern  industrial  field.  The 
labor  contract  is  being  differentiated 
from  other  forms  of  contract:  this  is 
already  evident.  The  process  is  a  slow 
one,  however,  and  makes  head  only  as 
a  result  of  persistent  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  of  labor.  But  persistence 
alone  would  accomplish  little;  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  is  essential;  and  the 
cause  of  labor  is  greatly  strengthened 
if  the  more  broad-minded  and  generous 
employers  regard  it  sympathetically. 
If,  for  example,  labor  can  convince  the 
more  liberal  employers  that  an  eight- 
hour  day  is  desirable,  the  public  is  likely 
to  regard  with  favor  a  strike  to  force 
other  employers  also  to  limit  the  work- 
ing day  to  eight  hours.  The  strike  will 
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receive  wide  popular  attention,  and,  if 
successful,  will  be  credited  with  the 
victory.  The  preliminary  work  of  pre- 
paring the  public  mind,  and  winning 
a  certain  amount  of  support  among 
employers,  although  indispensable,  re- 
mains unrecorded.  Hence  the  progress 
of  labor  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  a  series  of  struggles  between 
employers  and  employees.  But  it  is 
just  as  truly  the  outcome  of  a  conflict 
of  principles  in  the  social  mind. 

Peace,  domestic  and  international,  is 
a  prerequisite  to  the  working  out  of 
this  conflict  of  principles,  and  to  the 
social  validation  of  the  laborer's  scheme 
of  rights.  A  war  in  progress  distracts 
the  public  attention;  its  influence  is  in- 
evitably reactionary.  Further,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  injects  into  civil  life 
large  numbers  of  men  who  have  been 
trained  to  drastic  action  upon  quick 
judgments.  The  industrial  world  is  fill- 
ed with  little  Alexanders,  slashing  away 
with  their  swords  at  apparent  Gordian 
knots  that  civilian  patience  might  have 
unraveled.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the 
warlike  ex-officer,  in  the  role  of  employ- 
er, is  no  more  of  a  menace  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  working  class  than  is  the 
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warlike  ex-private  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
to  the  interests  of  capital.  It  is  none 
the  less  the  laborer's  interest  which  is 
most  seriously  prejudiced  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  spirit  of  war  for  the 
spirit  of  peace.  The  influence  of  strife 
and  turmoil  is  reactionary  in  the  end. 
It  strengthens,  rather  than  weakens, 
the  hold  upon  the  social  mind  of  the 
employer's  ethical  formulation. 

The  interests  of  industrial  labor  are 
bound  up  with  peace.  Recent  histor- 
ical tendencies,  we  have  seen,  have 
steadily  encroached  upon  the  field  of 
possible  gain  to  labor  from  war,  until 
that  field  has  practically  disappeared. 
Recent  tendencies  have  also  steadily 
increased  the 'weight  of  the  burdens 
imposed  by  war  upon  labor,  until  these 
burdens  have  become  intolerable.  The 
hopes  of  labor  for  general  social  recog- 
nition of  its  claims,  and  for  their  realiz- 
ation through  appropriate  institutions, 
can  prosper  only  through  the  spirit  of 
peace.  All  these  things  the  men  of  the 
working  class  are  beginning  to  realize. 
They  are  therefore  justified  in  their 
claim  that  the  labor  movement  through- 
out the  world  is  the  best  guaranty  of 
peace. 


THE  SECOND  VOICE 


BY  HARRIET  LEWIS  BRADLEY 


SHE  was  the  *  Dearest  Woman  in  the 
world.'  This  was  the  universal  verdict. 
One  of  the  doctors  who  had  been  in 
attendance  spoke  of  her  as  a  'star.' 

Her  summer  had  been  planned  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasantest  conceivable 
fashion.  But  it  happened,  just  as  she 
was  making  arrangements  for  a  child- 
ren's party,  that  a  mortal  illness  over- 
took her  and  all  plans  ended.  She  was 
a  woman  whose  eighty-odd  years  had 
not  brought  even  the  remotest  idea  of 
withdrawal  from  a  life  of  far-reaching 
activity.  Consequently  there  were  cir- 
cles upon  circles  of  intimate  friends  and 
pleasant  acquaintances,  and  there  were 
always  her  especial  comrades  the  child- 
ren, to  whom  death  meant  nothing  but 
a  departure  to  a  beautiful  country. 

George,  aged  thirteen,  said  some- 
thing of  the  kind  to  Stephen  Gray  who 
had  come  to  take  charge. 

'She  is  going  to  be  bette'r  off,'  said 
George  convincingly. 

'She  was  very  well  off  before,'  re- 
turned Stephen.  *  She  has  always  been 
well  off.' 

'But  this  will  be  better,'  said  George; 
'she  told  me  so  herself.' 

George  came  every  morning  with  a 
cup-custard  nicely  done  up  in  a  napkin. 
The  custard  was  duly  eaten  by  some 
one  else,  but  that  did  not  discourage 
the  boy  from  bringing  another.  She 
had  always  particularly  enjoyed  his 
mother's  custards.  It  would  be  better 
to  have  one  at  hand.  She  might  rouse 
and  feel  hungry. 
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There  is  a  theory  that  the  way  to 
keep  young  is  to  associate  with  child- 
ren. If  this  be  true,  it  must  be  true  also 
that  one  of  the  ways  to  lose  childhood 
would  be  for  the  young  to  associate 
with  the  aged.  In  the  case  of  the  child- 
ren and  the  'Dearest  Woman'  how- 
ever, it  was  not  a  question  of  growing 
old  or  of  keeping  young,  but  simply  of 
friendship. 

A  piano  stood  in  the  neighboring 
room.  Mary,  also  aged  thirteen,  used 
to  go  in  and  play  little  old  songs  and 
hymns  which  the  'Dearest  Woman' 
loved.  She  always  seemed  soothed  and 
quieted  when  Mary  played.  Sometimes 
George  took  the  place  of  the  nurse  and 
sat  by  the  bedside,  gravely  stirring  the 
air  with  a  palm-leaf  fan.  A  grown-up 
person,  seeing  George  thus  occupied 
and  Mary  playing  softly,  observed, 
'This  is  no  place  for  children.' 

The  nurse  (she  was  the  kind  spoken 
of  as  a  '  trained  nurse ')  thought  other- 
wise. 

When  one  dies  there  are  many  little 
things  which  demand  attention;  mat- 
ters perhaps  of  no  especial  significance 
considering  the  greater  ones  of  time 
and  eternity,  but  seeming  at  the  mo- 
ment of  much  importance.  As  for  in- 
stance, what  shall  be  worn  on  the  occa- 
sion of  one's  last  appearance  on  earth, 
what  gown,  what  article  of  personal 
adornment,  what  telegrams  shall  be 
sent,  what  letters  written,  how  many 
carriages  shall  be  ordered,  who  shall  go 
in  them,  what  words  shall  be  read, 
what  hymn  sung. 

Perfectly  reliable  persons  bore  wit- 
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ness  that  she  who  had  died  desired  to 
be  dressed  in  a  certain  satin  gown 
which  had  never  been  worn,  owing  to 
some  delay  in  its  completion.  Other 
persons,  equally  reliable,  mentioned  a 
gown  of  quite  another  color  and  fabric. 
Some  one  spoke  of  a  ring,  saying  she 
had  intended  it  should  be  given  to  the 
one  she  loved  best.  Others  testified 
to  the  number  of  times  they  had  heard 
her  express  a  wish  that  the  ring  should 
never  be  removed  from  her  hand. 

Fortunately  she  had  left  a  written 
paper  of  directions.  Fortunately  also, 
it  was  presently  discovered.  Not  that 
it  had  been  at  all  difficult  to  discover, 
every  precaution  having  been  taken  to 
keep  it  in  a  place  as  open  to  the  pub- 
lic eye  as  the  town  records.  Perhaps 
for  this  very  reason  it  had  at  first  es- 
caped attention.  In  this  paper  the  satin 
gown  and  many  of  the  personal  orna- 
ments, including  the  ring,  were  dis- 
tinctly specified  as  to  their  final  dispo- 
sition, thereby  ending  all  uncertainty 
in  the  matter.  It  was  such  a  document 
as  every  human  being  should  thought- 
fully compose  and  put  in  a  place  of  easy 
discovery,  —  clear,  concise,  and  of  a 
nature  to  prevent  all  discussion. 

II 

Stephen  Gray  went  to  call  on  the 
pastor. 

'We  thought  Sunday  afternoon 
would  be  the  best  day,'  he  said.  *  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  three.  There  are 
people  who  might  not  be  able  to  come 
on  a  week-day,  and  then  again  Sunday 
is  more  convenient  for  the  organiza- 
tions. You  see  she  was  n't  like  a  pri- 
vate person.  She  had  so  many  public 
interests.' 

The  pastor  acquiesced.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly, Sunday  would  be  the  best  day. 

'The  representatives  of  various 
organizations  came  to  see  me  last  even- 
ing' Stephen  Gray  went  on.  'They 


spoke  of  wishing  to  take  some  part  in 
the  service.  I  promised  to  consult  with 
you.  One  of  them,  he  was  a  man  with  a 
fine  Scotch  accent,  told  me  she  had 
been  a  member  of  his  particular  society 
for  more  than  sixty  years  and  that  he 
desired  to  show  her  especial  honor  be- 
cause of  the  wonderful  work  she  had 
done  and  because  they  loved  her  so.' 

'Because  they  loved  her  so,'  the  pas- 
tor repeated,  as  he  opened  a  note-book 
and  wrote  in  it. 

'Then  there  was  a  woman,'  said 
Stephen,  'who  told  me  the  children 
would  send  flowers  and  that  I  was  to 
see  they  were  placed  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, otherwise  the  children's  hearts 
would  be  broken,  because  they  loved 
her  so.' 

The  pastor  wrote  in  his  note-book, 
'The  children  loved  her  so.' 

'I  regret  to  disappoint  any  of  her 
friends,'  he  said,  'but  I  feel  it  would 
please  her  best  to  keep  everything  sim- 
ple. My  preference  would  be  that  some 
one  person  who  knew  her  well  should 
speak,  only  not  longer  than  five  min- 
utes.' And  he  asked  if  there  were  any 
favorite  hymns  she  might  have  liked 
sung. 

It  was  then  that  Stephen  Gray  re- 
membered the  paper  of  directions,  and 
he  read  from  it  aloud :  '  I  wish  the  pas- 
tor of  my  church  to  conduct  the  service 
and  to  make  it  as  simple  as  possible.  I 
wish  hymn  No.  583  to  be  sung  by  John 
Wilson,  and  I  wish  him  to  get  some  one 
to  sing  it  with  him.  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
willing.' 

'That  is  precisely  what  he  will  not 
be  willing  to  do,'  said  the  pastor.  'He 
never  sings  with  any  one.  It's  his 
peculiarity.  He  sings  alone  or  not  at 
all.' 

'Not  if  it  were  a  written  request?' 

'No,  not  if  it  were  a  written  request. 
Of  course  I  shall  tell  him,  but  it  won't 
make  a  particle  of  difference.  He  al- 
ways sings  alone.' 
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III 

The  church  was  filled  with  people. 
The  light  fell  through  the  stained  glass 
of  the  windows  upon  a  wealth  of  flow- 
ers from  field  and  wood  and  garden, 
for  the  season  was  midsummer.  The 
little  girls  were  in  Sunday  frocks  and 
ribbons.  The  little  boys  sat  with  seri- 
ous faces.  The  officers  of  the  different 
organizations  came  in  the  regalia  of 
their  orders,  and  the  rich  hues  of  their 
dress  gave  an  added  touch  to  the  color- 
ing. 

The  words  were  repeated,  '  I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life'  —  'In  My 
Father's  House  are  many  Mansions.' 
—  The  prayers  were  offered,  the  brief 
address  given. 

*  Whatever  I  may  be  able  to  say/  so 
the  pastor  began,  'can  be  of  little  im- 
port beside  the  one  sublime  thing  that 
every  one  loved  her,  men,  women,  and 
little  children '  — 

It  had  been  decided  that  the  allot- 
ted five  minutes  should  be  given  to 
the  Scotchman,  he  of  the  fine  accent. 
He  spoke  out* of  a  full  heart  and  with 
a  tender  lingering  on  his  concluding 
words,  *  Good-night  and  good-mor- 
row!' as  if  he  might  have  been  alone 
with  her,  his  hand  upon  hers. 

People  brushed  the  tears  from  their 
eyes,  and  yet  there  was  nothing  sad 
about  the  words, '  Good-night  and  good- 
morrow.'  Quite  the  contrary. 

Stephen  Gray  listened  with  divided 
attention.  He  hoped  everything  had 
been  done  in  the  way  she  would  have 
approved  and  that  he  had  not  forgot- 
ten any  little  detail  which  he  ought  to 
have  kept  in  mind.  Certainly  all  her 
wishes  had  been  complied  with;  or  at 
least,  they  had  been  until  John  Wilson 
began  to  sing. 

It  was  a  sweet  old  hymn,  of  sleep  and 
peace  and  a  happy  wakening;  but 
exactly  as  had  been  predicted,  John 
Wilson  sang  it  alone.  Stephen  Gray 


glanced  at  the  faces  in  the  pews  near- 
est to  him.  Evidently  no  one  had  ex- 
pected any  deviation  from  John  Wil- 
son's usual  custom.  It  was  probable 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  pastor, 
no  one  had  known  of  the  request.  That 
she  should  have  made  this  request 
seemed  rather  curious.  It  might  be 
that  she  had  thought  two  voices  would 
sound  better.  She  must  have  really  de- 
sired it  or  she  would  not  have  written 
it  down. 

There  passed  through  his  mind  how 
one  of  her  strong  characteristics  had 
been  the  power  of  always  accomplish- 
ing her  desires,  doing  it  perhaps  in  some 
unexpected  manner,  which  in  the  end 
surprised  no  one.  George  and  Mary 
were  sitting  together  across  the  aisle. 
Mary  was  trying  to  keep  from  crying, 
George,  dry-eyed,  sat  straight  and  ob- 
servant. 

Why  should  one  grieve?  Had  she 
not  told  him  herself  many  and  many 
a  time  that  she  was  going  to  be  better 
off?  Did  not  the  hymn  say  so? 

Asleep  in  Jesus,  blessed  Sleep, 

From  which  none  ever  wakes  to  weep  — 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hymn  Stephen 
Gray  noticed  that  the  boy  turned  his 
head  suddenly  and  looked  searchingly 
about.  Then  he  resumed  his  attentive 
attitude.  In  the  pew  just  in  front  was 
a  little  figure  in  black  with  a  strong 
trustworthy  face,  which  was  neither 
old  nor  young.  She  had  been  pointed 
out  to  Stephen  as  one  of  the  'Dearest 
Woman's  most  devoted  friends.'  Later 
he  remembered  having  noticed  that 
she  too  had  turned  and  looked  around. 


IV 

'  I  heard  her  voice  singing  all  through 
the  hymn.' 

This  was  what  George,  told  Stephen 
Gray  the  next  morning. 

The  boy  made  the  statement  as  if  he 
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were  only  relating  one  of  the  many  oc- 
currences of  the  day  before  and  as  such 
to  be  received  without  comment. 

Stephen  Gray's  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  written  directions  and  he  asked 
the  boy  if  he  had  read  them. 

No,  only  the  page  where  his  own 
name  was  put  down  as  one  of  the  '  per- 
sons to  be  notified.'  She  had  shown 
him  that. 

In  the  evening  Stephen  had  occasion 
to  call  upon  the  little  woman  who  had 


sat  in  the  pew  in  front.  She  was  full  of 
sweet  sorrow  and  memories  and  they 
talked  till  late.  When  he  rose  to  go, 
she  said,  almost  as  if  it  were  an  after- 
thought with  nothing  unusual  about  it, 
*  I  heard  her  voice  singing  in  the  church 
yesterday.  She  sang  with  John  Wilson 
all  the  way  through  the  hymn.  You  re- 
member her  voice.  It  had  such  a  beau- 
tiful quality.  For  a  moment  I  forgot 
what  had  happened  and  looked  round. 
It  sounded  close  behind  me.' 
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LIKE  every  other  attentive  reader  of 
our  periodical  literature,  I  am  increas- 
ingly aware  of  our  persistent  exposure 
of  sin  and  wrong-doing  m  high  places 
and  in  low;  like  many  another  atten- 
tive reader,  I  am  growing  a  bit  rebel- 
lious against  this  constant  demand  and 
supply  in  the  matter  of  information 
regarding  recent  evil.  Have  we  not 
grown  over-alert  in  the  search  for  this 
special  kind  of  news?  We  take  vice 
with  our  breakfast  porridge;  perjury 
with  our  after-dinner  coffee;  our  essay- 
ists vie  with  one  another  in  seeing  who 
can  write  up  the  most  startling  story 
of  crime;  and  it  is  a  bankrupt  family 
nowadays  that  cannot  produce  one 
member  to  expose  civic  or  political 
corruption.  Undoubtedly  much  gen- 
uine ethical  impulse  lies  back  of  all 
this;  undoubtedly,  too,  much  of  the 
picturesque  and  spectacular  treatment 
springs  from  a  desire  to  startle,  and 
ministers,  in  many  a  reader  who  would 
scorn  paper-covered  fiction,  to  a  love 
of  the  sensational.  Surely  it  must 
seem  to  the  people  of  other  countries 
that  we  take  pride  in  the  immensity  of 


our  sins,  as  we  take  pride  in  Niagara, 
in  the  length  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
extent  of  our  western  plains. 

Many  may  be,  and  must  be,  the 
good  effects  of  throwing  the  search- 
light upon  dark  places,  but  the  con- 
stant glare  of  the  searchlight  bids  fair 
to  rob  us  of  our  normal  vision  of  life. 
My  poor  mind  has  become  a  storehouse 
of  misdeeds  not  my  own.  I  am  sick 
with  iniquity;  I  walk  abroad  under  the 
shadow  of  infamy,  and  I  sup  with 
horrors.  I  shrink  from  meeting  my 
friends,  —  not  that  they  are  not  the 
best  people  in  the  world,  but  I  dread 
lest  they  pour  into  my  ears  some  newly 
acquired  knowledge  of  wrong-doing. 
For  me,  as  for  others,  the  sun  of  noon- 
day is  clouded  by  graft,  bribery, 
treachery,  and  corruption;  and  I  fear 
to  close  my  eyes  in  the  dark  because  of 
the  pictured  crimes  that  crowd  before 
them.  Suppose  poor  Christian  had  had 
to  drag  after  him  not  only  his  own  bag 
of  transgressions,  but  those  of  Mr. 
Worldly  Wiseman,  Mr.  Facing-both- 
ways,  and  all  the  denizens  of  Vanity 
Fair,  what  chance  would  he  ever  have 
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hacj  of  getting  out  of  the  Slough  of 
Despond  ? 

It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  shirk;  I  am 
not  afraid  of  facing  anything  that  I 
ought  to  know,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  we  are  all,  in  great 
measure,  responsible  for  our  neighbors' 
sins.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are 
taking  the  wisest  way  to  mend  them. 
It  seems  to  me  incontestable  that,  with 
the  large  issues  of  individual  and  of  na- 
tional well-being  in  mind,  we  are  over- 
doing the  exposure,  and  slighting  the 
incentives  to  right  action;  emphasizing 
the  negative  at  the  expense  of  the  posi- 
tive; and  that,  with  our  weakening  con- 
victions regarding  the  things  that  are 
right,  it  is  dangerous  to  go  on  loudly 
proclaiming  the  things  that  are  wrong. 
We  are  much  in  the  position  of  a  village 
improvement  society  which  has  pulled 
down  a  bridge  because  it  is  rotting,  and 
is  impotent  to  build  another  and  a 
better.  We  have  invested  our  national 
all  in  wrecking  machinery,  and  have 
nothing  left  for  constructive  tools.  It 
is  said  that  in  our  explosive  setting 
forth  of  civic  and  national  wrong- 
doing, we  are  all  too  prone  to  stop 
with  the  explosion,  as  if  mere  know- 
ledge of  these  things  would  set  them 
right.  Mere  knowledge  never  yet  set 
anything  right;  only  the  ceaselessly 
active,  creative  will  can  fashion  a 
world  of  law  out  of  chaos. 

Of  the  criticism  often  made  that 
exposure  of  wrong  should  be  follow- 
ed, more  closely  than  is  done  here,  by 
constructive  action,  if  anything  is  to 
be  really  effected,  it  is  not  my  task  to 
speak.  The  aspect  of  the  matter  which 
interests  me  especially  concerns  the 
youth  of  the  land;  it  is  the  educational 
aspect.  Not  through  loud  wailing  over 
evil  can  a  nation  be  built,  but  through 
resolute  dwelling  with  high  ideals.  In 
certain  ugly  tendencies  of  recent  years 
among  the  young,  as,  for  instance,  the 
unabashed  sensuality  of  much  of  the 


modern  dancing,  may  we  not  detect, 
perhaps,  a  cynical  assumption  that  life 
is  at  basis  corrupt,  —  a  natural  result 
of  continued  harping  on  evil  things, 
and  of  failure  to  keep  before  them 
images  of  moral  beauty?  Our  maga- 
zine writers  would  be  far  better  em- 
ployed, if,  instead  of  making  our  ears 
constantly  resound  with  reports  of 
civic  iniquities,  they  were,  part  of  the 
time  at  least,  studying  Plato's  Re- 
public, and  filling  mind  and  soul  with 
the  hope  of  the  perfect  state.  Wrong 
things  we  dare  hope  are  of  small  and 
fleeting  consequence  as  compared  with 
the  right;  it  is  not  the  sin  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  but  the  righteousness  of  his 
Master,  that  has  brought  the  human 
race  a  gleam  of  hope  and  possible  re- 
demption. When  I  was  told,  not  long 
ago,  of  a  student  in  one  of  our  great 
universities  who  had  elected  *  Crimin- 
ology 16,'  I  could  not  help  reflecting 
that  he  might  far  better  have  taken 
Idealistic  Philosophy  1. 

Whether  or  not  our  study  of  evil 
should  be  lessened,  our  study  of  the 
good  needs  to  be  vastly  strengthened. 
We  are  losing  the  vision!  'Your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  young 
men  shall  see  visions,'  said  the  prophet, 
in  promising  wonders  in  the  heavens 
and  in  the  earth,  after  his  account  of 
fasting,  weeping,  mourning,  and  beat- 
ing the  breast.  There  is  a  time  for 
beating  the  breast  and  for  tearing  the 
hair,  and  of  this  we  have  had  our  day, 
but  perpetual  sitting  upon  the  ash- 
heap  and  howling  will  not  raise  the 
walls  of  state.  Sitting  there  may,  in 
time,  even  become  a  luxury;  can  it  be 
that  we  are  doing  so  much  of  it  partly 
because  it  is  easier,  and  because  the 
heaven-sent  task  of  building  up  and 
shaping  is  too  hard  for  us? 

Take  away  from  youth  the  power 
of  seeing  visions,  of  dreaming  dreams, 
and  you  take  away  the  future.  It 
would  behoove  us  to  remember,  per- 
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haps,  that  the  eras  of  great  deeds  have 
not  been  eras  of  analysis,   but  eras 
when  the  creative  imagination  was  at 
work.  Yet  our  modern  mental  habit  is 
overwhelmingly  a  habit  of  analysis,  for 
which  science,  in  teaching  us  to  pick 
the  world  to  bits,  is  partly,  though  not 
wholly,  responsible.  It  has  brought  us 
an  immense  amount  of  interesting  in- 
formation ;  it  has  brought  also  a  danger 
whose  gravity  we  can  hardly  estimate, 
in  the  constant  lessening  of  the  syn- 
thetic power.  The  power  to  image,  to 
fashion  high  ideals,  and  to  create  along 
the  line  of  the  imagining,  is  weaken- 
ing, instead  of  growing  more  strong.  In 
the  glorious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  the  unparalleled  days  of  Periclean 
Athens,  great  ideals  formed  themselves 
before  men's  eyes  and  great  achieve- 
ments followed;  emotion,  hope,  vision, 
shaped  human  nature  to  great  issues. 
I  wonder  what  influence  those  perfect 
marble  representations  of  perfect  form 
had  upon  the  very  bodies  of  the  youths 
and  the  maidens  of  Athens,  what  crea- 
tive force  they  exercised,  —  the  imagi- 
native grasp  of  the  perfect  reaching  for- 
ward toward  perfectness  in  the  human 
being.    I  wonder  what  influence  the 
character  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  alone, 
with  *  high-erected  thoughts  seated  in  a 
heart  of  courtesy/  has  had  upon  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  English  youth. 
*A    man   to   be   greatly   good/    said 
Shelley,  'must  imagine  intensely  and 
comprehensively/ 

Here  my  quarrel  with  our  present 
intellectual  trend  and  our  present  sys- 
tem of  education  becomes  more  acute. 
We  are  not  only  losing  the  habit  of 
mind  that  fosters  idealism,  but  we  are 
more  and  more  breaking  with  the  past. 
The  door  of  that  storehouse  of  noble 
thought  and  noble  example  is  being 
slowly  but  firmly  closed,  and  there  is 
little  in  modern  teaching  that  can  meet 
the  inroads  made  by  the  devastating 
knowledge  of  evil  of  which  we  have 


been  speaking;  little  that  can  build  up 
where  this  tears  down.  Study  of 
Greek  life,  with  its  incomparable  power 
of  shaping  existence  toward  the  beau- 
tiful, is  all  but  cast  aside;  most  unfor- 
tunately now,  when,  with  the  rush  of 
ignorant  peoples  to  our  shores,  it  might 
have  a  far-reaching  potency  never  at- 
tained before.  The  ignorance  of  con- 
temporary youth  regarding  that  other 
and  finer  loveliness  of  'Gospel  books' 
is  amazing.  More  and  more  we  are 
stripped  of  the  humanities;  the  incre- 
dulity of  science  in  contemplating  phil- 
osophy, art,  literature,  as  part  of  the 
educational  curriculum,  is  full  of  men- 
ace. There  has  never  been,  I  think,  in 
the  history  of  the  civilized  world,  a 
time  when  people  were  so  anxious  to 
cast  off  the  past.  In  our  eager  Mara- 
thon race  of  material  and  physical  pro- 
gress we  want  to  go  as  lightly  equipped 
as  possible.  The  aeroplane  carries 
small  luggage;  our  light  modern  mind 
is  ever  ready  to  throw  overboard  even 
its  precious  heritage,  in  its  eagerness 
for  swift  flight.  As  earlier  days  have 
reverenced  the  old,  we  reverence  the 
new,  and  are  all  too  insistently  con- 
temporaneous. 

We  need,  as  we  never  needed  before, 
a  broader  and  deeper  study  of  history, 
of  philosophy,  of  literature;  for  most  of 
our  young,  a  knowledge  of  the  mental 
and  spiritual  past  of  the  race  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  physical  past,  at  the  amoeba 
stage,  or  any  other.  Science,  much  as 
it  can  do  for  us,  can  never  meet  our 
deepest  need;  the  world  of  imaginative 
beauty  and  the  world  of  ethical  en- 
deavor are  apart  from  its  domain.  It 
has  no  spring  to  touch  the  will,  yet 
that  which  has,  the  magnificent  inher- 
itance of  our  literature,  is  more  and 
more  neglected  for  the  latest  machinery 
that  applied  science  has  devised,  or  the 
most  recent  treatise  on  insect,  bird,  or 
worm.  It  is  well  to  study  insect,  bird, 
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and  worm,  for  they  are  endlessly  in- 
teresting, but  I  maintain  that  neither 
the  full  sum  of  knowledge  concerning 
them,  nor  even  the  ultimate  fact  about 
the  ultimate  star,  can  be  a  substitute 
for  knowledge  of  the  idealism  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  of  the  categorical  im- 
perative of  Kant,  —  for  that  study  of 
the  humanities  which  means  preserv- 
ing, for  the  upbuilding  of  youth,  that 
which  was  best  and  finest  in  the  past, 
as  we  go  on  toward  the  future. 

If  the  swift  retort  should  come,  from 
those  who  think  the  present  the  only 
era  of  attainment  and  the  physical 
world  the  only  source  of  wisdom,  that 
the  past  is  full  of  villainies,  of  lapses 
from  high  standards,  one  can  but  say 
that  for  ethical  purposes  our  study 
should  be  frankly  a  selective  study, 
emphasizing  the  fine  and  high,  sub- 
ordinating the  evil.  There  is  no  hypo- 
crisy in  such  selection;  there  is  deliber- 
ate choice  of  the  higher  upon  which  to 
dwell,  as  a  formative  power,  quicken- 
ing feeling  and  imagination.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  a  woman,  by  resolute 
dwelling  on  things  noble  and  pure,  may 
shape  the  inner  nature  of  her  unborn 
child,  and  I  have  faith  to  believe  it. 
Even  so  should  the  nation  yet  to  be 
be  shaped  by  resolute  dwelling  on  the 
good.  It  was  not  all  cowardice,  as 
many  a  present  writer  thinks,  that  led 
the  mothers  of  earlier  days  to  say  little 
to  their  sons  and  daughters  regarding 
evil  things,  and  much  regarding  right 
things.  Doubtless  greater  frankness 
would  have  been  better,  yet  I  doubt  if 
our  protracted  dwelling  on  the  evil  will 
produce  better  results. 

Should  any  one  object  that  this  em- 
phasis on  the  good  means  suppression 
of  the  truth,  we  can  but  reply  that,  for 
the  rational  soul,  the  truth  is  not 
necessarily  the  mechanically  worked- 
out  sum  of  all  the  facts.  That  we  have 
forgotten  the  distinction  between  fact 
—  that  which  has  indeed  come  to  pass, 


but  which  may  be  momentary  —  and 
truth,  which  endures,  is  one  of  the 
many  signs  of  what  William  Sharp  calls 
the  *  spiritual  degradation '  of  our  time. 
Much  of  our  modern  thinking  and 
teaching,  much  of  our  realistic  fiction, 
rests  upon  a  failure  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction; much  that  is  indisputable  in 
individual  instances  of  wrong-doing 
may  be,  thank  God!  false  in  the  long 
run. 

'That  is  not  true,  scientifically  true,' 
we  hear  often  in  regard  to  some  fine 
hope  or  aspiration  of  the  race;  but  in 
the  real  import  of  the  term  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  scientific  truth.  It  is  a 
pity  that  a  word  of  such  profound  and 
distinctive  meaning  should  come  to  be 
more  and  more  exclusively  identified 
with  the  observation  of  physical  phe- 
nomena, and  the  formulation  of  phys- 
ical laws,  whereas  the  very  root-mean- 
ing of  the  word  true,  from  Anglo-Saxon 
treowe,  signifying  faithful,  gives  just- 
ification for  the  idealist's  belief  that 
vital  truth  is  partly  a  matter  of  the  will, 
not  of  mere  perception  and  of  intellect- 
ual deductions  drawn  therefrom.  We 
have  need  of  deeper  truth  than  that 
of  mere  fact;  and  the  truth  that  shall 
set  us  free  is  a  truth  of  choice,  of  selec- 
tion; it  embraces  that  part  of  human 
thought  and  human  experience  which 
is  worth  keeping. 

Faithfulness  to  the  best  and  finest  in 
the  past  and  in  the  present,  rather  than 
horrified  gaping  at  the  present's  worst, 
is  the  attitude  that  means  continued 
and  bettered  life,  for  we  become  what 
we  will.  What  are  we  offering,  in  the 
way  of  concrete  examples,  or  of  finely 
expressed  thought  about  virtue,  to  the 
young,  to  the  ignorant  nations  who  are 
pouring  in  upon  us,  that  will  help  them 
form  their  vision  of  the  perfect?  With 
our  narrowing  knowledge  of  the  great- 
er past,  our  choice  of  heroes  becomes 
more  and  more  local  and  national,  yet 
our  hierarchy  of  sacred  dead  is  too 
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small  to  afford  that  variety  of  heroic 
action  and  heroic  choice  that  should 
always  be  kept  before  the  minds  of 
youth.  We  teach  them  that  George 
Washington  never  told  a  lie;  we  teach 
them  something  —  and  there  could  be 
nothing  better  —  of  Lincoln;  but  those 
two  figures  are  lonely  upon  Olympus, 
and  the  great  tragic  story  of  the  way  in 
which  Lincoln  faced  the  greatest  crisis 
in  our  history  will  not  alone  suffice 
to  help  the  everyday  citizen  shape  his 
thought  and  action  toward  construc- 
tive idealism*.  The  lesser  heroes  of  our 
young  republic  have  acquitted  them- 
selves nobly  in  this  struggle  and  in 
that,  but  the  struggles  have  been  too 
closely  akin  in  nature  to  give  the  em- 
bryo hero  that  breadth  and  depth  of 
nurture  that  he  requires.  We  need  an 
enlarged  vision  of  history,  and  the 
sight  of  great  men  of  all  ages  faithful 
to  small  tasks  as  to  great;  we  need 
the  companionship  of  heroes  of  other 
times  and  of  other  nations,  and  not  of 
military  heroes  alone.  Saint  Francis 
with  his  unceasing  tenderness  to  man 
and  beast,  Father  Damien  at  work 
among  the  lepers,  might  far  better  oc- 
cupy the  pages  of  our  magazines,  than 
the  pictured  deeds  of  criminals  and  the 
achievements  of  contemporary  multi- 
millionaires. 

If  we  need  a  wider  range  of  concrete 
examples  of  the  good,  we  need  still 
more  a  wider  range  of  nobly  expressed 
ideals.  Our  thought  grows  narrow;  we 
smother  for  lack  of  breathing  space. 
Benjamin  Franklin's  philosophy  was 
far  from  grasping  the  best  of  life,  yet 
we  remember  him  better  than  we  do 
our  Emerson,  whose  plea  for  spiritual 
values  as  the  only  real  ones  is  lost  in 
the  louder  and  louder  groaning  of  the 
wheels  of  our  machinery.  The  ideal- 
ism that  is  taught  the  young  in  Sun- 
day schools,  is  too  often  inextricably 
bound  up  with  unnecessary  theology; 
and  many  and  many  a  pupil,  in  discard- 


ing the  latter,  discards  the  other  also. 
The  ideal  of  success  upheld  in  much 
journalistic  admonition  is  often  rather 
mean  and  low;  the  young  of  this  coun- 
try need  no  printed  incentives  to  urge 
them  into  commercialism  and  the  vic- 
tories of  trade.  The  best  influences 
that  are  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  are  those  which  concern  social 
responsibilities  and  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  Yet  all  this  thought  and  en- 
deavor should  supplement  and  not  su- 
persede, as  it  is  doing,  a  deep  concern 
with  the  things  of  the  spirit;  and  no 
admonition  regarding  hygiene  for  one's 
self  or  others  is  a  substitute  for  — 

A  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

The  great  things  of  the  past  in  all  na- 
tions, history  can  teach  us;  the  possi- 
ble, both  literature  and  philosophy  can 
teach  us.  We  must  forego  no  noble 
expression  of  idealistic  faith,  lest  we 
impoverish  our  own  souls,  and  beggar 
those  who  come  after  us.  The  pure  in- 
tellectual passion  of  Bacon's  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  the  noble  stoicism  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  spiritual  vision  of 
Plato,  of  Spenser,  the  heroic  strain  of 
Wordsworth's  *  Liberty  Sonnets'  and 
his  'Happy  Warrior,'  Shelley's  ardent 
and  generous  sympathy,  Browning's 
dynamic  spiritual  force,  should  make 
up  part  of  our  life  and  thought,  check- 
ing our  insistent  impulse  toward  me- 
chanical things,  and  correcting  the  evil 
within  and  without.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  we  need  a  revival  of  interest 
in  great  poetry. 

'Now  therein  of  all  sciences,'  said  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  'is  our  poet  the  mon- 
arch. For  he  doth  not  only  show  the 
way,  but  giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect 
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into  the  way  as  will  entice  any  man  to 
enter  it.  ...  He  cometh  to  you  with 
words  set  in  delightful  proportion, 
either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared 
for,  the  well-enchanting  skill  of  music; 
and  with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh 
unto  you,  with  a  tale  which  holdeth 
children  from  play,  and  old  men  from 
the  chimney-corner,  and,  pretending 
no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of 
the  mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue.' 

The  poet's  *  perfect  picture'  of  the 
good,  the  great  image,  causes  noble 
passion,  wakes  us  out  of  our  *  habitual 
calm,'  and  stirs  us  almost  beyond  our 
possibilities.  The  imagination  is  the 
miracle-working  power  in  human  na- 
ture; through  it  alone  can  the  human 
soul  come  to  its  own.  Only  that  which 
is  fine  and  high  can  feed  it  aright, 
while  baseness  can  make  of  it  a  destruc- 
tive tool  of  terrible  power.  As  I  think 
back  to  childhood,  I  can  remember  the 
devastating  effect  that  one  tale  of  cru- 
elty had  upon  my  mind,  haunting  me 
by  day  in  vivid  pictures,  turning  my 
dreams  to  horror,  and  making  me, 
while  the  obsession  lasted,  believe  that 
the  world  of  grown  folk  must  be  all 
alike  cruel.  So,  too,  the  compelling  vis- 
ion of  the  good  came  through  concrete 
instances;  and  the  people,  both  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead,  in  whom  I  passion- 
ately believed,  shaped  all  my  faith. 

The  imagination  of  youth,  —  there  is 
no  power  like  it,  no  machine  that  can 
equal  it  in  dynamic  force,  nothing  so 
full  of  power,  so  full  of  danger.  We 
become  that  which  we  look  upon,  con- 
template, remember;  it  is  for  this  that 
I  dread  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  long, 
imaginative  picturing  of  our  neighbor's 
sins  now  presented  in  our  periodicals. 
Images  of  evil  can  hardly  help  dim- 
ming and  tarnishing  the  bright  ideals 


of  youth;  is  there  no  way — with  all  our 
modern  wisdom  can  we  find  no  way  — 
of  limiting  our  exposure  of  crime  to  the 
people  who  can  be  of  service  in  helping 
check  it,  and  keeping  it  from  those  who 
cannot  help,  but  can  only  be  silently 
hurt?  A  moment,  an  hour  of  some  fresh 
vision,  and  a  child's  destiny  is  perhaps 
decided  for  good  or  for  ill.  One  after- 
noon's reading  of  Spenser  made  the 
boy  Keats  a  poet;  who,  knowing  the 
potency  of  brief  experience  in  the  flush 
of  youth,  can  doubt  the  lasting  wrong 
wrought  again  and  again  by  the  sudden 
shock  of  contact  with  things  evil? 

Many  images  of  wrong  must  of  ne- 
cessity come  to  the  young;  let  them 
not  be  multiplied  in  our  feverish  and 
morbid  fashion  of  to-day.  Above  all, 
let  them  be  crowded  out  by  constant 
suggestion  of  noble  images  and  noble 
thought,  which  will  work  both  con- 
sciously and  subconsciously,  shaping 
the  dream  when  the  dreamer  is  least 
aware.  To  hold  up  before  the  ardent 
and  impressionable  young  that  which 
they  may  become  in  strength,  in  puri- 
ty, would  surely  be  better  than  placing 
before  them  this  perpetual  moving- 
picture  show  of  our  civic  and  national 
transgressions.  I  can  but  believe,  as  I 
read  article  after  article  of  exposure, 
that  this  continued  presentation  to 
youth  of  the  unholy  side  of  life,  with 
our  increasing  tendency  to  make  edu- 
cation a  mere  matter  of  the  intellect 
and  of  the  eye,  is  bound  to  lessen  the 
moral  energy  of  the  race.  Would  it  not 
be  better  if  we  were  more  diligent  in 
searching  history,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, for  *  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatso- 
ever things  are  of  good  report,'  and 
in  bidding  the  young  think  on  these 
things  ? 
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WHEN,  in  the  late  winter  of  1893,  I 
left  New  York  for  Pittsburg,  at  the  ur- 
gent invitation  of  my  friend  Amin,  I 
had  no  definite  object  in  view.  My 
vague  longing  'to  become  an  Amer- 
ican '  did  not  spring  from  any  actual 
knowledge  I  had  of  American  life  and 
institutions,  beyond  the  fragmentary 
information  I  had  obtained  from  the 
missionaries  in  Syria  and  some  coun- 
trymen in  New  York.  I  turned  my 
back  on  the  Syrian  colony  because  of 
my  dissatisfaction  with  its  business  and 
social  life,  and  went  out  led  by  one  of 
my  alluring  dreams.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  future  could  not  be  less  fortun- 
ate than  the  past,  and  that  it  might 
prove  greater  and  much  more  benefi- 
cent. The  small  assortment  of  Orient- 
al silks  which  I  carried  in  a  valise, 
and  the  letters  from  Dr.  Gregg  and 
Dr.  van  Dyke,  testifying  to  my  hon- 
esty, were  the  only  visible  supports  of 
my  optimistic  hopes  for  the  future. 

In  Pittsburg,  where  I  sojourned  for 
about  two  months,  Amin  and  I,  like 
our  countrymen  of  the  primitive  church 
in  Jerusalem,  'had  all  things  common.' 
We  abrogated  the  law  of  private  prop- 
erty between  us  altogether.  Whether  of 
books,  clothing,  money,  or  even  letters, 
there  was  no  '  This  is  mine '  and  '  This 
is  thine ' ;  all  that  we  possessed  was  ours. 
Oriental  sentimentalism  and  brother- 
ly feelings  reached  their  height  with  us 
when  we  vowed  that  'so  long  as  we 

1  Mr.  Rihbany's  autobiography  began  in  the 
November  Atlantic.  —  THE  EDITORS, 


both  shall  live,  we  will  have  a  common 
purse  and  share  to  the  utmost  each 
other's  joys  and  sorrows.'  In  our  shar- 
ing the  one  bed  and  eating  our  meals  at 
a  restaurant  on  one  'twenty-one-meal 
ticket'  there  was  nothing  particularly 
interesting  to  the  public.  But  when 
we  wore  one  another's  clothes,  being 
different  in  size,  we  attracted  some 
attention. 

Our  final  plan  for  the  future  was 
that  we  would  enter  college  together  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Amin,  as  I 
have  already  said  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  of  Beyrout,  Syria, 
but  he  was  wise  enough  to  suppose  that 
there  were  '  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth'  than  he  had  yet  learned,  and 
that  a  course  of  study  in  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge  in  one  of  the 
leading  universities  of  this  country 
would  not,  in  his  case,  be  superfluous. 
To  secure  funds  for  this  worthy  purpose 
we  decided  to  travel  in  these  states, 
and,  wherever  possible,  lecture  before 
churches  and  societies  on  the  Holy 
Land,  sell  goods,  seek  financial  aid  by 
whatever  other  honorable  means,  and, 
as  soon  as  our  financial  circumstances 
warranted,  apply  for  admission  at  that 
great  university  which  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  nearest  to  us.  My  friend, 
who  had  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  was  to  be  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm.  He  was  to  address 
the  large  assemblies  on  Sundays  and 
other  occasions,  and  I,  who  had  never 
spoken  English  in  public,  was  to  screw 
my  courage  to  the  sticking  point  and 
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address  small  groups,  in  parlors  and  at 
prayer-meetings.  Our  choice  of  a  vo- 
cation was  to  be  made  while  in  college, 
with  the  assistance  of  our  professors. 

But  our  snug  plan  was  ere  long  des- 
tined to  fail,  and  our  fraternal  vow  to 
be  broken.  We  started  out  on  our  *  lec- 
turing' tour  in  the  summer,  when  the 
activities  of  the  churches  are  at  their 
lowest  ebb.  We  encountered  the  ab- 
sorbing excitement  of  the  World's  Fair, 
which  was  in  progress  at  Chicago,  and 
plunged  into  the  memorable  financial 
panic  of  1893.  The  public  mind  was  not 
in  tune  for  lectures  on  the  Holy  Land, 
or  any  other  land,  and  there  was  very 
little  money  available  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  to  invest  in  Oriental  silks. 
And  what  I  felt  was  the  severest  trial 
to  me  was  that  my  beloved  friend, 
Amin,  proved  decidedly  '  infirm  of  pur- 
pose.' The  least  difficulty  discouraged 
him.  He  was  a  complete  failure  as  a 
public  speaker,  and  whenever  he  could 
dispose  of  a  piece  of  silk,  he  sold  it  at 
cost  and  spent  the  money  in  defraying 
his  expenses.  Late  that  summer,  ut- 
terly crushed  by  the  many  difficulties 
which  beset  our  way,  he  left  me,  for 
aye,  and  joined  some  members  of  his 
family  who  were  at  the  World's  Fair. 

I  was  left  alone,  battling  against  a 
sea  of  trouble.  However,  I  made  a 
resolution  which  never  was  broken, 
namely,  that,  while  I  longed  passion- 
ately for  that  unaffected,  juvenile 
warmth  of  Syrian  friendship,  I  would 
enter  into  no  new  partnership  of  any 
sort  with  any  one  of  my  countrymen. 
I  thought  I  could  hear  the  same  voice 
which  s.aid  to  my  namesake,  Abraham, 
'  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from 
thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's 
house,  into  the  land  I  will  show  thee.' 
I  renewed  my  resolution  to  do  my  ut- 
most to  secure  a  college  education,  or 
in  some  other  way  relate  myself  to  the 
higher  life  of  America. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  my 


friend  Amin,  my  career  as  a  *  silk-sell- 
er,' which  had  by  no  means  been  an 
ideal  success,  came  to  an  end.  I  cer- 
tainly lacked  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
sagacity  of  the  merchant.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  letting  the  customer  'look  out 
for  herself;  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
guard  her  interests  with  a  scrupulous 
care.  I  would  point  out  to  the  pro- 
spective purchaser  all  the  flaws  in  a 
piece  of  silk,  in  advance,  believing  that 
the  excellencies  were  too  obvious  to 
be  detailed.  Whenever  I  was  asked 
whether  the  goods  were  all  handmade, 
I  would  answer  that  while  I  was  mor- 
ally certain  that  they  were, '  I  could  not 
swear  to  it,'  because  I  had  never  seen 
the  process  with  my  own  eyes.  Such 
conduct  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
my  honesty  never  was  accustomed  to 
failing,  but  to  my  theory  that  the  busi- 
ness I  was  in  was  mean  enough  without 
lying  about  it.  Consequently,  the  high 
prices  of  the  goods,  coupled  with  my 
uncalled-for  conscientiousness,  were  by 
no  means  conducive  to  winning  the 
confidence  of  would-be  purchasers  and 
to  doing  a  'rushing  business.'  I  re- 
turned the  goods  to  the  merchant  who 
had  been  my  source  of  supply  in  silks 
during  my  business  career,  and  decided 
to  pursue  my  life's  ideal  as  a  'lecturer/ 
My  struggles  with  the  English  lan- 
guage (which  have  not  yet  ceased)  were 
at  times  very  hard.  It  is  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  realize  the  agonizing  in- 
ward struggles  of  a  person  who  has  lost 
the  power  of  speech.  When  I  was  first 
compelled  to  set  aside  my  mother- 
tongue  and  use  English  exclusively  as 
my  medium  of  expression,  the  sphere  of 
my  life  seemed  to  shrink  to  a  very  small 
disk.  My  pretentious  purpose  of  sud- 
denly becoming  a  lecturer  on  Oriental 
customs,  in  a  language  in  which  prac- 
tically I  had  never  conversed,  might 
have  seemed  to  any  one  who  knew  me 
like  an  act  of  faith  in  the  miraculous 
gift  of  tongues.  My  youthful  desire 
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was  not  only  to  inform  but  to  move 
my  hearers.  Consequently,  my  groping 
before  an  audience  for  suitable  diction 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  my  uncer- 
tain vocabulary  was  often  pitiable. 

The  exceptions  in  English  grammar 
seemed  to  me  to  be  more  than  the 
rules.  The  difference  between  the  con- 
ventional and  the  actual  sounds  of 
such  words  as  *  victuals'  and  *  colonel' 
seemed  to  me  to  be  perfectly  scandal- 
ous. The  letter  c  is  certainly  a  super- 
fluity in  the  English  language;  it  is 
never  anything  else  but  either  k  or  s. 
In  my  native  language,  the  Arabic, 
the  accent  is  always  put  as  near  the  end 
of  a  word  as  possible;  in  the  English, 
as  near  the  beginning  as  possible. 
Therefore,  in  using  my  adopted  tongue, 
I  was  tossed  between  the  two  extremes 
and  very  often  *  split  the  difference '  by 
taking  a  middle  course.  The  sounds 
of  the  letters  «?,  p,  and  the  hard  g,  are 
not  represented  in  the  Arabic.  They 
are  symbolized  in  transliteration  by 
the  equivalents  of  /,  6,  and  k.  On 
numerous  occasions,  therefore,  and  es- 
pecially when  I  waxed  eloquent,  my 
tongue  would  mix  these  sounds  hope- 
lessly, to  the  amused  surprise  of  my 
hearers.  I  would  say  'coal'  when  I 
meant  'goal,'  'pig  man'  for  'big  man,' 
'buy'  for  'pie,'  'ferry'  for  'very,'  and 
vice  versa.  For  some  time  I  had,  of 
course,  to  think  in  Arabic  and  try  to 
translate  my  thoughts  literally  into 
English,  which  practice  caused  me 
many  troubles,  especially  in  the  use  of 
the  connectives.  On  one  occasion, 
when  an  American  gentleman  told  me 
that  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  I, 
rejoicing  to  claim  fellowship  with  him, 
sought  to  say  what  should  have  been, 
'We  are  brethren  in  Christ,'  I  said, 
'We  are  brothers,  by  Jesus.'  My  Pres- 
byterian friend  put  his  finger  on  his 
lip  in  pious  fashion,  and,  with  elevated 
brows  and  a  most  sympathetic  smile, 
said,  'That  is  swearing!' 


But  in  my  early  struggles  with  Eng- 
lish, I  derived  much  negative  consola- 
tion from  the  mistakes  Americans  made 
in  pronouncing  my  name.  None  of 
them  could  pronounce  it  correctly  — 
Rih-ba'-ny — without  my  assistance.  I 
have  been  called  Rib'-beny,  Richbany, 
Ribary,  Laborny,  Rabonie,  and  many 
other  names.  An  enterprising  Sunday 
School  superintendent  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in- 
troduced me  to  his  school  by  saying, 
'Now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  Mr.  Rehoboam!'  The  prefixing  of 
'Mr.'  to  the  name  of  the  scion  of  King 
Solomon  seemed  to  me  to  annihilate 
time  and  space,  and  showed  me  plainly 
how  the  past  might  be  brought  forward 
and  made  to  serve  the  present. 


ii 

But  my  struggles  with  the  techni- 
calities of  language  were  not  the  only 
pains  of  my  second  birth  into  the 
new  environment.  The  social  readjust- 
ments were  even  more  difficult  to  effect. 
Coming  into  the  house  in  Syria,  a  guest 
removes  his  shoes  from  his  feet  at  the 
door,  but  keeps  his  fez  or  turban  on. 
It  was  no  easy  matter,  therefore,  for 
me,  on  going  into  an  American  home, 
to  realize  instantly  which  extremity  to 
uncover. 

The  poetic  Oriental  mind  extends 
hospitality  in  a  very  warm  and  dra- 
matic manner.  The  would-be  guest, 
although  able  and  willing  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  expects  to  be 
urged  repeatedly  by  the  would-be  host, 
to  have  all  his  feigned  objections  over- 
ruled, to  be  even  pulled  bodily  into  the 
house  before  he  gives  his  consent.  By 
following  such  tactics  in  this  country,  I 
lost  many  a  precious  privilege.  The 
brevity  of  the  American  invitation  dis- 
tressed me  greatly.  Whenever  I  was 
told,  'We  should  be  much  pleased  to 
have  you  come  in  and  have  dinner  with 
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us,  if  you  can/  I  would  answer,  'No, 
thank  you;  I  cannot  possibly  come/ 
when  I  had  it  in  mind  all  the  time  that 
I  would  gladly  accept  if  they  would 
only  urge  me.  But  they  would  let  me 
go!  They  would  take  me  at  my  word 
(as  they  should  not  do,  I  thought,  in 
such  matters)  to  my  great  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  not  very  long,  how- 
ever, before  I  became  on  this  point 
thoroughly  Americanized. 

The  prominence  of  woman  in  domes- 
tic and  social  affairs  seemed  to  me,  when 
I  first  came  in  close  touch  with  Amer- 
ican society,  a  strange  and  unnatural 
phenomenon.  While  in  Syria,  con- 
trary to  the  view  which  generally  pre- 
vails in  this  country,  the  woman  is  not 
considered  a  slave  by  the  man,  yet  in 
all  important  domestic  and  social  mat- 
ters she  is  looked  upon  as  only  his  silent 
partner.  The  American  woman  is  by 
no  means  silent;  she  finds  it  neither 
convenient  nor  necessary  to  assume 
such  an  attitude. 

The  first  opportunity  I  had  of  mak- 
ing close  observation  of  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  American  woman  was  at 
the  home  of  a  Methodist  minister  where 
I  proved  sensible  and  fortunate  enough 
to  accept  'without  controversy*  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  His  wife  presided 
at  the  table  with  so  much  grace  and 
dignity  that  my  astonishment  at  the 
supreme  authority  she  exercised  on 
the  occasion  was  deeply  tinged  with 
respect.  How  harmonious  the  husband 
and  wife  seemed !  What  mutual  regard ! 
What  delicacy  of  behavior  toward  each 
other!  But  I  could  not  avoid  asking, 
subjectively,  'Is  all  this  really  genu- 
ine? Does  this  man  treat  his  wife  in 
this  manner  always,  or  only  when  they 
have  company?  Why,  my  host  seems 
to  be  in  .the  hands  of  his  wife  like  the 
clay  in  the  .hands  of  the  potter!  Why 
should  a  woman  be  given  so  much  lati- 
tude?' and  so  forth.  When,  later  in  the 
evening,  upon  retiring,  the  lady  said  to 


her  husband,  'Good-night,  dear/  and 
kissed  him  in  my  presence,  the  act  seem- 
ed to  me  distressingly  unseemly.  It  is 
no  longer  distressing  to  me/  1 

It  should  not  be  counted  against  an 
Oriental  that  he  is  unable  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time  to  invest  such 
phases  of  conduct  with  high  idealism. 
If  his  instincts  are  normal,  intimate 
associations  with  the  better  class  of 
Americans  cannot  fail  to  change  his 
sentiments  and  clarify  his  vision.  Not 
many  years  will  be  required  to  reveal 
to  him  the  elevating  beauty  of  a  wo- 
man's being  the  queen  of  her  home, 
with  her  husband  as  a  knight-errant  by 
her  side;  to  teach  him  that  America,  as 
the  heir  to  the  noblest  traditions  of 
northwestern  Europe,  has  discovered 
that  which  neither  the  Oriental  peo- 
ples, ancient  Egypt,  Greece  nor  Rome 
succeeded  in  discovering,  namely,  that 
true  civilization  can  arise  only  from  a 
mutual  regard  of  the  equal  rights,  and, 
within  the  family  circle,  the  mutual 
love  of  man,  woman,  and  child. 

All  such  discipline,  however,  was  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  economic 
difficulties  which  beset  my  way,  put 
my  optimism  to  the  severest  test,  and 
seriously  threatened  my  stoutest  reso- 
lutions. In  my  travels  westward,  the 
expressions,  'These  are  very  hard 
times/  'The  summer  is  a  dull  season 
for  the  churches/  'Not  many  people 
care  for  lectures  this  time  of  year/  tor- 
tured my  hearing  everywhere.  It  was 
so  difficult  for  me  to  secure  money 
enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
In  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  I  longed 
for  the  first  time  for  the  'flesh-pots  of 
Egypt'  and  wished  that  I  had  never 
left  Syria.  In  my  search  for  a  cheap 
lodging-place,  I  was  directed  by  a  po- 
lice officer  to  an  old  house  which  seem- 
ed to  me  the  symbol  of  desolation.  An 

1  Mr.  Rihbany  has  been  for  many  years  hap- 
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elderly  lady,  who  appeared  very  eco- 
nomical in  smiling,  'showed  me  into  my 
room 'and  disappeared.  As  my  weary 
arm  dropped  the  valise  inside  the  door, 
every  sustaining  power  in  me  seemed 
to  give  way.  Sobs  and  tears  poured 
forth  simultaneously  with,  '  Why  did  I 
ever  leave  Syria  ? '  *  Why  did  I  not  stay 
in  New  York?'  'Is  this  what  America 
has  for  me?'  and  other  questions  with 
which  I  besieged  the  deaf  ears  of  a 
lonely  world.  The  fact  that  my  host- 
ess served  no  meals  afforded  me  an  ex- 
cellent excuse  to  ask  her  to  direct  me 
to  a  *  real '  boarding-house.  She  did  so, 
and  I  transferred  my  headquarters  to  a 
more  cheery  dwelling,  where  the  land- 
lady smiled  graciously  and  generous- 
ly, and  the  presence  of  fellow  guests 
helped  to  lighten  my  burdens. 

The  veiling  of  the  future  from  mortal 
eyes,  is,  I  believe,  a  divine  provision 
whose  purpose  seems  to  be  to  tap  the 
springs  of  heroism  in  human  nature 
and  to  equip  the  soul  with  the  wings 
of  hope.  Nevertheless,  this  blessed 
mystery  has  its  drawbacks.  Prolonged 
uncertainty  of  the  future  in  those  days 
of  loneliness  and  poverty  threatened 
to  sink  the  goal  of  life  below  the  hori- 
zon and  make  of  me  a  wanderer  in  a 
strange  land.  The  alternation  of  life  . 
between  the  two  extremes,  feast  and 
famine,  is  never  conducive  to  connected 
planning  and  constancy  of  endeavor. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  I  spent  a  whole 
week  in  strenuous  but  utterly  fruitless 
endeavor  to  secure  opportunities  to 
earn  some  money.  Having  had  to  pay 
in  advance  for  my  week's  keep  at  a 
very  frugal  boarding-house,  I  had  only 
ten  cents  left,  which  I  put  in  the  'col- 
lection plate,'  at  a  Salvation  Army 
meeting.  To  be  penniless  was  not 
entirely  new  to  me,  but  as  the  week 
drew  to  a  close,  the  question  where 
I  was  going  to  secure  money  enough 
with  which  to  leave  Columbus  became 
terribly  oppressive.  There  was  one 


more  venture  for  me  to  make.  I  had 
the  name  of  a  Methodist  minister,  a 
Mr.  Jackson,  whom  I  had  not  yet  seen 
during  my  sojourn  in  the  capital  of 
Ohio.  My  courageous  plan  was  to  call 
on  this  clergyman  and  request  him 
either  to  give  me  the  chance  to  lecture 
in  his  church  for  a  small  financial  com- 
pensation or  to  lend  me  money  enough 
to  enable  me  to  leave  Columbus.  The 
distance  from  my  boarding-house  to  his 
residence  measured,  if  I  may  trust  my 
memory,  twenty-four  blocks,  which  I 
walked  in  what  seemed  to  me  the  hot- 
test day  in  the  calendar  of  the  years. 
My  general  appearance  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  parsonage  was  not  exact- 
ly what  I  should  call  a  clear  title  to 
confidence  and  the  securing  of  credit. 
Nevertheless,  I  made  my  application 
with  a  creditable  show  of  firmness, 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyman, 
who  was  just  recovering  from  a  long 
illness,  my  letters  of  recommendation. 
He  disposed  of  my  request  to  lecture 
in  his  church  by  saying,  'There  is  no 
possible  chance  for  the  present.'  When 
I  applied  for  a  loan  of  five  dollars,  his 
pale  face  lighted  up  with  a  short-lived 
smile  as  he  asked, 'Do  you  expect  you 
will  get  it?'  'Y-e-s,'  I  answered,  'and 
to  return  it,  also.'  'When  would  you 
return  it?'  he  asked  again.  Falling 
back  upon  the  Biblical  language  of  my 
kinsmen,  I  said,  'If  God  prolong  my 
life  and  prosper  me,  I  will  pay  you.' 
Assuming  the  attitude  of  perplexed 
charity,  Mr.  Jackson  said,  'I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  the  man  to 
whom  these  letters  pertain,  nor,  if  you 
are  the  man,  how  you  secured  them  in 
the  first  place;  but  I  am  going  to  try 
you.  Here  is  five  dollars.'  'Certainly 
God  has  not  left  this  world,'  I  said  in- 
wardly, as  I  received  the  money  from 
the  good  man's  hand.  It  was  only  a 
week  thence  when  God  did  prosper  me 
just  enough  so  that  I  was  able  to  return 
to  Mr.  Jackson  his  money  and  I  re- 
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ceived  a  letter  from  him  (which  I  still 
treasure)  thanking  me  for  my  'prompt- 
ness* and  wishing  me  all  kinds  of 
success. 

But  the  choicest  of  the  events  of  my 
Wilderness-of-Sinai  discipline  since  I 
had  left  New  York,  occurred  at  Elyria, 
Ohio.  I  reached  that  town  late  in  the 
evening  with  a  very  small  sum  of  money 
in  my  purse  —  something  less  than 
two  dollars.  The  severe  economic  strug- 
gles of  the  immediate  past  had  taught 
me  to  be  abnormally  cautious  in  spend- 
ing money.  Failing  to  secure  accom- 
modation at  either  of  the  two  cheap 
boarding-houses  in  the  town,  I  ven- 
tured into  a  hotel  with  very  noticeable 
timidity.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  clerk 
told  me  that  my  lodging  there  would 
cost  me  seventy-five  cents,  I  departed. 
I  had  the  name  of  a  prominent  minis- 
ter in  the  town  on  whom  I  thought  I 
would  call  first,  and,  if  he  promised 
me  the  opportunity  to  lecture  in  his 
church,  I  might  feel  free  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  lodging  at  a  hotel. 

My  experience  with  that  divine  was 
not  pleasant  enough  to  permit  of  the 
mention  of  his  name  and  denomina- 
tion. When  I  stated  my  case  to  him,  he 
assumed  a  decidedly  combative  atti- 
tude. I  was  so  weary  that  I  should  have 
been  most  grateful  for  a  few  minutes' 
rest  in  one  of  the  many  upholstered 
chairs  which  graced  the  living-room, 
but  the  elderly  gentleman  stood  in  the 
door  and  kept  me  standing  in  the  hall, 
while  he  quizzed  me  as  follows :  — 

'Did  you  say  that  your  purpose  in 
lecturing  in  the  churches  is  to  secure 
funds  to  go  to  college?' 

'Yes.' 

'Well,  I  doubt  it.  I  have  seen  many 
fellows  such  as  you.  What  college  do 
you  expect  to  enter?' 

'I  do  not  yet  know,  but  it  will  be 
some  good  college.' 

'You  don't  even  know  what  college 
you  expect  to  enter?  I  can  say  one 


thing  for  all  of  you  "  traveling  stud- 
ents." You  are  very  cunning.' 

'But  I  can  show  good  letters  of 
recommendation  from .' 

'It  would  do  no  good.  Keep  your 
letters  to  yourself.  I  have  seen  many 
such  documents.' 

'Now,  Dr.  W.,  all  I  ask  for  is  that 
you  give  me  the  chance  to  prove  to  you 
that  I  am  an  honest  man,  for  I  feel 
badly  hurt  by  your  words.' 

'Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  sorry  I  can  do  no- 
thing for  you.  Good-night,  sir!' 

The  unexpected  assault  upon  my 
integrity  and  veracity  intensified  the 
darkness  of  the  night  into  which  I 
plunged  again,  wounded  to  the  heart. 
It  was  distressing  enough  to  be  home- 
less, weary,  and  in  want;  but  to  be 
accused  of  being  a  swindler  seemed  to 
overshadow  all  other  trials.  But  hope 
triumphed  over  despair  and  pointed 
me  to  the  best  which  was  yet  to  be.  I 
returned  to  the  railway  station  with 
the  intention  of  spending  the  night 
there.  But  the  ticket-agent  thought 
differently.  His  'orders'  required  him 
to  lock  the  doors  of  the  station  at  a 
certain  hour  in  the  night,  leaving  no 
transient  lodgers  inside.  I  moved  from 
the  station  to  the  park  and  stretched 
my  weary  mortal  coil  on  one  of  the 
benches.  The  air  was  balmy,  and  I  had 
as  good  a  pillow  (the  iron  arm  of  the 
bench)  as  my  countryman  of  old, 
Jacob,  had  at  Peniel.  There  I  would 
spend  the  night  under  the  beneficent 
heavens,  meditating  while  awake  upon 
the  time  when  I  should  close  the  doors 
of  some  great  university  behind  me, 
departing  not  thence  until  I  had  be- 
come a  full-fledged  scholar. 

At  about  midnight,  the  sequel  of  the 
balmy  air  which  enabled  me  to  sleep 
in  the  park  comfortably  without  extra 
covering  arrived.  The  heavens  wept 
over  me  large  generous  tears  which 
drove  me  to  a  pretentious  hotel  near 
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by,  where  the  *  night  clerk'  met  me  in 
a  stern  business-like  manner  and  most 
cruelly  charged  me  fifty  cents  for  half 
a  night's  lodging  in  the  cheapest  room 
he  had, 

in 

But  life's  smiles  are,  on  the  whole, 
much  more  numerous  than  its  frowns, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  its  afflictions, 
this  world  is  keyed  to  goodness.  My 
first  appearance  before  an  American 
audience  occurred  at  New  Brighton, 
Pennsylvania,  where,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  a  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  permitted  me  to 
speak  on  the  Holy  Land  at  his  prayer- 
meeting.  As  the  meeting  (which  was 
not  of  the  ordinary  drowsy  type)  pro- 
gressed, my  whole  soul  said,  'Lord,  it  is 
good  to  be  here.'  The  minister,  who 
was  past  middle  age  and  wore  a  most 
benignant  countenance,  conducted  the 
service  with  such  simple  dignity  and 
sweetness  of  spirit  that  the  whole 
scene  was  transformed  into  a  benedic- 
tion. His  lesson  was  from  Acts  xn, 
the  story  of  Peter's  miraculous  release 
from  prison.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sweet,  informing,  and  persuasive  mod- 
ulations of  that  preacher's  voice  as 
he  sought  to  show  that  although  the 
band  of  Christians  who  were  gathered 
together  at  the  house  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  John,  were  praying  for  the 
release  of  the  imprisoned  apostle,  yet 
when  they  were  told  by  the  damsel, 
Rhoda,  that  Peter  stood  at  the  door, 
they  were  afraid  to  open  and  receive 
the  answer  to  their  prayer.  'They 
prayed  God  to  bring  Peter  to  them,' 
said  the  preacher.  'God  did  bring  the 
apostle  to  the  door,  but  those  praying 
Christians  were  afraid  to  open  and 
say,  "Come  in!" 

I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  initial  cause  of  my  decision  to  enter 
the  ministry,  nor  to  point  to  the  exact 
time  when  I  was  '  called '  to  it.  What  I 
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am  certain  of,  however,  is  that  the 
influences  of  such  occasions  as  the  one 
mentioned  above  did  more  than  any 
others  I  know  to  lead  me  to  the  pulpit. 
It  was  the  virile  and  irresistible  leaven 
of  the  characters  of  those' Christians  of 
the  various  denominations,  who  did  not 
so  much  profess  correct  creeds  as  re- 
flect the  life  of  the  Master  in  their  own 
lives,  which  led  me  in  a  mysterious  way 
to  add  to  my  decision  to  enter  college 
the  decision  to  make  my  life-work  the 
holy  ministry  of  religion. 

When  I  stood  up  to  address  the 
meeting,  the  cordial,  sympathetic  atti- 
tude of  the  audience  soon  calmed  the 
violent  beating  of  my  heart  and  stop- 
ped the  knocking  of  my  knees  together, 
but  it  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  my 
grammar  and  diction.  The  nouns  and 
the  verbs  often  stood  at  cross-purposes 
in  my  remarks,  and  the  adjectives  and 
adverbs  interchanged  positions,  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  My  im- 
promptu literal  translation  of  Arabic 
into  English  greatly  puzzled  the  minds 
of  my  hearers,  and,  at  times,  it  was 
difficult  even  for  me  to  know  fully 
what  I  was  saying  or  wanted  to  say. 
Notwithstanding  all  that,  however,  I 
managed  in  closing  to  shift  from  Syria 
to  America  and  eulogize  George  Wash- 
ington. The  minister  asked  for  a  con- 
tribution for  me  to  help  me  go  to  col- 
lege. As  my  engagement  to  speak  had 
not  been  made  known  to  my  hearers 
before  they  came  to  the  meeting,  many 
of  them  were  unprepared  to  give;  the 
contribution  was  therefore  small,  but 
the  meeting  was  rich  in  good  things, 
and  I  went  away  in  a  happy  and  opti- 
mistic frame  of  mind. 

If  any  one  had  told  me  on  that  even- 
ing in  New  Brighton  that  less  than 
three  years  later  I  was  to  become  the 
regular  minister  of  an  American  con- 
gregation and  a  'stump  speaker'  in 
favor  of  the  'gold  standard,'  I  should 
have  considered  him  a  very  flighty  day- 
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dreamer.  But  America,  the  mother  of 
modern  wonders,  began  to  reveal  itself 
to  me  and  in  me.  I  soon  became  pos- 
sessed by  the  consciousness  that  the 
whole  country  was  a  vast  university 
which  offered  a  thousand  incentives  to 
progress;  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  born  again  in  a  land  which  more 
than  any  other  on  our  planet  estab- 
lishes the  truth  of  the  New  Testament 
promise,  'Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.' 

The  Oriental,  as  a  rule,  lives  his  life 
in  a  general  way,  allowing  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  area  to  remain  rather  cha- 
otic. The  American  lives  his  life  in  de- 
tail, with  order  as  its  basic  principle. 
I  was  very  curious  to  know,  after  leav- 
ing New  York  and  Pittsburg,  how  the 
smaller  towns  of  America  would  im- 
press me.  Were  they  as  insignificant 
and  as  wanting  in  enterprise  and  cul- 
ture compared  with  those  large  cities, 
as  the  Syrian  towns  compared  with 
Beyrout  and  Damascus?  I  was  rap- 
turously amazed  to  find  every  small 
city  and  town  to  be  New  York  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Each  town  had  its  '  Main 
Street'  and  'Washington  Street'  and 
many  other  streets.  Each  town  had  its 
Town  Hall,  post-office,  banks,  news- 
papers, schools,  and  churches.  And, 
oh,  the  home  libraries,  the  musical 
instruments,  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
the  'striking'  clocks,  and,  above  all, 
that  idealism  which  makes  the  Ameri- 
can woman,  after  doing  her  housework, 
'dress  up  for  the  afternoon,'  dash  a 
little  powder  on  her  nose  and  turn  to 
her  books  or  her  piano.  Certainly, 
such  a  nation  is  not '  sunk  deep  in  crass 
materialism.' 

I  was  told  while  in  Syria  that  in 
America  money  could  be  picked  up  ev- 
erywhere. That  was  not  true.  But  I 
found  that  infinitely  better  things  than 
money  —  knowledge,  freedom,  self-re- 
liance, order,  cleanliness,  sovereign 


human  rights,  self-government,  and 
all  that  these  great  accomplishments 
imply  —  can  be  picked  up  everywhere 
in  America  by  whosoever  earnestly 
seeks  them.  And  those  among  Amer- 
icans who  are  exerting  the  largest  influ- 
ence toward  the  solution  of  the  '  immi- 
gration problem'  are,  in  my  opinion, 
not  those  who  are  writing  books  on 
'good  citizenship,'  but  those  who  stand 
before  the  foreigner  as  the  embodiment 
of  these  great  ideals. 

The  occasions  on  which  I  was  made 
to  feel  that  I  was.  a  foreigner  —  an 
alien  —  were  so  rare  that  they  are  not 
worth  mentioning.  My  purpose  in  life, 
and  the  large  warm  heart  of  America 
which  opens  wide  to  every  person  who 
aspires  to  be  a  good  and  useful  citi- 
zen, made  me  forget  that  there  was 
an  'immigration  problem'  within  the 
borders  of  this  great  Commonwealth. 
When  I  think  of  the  thousand  noble 
impulses  which  were  poured  into  my 
soul  in  my  early  years  in  this  country 
by  good  men  and  women  in  all  the 
walks  of  life;  when  I  think  of  the  many 
homes  into  which  I  was  received  in 
my  uncomely  appearance  and  with 
my  crude  manners,  where  women  who 
were  visions  of  elegance  served  me  as 
an  honored  guest,  of  the  many  coun- 
sels of  men  of  affairs  which  fed  my 
strength  and  taught  me  the  lasting 
value  of  personal  achievements,  and 
that  America  is  the  land  of,  not  only 
great  privileges,  but  great  responsibili- 
ties, I  feel  like  saying  (and  I  do  say 
whenever  I  have  the  opportunity)  to 
every  foreigner, '  When  you  really  know 
what  America  is,  when  you  are  willing 
to  share  in  its  sorrows,  as  well  as  its 
joys,  then  you  will  cease  to  be  a  whin- 
ing malcontent,  will  take  your  harp 
down  from  the  willows,  and  will  not 
call  such  a  country  "a  strange  land."* 

Of  all  the  means  of  improvement 
other  than  personal  associations  with 
good  men  and  women,  the  churches 
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and  the  public  schools  gripped  most 
strongly  at  the  strings  of  my  heart. 
Upon  coming  into  a  town,  the  sight  of 
the  church  spires  rising  above  the 
houses  and  the  trees  as  witnesses  to 
man's  desire  for  God,  always  gave  me 
inward  delight.  True,  religion  in  Amer- 
ica lacks  to  a  certain  extent  the  depth 
of  Oriental  mysticism;  yet  it  is  much 
more  closely  related  than  in  the  Orient 
to  the  vital  issues  of  'the  life  which 
now  is.'  Often  would  I  go  and  stand  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  a 
public-school  building  at  the  hour  of 
dismissal  (and  this  passion  still  remains 
with  me)  just  for  the  purpose  of  feast- 
ing my  eyes  on  seeing  the  pupils  pour 
out  in  squads,  so  clean  and  so  orderly, 
and  seemingly  animated  by  all  that  is 
noblest  in  the  life  of  this  great  nation. 
My  soul  would  revel  in  the  thought 
that  no  distinctions  were  made  in  those 
temples  of  learning  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  the 
churched  and  the  unchurched;  all  en- 
joyed the  equality  of  privilege,  shared 
equally  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
feast,  and  drank  freely  the  spirit  of  the 
noblest  patriotism. 

My  progress  in  the  English  language 
was  as  surprising  to  me  as  it  was  de- 
lightful. When  I  first  met  Edward 
Everett  Hale  in  Boston,  in  1903,  the 
first  thing  he  said  to  me  when  I  slipped 
my  hand  into  his  ponderous  palm  was, 
'How  in  the  world  have  you  managed 
to  speak  English  so  well?' 

*I  do  not  know,'  was  my  answer. 

I  really  did  not.  It  is  wonderful 
what  even  a  few  months  can  do  to 
equip  with  linguistic  facilities  a  person 
who  listens  with  his  ears  and  his  un- 
derstanding alike.  The  vocabulary  of 
every  succeeding  day  shames  that  of 
the  day  before.  My  being  entirely  cut 
off  from  using  the  Arabic  language  was 
my  greatest  aid  in  acquiring  English. 
My  vocabulary,  which  has  become 
varied  and  flexible  enough  for  my  pur- 


poses, was  not  acquired  from  a  forced 
study  of  the  classics.  It  poured  into 
me  from  the  lips  of  living  men  in  all 
the  walks  of  life.  I  listened  with  eager 
sympathy  to  the  words  of  preachers, 
merchants,  artisans,  farmers,  hack- 
drivers,  housewives,  and  others  who 
spoke  as  they  felt  in  dealing  with  the 
various  issues  of  life. 

I  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  live  lan- 
guage of  the  English  Bible.  On  occa- 
sions, I  would  open  my  Arabic  Bible 
at  church  and  follow  the  scripture  les- 
son as  read  by  the  minister,  and  thus 
learn  what  the  English  words  meant. 
On  other  occasions,  I  would  open  my 
English  Bible  and  learn  how  the  words 
were  pronounced.  Thus  the  English  has 
come  to  me  saturated  and  mellowed 
with  feeling.  The  phrases  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  are  elemental  human  senti- 
ments made  tangible. 


IV 

It  was  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  that  I 
had  my  first  glimpse  into  American 
history.  The  '  hard  times '  did  not  pre- 
vent me  from  buying  A  Brief  History 
of  the  United  States,  the  contents  of 
which  I  virtually  devoured.  My  in- 
structors were  my  fellow  guests  at  a 
comfortable  and  respectable  boarding- 
house.  I  would  retire  into  my  room, 
ponder  the  annals  of  this  modern 
*  chosen  people'  until  I  reached  a  pas- 
sage whose  words  proved  too  big  for 
my  mind  to  grasp  (which  was  often  the 
case),  when  I  would  go  out  and  demand 
light  on  the  subject  from  the  first  guest 
I  happened  to  meet.  A  physician's 
wife  and  the  genial  gray-haired  pro- 
prietor of  the  boarding-house  manifest- 
ed deep  interest  in  me  and  were  ever 
ready  to  aid  my  strenuous  endeavor 
to  become  'an  enlightened  American 
citizen.' 

The  proprietor  who,  I  believe,  had 
fought  in  the  Civil  War,  would  relate 
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to  me  events  of  that  great  conflict  in 
such  a  droll  manner  that  my  study  of 
history  under  his  supervision  was  a 
supreme  delight. 

'Yes,'  he  would  say,  'we  did  hang 
Jeff  Davis  on  a  sour-apple  tree,  or  we 
would  have  done  it  but  for  our  re- 
spectability. We  whipped  those  fellows 
down  there  pretty  soundly.  We  spank- 
ed them  so  hard  that  I  am  certain  they 
never  will  do  it  again.' 

But  the  genial  proprietor  enlight- 
ened me  on  other  subjects  than  that  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  gave  me  my  first 
real  lesson  in  English  on  table-man- 
ners. One  day  he  asked  me,  '  How  do 
you  like  our  grub?'  'What  is  your 
grub,  sir  ? '  I  asked.  With  a  mischievous 
smile  which  scarcely  agitated  his  weep- 
ing-willow moustache  and  thick  beard, 
he  said,  'It  is  the  things  we  eat,  you 
know.  And  —  and  —  it  is  part  of  good 
manners  to  show  —  in  —  in  —  some 
way  that  we  like  the  grub,  just  to 
please  our  host.'  That  was  to  me  a 
most  welcome  bit  of  information.  I  had 
been  greatly  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  a  good  din- 
ner in  the  English  language.  Certainly 
now  I  had  no  longer  an  excuse  to  omit 
such  a  cultured  formality.  It  was  only 
a  short  time  thereafter  that  I  happened 
to  dine  with  a  Lutheran  minister  whose 
gracious  wife  served  for  the  occasion 
a  bounteous  and  elegantly  appointed 
dinner.  I  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
proper  moment  to  express  my  great 
appreciation  of  the  repast.  When  the 
moment  came,  I  turned  to  my  hostess 
with  cheerful  dignity  and  said,  'Mrs. 
F.,  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  your  grub.' 
But  when  her  husband  laughed  so  that 
he  fell  from  his  chair,  I  suspected  that 
my  instruction  in  table-manners  at 
Chillicothe  was  somewhat  defective. 

It  was  in  the  little  town  of  Elmore, 
Ohio,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1893,  that 
I  felt  for  the  first  time  that  I  could 
hold  the  attention  of  an  American 


audience.  There  I  was  permitted  to  ad- 
dress a  union  meeting  of  the  churches 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  on  a  Sun- 
day evening.  The  little  building  was 
crowded  to  the  doors.  My  subject  was 
'Turkey  and  America  Contrasted.'  I 
do  nof  know  what  did  it,  but  my  audi- 
tors were  so  deeply  moved  that  they 
interrupted  me  twice  with  loud  and 
prolonged  applause,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  service  was  essentially 
religious,  the  time  Sunday,  and  the 
place  a  Presbyterian  church.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  the  minister  of 
the  church  with  a  cordial  handshake 
reinforced  my  ambition  with  the  gen- 
erous prophecy, '  My  brother,  whatever 
else  you  might,  or  might  not,  become, 
you  are  going  to  make  a  very  effective 
public  speaker.  Keep  right  on.' 

Well,  I  am  still  keeping  on. 

It  was  in  that  little  town  also  that 
I  first  heard  America  sung.  The  line, 
'land  where  my  fathers  died,'  stuck  in 
my  throat.  I  envied  every  person  in 
that  audience  who  could  sing  it  truth- 
fully. For  years  afterward,  whenever  I 
tried  to  sing  those  words,  I  seemed  to 
myself  to  be  an  intruder.  At  last,  a 
new  light  broke  upon  my  understand- 
ing. At  last,  I  was  led  to  realize  that 
the  fathers  of  my  new  and  higher  self 
did  live  and  die  in  America.  I  was  born 
in  Syria  as  a  child,  but  I  was  born  in 
America  as  a  man.  All  those  who 
fought  for  the  freedom  I  enjoy,  for  the 
civic  ideals  I  cherish,  for  the  simple  but 
lofty  virtues  of  the  typical  American 
home  which  I  love,  were  my  fathers  ! 
Therefore,  I  could  sing  the  words, 
'Land  where  my  fathers  died,'  with  as 
much  truth  and  justice  as  the  words, 
'Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride.' 

From  Elmore  I  proceeded  to  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  a  town  which  numbered 
then  about  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  where  a  new  chapter  was  opened 
in  my  life's  history.  Upon  my  arrival 
in  this  town,  I  called  on  the  Congrega- 
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tional  minister,  and,  finding  him  will- 
ing to  open  his  church  for  me  to  lec- 
ture,' requested  him  to  direct  me  to 
some  *  Christian  boarding-house.'  The 
friendly  divine  conducted  me  to  a  pri- 
vate house  where  lived  two  widowed 
sisters  who  had  room  and  time  enough 
to  care  for  a  few  of  the  'good  class'  of 
boarders.  I  was  not  long  in  that  mod- 
est home  before  I  discovered  that  the 
two  ladies  were  lovers  of  good  books 
and  profoundly  religious.  Through  the 
kinship  of  our  spirits,  and  upon  hearing 
my  story  and  learning  of  my  life's  pur- 
pose, they  became  deeply  interested  in 
me.  They  said  they  seemed  to  perceive 
that  I  had  'a  bright  and  useful  future* 
before  me  and  they  wished  to  share  in 
its  realization. 

The  two  good  sisters,  Mrs.  Susan 
Baldwin  and  Mrs.  Rosa  Kolb,  were  not 
rich  in  this  world's  goods.  But  they 
had  a  home,  and,  so  long  as  I  had  none, 
I  was  most  cordially  invited  to  share 
that  home  with  them  as  a  younger 
brother.  There  I  might  return  from 
my  travels  and  find  sympathetic  friends 
ready  to  aid  me,  by  their  counsel  and 
other  friendly  services,  to  conquer  my 
difficulties  and  get  nearer  to  my  life's 
goal.  In  my  wanderings  up  to  that 
time,  I  had  not  lacked  words  of  en- 
couragement and  inspiration  which 
seemed  to  pour  out  from  the  heart  of  a 
nation  whose  spirit  is  friendliness  and 
whose  genius  is  progress.  Notwith- 
standing all  that,  however,  my  being 
tossed  about  by  every  wind  of  diffi- 
culty while  I  had  nowhere  to  lay  my 
head,  had  begun  to  tell  on  me.  Down 
beneath  my  conscious  resolution  a 
counter-current  had  set  in.  A  keen 
yearning  for  friends  and  a  fixed  abode 
(which  is  strongest  in  the  Oriental  na- 
ture) would  at  intervals  flood  my  soul 
with  sadness.  No  doubt  that  friendly, 
though  humble,  home  in  Bethany  fur- 
thered mightily  the  triumph  of  the 
Gospel. 


The  gracious,  friendly  offer  of  the 
two  sisters  came  to  me  as  a  most  timely 
reinforcement.  When  I  think  how  my 
strength  and  courage  were  renewed 
and  my  cup  of  inspiration  was  refilled 
by  their  manifold  and  never-failing 
services  to  me,  I  realize  most  clearly 
that  we  do  not  need  to-be  rich  in  order 
to  be  helpful,  nor  known  to  fame  in 
order  to  be  inspiring.  I  cannot  con- 
template what  success  I  have  achieved 
or  might  achieve  in  life  without  feeling 
that  but  for  the  influence  of  those  two 
good  women  the  story  of  my  life  might 
have  been  entirely  different  from  what 
it  is. 


In  the  state  of  Indiana  I  first  came 
into  close  touch  with  the  well-known 
religious  *  revivals,'  and  formed  a  clear 
idea  of  what  Protestantism  calls  '  con- 
version.' I  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  zeal  with  which  the  Christians 
labored  to  bring '  sinners '  to  Christ,  and 
the  fact  that  during  a  revival  the  re- 
ligious idea  loomed  highest  in  the  com- 
munity. But  I  must  say  it  was  not  long 
before  I  developed  a  decided  dislike  to 
the  methods  of  professional  *  Evange- 
lists,' whose  message  contained  infi- 
nitely more  fear  of  hell-fire  than  love 
for  the  Christ-life,  and  to  whom  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  religious  inter- 
est in  a  community  was  the  size  of  the 
collection. 

One  of  my  first  experiences  (and  it 
was  rather  grim)  at  a  revival  took  place 
in  the  town  of  Kokomo,  Indiana.  The 
meetings  were  being  held  in  a  Metho- 
dist church,  but  I  am  not  certain 
whether  it  was  the  regular  Methodists 
or  some  other  branch.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  which  I  attended, 
tearful  sentiments  converted  the  serv- 
ice into  a  veritable  Babel.  Presently 
a  woman,  who,  as  I  was  told  later  '  got 
the  power,'  sprang  up  from  her  seat 
and,  shouting, '  Glory  to  Jesus! '  dashed 
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about,  embracing  whosoever  came  in 
her  way.  I  remained  reasonably  col- 
lected until  I  saw  her  heading  for  me 
with  open  arms.  Just  think  of  a  Syrian 
youth  with  all  his  psychological  ante- 
cedents with  regard  to  woman,  in  such 
a  situation!  I  instantly  decided  that  I 
would  not  be  embraced,  even  though 
the  motive  of  my  pursuer  was  purely 
spiritual.  I  slipped  precipitately  be- 
hind a  large  pillar;  the  lady,  seemingly 
not  particular  whom  she  embraced, 
bestowed  her  affections  on  more  cour- 
ageous worshipers,  while  I  effected 
my  escape.  I  never  returned  to  those 
meetings. 

In  contrast  with  the  above  experi- 
ence, I  will  relate  another  I  had  in 
Columbia  City  of  the  same  state. 
Through  the  kindness  of  its  minister,  I 
was  permitted  to  mount  the  pulpit  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  on  a  Sunday 
morning  and  give  a  talk  on  Syria.  I 
spied  in  the  audience  a  gentleman  of  a 
penetrating  but  kindly  eye  who  seemed 
to  listen  with  rapt  attention.  The  next 
morning  the  minister  of  the  church 
told  me  that  a  gentleman,  who  had 
heard  me  the  day  before,  wished  to  see 
me  at  his  office;  that  he  was  a  lawyer 
and  a  '  fine  gentleman '  by  the  name  of 
Marshall.  The  minister  went  with  me 
to  the  law  office,  introduced  me  to  the 
gentleman,  whom  I  recognized  as  the 
good  listener  I  had  seen  at  the  church, 
and  departed,  leaving  us  alone.  Mr. 
Marshall  asked  me  a  few  questions 
about  my  birthplace  and  my  plans  for 
the  future,  and  I  answered  that  my 
plans  were  to  become  a  good  American 
citizen,  and,  if  possible,  a  preacher. 
He  smiled  in  a  very  genial  manner, 
and,  reaching  into  his  pocket,  handed 
me  a  five-dollar  bill  as  his  contribution 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  at 
the  Sunday  service,  saying,  *  I  am  sure 
you  will  make  good  use  of  it.'  The 
years  passed,  and,  while  I  often  thought 
of  that  good  Mr.  Marshall,  I  lost  con-. 


nection  with  him  until  1912,  when  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Marshall  was  nominated 
for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
and  later  elected.  The  appearance  of 
his  picture  in  the  newspapers,  and  the 
fact  that  he  practiced  law  in  Columbia 
City  in  1893,  brought  me  again  in 
touch  with  my  benefactor. 

But  I  have  still  more  —  much  more 
—  to  say  about  Indiana.  Late  in  the 
winter  of  1894, 1  happened  to  be  in  the 
small  town  of  Butler  in  the  Hoosier 
State,  where  I  delivered  two  addresses. 
One  of  my  hearers,  the  principal  of  the 
schools,  became  deeply  interested  in 
me  'at  first  sight*  and  made  me  an 
offer  right  then  and  there  which  made 
me  wildly  interested  in  him.  Mr.  K.'s 
entrancing  story  was  this.  An  anon- 
ymous philanthropist  had  placed  at  his 
disposal  one  million  dollars  as  an  en- 
dowment for  a  small  college.  The  high 
purpose  of  the  donor  was  not  only  to 
equip  such  a  college  with  every  modern 
educational  facility,  and  thus  make 
it  rival  the  great  universities,  but  that 
no  promising  young  man  who  sought 
to  enter  this  institution,  especially  if 
his  goal  were  the  ministry,  should  be 
turned  out  for  lack  of  funds. 

What  seemed  obvious  to  Mr.  K., 
and  even  I  could  see  it,  was  that  my 
case  came  most  snugly  within  the 
purpose  of  the  donor.  I  was  *  promis- 
ing/ I  lacked  funds,  my  goal  was  the 
ministry.  Therefore,  all  my  fretting 
and  worrying  about  securing  a  college 
education  should  now  cease.  Furth- 
ermore, being  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  I  was  to  enjoy  the  personal  atten- 
tion and  friendship  of  Mr.  K.,  who, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  endow- 
ment, was  to  be  the  president  of  the 
college.  I  was  to  be  provided  with 
everything  I  needed  as  a  student,  in  re- 
turn for  which  favors  I  was  to  deliver 
a  certain  number  of  lectures  (dates  to 
be  made  by  the  president)  every  year 
in  various  parts  of  the  state  and  thus 
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advertise  the  college.  The  prospective 
president  further  informed  me  that  he 
was  about  to  secure  control  of  a  small 
college  at  North  Manchester,  Indiana, 
of  which  he  expected  to  take  actual 
possession  in  the  following  September 
and  transform  it  so  as  to  fit  the  plans 
of  the  hidden  millionaire. 

While  Mr.  K.  was  unfolding  his 
proposition,  streaks  of  lightning  ran  up 
and  down  my  spine.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
in  a  dream  of  sanctifying  beauty,  and 
was  afraid  to  move  even  a  muscle  for 
fear  of  waking  up  and  losing  the  vision. 
At  last,  college!  All  my  pain  and  sor- 
row, hunger  and  fatigue,  were  about 


to  be  transfigured  into  glorious  vic- 
tories; my  prayers  were  to  be  answered 
and  my  highest  hopes  fulfilled.  Could 
it  be  true?  College?  And  on  such 
terms!  A  million  dollars  back  of  me 
and  the  president  of  the  college  my  per- 
sonal friend.  It  was  difficult  for  me 
not  to  believe  that  in  some  way  I  was 
a  millionaire  myself.  Somehow  I  man- 
aged to  break  the  enthralling  spell  of  the 
occasion  enough  to  thank  Mr.  K.  with 
genuine  Oriental  effusiveness  for  his 
surpassing  kindness,  and  to  promise 
most  solemnly  to  be  at  North  Manches- 
ter College  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
following  September. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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BY  RANDOLPH  S.   BOURNE 


IN  a  great  industrial  age  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  desires  and  tendencies 
and  moods  of  men  should  be  interpret- 
ed in  terms  of  the  business  leaders.  We 
tend  always  to  admire  and  emulate  the 
activities  which  furnish  the  drama,  the 
push  and  sting  of  life,  and  it  is  emphat- 
ically in  big  business  that  we  find 
these  to-day.  For  business  combines  in 
a  subtle  way  the  satisfaction  of  the  de- 
sire for  power,  for  order,  for  achieve- 
ment, and  for  display.  It  satisfies  the 
impulse  to  action,  the  aesthetic  desire 
for  efficiency  and  organization,  the  tal- 
ent for  invention  and  enterprise,  and 
crowns  all  with  the  golden  touch  of  pro- 
fit, which  makes  for  social  honor  and 
opportunity,  the  visible  sign  of  an  in- 
visible grace. 


If  the  original  psychic  life  of  men  in 
primeval  times  focused  on  the  hunt, 
which  fused  eager  physical  appetite, 
exciting  and  dangerous  activity,  com- 
plete and  gloating  satisfactions,  all  in 
one  tension,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
our  modern  business  man  is  heir  to 
this  pattern  of  the  most  vivid  and  zest- 
ful  of  all  experiences,  which  has  per- 
sisted down  through  the  evolution  of 
culture  and  furnished  the  spring  to  all 
artistic,  missionary,  and  scientific  ef- 
fort, and  economic  enterprise.  In  the 
complex  life  of  a  modern  society,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  sophistications  of 
convenience,  it  is  the  business  man  who 
is  most  completely  living  the  life  and 
experiencing  the  emotions  which  first 
made  life  worth  living,  which  first  made 
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it  the  thrilling  and  desirable  thing  that 
it  is. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  take  our 
business  man  as  the  type  of  all  our 
modern  life,  and  attempt  to  translate 
the  minds  of  all  workers  into  the  terms 
of  desire,  activity,  and  elation  which 
we  see  so  plainly  to  be  his.  We  tend 
constantly  to  assume,  I  think,  that  the 
small  business  man  who  is  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet,  the  clerk  going 
through  a  monotonous  routine  of  other 
people's  correspondence,  the  factory 
worker  spending  ten  hours  every  day 
over  a  still  more  monotonous  machine, 
the  small  professional  man  or  woman 
moving  like  a  cog  in  a  gigantic  system, 
—  that  all  these  people  pursue  their 
vocation  with  the  same  zest  and  enter- 
prise as  does  the  big  business  man.  Our 
successful  men,  our  moulders  of  public 
opinion,  seem  to  imply,  in  any  discus- 
sion of  economic  reform,  that  all  life  is 
being  lived  in  terms  of  their  own  psy- 
chic background,  and  that  discontent 
is  not  only  illogical  but  a  symptom  of 
personal  deficiency  rather  than  a  reac- 
tion against  a  system  which,  by  sep- 
arating, by  the  widest  possible  gap, 
desire,  activity,  and  the  elation  of  suc- 
cess, takes  the  color  and  zest  out  of 
work  and  out  of  life.  They  themselves 
are  sure,  of  course,  that  they  would  not 
find  the  interest  in  monotonous  factory 
work  that  they  do  in  their  business  or 
professional  activity,  but  they  feel  that 
the  worker  must  be  experiencing  satis- 
faction or  else  he  would  not  be  doing 
the  work.  There  is  no  compulsion  upon 
him,  they  say.  The  fact  that  any  per- 
son is  engaged  in  a  particular  line  of 
work  is  evidence  to  them  that  he  has  a 
bent  toward,  or  interest  in,  that  work. 
The  doors  are  always  open  for  ad- 
vancement; the  ambitious  man  can  al- 
ways find  opportunity  ahead.  The 
fact  that  men  do  not  advance  is  the 
best  possible  evidence  that  they  are 
contented  where  they  are.  Successful 


men  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
boy  as  entering  a  business  or  factory 
without  a  firm  resolve  to  be  at  the  head 
of  it  in  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

My  thesis  here  is  that  if  we  look  into 
the  mind  of  the  worker  we  shall  find 
that  this  amiable  optimism  is  little 
more  than  an  attempt  to  salve  our  so- 
cial conscience  as  a  relief  for  the  indus- 
trial evils  which  have  come  through  the 
domination  of  a  ruling  class  of  owners 
and  directors,  imposing  a  strict  regi- 
men of  mechanical  labor  and  a  minute 
division  of  labor,  and  so  devitalizing 
and  distorting  the  normal  satisfactions 
of  activity  for  great  masses  of  men.  The 
psychology  of  the  wage-earners  and  the 
psychology  of  their  employers  must  be 
read  in  terms  of  quite  different  import. 

Ambition,  interest,  enterprise,  ela- 
tion, must  be  erased  at  once  from  the 
mental  background  of  the  wage-earner, 
and  this  not  because  of  any  moral  defi- 
ciency or  difference  of  human  nature, 
but  simply  because  of  a  status  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  him  and  before 
which  he  is  almost  helpless.  Ambition 
follows  opportunity  as  relentlessly  as 
Nemesis  followed  the  guilty  in  the 
Greek  tragedy.  Where  real  opportun- 
ity is  denied,  ambition  automatically 
dwindles;  where  it  exists,  ambition 
flourishes.  The  reason  for  the  wage- 
earner's  feeble  ambition  must  be 
sought  in  conditions  which  make  real 
advancement,  except  for  a  few  favored 
individuals,  impossible.  Ostensibly, 
the  doors  stand  open  in  America,  but 
really,  subtle  factors  of  prejudice  and 
convention  combine  with  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  to  squeeze  the  zest  out 
of  activity  and  limit  the  horizon  of  im- 
agination and  foresight. 

Certainly  if  we  take  a  genetic  ac- 
count of  the  making  of  a  wage-earner, 
we  find  little  enough  to  fortify  the 
large  and  optimistic  view  of  our  leaders 
that  opportunity  is  free  to  every  man, 
and  that  each  finds  automatically  the 
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place  fitted  to  his  abilities.  In  our  in- 
dustrial centres  we  find  provided  for 
boys  and  girls  only  the  most  casual  and 
haphazard  preparation  for  the  serious 
tasks  of  life.  The  vast  majority  of 
young  people  are  without  money,  posi- 
tion, or  influence.  Most  of  them  grow 
weary  of  their  mediaeval  schooling  be- 
fore they  have  finished  the  grades,  and 
leave  to  'go  to  work.'  Their  school  has 
given  them  no  idea  of  the  social  consti- 
tution and  composition  of  the  world 
they  are  to  enter,  and  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  train  them  so  that  they  may 
have  adaptable  resources  for  taking 
advantage  of  such  opportunities  as  are 
before  them.  For  many  of  them  the 
simple  matter  of  lack  of  good  clothes 
and  of  a  certain  presentableness  of 
manner  prevents  them  from  compet- 
ing for  clerical  positions.  In  this  way, 
this  least  touch  of  social  convention 
may  fix  permanently  their  status  in 
life.  Barred  from  these  occupations, 
which  might  lead  on  to  the  zest  of  ad- 
ministrative and  business  life,  they 
drift  into  the  first  factory  opening  that 
comes  along.  Parents  may  plan,  but 
they  are  usually  as  destitute  of  influ- 
ence and  adaptive  power  as  the  children 
themselves.  The  more  presentable 
youths  are  almost  as  circumscribed  as 
the  others;  for  social  convention  teach- 
es them  to  consider  the  prosperous 
trades  and  machine-labor  as  socially  in- 
ferior, and  they  are  thus  forced  into 
the  already  over-crowded  clerical  field. 
But  in  neither  class  of  wage-earners 
has  there  been  any  but  the  vaguest  im- 
agination of  a  future.  There  has  not 
been  u,ny  real  opportunity  of  choice,  and 
thus  there  is  cultivated  no  real  ambi- 
tion. I  am  not  denying,  of  course, 
chat  n  aristocracy  of  wage-earners 
finds  higher  positions,  as  salesmen, 
foremen,  more  highly  paid  skilled 
workers;  but  I  do  say  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority step  into  a  rigid  system  in  which 
their  status  is  almost  as  rigidly  fixed 


as  if  it  had  been  settled  by  imperial 
decree. 

For  the  tendency  of  the  work  itself  is 
to  fix  the  status.  The  young  factory- 
worker  has  all  his  brusquerie  intensi- 
fied, so  that  he  is  permanently  prevent- 
ed from  rising  to  the  clerkly  class;  the 
young  clerk  tends  to  fall  into  a  deadly 
routine  which  fetters  his  imagination 
and  makes  him  look  on  his  working 
hours  as  an  empty  waste  in  his  life.  To 
neither  is  given  the  zest  of  pursuit  and 
victory,  which  we  have  seen  is  the  re- 
ward of  business  and  professional  life. 
There  is  the  desire  for  money,  of 
course,  but  only  for  immediate  spend- 
ing. The  only  conceived  end  is  the 
week's  wages;  the  product  itself  is 
perpetually  unfinished.  There  is  the 
never-ending  stream  of  small  processes 
passing  through  the  hands,  but  no  crea- 
tion, no  finished  product  to  which  one 
can  look  back  and  say,  *I  did  it!' 

But  I  do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  the 
evils  of  specialization  and  division  of 
labor  into  tiny  fragments  and  monoto- 
nous routine,  against  which  the  mad- 
dened prophets  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury, such  as  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  hurled 
their  scorn,  except  to  point  out  that,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  the  sys- 
tem flourishes  still  with  unabated  vigor. 
And  it  is  accompanied  by  an  insidious 
process  of  *  speeding-up '  which  saps 
the  vitality  of  the  worker;  a  process 
calculated  by  the  adjustment  of  hours, 
wages,  rate  of  work,  vitality  of  the  in- 
dividual worker,  to  the  scale  that  will 
extract  the  maximum  of  mechanical  ef- 
ficiency, measured  always  in  terms  of 
cheapness  of  product  and  not  of  the  con- 
servation of  human  life.  It  seems  to  be 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  strain  almost, 
but  not  quite,  to  the  breaking-point 
the  stamina  of  the  workers  and  their 
ability  to  furnish  constantly  fresh  re- 
cruits to  take  the  place  of  their  dwin- 
dling powers.  It  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
tract monopoly  profits  out  of  that  most 
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sacred  of  all  things,  human  life  and 
feeling. 

Is  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect  of 
these  processes,  so  well  known  to  all 
of  us,  on  the  mind  of  the  wage-earner? 
Certainly  it  is  not  to  produce  a  zestful 
and  colorful  life,  with  the  sharp  quick 
fusion  of  impulse,  desire,  activity,  sat- 
isfaction, elation,  which  the  primitive 
savage  lives,  and  his  psychic  heir,  the 
modern  business  and  professional  man. 
There  is  produced  rather  a  smoulder- 
ing apathy  toward  work,  the  mental 
attitude  of  a  serf  rather  than  a  free- 
man. Soon  trained  to  take  orders, 
without  a  glimpse  of  the  end  and  rea- 
son of  the  process,  the  young  wage- 
earner  falls  into  a  passive  susceptibil- 
ity, and  an  acceptance  of  the  role  and 
status  which  the  industrial  system  and 
its  masters  have  prepared  for  him. 

There  is  little  temptation  for  him  to 
work  faster  and  more  industriously,  for 
although  he  is  constantly  told  that  this 
will  automatically  increase  his  wages, 
he  soon  finds  that  what  actually  hap- 
pens, when  any  material  increase  in 
production  in  his  industry  plant  takes 
place,  is  that  the  increase  instead  of  go- 
ing to  him  for  wages  is  used  to  fur- 
nish the  grounds  for  a  new  capitaliza- 
tion and  is  thus  drawn  off  in  dividends 
instead  of  wages.  He  finds  that  he  is 
as  subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns as  any  piece  of  farming  land. 

There  is  little  temptation  for  him  to 
save,  for  his  puny  savings  —  the  aver- 
age earnings  for  skilled  wage-earners  in 
this  country  per  year  are  less  than  $600 
—  will  hardly  serve  materially  to  in- 
crease his  income,  and  he  is  likely  to 
find  that  his  ability  to  live  on  less  than 
he  earns  has  a  subtle  influence  in  slowly 
lessening  those  earnings.  He  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  his  function 
in  society  to  save  and  invest;  that  is  the 
business  of  the  capitalist,  who  has  made 
himself  the  steward  of  society's  capital 
and  devotes  his  energies  to  directing 


his  own  accumulations  and  those  of 
others  who  entrust  theirs  to  him,  into 
channels  of  production.  This  is  a  role 
to  which  the  capitalist  has  appointed 
himself,  says  the  worker;  let  him  play 
it  without  any  help.  The  need  of  thrift 
and  foresight  which  are  constantly 
pointed  out  to  him  by  society's  moral 
teachers  he  vaguely  feels  as  simply  an 
appeal  to  him  to  increase  the  funds 
which  the  capitalists  have  at  their  dis- 
posal to  exploit  further  him  and  his 
class. 

The  worker's  wages  represent  to 
him  not  the  longed-for  and  striven -for 
goal  of  an  interesting  activity,  but  a 
sort  of  bounty  provided  at  the  end  of 
dull  work,  to  be  clutched  at  and  spent 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  that  divorce 
between  *  product '  and  *  climax '  which 
makes  the  psychology  of  the  wage- 
earner  so  different  from  that  of  the 
business  man.  The  gulf  is  between 
activity  in  which  the  worker  has  no 
personal  interest  and  the  thoroughly 
depersonalized  *  climax '  of  wages.  The 
result  is  that  where  the  hunter  and  the 
business  or  professional  man  get  their 
elation  in  the  completion  of  a  line  of 
activity  directed  straight  toward  an 
anticipated  end,  the  worker  gets  only 
the  most  tenuous  connection  between 
the  activity  and  the  end.  He  must 
look  for  his  climax  outside  his  work: 
the  clerk  dulled  and  depressed  by  the 
long  day,  and  the  factory- worker  — 
his  brain  a-whirl  with  the  roar  of  the 
machines  —  must  seek  elation  and  the 
climax  which  the  work  should  have 
given  them,  in  the  crude  and  exciting 
pleasures  of  the  street  and  the  dance 
and  the  show.  It  is  a  rather  grim  i/ony 
to  ask  them  to  spend  their  leisure  study- 
ing or  'improving  themselves/ 

This  is  almost  enough  to  account  for 
lack  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
wage-earner,  but  employers  are  quite 
unable  to  understand  it.  When  there 
are  responsible  positions  of  superin- 
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tendence  or  in  the  sales  department  to 
be  filled,  why  must  the  employer  al- 
ways look  outside  for  men,  instead  of 
advancing  some  of  his  more  intelligent 
employees?  Why  will  they  not  fit  them- 
selves for  advancement,  and  pursue 
their  work  with  that  single-minded  de- 
votion which  will  show  him  their  value 
and  qualifications?  But  there  is  thus 
betrayed  a  complete  ignorance  of  what 
the  mechanically  regulated  system  of 
industry  has  done  to  the  mind  of  the 
worker.  The  worker  has  been  made  a 
mere  cog  in  a  big  machine,  and  yet  he  is 
constantly  reproached  for  being  with- 
out initiative.  The  careful  specializa- 
tion of  labor  has  cut  the  majority  of 
wage-earners  off  from  any  chance  of 
having  their  ambitions  realized.  In- 
dustry has  been  deliberately  graded  in 
a  great  hierarchy,  and  then  the  lowest 
level,  upon  which  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture rests,  is  reproached  by  well-mean- 
ing people  for  not  raising  itself  by  its 
boot-straps. 

Employers  do  not  realize  the  psychic 
reflection  on  the  minds  of  the  work- 
ers of  this  gradation  of  labor,  the 
social  stigma  and  prejudice  which  it 
creates  and  which  serve  to  strengthen 
the  other  walls.  For  these  feelings  of 
social  stigma,  which  are  always  the  re- 
flection of  true  class-differences  rather 
than  their  cause,  will  in  many  cases 
operate  effectually  to  prevent  an  other- 
wise ambitious  man  from  leaving  the 
ranks  of  his  fellow  workers  and  accept- 
ing a  higher  position  in  the  factory.  He 
would  thus  de-class  himself,  and  be- 
come isolated  from  his  group  without 
being  accepted  into  the  group  with 
which  he  was  now  working.  But  the 
majority  of  workers  scarcely  conceive 
the  possibility  of  rising,  for  such  a  situ- 
ation is  rarely  presented  dramatically 
before  them.  The  difference  of  func- 
tion between  worker  and  manager  is 
made,  as  it  seems,  so  deliberately  evi- 
dent, there  are  so  many  subtle  ways  by 


which  society  impresses  the  differences 
upon  the  workers'  minds,  that  we  can 
hardly  blame  them  if  their  imagination 
refuses  to  bridge  so  wide  a  gulf. 

Among  the  younger  generation  of 
wage-earners  this  apathy  takes  a  more 
positive  direction,  and  one  that  sug- 
gests far-reaching  consequences.  Man- 
ufacturers are  continually  complaining 
of  their  inability  to  secure  reliable  and 
trustworthy  employees.  Young  people 
no  longer  seem  to  fit  so  docilely  into  the 
system,  or  to  become  trained  to  a  rou- 
tine with  such  neatness  and  dispatch 
as  in  earlier  days.  They  are  hired,  but 
after  months  of  rigorous  pressure,  the 
manufacturers  complain,  they  do  not 
begin  to  show  even  that  rudimentary  in- 
terest in  the  work  which  will  make  for 
permanency  of  position.  They  prove 
themselves  inefficient,  undependable, 
unintelligent,  utterly  'worthless';  they 
do  not  even  seem  to  recognize  their 
own  interests,  for  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  constantly  told  that  they 
have  only  to  show  themselves  indus- 
trious and  ambitious  to  obtain  advance- 
ment and  to  assure  themselves  of  per- 
manent positions,  they  are  quite  insen- 
sitive to  appeals  of  this  nature.  The 
most  tempting  rewards  fail  to  move 
them.  They  will  not  work  overtime 
or  on  holidays,  even  though  they  and 
their  families  really  need  the  extra 
money.  They  seem  to  prefer  their 
good  times  to  any  chance  of  economic 
independence.  They  are  the  despair  of 
the  manufacturer's  life.  So,  after  a 
more  or  less  protracted  struggle,  they 
are  discharged  to  swell  that  vast  itiner- 
ant army  of  young,  unmarried,  semi- 
skilled wage-earners  which  is  such  a 
significant  feature  of  American  eco- 
nomic life,  and  the  process  begins  over 
again.  To  be  sure,  young  workers  have 
always  been  more  or  less  headstrong 
and  unmanageable,  but  manufacturers 
seem  to  think  that  in  the  past  it  was 
easier  to  find  ultimately  some  appeal 
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which  would  catch  their  interest  and 
hold  them  fast  to  their  work.  But  that 
appeal  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  find,  they  say.  Neither  honor 
nor  self-interest  seems  any  longer  to 
weigh  against  the  heady  desires  of  the 
moment. 

Now,  a  part  of  this  weakening  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  wage- 
earner  may  be  due  to  the  decay  of  re- 
ligious sanctions.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  wage-earner  of  the  past  generation 
was  held  to  his  duty  by  a  strong  con- 
scientiousness which  was  cultivated  by 
religious  teaching.  Feelings  of  content- 
ment and  gratitude  were  carefully  cul- 
tivated in  him  by  church  and  school, 
and  devotion  to  his  economic  duties 
seemed  to  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Almighty  himself.  Even  now,  elderly 
wage-earners  revolt  with  a  kind  of  hor- 
ror against  all  Socialistic  suggestions  as 
a  species  of  disloyalty  to  the  employers 
who  have  given  them  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  living,  and  as  treason  to  that 
gospel  of  individualism  in  which  their 
souls  were  trained.  But  with  the  weak- 
ening of  religious  interest  has  come  an 
increasing  carelessness.  The  worker 
has  lost  respect  for  authority  as  such; 
he  feels  the  pressure  of  the  industrial 
system  upon  him  and  yields  grudging- 
ly, but  he  no  longer  feels  that  gratitude 
toward  his  employer  and  that  modest 
pride  in  his  own  humble  status  which 
he  used  to  feel.  Coupled  with  this  pride 
there  was  also  an  ambition  to  rise,  and 
in  the  more  loosely  organized  and  rap- 
idly growing  industry  of  the  last  gen- 
eration there  was  real  opportunity  to 
rise.  But  as  industry  becomes  more 
specialized  and  stratified,  that  oppor- 
tunity dwindles;  and  the  dwindling  is 
reflected  automatically  in  the  growing 
lack  of  ambition,  enterprise,  and  pur- 
pose among  the  younger  generation  of 
wage-earners. 

A  bumptious  and  headstrong  young 
labor-force  whose  aggressiveness  is  not 


transmuted  into  ambition  is  indeed 
an  appalling  portent  for  the  manufac- 
turer and  employer  of  labor.  For  it 
suggests  that  a  sort  of  silent  *  sabotage ' 
is  to  creep  slowly  through  the  in- 
dustries. An  organic  inefficiency,  a  lack 
of  susceptibility  to  training,  would 
act  like  a  slow  palsy  in  keeping  down 
production.  That  this  is  recognized, 
at  least  by  the  small  manufacturers, 
is  shown  by  their  constant  wail  that 
they  cannot  get  reliable  people  to  do 
their  work.  This  situation  therefore 
throws  some  significant  light  on  some 
recent  industrial  developments.  'Sci- 
entific management/  *  vocational  train- 
ing,' pensions  and  profit-sharing,  may 
be  looked  at,  not  in  the  light  of  disin- 
terested attempts  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  working-classes,  but  as  a  well- 
defined  endeavor  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  declining  efficiency.  It  is 
a  general  rule  in  life  that  we  never  do 
things  until  we  have  to,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  these  new  methods  would 
never  have  been  thought  of  if  they  had 
not  been  needed  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  was  threatening  the 
prosperity  of  the  masters  of  industry. 

*  Scientific  management,'  of  course, 
aims,  by  appealing  to  the  worker's 
aesthetic  sense  of  efficient  economy, 
and  at  the  same  time  organizing  the 
work  in  more  mechanical  fashion,  to 
produce  more  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  'Vocational  training'  aims  to 
catch  the  child  while  he  is  still  young 
and  plastic,  and  prevent  his  head- 
strong individuality  by  making  him 
into  a  machine  before  he  is  aware.  And 
the  bonuses  and  pensions  aim  to  pro- 
duce a  forced  interest  in  the  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  insure  the  wage- 
earners'  permanence  at  the  job. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  healing 
the  gap  between  'product'  and  'cli- 
max,' of  changing  the  mind  of  the 
worker  and  giving  it  some  of  the  color- 
ful zest  of  life  which,  we  have  seen, 
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characterizes  business  and  professional 
activity,  how  tragic  a  failure  are  these 
methods !  They  serve  only  to  accent- 
uate the  tendencies  which  have  pro- 
duced the  present  mind  of  the  worker; 
they  do  not  in  any  way  restore  the  lost 
vitality  to  that  mind.  They  make  the 
worker  more  of  a  machine,  not  more  of 
a  human  being,  and  tend  thus  to  fur- 
ther the  specialization  and  stratifica- 
tion of  work,  and  to  fix  the  wage-earner 
in  a  more  permanent  status.  From  the 
worker's  point  of  view,  it  is  hardly  less 
than  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
true  industrial  feudalism.  He  is  little 
enough  free  at  present,  he  knows,  but 
he  has  at  least  this  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  a  certain  choice  of  occupa- 
tion. But  these  methods  would  rivet 
him  to  an  occupation  before  he  had 
time  to  choose,  and  then,  when  he  was 
once  in,  would  repenalize  a  change. 
The  restless  and  discontented,  those  in 
other  words  who  were  more  alive  than 
their  fellows,  would  be  severely  handi- 
capped. For  if  they  left  their  position, 
they  would  lose  their  bonus  or  their 
pension ;  for  the  sake  of  that  they  would 
have  to  submit  also  to  the  conditions 
imposed. 

Now,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
mind  of  the  young  worker  to-day  feels 
this  gigantic  silent  struggle  that  is  in 
progress,  a  struggle  far  more  momen- 
tous than  the  open  dramatic  features 
of  the  class  struggle.  It  is  a  struggle,  he 
feels,  in  the  last  analysis,  for  the  ves- 
tiges of  industrial  freedom.  I  do  not 
mean  that  their  efforts  are  conscious 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  of  labor. 
The  latter  are  simply  trying  to  grapple 
with  an  immediate  concrete  problem 
of  declining  efficiency.  But  to  the 
worker  it  seems  as  if  the  effect  were 
to  rivet  him  in  his  status  of  a  sort 
of  industrial  semi-serfdom,  from  which 
he  could  never  of  his  own  accord  es- 
cape. The  employers,  if  they  possess 
that  diabolical  wisdom  which  fortun- 


ately has  never  been  the  attribute  of 
any  ruling  class,  will  recognize  the 
power  of  these  methods,  and  will  fortify 
them  by  an  attempt  forever  to  short- 
circuit  Socialism  by  setting  to  work  to 
assure  for  every  worker  a  position  just 
prosperous  enough  to  allay  discontent, 
yet  not  enough  to  give  him  economic 
power.  By  pensions,  welfare-work,  and 
a  nice  calculation  of  hours,  wages,  and 
living  conditions,  this  perfect  balance 
might  be  struck,  and  a  true  industrial 
feudalism  appear  instead  of  the  indus- 
trial democracy  toward  which  the 
minds  of  all  enlightened  wage-earners 
look  with  enthusiasm  and  hope. 

In  the  light  of  this  possible  feudal 
catastrophe,  how  different  appears  the 
irresponsibility  and  lack  of  ambition  of 
the  young  worker!  For  the  only  de- 
fense we  have  against  the  tightening 
of  the  feudal  bonds  is  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  workers  themselves.  Upon 
their  unwillingness  to  be  bound,  under 
the  guise  of  '  increased  efficiency/ — an 
efficiency,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, measured  in  terms  of  cheapness 
of  product,  and  not  in  terms  of  the  con- 
servation of  human  life,  —  will  depend 
the  future  of  our  society.  The  success 
of  the  movement  for  making  permanent 
the  divorce  between  desire,  activity, 
achievement,  and  elation,  —  in  other 
words  of  devitalizing  manual  labor,  — 
will  depend  on  the  workers  themselves. 
If  the  zest  for  life  has  so  far  failed  them 
as  a  class  that  they  consent  to  be  drilled 
and  turned  into  the  patterns  already 
made  for  them,  they  will  deserve  their 
fate.  But  if  they  refuse  resolutely,  or  if 
they  partially  refuse,  as  they  seem  to 
be  doing  now,  there  is  the  great  hope 
that  out  of  this  immoral  situation  a 
new  social  morality  may  be  born,  and 
that  they  may  become  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm for  a  new  and  regenerated  soci- 
ety which  they  alone  can  bring,  and  in 
which  they  shall  be  true  personalities 
and  full-grown  citizens,  instead  of  the 
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partially  handicapped  persons  that  so- 
ciety makes  them  now. 

It  is  worth  while  for  us  to  wonder 
if,  while  the  young  worker  is  all  uncon- 
sciously resisting  the  pressure,  thinking 
only  of  the  unpleasant  work  he  is  shirk- 
ing, he  may  not  be  really  fighting  for 
a  truer  social  freedom  and  a  new  re- 
gime where  class  and  industrial  strati- 
fications will  be  abolished.  His  shirk- 
ing may  be  the  best  hope  that  we  have 
to-day,  and  the  most  comfortable  assur- 
ance that  the  zest  of  men  and  women 
for  life,  and  that  more  abundantly,  will 
incorrigibly  reassert  itself  against  over- 
whelming odds,  and  force  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  life  cannot  be  made 
permanently  mechanical. 

Should  this  *  silent  sabotage*  con- 
tinue to  spread,  and  industry  become 
seriously  hampered  by  growing  ineffi- 
ciency, that  alone  would  soon  force  a 
radical  adjustment.  If  that  disinclina- 
tion to  spend  one's  life  doing  depress- 
ing and  unpleasant  work  and  monoto- 
nous drudgery  ever  formidably  spread, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  set  seriously  to 
work  either  to  devise  means  to  elimin- 
ate that  kind  of  work,  or  to  arrange  it, 
as  Professor  James  has  suggested  in  his 
Moral  Equivalent  of  War,  to  spread  it 
thin  over  the  population  so  that  no  one 
class  would  be  compelled  to  give  all  its 
time  to  it.  The  glorious  Greeks  of  anti- 
quity simply  refused  to  do  disgusting 
and  menial  labor,  and  the  work  went 
undone.  But  we  have  become  so  de- 
vitalized that  it  seems  there  is  no  labor 
so  deadly  and  stultifying  but  some  one 
can  be  found  to  do  it.  The  Greeks 
doubtless  would  have  howled  with 
mirth  at  the  spectacle  of  a  man  spend- 
ing all  his  daylight  hours  bobbing  up 
and  down  in  a  little  dark  cage  from 
the  basement  to  the  top-story  of  a 


building.  And  if  it  were  not  such  a 
tragedy  we  might  well  stop  occasion- 
ally and  jeer  at  the  elevator-boy  our- 
selves. If  it  were  not  that  this  dreary 
labor  is  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
our  comfortable  classes  by  a  member 
of  what  we  call,  with  such  unconscious 
self-satirization,  the  working-class,  our 
sense  of  humor  would  not  desert  us  so 
completely  when  we  contemplate  his 
activity. 

Distasteful,  then,  as  it  must  be  to 
our  sense  of  propriety,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  it  is  to  this  apathy  of  the 
mind  of  the  wage-earner,  to  his  dis- 
taste for  killing  routine,  to  his  insensi- 
tiveness  to  appeals  of  gain  when  the 
opportunity  is  given  to  live  more  viv- 
idly and  zestfully,  that  we  must  look 
in  part  for  the  emancipation  of  our 
society. 

Instead  of  seeing  in  this  'worth- 
lessness '  of  the  worker  a  cause  for  de- 
spair, we  should  rather  hail  it  as  a  sign 
that  the  incorrigible  zest  for  activity 
and  satisfaction,  the  *  hunting  in- 
stinct,' which  the  most  favored  profes- 
sions of  our  modern  society  enjoy,  is 
being  revived  in  the  mind  of  the  long- 
stolid  worker.  Our  social  guardians 
and  directors  have  done  their  best  to 
make  a  trained  animal  of  the  worker, 
but  human  nature  will  not  be  downed, 
and  will  not  rest  content  until  we  have 
a  social  life  where  all  work  is  done  with 
joy  and  interest,  where  the  goal  and 
the  road  are  permeated  by  the  same 
glow,  where  climax  crowns  a  product 
into  which  the  best  of  a  human  being 
has  been  spontaneously  and  eagerly 
put.  The  apathy  and  restlessness  of  the 
mind  of  the  worker  are  the  tragic  evi- 
dences of  our  utter  failure,  with  all  the 
resources  of  civilization  at  our  hand,  to 
create  such  a  life. 


PATIENCE 


BY   AMY   LOWELL 


BE  patient  with  you? 

When  the  stooping  sky 
Leans  down  upon  the  hills 
And  tenderly,  as  one  who  soothing  stills 

An  anguish,  gathers  earth  to  lie 
Embraced  and  girdled.    Do  the  sun-filled  men 

Feel  patience  then? 

Be  patient  with  you? 

When  the  snow-girt  earth 
Cracks  to  let  through  a  spurt 
Of  sudden  green,  and  from  the  muddy  dirt 

A  snowdrop  leaps,  how  mark  its  worth 
To  eyes  frost-hardened,  and  do  weary  men 

Feel  patience  then? 

Be  patient  with  you? 

When  pain's  iron  bars 
Their  rivets  tighten,  stern 
To  bend  and  break  their  victims;  as  they  turn, 

Hopeless,  there  stand  the  purple  jars 
Of  night  to  spill  oblivion.    Do  these  men 

Feel  patience  then? 

Be  patient  with  you? 

You!  My  sun  and  moon! 
My  basketful  of  flowers ! 
My  money-bag  of  shining  dreams !  My  hours, 

Windless  and  still,  of  afternoon! 
You  are  my  world  and  I  your  citizen. 

What  meaning  can  have  patience  then? 
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BY   FANNIE   HARDY   ECKSTORM 


WOMAN  has  become  a  problem,  and 
she  is  as  gravely  bent  upon  solving  her- 
self as  if  she  lived  behind  the  looking- 
glass.  She  is  determined  that  man 
shall  understand  her  better,  even  if  he 
come  to  love  her  less. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
effort  is  as  profoundly  wise  as  it  is 
earnest.  If  one's  real  object  is  living, 
there  are  advantages  in  not  spending 
too  much  time  in  criticizing  life;  and 
many  of  the  points  under  hot  discus- 
sion seem  to  be  largely  academic,  kept 
away  from  the  point  of  practical  test 
in  order  to  prolong  the  fun  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Is  there  anything  in  much  of  this 
current  talk  about  the  sexes?  What 
would  happen  if  it  were  not  a  ques- 
tion of  women  but  just  of  folks?  There 
was  something  like  it  back  in  King 
Charles's  day.  All  the  wiseacres,  who 
called  themselves  men  of  science,  held 
endless  wordy  disputes  about  the  ques- 
tion of  a  live  fish  having  any  weight 
in  water.  So  long  as  the  actual  fish  was 
kept  out  of  sight,  the  argument  gave 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  concern- 
ed. But  one  day  came  a  stupid  fellow 
who  thoughtlessly  weighed  a  live  fish 
in  a  vessel  of  water  and  then  weighed 
the  same  vessel  of  water  without  the 
fish.  After  this  the  fun  was  gone;  there 
was  nothing  left  to  dispute  over.  Is  it 
a  heresy  to  hint  that  there  would  be 
fewer  questions  of  feminism  if  a  little 
experimental  common  sense  were  ap- 
plied at  certain  points? 

There  is,  however,  one  question 
which  is  asked  by  discriminating  ob- 
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servers,  which  deserves  an  answer  and 
can  hardly  add  to  the  existing  tumult 
if  discussed.  Why  is  it,  they  inquire, 
looking  about  them  and  seeing  much 
which  they  believe  ought  not  to  be, 
why  is  it  that  among  the  women  not 
obliged  to  work,  and  following  no  pro- 
fession, so  many  of  those  in  their  third 
decade  are  so  profoundly  unhappy? 
Why  these  wasted  years  between  school 
and  marriage? 

There  is  no  room  for  the  denial  of  the 
unhappiness;  that  is  self-confessed  and 
plainly  evident.  The  question  of  fem- 
inism is  involved  because  marriage  is 
admitted  by  the  querists  as  a  factor, 
but  it  is  desired  to  deal  with  the  topic 
as  plainly  and  directly  as  possible, 
without  considering  woman  as  a  prob- 
lem, or  sex  as  the  solution  of  every  dif- 
ficulty pertaining  to  women.  Indeed, 
without  wishing  to  be  a  spoil-sport, 
we  must,  before  we  finish,  send  one  of 
the  stock  woman-theories,  that  about 
early  marriages  in  former  days,  as  high 
as  Gilderoy's  kite. 

We  have  a  problem  not  complicated 
by  poverty,  for  only  those  *  not  obliged 
to  work'  are  dealt  with.  Equally  set 
aside  are  those  who  prefer  to  work, 
whether  needy  or  not.  And  by  impli- 
cation we  exclude  the  unfit,  the  unruly, 
the  ignorant,  the  incapable;  for  though 
these  may  be  equally  unhappy  they 
,are  easily  accounted  for.  There  are 
left  the  daughters  of  good  homes,  those 
with  light  responsibilities  and  no  wor- 
ries about  the  future,  girls  with  leisure, 
talent,  education,  friends,  free  to  enjoy 
life,  yet  by  their  own  admission  most 
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unhappy.  And  unless  marriage  inter- 
venes, this  state  of  unhappiness  is  sup- 
posed to  continue  until  all  likelihood 
of  marriage  is  past. 

It  is  the  way  in  which  marriage  is 
introduced  into  this  conclusion  which 
makes  this  a  question  of  feminism.  If 
the  unhappiness  is  due  to  belated  mar- 
riage or  to  a  diminished  chance  of  mar- 
riage, then  this  is  most  properly  a  sex- 
question;  but  if  it  is  merely  terminated 
by  marriage  and  not  casually  depend- 
ent thereupon,  then  this  is  not  a  sex- 
problem  except  in  so  far  as  conditions, 
accidental  rather  than  necessitated, 
make  it  more  prevalent  among  women. 
For  as  no  one  supposes  for  a  moment 
that  working  women  and  professional 
women  and  married  women  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  no  troubles,  so 
it  may  be  very  pertinently  inquired 
whether  young  men,  if  compelled  to 
change  places  with  these  young  wo- 
men, would  not  show  very  similar,  and 
perhaps  aggravated,  symptoms  of  men- 
tal distress.  In  that  case  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  sex-question,  and  that, 
it  may  be  said,  is  my  own  conviction. 

But  since  feminism  is  the  sport  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  popular  belief  mar- 
riage explains  all  a  woman's  ills,  — 
because  either  she  is  married  or  she 
is  n't,  she  can't  be  or  she  won't  be,  she 
is  too  feminine  or  not  enough  so,  —  let 
us,  now  that  the  view-halloo  is  raised, 
follow  the  field  and  hunt  down  the 
part  which  marriage  plays  in  the  prob- 
lem under  discussion. 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  dis- 
prove the  belief  that  women  to-day  are 
marrying  too  late  in  life;  very  likely 
the  figures  show  it,  and  if  so  then  the 
fact  is  pertinent  and  must  be  admit- 
ted. But  the  age  at  which  the  women 
of  to-day  are  marrying  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  popular  prejudice  that 
formerly  nearly  all  women  married  and 
at  a  very  early  age.  This  is  but  a  vul- 
gar error,  wholly  baseless  even  though 
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somebody's  grandmother,  whom  we 
all  know  about,  did  marry  at  fourteen, 
rear  sixteen  children,  have  a  saintly 
character,  and  at  ninety-three  could 
read  fine  print  without  glasses.  Of  all 
the  popular  superstitions  afloat  there  is 
none  more  mischievous  than  that  which 
affirms  that  the  matrimonial  chances 
of  a  girl,  not  hampered  by  poverty,  are 
greatly  deferred  or  diminished  at  the 
present  day.  It  breeds  distrust  and  de- 
spair of  a  fundamental  craving;  it  de- 
stroys hope  just  where  nature  most 
needs  hope  to  bridge  the  period  of  wait- 
ing for  a  pure  and  happy  fulfillment  of 
her  designs.  And  no  old  wives'  tale 
ever  hung  on  such  a  cobweb  as  this 
superstition  of  the  very  early  marriages 
of  our  grandmothers. 

The  notion  is  one  which  has  been 
adopted  without  investigation.  Like 
the  fish  of  King  Charles's  day,  it  has 
been  everywhere  accepted  and  argued 
upon  with  no  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  Not  only  is  there  nothing  in  print 
which  is  readily  accessible,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  which  experts  in  statistical 
work  have  been  able  to  turn,  and  ev- 
ery professional  genealogist  to  whom 
I  have  taken  my  conclusions  for  revi- 
sion has  expressed  himself  surprised 
because  his  independent  investigations 
have  borne  me  out.  One  writes,  *  Every 
genealogist  of  experience,  I  mean  those 
who  have  been  "at  it"  for  years,  pub- 
lished books  of  family  history  as  well 
as  compiled  unpublished  genealogies, 
has  given  me  uniformly  the  same  an- 
swer I  should  have  given,  18  to  19  as 
the  average  age.  The  curious  thing  to 
my  mind  is  that  so  many  of  us  who 
have  been  dabbling  in  this  special 
study  for  years  should  have  gone  as- 
tray so  unanimously.  I  cannot  account 
for  it  on  any  logical  hypothesis,  as  we, 
of  all  persons  presumably  experienced 
in  weighing  all  such  testimonies,  ought 
to  have  seen  or  felt  the  untenableness 
of  our  conclusions.  It  is  really  a  prac- 
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tical  fact  to  genealogists,  for  in  scores 
of  cases  where  dates  are  unavailable  we 
have  to  resort  to  estimating  age  at  mar- 
riage in  order  to  reconstruct  the  rela- 
tive order  of  the  children  of  a  family. 
I  have  always  used  nineteen  years  for 
that  purpose/ 

But  the  figures  indicate  that  in  New 
England,  for  the  first  two  centuries  of 
our  occupation,  the  average  age  of 
maiden  marriages  was  very  close  to 
twenty- three  years  and  six  months.  In 
some  great  tribes  it  rises  above  twenty- 
four  years.  In  other  words,  even  the 
genealogical  experts  have  placed  the 
average  age  of  women's  marriages  in 
colonial  days  five  full  years  too  low. 

The  bearing  of  such  a  fact  upon  the 
problem  in  hand  is  tremendous.  It 
means  that  in  the  earliest  days  in  New 
England,  for  every  girl  who  married  at 
eighteen,  another  married  at  twenty- 
eight  or  more;  for  every  one  who  mar- 
ried at  sixteen,  another  had  to  be  fully 
thirty  before  she  could  marry.  It 
means  that  up  to  the  age  of  thirty  no 
girl  to-day  has  any  less  reason  to  look 
forward  to  marriage  as  probable  than 
her  great-grandmothers  of  one  and  two 
centuries  back.  It  means  that  if  she 
insists  upon  being  miserable  during  her 
third  decade,  as  many  declare  she  does, 
she  must  hereafter  trump  up  some 
better  excuse  than  that  her  chances  of 
marriage  are  less  than  those  of  the  wo- 
men of  former  generations. 

The  question  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  deserve  some  slight  elabora- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  facts  are 
fairly  taken,  and  they  are  representa- 
tive. Not  only  are  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  I  am  chiefly  indebted  l  of 
themselves  a  guarantee  of  the  fairness 

1  The  writer  acknowledges  with  hearty  thanks 
deep  obligations  to  Dr.  Charles  E.  Banks,  author 
of  the  History  of  Martha's  Vineyard  (3  volumes 
[to  be],  2  published);  to  Mr.  Samuel  P.  May, 
author  of  the  Sears  Genealogy;  to  Mr.  John  M. 
Pearson,  historian  of  the  Pearson  family;  and  to 
Miss  Charlotte  H.  Abbott,  professional  genealo- 


and  soundness  of  the  work,  but  each 
contributor  chose  his  own  material, 
special  pains  was  taken  to  cover  a  wide 
range  of  condition,  occupation,  and 
territory,  and  in  every  line  but  one  all 
the  available  perfect  data  were  used. 
The  time-limits  were  1620  and  1820, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
records  fall  between  1650  and  1800. 
Only  maiden  marriages  were  taken,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Martha's  Vineyard 
families  only  the  marriages  of  maid- 
ens to  bachelors,  —  marriages  of  maid- 
ens to  widowers,  which  would  have 
raised  the  average  materially,  being 
excluded.  Even  so,  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  Vineyard  marriages  yield 
an  average  of  twenty-two  years  and 
fifteen  days,  much  the  lowest  obtained. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-four  Abbotts 
and  Blanchards  combined  give  an 
average  of  twenty-four  years  and  fifty 
days,  and  single  generations  sometimes 
go  much  higher,  one  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  of  a  family  not  included 
in  the  averages,  reaching  full  twenty- 
eight  years  for  the  women  and  over 
twenty-nine  for  the  men. 

But  the  average  age  of  marriage  for 
a  large  group  and  the  age  at  which  the 
most  marriages  were  consummated, 
may  stand  far  apart.  A  few  very  late 
marriages  will  raise  the  average  to  a 
point  unfair  to  reckon  from.  Yet  tested 
in  this  way  the  popular  belief  finds  no 
support.  Of  the  whole  2425  records  ex- 
amined and  averaged,  only  two  per  cent 
are  of  marriages  under  seventeen,  and 
this  is  almost  exactly  the  percentage 
of  those  who  married  at  forty  or  later. 
From  less  than  four  per  cent  in  the 
eighteenth  year  the  number  increases 
annually,  until  in  the  twenty-second 

gist  and  expert  upon  the  families  of  Essex  Coun- 
ty, Mass. 

Among  the  families  studied  are  those  of  Ab- 
bott, Blanchard,  Bradbury,  Gushing,  Freeman 
(both  lines),  Libby,  Nash,  Peck,  Pearson  (three 
lines),  and  all  the  families  upon  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. —  THE  AUTHOR. 
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year  twelve  and  seven-tenths  per  cent 
of  the  total  marry.  This  is  the  most 
popular  year.  But  it  takes  ten  years 
for  the  numbers  to  fall  again  to  the 
same  number  who  married  at  sixteen, 
and  a  good  twenty  before  they  swing 
below  the  figure  of  those  who  married 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen.  Of  the 
whole  twenty-four  hundred  but  seven 
married  under  fifteen.  When  tabulated, 
the  figures  for  all  the  families  run  re- 
markably uniform.  Location,  occupa- 
tion, quality,  affect  the  results  but  lit- 
tle. If  anything,  the  armigerous  and 
professional  families  marry  earlier  than 
the  laboring  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  seafaring  families. 

The  very  early  marriages  of  our 
grandmothers,  at  least  in  the  colonial 
days,  are  a  myth.  And  we  might  have 
guessed  it  by  heeding  one  almost  ob- 
trusive fact.  In  those  days  a  man  was 
bound  to  work  without  wages  until  his 
majority.  Unless  he  was  a  seafarer, 
who  had  very  early  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  support,  he  had 
nothing  to  marry  upon  until  he  was 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  old, 
provided  he  had  no  inheritance  and 
received  no  deed  of  gift  from  his  father. 
He  must  either  work  and  buy  land,  or 
start  out  into  the  wilderness  and  cre- 
ate a  farm,  which  took  even  longer. 
There  are  numerous  exceptions,  but  as 
a  rule  the  colonial  man  did  not  marry 
till  he  was  between  twenty-four  and 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  As  he  natu- 
rally chose  a  wife  somewhat,  but  not 
too  much,  younger  than  himself,  we 
have  at  hand  a  convenient  check  to 
our  figures. 

But  if  the  average  woman  in  the 
first  two  centuries  in  New  England  did 
not  marry  until  she  was  over  twenty- 
three  years  old,  what  particular  advan- 
tage had  she,  save  in  her  chance  of  rais- 
ing a  larger  family,  over  the  woman  of 
to-day  who  does  not  marry  until  she  is 
thirty  ?  (The  age  of  thirty  is  quite  arbi- 


trarily chosen;  we  have  definitely  dis- 
carded any  comparison  in  the  figures.) 
Why  do  we  speak  rather  enviously  of 
the  woman  of  long  ago,  as  if  to  her  the 
future  were  more  assured,  the  day's 
work  less  harassing?  Most  of  our 
women  college  graduates  now  must 
be  actually  nearer  their  wedding-day 
when  they  graduate  than  those  women 
of  long  ago  were  when  their  scanty 
schooling  stopped.  Their  mental  hori- 
zon must  have  been  pitifully  limited. 
It  is  not  that  they  lacked  modern  in- 
ventions, but  modern  ideas.  With  few 
amusements,  few  diversions,  no  books, 
without  variety  in  their  daily  lives, 
with  even  their  marriage  long  deferred 
after  their  first  youth,  why  do  we  as- 
sume for  them  an  exemption  from  the 
unhappiness  which  women  complain  of 
to-day? 

It  was  their  task  to  heckle  tow  and 
to  card  wool,  to  work  at  the  loom  and 
the  spinning-wheel,  to  make  soap  and 
dip  candles,  to  labor  in  the  fields  while 
the  men  were  fishing,  to  toil  their  good 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  — from 
candlelight  to  curfew  their  day's  ser- 
vice, —  and  never  for  themselves  un- 
less they  spun  and  wove  their  bridal 
gear,  but  for  their  'keep'  alone  and 
the  good  of  the  family.  That  marriage 
was  not  the  certain  consummation  of 
their  maiden  hopes  is  shown  by  the 
number  who  straggled  into  it  when 
they  were  over  thirty.  And  these  fig- 
ures give  us  no  hint  of  the  many  to 
whom  it  was  denied  either  by  mental  or 
physical  disqualification,  by  duty  to 
aged  or  infirm  parents,  by  the  burden 
of  bringing  up  orphaned  brothers  and 
sisters,  by  the  loss  of  lovers  at  sea  or  in 
the  wars;  for  they  paid  full  toll  in  those 
days  to  sea  and  forest,  to  the  pirate  and 
the  Indian. 

In  some  families  the  number  of  wo- 
men who  never  married  is  surprising. 
In  a  family-tribe  of  hardy,  unintellect- 
ual,  prolific  pioneers,  where  all  their 
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interests  demanded  the  cooperation  of 
marriage,  I  have  found,  in  398  families 
of  five  generations  from  the  emigrant, 
numbering  2520  individuals,  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  women  who  lived  to  be 
eighteen  years  old  dying  unmarried, 
and  it  would  probably  be  hard  to  find 
another  tribe  of  the  same  period,  as 
large  as  this,  with  so  small  a  propor- 
tion of  unmarried  women. 

If  by  any  mischance  the  woman  of 
former  days  was  obliged  to  support 
herself,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how 
little,  even  within  recent  years,  she 
could  earn  and  how  hard  she  must  work 
for  that  little.  I  can  remember  when  a 
dressmaker  came  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  worked  twelve  hours  for  a  dol- 
lar a  day.  A  few  years  earlier,  tailor- 
esses,  on  their  annual  visitation,  began 
work  at  six  in  the  morning  and  re- 
ceived less  wages. 

A  teacher's  lot  was  no  better.  Be- 
fore me  are  the  annual  town  reports 
of  my  native  town  for  seventy  years. 
The  earliest  ones  give  no  details  of  the 
schools.  Usually  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen female  teachers  were  employed  in 
the  summer  schools,  a  few  in  the  win- 
ter. In  1851,  female  teachers  of  summer 
schools  got  their  board  and  an  average 
of  $1.97  a  week  for  thirty-three  hours 
of  work.  In  1858,  they  got  $2.67  a  week 
and  board,  and  never  more  until  the 
third  year  of  the  war.  The  school  year 
was  from  104  to  132  days,  and  a  teacher 
capable  enough  to  teach  both  summer 
and  winter  could  sometimes  earn  as 
much  as  $66.00  a  year;  most  could  not 
much  exceed  fifty  dollars  in  cash  and 
their  board,  for  from  21  to  24  weeks' 
work.  Yet  for  five  years  in  succession 
one  family  of  three  adult  Irish  paupers 
was  receiving  from  the  town,  in  cash- 
equivalent,  from  three  to  four  times  as 
much  as  the  best  female  teachers  could 
earn.  It  was  literally  true  that  one 
could  get  more  from  the  town  in  the 
almshouse  than  in  the  schoolhouse. 


But  wages  then  were  better  than  they 
had  been.  An  aged  kinswoman  has  told 
me  that  in  the  eighteen-twenties  she 
taught  for  her  board  and  seventy-five 
cents  a  week.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
branches  she  could  teach  Latin,  French, 
logic,  astronomy,  and  probably  also 
navigation  and  surveying.  For  teach- 
ing winter  schools  from  which  men  had 
been  evicted,  she  got  as  much  as  $1.25 
a  week  and  board. 

We  may  as  well  demolish  the  time- 
worn  superstition  that  the  good  old 
times  again  are  all  we  need  to  make  us 
happy.  There  never  were  any  good  old 
times.  'Say  not  thou,  What  is  the 
cause  that  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these,'  chides  the  Preacher,  show- 
ing that  the  complaint  is  as  old  as 
human  nature.  Hear  Homer:  'Few 
sons  are  like  their  fathers;  most  are 
worse,  only  a  few  are  better.' 1  If  in 
Homer's  opinion  —  and  he  puts  the 
words  into  the  mouth  of  Athena,  speak- 
ing in  the  guise  of  Mentor,  double-dis- 
tilled wisdom  —  most  men  are  worse 
than  their  fathers,  then  upon  what 
degenerate  days  must  we  have  fallen! 
Given  a  length  of  time  like  that  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Homer  and  the 
complaint  falls  to  pieces  of  its  own 
absurdity. 

If,  therefore,  our  young  women  are 
unhappy,  let  them  not  defend  them- 
selves by  saying  that  it  is  because  life 
is  harder  for  them,  and  marriage  is 
more  belated  and  more  uncertain  than 
it  was  for  their  grandmothers.  It  may 
be  true  that  few  of  the  grandmothers 
were  distinctly  unhappy  in  the  way  in 
which  our  young  women  suffer,  and 
certainly  few  of  them  can  be  charged 
with  wasted  years,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  cause, of  the  difference  should  be 
sought  outside  the  points  we  have 
touched  upon. 

Nor  need  it  be  urged  that  the  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  peculiar  unrest  of  to- 
1  Odyssey,  ii,  276,  277. 
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day.  All  times  have  been  restless;  it  is 
through  change  and  upheaval  that 
time  marks  duration,  and  when  we  get 
at  the  heart  of  any  bygone  period  we 
always  find  it  curiously  modern  and 
understandable.  There  is  an  ignorance 
of  the  past  which  constantly  assumes 
that  everything  in  our  own  times  is 
new  and  peculiar.  This  woman-ques- 
tion seems  to  be  currently  regarded 
as  something  spontaneously  generated 
but  yesterday.  Few  look  back  to  that 
period  before  the  war  when  the  yeast  of 
life  was  in  a  ferment  greater  than  to- 
day. All  fads  and  fancies,  all  theories 
and  experiments,  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, of  religion  and  free  love,  of  dress- 
reform,  and  even  of  women's  rights, 
were  then  exploited.  We  had  Miller- 
ism,  Mormonism,  Fourierism,  Bloom- 
erism,  Grahamism,  spiritualism,  abo- 
litionism, prohibition,  communities  to 
try  out  certain  theories,  and  lone  pro- 
phets crying  in  the  wilderness  that 
their  farthing  candle  was  the  only  true 
light. 

The  raw-boned,  bespectacled  spinster 
of  the  caricatures,  armed  with  a  baggy 
gamp  and -talking  of  'woman's  proper 
sphere' —  ('woman's  proper  spear  not 
an  amberill,'  the  opinion  of  Artemus 
Ward)  —  was  the  precursor  of  the  mili- 
tant suffragette.  If  she  wore  bloomers, 
so  much  the  merrier  for  the  humorists. 
An  eye-witness  has  told  me  of  seeing 
Lucy  Stone,  on  an  occasion  when  she 
had  scandalized  her  audience,  carried 
off  the  stage  by  two  men,  as  stiff  as 
a  poker,  obnoxiously  non-resistant, 
shouting  as  she  was  borne  away,  '  This 
liber-rty  of  spee-ech  is  glo-o-o-ri-ous.' 
There  were  fewer  of  them,  those  ladies 
of  old,  but  they  could  have  taught  the 
modern  woman  some  new  tricks. 

Nor  is  that  specific  charge  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  marriages  as 
recent  as  we  may  think.  Here  is  the 
modern  note :  '  I  believe  there  are  more 
bachelors  now  in  England,  by  many 


thousands,  than  there  were  a  few  years 
ago,  and  probably  the  number  of  them 
(and  of  the  single  women,  of  course) 
will  every  year  increase.  The  luxury  of 
the  age  will  account  for  a  good  deal  of 
this,  and  the  turn  our  sex  take  in  un- 
domesticating  themselves  for  a  good 
deal  more.  But  let  not  those  worthy 
young  women  who  may  think  them- 
selves destined  to  a  single  life  repine 
over-much  at  their  lot,  since,  possibly, 
if  they  have  had  no  lovers,  or,  having 
had  one,  two,  or  three,  have  not  found 
a  husband,  they  have  had  rather  a  miss 
than  a  loss  as  men  go.'  Thoroughly 
disillusioned,  is  it  not?  —  But  modern? 
—  Vintage  of  1754!  It  is  the  vivacious 
Harriet  Byron  writing  the  second  let- 
ter of  the  second  book  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison. 

It  is,  then,  no  recent  thing  for  young 
ladies  to  regard  life  as  offering  them  a 
very  uncertain  chance  of  marital  hap- 
piness. How  it  worked  out  practically, 
we  can  get  some  idea  by  studying  the 
figures  already  given  in  connection 
with  the  story  of  Charlotte  Lucas  in 
Pride  and  Prejudice.  At  twenty-seven 
the  sensible  Charlotte  announces  her 
engagement  to  the  most  asinine  cu- 
rate who  lives  in  books.  'The  boys 
were  relieved  from  their  apprehension 
of  Charlotte's  dying  an  old  maid,'  we 
read.  (Charlotte  doubtless  realized  how 
unpleasant  the  boys  might  yet  make 
themselves.)  'Charlotte  herself  was 
tolerably  composed. . .  .  Mr.  Collins,  to 
be  sure,  was  neither  sensible  nor  agree- 
able; his  society  was  irksome,  and  his 
attachment  to  her  must  be  imaginary. 
But  still  he  would  be  her  husband. 
Without  thinking  highly  of  either  men 
or  matrimony,  marriage  had  always 
been  her  object;  it  was  the  only  honor- 
able provision  for  well-educated  young 
women  of  small  fortune,  and  however 
uncertain  of  giving  happiness,  must  be 
their  pleasantest  preservative  from 
want.' 
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Miss  Austen  has  etched  her  por- 
trait with  an  acid  almost  chemically 
pure.  Like  a  true  artist  she  leaves 
Charlotte  in  her  story  when  'her  home 
and  her  housekeeping,  her  parish  and 
her  poultry,  and  all  their  dependent  con- 
cerns, had  not  yet  lost  their  charms.' 
Admirable  Miss  Austen,  who  trusts  us 
to  see  the  rest !  Among  those  women  of 
thirty  and  over  who  married  in  the 
two  centuries  we  have  studied,  how 
many  must  have  been  Charlottes!  If 
fewer  women  are  marrying  now  than 
formerly,  —  whether  they  are  fewer  or 
not  fewer  does  not  concern  our  inquiry, 

—  is  it  because  they  lack  chances,  or 
because,  with  their  enlarged  opportun- 
ities for  self-support,  they  can  so  much 
better  maintain  their  ideals  that  they 
no  longer  regard  the  first  Mr.  Collins 
who  offers,  as  *a  pleasant  preservative 
from  want '  ? 

Thus  far  we  have  only  been  trying 
to  eliminate  marriage  as  the  necessary 
major  cause  of  the  apparently  need- 
less unrest  and  wretchedness  prevalent 
among  our  best-educated  and  best-pro- 
tected young  women.  My  own  belief  is 
that  this  is  not  a  sex-question.  It  be- 
comes that  merely  because  under  pre- 
sent prevailing  conditions  the  women 
affected  outnumber  the  men.  Only 
numerically  is  it  a  woman-question, 
and  that  is  accidentally.  If  the  lack  of 
work  does  not  fully  explain  conditions, 

—  and  the  form  in  which  the  question 
is  put  indicates  that  lack  of  occupation 
must  be  one  of  the  larger  factors,  — 
then  we  may  perhaps  account  for  the 
sexual  ratio  of  unhappiness  in  those  of 
like  age  and  condition  as  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  certain  ideas,  not  pecu- 
liar to  either  sex,  proceeding  in  alter- 
nate waves,  as  an  epidemic  of  fixed 
character  might  one  year  attack  prin- 
cipally males  and  the  next  year  pre- 
ponderately  females,  the  latter  not  hav- 
ing been  exposed  to  it  the  first  year  and 
the  males  being  immune  the  next  year. 


Heretofore  it  has  been  the  men  who 
have  suffered  most  from  mental  dis- 
tress. We  remember  the  period  of  Wer- 
therism,  a  masculine  epidemic.  While 
Werther  was 

—  borne  before  her  on  a  shutter, 

his  Charlotte,  with  wholesome  materi- 
alism, 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Just  at  present  it  is  the  men  who  are 
*  cutting  bread  and  butter/  They  have 
gone  through  their  period  of  storm  and 
stress,  they  have  indulged  in  Byronic 
romanticism,  they  have  tried  theism 
and  atheism  and  have  driven  them- 
selves to  the  depths  of  despair  over  the 
conflict  of  science  and  religion,  while 
their  women  at  home  were  placidly 
receiving  as  gospel  the  opinions  deliv- 
ered to  them  by  authority.  Now  that 
in  turn  the  women  ask,  *  Whose  au- 
thority?' and  begin  to  think  for  them- 
selves, it  is  complained  that  they  are 
turning  the  world  upside-down.  Well, 
what  of  it  ?  is  n't  the  world  turned 
upside-down  every  twenty-four  hours? 
And  nothing  ever  spills  off. 

The  intellectual  result  of  this  break- 
ing away  from  authority  ought  to  be 
about  the  same  among  women  that  it 
was  among  men,  for  in  time  it  will  be 
discovered  that  intellectually  they  are 
much  alike.  If  the  result  is  the  same, 
we  cannot  think  the  change  wholly 
bad. 

But  let  us  not  deny  that  losses  ac- 
company it,  which  are  in  themselves 
grave  enough  to  produce  disturbance 
and  deep  unhappiness.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  loss  at  present  is  that  sense  of 
duty  which  so  dominated  our  parents 
and  grandparents,  which  is  such  a  ser- 
viceable helm  in  guiding  action.  Yet 
duty  is  the  legal  child  of  authority,  and 
wherever  outward  authority  lapses  or 
is  denied,  we  may  expect  this  ideal  to 
fade,  until  a  new  authority  is  estab- 
lished within.  The  authority  of  parents 
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diminished,  there  is  less  of  prompt  obe- 
dience, although  perhaps  not  less  of 
love;  the  authority  of  the  church  bro- 
ken down,  there  is  less  of  worship,  al- 
though perhaps  not  less  of  service,  the 
other  side  of  religion;  the  authority  of 
the  state  relaxed,  there  may  be  more 
of  ferment,  although  less  of  rebellion. 
Instead  of  obedience  enjoined  there  is 
service  freely  rendered;  the  quality  be- 
comes finer  even  though  for  a  time  the 
quantity  be  less. 

Among  women  at  present,  the  break- 
ing down  of  religious  authority  seems 
to  be  a  well-marked  symptom  of  the 
pathology  of  this  unrest  and  unhappi- 
ness.  In  the  intellectualizing  of  wo- 
man's life  the  faculty  of  belief  has  tem- 
porarily become  somewhat  atrophied. 
1  have  observed  it  among  my  own 
acquaintance,  who  have  lamented  to 
me  their  inability  to  believe  as  their 
husbands  do,  —  in  the  future  life,  for 
instance.  They  are  trying  to  find  out 
by  reason  what  can  only  be  known  by 
experiment,  by  living  it.  If  we  do  not 
deplore  this  change  or  mention  it  with 
alarm,  it  is  because  it  has  been  coming 
on  for  a  long  time,  and  because  it 
chiefly  affects  a  picked  class  of  women 
who  can  and  must  think  for  them- 
selves, and  who  may  be  trusted  to  keep 
on  until  they  arrive  at  sound  conclu- 
sions. 

But  the  loss  of  that  stern  old  ideal 
of  duty  which  did  the  thing  command- 
ed because  it  was  commanded,  and 
thought  the  thought  ordained  because 
it  was  divinely  ordered,  even  though 
unreasonable,  is  a  loss  of  happiness. 
Yet  it  is  a  loss  which  must  be  endured. 
Freedom  is  no  doubt  good  for  us,  but 
not  too  much  of  it  at  once;  we  need  to 
be  trained  to  it,  and  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries to  the  misery  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  the  responsibility  conferred 
by  the  greater  liberty  of  both  thought 
and  action  in  our  own  day.  The  '  free- 
dom of  the  self-limited,'  as  the  late 


Charles  Henry  Ames  called  it,  is  the 
only  freedom  which  can  insure  happi- 
ness. 

Together  with  this  new  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  her  own  thinking,  there 
has  come  to  the  modern  girl,  through 
the  changes  in  domestic  life,  too  great 
or  too  sudden  release  from  enforced 
occupation.  David  Harum  remarked 
that  even  a  dog  needs  to  be  '  kept  from 
broodin'  on  bein'  a  dog,'  and  probably 
the  chief  difference  between  the  girl 
who  works  and  the  girl  who  does  not 
work  is  just  —  work.  The  safest,  sur- 
est, cheapest  remedy  for  mental  ills  is 
work;  not  merely  occupation  to  fill 
idle  hours,  but  work  so  skillfully  cho- 
sen, so  individually  adjusted,  so  allur- 
ingly presented,  that  it  reaches  the 
imagination  and  enlists  the  will  in  the 
effort  to  effect  something  desirable  and 
good.  But  this  is  no  matter  for  em- 
pirical treatment.  Let  us  leave  it  to 
the  trained  vocationalists  and  to  those 
who  have  wise  hearts. 

The  girl  in  her  twenties  also  needs 
the  companionship  of  men.  There  is 
nothing  in  a  girl's  education  more  pro- 
fitable to  her  than  contact  with  able 
and  honorable  men  much  older  than 
herself.  While  it  is  commonly  recog- 
nized that  sons  grow  apart  from  their 
fathers  as  manhood  is  forming,  it  is 
less  understood  that  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  daughters  undergo  a  simi- 
lar, though  less  noticeable,  change  with 
reference  to  their  mothers.  The  father 
who  takes  pains  to  be  his  daughter's 
best  friend  during  her  twenties  is  sav- 
ing her  present  unhappiness  and  edu- 
cating her  for  marriage.  Girls  so  fath- 
ered and  befriended  are  recognizable  at 
once  by  the  expert;  they  have  a  certain 
poise,  initiative,  penetration,  detach- 
ment, a  certain  superiority  to  petty 
feminine  wiles,  which  need  not  lessen 
their  ability  to  please  men,  but  which 
do  increase  their  disability  to  be  fooled 
by  them. 
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But  it  is  not  our  mission  to  seek 
remedies  for  the  malady  we  are  diag- 
nosing. And  concerning  the  question  of 
the  alleged  waste  of  time  there  may 
be  differences  of  opinion.  The  young 
women  of  the  leisure  class  considered 
fall  into  two  general  types:  one,  the 
selfish,  grasping,  undisciplined  girls, 
who  demand  everything  and  give 
nothing,  who  can  never  be  happy  and 
whose  years  are  indeed  wasted  because 
they  will  not  learn;  the  other,  those 
who  desire  to  learn,  but  who  can  dis- 
cover no  way  to  escape  from  their  lim- 
itations and  the  problems  they  wrestle 
with.  The  distress  of  the  latter  is  the 
greater,  but  their  years  are  not  wasted ; 
time  is  the  material  which  they  use  up 
in  learning  how  to  live;  it  may  be  used 
extravagantly,  but  it  is  not  thrown 
away. 

The  fact  is  that  for  all  thoughtful 
youths,  unless  of  peculiarly  fortunate 
temperament  and  condition,  there  must 
be  a  large  amount  of  unrest,  pain,  un- 
certainty, foreboding,  merely  because 
they  are  young  and  have  no  guarantee 
of  the  future.  They  are  untried  troops, 
waiting  in  panic  for  the  battle  to  sweep 
their  way,  certain  of  nothing,  not  even 
of  how  they  will  conduct  themselves, 
yet  fearful  most  of  all  that  they  may 
have  no  opportunity  of  fighting.  The 
ease  of  their  condition  is  the  worst  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  many  who  have 
the  ability  or  the  privilege  of  selecting 
their  own  course.  From  these  more 
favored  young  women  their  good  homes 
remove  the  spur  to  labor  and  their 
parents  discourage  the  taste  for  it. 
Yet  the  social  conscience  of  the  age 
warns  them  that  work  is  necessary  to 
life  and  drives  them  against  —  a  wall  of 
feathers.  Their  energy  is  dissipated; 
nothing  results  from  their  striving;  the 
world  is  going  ahead  without  their  help, 
and  before  they  have  begun  it  they  are 
out  of  the  race.  What  is  hard  necessity 
beside  such  discouragement? 


For  one,  I  like  to  believe  that  the 
young  people  of  the  coming  generation 
are  not  less  able  or  less  earnest,  not 
less  willing  or  less  devoted,  than  those 
of  our  own  young  days.  Those  men  in 
buckram  whom  we  boast  of  having 
fought,  were  they  indeed  so  much  more 
formidable  than  the  giants  in  the  path 
of  the  youth  of  to-day?  Were  we  never 
* co wards  on  instinct,'  pluming  our- 
selves on  our  'discretion'?  I  feel  that 
we,  the  talking  generation,  might  suf- 
fer in  comparison  with  the  youth  of  to- 
day, did  not  our  memories  so  often 
play  us  false.  Certainly  not  all  of  us 
have  achieved  even  honesty  and  cour- 
tesy and  common  human  kindness. 
Did  we  all  once  have  learning  and  wit 
and  zeal?  Where  are  our  zeal  and  wit 
and  learning  now?  Are  our  sons  and 
daughters  so  much  our  inferiors?  No, 
by  my  halidome!  And  we  know  it! 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  believe  in 
Youth.  If  Youth  fail  then  we  fail  with 
it;  for  between  ourselves  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  human  race  stands  only 
the  thin  line  of  the  youth  now  coming 
up.  Were  any  one  generation  to  refuse 
utterly  to  do  its  duty  to  that  next  after 
it,  the  human  race  would  be  doomed  to 
extinction  within  fifty  years.  And  what 
has  any  generation  to  show  but  what  it 
has  done  for  the  generation  next  after 
it,  the  generation  which  is  the  work  of 
its  hands,  the  heir  of  its  ideals,  the 
executor  of  its  testament?  From  us 
those  young  people  take  the  torch  to 
bear  it  onward  in  the  race,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  criticize  too  harshly 
either  their  speed  or  their  endurance. 

Therefore  it  is  not  in  unkindness  that 
I  avow  that,  even  if  it  were  possible,  I 
would  not  remove  all  difficulties  from 
the  path  of  youth.  It  is  our  business 
in  life  to  achieve  happiness,  if  we  live 
long  enough  to  finish  the  game;  and 
the  rules  of  the  game  are  very  strict. 
Happiness  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  nor 
of  a  year;  it  consists  in  a  slow  mastery 
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of  untoward  conditions.  What  our 
girls  to-day  are  suffering  is  partly  the 
result  of  temporary  and  local  disturb- 
ances, but  it  is  largely  natural  and 
inevitable;  it  has  always  been,  even  in 
the  days  when  women  did  the  least 
possible  thinking.  With  our  grand- 
mothers it  took  a  purely  religious  cast, 
and  was  called  *  concern  for  the  soul/ 
It  was  settled  when  a  certain  mystical, 
but  none  the  less  practical,  relation 
with  the  divine  was  established,  quite 
different  from  the  revolt  at  dogma  and 
the  effort  to  think  things  out  upon  a 
reasonable  basis.  It  was  purely  indi- 
vidual then,  it  is  largely  social  now; 
but  the  conflict  is  the  same;  it  is  the 
effort  to  develop  a  personality,  to  mas- 
ter the  environment  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  placed,  to  become  truly  at 
home  in  the  world.  It  is  the  struggle 
for  existence  in  the  spiritual  world,  and 
it  must  go  on. 

Perhaps  Shakespeare  never  hit  the 
shield  more  fairly  on  the  centre  than 
when  he  represented  Henry  the  Fifth 
on  the  night  before  Agincourt,  dis- 
guised, surveying  his  ill-conditioned 
army.  'The  king,'  he  affirms,  when 
questioned  if  the  king  were  not  dis- 
heartened, —  and  who  should  know  so 
well  as  he  how  the  king  felt,  —  'the 
king  would  not  wish  himself  anywhere 
but  where  he  is.'  The  individual  who 
can  stand  thus  and  confront  the  world 
out  of  the  midst  of  his  own  danger, 
sorrow,  perplexity,  despair,  has  con- 
quered the  world.  His  necessity  he  has 
made  his  opportunity,  —  '  Here  stand 
I;  I  can  do  no  otherwise,'  —  and  in  not 
wishing  for  anything  different  he  has 
doubled  the  resources  at  his  hand.  Not 
to  wish  one's  self  anywhere  but  where 
one  is,  is  about  the  best  that  human 
nature  is  capable  of,  when  the  will  to 
fight  goes  with  it.  I  cannot  perceive 
than  an  unblemished  past  is  requisite 
to  this  attitude  of  mind;  with  all  his 
faults  and  failings  and  sins,  a  man 


may  stand  to  it  and  win  out;  he  may 
do  it  without  submission  to  any  theo- 
logical dogma,  without  being  techni- 
cally 'good'  —  some  who  have  done  it 
we  find  quite  without  the  pale;  but  no 
man  can  do  it  without  a  vital  faith  in  a 
living  God,  by  whatever  name  he  calls 
Him,  however  ignorant ly  he  worships. 
If  a  man  will  refuse  escape  from  hard 
conditions  and  will  fight  in  his  own 
place,  he  shall  know  the  true  from  the 
false  and  shall  have  his  reward. 

These  are  hard  sayings.  The  achieve- 
ment of  personality  is  tedious  and 
difficult;  it  is  birth  with  long  travail; 
when  it  is  complicated  with  intellectual 
problems  and  questionings  there  is 
added  danger  and  delay,  —  rebellion 
against  conventions  and  restrictions, 
distaste  for  our  lot,  doubt  of  the  end, 
and  an  inclination  to  smash  things. 
The  revolutionary  attitude  of  women 
at  present  may  be  partly  nerves,  hys- 
teria, a  mania  for  imitation,  —  it  is  all 
these  in  certain  instances,  —  and  it 
is  not  always  necessarily  an  advance 
either  in  ideas  or  in  performance;  but  in 
general  it  is  the  index  of  an  effort  to 
reach  a  higher  plane  of  consciousness 
by  dealing  with  environment  as  some- 
thing subject  to  will  and  skill,  and  by 
beginning  with  immediate  surround- 
ings to  make  them  over.  The  hope- 
fulness of  it  as  a  movement  lies  largely 
in  the  inclination  to  try  out  theories 
upon  local  problems,  to  turn  energy  into 
effective  work.  But  mere  revolt  is  not 
power:  it  must  be  followed  by  volun- 
tary obedience  to  higher  law  before  it 
develops  anything  of  power. 

If,  therefore,  the  young  women  of 
to-day  who  suffer,  they  know  not  why, 
will  revive  their  hope,  and  light  again 
the  lamp  of  duty,  waiting  with  patience 
for  necessary  changes  and  adjustments 
within  and  working  quietly  for  the  con- 
scious effecting  of  changes  in  the  world 
without,  —  no  matter  how  small,  so 
they  be  conscious  improvements, — 
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they  may  pass  these  Wander jahre  with 
comparatively  little  disturbance  that 
is  outwardly  and  disapprovingly  noted 
by  the  casual  observer.  To  promise 
more  would  be  charlatanism.  The  best 
we  mortals  can  do  with  these  problems 
of  pain  and  suffering,  necessary  and 
unavoidable  as  they  are  for  growth,  is 
to  keep  them  to  ourselves.  And  there 
is  always  duty  to  something,  some  one. 


The  longer  on  this  earth  we  live 
And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men, 

Seeing  how  most  are  fugitive, 
Or  fitful  gifts,  at  best,  of  now  and  then, 
Wind-wavered  corpse-lights,  daughters  of  the  fen, 

The  more  we   feel  the    stern,   high-featured 
beauty 

Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty, 
Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal  praise, 

But  finding  amplest  recompense 

For  life's  ungarlanded  expense 
In  work  done  squarely  and  unwasted  days. 


TAMMAS 


BY   EMMA   MAURITZ   LARSON 


A  LATE  light  burned  in  the  office  of 
the  Minnesotan.  Old  Tammas  Mc- 
Cullough,  returning  in  the  dripping 
rain  from  a  long  drawn-out  debate  with 
Willie  Wallace  on  Queen  Victoria's 
attitude  toward  the  Crimean  War,  tried 
the  door  of  the  printing  shop.  It  was 
locked,  but  a  red-haired  young  man 
came  to  open  it. 

*  You 're  an  angel  in  disguise,  Tam- 
mas,' he  said.  *  I  came  down  before  the 
rain  started.  You  can  take  me  up  the 
hill  directly  under  that  umbrella.   It's 
as  big  as  all  Scotland.  It  beats  all  how 
it  rains  this  April.    It's  the  wettest 
weather  I've  seen  since  I  left  New 
England.' 

He  motioned  the  old  man  to  a 
scratched  yellow  arm-chair,  and  went 
back  to  his  case  of  type,  offering  dis- 
jointed bits  of  conversation  now  and 
then. 

'The  Lady  Franklin  came  in  for  the 
first  time  this  season  after  supper  to- 
night — ' 

*  She's  airly,'  said  Tammas. 

*  Yes,  the  river  has  n't  been  open  be- 


fore the  twentieth  most  years.  They 
brought  some  government  papers  in 
the  mail,  a  call  for  bids.  I'm  running 
it  to-morrow.  It's  a  particular  job; 
that's  why  I'm  working  to-night.' 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  length. 
Tammas  studied  the  map  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Minnesota  that  hung  on  the 
wall  opposite  him. 

*  It's  a  call  for  bids  for  buffalo  pelts. 
The  government  is  going  to  buy  a 
hundred  thousand  for  fur  coats  for  the 
soldiers.  There's  been  a  heap  of  com- 
plaining of  the  cold  by  the  men  out  on 
the  frontier  here  this  last  winter.' 

Tammas's  eyes  dropped  to  the  floor, 
where  the  water  spread  in  two  muddy 
pools  around  his  heavy  shoes.  He 
evinced  no  interest  in  the  subject,  al- 
though he  was  a  fur  man  in  the  em- 
ploy of  young  John  Cameron. 

'There'll  be  a  lively  scramble  for  the 
contract,'  the  newspaper  man  contin- 
ued after  another  season  of  work,  '  but 
St.  Paul  ought  to  stand  some  show. 
We  're  nearer  the  source  of  supply  than 
the  other  towns.' 
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*  Wull  the  bit  o'  printin'  be  oot  in  the 
other  towns  the  morn?'  Tammas  asked 
casually,  as  the  printer  slipped  on  his 
coat,  and  blew  out  the  kerosene  lamp. 

The  young  man  struck  a  match  to 
light  them  to  the  door.  'Half  a  dozen 
of  the  other  papers  get  it,  the  Minnea- 
polis Democrat,  the  St.  Anthony  Ex- 
press, and  some  of  those  from  the  larger 
towns  south  of  here;  but  they're  all 
weeklies,  and  won't  be  out  for  two  or 
three  days.' 

'There's  sma'  doot  but  that  man 
frae  St.  Anthony  will  tak  the  contrac'/ 
said  the  Scotchman  gloomily. 

They  shuffled  along  through  the 
dark  over  the  slippery  boards  of  the 
high-set  sidewalks,  descending  now  and 
again  by  a  perilous  flight  of  two  or 
three  steps  to  cross  a  miry  street. 

'I'm  thinkin'  Queen  Victoria  is  richt 
aboot  the  Roosians,'  Tammas  chatted, 
his  mind  going  afield  from  furs  and 
the  far  west.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  he 
left  the  printer  at  his  boarding-house, 
and  went  on  to  the  three-room  cottage 
where  he  lived  alone. 

The  house  was  tidy,  but  when  he  had 
hung  his  dripping  coat  to  steam  beside 
the  fire,  he  went  about  setting  it  more 
severely  to  rights.  Then  he  carried  a 
candle  into  the  bedroom,  and  drew 
out  a  large  carpet-bag  from  the  closet. 
He  packed  it  deliberately,  humming 
a  thread  of  old  Scotch  melody,  —  a 
strange  sound  for  this  lonely  midnight 
hour.  When  he  had  finished  he  tried 
the  coat  before  the  fire.  It  was  still  wet, 
so  he  wrapped  a  heavy  blanket  about 
him,  and  pinching  out  his  candle  flame 
with  rough  thumb  and  forefinger,  he 
stepped  out  into  the  wet  night  again. 

The  town  huddled  in  complete  dark- 
ness, except  for  one  light  that  shone 
high  and  star-like  through  the  rain;  the 
extravagant  lamp  of  some  late-writing 
guest  in  the  fifth  story  of  the  Fuller 
House,  that  palace  of  travelers.  Tam- 
mas McCullough  took  a  slow  but  cer* 


tain  way  east  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and 
stopped  on  the  porch  of  a  two-story 
brick  house.  He  knocked  heavily,  and 
after  a  little  repeated  the  summons, 
until  the  door  was  opened  from  within. 
John  Cameron  stood  there  in  his  carpet 
slippers,  with  an  orange  and  white 
sun-in-the-east-pattern  quilt  wrapped 
about  him. 

'Why,  come  in,  come  in,  Tammas. 
What's  wrong?' 

Tammas  stepped  in,  but  refusing  to 
walk  into  the  parlor  with  his  wet  gar- 
ments he  took  the  one  chair  in  the 
narrow  hall.  Directly  above  his  head 
hung  a  rack  made  of  a  splendid  pair 
of  deer  antlers.  A  high  sealskin  cap 
hung  on  one  of  the  branches. 

'It's  been  a  cauld  winter,'  he  re- 
marked to  his  employer. 

'Yes,  it  has,'  answered  Cameron, 
huddling  over  his  candle  on  the  steps. 

'I'm  thinkin'  the  so'diers  in  the 
forts  were  no'  so  comfortable  as  they 
micht  be.' 

'Perhaps,'  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  keen  personal  appreciation  just  then 
of  the  discomfort  of  chilliness.  But 
he  and  Tammas  had  worked  together 
these  four  years  and  had  deep  respect 
for  each  other's  ways. 

'The  American  government  is  no*  a 
really  hard  maister  to  warrk  for,'  the 
old  man  ventured.  Then  there  was  si- 
lence. 

'  Were  you  thinking  of  getting  a  job 
from  the  government? '  asked  Cameron 
at  last. 

The  old  Scot  looked  startled. 

'Ye '11  no'  be  dischargin'  me,  Maister 
Cameron?'  he  said. 

'Oh,  no,  no/  said  Cameron,  relieved. 
'I  wouldn't  like  to  part  with  you, 
Tammas.' 

Again  no  sound  but  the  steady  swash 
of  the  heavy  rain  against  the  house. 

'Has  Willie  Wallace  been  saying  the 
United  States  is  no  good?'  ventured 
the  young  man. 
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'Na,  na,  Wullie'll  be  a  guid  Ameri- 
can yet.  I  was  doon  for  a  wee  chat  the 
nicht,  and  stoppit  to  tak'  the  young 
printer  man  frae  the  Minnesotan  under 
ma  umbrella.  He  was  warrkin'  late.' 

Cameron's  face  was  full  of  interest, 
but  he  waited  patiently. 

'It  was  no'  sae  foolish  as  I  thocht 
that  you  ha'  cluttered  up  the  shop  wi' 
buffalo  pelts'  — 

The  pauses  were  scarcely  shorter 
now,  but  they  were  tense  and  live. 

'They're  getting  scarcer  every  year,' 
filled  in  the  young  man. 

'The  printer  man  was  settin'  up  a 
wee  piece  frae  the  government  at  Wash- 
ingtoon,  that  askit  for  bids  for  — ' 
Tammas's  voice  stopped  stubbornly. 

'For  bids  for  carrying  the  mail  to 
Superior,'  hazarded  Cameron,  knowing 
full  well  that  no  such  item  would 
bring  the  old  Scot  to  him  at  this  time  of 
night. 

'Na,  na,'  said  Tammas  testily.  'It 
was  for  bids  for  ane  hundred  thousand 
coats  for  the  so'diers,  made  o'  buffalo 
pelts.' 

The  young  man  rose  eagerly. 

'I  have  about  forty  thousand  pelts,' 
he  exclaimed,  'and  the  driver  of  the 
Crow  Wing  stage  said  only  to-day  that 
a  caravan  of  Chippewas  has  come  over 
from  Red  River  Valley  to  Fort  Ripley 
with  their  winter  furs.  They  only  do 
that  when  they  have  made  a  big  haul.' 

'A  cauld  winter  makes  the  fur  thick, 
an'  the  beasts  easy  o'  gettin','  remark- 
ed Tammas. 

'The  newspaper  won't  be  out  until 
noon.  The  stage  for  Crow  Wing  and 
the  Fort  leaves  at  five  in  the  morning,' 
Cameron  continued  rapidly.  'I  have 
to  be  in  St.  Paul  this  spring.  Can  you 
go,  Tammas?' 

The  old  Scot  stood  up.  His  face  was 
almost  melancholy.  Only  his  eyes  be- 
neath their  shaggy  brows  burned  hap- 

piiy- 

'Aye,  aye,  Maister  Cameron.    It's 


no'  for  me  to  hoi'  back  an'  pick  ma 
jobs.' 

'Hire  all  the  runners  you  need  to 
strike  up  into  the  Canadian  country. 
Get  a-hold  of  all  the  pelts  you  can,  and 
I'll  try  to  manage  the  rest  from  the 
Dacotahs.  You'll  probably  have  to 
stay  until  midsummer.  By  the  way, 
what  was  the  time  limit?' 

'It  was  no'  wise  for  me  to  be  too 
curious-minded,'  said  Tammas  in  gen- 
tle rebuke. 

Cameron  laughed. 

'Well,  they'd  have  to  give  several 
months  at  least  for  a  bid  of  that  size. 
We'll  keep  each  other  posted.  Good- 
bye, Tammas.  Take  care  of  yourself.' 

'Guid-bye,  Maister  Cameron.' 

'Get  some  sleep,  Tammas,  but  don't 
forget  to  pack  your  carpet-bag.' 

'That  winna  tak  mony  meenuts,' 
answered  the  old  man,  preparing  to  go. 

'This  is  going  to  make  my  fortune, 
Tammas,'  called  the  young  man  gayly, 
standing  quilt-wrapped  in  the  door- 
way, and  holding  his  flickering  candle 
high  to  light  Tammas  McCullough 
down  the  slippery  steps. 

'I'm  no'  sae  sure,'  said  Tammas, 
sadly.  'I'm  thinkin'  more  like  it  wull 
mak  some  guid  gold  for  that  fur  man 
frae  St.  Anthony,  or  that  clever  ane 
frae  Minneapolis.' 

Interest  ran  high  when  the  Minneso- 
tan of  April  19, 1856,  came  out  at  noon 
with  the  government's  call  for  bids  for 
one  hundred  thousand  buffalo  pelts.  A 
score  of  fur-traders  throughout  the 
territory  entered  the  competition,  and 
their  various  chances  of  landing  the 
contract  was  an  hourly  recurring  sub- 
ject of  conversation  in  houses  and 
shops,  and  on  the  streets  of  the  little 
capital.  Every  steamboat  that  docked 
in  the  next  month  or  two  was  awaited 
eagerly  for  any  private  information  it 
might  have  picked  up  at  trading  points 
along  the  Minnesota  or  the  Mississippi 
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as  to  who  was  buying  buffalo  pelts  in 
their  vicinity.  The  territory  was  scour- 
ed for  the  furs;  and  team,  stage,  and 
boat  brought  them  in  to  the  storage 
houses  in  the  larger  towns,  waiting  the 
making  of  the  bids,  and  their  opening 
at  Washington. 

Tammas  McCullough  sent  faithful 
and  hopeful  figures  to  Cameron  by 
every  stage  from  his  headquarters  near 
Fort  Ripley,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  northwest  of  St.  Paul.  His  re- 
cords were  remarkable.  He  was  reach- 
ing every  scattered  camp  or  Indian  vil- 
lage on  the  reservations  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  territory,  and  even  as  far 
west  as  the  Dacotahs,  but  his  footnotes 
were  characteristic. 

*  Ye  ha'  better  no'  look  for  more  pelts 
frae  here,'  he  would  write.  'Superior 
an'  Red  Wing  ha'  cleaned  the  coontry 
oot.'  Or,  'We  ha'  had  but  sma'  luck 
the  week.' 

He  stayed  up  in  the  woods  for  a 
month  after  the  opening  of  the  bids, 
picking  up  small  lots  still  of  pelts,  and 
writing  of  his  extreme  surprise  that  the 
United  States  had  awarded  the  con- 
tract to  one  John  Cameron,  fur-trader 
of  St.  Paul.  'Be  shairp  to  lookit  ower 
the  papers  to  see  there  be  no  flaw  in 
them,'  he  cautioned. 

'It's  all  settled,'  Cameron  wrote 
back,  '  except  for  carrying  out  the  con- 
dition specified  in  the  call  for  bids,  that 
the  government  shall  inspect  the  pelts 
before  they  are  made  up.  That  is  but 
a  matter  of  formality.  We  have  an 
extra  ten  thousand  over  the  contract 
number,  and  the  peks  are  all  of  unusu- 
ally high  grade.' 

Tammas  came  back  in  the  late  sum- 
mer. He  went  straight  from  the  stage 
to  his  little  house,  unpacked  his  carpet- 
bag, and  walked  down  in  the  dusk  to 
Willie  Wallace's. 

'Weel,  weel,  here's  the  great  mon 
from  the  wild  Indian  coontry,'  said  his 
host. 


*  Guid-eveninV  said  Tammas,  as 
though  he  had  been  seeing  Willie  daily. 

'Hoo  mony  pelts  did  ye  get,  Tam- 
mas?' asked  his  old  friend  curiously. 

'Ye 're  no'  a  friend  o'  mine,  Wullie, 
if  ye  '11  askit  such  pairsonal  questins. 
I  am  minded  no'  to  stop  — ' 

'Ah,  sit  doon,  sit  doon,'  begged  Wil- 
lie. '  We  ha'  no'  talkit  ower  the  Russo- 
Turkish  peace  papers.  I  ha'  saved  the 
bits  o'  printin'  for  ye  these  mony 
months.' 

Cameron  and  Tammas  went  through 
the  shop  together  the  next  morning. 
The  building,  built  of  blue  limestone 
and  two  stories  in  height,  was  hemmed 
closely  in  on  one  side  by  a  harness  shop 
and  on  the  other  by  a  frame  building 
housing  a  restaurant.  Its  lower  floor 
was  divided  into  two  rooms,  an  ample 
salesroom  in  the  front,  with  the  rear 
room  reserved  for  work  on  the  raw 
skins  brought  in.  A  couple  of  windows 
and  a  door  looked  out  from  the  back 
wall  down  on  the  Mississippi,  with  a 
wide  valley  view  beyond.  The  steep 
bluff  that  clambered  down  to  the  river 
bank  left  only  a  strip  of  three  or  four 
feet  of  rocky  ground  between  it  and  the 
back  of  the  building.  All  of  the  solid 
row  of  buildings  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
on  either  side  of  the  fur-shop  ran  back 
thus  close  to  the  top  of  the  bluff. 

'Back  doors  are  n't  of  much  use 
here,'  said  John  Cameron,  standing  in 
the  breezy  doorway.  'We'll  never  de- 
liver an  ounce  of  freight  here,  unless  it 
comes  by  balloon.' 

'Fur-shops  need  a'  the  air  they  can 
get,'  answered  Tammas  drily,  as  they 
turned  to  go  up  to  the  storeroom  on 
the  second  floor.  The  open  staircase  led 
up  from  the  salesroom,  starting  well  up 
toward  the  front  of  the  store,  and  hug- 
ging the  side  wall  at  the  right.  The  one 
large  room  above,  lighted  by  three  win- 
dows in  the  front,  and  an  equal  number 
in  the  rear  wall,  was  piled  high  with 
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buffalo  pelts.  The  room  was  strong 
with  a  scorched,  dusty  odor  from  the 
huge  piles  of  furs,  coupled  with  the 
medicinal  tang  of  the  drugs  used  to  dis- 
courage moths. 

'I'm  having  them  done  up  in  bun- 
dles of  twenty  to  make  them  easier 
to  count  when  the  inspector  comes. 
They're  to  send  an  army  officer  up 
from  Washington  soon.  We'll  fix  a 
place  for  him  up  near  the  front  of  the 
store,  where  the  light  is  good,  and  on 
the  same  side  as  the  staircase.  I  plan 
to  have  a  carpenter  cover  over  most  of 
the  width  of  the  stairway  with  smooth 
boards,  to  form  a  slide.  Then  we  can 
shoot  the  bundles  of  pelts  down  close 
to  the  inspector,  and  they  won't  require 
much  handling.  A  couple  of  men  up 
here,  and  two  or  three  to  shake  out  the 
pelts  down  there  for  the  officer,  and  a 
man  to  throw  the  rejected  skins  into 
the  back  room,  will  be  about  enough  to 
manage  the  job,  I  figure.  We've  got  a 
handsome  lot  of  pelts,  thanks  to  you, 
Tammas :  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
all  told,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  smooth  job 
all  through.' 

'Where  wud  I  be  warrkin',  Maister 
Cameron  ? ' 

'Oh,  I'll  leave  you  foot-loose,  Tam- 
mas. You've  done  your  share.  You 
can  stay  around  and  see  the  fun,  or 
have  a  holiday,  as  you  like.' 

It  was  well  along  in  October  before 
the  young  army  officer  arrived  from 
Washington. 

Cameron  chafed  somewhat  at  the 
delay. 

'How  do  they  expect  to  get  these 
coats  made  for  this  winter,  even  with 
all  the  fur-sewers  in  the  territory  — ' 

'But  it  takes  so  everlasting  long  to 
get  out  here  to  the  end  of  the  world,' 
replied  the  soldier.  'I've  been  seven 
days  on  the  way,  and  even  then  I  came 
up  from  Dunleith  in  your  fastest  boat, 
the  Northern  Belle/ 


'Your  government  should  have  ac- 
cepted the  bid  of  that  fur  man  from 
Superior,'  said  Cameron  soberly. 

'Why?'  asked  the  soldier. 

'Because  then,'  said  the  Minnesotan, 
'you  'd  have  had  the  pleasure  of  travel- 
ing north  from  here  by  stage.  It  only 
takes  seven  days  more.' 

The  officer  joined  heartily  in  the 
laugh  at  his  own  expense. 

'You  come  out  ahead,'  he  agreed, 
'  and  you ' ve  got  a  darn  attractive  coun- 
try up  here  too,  if  it  was  n't  for  the 
winters.  Now  let's  get  to  work  early 
to-morrow  morning.  I  want  to  get 
through  as  quickly  as  possible.  Are  the 
skins  handy?' 

'Yes,  they  are  all  in  the  building.' 

Cameron's  plan  worked  out  well.  The 
bundles  of  pelts  handled  by  several 
men  in  the  big  storeroom  above,  slid 
smoothly  down  the  covered  staircase, 
were  shaken  out  swiftly  one  by  one 
before  the  young  officer,  who  stamped 
them  with  the  government's  seal  of  ac- 
ceptance or  by  a  gesture  rejected  them. 
Yet  despite  the  busy  regularity  and 
outward  cheer  of  the  workers,  all  was 
not  well.  Out  of  the  first  thousand 
pelts  examined,  Cameron,  who  was 
keeping  a  record  to  check  up  with,  had 
to  write  down  in  plain  figures  only  '287. 
accepted.'  The  second  thousand  fared 
twenty-one  better,  but  as  the  day  wore 
on  they  averaged  steadily  not  more 
than  three  hundred  accepted  out  of 
each  thousand.  They  were  pelts  of  su- 
perior quality,  but  the  young  officer 
cast  aside  a  skin  for  any  slightest  mar 
or  defect.  • 

These  opulent  westerners  probably 
had  half  a  million  pelts  more  or  less, 
and  his  one  thought  was,  'get  the  best 
for  the  government.'  A  little  later  in 
the  day  when  he  was  growing  very  tired 
and  his  task  looked  endless,  his  idea 
modified  a  little:  'Get  the  best  for  the 
government  consistent  with  getting 
back  to  Washington  for  the  election  — 
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and  well  —  before  the  ice  shuts  me  up 
in  this  wilderness.'  But  even  then  he 
cast  pelts  aside  steadily,  sending  more 
than  half  to  the  back  room. 

'When  does  navigation  close  up 
here?'  he  tried  to  ask  casually,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day,  as  he  prepared  to 
go  back  to  the  Fuller  House  for  the 
night. 

'Oh,  not  for  a  good  two  weeks  yet,' 
one  of  the  helpers  answered,  'not  be- 
fore the  tenth  of  November.  The  Lucy 
has  made  the  trip  even  later  than  that, 
but  she's  a  tough  little  boat.' 

Cameron  himself  was  busy  figuring. 
They  had  handled  eighty  thousand 
pelts,  and  only  thirty  thousand  of  these 
had  been  accepted. 

The  officer  stood  in  the  doorway. 

'It  seems  good  to  get  a  breath  of 
air,'  he  said.  '  I  can  hardly  see  straight.' 

Cameron  nodded  with  cheerful  un- 
derstanding. 'It  is  a  tiresome  job,  but  I 
hope  you'll  sleep  well.' 

'I  don't  expect  to,'  grumbled  the  sol- 
dier. 'I  shall  probably  rock  in  a  boat 
over  a  sea  of  buffalo  waves  all  night — 
but  let's  get  at  it  earlier  to-morrow. 
By  the  way,  when  does  the  next  boat 
go  down?' 

'The  Northern  Belle 's  gone;  the  Lucy 
leaves  at  noon  to-morrow,  and  the 
Ocean  Wave  the  next  morning.  There 
is  no  boat  then  until  Monday.' 

The  officer  sighed.  'I'll  make  the 
Ocean  Wave,'  he  said,  and  walked  slow- 
ly off  through  the  crisp  October  even- 
ing to  his  hotel. 

Tammas  had  been  hovering  about 
all  day,  conspicuously  cheerful,  even 
jocose  —  a  state  of  mind  so  strange  to 
him  that  Cameron,  worried  and  har- 
assed by  the  rejection  of  two  thirds  of 
his  pelts,  yet  found  time  to  wonder  and 
grow  anxious  about  the  old  Scot,  who 
had  fallen,  during  the  afternoon,  to 
helping  with  the  carrying  of  the  dis- 
carded skins  out  to  the  back  room, 
which  was  now  heaped  high  with  them. 


*  Tammas,'  said  young  Cameron 
when  all  the  rest  had  gone,  '  the  officer 
said  he  thought  you  a  jolly  old  codger.' 

Tammas's  face  grew  wontedly  sober. 

'It  wudna  he'p  the  cause  ef  the 
young  so'dier  frae  Washington  were  to 
think  us  doon  in  the  hairt,'  he  said. 

'You're  right,'  said  his  employer, 
'but  what  are  we  going  to  do?' 

'That's  no  to  be  thocht  of  the  day. 
We  maun  sleepit,  an'  come  fresh  to  the 
battle  the  morn.' 

So  they  set  an  early  hour  for  meeting 
at  the  shop  in  the  morning,  and  Cam- 
eron went  home  to  thrash  over  the  pro- 
blem through  half  the  hours  of  the 
night.  Burlingham,  another  St.  Paul 
trader,  had  perhaps  thirty  thousand 
pelts,  and  Clark  had  some,  but  it 
would  be  humiliating  in  the  extreme  to 
ask  for  aid  from  these  business  rivals. 
Besides,  there  was  no  way  of  bringing  a 
single  pelt  into  the  building  except  past 
the  very  eyes  of  the  inspector.  There 
was  no  way  out.  He  could  not  keep 
his  faith  with  the  government.  Finan- 
cial ruin  was  inevitable  too.  Every 
dollar  he  owned  or  had  been  able  to 
borrow  had  gone  into  the  venture  of 
collecting  the  great  heap  of  good  pelts 
lying  rejected  in  the  workroom  of  his 
shop.  His  mind  traveled  round  and 
round  in  a  circle,  coming  back  to  the 
same  starting-point,  until  toward  morn- 
ing he  fell  restlessly  asleep  and  over- 
slept by  an  hour  his  appointment  with 
Tammas  at  the  store.  He  hurried  out 
into  the  hazy  autumn  morning,  his 
hastily  snatched  breakfast  in  his  hand. 
It  was  scarcely  light  yet,  but  it  lacked 
less  than  an  hour  of  the  time  when  the 
officer  had  wished  to  begin  work. 

'  Plague  my  sleepiness  and  stupidity. 
There  is  n't  time  to  do  anything,'  he 
railed  at  himself  as  he  neared  the  build- 
ing. 

The  old  Scot  met  him  at  the  door. 

'I'm  done  for,  Tammas,'  he  said.  'I 
see  no  way  out,  and  I  even  overslept.' 
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'It's  a  cauld  morninY  said  the  other. 
'I  ha'  just  steppit  in  myselY 

'Well  I'm  glad  you  got  some  sleep,' 
returned  Cameron. 

'What  wud  be  the  guid  o'  stayin'  up 
a'  nicht  just  to  gang  to  Peter  Ham- 
mond's an'  back?' 

'Peter's?' 

'Aye,  the  ane  doon  the  Pig's  Eye 
road  that  cleans  the  wells.' 

Tammas  had  locked  the  door,  and 
now  began  gingerly  climbing  the  stairs 
on  the  narrow  foot-space  not  covered 
by  the  boards.  Cameron  followed,  be- 
wildered. They  reached  the  second 
floor.  About  thirty  thousand  pelts  still 
remained  in  neat  bundles  toward  the 
front  of  the  room,  but  the  place  seemed 
desolately  empty.  Tammas  walked 
back  toward  the  three  large  windows 
that  overlooked  the  river.  Near  them 
stood  two  heavy  wooden  capstans. 

'  I  ha'  Peter  doon  in  the  warrk-room 
to  he'p  us  roon  these  nesty  machines  o' 
his,'  he  remarked.  'We'll  oot  wi'  the 
windies.'  And  he  proceeded  to  remove 
the  hinged  windows. 

A  sudden  light,  not  of  the  morning, 
broke  on  Cameron,  and  he  laughed 
long  and  merrily. 

'They're  guid  pelts,'  said  the  old 
man,  'an'  onyway  a'  pelts  look  alike  to 
young  so'diers  frae  Washingtoon.' 

'Is  the  ledge  of  ground  down  there 
wide  enough  to  work  from?' 

'Aye,  aye,  an'  a  foot-space  or  twa  to 
spare.' 

'How  many  pelts  can  you  raise  at 
once?' 

'Aboot  thurty.' 

'Will  four  extra  men  do?' 

'Four  is  just  richt.' 

'All  right,  I'll  get  them  here  before 
the  officer  comes.' 

Cameron  swung  down  the  stairs, 
smiling  broadly  in  spite  of  himself. 

'There  may  be  the  dickens  to  pay 
before  we  get  through  with  this  job, 
but  there's  a  chance  — '  And  he  went 


off  into  another  peal  of  laughter, 
whereat  the  startled  Peter  peeped  from 
the  back  room. 

'Will  it  work,  Peter?'  asked  Cam- 
eron. 

'Sure  it  will,'  answered  the  well- 
cleaner. 

His  employer  had  but  a  moment  to 
speak  with  Tammas,  on  his  return 
with  the  extra  workmen,  before  the 
soldier  appeared. 

'I  s'all  stay  doon  here,'  the  old  man 
said  solemnly,  'to  keepit  the  so'dier 
man  frae  steppin'  oot  inta  the  back 
room,  an'  catchin'  cauld.' 

Then  the  hum  of  the  work  began. 

The  officer  worked  swiftly,  but  with 
less  keenness.  His  eyes  were  still  tired 
from  the  unusual  strain  of  yesterday's 
close  work.  He  discarded  fewer  pelts 
to-day,  but  out  of  the  first  few  thou- 
sands accepted  scarcely  more  than  half. 

'I  dreamed  last  night  that  we  got 
frozen  up  in  our  steamboat  staterooms, 
and  the  captain  came  to  ask  me  how  to 
make  cranberry  sauce,  and  to  offer  me 
a  few  buffalo  robes  he  said  the  Presi- 
dent had  sent  by  mail.  He  threw  one 
over  me,  then  another  and  another, 
and  another,  and  another,  until  I 
smothered,  and  they  took  me  back  to 
Washington  and  buried  me  with  hon- 
ors,' said  the  officer,  as  he  stopped  for 
a  moment's  rest,  about  the  middle  of 
the  morning. 

The  helpers  joined  in  the  laugh,  then 
turned  to  receive  another  of  the  endless 
chain  of  bundles  that  slid  down  the 
stairway.  A  sudden  sound  smote  the 
brief  silence  that  followed, — the  creak- 
ing of  heavy  ropes.  Tammas  strayed 
casually  forward  from  the  rear  room. 

'What's  that?'  asked  the  officer, 

'Ha'e  ye  no*  ta'en  note  how  the 
October  air  carries  sound  verra  clear  ? ' 
asked  the  Scot.  '  'T  is  wonderfu',  hoow 
we're  hearin'  the  noise  o'  the  warrk  i' 
the  harness  shop  just  as  plain  as  if 
't  was  here.' 
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*  I  have  heard  of  that  quality  in  your 
autumn  air,'  answered  the  young  man 
from  Washington,  resuming  his  steady 
grind  of  inspection  and  stamping. 

By  noon  they  had  gone  over  fifty- 
four  thousand,  and  accepted  about 
thirty-one  thousand,  leaving  almost 
forty  thousand  still  to  be  selected  to 
make  up  the  contract  number.  The 
officer  had  his  lunch  sent  in  from  the 
little  restaurant  next  door  to  save  time, 
and  he  swallowed  it  hastily. 

'I'll  just  take  a  ten-minute  turn  in 
the  air/  he  suggested,  'and  get  back 
to  work.  I  want  to  finish  to-night  —  or 
I  won't  get  back  to  Washington  to  vote 
for  Fremont.  Can  you  spare  a  little 
time,  Mr.  Cameron?' 

Cameron  came  forward  at  once,  and 
they  started  briskly  up  the  street. 

'This  is  n't  my  sort  of  an  assign- 
ment,' explained  the  officer,  'but  Cap- 
tain Roe,  who  was  detailed  for  the 
work  and  who  knows  furs  from  A  to  Z, 
fell  ill  shortly  before  he  was  to  start.  I 
was  brought  up  in  Georgia,  and  I've 
always  been  on  duty  in  the  South.' 

'This  is  all  new  to  you,  then?'  said 
the  fur  man. 

'Yes,  the  country,  the  furs,  and  all.' 

'Well,  you're  doing  a  good  job 
for  the  government,  anyway,'  replied 
Cameron  cordially.  'I've  never  seen 
any  inspection  more  thorough.' 

'Oh,  thanks,'  returned  the  young  of- 
ficer. '  By  the  way,  you  have  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  Mississippi  from  the 
bluffs  here.  Could  n't  we  get  around 
back  of  some  of  these  buildings  —  per- 
haps through  a  back  door  on  the  ledge. 
I'd  like  to  see  the  valley.' 

A  swift  vision  assailed  the  fur  man  of 
great  bundles  of  buffalo  pelts  swaying 
dizzily  in  the  bright  noon-sunned  air 
half-way  between  the  narrow  rocky 
ledge  and  three  open  upper  windows  of 
a  blue  limestone  building. 

'A  little  farther  on  the  view  is  bet- 
ter,' he  said  frankly,  but  he  scanned 
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the  length  of  the  street  for  any  sight 
that  might  be  moulded  into  a  diversion. 

Just  ahead  of  them  out  of  a  small 
candy  shop  popped  a  boy  and  girl  tug- 
ging at  a  skipping  rope. 

'You're  scairt;  I'll  take  the  outside,' 
piped  the  little  girl  shrilly  to  her  com- 
panion; and  between  the  two  the  rope 
stretched  taut  across  the  high  side- 
walk. 

'  Why,  what 's  this? '  asked  Cameron, 
brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  children's  faces  flamed. 

'Buchanan  or  Fremont  or  Fill- 
more?'  they  challenged. 

'Fremont  forever!'  said  the  young 
officer  ardently. 

'Well,  then,  you  can  walk  around,' 
said  the  little  maid  stoutly. 

The  young  men  laughed. 

'We  were  just  about  to  turn  back, 
anyway,'  said  the  officer.  And  they 
fell  into  a  warm  discussion  of  the  com- 
ing election,  with  popular  feeling  run- 
ning so  high  throughout  the  country 
that  even  the  babies  were  taking  sides 
passionately. 

At  the  door  of  the  shop  they  re- 
turned to  the  subject  of  furs. 

'That's  a  clever  stairway  arrange- 
ment of  yours  for  sliding  down  the 
furs,'  approved  the  officer.  'You  must 
have  your  storage  arranged  pretty  well 
above  too,  to  hold  so  many  pelts.  I 
think  I  '11  take  a  run  up  there  before  I 
settle  down  to  work  again. 

He  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  un- 
covered border  of  stair,  his  hand  on  the 
rail.  Cameron  followed  him,  without 
clear  intention. 

Tammas  had  come  in  the  door  a  mo- 
ment before  with  the  mail.  He  seemed 
to  see  neither  his  employer  nor  the  in- 
spector. He  drew  a  thin  newspaper 
from  his  pocket  and  beckoned  to  one  of 
the  helpers. 

'Did  I  no'  tell  ye,  Jeems,  that  that 
mon  Fremont  wud  ha'  but  sma'  chance. 
The  Washingtoon  papers  ha'  ta'en  a 
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straw  vote.'  He  ran  his  rough  forefin- 
ger impressively  down  the  printed  col- 
ums  of  figures. 

The  officer  plunged  down  from  the 
sixth  step. 

'Have  you  a  late  newspaper  from 
Washington?'  he  asked  eagerly. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  at 
the  grind  again,  and  through  the  hours 
of  the  afternoon  the  work  went  on  al- 
most automatically.  The  officer  reject- 
ed with  a  dogged  conscientiousness  that 
he  had  himself  ceased  to  realize. 

'No  danger  of  his  accepting  all  of 
them,  even  to  make  up  the  last  thou- 
sand, and  we're  far  from  thai;  yet,' 
thought  Cameron,  preparing  the  shop 
for  their  working  after  nightfall.  At 
their  present  rate  they  could  scarcely 
finish  before  midnight. 

He  sent  out  for  additional  lamps. 
Tammas  went  across  the  street  to  the 
grocer's  for  one. 

'Let  me  put  some  water  in  the  oil/ 
suggested  the  grocer,  half-seriously. 
'  He  could  n't  see  to  be  so  particular 
then.  What's  he  thinkin'  of  to  discard 
so  many  of  our  good  Minnesota  pelts  ? ' 

'Na,  na,'  said  the  old  Scot.  'Maister 
Cameron  is  no'  the  man  to  tak'  up  wi' 
sma'  tricks.' 

'Well,  so  long  as  you  have  enough 
pelts  to  have  him  discard  them  like  wa- 
ter, we  won't  kick,'  said  the  grocery- 
man  heartily.  'We're  proud  that  you 
and  Mr.  Cameron  lives  in  St.  Paul, 
Tammas.' 

It  was  one  in  the  morning  when  they 
finished.  The  workmen  above,  who  had 
been  sliding  bundles  down  since  six- 
thirty  the  morning  before,  half  stum- 
bled, half  slid  down  the  cumbered 
stairs,  an  air  of  satisfaction  mixed  with 
all  their  weariness  and  stiffness.  They 
winked  stealthily  at  Tammas,  and  went 
out  into  the  night. 

The  soldier  made  polite  adieux,  prais- 
ing generously  even  the  climate  of 
the  territory,  now  that  he  was  about  to 


leave  it.  His  boat,  the  Ocean  Wave, 
left  in  a  few  hours.  Tammas  McCul- 
lough  walked  down  to  the  Fuller  House 
with  him. 

'You  and  your  employer  'must  have 
had  a  lively  summer,  collecting  all 
those  pelts.  I  feel  as  though  I've 
looked  over  a  million,  more  or  less. 
Let's  see,'  he  stopped  and  struck  a 
match  to  look  at  his  card  of  figures. 
'I've  inspected  217,141  pelts  in  two 
days  — ' 

'It  was  no'  sae  verra  hard  gettin' 
them,'  said  Tammas.  'I've  seen  live- 
lier days  and  nichts  here  in  the  shop.' 

'Well,  of  course,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  fur  business,'  admitted 
the  soldier,  '  but  I  'm  glad  to  have  met 
some  one  who  does.  It's  a  mighty  in- 
teresting life  you  live  up  here.' 

'It  is  that,'  answered  the  Scot 
simply. 

'Look  me  up,  Mr.  McCullough,  if 
you  ever  come  east.  I'm  usually  sta- 
tioned in  Virginia.' 

They  parted  at  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
shaking  hands  warmly.  Then  the  offi- 
cer went  in  for  a  few  hours'  sleep. 

'That's  a  nice  old  Scot,'  he  said  to 
the  night-clerk;  'open  as  a  book.' 

'Yes,  sir,'  said  the  clerk. 

'Call  me  just  in  time  for  the  boat. 
I'll  have  breakfast  aboard,'  said  the 
soldier. 

Tammas  took  his  slow  way  up  the 
hill  toward  home  in  the  frosty  dark- 
ness. Every  bone  in  his  body  ached. 
He  stopped  at  a  street  crossing  to  rest 
a  moment.  The  town  slept,  but  the  fur- 
shop  was  still  well  lighted,  so  he  re- 
traced his  steps. 

Cameron  sat  alone  at  his  desk.  His 
face  was  white  with  fatigue,  but  he 
smiled. 

'Ye  maun  gang  up  to  the  hoose  an' 
rest,  Maister  Cameron,'  said  Tammas 
McCullough. 

'I  was  waiting  for  my  partner,'  said 
John  Cameron. 
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BY   SAMUEL  O.  DUNN 


IN  March,  1913,  Congress  passed  a 
law  providing  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  begin  within 
sixty  days  to  make  a  valuation  of  all 
the  railways  of  the  United  States.  The 
Commission  has  entered  on  this  work. 
The  public  takes  these  developments 
as  matters  of  course;  yet  the  project 
for  which  Congress  has  provided,  and 
which  the  Commission  has  undertak- 
en, is  without  a  real  precedent  in  any 
country.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  estab- 
lish a  basis  for  the  regulation  of  rates; 
an  important  auxiliary  object  is  to 
establish  a  basis  for  the  regulation  of 
the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds;  and 
the  valuation  will  consist  chiefly  of  a 
complete  inventory  of  the  physical 
properties.  In  no  other  country  has  a 
valuation  ever  been  made  to  estab- 
lish a  foundation  for  the  regulation  of 
either  rates  or  securities.  Practically  all 
of  the  valuations  elsewhere  have  been 
steps  toward  government  purchase.  In 
these  appraisals  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  actual  cost  and  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  properties;  but 
preponderant  weight  usually  has  been 
accorded  to  the  net  earnings  for  a 
period  of  five  years  or  more  immedi- 
ately preceding.  Valuations  of  rail- 
ways, similar  in  their  purposes  and  in 
the  methods  employed  in  making  them 
to  that  which  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  begun,  have  been 
made  by  several  of  the  states  in  this 
country.  But  they  have  been  small 
tasks  compared  with  that  which  Con- 


gress has  assigned  to  the  Commission. 

Indeed,  the  valuation  of  all  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  is  probably 
the  largest  detailed  appraisal  of  prop- 
erty ever  undertaken.  The  United 
States  is  doubtless  the  richest  nation 
that  ever  existed,  and  its  railways  re-, 
present  approximately  one  ninth  of  its 
total  wealth.  Only  its  farms  and  fac- 
tories constitute  classes  of  industries 
representing  larger  investments.  The 
outstanding  capitalization  of  our  rail- 
ways is  over  $15,500,000,000,  which 
exceeds  the  combined  capitalizations 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  France,  and  Italy;  and 
their  mileage  is  approximately  250,000 
miles,  which  is  more  than  one  third  of 
the  total  railway  mileage  of  the  globe, 
and  exceeds  by  almost  one  third  the 
total  railway  mileage  owned  by  govern- 
ments in  all  the  world. 

The  mere  extent  of  the  roads  to  be 
inventoried,  spreading  as  they  do  over 
a  very  large  area,  would  make  the  task 
assigned  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  protracted,  arduous,  and 
difficult.  Its  difficulty  and  complexity 
are  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the 
principles  which  should  be  applied,  the 
factors  which  should  be  considered, 
and  the  weight  which  should  be  given 
to  each  principle  and  factor  in  valua- 
tions of  railways  and  public  utilities, 
are  largely  unsettled.  There  are  numer- 
ous elements,  some  of  small,  some  of 
great  importance,  which  some  persons 
contend  should  be  included,  and  which 
others  contend  should  be  excluded. 
There  are  wide  differences  of  opinion 
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concerning  the  proper  methods  of  ap- 
praising even  parts  of  the  properties 
which  all  agree  should  be  included  in 
the  physical  inventory.  The  way  in 
which  these  disputed  points  are  settled 
will  affect  the  total  valuation  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  They  must 
be  passed  on  first  by  the  Commission. 
That  the  Commission's  rulings  will  sat- 
isfy all  concerned  is  not  probable.  It  is 
likely  that  numerous  important  ques- 
tions will  be  appealed  to  the  Federal 
courts. 

ii 

In  framing  the  valuation  law,  Con- 
gress recognized  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  open  questions  regarding  valua- 
tion. Instead  of  merely  requiring  the 
Commission  to  appraise  the  properties, 
it  instructed  it  to  compile  also  a  large 
amount  of  information  which  will  show 
on  what  evidence  it  bases  its  findings, 
and  will  be  accessible  to  courts  and  liti- 
gants if  the  correctness  of  the  findings 
should  become  an  issue  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. The  following  is  a  partial 
list  of  the  items  of  information  which 
the  Commission  must  compile:  — 

The  details  of  the  financing  and 
physical  development  of  each  property, 
and  its  cost  to  date. 

Its  cost  of  reproduction,  new. 

Its  cost  of  reproduction,  new,  less 
depreciation. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  dona- 
tions of  cash,  land,  and  so  forth,  made 
to  each  company  by  government  or 
private  individuals  or  associations. 

The  original  cost  of  all  lands,  rights- 
of-way,  and  terminals  owned  or  used 
for  the  purposes  of  a  common  carrier, 
ascertained  as  of  the  time  of  dedi- 
cation to  public  use,  and  the  present 
value  of  the  same,  and,  separately,  the 
original  and  present  cost  of  condemna- 
tion and  damages  or  of  purchase  in 
excess  of  such  original  cost  or  present 
value. 


All  other  elements  of  value  in  the 
property. 

The  parts  of  the  value  of  each  prop- 
erty assignable  to  each  state. 

The  Commission  is  first  to  make  a 
tentative  valuation  of  each  carrier. 
This  is  to  be  sent  to  the  company  and 
other  persons  directly  interested,  to  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  governor  of  each  state  in 
which  parts  of  the  property  are  situ- 
ated, and  is  also  to  be  published  in  three 
daily  newspapers  in  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  along  the  lines  of  the  car- 
rier. In  case  no  protest  is  made  within 
thirty  days  the  valuation  will  become 
final.  If  protests  are  entered,  the  Com- 
mission must  give  rehearings.  If  there 
are  appeals  to  the  courts,  they  must 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  findings 
are  correct,  and,  if  they  are  found  in- 
correct, must  refer  them  back  to  the 
Commission  for  readjustment  by  it. 

General  charge  of  the  valuation  has 
been  given  by  the  Commission  to  Com- 
missioner Charles  A.  Prouty,  formerly 
its  chairman,  and  one  of  its  ablest  and 
most  experienced  members.1  A  board 
of  engineers  to  supervise  the  engineer- 
ing work  involved  has  been  appointed, 
and  an  army  of  engineering  and  other 
employes  is  being  recruited  by  the 
Engineering  Board  and  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  do 
field-work.  It  is  expected  that,  later, 
an  advisory  board  composed  of  econo- 
mists and  accountants  will  be  organ- 
ized. 

The  carriers  are  required  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Commission  in  making 
the  valuation;  and  the  railways  have 
appointed  a  committee  of  eighteen 
presidents,  of  which  Samuel  Rea,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  chairman. 
This  committee  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  engineers  to  represent  the 

1  Mr.  Prouty  will  retire  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  take  charge  of  this 
work. 
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roads  in  conferences  regarding  the  en- 
gineering features.  Such  is  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  undertaking  that  it  will 
hardly  be  finished  in  less  than  five 
years,  and  may  take  ten.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  its  cost  to  the  government 
will  be  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000, 
and  to  the  railways  even  more. 

The  principles  that  should  be  ap- 
plied and  the  factors  that  should  be 
included,  together  with  the  weight  that 
should  be  accorded  to  each,  and  the 
methods  that  should  be  followed,  in 
making  valuations  of  railways  and 
public  utilities,  are  so  largely  unsettled 
because  the  entire  theory  of  valuation 
as  a  basis  for  the  regulation  of  rates 
is  of  recent  origin  —  how  recent  few 
appreciate.  It  was  never  advanced  in 
any  country  until  within  the  last  twen- 
ty years;  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
advanced  at  all  except  in  the  United 
States;  and  it  is  as  yet  only  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  development. 

Many  governments,  especially  in 
Continental  Europe,  regarding  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  railways 
as  a  public  function,  have  built  and 
worked  them  from  the  start.  In  num- 
erous other  cases,  while  granting  char- 
ters to  private  companies,  they  have 
guaranteed  them  a  return  on  part  or 
all  of  their  investment  and  exercised 
strict  control  over  their  management. 
Under  a  policy  of  public  ownership,  or 
of  state  guarantee  of  profits,  the  gov- 
ernment is  free  to  regulate  rates  as  it 
thinks  desirable.  The  rates  of  state 
railways  usually  have  been  made  too 
low  to  cover  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, the  deficits  being  paid  from 
taxes.  The  rates  of  private  railways 
have  also  in  many  instances  been  so 
regulated  as  to  prevent  them  from 
earning  their  interest  and  dividends, 
the  governments  in  such  cases  usually 
paying  them  subsidies  raised  by  taxa- 
tion. 

The  situation  in  England  and  the 


United  States  has  been  different  from 
what  it  has  been  in  most  other  coun- 
tries; and  in  each  of  these  countries  it 
has  been  different  from  what  it  has 
been  in  the  other.  In  both  England  and 
the  United  States  government  owner- 
ship, and  government  guarantees  of 
interest  and  dividends,  have  been  al- 
most unknown.  The  rule  of  the  English 
common  law  was  that  the  person  who 
engaged  in  a  public  service  had  *  a  right 
to  charge  for  each  separate  service  that 
which  was  a  reasonable  compensation 
therefor/  If  a  carrier  and  a  shipper 
fell  into  litigation  over  a  charge  made 
by  the  former,  the  court  determined 
whether  the  charge  was  reasonable 
by  ascertaining  what  was  customarily 
paid  for  like  services  under  similar  con- 
ditions; the  cost  incurred  by  the  car- 
rier in  rendering  the  particular  service; 
the  skill  with  which  it  was  performed; 
its  value  to  the  shipper,  and  so  on.  The 
value  of  the  carrier's  property  and  the 
profit  made  on  its  entire  business  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  In  the 
early  history  of  railways  in  England 
and  America  this  was  the  rule  applied 
in  determining  the  reasonableness  of 
their  rates.  A  new  element  was  in- 
jected when  Parliament  in  England, 
and  the  legislatures  in  some  American 
states,  began  to  insert  in  the  charters 
of  projected  railways,  schedules  of  the 
maximum  rates  which  they  might 
charge.  The  maxima  thus  fixed,  being 
parts  of  the  contracts  voluntarily  made 
by  the  authority  giving  the  charters 
and  the  companies  accepting  them, 
were  necessarily  valid.  Another,  and 
more  important,  element  was  intro- 
duced when  the  law-making  bodies 
began  to  pass  acts  fixing  maximum 
rates  for  railways  which  already  had 
their  charters  and  were  in  actual  oper- 
ation. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
validity  of  such  legislation  when  en- 
acted by  the  English  Parliament,  for 
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the  power  of  Parliament  is  not  limited 
by  any  written  constitution.  The 
questions  presented  when  it  was  en- 
acted by  the  legislatures  of  American 
states,  beginning  in  the  *  Granger'  pe- 
riod of  the  70's,  were  very  different. 
Their  power  to  act  was  restricted  both 
by  the  constitutions  of  their  respective 
states  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  legislatures  began 
at  the  same  time  to  create  railway 
commissions,  and  these  also  began  to 
fix  maximum  rates. 

The  railways  brought  proceedings  in 
the  Federal  courts  to  get  many  of  these 
state  laws  and  orders  of  state  commis- 
sions regarding  rates  set  aside.  In  its 
earlier  decisions  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  function  of 
fixing  rates  belonged  to  the  lawmaking 
department  of  the  government,  and 
that  its  exercise  could  not  be  reviewed 
by  the  courts.  Subsequently  it  reversed 
itself,  holding  that  the  courts  might 
review  legislation  fixing  rates  and  set 
it  aside  if  unconstitutional.  Finally, 
in  the  Nebraska  Rate  Case  in  1898, 
the  Court  laid  down  for  the  first  time 
the  great  principle  that  *  the  basis  of  all 
calculations  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  rates  .  .  .  must  be  the  fair  value  of 
the  property  being  used  for  the  pub- 
lic convenience  . .  .  What  the  company 
is  entitled  to  is  a  fair  return  upon  the 
value  of  that  which  it  employs  for  the 
public  convenience.'  It  was  this  rul- 
ing, made  only  fifteen  years  ago,  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  all  the  projects 
for  and  discussions  of  the  valuation 
of  public  utilities. 


in 

Numerous  theories  regarding  the 
way  valuations  for  the  regulation  of 
rates  should  be  made  have  since  been 
propounded.  These  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes:  those  hold- 
ing that  valuations  should  be  based 


chiefly  on  the  amount  that  the  proper- 
ties have  actually  cost,  provided  they 
have  been  managed  honestly  and  with 
ordinary  prudence;  and  those  holding 
that  valuations  should  be  based  on  the 
present  value  of  the  properties. 

Actual  cost  is,  of  course,  the  total 
amount  that  has  been  expended  on 
construction  and  permanent  improve- 
ments, whether  derived  from  the  sale 
of  securities,  or  from  earnings.  But 
some  of  the  advocates  of  the  cost  the- 
ory believe  that  there  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  valuation  only  that  part  of 
the  total  investment  which  has  been 
derived  from  the  sale  of  securities  —  in 
other  words,  that  investments  from 
earnings  should  be  excluded.  Others 
believe  that  where  investors  have  not 
enjoyed,  on  the  average,  a  fair  return 
throughout  the  life  of  the  enterprise, 
and  investments  have  been  made  from 
earnings,  these,  at  least  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  difference  between 
the  return  the  investors  have  received 
and  what  they  should  have  received, 
should  be  included.  Others  go  further 
and  hold  that  investors  should  receive, 
on  the  average,  a  '  fair  return '  on  their 
out-of-pocket  investment  throughout 
the  life  of  the  enterprise;  and  that  if 
they  have  not  done  so  they  should  be 
reimbursed,  either  by  having  the  defi- 
ciency added  to  the  valuation  of  their 
property,  or  by  being  allowed  to  receive 
enough  more  than  a  fair  return  in  fu- 
ture to  offset  the  deficiency  suffered  in 
the  past. 

The  *  actual  cost '  theory  appeals  with 
especial  force  to  those  who  believe 
that  society,  and  not  individual  pro- 
perty-owners, or  stockholders  in  cor- 
porations, should  benefit  by  the  'un- 
earned increment'  in  land.  Of  course, 
if  valuations  were  based  on  actual  cost 
the  unearned  increment  would  be  ex- 
cluded, and  rates  would  be  so  regulated 
as  to  yield  no  return  on  it.  The  *  ori- 
ginal cost '  theory  also  appeals  to  those 
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who  believe  that  investors  in  public 
utilities  are  entitled  only  to  a  fair  re- 
turn on  their  out-of-pocket  investment, 
and  that  any  earnings  in  excess  of  this 
which  have  been  invested  should  be  re- 
garded as  held  in  trust  for  the  public, 
and  should  not  be  included  in  a  valua- 
tion to  determine  what  rates  the  public 
should  pay. 

The  advocates  of  present  value  as 
the  basis  of  valuation  reject  the  views 
both  of  those  who  believe  that  the  own- 
ers of  railways  and  public  utilities 
should  not  be  allowed  to  benefit  by 
the  'unearned  increment,'  and  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  owners  should  not 
be  allowed  to  receive  a  return  on  part 
or  all  of  the  invested  earnings.  They 
argue  that  while  such  concerns  are  pub- 
lic as  regards  the  service  they  render, 
and  therefore  may  be  compelled  by 
regulation  to  deal  fairly  with  the  pub- 
lic, they  are  as  private  in  their  owner- 
ship as  any  other  property.  The  true 
justification  of  public  regulation,  it  is 
contended,  is  that  the  quasi-monopo- 
listic nature  of  public  utilities  tends  to 
enable  them  to  charge  rates  that  are 
discriminatory,  or  higher  in  proportion 
than  those  that  could  be  charged  by 
concerns  operating  under  competitive 
conditions,  and  that  regulation  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  this.  But  because 
regulation  is  necessary  to  keep  public- 
service  corporations  from  charging  the 
public  more  in  proportion  than  com- 
petitive persons  or  concerns,  is  no  rea- 
son why  regulation  should  deny  to 
them  rights  and  advantages  enjoyed 
by  others  persons  and  concerns.  To  do 
so  would  be  not  merely  to  prevent  them 
from  dealing  unfairly  with  the  public, 
but  to  deal  unfairly  with  them.  There- 
fore, it  is  concluded,  it  would  be  neither 
equitable  nor  expedient  for  society  to 
appropriate  the  unearned  increment 
of  railways  and  public  utilities,  while 
permitting  the  owners  of  city  real 
property,  mines,  farms,  and  so  on,  to 


retain  and  benefit  by  the  unearned  in- 
crement. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  invested  earn- 
ings: How  much  the  net  earnings  of 
any  concern  will  be  depends  not  only 
on  its  rates  or  prices,  but  also  on  the 
efficiency  with  which  it  is  managed. 
Now,  suppose  that  two  railways,  repre- 
senting the  same  out-of-pocket  invest- 
ment, have  been  operated  in  the  same 
territory  and  have  charged  approxi- 
mately the  same  rates.  One  has  been 
very  efficiently  managed,  and  has  en- 
joyed large  surplus  earnings  which 
have  been  invested  in  its  property. 
The  other,  while  operated  with  ordin- 
ary prudence  and  skill,  has  not  always 
earned  a  'fair  return'  on  its  out-of- 
pocket  investment,  and  has  had  no  sur- 
plus earnings  to  invest.  If  the  two 
roads  were  evaluated  at  their  actual 
cost  the  valuation  of  the  better-man- 
aged, in  which  there  had  been  invested 
surplus  earnings,  would  be  the  greater. 
If  they  were  evaluated  at  the  amounts 
of  capital  the  owners  had  invested  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  the  valuations 
would  be  the  same.  If  they  were  eval- 
uated on  the  theory  that  investors  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  return,  no  more  and 
no  less,  and  that  any  deficiency  in  the 
return  should  be  added  to  the  out-of- 
pocket  investment,  then  the  valuation 
placed  on  the  road  which  had  been  the 
less  skillfully  managed,  which  had 
earned  no  surplus  to  invest,  which  had 
even  failed  to  earn  a  fair  return,  and 
which  had  actually  cost  the  less,  would 
be  the  larger.  Valuation  based  wholly 
on  what  railways  have  cost  would,  it 
is  contended,  penalize  economical  and 
efficient  construction  and  operation; 
and  this  would  be  especially  true  if 
investments  made  from  earnings  were 
partially  or  wholly  excluded  from  con- 
sideration. 

It  would  appear  that  even  if  the  cost 
theory  of  valuation  were  satisfactory 
as  a  matter  of  economics,  it  could  not 
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be  adopted  as  a  matter  of  law.  The 
Federal  courts,  from  the  inception  of 
the  theory  of  valuation  for  the  regula- 
tion of  rates,  have  held  that  it  should 
be  based,  not  on  the  cost  of  the  prop- 
erties, but  on  their  present  value.  Some 
consideration  of  why  the  courts  orig- 
inally ruled  that  'fair  value*  was  the 
basis  for  calculating  the  reasonableness 
of  rates  will  indicate  why  it  is  the  pre- 
sent value,  and  not  the  cost,  of  the  pro- 
perties, which  is  held  to  be  their  fair 
value. 

IV 

The  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  prohibits 
the  Federal  government  from  taking 
private  property  without  just  compen- 
sation. The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
prohibits  any  state  from  taking  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  or 
from  denying  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  and  it  is  held  that  these  provi- 
sions, as  well  as  those  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  require  the  payment  of 
just  compensation  when  property  is 
taken  for  public  use.  It  is  these  con- 
stitutional provisions  which  protect  all 
persons  from  having  their  property 
taken  unjustly  by  the  state  or  national 
government  under  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain.  And  it  was  behind  these 
that  the  railways  took  refuge  in  the 
Nebraska  Rate  Case.  The  rates  fixed 
by  the  State  of  Nebraska,  they  argued, 
were  unremunerative.  To  compel  them 
to  accept  unremunerative  rates  would 
be  to  destroy  the  value  of  their  prop- 
erties. Thus  to  destroy  the  value  of 
the  properties  would  be  to  confiscate 
them  as  effectively  as  to  condemn  them 
and  take  them  without  just  payment, 
and  was,  therefore,  unconstitutional. 
It  was  this  line  of  reasoning  which  the 
Supreme  Court  accepted.  In  other 
words,  it  held  that  the  regulation  of  the 
rates  of  a  railway  so  as  to  destroy  its 


fair  value  to  its  owner,  leaving  to  him 
only  the  empty  title,  was  equivalent 
actually  to  taking  possession  of  and  title 
to  the  property  under  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  without  paying  its 
fair  value. 

The  reasoning  and  language  of  the 
Federal  courts  indicate  that  to  them 
'fair  value'  means  substantially  the 
same  thing  in  a  rate  as  in  a  condemna- 
tion case.  'Now,'  said  Justice  Brewer, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  in 
the  Nebraska  Rate  Case,  'if  the  public 
was  seeking  to  take  title  to  the  railroad 
by  condemnation,  the  present  value  of 
the  property,  and  not  the  cost,  is  that 
which  it  would  have  to  pay.  In  like 
manner,  it  may  be  argued  that  when 
the  legislature  assumes  the  right  to  re- 
duce rates,  the  rates  so  reduced  cannot 
be  adjudged  unreasonable  if  under 
them  there  is  earned  by  the  railroad 
company  a  fair  interest  on  the  actual 
value  of  the  property.'  But  the  'fair 
value '  which  must  be  paid  when  prop- 
erty is  condemned  is  not  its  cost,  but 
its  present  value.  It  follows  that  the 
fair  value  which  is  the  proper  basis  for 
calculating  the  reasonableness  of  rates 
is  the  present  value. 

The  courts  have  said  that  the  actual 
cost  and  many  other  elements  should 
be  considered,  but  merely  as  aids  to 
ascertaining  the  present  value.  If  the 
present  value  of  a  property  is  less  than 
its  cost,  the  owner  must  lose  by  its 
depreciation;  if  more,  he  gains  by  its 
appreciation.  'We  concur  with  the 
court  below,'  said  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Case  in  1909,  'in  holding  that  the 
value  of  the  property  is  to  be  deter- 
mined as  of  the  time  when  the  inquiry  is 
made  regarding  the  rates.  If  the  prop- 
erty which  legally  enters  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  rates  has 
increased  in  value  since  it  was  acquired, 
the  company  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  such  increase.'  And  in  the  Minne- 
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sota  Rate  Case,  decided  in  1913,  it  said : 
'The  property  is  held  in  private  owner- 
ship, and  it  is  that  property,  and  not 
the  original  cost  of  it,  of  which  the 
owner  may  not  be  deprived  without 
due  process  of  law.' 

However,  there  is  one  important 
difference  between  making  a  valuation 
of  property  preliminary  to  dispossess- 
ing its  owner  and  giving  him  its  equiv- 
alent in  cash,  and  making  a  valuation 
for  fixing  reasonable  rates.  The  mar- 
ket value  of  a  property  depends  on  its 
earning  capacity;  and  when  property 
is  taken  under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  it  is  approached  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint.  Therefore,  the 
chief  consideration  is  earning  capac- 
ity, and  ordinarily  the  chief  measure  of 
earning  capacity  is  the  amount  of  profit 
actually  earned.  In  valuation  for  the 
regulation  of  rates,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fundamental  assumption  is  that  the 
chief  measure  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  rates  is  the  ratio  of  the  net  earnings 
to  the  value  of  the  property;  and  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  valuation  is 
to  ascertain  this  ratio.  Obviously,  in 
such  valuation  little  or  no  weight  can 
be  given  to  the  net  earnings. 

This  presents  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
valuation  of  some  public  utilities.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  express  com- 
panies, —  which  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  are 
common  carriers,  —  the  exclusion  of 
the  net  earnings  from  consideration 
raises  a  serious  difficulty,  because  the 
investment  in  and  value  of  the  physi- 
cal facilities  used  are  so  small  compared 
with  the  investment  in  and  value  of  the 
organization  built  up  and  maintained 
to  handle  the  traffic.  In  the  case  of  a 
railway,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phys- 
ical property  is  a  very  large  part  of  the 
whole  property,  and  represents  a  very 
large  part  of  its  entire  value.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  physical  property  deter- 
mines how  much  traffic  can  be  handled, 


and,  largely,  therefore,  how  much  gross 
income  can  be  earned.  The  invest- 
ment that  has  been  made  in  the  physical 
property,  the  skill  with  which  it  has 
been  developed,  the  condition  that  it 
is  in,  largely  determine  whether  the 
expenses  of  operation  will  be  relatively 
high  or  low,  and,  therefore,  whether 
the  net  earnings  will  be  relatively  low 
or  high. 

In  the  ascertainment  of  the  pres- 
ent value  of  its  property  a  railway  or 
public  utility  is  entitled  to  have  con- 
sidered, not  only  its  physical  capacity 
and  present  condition,  but  also,  of 
course,  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
owned  by  it  and  constituting  part  of 
its  physical  property.  On  the  whole, 
the  best  measure  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  value  just  mentioned  is  the 
probable  cost  of  reproducing  the  phys- 
ical property.  Therefore,  the  cost  of 
physical  reproduction  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  engineers,  economists,  and 
courts  as  ordinarily  the  principal  fac- 
tor in  valuation  for  the  regulation  of 
rates. 

But  when  the  cost  of  reproduction 
has  been  thus  accepted,  the  way  in 
which  a  valuation  should  be  made  has 
not  been  settled.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  in  estimating  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction of  roadway,  structures,  and 
equipment,  the  prevailing  unit  prices 
of  materials  and  supplies,  and  the  pre- 
vailing wages  of  labor,  should  be  used; 
the  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  what 
grading  would  cost  per  yard  now,  not 
what  the  grading  done  in  the  past  act- 
ually did  cost;  it  is  what  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  freight  cars  now,  not  what 
actually  was  paid  for  those  that  are  in 
service.  There  is,  however,  hardly  an 
element  of  the  physical  property  which 
at  any  given  time  is  not  worth  either 
less  or  more  than  it  would  cost  to  re- 
place it,  new.  Rails,  ties,  cars,  locomo- 
tives, and  so  on,  begin  to  wear  out  or 
to  drift  toward  obsolescence  as  soon  as 
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they  go  into  service.  Therefore,  it  is 
generally  conceded,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  held, 
that  some  deduction  must  be  made 
from  the  cost  of  replacement,  new,  of 
all  such  parts  of  the  physical  property 
in  arriving  at  its  present  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  parts  which 
increase  in  value.  For  example,  for 
periods  of  five  to  ten  years  after  the 
construction  of  a  railway  its  roadbed 
becomes  more  solidified  and  better 
adapted  to  its  function,  if  the  property 
is  at  all  well  maintained.  It  has  been 
contended  that  no  allowance  should  be 
made  for  this  solidification  and  adapta- 
tion, because  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
work  of  the  operating  department,  and 
the  expense  incurred  is  charged  to 
operating  expenses.  But  this  conten- 
tion is  made  on  the  theory  that  valua- 
tion should  be  based  on  actual  cost; 
whereas,  as  has  been  seen,  it  must  be 
based  on  present  value.  It  apparently 
follows  that  an  allowance  should  be 
made  for  solidification  and  adaptation, 
although  this  is  unsettled.  It  also  fol- 
lows that  value  created  from  earnings 
must  be  included. 

As  to  the  so-called  *  unearned  incre- 
ment,' the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  indicated  that  it  must  be 
given  weight.  When  a  railway  acquires 
land  for  right-of-way  or  terminals, 
whether  it  gets  it  by  voluntary  sale  or 
condemnation,  it  ordinarily  must  pay 
from  one  and  one  half  to  several  times 
as  much  as  would  have  to  be  paid  if 
the  land  were  acquired  for  almost  any 
other  purposes.  This  is  because  the 
severance  of  the  land  acquired,  and  the 
construction  of  the  road,  cause  dam- 
age to  adjacent  property,  and  because 
land  so  situated  that  a  railway  must 
buy  it  to  carry  out  plans  for  construc- 
tion or  improvements,  attains  a  mono- 
poly value.  Following  the  reproduction 
theory  to  its  apparently  logical  conclu- 
sion, many  economists,  engineers,  rail- 


way commissions  and  courts  have  held 
that  railway  land  should  be  included 
in  physical  valuation  at  what  it  would 
probably  cost  the  railway  to  acquire  it 
now.  In  the  Minnesota  Rate  Case,  de- 
cided in  June,  1913,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  seems,  however, 
to  have  established  the  principle  that 
railway  land  should  neither  be  inven- 
toried at  what  it  cost  originally,  nor  at 
what  it  would  cost  the  railway  to  ac- 
quire it  now,  but  at  its  present  market 
value  for  ordinary  purposes. 

While  it  is  established  that  the  cost 
of  physical  reproduction,  less  depreci- 
ation, is  the  most  important  element  in 
the  valuation  of  public  utilities,  it  has 
been  contended,  and  the  Federal  courts 
have  held,  that  there  are  other  import- 
ant elements  which  should  be  given 
weight.  This  view  seems  logical  and 
sound  in  principle.  The  immediate 
purpose  of  valuation  is  to  ascertain  the 
entire  present  value  of  the  property. 
The  net  earnings  cannot  be  consid- 
ered because  they  result  from  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  rates,  and  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  is  to  ascertain  whether 
these  or  some  other  rates  would  be  the 
more  reasonable.  But,  after  all,  the 
true  value  of  most  property  does  de- 
pend on  its  earning  capacity,  and, 
therefore,  while  net  earnings  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  basis  for  valuation,  there 
should  be  considered  all  factors,  except 
the  rates  charged,  which  go  to  make 
up  earning  capacity. 

Now,  while  the  amount  of  business 
that  can  be  handled,  and  the  economy 
with  which  it  can  be  handled,  depend 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  physical 
plant,  the  amount  of  both  gross  and 
net  earnings  actually  secured  depends 
not  only  on  these  things  and  on  the 
rates  charged,  but  also  on  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  traffic  actually  se- 
cured and  handled;  and  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  traffic,  and  the  economy 
with  which  it  is  dealt  with,  depend  on 
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the  skill  with  which  the  concern  is  or- 
ganized, and  the  ability  and  energy 
with  which  it  is  managed.  It  follows 
that  the  organization  of  the  company, 
and  the  volume  and  character  of  its 
established  business,  are  important  ele- 
ments in  its  present  value. 

The  courts  seem  to  have  determined 
that  ordinarily  no  allowance  can  be 
made  for  franchises  in  the  valuation  of 
a  public  utility.  The  various  elements 
of  value  just  mentioned  are,  however, 
sharply  distinguishable  from  franchise 
value.  They  constitute  *  going  value'; 
and  as  *  going  value'  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  true,  present  value  of  a  pub- 
lic utility  as  the  value  of  its  physical 
plant,  it  would  seem  that  some  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  it.  Certain  of 
the  public  utility  commissions,  notably 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin, 
do  this;  others  refuse  to  do  it,  and  deci- 
sions of  the  courts,  including  those  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  are 
conflicting.  It  has  been  almost  uni- 
formly held,  however,  that  going  value 
must  be  considered  in  condemnation 
cases;  and  it  seems  probable  that  this 
rule  will  finally  prevail  in  rate  cases. 


Having  in  mind  the  bases  upon 
which  the  valuation,  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  be- 
gun, probably  must  be  made,  to  what 
results  does  it  seem  likely  to  lead? 

For  many  years  it  has  been  alleged 
that  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
are  greatly  over-capitalized,  and  charge 
excessive  rates  in  order  to  earn  and  pay 
a  return  on  their  watered  securities. 
This  allegation  is  vigorously  contro- 
verted. Defenders  of  the  railways  con- 
cede that  some  of  them  have  been  over- 
capitalized. But  they  point  out  that  a 
few  companies  have  retired  parts  of 
their  original  capital,  that  many  have 
made  large  investments  from  earnings, 


that  there  has  been  a  large  increment 
in  the  value  of  the  land  owned  by  rail- 
ways; and  it  is  therefore  argued  that 
the  value  of  the  railways  as  a  whole  now 
equals  or  exceeds  their  total  capitaliza- 
tion. As  the  return  paid  on  the  total 
capitalization  is,  and  always  has  been, 
small,  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
that,  on  the  whole,  railway  earnings 
and  rates  are  and  have  been,  not  too 
high,  but  too  low.  It  is  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  settling  this  disputed  point, 
and  to  adopting  a  policy  of  regulation 
harmonizing  with  the  facts  found,  that 
Congress  has  required  a  general  valua- 
tion to  be  made.  How  much,  then,  will 
the  valuations  of  individual  properties, 
and  the  valuation  as  a  whole,  probably 
amount  to  as  compared  with  the  capi- 
talizations of  the  individual  properties, 
and  the  capitalization  as  a  whole? 
And  what  use  probably  can  and  will 
be  made  of  the  valuations  of  individual 
properties  and  of  the  valuation  as  a 
whole?  These  are  questions  which  no 
one  can  answer  with  any  degree  of 
positiveness.  There  are,  however,  some 
facts  and  conditions  on  which  a  fore- 
cast can  be  predicated. 

The  railways  formerly  opposed  a 
general  valuation.  But  their  opposi- 
tion declined;  and  the  legislation  finally 
passed  by  Congress  encountered  prac- 
tically no  opposition  from  them.  This 
change  in  their  attitude  was  due  to  the 
results  of  various  valuations  in  recent 
years,  some  of  them  made  by  the  com- 
panies themselves  to  introduce  as  evi- 
dence in  rate  cases,  others  made  by 
various  public-utility  commissions  and 
other  public  authorities.  Among  the 
states  which  have  made  valuations  of 
railways  within  the  last  decade  are 
Washington,  South  Dakota,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  In  these 
states  the  valuations  of  some  roads 
were  greater,  and  of  some  less,  than 
their  capitalizations.  In  New  Jersey, 
likewise,  the  valuations  of  some  rail- 
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ways  were  greater,  and  of  some  less, 
than  their  capitalizations.  The  inves- 
tigation being  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  like  those  al- 
ready made  by  various  states,  is  cer- 
tain to  show  that  some  railways  are 
earning  and  paying  large  returns  on 
the  value  of  their  properties,  while 
others  operating  in  the  same  territories 
and  charging  the  same  rates  are  earn- 
ing and  paying  very  small  returns. 

On  the  theory  underlying  valuation, 
the  public  may  reduce  the  rates  of  any 
railway  which  is  earning  more  than  a 
fair  return.  But,  on  the  same  theory, 
the  owners  are  entitled  to  advances  in 
the  rates  of  any  railway  which  is  earn- 
ing less  than  a  fair  return,  if  it  is  being 
managed  honestly  and  with  reasonable 
prudence.  It  is  axiomatic,  however, 
that  the  rates  of  railways  operating  in 
the  same  territory  must  be  the  same. 
Otherwise,  all  the  competitive  traffic 
will  go  to  the  one  whose  rates  are  the 
lowest.  Therefore,  if  the  rates  of  the 
railways  earning  more  than  a  fair  return 
were  reduced,  the  rates  of  those  earning 
only  a  fair  return  or  less  would  also  be 
forced  down,  making  their  returns  much 
less  than  would  be  fair.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  rates  were  so  regulated  as  to  re- 
strict the  strongest  roads  in  each  terri- 
tory to  net  earnings  of  6  or  8  per  cent 
the  weaker  roads  would  all  be  bank- 
rupted. This  would  be  neither  just  to 
railway  owners  nor  expedient  for  the 
public.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rates 
were  so  fixed  as  to  enable  the  weaker 
lines  to  earn  fair  returns,  they  would 
be  made  so  high  as  to  enable  the  strong 
lines  to  earn  very  large  returns.  These 
conditions  present  a  perplexing  situa- 
tion. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  said  that  the  conditions  as  a 
whole  should  be  considered,  and  the 
rates  regulated  with  reference  alike  to 
the  needs  of  the  weaker  lines  of  a  group 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  stronger.  If  it 


adheres  to  this  view  doubtless  it  will 
prevail.  The  Commission  possesses 
legislative  discretion,  and,  therefore, 
while  it  probably  has  power  to  reduce 
rates  until  they  verge  on  confiscation, 
it  is  not  legally  bound  to  make  them 
any  lower  than  it  deems  consistent 
with  justice  and  public  expediency. 

Assuming  that  the  situation  will  be 
dealt  with  as  an  entirety,  and  not  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  individual 
railways,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  valuation  on  rates? 

The  aggregate  net  capitalization  of 
the  railways  in  Washington,  South 
Dakota,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin  —  net  capitalization  being 
arrived  at  by  eliminating  the  duplica- 
tion in  the  gross  capitalization  caused 
by  intercorporate  ownership  of  securi- 
ties —  amounted  to  $1,210,999,000, 
and  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction, new,  of  the  physical  proper- 
ties aggregated  $1,211,806,500,  while 
the  estimates  of  present  value  —  ar- 
rived at  by  making  deductions  for 
depreciation  —  amounted  to  $1,035,- 
089,184.  The  total  gross  capitalization 
of  the  seven  principal  railways  in  New 
Jersey  was  found  to  be  $357,346,000, 
and  their  total  valuation,  $361,157,000. 
The  largest  masses  of  value  in  railway 
properties  are  concentrated  in  the  ter- 
minals in  large  cities,  such  as  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg,  and  St.  Louis;  and  most  of  the 
state  valuations  referred  to  have  been 
made  in  states  where  there  are  no  very 
large  terminals.  In  most  of  these  valua- 
tions no  allowances  have  been  made 
for  going  value.  Yet  the  state  valua- 
tions usually  have  approximated  the 
net  capitalization  assignable  to  the 
railway  mileage  evaluated. 

Let  us  approach  the  matter  from  an- 
other angle.  The  railways  earning 
more  than  $100,000  a  year  each  re- 
ported to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  up  to  June  30,  1912, 
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the  investment  made  by  them  in  road 
and  equipment  was  $15,895,657,969. 
The  gross  capitalization  reported  by 
the  same  roads  was  $19,533,750,802. 
The  Commission  has  not  published  any 
figures  regarding  the  duplication  in  the 
capitalization  in  1912  caused  by  the 
intercorporate  ownership  of  securities; 
but  in  1911  this  duplication  exceeded 
$4,000,000,000.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to 
assume  that  the  net  capitalization  of 
these  roads  in  1912  did  not  exceed 
$15,500,000,000.  This  is  substantially 
less  than  the  amount  which  they  re- 
ported had  been  invested  in  their  prop- 
erties. 

On  the  whole,  the  available  evidence 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ag- 
gregate valuation  of  the  railways  will 
equal  or  exceed  their  aggregate  net 
capitalization.  If  this  should  be  the 
case,  what  would  it  indicate  as  to 
whether  the  earnings  and  rates  as  a 
whole  are  reasonable  or  unreasonable? 
The  net  operating  income  of  all  rail- 
ways earning  more  than  $100,000  in 
1912  was  $756,000,000.  This  was  less 
than  4  per  cent  on  their  gross  capitaliz- 
ation and  less  than  5  per  cent  on  their 
net  capitalization;  and  not  all  of  their 
operating  income  was  paid  out  in  re- 
turn to  capital.  No  interest  was  paid 
on  7.5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
funded  debt  outstanding  (other  than 
equipment  trust  obligations),  and  the 
average  rate  of  dividend  paid  on  stock 
was  but  4.73  per  cent.  On  this  showing 
it  could  not  be  held  that  either  the  net 
earnings,  the  return  to  security-hold- 
ers, or  the  rates  generally,  were  exces- 
sive. An  opposite  conclusion  would  be 
indicated. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  once  a 
valuation  has  been  made  it  can  be  kept 
up  to  date  and  available  for  rate  cases 
merely  by  adding  to  it  from  time  to 
time  the  additional  investments  made 
in  the  properties.  It  is  questionable  if 
this  is  correct.  After  a  valuation  has 


been  made  there  may  be  not  only  addi- 
tional investment,  but  also  changes  in 
the  unit  costs  of  labor,  and  of  materials 
and  supplies,  in  the  value  of  land,  and 
in  the  *  going  value'  of  the  property, 
all  of  which  will  affect  its  *  fair  present 
value.'  Therefore,  the  increase  in  value 
might  be  much  more  or  much  less  than 
the  additional  investment.  It  would 
seem,  consequently,  that  if  valuation  is 
to  be  used  for  the  regulation  of  rates, 
there  must  be  complete  revaluations 
from  time  to  time. 

Some  persons  regard  with  alarm  the 
proposition  that  not  only  additional 
investment,  but  changes  in  value  due 
to  other  causes,  must  be  considered. 
They  fear  the  increment  in  land  will 
cause  railway  valuations  to  mount 
higher  and  higher,  thereby  causing 
rates  to  be  steadily  advanced.  Prob- 
ably these  apprehensions  are  not  well 
founded.  Increases  in  the  value  of 
land  are  not  fortuitous;  and  if  the  value 
of  that  owned  by  railways  continues 
to  advance,  this  will  be  due  to  the 
growth  of  population  and  industry.  If 
population  and  industry  grow,  their 
growth  will  cause  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  railway  traffic.  The  railway 
business  being  one  of  increasing  re- 
turns, each  increase  in  the  volume  of 
traffic,  other  things  remaining  equal, 
reduces  the  operating  expenses  and 
fixed  charges  for  handling  each  unit  of 
traffic.  In  the  case  in  question,  all  other 
things  would  not  remain  equal.  The 
increment  in  the  value  of  land  would 
increase  the  amount  of  return  that 
would  have  to  be  paid  to  railway  own- 
ers. But  the  effect  of  this  on  the  unit 
cost  of  handling  the  traffic  would  be 
very  much  less  than  the  effect  of  the 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  traffic. 
At  present,  73.5  per  cent  of  the  outgo  of 
the  railways  is  for  operating  expenses 
and  taxes,  and  less  than  18.5  per  cent  is 
for  return  on  investment.  Now,  while 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic 
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would  tend  to  reduce  the  operating 
expenses,  taxes,  and  fixed  charges  per 
unit  of  traffic,  the  increment  in  the 
value  of  land  would  tend  to  increase 
only  the  relatively  small  part  of  the 
outgo  per  unit  represented  by  fixed 
charges.  Consequently,  if  the  wages 
and  the  prices  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment entering  into  operating  expenses 
did  not  increase  while  the  volume  of 
traffic  was  increasing,  the  value  of  the 
property  and  the  return  paid  on  it 
might  increase,  while  passenger  and 
freight  rates  were  actually  reduced. 
The  operating  expenses  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  are  so  very  much 
larger  than  their  net  earnings  or  the 
return  paid  by  them  on  capital,  that 
anything  which  affects  expenses  pro- 
duces a  very  much  greater  effect  on 
rates  than  anything  which  affects  to  a 
similar  degree  net  earnings  and  return 
on  investment. 


VI 

While  the  main  purpose  of  making 
the  valuation  is  to  establish  a  basis  for 
the  regulation  of  railway  rates,  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  purpose  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  regulation  of  securi- 
ties. There  have  been  various  forms  of 
regulation  of  securities  ever  since  the 
railway  was  invented.  Sometimes  the 
law  has  forbidden  the  issuance  of  stock 
or  bonds  except  for  cash,  property,  or 
valuable  services.  Sometimes  it  has 
provided  that  the  amount  of  bonds 
should  not  be  more  than  one  half  or 
one  third  as  great  as  the  amount  of 
stock.  Sometimes  it  has  provided  that 
bonds,  or  even  stock,  should  not  be  sold 
for  less  than  their  par  value.  Some- 
times it  has  prohibited  securities  from 
being  sold  for  less  than  their  market 
value.  Sometimes  it  has  specified  that 
securities  should  be  issued  only  for  the 
acquisition  of  property,  the  construc- 
tion of  new  or  the  improvement  of  old 


lines,  or  the  refunding  of  outstanding 
obligations.  In  several  states  the  rail- 
ways and  public  utilities  are  required 
to  get  the  permission  of  public-utility 
commissions  before  issuing  any  securi- 
ties. The  plain  intent  of  practically  all 
legislation  on  the  subject  has  been  to 
prevent  securities  from  being  issued 
without  consideration,  or  to  prevent 
the  capitalization  accumulated  from 
exceeding  the  actual  investment  made. 
There  is  apparently  no  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  state  legislation  intended 
to  make  the  securities  issued  corre- 
spond to  actual  investment;  and  prob- 
ably Congress  might  legislate  regard- 
ing the  utterance  of  securities,  and 
delegate  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authority  to  regulate  it. 

In  no  case,  however,  does  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  legislation  to  make 
the  securities  issued  correspond  to  the 
valuation  of  the  property.  If  Congress 
and  the  Commission  should  attempt 
to  do  this  their  action  would  be  unique, 
and  great  legal  and  practical  difficul- 
ties would  be  encountered.  The  val- 
ues of  all  roads  will  be  increased  by 
natural  increment  and  by  investments 
of  both  new  capital  and  earnings.  Are 
those  whose  valuations  are  found  to  be 
about  equal  to  their  capitalizations  to 
be  allowed  thereafter  to  capitalize  the 
value  added  by  all  these  causes?  Are 
those  whose  valuations  exceed  their 
capitalizations  to  be  allowed  to  issue 
stock  dividends  large  enough  to  make 
the  capitalizations  and  valuations 
equal?  Finally,  if  the  securities  of 
the  roads  whose  capitalizations  exceed 
their  valuations  were  all  issued  legally, 
can  they  be  compelled  to  recall  them? 
It  may  be  suggested  that  the  last- 
named  class  should  at  least  be  forbid- 
den to  issue  more  securities  until  their 
valuations  and  capitalizations  corre- 
spond. But  if  this  were  done  the  value 
of  their  properties  could  be  increased 
subsequently  only  by  the  investment 
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of  earnings  and  by  natural  increment. 
If  the  net  earnings  of  a  road  thus  situ- 
ated were  restricted  to  a  fair  return  on 
its  valuation  and  it  chose  to  pay  them 
all  out  to  its  security-holders,  it  could 
hardly  be  prevented  from  doing  so. 
In  that  case  no  expenditures  whatever 
for  improvements  would  be  made. 
Natural  increment  might  ultimately 
bring  such  a  road's  valuation  up  to 
its  capitalization;  but  meanwhile  the 
public  would  suffer  from  its  back- 
ward development  and  its  deficient 
service. 

These  and  other  considerations  indi- 
cate that  valuation  can  hardly  serve  as 
a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  regulation 
of  securities.  The  Railroad  Securities 
Commission  appointed  by  President 
Taft,  after  a  very  thorough  investiga- 
tion, concluded  that  no  legislation  re- 
garding the  issuance -of  securities  was 
desirable  except  provisions  for  giving 
publicity  to  the  facts  as  to  their  sale 
and  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  funds 
derived  from  them.  Legislation  which 
went  further  than  (1)  to  prohibit  se- 
curities from  being  issued  except  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  and  (2)  to  com- 
pel all  the  money  derived  from  them 
to  be  invested  in  the  properties,  would 
be  of  very  doubtful  expediency. 


VII 

The  foregoing  discussion  might  give 
the  impression  that  the  valuation  of 
railways  probably  will  have  no  results 
of  importance.  Such  an  impression 
would  be  erroneous.  The  valuation  is 
sure  to  have  some  results  of  import- 
ance. It  may  have  results  of  very  great 
importance.  If  its  total  amount  should 
not  vary  widely  from  the  total  invest- 
ment in  road  and  equipment  or  from 
the  net  capitalization,  it  might  satisfy 
the  public  that,  on  the  whole,  the  rail- 
ways are  not  over-capitalized,  as  has 
been  represented,  and  might  cause 


the  public  to  adopt  and  the  railways 
to  accept  a  firm,  but  consistent  and 
liberal,  policy  of  regulation.  These 
would  be  results  of  very  great  import- 
ance. 

The  expectations  expressed  in  this 
article  as  to  what  the  total  valuation 
will  amount  to  may,  however,  prove 
illusory.  It  is  conceivable  that  it  may 
be  much  less  than  the  total  outstanding 
capitalization  of  the  railways,  and  may, 
therefore,  lead  to  sweeping  reductions 
of  rates.  This  would  throw  many  rail- 
ways into  insolvency,  and  seriously  im- 
pair the  financial  strength  of  others. 
The  result  would  be  that  needed  im- 
provements in  existing  lines,  and  need- 
ed construction  of  new  lines  would,  if 
the  policy  of  private  ownership  were 
continued,  be  hindered,  because  capi- 
tal for  them  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  public  might  then  decide  that  it 
would  be  best  to  take  the  railways  over 
at  their  valuation  and  operate  them  as 
a  government  function. 

It  is  conceivable,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  valuation  may  very  much 
exceed  the  total  outstanding  capitaliza- 
tion. This  would  show  that  the  pre- 
sent net  earnings  and  rates  of  the  rail- 
ways are  lower  than  they  are  legally 
entitled  to  receive.  The  roads  might 
then  make  substantial  advances  in 
their  rates.  This  would  be  a  result  the 
very  opposite  of  that  anticipated  and 
hoped  for  by  most  of  those  who  have 
advocated  valuation,  and  by  a  large 
part  of  the  public,  and  they  might  be 
disappointed  and  indignant.  If  the 
valuation  should  greatly  exceed  the 
net  capitalization  this  would  be  due 
largely  to  the  unearned  increment  in 
the  railways'  land.  Those  who  were 
disappointed  with  the  results  might 
say  that  if  under  private  ownership 
the  value  of  the  properties  was  going 
to  continue  to  increase  in  excess  of  the 
investment  made  in  them,  and  this  in- 
creased value  was  going  to  be  made  a 
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basis  for  advances  in  rates,  it  would  be 
best  for  the  public  to  acquire  the  rail- 
ways and  secure  for  itself  all  the  bene- 
fit of  the  increases  in  their  value.  Such 
developments  would  be  very  far  from 
showing  that  the  results  of  the  valua- 
tion were  unjust,  or  that  government 
ownership  was  desirable.  But  such  an 
argument  as  that  just  outlined  might, 
nevertheless,  fall  on  many  hospitable 
ears.  And  the  owners  and  managers 
of  the  railways  might  not,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, vigorously  oppose  govern- 


ment purchase,  for  in  case  of  purchase 
the  owners  doubtless  would  be  paid 
the  high  valuation  that  had  been  put 
on  their  properties. 

The  valuation  being  made  is,  there- 
fore, fraught  with  great  possibilities. 
Whatever  its  aggregate  amount  may 
be,  compared  with  the  aggregate  capi- 
talization of  the  railways,  it  is  likely  to 
have  important  results.  And  these  are 
quite  as  likely  to  be  results  that  are 
unexpected  as  those  that  have  been 
generally  anticipated. 


THREE  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  WHITE  MAN 


BY   JEAN   KENYON   MACKENZIE 


THE   ROCK 

ONE  day  in  the  dry  season,  that  is, 
three  dry  seasons  back,  the  white  man 
said  that  he  must  go  to  Nkotoven  by 
the  Mebem  path.  When  Nzwango 
heard  this  news  he  said  he,  too,  —  he 
must  go. 

And  the  white  man  said,  'When  has 
Nzwango  carried  a  load?' 

For  Nzwango  was  not  a  youth,  that 
he  should  carry  a  load,  but  a  real  per- 
son. White  was  upon  his  head. 

'Even  so,  if  you  go  by  the  Mebem 
path  I  must  go  in  your  company.  For 
I  was  born  in  the  country  that  lies  be- 
tween Mebem  and  Nkotoven  —  I  was 
born  at  Mbekom.  When  I  was  a  child 
my  tribe  still  lived  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. Many  nights  my  heart  has  de- 
sired to  return  to  Mbekom,  that  I  may 
again  see  the  place  where  I  was  born. 


And  the  rock  where  God  passed  and  the 
mark  of  his  foot  on  the  rock.' 

'Who  passed?'  said  the  white  man. 

'God,'  said  Nzwango,  'Zambe.  If 
you  have  never  heard  that  the  mark  of 
God's  foot  is  on  the  great  rock  at  Mbe- 
kom you  are  indeed  a  stranger.' 

'I  have  not  yet  heard  that  news,' 
said  the  white  man.  '  Since  I  was  born 
I  have  never  seen  the  mark  of  God's 
foot.  You  must  certainly  walk  in  my 
company  and  show  me  this  strange 
thing.' 

Because  of  this  word  Nzwango  car- 
ried a  load  when  we  went  to  Nkotoven. 
He  carried  the  white  man's  bed.  And 
every  day  he  walked  behind  our  mas- 
ter on  the  bad  path  that  goes  from 
Mebem  to  Nkotoven.  Close  behind 
him  he  walked  and  every  day  he  told 
him  about  the  things  of  the  past  —  the 
things  that  he  had  known  when  he  was 
a  lad  in  Mbekom.  We  people  who 
walked  in  the  caravan  had  never  heard 
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Nzwango  speak  so  much;  he  was  a  per- 
son to  sit  still  in  the  palaver  house  or  to 
hunt  by  himself.  Already  white  was 
upon  his  head.  But  now  he  spoke  all 
day  to  the  white  man  about  the  river 
of  Mbekom  where  there  were  many 
fish,  so  that  the  women  had  always  a 
little  fish  to  bake  in  a  leaf,  and  about 
the  cliff  where  the  dwarf  fell  off  when 
he  was  nutting,  and  about  the  rock 
where  God  slept  one  night  on  his  way 
out  of  the  forest  to  the  sea.  In  that 
place  is  the  mark  of  his  foot  and  the  feet 
of  the  goat  that  walked  in  his  com- 
pany. No  real  person  of  our  tribe  but 
has  heard  news  of  this  thing.  Nzwango 
because  he  was  born  there  felt  pride 
in  his  heart  that  he  was  showing  the 
path  to  the  white  man. 

All  day  for  four  days  he  spoke  of 
these  things.  On  the  fifth  day  in  the 
morning  we  came  out  of  the  real  forest 
into  the  plantain  gardens  of  Mbekom. 
We  walked  through  gardens,  those  that 
were  old  and  those  that  were  new,  until 
the  sun  was  in  the  middle.  Nzwango 
showed  the  white  man  the  hills  of  that 
country. 

'They  are  as  I  left  them/  said 
Nzwango. 

And  the  white  man  believed. 

When  the  sun  was  in  the  middle  we 
passed  the  great  cliff  where  the  dwarf 
fell.  We  very  much  remember  this 
thing  because  it  is  strange  that  a  dwarf 
should  fall. 

The  white  man  believed. 

When  we  came  near  the  town  of 
Mbekom  we  met  little  boys  and  Nzwan- 
go asked  them  news. 

'Are  there  still  fish  to  be  caught 
beyond  the  place  of  reeds  in  the  river?' 

'Eke!  but  plenty!'  said  the  little 
boys. 

*  Do  you  cross  the  river  by  the  log 
of  the  duma  tree  that  my  father 
felled?' 

'How  should  we  know  your  father?' 
said  the  little  boys.  'There  is  no  log 
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where  we  cross  the  river.  We  cross  on 
our  feet.' 

'It  was  in  felling  that  tree  that  my 
father  died.  Are  the  palm  trees  that 
my  father  planted  great  trees  in  the 
street  of  the  village?' 

'Eke!  We  don't  know  all  these  ques- 
tions that  you  ask,'  said  the  little  boys, 
because  they  were  tired  of  the  black 
man's  questions  and  they  wanted  to 
admire  the  white  man. 

That  day  the  white  man  said  that  he 
felt  heat  in  his  body  —  the  old  sick- 
ness that  we  all  know.  And  Nzwango 
said,  — 

'There  is  a  great  palaver  house  in 
the  village  with  many  doors.  You 
must  rest  there.' 

But  when  we  came  to  the  village 
there  was  no  such  palaver  house,  there 
were  no  palm  trees  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  Nzwango  could  not  find  the 
path  to  the  spring.  A  woman  of  the 
town  brought  us  water,  not  such  water, 
Nzwango  said,  as  the  women  of  the 
past  used  to  bring  from  the  old  spring. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  town  who 
knew  Nzwango,  they  were  all  people 
of  another  tribe.  They  told  us  that 
this  was  a  new  town,  that  the  old  clear- 
ing was  left  at  the  right  hand;  it  was 
deserted. 

Our  master  slept  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Nzwango  sat  thinking  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  in  a  deserted  clear- 
ing. 

That  afternoon  we  passed  the  great 
rock.  It  is  a  great  rock  —  as  great  as 
a  great  garden.  No  little  thing  finds 
root  and  grows  there,  only  the  rain 
stands  in  little  pools  where  there  is 
place.  We  wondered  to  see  it  so  great, 
though  we  had  heard  many  words  of 
its  greatness.  And  the  mark  of  God's 
foot  is  certainly  there  —  greater  than 
a  man's  foot  —  and  the  little  pointed 
mark  of  the  goat's  foot  is  there  also. 

The  white  man  said,  'Since  I  was 
born  I  never  saw  the  mark  of  God's 
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foot/  and  he  looked  at  it.  *  Very  good/ 
he  said.  He  sat  upon  the  rock,  for 
long  he  looked  to  where  the  sun  went 
down  its  path  to  its  setting.  From 
that  great  rock  you  may  look  far 
every  way. 

Of  our  company  every  man  raised 
his  voice  in  praise  of  the  rock  and  of 
that  strange  thing  —  the  mark  of 
God's  foot.  Only  Nzwango  did  not 
speak.  He  stood  away  by  himself,  all 
alone.  The  way  he  did  not  speak  after 
so  much  speaking  was  the  way  the  rain 
ceases  on  the  roof.  You  wonder  at  that 
silence.  Only  when  we  were  on  the 
path  again  he  spoke.  He  spoke  to  our 
white  man  about  the  rock  and  his  speak- 
ing was  the  speaking  of  a  man  who 
meets  grief. 

'My  master/  he  said,  'I  am  a  man 
who  hates  a  lie.  The  people  of  my  town 
believe  me  when  I  return  from  hunting 
alone.  And  when  I  told  you  that  Mbe- 
kom  was  a  great  rock  I  told  you  the 
truth  —  it  was  a  great  rock  —  not  as 
you  see  it  now,  but  exceedingly  great. 
It  was  indeed  white,  as  I  told  you  — 
exceedingly  white,  so  that  the  white- 
ness of  it  was  not  to  be  borne  in  the 
sunlight,  and  in  the  moonlight  a  great 
company  has  danced  there  to  the  sound 
of  many  drums.  These  things  are  true 
though  it  will  trouble  you  to  believe 
them.  But  it  is  when  I  speak  of  the 
mark  of  God's  foot  that  I  feel  shame. 
For  the  mark  of  God's  foot  is  not  deep 
as  it  was;  it  is  a  little  shallow  trace  like 
another.' 

Then  the  sound  of  Nzwango's  voice 
ceased  like  the  ceasing  of  rain. 

The  white  man  spoke  good  words 
out  of  a  good  heart.  I  forget  his  words. 
Nzwango  did  not  speak  again,  except  to 
everyone  we  met.  He  asked  each  was 
he  of  the  tribe  that  knew  his  father. 
None  knew  his  father.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  setting  of  the  sun  when  we  came 
to  Nkotoven.  Nzwango  built  the  cloth 
house  for  the  white  man.  Our  master 


did  not  eat,  though  the  women  of  the 
town  brought  him  much  good  food  in 
wooden  bowls  spread  with  new  leaves. 
The  heat  was  great  in  his  body.  He 
slept,  and  I  lay  with  Nzwango  by  the 
door  of  his  house  of  cloth.  We  lay 
upon  plantain  leaves,  and  a  little  fire 
burned  between  us.  Night  was  at  the 
middle  when  the  moon  came  up.  In 
the  moonlight  people  passed  who  were 
carrying  loads  from  the  sea. 

Nzwango  did  not  sleep;  he  asked  all 
the  carriers  were  they  of  that  neighbor- 
hood and  did  they  know  his  father. 
And  it  happened  that  there  was  an  old 
woman  with  a  load  of  salt  who  was 
born  in  his  father's  town.  She  was 
going  to  pass  but  Nzwango  caught  her 
by  the  ankle. 

'I  ask  you/  he  said,  'was  not  Mbe- 
kom  greater  in  the  past?' 

'  It  was  indeed  greater.  Many  people 
used  to  dance  there  in  the  moonlight 
all  the  night  to  the  sound  of  many 
drums/ 

'And  was  it  not  whiter?' 

'  It  was  whiter  —  the  whiteness  of  it 
was  not  to  be  borne  in  the  time  of 
great  sunlight/ 

'And  the  mark  of  God's  foot  —  was 
it  not  deeper?' 

'The  mark  of  God's  foot  was  deeper 
—  the  young  cannot  believe  how  deep 
that  mark  was/ 

Nzwango  rose  and  shouted  with  a 
great  shout.  He  called  our  master  at 
the  door  of  the  cloth  house.  'Come 
quickly! '  he  told  him,  and  the  white 
man  came  quickly,  his  gun  was  in  his 
hand,  his  body  was  wet  with  the  sweat 
of  his  sickness. 

'  What  happens  ? '  he  asked  Nzwango ; 
and  Nzwango  spoke  to  him  of  the  old 
woman  who  knew  all  the  truth  of  the 
great  rock. 

'Sit  by  the  fire  and  she  will  tell 
you  the  truth  —  the  truth  is  one  with 
my  truth  —  it  is  good  that  you  should 
hear  it/ 
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Our  master  laid  his  gun  upon  the 
ground  softly,  softly.  He  sat  on  the 
plaintain  leaves  beside  the  fire.  He 
bathed  his  hands  in  the  warmth.  When 
he  spoke  it  was  a  soft  speaking,  he  did 
not  look  at  us. 

'Go  sleep  in  the  palaver  house/  he 
said. 

'But  the  old  woman  of  my  tribe  will 
be  gone  in  the  morning,'  said  Nzwango, 
'  and  it  is  good  that  you  should  hear  her 
before  she  goes.' 

Even  so  the  white  man  did  not  speak 
again.  Strange  thing  —  tears  ran  out 
of  his  eyes  —  I  saw  them  in  the  moon- 
light. Presently  he  began  to  tremble 
with  the  cold  of  our  old  sickness.  We 
felt  grief  in  our  hearts  to  see  him  so  sick. 
Because  he  did  not  speak  again  we 
went  away,  the  old  woman,  too.  We 
trimmed  the  fire  before  we  left.  It  was 
a  bright  night. 

Nzwango  said  to  me,  'Strange  thing 
he  had  no  words  to  ask  of  the  old 
woman.' 

'It  is  his  sickness,'  I  said.  'When  I 
am  sick  with  the  heat  and  the  cold  I 
hate  to  see  old  women.' 


II 


THE  KETTLE 

The  time  Ela  lost  the  kettle  we  felt 
grief  in  our  hearts.  But  we  said  any 
real  person  would  have  done  the  same. 
The  white  man  gave  the  kettle  to  Ela 
the  night  before  we  began  our  walk  to 
the  big  path. 

He  called  us  and  he  said,  '  Show  me 
your  feet!  They  are  good,'  he  said. 
'The  walk  we  are  going  is  a  long  walk. 
We  will  cross  the  Nlong  River  and  come 
to  the  big  path.  Many  nights  we  will 
sleep  by  the  way.' 

And  he  said, '  I  know  you.  You  must 
always  be  talking  a  kettle  palaver  — 
who  will  carry  the  kettle.  I  can  never 
start  out  in  the  dawn  but  I  must  hear 


your  voices  loud  about  the  kettle  — 
your  own  kettle  out  of  which  you  your- 
selves eat.  Myself  I  will  say  Ela  must 
carry  the  kettle.  Not  one  man  one  day 
and  another  man  the  next,  but  Ela 
every  day.  And  when  we  come  to  rest 
at  night  there  will  be  the  kettle  as  it 
should  be.' 

So  it  was  that  Ela  carried  the  kettle. 

Eke!  the  trouble  we  saw  those  days 
when  we  walked  to  the  big  path!  And 
the  great  thing  it  is  —  the  big  path! 
Since  you  were  born  you  never  saw  such 
things.  Tribes  and  tribes  as  many  as 
the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  each  tribe 
after  its  kind  like  the  trees  of  the  forest. 
People  carrying  burdens  and  people 
walking  free  and  people  wearing  things 
on  their  heads  and  things  on  their  feet 
like  a  white  man.  White  people  on 
great  beasts  and  white  people  on  things 
that  were  not  beasts  though  they 
breathed  like  a  beast  and  like  a  beast 
they  walked  —  you  cannot  know  what 
I  mean.  We  certainly  were  stunned  to 
see  the  things  we  saw.  And  we  were 
shamed  at,  the  laughing  people  laugh- 
ed at  our  loin-cloths  of  beaten  bark. 
None  but  us  on  the  big  path  wore 
that  old  thing  of  beaten  bark.  All 
wore  the  things  bought  of  the  white 
man.  We  felt  shame.  And  none  spoke 
our  speech. 

We  said  to  the  white  man, '  It  is  well 
that  you  make  haste  for  we  will  die  on 
this  big  path.  The  sun  shines  upon  us 
all  day  and  we  wither.  We  remember 
the  shade  of  the  forest/ 

We  did  not  say,  'Shame  eats  us,' 
for  shame  is  a  thing  of  the  heart,  and 
the  white  man's  heart  is  the  heart  of 
a  white  man.  But  we  said  to  him,  'It 
is  well  that  you  make  haste.*  And  he 
said,  'In  three  days  we  will  turn  back 
to  the  forest.' 

We  saw  black  men  with  things  on 
their  heads  like  white  men.  And  these 
black  men  had  this  custom :  when  they 
saw  a  white  man  they  took  these  things 
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off  their  heads.  So  we  asked  our  white 
man,  — 

'  Why  do  they  always  take  the  things 
off  their  heads  ? ' 

He  said,  'They  do  this  to  honor 
the  white  man.  It  is  the  custom.' 

Aha!  we  thought  in  our  hearts,  it  is 
the  custom. 

That  is  why  Ela  took  the  kettle  off 
his  head.  He  carried  it  always  on  his 
head  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening, 
for  then  the  sun  was  not  strong  and 
this  was  the  way  he  had  said  he  would 
carry  it  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening.  He  was  carrying  it  so  the  day 
we  met  the  white  woman. 

The  white  woman  came  on  a  beast. 
We  saw  her  coming  and  we  said,  — 

'  It  is  a  question  —  what  is  this  com- 
ing —  it  should  be  a  white  person  —  is 
it  a  child?' 

And  our  white  man  said,  'It  is  a 
woman.' 

So  we  knew  it  was  a  woman. 

fike!  but  little  around  the  body!  You 
would  say  no  bigger  than  your  wrist. 
Strange  hair  strangely  dressed.  All  her 
little  body  covered  with  a  cloth.  Since 
you  were  born! 

Our  white  man  left  the  middle  of  the 
path  and  where  he  stood  he  took  the 
thing  off  his  head.  When  the  white 
woman  came  near  he  bent  his  body. 
They  spoke  together.  How  do  we  know 
what  they  said  —  do  we  know  their 
speech?  We  stood  stunned.  Only  Ela 
remembered  the  custom.  He  remem- 
bered that  he  must  take  the  kettle  off 
his  head,  and  he  did.  He  bent  his  body 
as  our  master  had  done. 

The  white  woman  saw  this  thing  that 
I  am  telling  you  and  when  she  saw  it 
she  laughed.  Our  white  man  saw  it  and 
he  laughed. 

Now  I  ask  you  — why  did  they  laugh? 
If  it  was  the  custom.  We  felt  shame  in 
our  hearts  for  our  brother.  And  when 
he  stayed  behind  to  break  the  kettle,  not 
a  man  of  our  company  hindered  him. 


We  said  any  real  person  would  do  the 
same.  He  broke  it  with  rocks. 

That  night  we  baked  our  plantains 
in  the  ashes  and  said  nothing.  White 
people  are  strange.  He  never  asked  — 
where  is  the  kettle?  But  he  bought  us 
another  at  the  house  of  sale  on  the  big 
path.  We  carried  it  as  we  pleased,  one 
man  one  day  and  another  man  the 
next. 

Only  Ela  never  carried  it. 

Ill 

THE   DAY 

When  our  white  man  sickened,  our 
chief  went  to  him.  It  was  night,  and 
the  white  man  sat  out  under  the  eaves. 
Osala  said  to  him,  — 

'Tell  us  why  you  sicken.  Is  it  the 
girl  we  gave  you  —  has  she  poisoned 
your  food  ? ' 

Then  the  white  man  called  the 
girl. 

'Give  me  to  drink,'  he  said.  Then 
she  gave  him  to  drink  out  of  the  gourd 
she  carries  to  the  spring.  And  Osala 
knew  that  it  was  not  the  girl.  She  was 
a  young  girl,  very  black,  as  slim  as  your 
wrist.  The  white  man  let  her  do  as  her 
heart  desired,  so  she  did  not  hate  him. 
And  Osala  believed  that  it  was  not  the 
girl. 

'Is  it  a  witch,  and  who  has  given 
you  the  witch  ? '  Osala  asked  the  white 
man.  And  then  was  still.  The  lit- 
tle moon  was  red  before  Osala  spoke 
again. 

'Our  hearts  are  hanging  up;  tell  us 
why  you  sicken.' 

The  white  man  said,  'I  sicken  for  a 
day.' 

'The  things  of  the  white  man  are 
strange,'  said  Osala.  And  he  went 
away. 

Then  was  the  time  of  the  great  sun- 
light. Through  every  breach  in  the 
forest  the  sun  was  strong.  In  the  clear- 
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ing  before  the  white  man's  house  the 
green  things  died  and  his  thatch  rus- 
tled always  with  the  heat. 

It  is  for  a  day  of  rain  that  he  sickens, 
we  thought.  But  when  the  stars  that 
warn  us  of  the  great  rains  stood  above 
the  roof  and  the  rains  fell  upon  the 
thatch  like  quick  hands  upon  a  drum  — 
even  then  our  white  man  sickened.  He 
would  not  come  out  to  bargain  for 
rubber.  He  would  not  come  for  the 
great  tusks  of  ivory  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh  and  as  high  as  his  shoulder.  Then 
we  knew  that  it  was  not  for  a  day  of 
rain  that  our  white  man  sickened.  And 
we  said  to  Osala,  '  Go  and  ask  him  for 
what  he  sickens.' 

'Am  I  a  maker  of  days?'  Osala  said. 
But  he  went. 

They  sat  again  under  the  eaves  at  the 
close  of  day.  The  girl  brought  Osala  a 
little  fish  baked  in  a  leaf,  but  he  did 
not  eat  it.  He  asked  our  white  man, 
'You  say  it  is  for  a  day  that  you  sicken, 
Tell  us  for  what  day.  Our  hearts  are 
hanging  up.' 

And  the  white  man  said, '  Every  man 
has  hidden  in  his  heart  a  day  for 
which  he  sickens.  My  day  is  hidden 
in  my  heart.  Are  you  a  maker  of 
days  that  you  should  heal  me?  Eat 


of  the  baked  fish;  it  is  good,  and  the 
little  girl  grieves  that  none  eat  of  her 
baking.' 

We  never  spoke  to  our  white  man 
again  of  his  sickness.  And  he  died.  We 
buried  him  after  the  custom  of  our 
tribe;  we  do  not  know  the  custom  of 
his  country.  We  danced  for  many  days, 
and  the  songs  we  sang  were  the  songs 
of  mourning. 

The  thatch  above  his  house  is  thin  — 
the  sun  and  the  rain  go  in.  But  all  his 
tusks  are  as  he  left  them.  And  we  have 
kept  the  little  girl  to  do  with  as  you 
will.  Since  her  master  died  she  has  sat 
in  the  ashes,  she  has  not  anointed  her 
body  with  oil.  Thus  we  have  kept  her 
and  have  not  given  her  in  marriage 
until  the  day  when  the  brothers  of  the 
white  man  should  come  up  from  the  sea 
to  do  with  her  as  they  will. 

You  may  say  that  she  poisoned  his 
food.  Or  that  some  secret  evil  was  cast 
upon  him. 

But  he  said  to  Osala  under  the  eaves 
of  his  house  that  he  sickened  for  a  day. 
'  All  men,'  he  said, '  have  a  day  hidden 
in  their  hearts  and  mine  is  hidden  in 
my  heart.' 

Were  we  makers  of  days  that  we 
should  heal  him? 


THE  OBVIOUS  ATHLETE 


BY  EDWARD   HARSHBERGER   BUTLER 


JUST  why  a  decrepit  pedagogue  like 
me  should  have  been  called  out  to  judge 
an  event  in  the  field  sports,  is  much  of  a 
mystery.  But  so  the  matter  fell  out; 
and  I  came  from  the  stadium  at  the  end 
of  the  day  well  primed  with  thought. 
In  fact,  no  better  morsel  of  mental  pab- 
ulum could  have  come  to  me  had  I  lain 
in  wait  for  it  a  solid  year. 

One  is  likely  to  sit  behind  his  desk 
and  do  a  deal  of  thinking  in  the  course 
of  a  high-school  semester.  He  has  op- 
portunity to  peer  into  the  faces  of  the 
youth,  to  hear  their  voices,  and  to  fancy 
sometimes  in  a  flight  of  enthusiasm 
over  the  Knight's  Tale  or  the  Faerie 
Queene,  that  he  has  laid  hold  of  the  pop- 
ular mind  and  is  guiding  it  surely  into 
habits  of  high  thinking.  At  such  times 
he  feels  the  leaven  working,  and  work- 
ing toward  a  glorious  end.  Well,  I  once 
liked  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  a  liter- 
ary education.  Perhaps  I  do  still.  But 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  learned  on  the 
field  that  afternoon  in  May. 

In  the  stadium  ten  high  schools  of  the 
Northwest  were  at  odds  for  the  cham- 
pionship. Section  after  section  of  gayly 
ribboned  boys  and  girls  waved  their 
pennants  and  shouted  for  their  favor- 
ites. Now  and  again  the  cheer-leaders, 
tanned  and  alert  with  hatless  exercise, 
stood  out  on  tiptoe  before  the  crowd 
and  brandished  their  megaphones. 
Scattered  promiscuously  among  the 
*  rooters,'  solid  business  men  smoked 
and  chatted  with  a  holiday  air.  The 
town  was  out  for  the  championship;  it 
was  the  people's  stadium,  the  people's 
school.  The  athletes  themselves  were 
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flesh  and  bone  of  the  people  who  sat  on 
the  concrete  benches,  and  the  specta- 
tors were  heart  and  soul  in  the  games. 
Proud  of  it  all,  of  course;  for  any  busi- 
ness man  amongst  them  could  look 
back  a  decade  to  the  time  when  his  elder 
children  went  to  school  in  a  wooden 
building,  and  the  boys  preempted  va- 
cant lots  for  athletic  exercise.  Then  a 
house-to-house  canvass  for  money  had 
ended  with  a  subscription  of  $100,000, 
and  this  solid  structure  on  which  they 
were  sitting  was  a  monument  to  the 
energy  and  public  spirit  of  the  town. 

*  That's  Way  land,'  remarked  a  com- 
fortable-looking father  as  he  pointed 
across  the  field.  *  Coaches  the  team, 
you  know.  They  pay  him  nineteen 
hundred — a  trifle  more  than  the  ordin- 
ary profs  get.  The  school  board  had  to 
stretch  the  salary  schedule  to  get  him, 
but  they  fixed  it  all  up  by  a  little  private 
subscription  on  the  side.  He 's  worth  it, 
too;  fine  clean  fellow  to  have  working 
with  the  boys.  And  then  just  think  of 
the  advertising  the  town  gets  from  a 
record-smashing  team  like  this.' 

As  I  worked  my  way  down  through 
the  crowd  toward  the  training-quarters 
I  passed  a  table  set  out  in  full  view  of 
the  spectators,  and  here  were  arranged 
the  trophies  of  the  meet.  One  large  lov- 
ing-cup was  engraved  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  University  Club  to  the 
school  which  could  win  the  contest  for 
three  years  in  succession;  two  smaller 
receptacles  of  like  nature  represented 
the  local  alumni  of  two  eastern  colleges 
and  were  to  be  awarded  respectively  to 
the  winning  team  and  to  the  individual 
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athlete  scoring  the  highest  number  of 
points  for  the  day.  A  congregation  of 
near-athletes,  boys  who  had  not  quite 
qualified  for  the  Interscholastic,  en- 
circled the  table  and  fingered  the  tro- 
phies enviously.  Others  of  the  crowd 
trailed  out  devotedly  in  the  wake  of 
particular  heroes  who  strode  up  and 
down  the  track,  majestic  in  their  pan- 
oply of  bath-robe  and  calked  shoes. 

Records  were  to  shift  that  day;  one 
could  feel  it  in  the  air.  There  was  full 
consent  for  such  business  in  the  weather 
and  in  the  admiring  throng  of  fathers, 
mothers,  and  sweethearts  filling  the 
horseshoe  above.  Heron,  the  high- 
jumper,  was  classed  an  easy  winner  and 
was  confessedly  out  for  the  national 
championship.  The  dashes  and  hurdles 
were  already  ours  by  right  of  public 
concession.  I  was  aware  of  all  this  as  I 
took  the  list  of  entries  and  called  the 
roll  for  the  high  jump. 

The  coach  was  a  man  of  affairs;  he 
knew  what  the  public  wanted  and  was 
there  to  give  them  entertainment,  with 
no  dawdling  between  events.  So  the 
100-yard  dash  and  the  low  hurdles 
were  out  of  the  way  before  my  men  on 
the  field  had  fairly  warmed  up.  Then 
the  first  lap  of  the  440  came  by,  and  I 
halted  the  jump  while  we  watched  the 
finish  of  the  race.  There  was  Billings  in 
the  lead,  his  broad  nostrils  dilated  race- 
horse-wise, and  a  collected  expression 
on  his  face  that  he  had  never  shown  to 
me  in  our  discussions  of  Emerson.  I 
began  to  feel  a  certain  admiration  for 
Billings,  he  was  so  evidently  efficient; 
the  muscles  of  his  clean-cut  calves  were 
sliding  in  poetic  rhythm  and  his  whole 
body  was  beautifully  concentrated  in 
the  race.  I  found  myself  shouting  in- 
continently as  he  sprang  by  me  on  the 
third  lap;  and,  truth  to  tell,  I  was  en- 
joying the  unwonted  sense  of  abandon 
hugely.  You  know,  we  fellows  behind 
the  desk  get  so  accustomed  to  furnish- 
ing the  show  that  we  can't  walk  down 


street  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  without 
feeling  that  all  eyes  are  upon  us.  Well, 
I  shed  that  feeling  then  and  there.  I 
had  stepped  down,  and  was  protagonist 
no  longer.  I  had  begun  to  feel  thor- 
oughly lost  and  happy  in  the  crowd, 
when  suddenly,  as  the  quarter-milers 
swung  into  the  fourth  lap,  a  snarl  went 
up  from  the  jumpers  around  me.  Look- 
ing across  the  home-stretch  I  caught 
sight  of  a  frail  boy  with  thin  legs  and  a 
kodak  climbing  from  the  balustrade  to 
the  cinder-path  below. 

'Get  out  of  that,'  I  shouted  indis- 
creetly. 'Don't  you  see  they're  com- 
ing?' And  as  the  fellow  climbed  sheep- 
ishly back  to  his  seat  I  recognized  him. 
It  was  Chalmers,  the  boy  who  reads 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  with  an  under- 
standing heart.  There  was  reproach  in 
his  eye,  but  while  the  magnificent  Bill- 
ings was  pounding  past  to  the  finish  I 
could  feel  only  a  sort  of  tolerant  pity 
for  a  boy  who  understands  Emerson. 

The  grand-stand  was  ready  now  for 
the  high  jump,  for  the  weaker  men  had 
dropped  off,  and  Heron  had  begun  to 
knead  his  calves  as  he  sat  sunning  him- 
self in  his  bath-robe.  Now  Heron  was 
no  mean  fellow.  He  had  proved  him- 
self much  of  a  gentleman  in  his  ordin- 
ary dealings  with  me,  and  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  brains.  But  this  matter  of  the 
high  jump  seemed  to  have  gone  to  his 
head  a  bit,  for  he  shouted  at  old  Jim, 
the  handy  man  about  the  place,  to  dig 
up  the  ground  beneath  the  standards, 
abusing  him  roundly  meanwhile  for  his 
negligence  in  so  important  a  situation. 
Old  Jim  was  in  demand  for  hurdles  just 
then,  so  he  came  running  up  with  his 
pick  and  threw  it  to  the  crowd  of  ath- 
letes sitting  about  in  an  idle  group.  But 
as  he  turned  away  hurriedly  to  com- 
plete his  other  task  Heron  called  him 
back. 

'Don't  you  touch  that  pick,  you  fel- 
lows,' he  bawled.  'Let  the  old  man  do 
it;  that's  what  he's  here  for.' 
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So  while  Heron  nursed  his  precious 
legs  in  the  sun,  old  gray-haired  Jim  dug 
up  the  soil,  and  then,  with  bent  back 
and  shuffling  gait,  hastened  off  to  make 
himself  as  ubiquitous  as  possible.  And 
as  I  watched  him  go  I  felt  a  little  put 
out  at  Jim,  for  had  n't  he  tried  to  im- 
pose a  bit  upon  these  splendid  fellows 
here  who  were  conserving  every  ounce 
of  energy  for  public  exhibition?  As  I 
watched  Heron  relax  his  body  and 
gather  himself  beautifully  to  clear  the 
bar  at  six  feet,  I  became  very  sure  that 
old  Jim  deserved  a  reprimand  at  least. 
Then  came  the  great  preparation  for  a 
record  jump,  and  in  the  confusion  old 
Jim  for  the  time  was  forgotten.  A  flurry 
in  the  grand  stand  followed  the  cheer- 
leader's announcement  that  Heron  had 
cleared  six  feet  and  would  now  try  for 
the  world's  interscholastic  record.  Old 
men  and  matronly  ladies,  policemen, 
coaches,  students,  all  crushed  and 
strained  toward  a  favorable  outlook 
from  the  grand  stand.  Three  press  pho- 
tographers, their  tripods  fixed  in  the 
cinder-path,  and  their  heads  cowled, 
stood  tense  to  catch  and  fix  the  great 
reality  of  the  afternoon.  It  was  done 
—  six  feet  two  and  a  half.  The  conges- 
tion in  the  grand  stand  found  relief,  and 
Heron  was  borne  to  the  training  quar- 
ters on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellows. 

*A  good  jump  that  was,'  remarked 
Jim  as  he  tipped  the  standards  into  a 
wheelbarrow.  I  nodded  and  forced  an 
expression  of  bonhomie,  for  Jim  and  I 
were  really  friends,  and  we  had  con- 
sulted now  and  then  over  some  of  Jim's 
domestic  difficulties.  Now,  there  may 
have  been  ordinarily  some  discrepancy 
between  my  point  of  view  and  his,  for 
I  had  read  the  philosophers  in  my 
youth  and  still  clung  tight  to  certain 
well-tested  notions  of  reality.  It  had 
been  my  diversion  particularly  to  phi- 
losophize on  Jim's  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  I  had  often  watched  him 
from  my  window  in  the  morning  hours 


making  a  careful  round  of  the  stadium, 
filling  here  and  scraping  there,  and 
tamping  portions  of  the  cinder-path 
with  a  butt  of  heavy  timber.  I  used  to 
wonder  how  long  the  old  man  would 
last  at  the  work,  for  he  was  getting  frail 
and  could  scarcely  drag  himself  home  of 
an  evening.  Then  the  whole  tragedy  of 
his  life  would  push  itself  forward  in  my 
mind,  the  old,  old  tragedy  of  the  work- 
ing man:  home  mortgaged,  wife  with 
child,  industrious  boy  working  his  way 
through  school,  the  father  spending 
each  day  more  than  his  allowance  of 
strength  to  keep  his  family  under  cover. 

It  was  just  as  new  and  terrible  to  me 
as  if  there  had  been  no  such  strait  in  the 
world  before.  This  was  the  real  matter 
that  counted,  or  ought  to  count,  with 
some  intelligence  somewhere.  It  was 
the  real  tragedy  underlying  the  daily 
comedy  of  the  athletic  field,  —  a  busi- 
ness of  the  soul,  which  must  crop  out 
and  make  its  appeal  some  time.  Per- 
haps the  whole  splendid  school-plant, 
with  its  Romanesque  towers,  its  halls 
hung  with  paintings  of  the  masters,  its 
classrooms  equipped  with  the  best  ap- 
paratus of  our  Aryan  civilization,  the 
great  amphitheatre  lighted  and  parked 
and  set  with  thirty  thousand  seats 
of  stone,  where  the  youth  of  the  town 
took  their  pleasure  —  perhaps  all  this 
existed  only  for  the  sake  of  Jim  who 
was  down  there  working  with  a  lame 
back,  but  in  some  unintelligible  man- 
ner working  out  his  own  salvation 
under  the  dead  weight  of  it  all. 

I  used  to  speculate  in  this  wise,  peep- 
ing beneath  the  surface  of  things  to 
catch  glimpses  of  reality;  but  at  the 
present  moment,  when  Jim  was  tipping 
the  standards  into  the  wheelbarrow,  I 
felt  that  my  metaphysical  insight  had 
deserted  me.  Instead,  I  was  intensely 
conscious  that  Jim  was  slow  in  moving 
those  standards,  and  that  much  re- 
mained to  be  done  which  he  was  n't 
getting  at.  But  I  was  keenly  alive  also 
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to  a  new  kind  of  comradeship  between 
us. 

*  Jim/  I  said,  'we're  lucky  to  be  here 
to-day.  It's  magnificent  —  a  world's 
record,  and  you  and  I  officiating.  You 
set  up  those  standards  for  the  jump, 
did  n't  you,  Jim?  and  I  held  the  upper 
end  of  the  tape  when  the  A.A.U.  com- 
mittee took  the  measurement.  How'd 
you  like  to  be  in  Heron's  shoes  to- 
day, Jim?  His  name  is  flashing  over 
the  wires  right  now  to  every  corner  of 
the  continent,  and  the  New  York  pa- 
pers are  clamoring  for  his  photograph. 
I  tell  you,  Jim,  it's  the  real  thing.  I'd 
slave  another  twenty  years  behind  the 
desk  and  never  whine  if  I  knew  that  it 
would  help  the  school  breed  one  more 
world-beater  like  that.  How  about  it? 
It 's  worth  the  money,  is  n't  it?  We're 
the  under-dogs,  you  and  I;  the  load's 
pretty  heavy  on  us  sometimes,  but  as 
the  poet  used  to  say  back  in  New  Eng- 
land, 

Underneath  the  laurel  wreath 
Should  be  a  wreath  of  thorns. 

So  smile,  Jim,  smile.  You  know  what 
I  used  to  say :  it 's  the  great  social  age, 
the  era  of  upward-surging  mediocrity, 
one  man  pulling  for  the  other,  and  all 
for  the  uplift  of  the  mass.  You  've  said 
these  things  yourself  at  a  Socialist 
meeting;  I  've  heard  you  say  them.  But 
we  were  wrong,  Jim.  We're  not  hum- 
ble servants  of  the  community  any 
longer.  That  idea 's  obsolete,  and  we '  ve 
got  to  get  over  it.  We're  working  for 
Heron;  he's  the  man  for  the  time. 
Don't  you  see  that  every  living  body 
in  the  crowd  has  given  him  its  heart  and 
soul?  There  was  a  meeting,  one  time, 
of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Academy  to 
honor  a  poet  of  the  empire;  and  before 
the  assembled  gray-heads  the  Emperor 
Kien  Lung  spoke  in  thiswise:  "An  hun- 
dred years  of  aesthetic  culture  culmin- 
ate in  the  jubilee  of  to-day."  That  sen- 
timent fits  right  here,  so  smile,  Jim; 


we've  been  making  history  this  after- 
noon.' 

Jim  smiled  broadly  and  rubbed  his 
lame  back.  '  I  used  to  go  in  for  wrest- 
ling some  on  the  back  lots  when  I  was  a 
lad,  and  the  young  bucks  used  to  say 
that  I  was  cock  of  the  walk.  I  know 
how  the  lad  feels.  That  was  a  fine 
jump  for  a  boy;  he's  got  the  making  of 
a  man  in  him  sure.' 

So  Jim  departed  with  his  wheelbar- 
row, and  the  immortal  Heron,  a  silver 
trophy  in  each  hand,  was  bowing  grace- 
fully to  the  dispersing  throng  as  I 
passed  out  to  the  street.  I  was  in  holi- 
day mood,  so  I  searched  my  pocket  for  a 
penny  and  bought  an '  extra,'  opening  it 
to  the  athletic  page  where  Heron's  face 
appeared  almost  life-size.  Aboard  the 
street  car  I  was  still  engaged  in  a  cur- 
sory perusal  of  the  sporting  print  when 
I  caught  sight  of  the  studious  Chalmers 
edging  his  way  toward  me  through  the 
crowd. 

'My  boy,'  I  said,  laying  a  friendly 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  '  my  boy,  give  it 
up,  it's  no  go  any  more.  Forget  your 
Thoreau  and  be  a  world's  champion  in 
the  high  jump.  That's  the  real  thing/ 

O  Youth,  Youth,  what  are  you  driv- 
ing at,  or  what  are  we  driving  you  to? 
Who  am  I  with  my  paltry  baits  of 
poetry  and  art  to  lure  you  in  the  path 
which  I  profess  to  tread?  What  hold 
have  I  on  your  love  or  thought  or  will, 
I  who  peddle  my  unrealities  through 
five  disrupted  hours  of  the  week  ?  I  had 
looked  to  your  minds  for  enthusiasm 
over  the  baubles  in  my  peddler's  pack, 
and  at  one  time  fondly  convinced  my- 
self that  I  had  won  it.  Foolish  fellow! 
I  must  have  forgotten  the  lust  of  youth, 
to  plume  myself  on  such  an  achieve- 
ment, or  ever  to  mistake  your  urbane 
curiosity  for  anything  so  spontaneous 
as  a  thrill. 

What  are  the  Transcendentalists  to 
you  who  transcend  thought  in  action 
every  hour  you  live;  and  by  what 
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known  authority  can  I  lay  claim  to 
your  interest?  Do  your  mothers  and 
fathers  and  elder  brothers  wax  warm 
of  an  evening  over  the  poets,  or  have 
you  ever  heard  the  names  Rembrandt 
or  Holbein  upon  the  market-place?  I 
wonder  now  at  the  power  tradition  has 
placed  upon  me,  and  pray  God  that  I 
have  not  been  too  arrogant  in  the  use 
of  it.  I  thank  you  kindly  for  the  pro- 
per show  of  attention  with  which  you 
have  regarded  my  vagaries. 

Matthew  Arnold  once  spoke  of  the 
power  of  the  man  and  the  power  of 
the  time.  When  these  two  forces  meet 
in  fortunate  consent  we  gallop  onward 
at  a  happy  pace,  pedagogues,  parents, 
children  and  all.  I  thought  last  week 
that  we  were  going  this  pace  together 
and  might  arrive  ere  long  at  the  sunny 
borders  of  some  Pantisocracy  and  all 
be  glad  together.  But  then  I  was  un- 


learned in  the  wisdom  of  youth;  per- 
haps if  I  had  graciously  held  my  tongue 
for  a  season  you  might  have  taught  me 
the  trend  of  things.  You  might  have 
told  me  that  somewhere  beyond  the 
walls  of  my  classroom  the  man  and  the 
hour  had  met;  you  might  even  have 
challenged  me  to  battle  in  the  arena  till 
I  could  rightly  gauge  them  both.  In 
fact  you  did  that  very  thing,  and  I 
thank  you  heartily  for  the  instruction. 
I  have  entered  your  territory  naked 
and  empty-handed,  stripped  bare  of 
the  armor  which  tradition  gave.  Your 
champion  has  swept  me  off  my  feet 
and  tossed  me  against  the  paling  of  the 
lists.  Nay  more,  he  has  won  me  to  his 
side,  so  that  I  pick  myself  up  and  rush 
onward,  mad  and  happy  as  yourselves. 
I  have  pitted  my  power  against  yours 
and  I  have  lost.  How  can  you  follow 
me  further? 
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DRAWING    THE    CURTAIN 

THE  old-fashioned  novelists  drew  the 
curtain  when  the  situation  became  in- 
timately personal.  'Let  us  now,'  they 
said,  *  leave  the  happy  lovers  to  them- 
selves.' 

We  have  changed  all  that.  Instead 
of  drawing  the  curtain  before  happy 
lovers  at  the  end  of  the  story,  our  nov- 
elists now  discover  unhappy  married 
people  at  the  beginning.  Ample  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  for  several  years 
for  the  novel-reader  to  determine  which 
plan  he  likes  better.  One  is  told  that  to 
portray  life  as  it  is  one  must  take  down 
the  curtains,  shades,  screens  and  other 
devices  for  privacy;  that  realism  con- 


sists chiefly  in  revealing  all  that  the 
older  novelists  left  out;  that  nothing  is 
too  sacred  or  too  revolting  for  the  aims 
of  the  Artist. 

The  crude  story  of  the  cowboy  who 
tore  away  the  towel  pinned  before  the 
window  by  a  gentle  Easterner  while 
taking  a  bath  suggests  itself.  *I  only 
wanted  to  know  what  you  are  so  damn 
private  about,'  said  the  cowboy.  One 
may  guess  that  a  desire  for  privacy  is 
resented  in  undeveloped  society.  It 
seems  to  imply  a  kind  of  rebuke,  or  an 
unsocial  and  selfish  disposition.  But 
one  of  the  chief  tests  of  a  developed 
society  is  the  ease  with  which  one  may 
ensure  one's  privacy,  to  do  well  or  ill. 
And  the  quarrel  that  one  may  have  with 
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novelists  of  the  present  day  is  due  to 
their  fashion  of  ignoring  privacy,  and 
revealing  what  only  the  physician  or 
alienist  sees  and  hears,  —  in  a  word, 
in  publishing  what  is  never  public. 

A  grave  charge  against  the  exploita- 
tion of  intimacy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
very  nature  of  literature  that  lasts.  '  It 
is  fanciful,'  says  Shakespeare,  several 
times  in  as  many  different  ways.  It 
cannot  in  its  most  elaborate  and  final 
analysis  be  true  to  a  particular  set  of 
facts.  No  one  wants  literature  to  be 
that.  It  is  to  be  a  play  of  fancy,  en- 
dowed with  verisimilitude  if  the  writer 
thinks  best;  as  unreal  as  a  dream  if  an- 
other writer  so  desires.  But  fancy,  or 
the  stronger  creation  of  imagination,  it 
must  be  to  endure. 

More  than  that:  the  fancy  and  im- 
agination must  create  something  that 
may  be  publicly  regarded,  talked  about, 
held  aloft  in  each  generation;  loved, 
sung,  and  commemorated.  Now  some 
particular  facts  and  phases  of  human 
nature  are  singularly  unfit  for  such  pub- 
licity. Making  one's  toilet  is  a  natural 
and  unconscious  operation;  it  is  a  per- 
sonal matter  —  which  is  accomplished 
behind  closed  doors.  It  is  most  truth- 
fully described  when  it  is  taken  for 
granted.  In  so  taking  this  and  other 
facts  for  granted  the  older  novelists 
were  greater  artists  than  they  knew. 
We  may  take  for  granted  activities  in 
the  kitchen,  and  the  intimacies  of  other 
apartments.  So  far,  the  dentist's  chair 
has  not  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
realistic  fiction,  yet  no  one  can  deny 
that  frequent  or  belated  visits  to  the 
dentist  are  actually  important  facts  of 
life.  This  bare  reference  betrays  the 
grotesque  character  of  any  realism,  un- 
less the  subject-matter  be  wisely  chosen. 

Wisely  chosen?  Who  can  say?  Any- 
one can  say,  who  calmly  surveys  litera- 
ture that  has  been  loved  and  venerated. 
Whatever  will  bear  publicity,  talk,  — 
whatever  people  take  a  pride  in  possess- 


ing and  knowing, — may  be  safely  left 
to  the  writer,  realist  though  he  be.  Any 
form  of  personal  gratification,  of  self- 
ishness, avoids  publicity,  avoids  the 
light.  How  then  can  it  be  good  matter 
for  literature?  Personal  gratification 
undoubtedly  best  serves  the  ends  of 
those  writers  who  in  turn  serve  those 
most  interested  in  personal  gratifica- 
tion; and  as  the  number  of  those  thus 
served  is  large  the  returns  to  the  writer 
are  substantial.  Yet  the  testimony  of 
literature  that  lasts  is  that  such  grati- 
fication has  not  engaged  the  greatest 
minds.  One  might  almost  generalize, 
and  say  that  some  kind  of  renunciation 
—  Entsagung — has  appealed  to  them 
more  strongly.  Is  it  not  in  part  due  to 
the  plain  and  open  character  of  the  vir- 
tue, and  to  a  certain  shamefacedness  in 
gratification? 

Here  we  come  to  the  core  of  the  mat- 
ter. Despite  the  flings  at  Puritanism, 
it  may  be  that  we  must  bring  modesty 
back  to  our  literature,  if  it  is  to  be  great 
as  that  of  the  past  is  great.  The  stuff  of 
literature  is  immodest  even  as  personal 
behavior  is  immodest.  There  is,  to  use 
the  same  grotesque  illustration,  there  is 
immodesty  in  public  revelations  about 
one's  teeth.  Whatever  the  Artist  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  a  layman  may  feel 
that  the  obtrusion  of  private  matters 
upon  our  attention  is  inartistic.  Mod- 
esty about  such  matters  is  more  beau- 
tiful, more  harmonious,  more  simple. 
The  less  said  the  better. 

One  feels  indeed  that  the  flings  at 
Puritanism  have  been  the  least  bit  un- 
critical. Are  we  really  to  regard  the  Art- 
ist as  a  person  who  writes  to  be  known 
as  a  kind  of  Greek,  who  limits  spiritual 
significance  to  legs  and  movements  of 
the  body?  Is  Art  merely  Bacchic?  Peo- 
ple who  live  in  temperate  and  cold  clim- 
ates have  a  very  natural  inclination  to 
prefer  the  modesty  of  clothes  to  surpris- 
ing revelations  of  anatomy.  Carlyle 
liked  to  play  with  the  fancy  of  a  clothed 
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and  unclothed  society.  But  Carlyle's 
concern  was  with  the  revelations  of  the 
mind  and  soul,  not  with  those  of  the 
body,  or  of  its  ills  and  functions.  He 
expressly  warns  us  against  making  too 
much  of  all  that  is  not  mind  and  soul. 
Wherein  lies  the  greatness  of  writers 
from  Aristophanes  to  Swift — and  Car- 
lyle  himself  —  who  have  emphasized 
the  unsavory  and  immodest,  if  not  in 
their  keen  sense  of  the  unworthiness  of 
their  subject?  The  salt  of  their  genius 
has  been  this  sense  of  the  grotesque  in- 
adequacy of  such  material  for  serious 
purposes. 

If  realists  and  various  kinds  of  prob- 
lem writers  were  content  to  be,  or  could 
be,  humorists,  no  one  could  find  fault 
with  their  product.  Only  the  humorist 
—  the  writer  born  with  a  sense  of  the 
incongruity  and  grotesque  in  human 
nature  —  can  make  much  that  is  worth 
while  in  the  long  run  out  of  immodesty, 
whatever  airs  and  graces  and  profes- 
sions it  may  give  itself.  Only  that 
which  is  public  in  kind  can  long  endure 
publicity.  The  rest  is  death;  or  it  be- 
longs to  the  privacy  of  the  home,  of  the 
chapel,  or  of  the  consulting-room  of  the 
pathologist.  To  publish  such  material 
as  literature  is  to  violate  the  common- 
est truth  of  human  nature.  Age-long 
instincts  of  modesty,  reaching  back  to 
the  very  animals,  may  not  be  abashed 
by  the  cry  of  *  toujours  1'audace '  with- 
out giving  false  and  sentimental  values 
to  the  material  employed. 

If  distinguished  exceptions  in  liter- 
ary achievement  may  be  suggested  in 
this  contention  —  and  where  without 
humor  are  they  to  be  found?  —  one 
may  answer  that  each  generation  is 
quite  competent  to  assess  literary  val- 
ues as  it  sees  fit.  Writers  try  this  and 
that,  and  oblivion  follows  most  novel- 
ties. Modesty  of  subject-matter  and 
modesty  of  style  have  preserved  a  sur- 
prising number  of  books.  Our  audits 
are  by  no  means  closed.  What  did  it 


mean  when  Puritan  and  Quaker  would 
have  none  of  the  paint,  powder,  plaster 
and  paste  of  the  Caroline  period?  A 
hundred  years  ahead  of  his  time  Sir 
Thomas  More  clothed  his  supermen 
with  the  outward  signs  of  inward  mod- 
esty. Immodesty  and  display  his  su- 
permen regarded  with  charitable  con- 
descension, as  common  to  strangers 
who  knew  no  better.  To  any  one  with 
a  historical  background  the  literary  use 
of  what  is  essentially  private  in  its  na- 
ture clogs  rather  than  frees  the  fancy; 
and  if  it  be  unsavory  or  unpalatable 
one  is  glad  to  leave  such  a  book  alone, 
and  turn  to  the  writers  whom  one  can 
discuss  freely,  nay  joyfully,  with  fam- 
ily, friends,  and  students. 

IN  DEFENSE   OF   THE   HEN 

'HENS  have  no  brains,'  declared  the 
wife  of  a  modern  farmer  as  she  chased 
a  fat  old  Wyandotte  toward  the  roost- 
ing-place  she  should  have  sought  vol- 
untarily. 

Before  I  could  challenge  the  wo- 
man's statement,  the  hen,  by  a  bril- 
liant strategic  movement,  completely 
eluded  her  pursuer,  and  with  a  trium- 
phant cackle  disappeared  in  the  tall 
grass.  The  method  of  her  escape 
showed  brains,  there  could  be  no  two 
opinions  about  that;  but  it  was  her 
cackle  that  should  have  settled  any 
wavering  doubt  in  the  mind  of  her  de- 
tractor, for  that  cackle  was  uttered  at 
exactly  the  right  moment;  not  an  in- 
stant too  soon,  not  a  second  too  late. 
And  it  takes  brains  to  know  just  when 
to  cackle. 

A  glance  at  the  woman's  face  de- 
cided me  to  postpone  till  another  time 
my  defense  of  the  hen.  The  vanquish- 
ed rarely  have  an  open  mind  in  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  victor. 

After  all,  would  it  be  worth  while  to 
make  any  attempt,  seasonable  or  un- 
seasonable, to  convert  this  woman  to 
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my  estimate  of  the  hen?  No  doubt 
she  would  call  me  old-fashioned,  and 
would  assert  that  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam-heated  henhouses,  mod- 
ern nests,  perches,  brooders,  and  incuba- 
tors, since  the  hen  had  been  deprived 
of  the  joy  of  motherhood  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  rearing  her  own  offspring,  there 
had  been  a  decided  falling-off  in  her 
mental  equipment;  that  having  abso- 
lutely no  use  for  brains,  she  no  longer 
possessed  them.  Very  likely  this  up- 
to-date  farmer's  wife  would  laugh  de- 
risively when  she  had  forced  from  me 
the  admission  that  it  had  been  forty 
years  since  I  had  owned  a  hen.  Wo- 
men have  a  way  of  being  so  exact  in 
regard  to  incidentals;  they  are  so  exas- 
peratingly  correct  about  trifles.  But 
when  one  is  sure  of  his  ground,  what 
difference  does  a  mere  detail  of  forty 
years  matter? 

To  be  sure  I  should  also  have  to  ad- 
mit that  I  had  owned  and  raised  but 
one  hen.  However,  if  the  man  of  one 
book  serves  as  a  warning,  ought  not 
the  owner  of  one  hen  to  prove  equally 
formidable? 

This  hen  of  mine  belonged  to  no  spe- 
cial breed.  She  was  just  a  little  yellow 
ball  of  fluffy  feathers  the  morning  I 
found  her  in  the  yard  with  a  broken 
leg,  the  victim  of  a  foster-mother's 
cruelty. 

With  bungling  boyish  tenderness  I 
set  the  broken  leg,  and  felt  the  first 
exultant  thrill  of  ownership  when  my 
grandmother  said,  'You  may  have 
her/ 

'What  shall  I  name  my  chicken?' 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  my 
grandmother  said, '  Oh,  call  her  Marie 
Antoinette.' 

I  accepted  the  name  with  no  ink- 
ling of  the  fate  it  was  intended  to  fore- 
tell. 

After  Marie  Antoinette  had  grown 
into  a  beautiful  hen,  I  was  awakened 
one  morning  by  a  gurgling  note  of  joy. 


I  opened  my  eyes  to  see  a  newly  laid 
egg  at  my  feet,  and  Marie  Antoinette 
gazing  at  me  with  a  look  of  affection 
in  her  small  brown  eyes. 

She  waited  just  long  enough  to  be 
sure  that  I  was  awake,  then  she  dis- 
appeared, as  she  had  come,  through 
the  open  window. 

With  the  egg  in  my  hand  I  ran  to  the 
kitchen. 

'See,  see,  granny!  Marie  Antoinette 
has  laid  her  first  egg  on  my  bed ! ' 

*  So  she  has,  child.  Tell  'Liza  to  poach 
it  for  your  breakfast.' 

Poach  it!  Poach  Marie  Antoine- 
ette's  first  egg!  No,  never!  I  should 
keep  that  egg  for  ever  and  ever.  Ac- 
cordingly I  wrapped  it  in  my  best 
handkerchief  and  gave  it  the  place  of 
honor  among  my  treasures,  beside  a 
button  from  Stonewall  Jackson's  coat. 

Marie  Antoinette  did  not  come  to 
lay  the  second  egg  on  my  bed.  This 
led  my  grandmother  to  remark,  — 

'Now  your  hen  is  hiding  her  nest 
somewhere;  you  must  watch  her  and 
bring  in  the  eggs  as  fast  as  she  lays 
them.' 

I  soon  found  the  nest,  but  its  where- 
abouts remained  a  delicious  secret. 
When  it  had  twelve  eggs  in  it  Marie 
Antoinette  was  missed  at  feeding  time. 
After  three  weeks  of  impatient  wait- 
ing —  on  my  part  at  least  —  she  came 
proudly  into  the  yard  with  nine  little 
chickens  in  her  wake. 

From  the  very  first  day  she  had  a 
regular  system  for  the  management  of 
her  young.  In  the  cool  of  the  early 
morning  she  showed  them  how  to  find 
bugs,  worms,  and  grasshoppers;  when 
the  noon  hour  approached  she  took 
them  under  the  shade  of  the  great  live 
oak.  She  taught  them  to  rush  to  cover 
under  her  motherly  wings  when  they 
saw  the  shadow  made  by  the  white- 
headed  eagle  as  he  soared  overhead. 

As  I  sat  one  morning  under  the  old 
mulberry  tree,  watching  her  divide  a 
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particularly  large  and  succulent  earth- 
worm among  her  brood,  a  sudden  cloud 
seemed  to  overshadow  us,  and  before 
I  could  rise  up  or  even  cry  out,  the 
white-headed  eagle  had  swooped  down 
upon  Marie  Antoinette  and  borne  her 
away. 

I  watched  his  upward  flight,  too 
horrified  to  utter  a  sound,  but  when  I 
finally  gave  vent  to  my  anguish  the 
united  wail  of  the  Sabine  men  and  wo- 
men before  the  walls  of  Rome  could 
not  have  carried  more  anguish  than  did 
my  lament. 

'The  white-headed  eagle  has  car- 
ried off  Marie  Antoinette!' 

My  grandmother  showed  genuine 
concern  at  my  grief.  'Come  to  the 
house/  she  urged,  'and  Liza  will  pull 
the  watermelon  out  of  the  well  and 
you  may  cut  it.' 

Eat  watermelon,  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette being  devoured  by  the  white- 
headed  eagle!  The  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperides  could  not  have  tempted 
me  then. 

Although  I  have  never  owned  an- 
other hen,  that  experience  of  my  early 
boyhood  on  a  Mississippi  farm  gave  me 
a  sentiment  for  the  hen.  I  should  like 
to  see  her  on  a  plane,  at  least,  with  the 
turkey  and  the  goose. 

She  is  their  superior  in  every  way 
except  that  of  size,  and  yet  they  have 
long  held  the  place  of  honor  on  the 
Christmas  and  the  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner-table, and  they  have  had  reams 
and  reams  of  poetry  written  about 
them. 

But  the  hen,  that  most  important  of 
all  feathered  creatures,  who  writes 
poetry  about  her?  Who  even  takes  the 
trouble  to  know  anything  about  her 
early  history  in  America?  Who  owned 
the  first  hen;  when  and  where  did  she 
land  upon  our  shores? 

Why  not  make  amends  for  our  long 
years  of  neglect  by  making  her  the 
centre  of  the  feast  on  the  Fourth  of 


July?  Hereafter  let  it  be  our  Thanks- 
giving turkey,  our  Christmas  goose, 
and  our  Fourth-of-July  hen. 

ENGLISH   AS  SHE    IS   EDITED 

A  STUDY  of  the  classics  of  English  lit- 
erature as  they  are  edited  for  the  use  of 
schools  sometimes  yields  unexpected 
profit  to  the  seeker  after  knowledge.  I 
met  with  a  particularly  fine  example  the 
other  day,  rich  in  surprising  informa- 
tion which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  share 
with  my  fellow  members  of  the  Club. 
This  information  covers  many  branch- 
es of  knowledge, — mythology,  history, 
biography,  zoology,  literature,  lan- 
guages, geography,  and  others,  —  but  I 
can  give  only  a  few  specimens  here.  In 
mythology,  for  instance,  we  learn  that 
the  Graces  were  the  daughters  of  Juno 
by  Eurynome,  thus  boasting  an  origin 
even  more  miraculous  than  that  of  most 
of  the  goddesses  and  nymphs.  We  are 
informed,  too,  that  Robin  Goodfellow 
was  a  famous  English  outlaw  and  popu- 
lar hero;  also  that  Old  Parr's  first  name 
was  Catherine,  and  that  he  was  the  sixth 
and  last  wife  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  This 
last  assertion,  however,  is  qualified  by 
the  suggestion  that  'perhaps'  he  was 
Thomas  Parr,  the  noted  English  cen- 
tenarian. 

The  Tremont  House,  which  I  had 
supposed  to  have  been  a  once  famous 
hostelry  on  the  street  of  the  same  name 
in  my  native  city,  was,  it  seems,  not 
a  hotel  at  all  but  an  old  Boston  fam- 
ily. A  reference  to  the  leap  of  the 
Mameluke  Bey  is  elucidated  by  the  ex- 
planation that  '  the  first  word  means  a 
dynasty  of  Egyptian  Sultans  from  1250 
-1517,  originally  applied  to  Turkish 
slaves  who  were  brought  to  Egypt,  and 
massacred  in  Cairo  in  1811';  while  'the 
second  word  means  the  title  of  a  mili- 
tary captain.' 

The  'Verses  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Alexander  Selkirk,'  are,  according. 
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to  this  authority,  actually  Selkirk's 
own  composition,  and  it  seems  that  we 
must  congratulate  William  Cowper  on 
a  very  successful  piece  of  plagiarism. 
Flying  Childers  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  an  English  race-horse  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  evidently 
the  world  has  been  mistaken  about 
him,  for  the  note  reads  as  follows: 
'Flying  Childers  (Hugh).  1827-1896. 
An  English  statesman  who  went  to 
Australia  as  controller  of  the  trade  and 
customs.' 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  annotations  is  that  which  reads: 
'Mentors,  Isaac.  1642-1727.  An  Eng- 
lish philosopher  and  mathematician; 
originator  of  a  theory  of  light,  colors, 
and  gravity.'  I  am  afraid  that  there  is 
an  error  here,  and  yet  it  is  not  the  sim- 
ple typographical  error  which  it  might 
seem  to  be,  for  the  word  annotated  is 
actually  'Mentors,'  and  not  'Newton' 
as  one  might  guess.  I  think,  too,  that 
I  see  how  the  error  came  about.  The 
editor  went  through  his  book  and  drew 
off  a  list  of  the  words  and  passages  he 
wished  to  annotate.  Then,  when  later 
he  came  to  write  the  notes,  he  was  un- 
able to  make  out  his  own  handwriting 
in  the  case  of  '  Mentors '  and  read  the 
word  as  'Newton.'  (Why  he  pitched 
upon  Sir  Isaac  instead  of  Newton  Cen- 
tre, Newton  Highlands,  Newton  Upper 
Falls,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Newton 
Corner,  Newton ville,  or  West  Newton, 
when  he  had  so  many  Newtons  to 
choose  from,  one  can  only  guess.)  The 
printers,  however,  with  a  facility  ac- 
quired from  wide  experience  with  care- 
less writing,  deciphered  the  word  cor- 
rectly as  'Mentors'  and  so  set  it  up, 
perhaps  verifying  it  by  referring  to  the 
text;  but,  not  being  so  well  informed  on 
scientific  matters,  they  trustfully  'fol- 
lowed copy'  in  the  rest  of  the  note. 
There,  if  any  other  member  of  the  Club 
can  give  a  more  plausible  explanation, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.  The  only 


question  that  remains  is,  'Who  read 
the  proof?' 

I  have  not  exhausted  the  possibilities 
of  this  mine  of  curious  information,  for 
I  wish  to  leave  something  for  my  fol- 
lowers to  discover  for  themselves.  I 
will  simply  add  that  the  author  of  these 
valuable  notes  is  a  master  of  arts  of  a 
great  American  university.  Long  may 

old stand  to  promote  the  gentle 

art  of  annotation ! 


A    FOOTNOTE    TO    THE    SINGLE- 
TAX    DISCUSSION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  — 

Permit  me  to  thank  you,  and  the  au- 
thor, for  the  very  lucid,  important,  and 
timely  article  by  Professor  Alvin  S. 
Johnson,  in  the  January  Atlantic.  'The 
Case  Against  the  Single  Tax'  is  the 
case  against  present  political  tenden- 
cies in  this  country.  We  who  live  in 
Wisconsin,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  so 
happily  termed  the  'experiment  sta- 
tion,' know  this  better,  perhaps,  than 
some  others,  for  we  have  been  sub- 
jects for  all  the  crack-brained  prescrip- 
tions for  curing  the  ills  of  unjust  taxa- 
tion by  using  'the  hair  of  the  dog.' 

The  tendency  in  this  state  is  already 
toward  the  confiscation  of  property  by 
taxation.  Our  system  operates  now,  so 
far  as  farmers  are  concerned,  virtually 
as  a  single  land-tax. 

In  his  first  message  as  Governor,  in 
January,  1901,  Robert  M.  La  Follette 
criticised  his  predecessors  because  their 
record  showed  'a  steady  and  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  government.'  He 
defined  this  as  'an  advance  of  50  per 
cent  .  .  .  within  a  period  of  ten  years.' 
A  table  which  is  a  part  of  the  mes- 
sage, shows  that  the  aggregate  cost  of 
government  for  the  ten  years  (1889- 
1898)  to  which  he  referred,  was  $30,- 
334,000.72,  or  about  $3,000,000  per 
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annum.  In  the  last  year  of  the  decade 
total  disbursements  reached  $3,708,- 
582.50. 

Mr.  La  Follette,  who  established  our 
*  experiment  station,'  was  governor  six 
years,  during  which  the  state  spent 
$30,524,340.03,  and  for  the  last  year 
expenditures  rose  to  $5,104,868.  That 
was  doing  well,  but  the  last  Legislature, 
of  1913,  appropriated  over  $36,000,000, 
for  the  curre'ht  two  years. 

We  collect  this  year  in  income  taxes 
over  $4,000,000;  and  in  taxes  upon 
railroads  over  $4,000,000.  Either  item 
exceeds  the  entire  cost  of  state  gov- 
ernment in  1900. 

Meanwhile  our  ratio  of  increase  in 
population  has  fallen  from  22.2  per 
cent  in  1900,  to  12.8  per  cent  in  the 
Census  of  1910. 

These  figures  have  large  significance 
in  the  light  of  Professor  Johnson's  ar- 
gument. 

Wisconsin  has  progressed  in  tax  re- 
form only  in  the  direction  of  collecting 
these  greatly  increased  sums  of  money, 
and  also,  in  adding  largely  to  local 
bonded  indebtedness;  for  as  our  assess- 
ments rise,  the  limit  of  county,  town, 
and  municipal  indebtedness  rises,  au- 
tomatically. The  constitution  limits 
such  indebtedness  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation. 


Thirteen  Wisconsin  cities  have  re- 
cently taken  over  various  public  utili- 
ties and  others  are  moving  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Is  not  the  demand  for  government 
ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  a  wider  manifestation  of 
the  unrest  that  finds  new  burdens, 
rather  than  relief,  in  higher  taxes  and 
growing  public  extravagance? 

Professor  Johnson  points  to  the  goal 
toward  which  *  reform '  is  hastening  us, 
and  at  breath-taking  speed.  It  is  so- 
cialistic and  communal  ownership.  We 
shall  first  extinguish  private  property 
by  methods  of  taxation  that  will  event- 
uate in  the  single  tax,  then  culminate 
in  confiscation,  and  we  shall  extinguish 
other  private  ownership  in  government 
ownership,  through  purchase  or  vir- 
tual confiscation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
express  business,  now  before  our  eyes. 

Pardon  me,  but  as  I  see  it,  this 
country  is  already  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution  that  means,  if  it  succeeds, 
the  destruction  of  all  rights  in  private 
property.  If  I  am,  even  measurably, 
correct  in  this  view,  the  seriousness  of 
the  menace  is  my  justification  for  tres- 
passing upon  your  space. 

ELLIS  B.  USHER. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN, 
January  6,  1914. 
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THE  LAST  REFUGE  OF  THE  SPOILSMAN 


BY  AN   OBSERVER 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  heard  of  the 
way  in  which  the  foreign  service  has 
been  demoralized  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. It  is  said  that  under  the 
feet  of  spoilsmen,  lean  and  hungry  after 
sixteen  years  in  opposition,  the  young 
plant  of  a  real  diplomatic  service  has 
been  bruised  and  withered  beyond  re- 
cognition. The  State  Department  is 
said  to  be  in  chaos,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  its  servants  abroad  to  have  been 
gravely  impaired  by  a  cynical  return  to 
the  spoils  system  as  practiced  in  the 
bad  old  times. 

This  is  a  serious  indictment.  In  days 
gone  by  the  diplomatic  service  was 
the  one  government  department  where 
appointments  *  unconnected  with  the 
good  of  the  service*  mattered  least. 
If  a  state  chairman  or  provincial  editor 
liked  to  accept  a  diplomatic  post  in 
payment  of  a  political  debt,  it  was  all 
to  the  good  from  the  administrative 
point  of  view.  Pressure  upon  the  do- 
mestic spoils  market  was  relieved,  and 
the  appropriate  foreign  representative 
in  Washington  could  always  take  up 
with  the  State  Department  any  serious 
questions  that  might  arise.  Things 
now  are  very  different.  The  days  of 
economic  self-sufficiency  have  passed. 
Americans  can  no  longer  *  point  with 
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pride*  to  the  fact  that  their  country 
is  the  granary  of  the  world  and  there- 
fore likely  to  be  courted  by  the  world. 
A  relatively  dwindling  food-supply  and 
an  increasing  output  of  manufactures 
due  mainly  to  a  magnificently  growing 
industrialism  and  its  almost  inevitable 
concomitant,  stagnation  of  agriculture, 
have  absolutely  altered  her  position. 
She  needs  each  year  new  markets  in 
which  to  sell  her  manufactures  and  to 
buy  her  supplies.  Signs  of  the  change 
are  everywhere.  One  may  read  them  in 
Mr.  Underwood's  tariff-reform  law,  in 
the  new  currency  law,  in  the  Panama 
Canal,  in  the  new  Pan-Americanism, 
even  in  the  general,  and  especially  the 
commercial,  intelligence  supplied  by 
the  average  daily  organs  of  enlightened 
opinion. 

Nor  is  that  all.  If  economic  pres- 
sure is  driving  the  United  States  into 
world-politics,  world-politics  is  becom- 
ing each  year  more  a  matter  of  com- 
merce and  finance.  The  Anglo-German 
relationship  which,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  is  the  central  factor  in  Euro- 
pean affairs,  the  power  of  cosmopolitan 
finance  in  the  same  field,  the  general 
trend  of  British  imperialism,  the  na- 
ture of  the  activities  of  the  Powers  in 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  world  —  ev- 
erything, in  fact,  points  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  economic  forces  for  the  forces  of 
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dynastic,  racial,  religious,  even  terri- 
torial ambitions.  To  this  the  Balkan 
War  with  its  barbarous  interplay  of  the 
older  passions  is  but  the  exception  that 
illustrates  the  rule.  There  can  still  be 
no  questioning  of  the  wisdom  of  Wash- 
ington's advice  about  the  avoidance 
of  political  entanglements  with  Europe ; 
there  is  still  much  force  in  the  prohibi- 
tion opposed  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  European  political  aggression  in  this 
hemisphere.  No  thinking  American 
could  wish  to  see  his  country  interfere 
in  the  Balkan  muddle.  Rather  to  their 
own  surprise  the  European  Powers  have 
recognized  that  they  have  no  political 
interest  in  the  Mexican  muddle.  But 
even  the  old  saw  that  trade  follows 
the  flag  is  at  a  discount.  Inexorable 
forces  are  making  diplomacy  more  and 
more  part  and  parcel  of  the  game  of 
cosmopolitan  finance  and  trade,  and 
in  that  game  the  United  States  must 
take  an  effective  part  if  she  is  to  enjoy 
the  destiny  that  physical  geography 
and  national  character  have  mapped 
out  for  her. 

A  sometimes  subconscious  realiza- 
tion of  that  fact,  together  with  a  genu- 
ine desire  for  civil-service  reform,  seems 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  criticism 
to  which  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  President 
have  been  subjected.  How  far  is  that 
criticism  justified  by  the  facts?  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  there  has  been  a 
tendency  toward  summary  over-harsh- 
ness. Not  even  his  bitterest  enemy 
can  accuse  the  President  of  provincial 
blindness  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for 
a  forward  commercial  policy.  Such 
changes  in  that  policy  as  he  has  made 
or  favored  concern  means,  and  not 
ends.  A  notable  example  of  this  was 
his  withdrawal  last  spring  from  the 
Chinese  loan  consortium.  Upon  the 
main  proposition  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  modern  government  to  help  its  com- 
merce there  seem  to  be  no  two  opinions 
in  Washington.  That  in  itself  is  a  great 


deal  for  a  party  so  hidebound  in  in- 
sular tradition  as  the  Democrats  used 
to  be. 

ii 

The  next  thing  to  notice  is  the  fate 
of  the  consular  service,  which  ought 
to  be  the  closest  link  between  traders 
and  their  government.  It  has  been 
kept  intact.  Since  March,  thirty  con- 
sular positions  have  been  filled  from 
within  the  service,  or  from  a  list  fur- 
nished by  official  examiners  of  candi- 
dates. This  is  very  different  from  what 
happened  upon  former  occasions,  when 
a  change  in  administration  has  meant 
a  change  in  party.  To  go  back  no  fur- 
ther than  President  Cleveland's  second 
administration,  one  finds  that  within 
a  period  of  ten  months,  30  out  of  a 
total  of  35  consuls  general,  133  out  of  a 
total  of  183  consuls  of  the  first  class, 
besides  the  great  majority  of  minor 
officials,  were  superseded  by  hastily 
selected  Democrats.  A  similar  course 
was  followed  by  Mr.  McKinley.  Of 
the  272  consuls  above  the  $1,000  grade 
whom  he  found  in  office,  238  were  dis- 
missed. 

Debauches  of  this  kind  were  in  ac- 
cord with  the  precedents  of  a  century. 
The  original  consular  act  of  1792  did 
little  except  breed  abuses.  Whereas, 
by  the  early  nineteenth  century,  most 
countries  had  their  salaried  consular 
services,  American  consuls,  'with  very 
few  exceptions,  were  commission  mer- 
chants, anxious,  like  all  other  mer- 
chants, to  increase  their  business.  In 
many,  perhaps  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  place  is  sought  chiefly  for 
the  advantage  and  influence  it  will  give 
to  extend  the  commercial  affairs  of  the 
officer.'  (Report  of  Secretary  of  State 
Livingston  to  President  Jackson.) 

Neither  President  Jackson  nor  suc- 
ceeding presidents  or  congresses  were 
able  to  do  much  to  correct  this  evil. 
There  were  some  attempts  at  legisla- 
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tion.  Executive  orders  were  promul- 
gated, but  without  much  effect. 

Until  1906  there  were  wholesale 
changes  in  the  service  with  each  ad- 
ministration. Favorites  of  presidents 
had  almost  Verrine  opportunities  of  en- 
richment in  places  like  London;  minor 
party  hacks  were  sent  with  their  fami- 
lies for  a  few  years'  sojourn  abroad  at 
the  country's  expense;  and  the  work  of 
fostering  export  trade  and  so  on  went 
usually  by  default.  By  1905,  however, 
public  opinion  had  been  aroused  as  to 
the  necessity  for  a  competent  service. 
Mr.  Root  as  Secretary  of  State  drafted 
a  comprehensive  bill  to  classify  and 
grade  the  consular  service,  to  apply 
civil-service  principles  to  the  selection, 
appointment,  and  promotion  of  offi- 
cers; and  to  provide,  among  other 
things,  a  system  for  the  regular  inspec- 
tion of  consulates.  The  measure  was 
strongly  supported  by  public  opinion; 
but  Congress  was  loath  to  part  with 
one  of  its  finest  spoils  preserves,  and 
the  law  as  finally  enacted  did  not  con- 
tain the  provision  regulating  the  se- 
lection, appointment,  and  promotion  of 
officers. 

Mr.  Root  was  not  to  be  beaten.  By 
his  advice,  Mr.  Roosevelt  issued  in 
1906  an  executive  order  which  applied 
the  principle  of  the  civil  service  to  all 
grades,  created  a  board  of  examiners, 
and  defined  the  system  under  which 
the  service  was  to  be  made  perma- 
nent. 

An  executive  order  can  easily  be 
reversed.  It  is  known  that  much  pres- 
sure was  put  upon  President  Wilson  to 
reverse  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  That 
he  should  have  withstood  in  this  re- 
spect the  clamor  of  political  henchmen 
is  a  signal  example  of  political  courage, 
and  one  that  should  count  for  much  in 
any  effort  that  is  made  to  apportion 
the  blame  for  such  spoils-mongering 
as  the  Democrats  have  been  guilty  of. 
So  should  the  intelligent  care  with 


which  Mr.  Redfield,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  has  approached  the  ques- 
tion of  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade. 
In  an  address  delivered  last  April  be- 
fore the  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, he  outlined  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  serviceable  policy. 

*  We  have,'  he  said,  *  the  consular  ser- 
vice scattered  all  over  the  earth,  and 
greatly  improved  in  the  last  few  years 
in  its  efficiency.    Every  one  who  has 
read  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Re- 
ports knows  that  they  have  practical 
value.    For  long  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  them  over  frequently 
and  make  extracts  from  them  for  use 
in  my  business.    It  is  remarkable  that 
this  work  should  be  so  well  done,  and 
that  it  should  be  increasing  in  its  prac- 
tical  value,   when   we   consider   how 
many  other  matters  the  consuls  have 
under  their  care.  .  .  .  They  must  report 
upon  the  political  affairs  in  the  regions 
in  which  they  reside,  having  thus  im- 
portant work  of  a  national  rather  than 
a  commercial  character.    They  have 
to  do  with  disputes  between  masters 
and  seamen,  and  the  relief  of  sailors 
in    distress.     They   authenticate   and 
legalize  documents,  grant  various  cer- 
tificates, and  deal  with  the  registry  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths.    They 
administer  oaths  and  take  testimony; 
act  as  protectors,  and  in  some  cases 
as  guardians,  of  Americans;  and  even 
perform  the  duties  of  arbitrators,  or  in 
certain  cases  exercise  a  judicial  author- 
ity.   They  assist  to  protect  our  peo- 
ple from  the  introduction  of  diseases, 
through  their  reports  on  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  vessels  and  ports;  and  they 
take  a  practical  part  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  pure-food  law  and  of  the 
customs  laws  by  their  care  for  mer- 
chandise about  to  be  imported  into 
this  country.    There  are  in  addition 
certain   special   duties   performed   at 
particular  points. 

*  The  wonder  is  that  amid  these  cares 
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the  consuls  are  doing  such  excellent  ser- 
vice as  all  who  are  familiar  with  their 
work  are  glad  to  recognize  them  as 
performing. 

*  In  addition  to  the  limitations  which 
their  numerous  duties  place  upon  the 
consuls,  they  are  also  limited  by  the 
fact  that  their  jurisdiction  —  or  per- 
haps we  would  better  say  their  oppor- 
tunity—  is  strictly  local.  They  are 
not  supposed  to  travel  in  the  countries 
where  they  live.  Their  outlook  is  in  a 
large  measure  confined  to  the  things 
which  happen  at,  or  near,  or  within  the 
influence  of,  their  place  of  residence. . . . 

'As  opposed  to  this  local  and  almost 
stationary  force,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  through  its  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  is 
represented  by  what  are  known  as 
commercial  agents.  These  are  men 
who  are  always  on  the  move.  They  do 
not  deal  with  localities  at  all,  and  only 
in  a  limited  sense  with  countries. 
Their  duties  commonly  involve  the 
investigation  of  one  or  more  subjects, 
looked  at  in  a  general  or  international 
way  rather  than  as  confined  to  the 
limits  of  any  one  nation.  Here  we  have 
the  entire  absence  of  the  local  view,  or 
even  of  the  national  view;  for  the  scope 
of  these  agents  is  such  that  their  in- 
quiries are  supposed  to  include  the 
whole  world,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
development  of  the  subjects  they  have 
in  hand. 

'It  will  doubtless  be  evident  to  you 
that  between  these  two  functions,  the 
general  one  and  the  particular  one, 
there  is  a  third  function  which  remains 
unfilled,  and  it  is  concerning  that  that 
I  desire  to  speak  now.  Perhaps  the 
best  means  of  describing  the  commer- 
cial gap  is  to  suggest  how  it  seems  pos- 
sible to  fill  it. 

'  In  our  leading  embassies  are  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  called  military 
and  naval  attaches.  They  are  accred- 
ited by  the  Department  of  State  to  the 


respective  nations,  and  their  purpose  is 
the  study  of  the  conditions  in  other 
nations  within  the  lines  of  their  pro- 
fessions. Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
add  what  we  may  call  a  commercial 
attache  in,  say,  six  or  seven  of  our  em- 
bassies? Let  us  suppose  that  this  com- 
mercial attache  was  a  well-equipped 
man  of  business,  who  had  no  duties 
save  that  of  studying  carefully  indus- 
trial and  commercial  subjects  in  the 
country  to  which  he  was  accredited. 
He  would  be  free  from  the  office  and 
local  duties  of  the  consul.  He  would  not 
be  limited  to  any  locality.  His  scope 
would  be  as  wide  as  that  of  the  nation 
in  which  he  resided.  He  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  diplomatic  affairs. 
His  service  would  be  continuously  and 
only  that  of  studying  carefully  the 
commercial  development  and  progress 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 
He  could  be  an  efficient  factor  in  mak- 
ing clear  to  them  American  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests,  and  in 
likewise  making  plain  to  us  the  similar 
interests  in  his  foreign  field.  .  .  .  For 
example,  what  clearer  way  could  there 
be  to  learn  of  certain  phases  of  South 
American  commerce  than  to  know  tho- 
roughly well  how  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  were  dealing  with  that  com- 
merce? 

'If  I  grasp  at  all  clearly  the  pos- 
sible functions  of  the  supposed  officer 
whose  duties  I  am  discussing,  he 
would  be  able  to  coordinate  the  work 
that  the  consuls  now  do,  and  make  a 
unified  whole  out  of  what  is  now  ne- 
cessarily a  group  of  unrelated  parts. 
Such  an  officer  would  be  in  touch  with 
the  various  consuls  in  the  ports  of 
the  nation  where  he  lived  —  not  as 
replacing  them,  but  as  supporting 
and  correlating  them.  In  like  manner 
the  work  of  the  commercial  agents 
would  be  supplemented  and  unified  by 
such  an  organization,  and  the  result 
would  seem  to  be  probable  that  we 
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should  get  no  longer  only  monographs 
on  special  themes,  and  reports  from 
diverse  localities;  but  while  these  con- 
tinue, we  should  also  get  the  mature 
and  well-digested  results  of  a  contin- 
ued study  which  would  take  all  these 
into  account.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  reor- 
ganized in  recent  years  the  consular 
service  has  been  a  great  help  to  Amer- 
ican exporters.  It  contrasts  very  fav- 
orably to-day  with  the  English  service, 
and  bears  comparison  with  Germany's 
infinitely  more  competent  organiza- 
tion. Its  general  and  special  reports 
are  disseminated  daily  among  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country;  its  officers 
abroad  are  gradually  evolving  sys- 
tematized plans  for  bringing  foreign 
purchasers  into  closer  contact  with 
American  firms.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed officially  that  in  1910  and  1911 
the  total  export  business  that  could  be 
traced  directly  to  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  amounted  to  over 
$100,000,000. 

Though  Mr.  Redfield's  plan  for  com- 
mercial attaches  is  still  in  the  air, 
this  administration  has  already  been 
responsible  for  various  executive  im- 
provements in  the  same  direction. 
The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  opened  an  office  in  the  Cus- 
tom-house, New  York,  and  will  shortly 
open  offices  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
and  San  Francisco,  to  assist  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  the  development 
of  foreign  trade.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  consuls  on  leave  to  visit 
these  offices  and  to  place  their  special 
knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  local  busi- 
ness men.  Recently  in  New  York  the 
representatives  of  twenty-two  houses 
interested  in  a  particular  field  called 
upon  the  consul  at  the  local  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

Another  of  Mr.  Redfield's  innova- 


tions is  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  shall  send  its 
commercial  agents,  on  their  return  to 
America,  to  trade  conferences  or  con- 
ventions. 

in 

Thus  in  one  very  important  direc- 
tion the  indictment  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  debauched  the  foreign 
service  falls  to  the  ground.  There  re- 
mains the  diplomatic  branch  —  the 
State  Department  at  home  and  its  for- 
eign agencies  in  the  shape  of  embassies 
and  legations  abroad.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted at  once  that  nothing  has  been 
done  for  its  betterment,  and  that  a 
good  deal  has  been  done  toward  its 
deterioration.  But  here  again  it  is 
unfair  to  do  as  most  critics  have  done, 
and  to  ignore  the  traditions  and  prece- 
dents with  which  the  President  had  to 
contend.  There  is  a  tendency  to  attack 
him  for  having  allowed  the  sudden 
demoralization  of  a  service,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  which  was  as  firmly  rooted 
in  history  as,  say,  the  British  or  French 
services.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  American 
diplomatic  body  never  got  a  fair  start. 
All  the  traditions  of  its  management 
make  for  incompetency.  At  its  incep- 
tion it  was  handicapped  by  a  legisla- 
ture as  jealous  of  its  prerogatives  as  it 
was  careless  of  external  relations.  It 
was  some  years  before  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  even  created  a  for- 
eign department;  and,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  the  depart- 
ment soon  lost  its  never  very  effective 
entity  in  the  Department  of  State,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  a  minister  com- 
bining in  one  personality  the  usually 
distinct  functions  of  Chancellor  and 
Foreign  Minister.  In  the  words  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  department  embraced  'the 
whole  domestic  administration  (war 
and  finance  excepted).'  Even  the  mint 
was  for  a  time  under  its  management. 
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It  is  recorded  that  one  of  Jefferson's 
earliest  official  acts  was  to  submit  to 
the  President  a  bimetallic  cent  'made 
by  putting  a  silver  plug  worth  three 
fourths  of  a  cent  into  a  copper  coin 
worth  one  fourth  of  a  cent.'  (Address 
of  Mr.  Knox  before  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion, New  York,  December  1911.) 

Hence,  when  the  changing  needs  of 
the  new  century  began  to  press,  the 
United  States  found  herself  practical- 
ly without  a  diplomatic  service.  The 
Department  of  State  had  gradually 
sloughed  off  its  domestic  functions  as 
new  departments  were  created;  but  it 
remained  a  foreign  office  only  in  name. 
Its  organization  was  amorphous.  Its 
lower  ranks,  like  those  of  the  consular 
service,  were  filled  by  the  proteges  of 
the  smaller  fry  of  politics;  its  high 
places  went  to  the  friends  of  presidents 
and  to  the  friends  of  those  friends. 
Esprit  de  corps  and  special  knowledge 
were  at  a  discount.  Such  prestige  as 
fell  to  American  diplomacy  was  due  to 
the  genius  of  chance  individuals  and 
not  at  all  to  the  system. 

It  was  a  state  of  affairs  difficult  to 
remedy.  The  prejudices  of  Congress, 
a  majority  of  whose  members  were  ut- 
terly ignorant  and  careless  of  foreign 
affairs,  had  to  be  removed;  the  dislike 
of  the  average  member  for  spending 
public  funds  outside  his  constituency 
had  to  be  overcome;  and,  what  was 
more  difficult  still,  parochial  politicians 
had  to  be  taught  that  a  spoilsman  in  a 
European  embassy  might  be  as  preju- 
dicial to  the  common  good  as  a  spoils- 
man in  a  first-class  post-office. 

But,  it  will  be  argued,  all  that  was 
brought  to  an  end  when,  after  the  Span- 
ish War,  the  country  began  to  awake 
to  the  responsibilities  of  a  nascent 
world-power.  Under  the  Presidency 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  consular  ser- 
vice was  reformed,  and  a  great  deal 
was  done  to  impress  the  diplomatic 
service  with  a  sense  of  its  new-found 


duties.  Under  Mr.  Taft  the  diplomatic 
service  was  reformed.  That  is  true: 
what  people  forget  is  the  nature  of 
those  reforms  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  were  enforced.  They  were 
due  solely  to  the  energy  and  foresight 
of  a  few  men.  They  were  almost  en- 
tirely the  result  of  administrative  ini- 
tiative. Congress  did  practically  no- 
thing to  forward  them;  and  if  spoils 
politicians  were  practically  powerless 
to  hinder  them,  it  was  mainly  because 
after  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  into  power 
there  were  three  successive  adminis- 
trations without  a  change  of  party. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  executive  order  con- 
cerning the  consular  service  has  already 
been  described.  In  1909  Mr.  Taft  pro- 
mulgated a  similar  order  by  which  civil- 
service  rules  and  regulations,  including 
a  rigid  entrance  examination,  such  as 
is  found  in  England  and  most  large 
countries,  were  imposed  upon  all  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  service  up  to 
heads  of  missions.  Secretaries  of  em- 
bassies and  legations  were  thus  tem- 
porarily placed  in  the  same  position  of 
security  as  their  confreres  of  other 
countries.  They  felt  safe;  they  began 
to  take  a  new-found  pride  in  their 
career;  they  no  longer  feared  that  the 
work  of  years  might  crumble  overnight 
before  the  intrigues  of  some  powerful 
but  ignorant  politician. 

Nor  did  the  process  stop  there.  Al- 
most simultaneously  Mr.  Knox  pre- 
vailed upon  Congress  to  appropriate 
$100,000,  much  of  which  could  be  used 
for  the  internal  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  State.  The  result  was 
surprisingly  satisfactory.  Within  a  few 
months  an  amorphous  and  archaic  or- 
ganization was  transformed  in  essen- 
tials. A  number  of  geographical  'Divi- 
sions '  were  created,  somewhat  like  the 
divisions  of  the  English  Foreign  Office. 
They  were  those  of  the  Far  East,  the 
near  East,  Latin  America,  and  Western 
Europe.  The  latter  was  placed  under 
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the  charge  of  the  Third  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  To  preside  over  the  others 
it  was  arranged  that  officials  with  local 
knowledge  should  be  detached  from 
foreign  service,  assisted  as  a  rule  by 
juniors  similarly  seconded.  To  relieve 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  three 
assistants,  the  posts  of  counselor  for 
the  department  and  of  resident  diplo- 
matic officer  were  created.  To  deal 
with  the  reorganized  consular  service 
the  post  of  director  of  the  consular  ser- 
vice was  created.  A  better  scheme 
could  hardly  have  been  devised.  It 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Amer- 
ican service  many  of  the  features  that 
in  European  chancelleries  have  been 
evolved  through  the  centuries.  The 
danger  of  a  red-tape,  sedentary  bureau- 
cracy was  minimized;  the  foreign  ser- 
vice was  kept  in  close  touch  with 
home;  and  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cession of  trained  diplomatists  to  the 
divisional  posts  was  calculated  to  do 
something  to  make  up  for  the  want  of 
permanent  under-secretaries  such  as 
incoming  ministers  have  at  their  el- 
bows abroad. 

This  system  the  new  administration 
has  done  much  to  upset.  The  best  way 
to  explain  this  is  to  examine  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  department  and  of  the 
embassies  and  legations  as  given  in  the 
registers  of  the  department  for  1912 
and  1913.  The  ambassadorial  posts 
may  be  quickly  dismissed.  There  is  no 
pretense  that  they  are  under  civil- 
service  rules.  They  cannot  be  until  a 
trained  American  diplomacy  has  really 
been  evolved,  and  until  Congress  raises 
the  salaries  of  heads  of  missions  and, 
by  providing  them  with  dwellings  as 
well  as  offices,  lowers  their  expenses. 
Even  in  foreign  services  'outsiders' 
are  sometimes  appointed  to  be  heads 
of  missions.  Mr.  Bryce,  for  instance, 
came  to  Washington  from  the  British 
Cabinet.  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  was 
originally  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 


Of  Mr.  Taft's  ten  ambassadors,  never- 
theless, two  had  risen  from  the  rank  of 
secretary,  namely,  Mr.  E.  V.  Morgan, 
in  Brazil,  and  Mr.  Rockhill,  in  Turkey; 
Mr.  T.  J.  O'Brien,  in  Italy,  had  come 
up  through  the  consular  service;  and 
three,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  in  England, 
Mr.  C.  P.  Bryan,  in  Japan,  'and  Mr. 
H.  L.Wilson,  in  Mexico,  had  been  min- 
isters and  had  had  considerable  diplo- 
matic experience.  Of  the  remainder, 
Mr.  Leishman  (Berlin),  whatever  his 
qualifications  may  have  been,  had  held 
a  previous  embassy  (Rome);  and  of 
the  other  three  appointments,  political 
though  they  were,  namely  Mr.  Myron 
Herrick  to  France,  Mr.  Curtis  Guild  to 
Russia,  and  Mr.  Richard  C.  Kerens  to 
Austria,  only  the  latter  was  a  really 
rotten  spoils  appointment. 

But  two  of  the  ten  ambassadors  of  a 
year  ago  now  retain  their  posts,  name- 
ly, Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Herrick:  the 
former,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  on  his  merits; 
the  latter  because  the  President's 
search  for  a  successor  has  so  far  failed. 
In  Russia  Mr.  Guild's  resignation  has 
been  accepted.  In  Mexico,  also,  there 
is  no  ambassador,  as  there  is  no  gov- 
ernment recognized  by  the  United 
States,  and  as  Mr.  H.  L.  Wilson  fell 
out  with  the  President  and  had  his  re- 
signation accepted. 

Of  new  ambassadors  appointed,  Mr. 
Penfield,  in  Vienna,  is  the  only  one  with 
any  diplomatic  experience,  and  he  is 
not  a  diplomatist  de  carriere.  In  Eng- 
land Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  (deceased)  has 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  a 
publisher,  but,  it  must  be  said  at  once, 
a  worthy  incumbent  of  the  greatest 
American  diplomatic  post.  The  ap- 
pointment to  Rome  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Page 
is  also  an  excellent  one,  and  compen- 
sates for  the  enforced  resignation  of 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Berlin,  too,  should  profit 
by  the  change  between  Mr.  Leishman 
and  Mr.  James  W.  Gerard,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Bar  and  a  Democratic 
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politician.  In  Tokyo  Mr.  Bryan  has 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  a  pro- 
minent Pittsburger,  though  here  again 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
disaster  will  follow  the  change. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  ambassadors  go, 
the  only  thing  in  regard  to  which  the 
administration  is  open  to  severe  cen- 
sure is  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Rock- 
hill's  resignation.  While  his  successor, 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  is  up  to  the  average 
of  Constantinople  appointments  from 
outside  the  service,  Mr.  Rockhill's  loss 
is  a  really  great  one.  With  nearly  thirty 
years  of  diplomatic  experience  behind 
him,  with  a  charming  personality  and 
unfailing  tact,  he  is  a  diplomatist  of 
whom  the  most  polished  service  might 
well  be  proud.  Yet  his  resignation  was 
accepted  offhand.  But  for  this,  even, 
there  was  a  precedent  in  Mr.  Taft's 
treatment  of  Mr.  Henry  White.  The 
President's  critics,  in  a  word,  cannot 
afford  to  be  too  severe  on  his  ambas- 
sadorial appointments. 


IV 

A  different  story  is  told  by  the 
appointments  to  heads  of  legations. 
There  are  thirty-two  ministers  in  the 
American  service,  including  the  minis- 
ter to  Liberia  and  the  agent  in  Egypt. 
At  the  end  of  1912  fifteen  of  these  had 
worked  their  way  up  from  the  grade  of 
secretary,  for  which  some  of  them  had 
passed  the  examination.  Several  of  the 
remainder  had  had  previous  diplomatic 
experience  of  one  sort  and  another, 
though  they  had  not  adopted  the  ser- 
vice as  a  career.  All  but  eight  of  the 
thirty- two  have  *  resigned.'  Of  the  sur- 
vivors, curiously  enough,  only  three 
are  of  the  class  of  trained  diplomatists. 

Not  one  of  the  ministers  appointed 
by  the  President  is  from  the  service. 
At  least  one,  gossip  says,  has  provoked 
smiles  and  even  worse  abroad.  Thus 
instead  of  fifteen  more  or  less  trained 


diplomatists  at  the  head  of  legations, 
the  United  States  has  to-day  but  three. 
Nor  is  that  the  worst.  For  practical 
purposes,  the  European  legations,  even 
when  so  inaptly  filled  as  the  one  at 
Lisbon,  may  be  dismissed.  It  is  the 
legations  in  Latin  America  and  China 
that  count.  Doubtful  as  it  is  on  paper, 
the  President's  appointment  to  China 
seems  to  be  turning  out  well.  No  such 
consolation  is  at  hand  in  regard  to 
Latin  America. 

The  necessity  for  a  good  Latin- Amer- 
ican service  is  obvious.  Mr.  Wilson 
himself  has  admitted  the  major  pre- 
mise. His  action  in  regard  to  Mexico; 
Mr.  Bryan's  draft  treaty  for  the  impo- 
sition of  something  tantamount  to  a 
financial  protectorate  over  Nicaragua; 
his  interest  in  the  commercial  and 
social  work  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  —  everything  proves  that  the 
administration  realizes  the  political  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  less  stable  Latin  repub- 
lics, and  the  advantage  of  good  rela- 
tionship with  the  great  countries  of  the 
South.  Everything,  that  is  to  say,  ex- 
cept its  diplomatic  appointments.  It 
is  an  astounding  situation.  The  sim- 
plest way  to  gauge  it  is  to  take  the  dif- 
ferent countries  separately.  In  Mexico 
Mr.  Wilson  found  a  trained  diplomat- 
ist as  ambassador;  he  dismissed  him, 
and  for  practical  purposes  replaced 
him  by  Mr.  John  Lind,  a  Scandinavian 
from  the  Northwest,  a  man  of  impec- 
cable character  but  utterly  ignorant  of 
diplomacy,  of  the  Spanish  language, 
and  of  the  Mexican  temperament.  To 
criticise  Mr.  Henry  Lane  Wilson's 
dismissal  would  be  unfair.  He  could 
not  have  been  retained.  He  backed  the 
wrong  horse  none  too  tactfully.  Nor 
does  it  matter  whether  the  President's 
alternative  policy  be  right  or  wrong. 
Mr.  Lind  also  seems  to  be  acquitting 
himself  with  dignity  and  tact.  The 
point  is  whether  there  was  any  justifi- 
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cation  for  sending,  apparently  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
an  untried  politician  from  the  North- 
west to  deal  with,  and  to  inform  the 
President  about,  a  politico-diplomatic 
situation  of  quite  unusual  difficulty 
and  delicacy. 

Next  come  the  Central  American 
Republics.  Salvador  is  the  only  coun- 
try in  which  the  Republican  appointee 
remains  as  minister.  In  Nicaragua  a 
diplomatist  who  had  in  1907  entered 
the  service  after  examination,  and  who 
had  spent  his  active  career  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Benjamin  Lafayette 
Jefferson,  of  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo- 
rado, a  politician  whose  highest  office 
has  been  one  term  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  Costa  Rica  Mr.  Lewis 
Einstein,  a  young  diplomatist  of  wide 
experience  and  recognized  intelligence, 
was  replaced  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hale,  a 
distinguished  North  Carolinian  of  sev- 
enty-four, whose  wide  commercial  ex- 
perience in  consular  and  other  capac- 
ities belongs  to  the  last  generation  and 
was  acquired  practically  everywhere 
except  in  Latin  America.  In  Honduras 
a  diplomatist  trained  largely  in  Latin 
America  has  been  replaced  by  a  gentle- 
man whose  life  has  been  passed  in  petty 
offices  in  Mobile  and  in  newspaper 
work  in  New  Orleans.  In  Guatemala 
a  trained  diplomatist  has  been  replaced 
by  a  Presbyterian  pastor  whose  only 
venture  into  statesmanship  was  to  vote 
for  free  silver. 

In  the  Caribbean,  one  finds  that  in 
Cuba  Mr.  Arthur  Beaupre,  who  had 
passed  a  long  time  in  Latin-American 
diplomatic  work,  is  succeeded  by  a 
South  Carolina  newspaper  man  who, 
it  is  true,  did  go  to  Cuba  as  a  volun- 
teer during  the  war.  In  Santo  Domingo 
another  trained  diplomatist  is  succeed- 
ed by  Mr.  James  Mark  Sullivan,  a 
Tammany  retainer  and  criminal  lawyer 
in  New  York,  who  has  already  brought 


unsavory  rumor  to  roost  in  his  lega- 
tion. More  important  still,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  American  customs  admin- 
istration established  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  been  upset  in  a  way  which  smacks 
of  the  spoils  system,  and  which  cannot 
have  given  Dominicans  a  particularly 
favorable  impression  of  *  American 
methods ' — or  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
somewhat  similar  financial  protecto- 
rate such  as  the  President  advocates 
over  Nicaragua  and  perhaps  other  Car- 
ibbean countries.  In  Haiti  there  has 
been  a  change  of  ministers  of  no  partic- 
ular importance.  In  Panama  one  finds 
American  interests  in  the  hands  of  a 
law  professor  from  Kentucky,  instead 
of  a  diplomatist  with  thirteen  years  of 
Latin- American  experience  behind  him. 
The  Colombian  legation  is  occupied 
by  a  Texas  rancher  vice  Mr.  Dubois, 
who,  after  some  service  as  a  consul, 
had  been  a  clerk  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  over  a  decade.  In  Ecuador 
an  ex-Congressman,  a  Republican  who 
left  his  party  to  become  a  bimetallist, 
has  succeeded  a  diplomatist  de  car- 
riere.  To  Bolivia  an  obscure  lawyer 
from  Missouri  has  been  sent  in  the 
place  of  a  man  who  had  already  held 
two  Latin- American  legations.  Only 
in  Brazil,  the  Argentine,  and  Chile  do 
Mr.  Taft's  appointees  remain. 


The  situation  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  even  worse.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  is  much  foundation  for  the 
stories  that  chaos  obtains  there.  Pass- 
ing over  for  a  moment  Mr.  Bryan,  one 
finds  that  he  has  for  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Mr.  J.  E.  Osborne,  ex-Congress- 
man, ex-Governor  of  Wyoming,  and  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Committee; 
an  excellent  politician,  no  doubt,  but  a 
very  different  kind  of  assistant  from 
Mr.  Huntington  Wilson,  a  diplomatist 
trained  in  the  Far  East  and  of  consid- 
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erable  cosmopolitan  knowledge.  The 
Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  is 
still  Mr.  Adee,  who,  after  twenty-five 
years  in  the  office,  is  invaluable  in  mat- 
ters of  routine  and  etiquette,  but  his 
position  does  not  give  him  powers  of 
direction.  The  post  of  Third  Assistant 
has  been  vacant  since  the  departure  for 
New  York  of  Mr.  Dudley  Malone,  the 
son-in-law  of  Senator  O'Gorman.  His 
predecessor  was  Mr.  Chandler  Hale, 
who,  if  he  owed  the  place  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  father,  ex-Senator  Hale, 
was  a  passable  routine  diplomatist. 
The  subordinate  offices,  such  as  chiefs 
of  divisions  and  bureaus,  are,  however, 
really  more  important  for  the  smooth 
running  of  the  department. 

During  the  next  four  years  the  ma- 
jority of  European  Countries  will  over- 
haul their  commercial  arrangements. 
It  is  certain  that  the  United  States 
will  need  intelligent  diplomacy  if  she 
is  not  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Under 
Mr.  Taft  the  trade  adviser  to  the  de- 
partment was  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper, 
a  trained  thinker  and  writer  upon 
commercial  subjects.  To  his  skill  was 
largely  due,  among  other  things,  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  which 
Canada  refused  on  the  plea  that  her 
representatives  had  given  too  much. 
One  of  Mr.  Bryan's  first  acts  was  to 
replace  Mr.  Pepper  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Rose, 
a  newspaper  man  and  skilled  short- 
hand writer,  whose  only  qualification 
for  the  post  seems  to  have  been  the 
sympathetic  skill  with  which  he  took 
Mr.  Bryan's  winged  words  during  the 
campaigns  of  1900  and  1908. 

The  most  important  State  Depart- 
ment division  is  that  of  Latin  America. 
Under  Mr.  Taft  its  chief  was  Mr. 
Doyle,  Mr.  Doyle  had  been  counsel  for 
the  United  States  in  an'arbitration  case 
with  Mexico  in  1902;  assistant  agent  in 
the  Venezuela  case  at  Caracas  in  1903; 
Mr.  Root's  private  secretary  during  his 
South  American  tour  in  1906;  repre- 


sentative of  the  Department  of  State 
at  the  Central-American  Peace  Confer- 
ence of  1907;  secretary  to  special  mis- 
sions to  Guatemala  and  Venezuela  in 
1908;  a  leading  agent  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Venezuelan  arbitration  at 
The  Hague  in  1909;  secretary  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference  of  1910;  secretary  to 
Mr.  Knox  on  his  Caribbean  tour  in 
1912;  and  a  special  commissioner  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1912.  A  man 
of  these  qualifications  was  not  likely  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  American  com- 
mercial interests  in  Latin  America. 

When  the  shake-up  of  March  began, 
a  firm  offered  Mr.  Doyle  a  lucrative  po- 
sition. Mr.  Doyle  told  Mr.  Bryan  that, 
though  it  was  his  ambition  to  continue 
to  serve  the  government,  it  was  not 
an  opening  that  he  could  afford  to  let 
slip  if  his  position  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  not  assured.  Mr.  Bryan  re- 
plied curtly  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
better  go  into  trade.  Mr.  Doyle's  suc- 
cessor is  Mr.  Boaz  Walter  Long,  whose 
only  special  qualification  seems  to  be 
that  he  was  head  of  a  commission  com- 
pany which  happened  to  have  an  office 
in  Mexico  City.  When  the  second 
Mexican  revolution  began  last  winter, 
Mr.  Doyle's  chief  assistant  in  charge 
of  Mexican  affairs  was  Mr.  Fred  M. 
Dearing,  a  first  secretary  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  of  unusual  ability  and 
unusual  experience  in  Mexican  affairs. 
So  that  Mr.  Long  might  have  a  free 
hand  in  the  most  difficult  of  his  duties, 
Mr.  Dearing  was  sent  last  summer  to 
be  secretary  of  embassy  in  Europe. 

The  other  divisions  may  be  passed 
over  rapidly.  That  of  the  Far  East  — 
which  used  to  be  important  before  the 
President  jettisoned  the  politico-com- 
mercial policy  into  which,  under  Mr. 
Taft,  John  Hay's  Open-Door  Policy  in 
China  developed  —  is  still  in  expe- 
rienced hands.  The  Division  of  the 
Near  East,  which  used  to  be  in  diplo- 
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matic  hands,  is  now  under  a  lawyer- 
professor  from  Chicago,  with  one  year 
in  the  Philippines  to  his  credit,  so 
far  as  extra-American  affairs  are  con- 
cerned. The  Division  of  Western  Eu- 
rope is  without  a  head  pending  the 
appointment  of  a  Third  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. The  junior  personnel  has  in 
all  cases  been  as  much  disarranged  as 
is  possible  under  the  civil-service  rules. 
The  post  of  resident  diplomatic  officer 
no  longer  exists. 

There  remain  the  posts  in  the  de- 
partment which  have  not  normally 
been  filled  by  diplomatists.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  is  that  of  Counsel- 
or. Its  incumbent  is  Mr.  John  Bas- 
sett  Moore,  one  of  the  few  members 
of  the  administration  who,  a  year  ago, 
would  not  have  needed  an  introduction 
to  the  public.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  brilliance  of  his  qualifica- 
tions. Could  he  have  been  a  secretary 
of  state  he  would  have  ranked  intel- 
lectually with  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Root. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
appointed  to  offset  the  inexperience  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  was  promised  an  unus- 
ually free  hand;  but  if  current  gossip 
and  indications  count  for  anything,  he 
is  sorely  handicapped  by  the  incubus 
of  Bryanism,  and  there  will  be  relieved 
surprise  if  he  does  not  shortly  resign.1 
The  Solicitor  of  the  Department  is  Mr. 
Folk,  ex-Governor  of  Missouri.  What- 
ever his  talents,  he  is  not  a  lawyer  of 
international  experience,  and  his  ap- 
pointment smacks  of  partisanship. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  if 
there  is  inexperience  in  most  of  the 
important  posts  abroad,  there  is  little 
chance  for  wise  guidance  from  home. 
It  is  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs;  but  it 
is  one  that,  especially  in  view  of  the 
recent  agitation,  should  be  scrutinized 
in  the  perspective  of  facts,  and  not  of 
Utopian  theories.  As  has  been  shown 

1  As  the  magazine  goes  to  press,  Mr.  Moore's 
resignation  is  announced.  — THE  EDITORS. 


above,  the  United  States  never  has  had 
a  real  diplomatic  service  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  destroy.  What  seems 
to  have  happened  is  that  an  enlight- 
ened President  has  found  himself  hope- 
lessly, perhaps  rather  unexpectedly, 
handicapped  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. Politics  being  what  they  are, 
he  had  to  make  Mr.  Bryan  his  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  essentially  a  politi- 
cian of  the  old  school.  He  has  an 
immense  personal  following  whose  loy- 
alty has  been  tested  in  defeat  after 
defeat.  He  may  have  aspirations  of  fu- 
ture leadership.  At  any  rate,  the  first 
paragraph  in  his  political  creed  is  that 
to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.  Of 
foreign  affairs  and  their  responsibilities 
his  conceptions  are  of  the  Chautauqua 
variety.  His  patriotism  seems  to  be 
prevented,  by  the  warmth  of  a  tremen- 
dous and  optimistic  sincerity,  from  con- 
gealing into  a  cold  creed  of  practical 
politics.  A  popular  leader  of  the  inte- 
rior West,  he  has  no  use  for  the  pomp 
and  vanities  of  old-world  intercourse, 
but  an  immense  faith  in  the  old  Amer- 
ican tradition  that  the  place  creates 
the  man.  Hence,  when  he  entered 
office,  he  did  not  scruple  to  reward  his 
friends  at  the  expense  of  a  service  for 
which  he  had  neither  sympathy  nor 
understanding.  'How  can  I  give  you 
ten  minutes/  he  is  said  to  have  asked  a 
subordinate  with  important  business, 
'when  my  office  is  crowded  with  men 
who  have  voted  for  me  three  times?' 
'How  can  I  trust  a  Republican  ap- 
pointee to  carry  out  the  policies  of  a 
Democratic  administration  with  which 
he  is  out  of  sympathy?'  has  been  the 
sense  of  his  defense  in  regard  to  the 
political  appointments  that  he  has 
made.  '  More  weight  should  be  given 
in  official  appointments  generally  to 
natural  gifts  than  to  acquisitions  from 
education.  Examinations  have  often 
proved  an  insufficient  test  for  fitness. 
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The  man  who  ranks  highest  may  be 
one  who  ranks  lowest  in  character  to 
fill  a  public  station  well.'  The  latter 
words  are  not  Mr.  Bryan's;  but  with 
the  other  two  sentences  they  explain 
what  the  President  was  'up  against.' 

The  President  seems  to  have  been 
forced  to  yield  a  good  deal  to  save  a 
good  deal.  He  seems  to  have  handed 
over  the  personnel  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  appointment  of  most 
ministers,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mr. 
Bryan  as  the  price  of  the  protection 
of  the  consular  service,  the  partial 
protection  of  the  lower  grades  of  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  own  candidates  to  certain 
important  embassies  and  legations. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  proof  that  such 
a  bargain  was  actually  struck;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  examine  the  facts  sketched 
above  without  a  feeling  that  something 
of  the  sort  has  happened.  Nor  must  it 
be  overlooked  that,  however  much  its 
spirit  has  been  abused  on  paper,  the 
reform  work  of  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  preserved.  The 
executive  orders  of  1906  and  1909  still 
stand  in  spite  of  great  pressure  for  their 
reversal  by  those  who  think  like  Mr. 
Bryan.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
the  circumstances  the  President  could 
have  done  more  than  he  has  done.  Nor, 
in  the  last  resort,  does  it  seem  that  Mr. 
Bryan  is  so  much  to  blame  as  the  na- 
tional point  of  view  which,  directly  and 
indirectly  through  Congress,  still  toler- 
ates the  abuses  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty.  During  the  last  decade  there 
has  been  effort  after  effort  to  get  Con- 
gress to  legalize  the  executive  orders 
of  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to 
enact  reforms  which  were  beyond  the 
scope  of  administrative  action.  They 
all  failed  largely  because  they  were  not 
backed  by  an  intelligent  public  opinion. 

*  Look  to-day  at  the  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice of  the  United  States.  No  man  who 
is  not  worth  millions  of  money  can  hold 


a  position  in  one  of  the  great  courts 
of  Europe  as  ambassador  or  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  there  giving  a  false  light  to 
the  conditions  in  America.  Your  recent 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James 
is  said  to  have  expended  $300,000  per 
annum  in  maintaining  his  dignity  as 
a  representative  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  there  is  scarcely  an  official  inter- 
national act  to  his  credit.  What  are 
you  going  to  do?  Are  you  no  longer  to 
be  represented  in  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain  by 
men  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence?  Are  you  no 
longer  to  be  represented  by  true  Re- 
publicans and  true  Democrats?  Must 
the  leaders  of  society,  with  the  false 
glare  and  glitter  of  their  position,  false- 
ly represent  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  the  American  people?  You  have  not 
the  slightest  use  in  this  day  and  time 
for  an  ambassador  or  a  minister  pleni- 
potentiary in  any  court  on  earth.  In 
these  days  of  cablegrams  and  close 
communication  your  Government,  if  it 
should  have  any  trouble  anywhere, 
might  communicate  with  its  business 
consuls,  if  it  desired,  or  with  the  Gov- 
ernments direct,  and  so  deal  with  all 
questions  of  international  importance. 
Your  Diplomatic  Service  is  a  superflu- 
ous appendage  to  a  republic  in  this 
day,  and  your  whole  diplomatic  corps, 
in  the  interest  of  economy  and  good 
government,  and  a  decent  conception 
by  foreign  people  of  the  views  and 
habits  and  conditions  of  the  American 
people,  ought  to  be  abolished.  [Ap- 
plause.] They  form  a  distinct  class, 
so  distinct,  I  understand,  that  they 
scarcely  pay  any  regard  to  the  Senators 
who  vote  for  their  confirmation  when 
once  they  have  approached  the  thrones 
of  royalty.  [Laughter.]  It  is  that  gang 
of  political  reprobates  and  society  de- 
generates that  we  ought  to  wipe  out  of 
existence.  [Applause  and  laughter.] ' 
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So  spoke  a  Congressman  this  win- 
ter in  debate.  As  long  as  the  country 
will  listen  quietly  to  that  sort  of  thing 
and  is  ready  to  accept  a  party  without 
definite  pledges  of  constructive  civil- 
service  reform,  there  can  be  little  sur- 
prise that,  when  a  new  party  comes 
into  power,  the  traditions  of  the  past 
century  tend  to  outweigh  the  needs 
of  the  present  century.  The  question 
that  really  matters  seems  to  be  whether 


when  the  opportunity  arrives,  when  in 
fact  more  immediate  problems  have 
been  disposed  of,  the  President  will 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  use  his  great 
influence  with  Congress  to  secure  the 
necessary  legislation  once  for  all  to  put 
the  foreign  service  upon  a  secure  basis. 
If  his  party  holds  together  he  should, 
before  he  leaves  office,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  through  reforms  of 
incalculable  value. 


ADVENTURES  WITH  THE  EDITORS 

WITH  A  REEXAMINATION  OF  AN  ANCIENT  INQUIRY 
WHY  ARE  MANUSCRIPTS  REJECTED? 

BY  HENRY   SYDNOR   HARRISON 


SOME  may  say  that  an  unknown 
writer's  manuscript  is  strictly  his  own 
affair;  its  inglorious  rejection  no  more 
than  a  matter  of  a  grievance,  of  fists 
feebly  brandished,  in  somebody's  hall- 
room.  This,  I  venture,  is  to  speak  hast- 
ily. We,  the  Public,  as  Tooley  Street 
would  say,  imaginably  have  an  interest 
in  that  penurious  youth  who  hangs  so 
palely  on  the  comings  of  the  postman; 
and  if  we  have,  then  so,  we  may  be 
sure,  has  the  great  Editor  himself,  con- 
ceal it  how  he  may.  'Your  favorite 
magazine '  —  in  the  candid  language  of 
the  publishers'  announcement  —  can- 
not live  by  famous  names  alone;  upon 
the  editor's  ability  to  find  new  wheat 
sometimes  in  the  chaff-heap  of  a  morn- 
ing's mail  depends,  in  no  small  degree, 


your  readiness  and  mine  to  sit  in  at  his 
periodical  banquet.  Surely  it  is  not  by 
chance  that  the  most  widely  bought 
magazine  in  the  world  to-day  is  that 
one  which  has  shown  the  greatest  gen- 
ius in  the  discovery  of  the  meritorious 
unknown. 

The  meritorious  unknown:  it  is  to 
him,  clearly,  that  our  interest  is  con- 
fined. What,  then,  is  there  to  discuss? 
Between  us  and  the  hordes  of  pale 
young  men  and  women  who  thirst  to 
get  at  us,  the  editors  stand,  as  we  know, 
as  the  necessary  great  wall,  separating 
merit  from  its  lack.  And  it  is  bread  and 
meat  to  them  that  they  shall  be  a  good 
wall,  —  circulation  and  advertising  and 
new  parlor  chairs  to  them  to  keep  their 
gates  in  the  right  places,  and  never  to 
become  confused  about  the  secret  pass- 
words. The  discovery  of  a  new  star  is 
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the  editor's  perpetual  yearning,  no 
less;  this  it  is  on  which  he  bases  his  de- 
mand for  a  rise  in  salary,  this  that  he 
will  relate  to  his  grandchildren  in  his 
declining  years.  And  still  is  it  charged 
that  he  bungles  the  great  quest  to 
which  we,  the  Public,  have  assigned 
him?  Well,  we  know  better. 

In  'With  the  Publishers'  depart- 
ments, in  occasional  *  write-ups'  by 
friends  of  the  management,  even  in 
solid  books  with  cloth  covers,  we  have 
actually  been  permitted  to  glimpse  the 
editor  at  his  labors.  Wise,  kind,  a  nour- 
ishing father  and  infallible,  checks  of 
vast  denomination  eternally  in  his 
hand,  we  see  him  toiling  in  divine  pa- 
tience over  the  meritless  offerings  of 
Chillicothe  or  Butte;  and  when,  in  a 
blue  moon,  his  hawk-eye  detects  in 
some  ten-thousandth  manuscript  the 
shy  incipiences  of  merit,  with  what 
eagerness  does  he  claim  it  for  his  own, 
with  what  passion  of  pride  proceed  to 
nurse  it  through  the  green-sicknesses  of 
youth !  Merit,  it  is  observed,  is  a  per- 
fectly tangible  and  measurable  thing, 
like  blond  hair  or  fifty  per  cent  of  al- 
cohol; and  the  pale  young  man  has  n't 
got  it,  that's  all.  Where  then  is  the 
problem? 

Yet  still  the  unknown  Rejected  con- 
tinue their  mutinous  murmurings;  and 
still  their  chant  is  that  the  evidences  in 
the  case  have  always  come  from  a  sin- 
gle side  of  the  wall.  Unlike  the  editors, 
they  control  no  general  media  of  self- 
expression,  they  say;  if  they  claim  mer- 
it unrecognized,  how  and  where  may 
they  say  so?  And  even  when  the  lucky 
unknown  has  ceased  to  be  unknown, 
when  he  has  become  courted  and  run 
after  and  might  find  listeners  to  any 
tale  he  cared  to  tell,  it  is  alleged  that 
he  has  generally  remained  silent  here. 
Prosperity  has  soothed  away  the  old 
insurgency:  let  bygones  be  bygones,  as 
they  say.  Why  then  should  we  not 
voluntarily  meet  the  complaint,  offer- 


ing these  unknown,  for  once,  the  voice 
they  crave,  if  only  to  be  rid  of  them? 
In  no  other  way,  it  seems,  shall  we 
hope  to  shut  them  up.  Suppose  we  let 
them  rail,  this  once,  to  their  heart's 
content;  and  do  we,  for  our  part,  hon- 
estly engage  to  listen,  if  perchance  we 
may  detect  among  their  wild  innuen- 
does some  stray  thought  or  concept  of 
possible  value  to  us :  to  us,  the  Public, 
that  is,  who  shall  read  no  word  of  print 
except  what  some  editor  has  first  ap- 
proved. 

ii 

Why  are  manuscripts  rejected?  First 
let  the  editor  explain  it  to  us,  all  in 
order. 

Perhaps  the  fullest  recent  exposition 
of  the  editorial  point  of  view,  within 
my  knowledge,  appeared  in  The  Book- 
man of  1911,  in  a  series  of  contributed 
articles.  An  especially  interesting  pa- 
per launched  this  series,  a  paper  call- 
ed 'The  Short  Story  Famine,'  in  which 
it  was  demonstrated  that,  since  the 
death  of  O.  Henry,  the  editors  were 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  even  toler- 
able stories  with  which  to  fill  their 
blank  spaces.  A  succeeding  article 
dealt  briefly  with  editorial  personali- 
ties; but  a  third  struck  straight  to  the 
heart  of  our  present  inquiry,  by  show- 
ing how  totally  unfit  was  the  nameless 
material  pouring  daily  upon  the  bowed 
head  in  the  sanctum.  Typical  passages 
were  cited  from  would-be  contributors 
—  ludicrous,  human,  true,  incredible 
passages,  completely  showing  up  the 
strange  popular  delusion  that  anybody 
can  write  who  is  willing  to  take  the 
time  off  from  more  important  matters, 
The  judicial  compiler  of  these  passages 
allowed  his  evidences  to  speak  for 
themselves.  But  on  the  whole  the  irre- 
sistible inference  emerged  that  manu- 
scripts were  rejected  because  they 
were  written  by  seamstresses  who  had 
lately  taken  a  correspondence  course, 
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or  hardware  drummers  who  were  will- 
ing to  fill  orders  for  wire-nails  or  epic 
poetry  with  equal  promptness  and  dis- 
patch. 

Months  later  the  writer  returned  to 
his  thesis :  perhaps  himself  feeling  that 
his  first  effort  had  not  quite  exhausted 
its  possibilities,  perhaps  prodded  on  by 
soured  scriveners  here  or  there.  This 
time  he  went  at  his  task  in  thorough- 
going fashion,  under  the  caption,  *  Why 
Manuscripts  are  Rejected/  To  be  pos- 
itively fair  and  effective,  he  here  gives 
to  the  army  of  the  rejected  space  such 
as  they  have  seldom  enjoyed.  He  hon- 
orably records  their  bitter  charges:  — 

1.  That  editors  lack  a  reasonable 
faculty  of  discrimination. 

2.  That  they  have  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  wooden  idol  of  Big 
Names. 

3.  That  they  have  made  arbitrary 
and  prohibitive  rules  as  to  length,  sub- 
ject, endings,  and  so  forth. 

Further,  he  sets  down,  though  with 
proper  caution,  that  *  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said that  once  in  a  while '  each  of  these 
arguments  is  valid  'in  certain  local 
applications/  Fairest  of  all,  he  quotes 
literatim  from  some  anonymous  mili- 
tant in  'a  western  publication/  who 
denies  passionately  that  he  is  speak- 
ing for  'writers  of  the  chambermaid 
or  hostler  sort/  'I  am  arguing/  says 
this  one,  'about  college  graduates  or 
of  those  widely  experienced  in  life,  of 
great  writers  who  were  continuously 
rejected  for  years,  like  Kipling,  Porter, 
Conan  Doyle,  Jack  London,  and  a  doz- 
en other  immortals.1  I  am  arguing 
for,  I  believe,  thousands  of  real,  virile, 
original  authors,  dead  and  living,  who 
had  to  beat  down  the  prohibitive  re- 

1  The  statement  is  printed  as  it  is  found;  no 
doubt  it  is  too  sweeping.  Contrary  to  what  I 
had  commonly  heard,  I  was  lately  informed  by 
good  authority  that  Sydney  Porter's  '  accept- 
ance was  as  rapid  as  one  could  normally  ex- 
pect.' —  THE  AUTHOB. 


quirements  of  modern  fiction  editors/ 
And  finally,  our  editorial  spokes- 
man, advancing  considerably  beyond 
the  seamstress  and  hardware-drum- 
mer standpoint,  surprises  us  by  declar- 
ing: 'No  impartial  editor  will  deny 
that  every  now  and  then  a  short  story 
revealing  undoubted  worth  will  be  re- 
jected by  him/ 

Here  we  have  new  thoughts,  and 
complicating;  the  automatic  accept- 
ance of  merit,  and  rejection  of  its  lack, 
recedes  a  pace  toward  the  theoretic 
ideal.  Yet  we  know  that  if  merit  is  re- 
jected, even  though  only  every  now 
and  then,  there  must  be  a  sound  reason 
for  it;  and  our  authority,  having  set  up 
the  fierce  hints  of  the  Rejected,  at  once 
proceeds  to  crush  them  with  the  edi- 
torial truth.  We  learn  that  the  official 
reasons  for  the  occasional  rejection  of 
merit  are  three  in  number,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  The    editor    has    lately    bought 
other  fiction  manuscripts  of  similar  in- 
trinsic character. 

2.  The  editor  is  overstocked  with 
fiction  manuscripts  of  all  characters. 

3.  The  story,  though  meritorious,  is 
unsuited  to  the  policy  of  the  editor's 
particular  magazine. 

Sound  and  intelligent  reasons,  I 
doubt  not,  long  familiar  to  unlucky 
writers  through  the  medium  of  the 
vague  but  courteous  rejection-slip.  And 
yet,  in  a  directly  controversial  connec- 
tion, I,  for  one,  find  the  allegations 
somewhat  disappointing.  To  silence 
the  rebellious  unknown  forever,  it  was 
necessary  merely  to  hold  up  their  argu- 
ments one  by  one  and  destroy  them  in 
full  view  of  the  audience.  But  what  I 
and  the  Western  writer  expected  to 
learn  specifically  at  this  point  was, 
why  future  immortals  have  so  much 
trouble  in  getting  over  the  wall,  why 
London  and  the  other  fellows  were '  con- 
tinuously rejected  for  years/  Must  we 
honestly  try  to  feel  that  the  reasons  of 
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overstock  and  policy  assigned  above 
completely  answer  us? 

Suppose  we  seek  to  apply  these  rea- 
sons directly.  Take  the  sufficiently 
common  case,  often  enough  brought  to 
light :  the  case  of  a  writer  who  at  one 
moment,  say  in  1905,  has  a  trunkful  of 
manuscripts  which  he  cannot  sell,  and 
a  little  later,  say  in  1908,  has  a  trunk- 
ful of  orders  (more  or  less)  which  he 
cannot  fill.  Clearly  there  is  food  for  in- 
quiry in  these  cases,  speculation  gen- 
uinely interesting  to  students  of  such 
matters.  But  when  we  seek  the  official 
explanation  of  the  lightning  change,  we 
are  offered  the  surmise  that  the  maga- 
zines of  the  world  must  have  been,  in 
1905,  all  overstocked  with  manuscripts, 
or  with  manuscripts  of  this  particular 
writer's  'intrinsic  character/  while  by 
1908,  they  were  so  direly  in  need  of  just 
such  manuscripts  that  they  were  eager 
to  pay  over  the  most  enormous  prices 
for  them.  Or  else  that,  between  1905 
and  1908,  the  magazines  of  the  world 
completely  revolutionized  their  policies 
(whatever  they  may  be)  —  all  head- 
ing, by  some  astonishing  coincidence, 
straight  for  our  writer  and  his  peculiar 
'type.'  Or,  if  we  find  neither  of  these 
explanations  fully  satisfying,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  fall  back  on  the 
simple  and  lucid  hypothesis  from  which 
we  set  out.  That  is  to  say,  the  writer 
under  consideration  had  no  merit  in 
1905,  and  so  was  properly  rejected;  but 
by  1908  he  had  acquired  merit,  and 
then  the  editors  were  glad  to  accept 
him. 

To  many,  I  dare  say,  this  last  sur- 
mise will  seem  the  soundest  of  the 
three.  Some  of  us,  it  is  true,  may  ques- 
tion even  this.  We  may  have  felt  that 
writers  grow  slowly  in  sureness  and 
technique;  that  they  ripen  gradually  in 
wisdom;  but  that  the  courted  genius 
to-day  was  rarely  the  ungrammatical 
hardware  drummer  of  year  before  last. 
But  perhaps  we  are  wrong  here;  per- 


haps it  is  true  that  writers  put  on  and 
off  merit  like  a  shirt,  that  they  master 
their  trade  suddenly,  like  learning  to 
ride  a  bicycle.  But  in  that  case,  what 
must  we  say  of  instances  where  there 
has  been  not  even  an  hour's  interval 
for  the  acquisition  of  merit;  where,  in 
short,  the  editorial  right-about-face 
has  taken  place  upon  a  single  identical 
manuscript? 

Here  is  an  item  dealing  with  the  first 
acceptance  of  a  writer  now  well  known. 
I  found  it  straying  in  a  newspaper, 
where  it  seems  completely  to  have  es- 
caped the  attention  of  the  editorial  ex- 
plainers of  the  rejection  of  merit  every 
now  and  then. 

'The  first  real  literary  success  of 
Kathleen  Norris,  author  of  "Mother" 
and  "The  Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne,"  was 
the  acceptance  of  a  story  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly.  "This  story,"  she  says, 
"had  been  the  rounds  of  the  magazines, 
but  when  it  finally  appeared  in  the  At- 
lantic I  received  four  letters  from  edit- 
ors, to  whom  it  had  previously  been 
submitted  and  by  whom  it  had  been 
rejected,  complimenting  me  upon  my 
work  and  asking  the  privilege  of  con- 
sidering my  next  story.  One  of  these 

was  Mr. ,  of 's  Magazine.    I 

wrote  him  thanking  him  for  his  praise, 
and  told  him  that  the  story  had  been 
submitted  to  him  on  such  and  such  a 
day,  and  had  been  returned  with  a 
printed  note  of  thanks  a  fortnight 
later."' 

Why  were  these  things  so?  The  gen- 
tleman's explanation  of  his  interesting 
situation  is  unhappily  lost  to  us.  Some- 
where here  is  clearly  the  heart  of  the 
whole  matter,  the  soul  of  the  Reject- 
ed's  rebellion;  and  yet  just  here,  most 
unfortunately,  the  editorial  explana- 
tion shows  a  tendency  to  thin  away 
into  mist.  Why,  indeed,  are  manu- 
scripts rejected?  At  a  growing  loss,  we 
may  find  our  eyes  now  reverting  to 
the  explanations  set  up  by  the  editor's 
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enemies:  in  particular  to  that  poison- 
ous charge  that  he  '  lacks  the  reasonable 
faculty  of  discrimination/  But  this  in- 
volves too  complete  a  revolt  from  our 
point  of  departure  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment  without  the  amplest 
evidence.  The  expert  discriminator,  in 
the  grip  of  famine,  deliberately  spurn- 
ing the  food  for  which  he  starves!  We 
shall  require  original  facts  to  convince 
us  of  this. 

I  do  not  know  where  original  facts  of 
this  sort  could  be  searched  for  more 
fairly,  or  our  inquiry  better  pursued, 
than  in  the  log-book  of  a  writer  who 
has  experienced  the  comedy  from  both 
sides  of  the  wall,  and  has  therefore 
viewed  all  these  matters  from  various 
angles  of  vision.  If  the  log-book  here 
examined  happens  to  be  my  own,  that 
is  only  because  this  is  the  book  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar.  I,  too,  have 
felt  some  of  that  reticence  and  reluct- 
ance of  good  fortune  which  I  mention- 
ed above.  Yet  to  make  a  contribution 
here,  one  must  be  personal,  without 
apology;  and  I  shall  gladly  forego  my 
pleasant  privacy  and  risk  an  appear- 
ance of  ungraciousness  which  is  far 
from  my  feeling,  if  some  account  of 
my  own  vicissitudes,  by  shedding  light 
into  the  darkness,  may  hereafter  make 
for  sounder  understanding  among  our 
great  triumvirate — the  seeking  editor, 
the  yet  more  seeking  writer,  and  us,  the 
Public,  for  whose  edification  all  the 
trouble  is  being  taken. 


in 

In  the  month  of  December,  1910,  I 
found  myself  with  two  book-manu- 
scripts accepted  for  publication.  One 
of  these  manuscripts  was  an  old  story, 
begun  five  years  earlier  and  much 
toiled  over,  which  was  to  accomplish 
little  except  the  painful  cutting  of  my 
literary  teeth.  The  other  was  Queed, 
then  lately  finished.  Publication  being 
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still  far  off,  no  funds  were  coming  into 
the  till;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
hoardings  of  a  retired  newspaper  man 
are  not  indefinitely  elastic.  At  this 
time,  I  had  acquired  considerable  ex- 
perience, over  and  above  the  two  book- 
manuscripts.  I  had  been  writing  fic- 
tion in  leisure  hours  since  my  twentieth 
year,  in  which  year  I  sold  my  first  story 
for  money;  and  in  the  decade  following, 
though  my  output  was  much  circum- 
scribed by  the  necessities  of  earning  a 
living,  I  had  sold  not  less  than  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  stories  to  magazines  of  good 
standing,  out  of  perhaps  twice  as  many 
written.  So  now,  fortified  by  the  pub- 
lisher's cordial  commendation  of  my 
latest  work,  I  readdressed  myself  to  the 
writing  of  short  stories  with  positive 
expectations  of  results. 

It  very  soon  developed  that  I  had 
reckoned  entirely  without  my  host.  I 
discovered  that  I  was  not  competent  to 
earn  my  living  by  writing  short  stories : 
the  reason  being  that  the  editors  would 
not  buy  them.  In  the  months  between 
November,  1910,  and  May,  1911,  I 
wrote  and  sent  out,  I  find,  eleven  stor- 
ies; and  of  these  but  three  found  accep- 
tance anywhere  —  one  going  to  a  mag- 
azine of  the  second  rate,  and  another, 
oddly  enough,  winning  a  prize  in  a 
' blind'  contest  among  some  15,000 
manuscripts.  But  speaking  in  the 
large,  I  could  not  sell  my  stories.  Few 
seemed  to  find  them  meritorious  at  all; 
throughout  that  winter  of  1911  they 
were  going  begging  the  rounds  of  the 
leading  magazine  offices  of  the  country. 
And  by  chance  it  was  just  at  this  time 
—  namely  in  January,  1911,  when  I 
had  not  as  yet  sold  a  single  story  — 
that  I  read  the  first  of  the  Bookman 
articles,  and  learned  that  there  was  a 
short-story  famine  abroad  in  the  land. 

The  situation  was  calculated  to  in- 
terest me,  economically  and  otherwise. 
Here  was  a  story  famine  going  on  on 
one  side  of  the  wall;  here  was  I,  on  the 
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other  side,  staying  out  of  bed  to  pro- 
duce stories,  the  best  and  likeliest  I 
could;  and  there,  thirdly,  were  the  ed- 
itors, obviously  preferring  starvation 
to  the  consumption  of  my  wares.  Hav- 
ing devoted  by  now  many  years  to  try- 
ing to  learn  something  about  writing, 
and  with  some  success  behind  me,  I 
could  not  regard  my  case  as  completely 
disposed  of  by  the  examples  of  the 
seamstress  and  the  hardware  drum- 
mer. I  could  not  assure  myself  that  all 
the  magazines  were  overstocked  with 
fiction,  hearing  these  loud  complaints 
of  just  the  contrary  state.  Nor  could 
I  flatter  myself  that  all  the  magazines 
had  lately  bought  stories  of  the  same 
'intrinsic  character'  as  mine,  or  that 
they  found  mine,  though  meritorious, 
subversive  of  their  policies :  for  if  that 
had  been  the  case,  the  editors  could  so 
easily  have  written  me  to  that  effect, 
thereby  showing  that  they  liked  me. 
But  the  fact  was  that  my  stories,  in 
this  year  1911,  commonly  returned  to 
me  accompanied  only  by  a  printed  slip : 
that  mark  which  is  (or  should  be)  the 
clear  intimation  that  the  editor  has- 
seen  in  the  would-be  contributor  no 
qualities  worth  his  time  to  encourage. 
This  may  be  the  place  to  make  it 
clear  that  one  unknown  writer,  at 
least,  saw  but  little  of  that  Ideal  Edit- 
or, the  wise  almus  pater,  whose  por- 
trait we  seem  to  catch  in  the  editor's 
accounts  of  himself.  In  the  scattering 
dealings  of  a  dozen  years,  I  came  in 
contact  with  but  a  single  editor  who 
showed  any  direct  or  continuing  inter- 
est in  me.  One  other  there  was,  indeed, 
who  wrote  me  friendly  letters  with  the 
stories  he  sent  back;  but  unluckily  this 
one  made  a  point  of  explaining  to  me, 
toward  the  end,  that  his  interest  in  me 
was  due  to  the  kindness  of  O.  Henry 
(whom  he  discovered,  he  said),  who 
had  praised  my  published  stories  to 
him,  and  recommended  me,  back  in 
1907.  This  gentleman  rather  went  out 


of  his  way,  it  seemed,  to  make  me  feel 
that  so  far  as  he  could  see,  heaven 
knew,  there  was  little  in  my  work  it- 
self to  say  a  good  word  for  me.  The 
only  editor  who  seemed  to  feel  on  his 
own  account,  in  those  days,  that  I  was 
capable  of  writing  stories  to  help  out 
the  famine,  was  Mr.  Charles  Hanson 
Towne,  whom  (like  O.  Henry)  I  never 
saw,  but  to  whom  I  here  make  grateful 
acknowledgment.  Along  among  the 
confraternity,  Mr.  Towne  consistently 
encouraged  me,  in  years  when  editorial 
encouragement  was  considerably  im- 
portant to  me. 

But  to  return  to  1911,  it  is  time  to 
face  frankly  that  thought  which  must 
have  been  for  some  time  swelling  in  the 
reader's  mind.  That  is,  that  I  have 
blindly  passed  over  the  obvious  ex- 
planation of  my  situation,  namely,  that 
my  stories  of  that  time  were  actually 
devoid  of  all  merit,  and'  so  were  quite 
properly  rejected.  Now,  it  would  be 
embarrassing  to  have  to  contest  the 
native  strength  of  this  explanation, 
particularly  as  even  to  the  writer's 
partial  eye  the  work  in  question  Jiever 
seemed  extraordinary  in  any  way.  But 
the  fact  is  that  I  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  my  stories  that 
year  were  entirely  contemptible;  for  in 
the  following  year,  by  one  of  those  odd 
tricks  of  time  and  chance,  these  very 
stories  were  receiving  high  praise  from 
the  editors  themselves. 

The  situation  of  a  writer  who  sud- 
denly emerges  over  the  wall  is  well 
enough  understood.  It  is  full  of  hu- 
mors. Here  is  Robinson,  vainly  knock- 
ing at  editors'  doors  for  years.  He 
writes  a  book,  which  luckily  lands 
among  the  best  sellers:  and  lo,  next 
morning,  his  ante-chamber  is  full  of  ed- 
itors. He,  the  despised,  learns  the 
sweets  of  courtship :  old  lords  and  ene 
mies  have  become  his  lovers.  Robin- 
son is  pleased  with  the  turn  of  affairs : 
for  one  thing,  he  can  now  pay  his  land- 
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lady;  it  is  his  triumph  of  vindication, 
succulent  revenge.  At  the  same  time, 
being  quite  conscious  that  he  is  the 
same  man  he  was  last  year  and  very 
much  the  same  writer,  he  will  naturally 
expect  to  hear  some  explanation  of  all 
this  sudden  adoration,  some  air  of  con- 
tinuity preserved  in  the  gratifying 
somersaulting.  He  will  expect  to  hear 
his  new  admirers  state  frankly  that 
they  —  or  rather  their  assistants,  who 
are  always  responsible,  I  find  —  must 
have  been  making  some  pretty  bad 
mistakes  last  year;  or  at  the  least  to 
find  them  contending  that  he,  Robin- 
son, having  sallied  out  and  won  a  large 
following  for  himself,  is  in  a  very  differ- 
ent position,  commercially  speaking, 
from  his  position  last  year.  But  the  ed- 
itors, to  Robinson's  astonishment,  say 
neither  this  nor  anything  else.  They 
avoid  the  past  altogether;  or  perhaps 
they  have  forgotten  it,  Robinson  the 
unknown  being  merely  effaced  by  a 
new  entity,  Robinson  the  'headliner,' 
or  'top-notcher,'  born  full-grown.  And 
Robinson,  if  he  intends  to  cling  to  his 
own  essential  unity  with  himself,  will 
have  to  set  afoot  his  own  investiga- 
tions. 

What  will  he  ascertain  then?  From 
such  overtures  and  correspondences  as 
naturally  follow  what  is  called  a  *  sud- 
den success,'  let  me  adduce,  from  my 
own  log-book,  three  exemplary  epi- 
sodes. 

My  book  Queed,  which  I  had  finally 
completed  in  August,  1910,  was  pub- 
lished on  the  sixth  of  May,  1911.  On 
the  eleventh  day  of  May,  1911,  a  dis- 
tinguished editor  in  New  York  wrote 
to  me  expressing  his  pleasure  in  dis- 
covering a  new  writer,  and  desiring  to 
know  if  I  did  not  have  some  stories  on 
hand.  I  did  have  some  stories  on  hand : 
five  of  them  I  had  but  lately  offered  to 
him,  and  received  back  again,  each 
with  a  printed  slip  bearing  the  editor's 
own  signature  in  facsimile.  So  I  point- 


ed out  these  facts  to  my  admirer;  say- 
ing that,  while  I  hoped  to  learn  more 
and  more  about  story-writing  as  I  grew 
older,  I  could  not  feel  that  I  had  im- 
proved much  since  the  preceding  week, 
when  one  of  my  latest  stories,  as  good 
as  I  knew  how  to  make  it,  had  been 
rejected  by  him  without  any  signs  of 
approbation. 

Meanwhile,  the  slight  lack  of  unity 
and  coherence  in  its  interior  adminis- 
tration had  been  discovered  in  the  mag- 
azine office;  and  I  had  a  second  letter 
from  the  editor,  and  then  a  third,  sug- 
gesting that  I  should  send  back  my  re- 
jected stories  in  order  that  he  might  de- 
termine whether  or  not  he  had  a  joke 
on  his  (anonymous)  assistants.  But  I 
could  not  see,  nor  did  he  prove  able  to 
tell  me,  why,  assuming  that  success  had 
given  my  stories  a  sudden  new  merit, 
I  should  share  these  fruits  of  success 
with  one  who  had  so  consistently  de- 
clined to  help  me  make  it.  So  we  part- 
ed, friendly.  I  did  not  send  the  stories 
back  to  him;  the  question  of  possible 
mistakes  by  his  assistants  was  left 
open;  and  we  have  nothing  positive  to 
go  on  here  but  the  editor's  own  instinc- 
tive assumption  that  the  writer  of  the 
meritorious  book  —  given  technical 
equipment  —  would  be  quite  likely  to 
tuck  away  something  or  other  merito- 
rious into  his  shorter  efforts. 

My  experience  with  a  second  maga- 
zine was  much  more  illuminating.  This 
magazine  had  actually  accepted  a  story 
of  mine  in  earlier  days,  underpaying 
me  for  it,  I  regret  to  report,  after  two 
months'  wait.  This  was  deemed  by  me 
to  constitute  an  unusually  favorable 
basis  for  further  relations;  so  in  Sep- 
tember, 1911, 1  yielded  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  editor  —  certainly  one  of 
the  best  known  in  America  —  and  sent 
him  three  of  my  old  stories,  which  he 
duly  bought  and  published.  Later,  in 
asking  for  more,  this  editor  wrote  me 
that  my  stories,  on  publication  in  his 
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magazine,  had  been  *  tremendously  suc- 
cessful/ Yet  in  the  year  before,  he  (or 
his  assistants)  had  rejected  one  of  these 
very  stories,  together  with,  several 
others  not,  I  think,  inferior.  I  natural- 
ly wondered  why,  if  my  1911  stories 
were  of  a  sort  calculated  to  make  a  tre- 
mendous success  (as  he  said),  he  had 
not  more  clearly  perceived  these  possi- 
bilities in  1911,  when  such  perception 
would  have  been  more  valuable  to  us 
both.  I  asked  the  editor  why  this  was, 
and  I  must  say  for  him  that  he,  alone 
among  his  peers,  honestly  and  manful- 
ly set  to  work  to  resolve  my  doubts. 
And,  because  he  was  honest  and  man- 
ful, he  did  resolve  them,  fairly  meet- 
ing the  precise  question  raised  by  the 
Western  insurgent  quoted  above.  He 
wrote  me  in  these  words :  — 

*  I  think  I  can  tell  you  why  editors  so 
frequently  reject  the  earlier  and  often  the 
best  work  of  writers  [italics  mine] ;  it  is 
because  any  new  writer  who  sends  in 
first-class  work,  sends  in  work  that  is 
very  different  from  what  editors  are 
used  to.  That  is  the  reason  Kipling's 

work  was  rejected  by  the s,  when 

he  brought  his  great  body  of  books 
from  India.' 

It  was  not  easy  indeed  for  me  to 
think  of  myself  as  a  writer  of  such  bold 
and  original  genius  that  my  merits 
went  singing  high  over  the  editors' 
heads.  Nevertheless,  I  felt,  and  I  feel, 
that  I  was  here  laying  hands  upon  a 
truth  of  the  first  interest  to  our  in- 
quiry. Here  certainly  was  an  explana- 
tion of  why  manuscripts  are  rejected, 
and  of  the  prevailing  short-story  fam- 
ine, which  the  editorial  spokesman  in 
the  market-place  had  failed  to  give  us. 
I  deem  it  a  matter  of  honorable  obliga- 
tion to  pass  it  on  to  the  Rejected,  and 
to  that  public  which  as  yet  they  cannot 
come  at. 

'Nor  does  this  candor  lose  anything  by 
contrast  with  the  attitude  of  my  third 
sample  editor,  who  felt  somewhat  more 


keenly  his  obligation  to  support  the 
tradition  of  chief-editorial  infallibility. 
This  one  addressed  me  in  March,  1912, 
stating  that  he  and  his  associates  had 
been  reading  *  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure and  envy'  my  stories  in  another 
publication.  As  a  seeker  of  truth,  I 
felt  compelled  to  ask  this  editor  why, 
then,  had  he  and  his  associates  rejected 
three  of  these  very  stories  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  His  reply  to  my  not,  I  trust, 
unnatural  query  proved  to  be  a  perfect 
statement  of  the  official  platform.  He 
wrote:  — 

'The  fact  that  three  of  the  stories, 
which  appeared  in  s,  were  re- 
turned by s  [that  is,  by  us]  is  pro- 
bably not  so  much  of  a  puzzling  phe- 
nomenon to  me  as  it  is  to  you.  Indeed 
there  are  several  causes  which  may 
have  been  responsible  for  or  have  con- 
tributed to  the  return  of  the  manu- 
scripts. The  most  likely  of  these  is  that 
the  limited  space  at  the  command  of 
the  fiction  department  at  that  time  did 
not  permit  the  use  of  stories  of  this 
length.  It  is  also  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  on  hand  a  number  of 
stories  of  a  similar  character;  and  an- 
other reason  might  be  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  judgment  of  our  readers,  as  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  reader  who  is  infalli- 
ble. Still  another  cause  might  be  that 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  in  charge 
of  the  fiction  at  that  time  was  opposed 
to  this  particular  kind  of  story.' 

Few  will  fail  to  note  how  religiously 
this  schedule  of  reasons  follows  that 
laid  down  in  the  handbook  articles 
quoted  above.  But  what  struck  me 
most  in  the  letter  was  the  tendency  of 
its  author  to  refer  the  whole  issue  to 
somebody  else  —  to  *  the  lack  of  judg- 
ment of  our  readers,'  to  the  judgment  of 
the  editors  'at  that  time,'  and  so  forth. 
For  it  chanced  that  four  of  my  stories 
between  January  and  May,  1911,  had 
been  rejected  by  this  editor  personal- 
ly, with  his  initials  on  the  rejectional 
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notes;  and  one  of  these  four,  at  least, 
was  one  of  those  stories  he  now  de- 
scribed himself  as  reading  elsewhere 
'with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
envy.'  How  could  this  editor  (not  his 
readers,  associates,  or  assistants,  but 
this  man  himself)  read  with  pleasure 
and  envy  in  1912  the  identical  story 
which  he  had  not  thought  worth  print- 
ing in  1911?  I  couldn't  understand; 
nor  has  he  ever  told  me.  For  when  I 
wrote,  in  the  scientific  and  researching 
spirit,  to  inquire,  he  withdrew  in  a  dig- 
nified silence,  designed,  I  fear,  to  show 
me  up  to  myself  as  merely  a  bother- 
some crank,  too  full  of  petty  rancors  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones. 

But  I  did  not  mind  the  editor's 
stately  rebuff  particularly.  I  felt  that  I 
had  now  learned  to  thread  my  way  for 
myself.  Like  the  little  boy  who  had 
prayed  for  help  from  above  when  he 
seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  woods,  I  felt 
that  I  could  say,  'Nem'  mind,  Lord.  I 
can  see  Aunt  Jinny's  house  now.' 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  this,  or 
misconceive  anything  I  have  here  writ- 
ten about  my  present  good  friends,  the 
editors.  I  appreciate,  and  sympathize 
with,  their  many  difficulties.  I  know, 
of  course,  that  they  do  their  best  to  be  a 
good  wall;  and  the  stereotyped  reasons 
they  assign  for  the  rejection  of  manu- 
scripts do  apply,  I  need  hardly  say,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases.  All  that  we 
have  been  seeking  to  discover  here  was 
whether  there  was  not  still  another 
reason,  not  sufficiently  published  and 
admitted  by  the  editors,  which  yet  ap- 
plied in  an  important  minority  of  cases. 
And  irresistibly  the  conviction  has 
been  forced  upon  us  that  such  a  rea- 
son does,  in  fact  exist,  and  that  it  does 
apply  decisively  and  unfortunately. 

Our  conception  of  the  editor  has  nec- 
essarily shifted  as  we  have  approached 
him  closer.  We  see  him  at  last  as  man, 
with  man's  incertitudes.  We  observe 
him  vacillating,  doing  strange  things. 


We  watch  him  pursuing  with  fifteen 
cents  a  word  the  writer  he  kicked  down 
stairs  last  year,  showering  encomiums 
to-day  on  the  little  tale  he  did  not  want 
at  any  price  yesterday.  And  winning 
his  confidence  at  last  by  the  chance  of 
success,  we  find  him  actually  admit- 
ting certain  little  foibles,  not  mention- 
ed in  his  public  remarks  on  the  dearth 
of  good  fiction;  perhaps  only  conced- 
ing that  his  assistants  are  not  infalli- 
ble; perhaps  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
if  a  writer  is  very  good,  very  original, 
the  editors  are  apt  not  to  notice  his 
merits. 

So  we  seem  no  longer  able  to  avoid 
the  truth  of  that  unwelcome  charge  of 
the  Rejected,  namely,  that  the  editor 
sometimes  lacks  the  reasonable  fac- 
ulty of  discrimination.  By  the  author- 
itative evidences  we  seem  compelled  to 
state  positively  that  the  editor  makes 
mistakes,  —  no  one  knows  how  often : 
bad  mistakes,  which  deprive  us,  the 
Public,  of  the  'earlier  and  often  the 
best  work '  —  as  the  editor  wrote  me 
—  of  writers  whom  we  should  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  read ;  which  deprive  the 
editor  himself  of  the  new  feather  in  his 
cap,  the  coveted  pearl  in  his  crown  of 
glory;  and  which  rob  the  meritorious 
unknown,  not  merely  of  the  means  to 
pay  their  keep,  but  of  that  recognition 
which  is  surely  not  less  dear  to  them. 


IV 

And  what  then?  To  criticize  people 
for  being  human,  like  the  rest  of  us,  is 
a  waste  of  time,  unless  we  are  ready  to 
point  some  remedy  for  their  inadver- 
tencies. What  can  good  editors  do  to 
minimize  their  costly  errors  of  judg- 
ment? 

Obviously  a  difficult  and  delicate 
question,  which  I  for  one  would  not 
venture  to  answer  with  authority.  And 
yet,  from  the  evidences,  certain  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  do  gradually 
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emerge,  which  perhaps  might  be  rough- 
ly summarized  as  follows :  — 

1.  That  the  publishers  should  secure 
as  their  editors  and  readers  the  most 
discriminating  men  securable. 

2.  That  these  editors,  when  they  re- 
cognize merit,  however  disguised,  how- 
ever struggling  or  faulty,  should  forth- 
with cease  to  sit  and  mourn  over  the 
short-story  famine,  but  actually  pro- 
ceed to  encourage  and  foster  the  merit 
in  question,  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  Ideal  Editor. 

3.  That  the  editors  shall  at  all  times 
treat   the  unknown   with   scrupulous 
courtesy  and  fairness,  never  taking  ad- 
vantage of  him  just  because,  in  that 
year,  he  happens  to  be  unknown. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  amplify  a 
little  these  three  possible  clauses  of  a 
new  compact. 

A  magazine  being,  not  an  eleemo- 
synary patron  of  the  arts,  but  a  busi- 
ness institution  conducted  for  profit, 
its  proper  task,  on  the  whole,  is  to  sup- 
ply what  the  public  wants;  and  it  is 
quite  true  that  nobody  on  earth  really 
knows  what  the  public  wants.  But  at 
least  we  can  say  that  one  trained  man 
intuitively  comes  a  little  nearer  to  the 
priceless  secret  than  another.  One  pos- 
sesses a  little  more  imagination  than 
his  brother,  a  little  wider  outlook 
and  greater  sensitiveness,  a  somewhat 
broader  ability  to  enter  into  the  tastes 
and  feelings  of  people  far  other  than 
himself.  This  trained  man,  having 
large  and  sound  standards  within  him- 
self, would  make  a  more  discriminat- 
ing editor  than  his  colleague.  And  if 
he  would  be  a  more  expensive  man,  he 
would  yet  not  be  so  expensive  in  the 
long  run  as  his  cheaper  rival.  In  most 
businesses  the  importance  of  the  buyer 
is  fully  recognized  and  rewarded;  the 
buyers  of  manuscript  are  exceptions  to 
an  established  principle  in  being,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  most  part  small-salaried 
men.  It  would  seem  that  the  magazine 


owner  might  do  well  to  hold  to  the  rule 
that  goods  well  bought  are  half  sold, 
rather  than  seek  to  economize  at  the 
source  and  origin  of  all  his  profits. 

This  more  sensitive  buyer  of  manu- 
script, free  of  the  limitations  and  pre- 
possessions of  his  narrower  brother, 
would  undoubtedly  see  merit  some- 
times where  another  would  see  nothing 
but  an  'unhappy  ending,'  or  3000  words 
too  long.  And  this  merit  —  whether 
mathematically  four-square  with  his 
so-called  policy  or  not  —  would  please 
him  instinctively,  and  he  would  jump 
at  the  opportunity  of  encouraging  and 
developing  it.  There  is  a  contrary  the- 
ory, I  know  well.  Mr.  Howells  him- 
self has  told  us  that  the  editor,  find- 
ing himself  charmed  by  some  unknown 
contributor,  'may  hide  his  pleasure  in 
a  short  stiff  note  of  acceptance';  he 
speaks  approvingly  of  the  wholesome 
effects  of 'a  smart  brisk  snub';  while 
on  the  other  hand  certifying  that  '  the 
contributor  may  be  sure  that  he  [the 
editor]  has  missed  no  merit  in  his  work.' 
If  the  contributor  could  indeed  be  sure 
of  this,  then  doubtless  the  rest  might 
follow.  But  unluckily  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  such  assurance. 

From  my  own  experience,  and  with 
due  allowance  made  for  the  self-com- 
placence usual  to  writers  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  grades,  I  feel  sure  that 
what  the  unknown  of  merit  chiefly 
needs  is  direct  editorial  encourage- 
ment. He  will  get,  doubtless  has  got, 
smart  brisk  snubs  a-plenty;  and  an  en- 
couraging letter  from  the  discerning 
editor  will  not  only  help  to  show  him 
that  the  sanctum's  choice  among  fic- 
tions is  not  altogether  the  sealed  mys- 
tery it  had  sometimes  seemed,  but 
will  directly  aid  him,  by  pointing  out 
his  errors,  to  do  better,  come  nearer 
'availability,'  next  time.  And  the  ed- 
itor, for  his  part,  will  be  building  up 
friendly  personal  relations  with  a  grow- 
ing circle  of  meritorious  unknowns,  a 
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few  of  whom  will  be  pretty  sure  some 
day  to  reward  him  well  for  all  his 
trouble. 

When  the  editor  is  discriminating, 
when  he  is  systematically  encourag- 
ing to  merit  of  all  sorts,  he  might  — 
thirdly  —  be  on  his  guard  not  to  take 
too  much  advantage  of  the  immense 
superiority  of  his  position.  This,  un- 
fortunately, does  not  follow  axiomat- 
ical^. Through  strategic  strength  and 
association,  the  editors,  as  is  well 
known,  have  evolved  a  code  of  proced- 
ure, binding  as  law  and  altogether  in 
their  own  interests :  a  code  under  which, 
for  instance,  they  take  an  unlimited 
free  option  on  the  young  writer's  capi- 
tal, his  manuscript,  holding  it  up  one 
month  or  ten,  if  they  prefer,  and  pay- 
ing him,  in  case  of  acceptance,  after  as 
long  an  interval  as  they  like.  These 
extremes,  of  course,  have  always  been 
avoided  by  a  few  magazines  of  the 
better  class;  with  the  intensifying  com- 
petition among  publishers,  tp  say  no- 
thing of  such  influences  as  the  recently 
organized  league  or  union  of  authors, 
they  tend  naturally  to  disappear.  But 
unhappily  there  are  other  and  subtler 
instances  of  an  editor's  willingness  to 
take  advantage :  instances  of  downright 
bad  treatment,  I  fear,  bad  faith  even, 
understandings  made  and  not  kept  — 
things  the  more  galling  to  the  unknown 
in  that  they  so  clearly  betray  the  indif- 
ference of  strength  to  the  complaints  of 
the  weak  and  despised. 

I  have  particularly  not  wanted  to 
seem  to  be  rolling  up  here  a  mere  list 
of  grievances  against  the  editors,  men 
who,  I  repeat,  are  usually  doing  the 
best  they  can  under  considerably  per- 
plexing circumstances.  Citations  are 
unnecessary;  doubtless  men's  opinions 
will  always  differ  as  to  what  is  just  and 
equitable  and  what  is  not.  I  will  mere- 
ly risk  the  statement  that  if  the  now 
successful  writers  of  the  country  chose 
to  make  public  to-day  some  of  the 


experiences  and  correspondences  of 
their  undiscovered  days,  some  of  them 
might  give  well-known  editors  some 
considerably  embarrassing  moments. 
And  that  surely  is  a  pity;  it  is  a  pity 
for  any  man,  in  any  business,  to  leave 
behind  him  a  wake  of  bitterness  or 
ill-feeling.  And  it  is  so  absurdly  easy 
for  an  editor  to  make  a  friend  of  an 
unknown  writer;  and  they  do  say  that 
sometimes  the  unknown  of  one  year  is 
next  year  very  well  known  indeed. 

There  is  one  thing  more.  In  the 
struggle  of  the  unrecognized  writer  to 
get  a  hearing,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  great  weakness  of  his  position  is 
that  the  editor  has  always  found  it  so 
easy  to  bury  his  mistakes.  The  success- 
ful writer,  that  is,  too  readily  discon- 
nects himself  from  his  unsuccess.  The 
editor,  forgetting  how  he  kicked  Rob- 
inson about  last  year,  approaches  the 
new-famous  one  with  an  air  of  hearty 
geniality  and  an  offer  of  $500  for  the 
story  he  could  have  had  at  one  tenth 
the  price  last  year,  and  thank  you  very 
much  besides.  And  Robinson  gives  a 
few  flattered  laughs  and  pockets  the 
check.  It  is,  of  course,  the  human  and 
pleasant  thing  for  him  to  do;  but  un- 
doubtedly it  makes  things  harder  for 
the  brothers  he  has  left  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall.  What  is  there  here 
to  make  an  editor  search  his  heart? 

Suppose,  instead,  that  Robinson  felt 
strongly  his  own  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuity; that  he  retained  his  *  class- 
consciousness,'  so  to  say,  as  a  writer; 
and  that  he  therefore  addressed  his 
distinguished  visitors  somewhat  as 
follows :  — 

'Gentlemen,  you  come  to  me  at 
last,  impelled  —  may  I  say?  —  by  the 
thought  that  you  can  make  money  out 
of  me,  and  asking  to  share  in  a  success 
which  I  should  never  have  made  if  I 
had  had  to  depend  on  you.  I  greet  you 
and  thank  you  for  your  few  kind  words. 
As  a  man,  I  must  live,  as  a  writer  I 
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must  write,  and  as  a  successful  writer 
I  must  indeed  have  an  outlet  for  my 
wares.  But  if  you  will  excuse  me,  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  not  my  purpose  to  be 
bought  and  sold  about  like  a  sack  of  old 
potatoes.  In  short,  such  of  my  old 
stories  as  I  still  consider  up  to  my  best 
standard  I  shall  now  offer  to  the  Fav- 
orite Magazine,  which  took  an  interest 
in  me,  was  fair  and  friendly  and  kind 
to  me,  at  a  time  when  you  made  a 
different  decision  as  to  my  general  de- 
sirability as  an  acquaintance.  Now, 
gentlemen  —  really,  excuse  me !  There 
is  no  use  telling  me  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  for,  you  see,  nothing  at  all 
has  really  gone  by.  We  're  all  the  same 
men  we  were  last  year,  and  I  am  very 
much  the  same  writer.' 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  editors, 
after  listening  to  such  remarks  as 
these,  would  return  introspective  to 
their  sanctums,  thinking  Robinson  in- 
deed a  queer  grudging  crank,  yet  un- 
consciously resolved  to  scrutinize  all 
unknown  manuscripts  with  a  wider 
sympathy  forever  thenceforward. 

Does  that  seem  a  fanciful  hope?  I 
have  evidence  that  it  is  not. 

From  the  record  of  the  past  as  it 
occasionally  comes  to  light  here  and 
there,  I  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  to- 
day a  considerable  number  of  unknown 
young  men  and  young  women  writing 
stories  which  you  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  read,  who  yet  cannot  succeed  in  get- 
ting these  stories  under  our  eye.  Not 
by  lack  of  merit,  but  only  by  some- 
body's misunderstanding  of  the  secret 


passwords,  they  cannot  get  over  the 
wall.  I  have  felt,  and  I  feel,  my  kin- 
ship with  these  unknown  young  men 
and  women.  I  remember  that  the  man- 
uscript of  Queed,  which  was  destined 
to  change  my  personal  fortune  as  a 
writer,  was  rejected  by  the  first  two 
publishers  to  whom  it  was  offered;  and 
I  must  realize  that  if  two  more  pub- 
lishers, or  four  or  six  more,  had  simi- 
larly refused  me,  I  might  to  this  mo- 
ment have  remained  on  the  unhappy 
side  of  the  wall.  Hence  I  have  felt  it  a 
matter  of  duty  to  contribute  my  ex- 
periences to  my  unknown  brothers,  be- 
lieving as  I  do  that  with  light  alone 
comes  better  understanding. 

The  conflict  between  editors  and  un- 
discovered writers  is  age-long  and  irre- 
trievable, like  that  of  cattlemen  and 
sheepmen.  I  have  no  hope  of  seeing  a 
millennium  in  which  editors  shall  speak 
fulsomely  of  the  daily  offerings  of  man- 
uscript, and  the  Rejected  praise  with 
one  voice  the  editor's  justice,  mercy, 
and  acumen.  Much  smaller  gains 
would  be  acceptable  here;  but  these 
we  have  a  right  to  hope  for.  One  of 
those  editors  whom  I  mentioned  above 
told  me  long  afterward  that  my  letters 
to  him  —  commonplace  enough  letters, 
as  we  have  seen,  pointed  only  in  stating 
plainly  what  every  writer  thinks  or  has 
thought  —  had  furnished  him  with  the 
jolt  of  his  career.  He  said  that  he  had 
always  been  a  better  reader  of  manu- 
script because  of  them.  And  I  felt  that 
this  statement  from  that  solitary  man 
had  justified  all  my  researches,  and  re- 
warded me  for  all  my  pains. 


PROTESTANT  PARADOX 


BY   ZEPHINE   HUMPHREY 


THE  Protestant  whose  eyes  have 
been  opened  to  the  significance  of  the 
Catholic  faith  finds  that  he  has  gained 
not  so  much  a  revelation  of  new  truth 
as  a  new  point  of  view  from  which  to 
survey  the  whole  of  life.  His  surprise  is 
insidious,  and  frequently  quite  paradox- 
ical. In  the  first  place,  he  is  astonished 
at  the  familiarity  of  the  substance  of 
what  his  Puritan  training  had  taught 
him  to  regard  as  being  flagrantly  alien. 
In  the  second  place,  acting  on  the  un- 
expected recognition  of  long  accept- 
ed truths  and  proceeding  joyously  to 
make  himself  at  home  among  them, 
he  is  brought  up  short  by  a  counter 
current  of  inexplicable  strangeness.  It 
is  all  very  bewildering  to  him.  A  double 
back  action  of  wonder  completes  the 
spell  of  humility  which  the  whole  expe- 
rience has  laid  upon  him;  and  he  stands 
off  and  holds  his  breath,  afraid  of  blun- 
dering. 

Well  may  he  hesitate.  It  almost 
seems  that  there  is  a  greater  difference 
between  two  points  of  view  of  the 
same  thing  than  between  two  different 
things.  The  Protestant  and  Catholic 
tempers  are  worlds  apart;  and  the 
Protestant,  bringing  his  native  dispo- 
sition to  bear  on  Catholic  matters, 
runs  a  risk  of  creating  deplorable  havoc 
and  confusion.  Much  as  they  desire 
him,  the  Catholics  must  tremble  a  little 
when  they  see  the  Protestant  coming. 
Get  out  the  chains  and  the  handcuffs  of 
love,  prepare  the  straight  jacket,  open 
the  cell.  The  first  thing  to  do  with  this 
zealous  friend  is  to  lock  him  up. 

Part  of  the  trouble  seems  to  lie  in  the 


fact  that  we  Protestants  do  not  always 
realize  the  nature  of  our  own  tempera- 
ments until  we  are  startled  into  self- 
recognition.  The  even  tenor  of  our 
denominational  life  leaves  us  largely 
unchallenged.  We  think  that  we  are, 
of  all  people,  the  most  reasonable;  but 
the  truth  is  that  we  are  very  impatient 
and  undisciplined.  As  a  class,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  stand  the  not  giving 
free  voice  and  action  to  our  beliefs  the 
minute  they  were  born  in  us.  That  is 
why  we  became  Protestants  in  the  first 
place;  the  assertion  is  in  our  name  and 
in  our  blood.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  our 
frequent  boast  to  the  contrary,  we  are 
generally  tolerant  only  in  such  degree 
as  we  are  likewise  indifferent;  and  those 
of  us  who  are  deeply  in  earnest  are  as 
eager  as  human  nature  would  have  us 
to  share  our  convictions  with  all  the 
world. 

Luther  was  not  very  tolerant,  or 
Calvin,  or  John  Huss.  Therefore  it 
happens  that,  just  as  we  would  once 
have  had  everybody  protest  with  us, 
so  now,  in  these  latter  days,  when  we 
surprise  ourselves  by  rediscovering  the 
beauty  of  Catholicism,  our  rapid  in- 
stinct is  to  run  and  show  it  to  all  the 
people  we  know,  crying,  'Look!  look! 
It  is  not  paste  and  tinsel,  it  is  the  real 
thing;  it  is  the  same  thing  we  cherish, 
only  richer  and  brighter  because  of  the 
work  of  the  countless  generations,  be- 
cause of  the  noble  old  setting.  Look, 
and  love  and  worship.' 

Whereupon,  of  course,  our  astonish- 
ed friends  turn  away  with  as  much  dis- 
trust of  us  as  of  our  incredible  discov- 
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ery;  and  we  lose  what  chance  we  may 
have  had  of  gradually  disarming  them. 

This  is  very  stupid  in  us;  and,  on  the 
surface,  it  is  surprising.  Would  one  not 
think  that,  having  been  born  and  bred 
in  the  stronghold  of  Puritan  prejudice, 
having  slowly  and  painfully  issued 
thence  and  groped  our  way  to  a  new 
understanding,  we  should  be  sure  to 
remember  our  position  of  two  or  three 
years  ago  and  to  sympathize  with  those 
who  still  maintain  it?  Not  so.  We  are 
apt  to  be  much  less  tender  with  our 
Protestant  brethren  than  the  most  in- 
exorable Jesuit  priest.  There  must  be 
some  reason  for  this,  some  natural  im- 
pulse which  over-rides  our  intelligence. 
Perhaps  (paradoxically)  it  has  its  root 
in  that  very  tolerance  which,  however 
poorly  we  practice  it,  still  remains  the 
ideal  of  modern  Protestantism.  The 
idea  of  change  is  more  familiar  to  the 
Protestant  than  to  the  Catholic;  and, 
once  having  changed  himself,  the  for- 
mer sees  no  reason  why  his  friends 
should  not  change  too.  Independence  of 
thought  is  very  exacting.  It  cannot  win 
its  conclusions  without  a  sort  of  fierce 
personal  glory  in  them;  and  it  offers 
them  to  others  on  its  own  self-sufficient 
authority.  'This  is  true;  I  have  proved 
it.'  But  the  Catholic  —  oh!  the  Cath- 
olic thinks  that  change  is  a  tremendous 
thing.  He  holds  his  own  convictions 
with  such  a  cosmic  sort  of  profundity 
—  or,  rather,  he  is  so  held  by  them, 
interpenetrated  —  that  he  deeply  re- 
spects the  convictions  of  others  and 
deals  with  them  very  gently  if  he  deals 
with  them  at  all.  He  has  proved  no- 
thing himself,  but  the  world  has  proved 
everything  for  him;  and  so  he  is  imper- 
sonally sure  and  very  patient.  World- 
truth  will  come  to  its  own  by  and  by; 
there  is  no  doubt  or  hurry.  Mean- 
while, the  way  to  further  its  coming  is 
not  by  rashness,  but  by  consideration 
and  delay. 

Protestant  tolerance  will  not  stand 


the  test  of  enthusiasm,  but  Catholic 
patience  is  one  of  the  firmest  and  most 
magnificent  developments  of  the  hu- 
man race.  It  is  cosmic  —  that  bottom- 
less word  has  to  be  used  again  to  de- 
scribe it;  it  has  caught  the  spirit  of  time 
and  creation  and  eternity.  Nothing 
ever  dismays  or  shocks  it  —  no  raging 
of  the  heathen,  no  dissension  or  cata- 
strophe, no  injury  or  insult.  It  is  not 
tolerant,  for  it  holds  that  truth  must 
be  absolute,  one  truth  for  all  human- 
ity; but  it  is  full  of  forbearance  and 
pity,  ready  to  make  allowances,  to 
wait,  to  turn  back,  to  begin  all  over 
again.  There  is  no  coldness  about  it; 
instead,  there  is  a  passion.  'The  pas- 
sion of  patience*  —  somewhere  or  other 
that  phrase  has  lately  crept  into  relig- 
ious discussion,  and  it  admirably  de- 
scribes the  marvelous  temper  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Caring  so  mightily 
that  he  would  die  for  his  faith  and 
would  suffer  anything  to  promote  its 
cause,  a  good  Catholic  yet  remains 
undisturbed  in  the  face  of  calumny. 

Of  course  this  has  not  always  been  so. 
Patience  is  the  slowest  fruit  of  time; 
it  is  the  great  lesson  which  parents 
generally  have  to  receive  at  the  hands 
of  their  children.  The  Catholic  Church 
was  proud  and  impatient  enough  in  her 
younger  days.  But  her  children  hum- 
bled her  —  we  Protestants  —  rebelling 
and  breaking  away  from  her,  wounding 
her  bitterly.  She  tried  to  punish  us  ere 
we  fled;  she  was  quite  as  cruel  with  us 
as  we  were  with  her.  Perhaps  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  hated  her  for  a  time. 
But  she  never  hated  us  (shall  mothers 
hate?),  and  when  we  had  left  her,  she 
set  herself  to  take  her  discipline,  learn 
her  lesson,  revealing  thereby  a  native 
grandeur  of  soul  which  ought  to  call 
forth  the  love  of  the  world.  She  is  pa- 
tient now,  very  patient  and  wise.  She 
yearns  over  us,  but  she  understands  us; 
she  will  wait  for  us. 

We,  meanwhile,  do  we  understand? 
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Not  in  the  least.  Instead  of  learning 
patience,  we  have  been  busy  with  quite 
other  matters,  lessons  of  dignity  and 
self-respect  which  have  accorded  well 
with  our  independence.  We  are  now 
very  critical  and  confident.  We  have 
proved  or  disproved  pretty  much  ev- 
erything that  concerns  our  spiritual 
life,  and  we  have  taken  our  stand  on 
our  conclusions.  Our  attitude  is  de- 
fensive rather  than  offensive,  but  it  is 
very  positive  and  suspicious  of  attack. 
We  are  quick  to  resent  any  interference 
and  to  repudiate,  with  indignation, 
anything  that  can  affect  our  'integrity/ 
This  militant  quiescence  makes  us  a 
touchy  and  difficult  lot.  Our  Catholic 
friends  may  well  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience to  keep  their  hands  off  us. 

We  keep  our  hands  off  them  too, 
supposing  that  our  rampant  loyalty  is 
a  universally  human  trait,  and  that  a 
Catholic  would  be  as  deeply  outraged 
as  a  Methodist  by  a  criticism  of  his 
faith.  There  is  a  significant  story  about 
a  Protestant  woman  who  for  years 
shielded  her  Catholic  maid  from  the 
sound  of  religious  discussion.  When- 
ever, at  luncheon  or  dinner-table,  the 
conversation  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  mistress  was 
prompt  in  checking  it  and  diverting  it 
into  what  she  thought  safer  channels. 
She  took  it  for  granted  that  the  faithful 
heart  of  the  silent  waitress  would  be 
seared  with  burning,  smouldering  in- 
dignation at  hearing  her  Church  dis- 
paraged. Burning  indignation,  indeed! 
That  is  what  the  Protestant  mistress 
felt  when,  after  some  time  spent  abroad 
under  the  slowly  deepening  spell  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  she  returned  home, 
filled  with  love  for  the  long  neglected 
Mother,  and  tried  to  explain  to  her 
fellow  Puritans  the  nature  of  the  reve- 
lation which  she  had  had.  Nobody 
would  listen  to  her.  Probably  she  was 
not  very  wise.  The  subject  possessed 
her,  and  she  had  never  learned  the  dif- 


ficult lesson  of  holding  her  peace  under 
possession.  At  any  rate,  she  and  all  her 
friends  had  an  unhappy  time.  The 
latter  plied  her  with  protests  as  fast  as 
she  plied  them  with  entreaties;  they 
showered  her  with  pamphlets,  'expos- 
ing' the  iniquities  of  the  Scarlet  Wo- 
man; they  labored  and  pleaded  with 
her.  They  said  such  severe  things  that, 
in  true  Protestant  fashion,  she  vexed 
herself  beyond  measure.  One  morning 
she  was  spoiling  her  breakfast  by  out- 
spoken lamentations  over  a  letter 
which  she  had  just  received,  when  her 
maid  paused  and  looked  at  her,  hesi- 
tated, then  shook  her  head  and  said 
slowly,  — 

'Oh,  Miss  Jane,  you're  not  a  very 
good  Catholic  yet.  Don't  you  know 
that  nothing  can  hurt  the  Church?' 

The  rebuke  was  potent.  The  mis- 
tress received  it  with  wide-open  eyes 
and  mouth  slowly  closing  from  an  aban- 
doned vituperation. 

'  Why,  Betty,'  she  replied  very  meek- 
ly,—  a  gasp  caught  in  her  throat, — 
'do  you  mean  to  say  that  you're  not 
angry  when  you  hear  the  Church  criti- 
cized?' 

'Oh,  no,  Miss  Jane! '  The  girl  smiled 
and  once  more  shook  her  head.  'The 
Church  can  stand  it.' 

A  lesson  like  that  is  never  forgotten. 
The  mistress  finished  her  breakfast  in  a 
mood  of  chastened  sobriety  and  went 
about  her  daily  tasks,  revolving  many 
thoughts. 

The  miracle  of  this  Catholic  patience 
grows  the  more  stupendous,  the  more 
one  comes  to  understand  the  natural 
strength  of  the  temptation  to  dispense 
with  it.  The  awakened  Protestant 
learns  the  two  lessons  at  once.  With  all 
our  assurance  of  doctrine,  we  denomi- 
nationalists  have  been  brought  up  to 
regard  all  forms  of  proselytism  as  seri- 
ous offenses.  We  are  glad  to  see  our 
sects  grow,  and  we  welcome  all  new 
recruits  with  a  full  conviction  of  their 
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wisdom  in  casting  in  their  lot  with  us. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  well  if  all  the 
world  saw  its  way  clear  to  follow  their 
example.  But  *  Hands  off!'  is  our  mot- 
to. People  must  choose  for  themselves; 
no  one  must  urge 'his  particular  man- 
ner of  thinking  upon  anyone  else.  So 
strong  is  our  feeling,  that  the  very 
word  *  prosely tism '  has  come  to  con- 
note all  that  we  disparage  in  our  con- 
ception of  Catholicism. 

But  surely  this  is  a  strange  senti- 
ment —  quite  ungenerous  and  unhu- 
man.  As  has  been  already  suggested, 
it  is  not  native  to  us;  the  instigators  of 
our  rebellion  did  their  best  to  prosely- 
tize the  world.  Our  unconcern  for  the 
creeds  of  our  fellows  has  grown  with 
the  gradual  growth  of  our  tolerance; 
and  that  famous  plant,  as  has  also  been 
hinted,  has  its  roots  in  no  other  soil 
than  indifference.  We  do  not  care 
enough  —  that  is  the  bottom  truth  of 
the  matter.  We  like  our  denomina- 
tions, and  we  insist  on  being  let  alone 
in  them;  but  our  reasons  for  adhering 
to  them  are  not  inevitable.  If  they 
were  —  unless  we  were  mountains  of 
selfishness  —  we  should  want  at  least 
to  suggest  their  significance  to  other 
people.  Our  sectarian  promptings  are 
partial,  particular,  peculiar  only  to  our- 
selves and  a  few  others;  therefore  of 
course  they  are  unimportant,  frankly 
to  be  taken  or  left  according  to  the 
working  of  individual  intelligence. 

Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  the  soul 
that  thinks  that  its  faith  has  reached 
down  below  individual  distinctions  and 
has  laid  hold  on  a  truth  which  is  abso- 
lute in  itself  and  therefore  of  utter  im- 
portance to  the  universe.  Granting  it 
any  generous  impulse  at  all,  such  a  soul 
cannot  fail  to  burn  to  share  this  truth 
with  every  other  soul  it  encounters. 
The  desire  is  a  possession,  a  passion, 
the  most  utterly  selfless  longing  that  a 
heart  can  know.  It  is  to  be  reverenced, 
not  criticized.  The  only  real  wonder 


about  Catholics  is,  not  that  they  ever 
proselytize,  but  that  they  ever  contain 
themselves. 

The  Protestant's  mantle  of  tolerance 
drops  from  his  shoulders  the  minute 
he  catches  the  spirit  of  Catholicism; 
and  in  its  place,  next  his  heart,  he  dis- 
covers a  flaming  garment  of  enthusi- 
asm. Clad  in  this,  he  is  a  conspicuous 
object;  and  no  one  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact  can  long  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  interest.  He  does  not 
want  to  convert  anybody  —  he  is  not 
converted  himself;  but  he  desperately 
wants  to  prick  prejudice,  to  open  blind 
eyes  to  rare  beauty,  to  heal  the  rancor 
of  misunderstanding.  If,  to  these  mild 
ends,  he  can  hardly  keep  his  hands  off 
every  person  he  meets,  what  must  be 
the  urging  of  the  priest  who  does  want 
to  convert  people,  to  whom  it  seems 
that  every  Protestant  suffers  a  radical 
deprivation?  Truly,  they  pay  for  their 
patience,  these  enduring  ones. 

With  the  collapse  of  his  tolerance 
comes  an  abundant  frankness  of  speech 
which  greatly  surprises  the  Protestant 
touched  with  Catholicism.  The  tradi- 
tion of  modern  Protestantism  is  all  in 
favor  of  reserve  on  spiritual  subjects. 
To  wear  one's  religious  heart  on  one's 
sleeve  is  considered  not  only  indecent, 
but  even  suggestive  of  insincerity.  Re- 
ligious convictions  are  not  to  be  talked 
about,  but  are  to  be  felt  and  acted 
upon.  One  does  not  profane  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God  in  the  soul  by  opening  it 
to  any  mortal  eye.  All  this  seems  pro- 
foundly true. 

The  Protestant,  accustomed  to  the 
restrained  services  of  his  church  and 
to  the  religious  remoteness  of  all  his 
acquaintances,  accepts  the  situation 
as  universally  natural;  and  a  differ- 
ent state  of  things  never  occurs  to 
him  as  possible  until,  coming  under 
new  influence,  he  suddenly  finds  him- 
self talking  about  God  and  eternity, 
life  and  death,  to  all  the  world.  The  dis- 
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co very  is  a  great  shock  to  him  —  all 
the  more  so  as  it  probably  comes  too 
late  to  enable  him  to  recover  any  shreds 
of  his  old  reserve.  He  has  generally 
been  talking  an  hour  or  two  before  he 
realizes  what  he  is  doing.  Then  he  is 
arrested,  startled,  perhaps  very  much 
mortified.  What  an  offense  against 
dignity  and  good  taste  he  has  been 
committing!  But  he  could  not,  cannot 
help  himself.  Convicted  and  pleading 
guilty,  he  is  conscious  only  of  a  desire 
to  begin  talking  again;  even  in  a  state 
of  mortification,  he  must  still  go  on 
talking.  A  bewildering  conflict  ensues. 

Honestly  troubled,  the  Protestant 
tries  to  take  himself  in  hand,  to  restrain 
his  amazing  new  proclivity  for  out- 
spokenness. He  does  not  like  it.  It 
seems  to  him  to  hurt  everything  that 
he  has  held  sacred.  He  does  not  recog- 
nize his  old  reticent  self  in  this  eager 
talker,  and  he  is  ashamed.  Time  and 
again,  before  going  out  into  the  world, 
he  sets  a  guard  upon  his  lips,  resolves 
earnestly  not  to  speak  one  word  on 
religious  matters  during  the  afternoon 
or  evening.  But  he  might  as  well  try 
to  restrain  the  breath  that  comes 
through  his  nostrils,  the  blood  that 
flows  through  his  veins.  Better,  he 
might  as  well  set  a  guard  upon  the  wind. 
At  dinner  tables,  during  the  opera  in- 
termissions, in  lecture-rooms,  clubs, 
streets,  drawing-rooms  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  he  is  sure  to  find  himself 
seizing  upon  some  turn  in  the  conver- 
sation and  using  it  as  a  point  of  depar- 
ture for  a  disquisition  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Catholic  faith.  Before  he 
knows  it,  he  is  talking  fast,  and  every- 
body is  looking  at  him  with  coldly 
astonished  eyes.  Then  once  more  he 
recollects  himself,  stops  short,  and  is 
vainly  mortified.  The  experience,  often 
repeated,  comes  at  last  to  be  accept- 
ed as  humbly  and  as  humorously  as 
possible. 

The  reason  for  it,  as  well  as  for  many 


Catholic  peculiarities,  is  touched  upon 
by  the  illustration  of  the  wind  in  the 
last  paragraph.  Protestant  religion 
comes  from  within;  it  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  particular  soul  and  its  God, 
and  is  individualistic.  Therefore  it 
can  be  controlled  from  within.  Every- 
body can  set  a  guard  upon  that 
which  pertains  to  himself  alone.  But 
the  Catholic  faith  is  general.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Church,  the  Body  of 
Christ,  and  informs  each  one  of  its 
members  according  to  its  own  sweet 
will  and  their  receptiveness.  The  Pro- 
testant builds  up  a  lonely  creed,  pain- 
fully challenging  every  statement  of 
the  creeds  of  tradition,  refusing  to  ac- 
cept any  of  them  until  he  has  squared 
it  with  his  own  experience.  The  Cath- 
olic throws  himself  upon  the  creeds  of 
the  ages  and  the  multitudes,  feeling 
that  what  so  many  men  have  believed 
must  have  a  larger  measure  of  truth 
than  any  limited  doctrine  which  he  can 
fashion  for  himself;  and,  instead  of  fit- 
ting the  creed  to  his  experience,  he  fits 
the  experience  to  the  creed.  Little  by 
little,  if  he  keeps  his  eyes  faithfully  on 
the  pattern,  he  finds  that  his  life  unrolls 
an  explanation  of  every  intricacy.  A 
Catholic  creed  is  a  puzzle,  yes;  but  life 
is  the  key  to  it. 

This  expectant  attitude  gives  the 
Catholic  more  real  freedom  than  the 
Protestant.  The  latter  is  a  slave  to 
his  doubts.  He  never  dares  take  a  step 
until  he  has  first  looked  carefully  all 
about  him,  sounded  the  ground,  cal- 
culated the  distance  and  all  the  con- 
sequences. But  the  former  lets  him- 
self go,  making  endless  experiments 
in  faith,  giving  himself  every  possible 
chance  to  appropriate  not  only  his 
own  particular  beliefs  but  also  the 
beliefs  of  others.  The  result  (which  is 
also  a  cause)  is  a  community  of  experi- 
ence which  squeezes  the  whole  richness 
of  life  into  each  separate  cup.  Drink  it, 
drink  it,  believer!  It  is  compounded  of 
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visions  and  aspirations  which,  singly, 
thou  art  not  great  enough  to  discover, 
but  which  the  saints  of  the  Church 
have  had  for  thee  and  now  share  with 
thee;  it  makes  thee  wise  with  the  wis- 
dom and  love  of  all  the  ages. 

The  externality  of  the  Catholic  faith 
is  a  characteristic  which  we  Protestants 
criticize  severely.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  love  of  God  cannot  be  imposed 
from  without,  but  must  spring  up  from 
the  individual  soul.  That  is  true  in  a 
sense;  not  even  the  Catholic  Church 
can  unite  men  with  God  against  their 
will.  But,  granted  a  right  disposition, 
how  much  more  worth  while,  how  ne- 
cessarily fuller  in  truth  is  the  God  of  a 
world-wide  Church,  comprising  mil- 
lions of  people,  than  the  God  of  one 
solitary,  groping  soul!  God  is  not  for 
the  one  but  the  many;  and  the  more 
people  utter  the  same  prayer,  the  more 
fully  comes  the  answer.  Moreover,  it 
is  worth  much  to  stand  allied  with  a 
body  which  holds  its  members  always, 
inexorably,  in  the  right  attitude.  Indi- 
vidual souls  are  uncertain  affairs,  often 
incorrigible  in  their  moods.  Sometimes 
they  will  not  and  sometimes  they  will 
solicit  Heaven.  But  the  Church  never 
wavers.  Steadfast  she  stands,  facing 
Jerusalem,  and  with  firm  hand  she 
holds  her  children  facing  with  her.  She 
knows  that  practice  often  induces  the 
spirit,  that  the  prayer  of  the  body 
sinks  into  the  soul  and  waters  it  as  rain 
an  arid  plant.  She  knows  that  the  will 
of  the  many  is  stronger  than  the  will  of 
the  one,  and  that  it  better  reflects  the 
great  Will  in  which  is  our  peace.  She 
knows  that  humility  has  clearer,  braver 
eyes  than  self-confidence.  Therefore 
she  commands;  or,  rather,  Heaven  com- 
mands through  her. 

It  all  comes  to  this :  particles  of  the 
Eternal  Being  as  we  are,  the  sum  of  the 
truth  of  things  is  outside  of  and  beyond 
us.  No  man  can  comprehend  it  alone. 
Only  by  submitting  ourselves  to  one 


another,  only  by  learning  and  sharing 
alike,  can  we  know  anything,  can  we 
escape  from  the  burdensome  ignorance 
of  our  individuality.  The  Church  of- 
fers us  the  common  cup  into  which  to 
empty  ourselves  and  from  which  to 
drink. 

Why  should  there  be  such  a  paradox 
in  the  situation  of  the  Protestant  enam- 
ored of  Catholicism?  He  finds  himself 
at  the  same  time  prompted  to  unprece- 
dented eloquence  and  warned  into  si- 
lence. He  is  kindled  with  eagerness  and 
cooled  with  delay.  Experience  does  not 
often  involve  an  honestly  questing 
heart  in  such  difficulties.  The  reason 
seems  to  lie  chiefly  at  our  own  Protes- 
tant doors.  We  have  broken  away  not 
only  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  but 
also  from  its  grand,  slow  processes  of 
growth;  we  have  brought  violence  upon 
ourselves.  Doubtless,  we  cleared  the 
air,  purged  religion;  the  world  could 
hardly  have  gotten  along  without  our 
Reformation.  But  we  also  shattered  a 
very  precious  unity,  we  rent  the  seam- 
less robe.  This  unity  must  be  recov- 
ered, this  robe  must  be  woven  again. 
For  unity  is  the  goal  of  creation.  We 
are  restlessly  eager  for  it  now;  we  make 
all  sorts  of  experiments  in  adjustment 
and  compromise,  hoping  to  regain  it; 
we  bring  our  best  intelligence  to  bear 
on  the  matter.  But  Protestant  meth- 
ods are  better  adapted  to  disruption 
than  to  unity,  and  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  lay  our  old  habits  aside.  Obed- 
ience, patience,  humility  —  these  are 
the  fruits,  bearing  the  seed,  of  true 
unity.  We  shall  have  to  learn  to  go 
slowly  again,  to  defer  to  one  another 
and  to  the  august  tradition  of  our  com- 
mon past;  we  shall  have  to  get  back  in 
line  with  the  ages,  instead  of  trying  to 
hold  ourselves  apart.  Does  this  mean 
return?  Not  fully.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  real  return  in  the  universe. 
Christendom  can  never  again  be  what 
it  was  before  the  Reformation.  But  it 
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can  be  better  than  it  was  then,  and 
better  than  it  is  now;  it  must  be  better. 
Lovers  and  followers  of  the  same  Lord 
must  love  one  another,  must  go  hand 
in  hand,  must  see  eye  to  eye. 

Have  not  we  Protestants  had  our 
fling  now?  We  have  reformed  and 
changed  and  upset  until  the  very  walls 
of  our  creeds  totter  around  us.  Are  we 
not  rather  tired  at  last?  Both  our  fret- 
fulness  and  our  indifference  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  we  are.  We  can- 
not yield  our  conclusions  —  perhaps 
not.  But  can  we  not  yield  our  methods 


a  little?  They  have  been  excellent  for 
surgery  and  purification;  now  for  bind- 
ing up  and  healing  we  might  allow 
the  Catholic  spirit  a  chance.  Patience, 
humility,  love  —  those  gentle  virtues 
would  go  far  toward  gathering  up  the 
threads  of  the  robe  and  reweaving 
them.  We  have  gone  our  own  ways  and 
may  perhaps  never  return  to  the  home 
of  our  Mother.  But  she  lingers  there 
still,  and  at  her  knees  waits  a  blessing 
for  every  wandering  child  who  will 
stoop  to  receive  it.  There  can  be 
naught  but  good  for  us  in  loving  her. 
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A  STAMBOUL  NIGHT'S  ENTERTAINMENT 


BY   H.    G.   DWIGHT 


AFTER  it  was  quite  dark,  a  man  who 
strolled  by  happened  to  catch  sight  of 
my  camera.  He  stopped  and  began  to 
examine  it.  I  discreetly  lit  a  cigarette 
in  order  to  show  him  that  the  camera 
had  a  proprietor.  He  continued  his  in- 
spection, as  much  as  to  show  me  that 
he  had  known  I  was  there.  Then  he 
took  out  his  tobacco  box,  rolled  a 
cigarette  with  deliberation,  came  up 
to  me,  saluted  me  politely,  and  light- 
ed his  cigarette  from  mine.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  country,  you  know. 
Nobody  has  any  matches.  I  suppose 
somebody  did  once,  but  since  then 
everybody  has  gone  on  taking  the  sa- 
cred fire  from  everybody  else. 

Having  made  the  second  salutation 
of  usage,  the  stranger  showed  no  haste 
to  be  off.  Indeed,  after  standing  a  mo- 


ment, he  sat  down  on  another  stone  near 
me  —  not  so  near  as  a  Greek  would 
have  done.  From  that,  and  from  his 
silence,  and  from  a  certain  easy  awk- 
wardness about  him,  I  guessed  that 
he  was  a  Turk. 

'Do  you  make  postcards?'  he  asked 
at  last. 

'No,'  I  said,  'I  am  just  taking  a  pic- 
ture/ 

'Ah,  you  have  a  whim.' 

'Yes,'  I  assented,  'I  have  a  whim.' 
And  I  smiled  to  myself  in  the  dark  at 
the  pleasant  idiom. 

'Why  do  you  take  pictures  now, 
when  it  is  dark?'  pursued  my  compan- 
ion. 'There  is  a  very  pretty  view  from 
here  in  the  daytime,  but  can  your  ma- 
chine see  it  at  night?' 

I  did  not  mind  his  inquisitiveness. 
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There  was  nothing  eager  or  insistent 
about  it.  It  was  simple  and  natural, 
and  there  was  a  quality  in  it  that  I 
often  feel  in  the  Turks,  of  being  able  to 
take  the  preliminaries  of  life  for  grant- 
ed. The  man  was  evidently  not  of  the 
higher  classes,  but  neither  was  he  of 
the  lowest.  I  could  make  out  that  he 
wore  European  clothes  and  no  collar. 

'I  want  to  get  the  lights  of  Rama- 
zan,'  I  explained  to  him.  'I  took  one 
picture  at  sunset,  so  as  to  get  the  shape 
of  Yeni  Jami  and  the  way  the  Golden 
Horn  lies  behind  it,  and  afterwards  I 
shall  take  another  on  the  same  plate, 
for  the  lights.' 

'  Ah! '  he  uttered,  as  if  perfectly  com- 
prehending my  whim.  And  after  a 
pause  he  added,  'They  must  make  a 
great  feast  at  Yeni  Jami  to-night.  They 
have  not  lighted  one  lamp  yet/ 

It  was  true.  The  minarets  of  St.  So- 
phia, the  Suleimanieh,  all  the  other 
great  mosques  that  ride  the  crest  of 
Stamboul,  already  wore  their'  neck- 
laces of  gold  beads,  while  mysterious 
pendants  began  to  twinkle  between 
them.  We  watched  one  spark  after  an- 
other spell  *  O  Mohammed ! '  above  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia,  and  a  golden  flower 
grew  out  of  the  dark  between  the  min- 
arets of  Baiezid. 

'Do  you  come  from  far?'  sudden1  y 
asked  my  companion. 

'Yes,'  I  said,  'from  America/ 

'From  America,'  he  repeated.  I 
could  see  by  his  tone  that  the  name  did 
not  suggest  very  much  to  him.  *  I  have 
been  to  many  countries,  but  I  have  not 
been  to  America.  How  many  days 
does  it  take  to  go?' 

'Eh,'  I  replied,  'if  you  pay  very 
much  and  go  half  the  way  by  train  you 
can  do  it  in  eight  or  nine  days.  If  you 
go  all  the  way  by  steamer  it  takes 
about  three  weeks.' 

'Then  it  is  not  so  far  as  Yemen,'  re- 
marked my  companion. 

'Oh,  have  you  been  to  Yemen?'  I 


asked  in  turn.  'I  have  been  to  many 
countries  too,  but  I  have  never  been  to 
Yemen.' 

'I  never  would  have  gone  if  I  had 
known.  But  now  they  go  most  of  the 
way  by  train.' 

'Didn't  you  like  the  sea?'  I  ven- 
tured. 

'Fire  is  for  the  brazier  and  water  is 
for  the  cup,'  returned  my  companion 
somewhat  enigmatically. 

A  flicker  came  out  against  one  of  the 
dark  lances  of  Yeni  Jami,  and  then 
three  small  lamps  —  which  were  glass 
cups  of  oil  with  a  floating  wick  — 
dropped  into  place  one  above  another. 
Presently  three  more  appeared  beside 
them,  and  three  more,  until  the  lower 
gallery  of  the  minaret  was  set  off  with 
its  triple  circlet  of  light.  There  was  an 
interval,  during  which  one  could  imag- 
ine a  turbaned  person  picking  his  way 
up  a  corkscrew  stair  of  stone,  and  the 
second  gallery  put  on  a  similar  orna- 
ment. I  was  wondering  whether  the 
turbaned  person  would  have  to  climb 
all  the  way  down  to  the  ground  and  up 
into  the  other  minaret,  when  lights  be- 
gan to  flicker  there  too.  But  what  I 
really  wondered  was  what  my  compan- 
ion meant  by  his  odd  proverb. 

'Have  you  been  much  on  the  sea?' 
I  asked,  hoping  to  find  out. 

'Eh,  my  father  was  a  stoker  on  the 
Leopard  of  the  Sea,  and  when  I  was 
thirteen  or  fourteen  I  went  on  board 
too.  The  captain  took  a  fancy  to  me, 
and  when  I  grew  up  they  made  me  a 
lieutenant.  But  we  only  went  outside 
once;  that  time  we  went  to  Yemen.' 

'Oh!'  I  exclaimed,  beginning  to  be 
interested  in  my  man  and  resolving  to 
seize  him  by  the  leg  if  he  got  up  from 
his  stone.  '  What  sort  of  a  ship  was  the 
Leopard  of  the  Sea?' 

'Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  her?'  he 
asked  in  surprise.  I  did  n't  answer  and 
he  went  on,  '  She  was  not  a  battleship, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean.  They  called 
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her  a  cruiser.  She  was  an  old  steamer 
they  bought  in  Europe.  Sometimes  she 
carried  soldiers  to  the  Dardanelles,  but 
most  of  the  time  she  lay  in  the  Golden 
Horn/ 

'How  did  she  happen  to  go  to  Ye- 
men?' 

The  experience  of  a  lengthening 
career  has  taught  me  that  information 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  asking 
for  it,  and  this  time  my  strategy  was 
successful. 

'It  was  an  idea  of  Sultan  Hamid. 
One  night,  late,  late,  an  aide-de-camp 
from  the  Palace  came  on  board  with  an 
officer  in  chains,  and  said  that  we  were 
to  take  him  at  once  to  Yemen.  Ten 
minutes  later  another  aide-de-camp 
came  to  say  good-bye  to  the  officer, 
from  the  Sultan,  and  to  give  him  his 
promotion  as  general  and  to  make  him 
a  present  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
They  said  he  was  a  Circassian  prince 
and  that  he  had  been  plotting.  It  was 
a  lie.  But  Sultan  Hamid  believed  it. 
And  how  was  he  to  know  that  you  can- 
not start  for  Yemen  like  that,  in  ten 
minutes?  It  was  not  his  trade.  It  was 
ours;  but  none  of  us  were  on  board,  and 
we  had  no  coal,  and  no  food,  and  no- 
thing, and  the  people  from  the  Palace 
said  we  must  be  gone  before  morning. 
So  sailors  came  to  wake  us  up  —  as 
many  of  us  as  they  could  find  —  and 
there  was  great  calamity.  And  we  did 
start  before  morning.  We  got  a  tug  to 
pull  us,  and  we  went  around  to  Kiichiik 
Chekmejeh,  in  the  Marmora,  and  there 
we  staid  till  we  were  ready  to  start.  It 
took  us  two  or  three  weeks.  The  ma- 
chine was  old  and  broken,  and  we  had 
to  get  an  Englishman  to  mend  it.  And 
the  Leopard  of  the  Sea  had  been  lying 
so  long  in  the  harbor  that  no  one  could 
find  her  bottom.  It  was  all  grown  with 
bushes  and  trees,  like  a  garden.  And 
what  mussels  grew  in  the  garden !  And 
what  pilaf  they  made!  We  picked  off 
all  we  could,  and  we  ate  them  ourselves 
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till  we  were  sick  of  them,  and  we  sold 
the  rest.  The  mussels  of  the  Leopard  of 
the  Sea  were  famous  in  Constantinople. 
Afterwards  we  were  sorry  we  had  sold 
the  mussels  though.  When  at  last  we 
started  for  Yemen  each  one  of  us  had 
ten  loaves  of  bread  and  some  olives  and 
cheese.  We  did  n't  know  how  long  we 
would  be  on  the  way.  At  the  end  of 
three  days  we  had  only  just  passed  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  cheese  and  olives 
were  gone.  A  day  or  two  later  the  bread 
was  gone  too,  though  we  were  still  far 
from  Yemen.' 

'How  about  water?'  I  asked. 

*  Water  we  had,  thanks  to  God!  We 
had  a  machine  for  making  the  water  of 
the  sea  sweet.  It  was  only  food  we 
did  n't  have.  We  had  to  stop  at  an 
island  and  get  some.' 

'What  island  was  it?'  pursued  I,  in 
curiosity,  wondering  how  far  the  Leo- 
pard of  the  Sea  got  on  ten  loaves  of 
bread  a  man. 

'How  should  I  know?  It  was  an 
island  in  the  White  Sea.'  By  which  he 
meant  not  our  White  Sea  but  the  Med- 
iterranean. 'I  didn't  ask  the  name. 
Greeks  lived  on  it.  The  governor  of 
course  was  a  Turk.  We  were  very  sorry 
when  we  left  it.  The  sea  began  to  show 
himself  after  that.  Until  then  we  had 
not  known  him.' 

'Were  you  sick?' 

The  darkness  hid  on  my  face  the  grin 
without  which  this  question  may  not 
be  asked. 

' My  soul!  Who  is  not  sick  when  the 
wind  blows  on  the  sea  —  unless  he  is 
accustomed?  We  were  not  accustomed. 
How  should  we  be?  We  had  never 
put  our  noses  outside  the  Dardanelles. 
It  was  worst  for  the  captain  and  me, 
because  we  had  to  stay  on  deck  and 
steer  whether  we  were  sick  or  not.  But 
we  got  accustomed  by-and-by.  And 
the  captain  taught  me  a  little  about 
the  machine  which  points  its  finger  at 
the  Great  Bear,  and  about  the  papers 
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wherein  are  written  all  the  lands  and 
islands  of  the  earth.  And  after  two 
or  three  weeks  we  found  Egypt.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  miracle.  When  I  saw  it 
lying  white  and  flat  on  the  edge  of  the 
sea  and  the  captain  said  it  was  Egypt, 
I  said  to  myself,  How  do  we  know  that 
it  is  Egypt?  It  may  be  Persia.  It  may 
be  England.  But  it  was  Egypt,  thanks 
to  God!  And  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Circassian  I  don't  know  what  we 
would  have  done.  He  was  a  very  good 
man.  The  aide-de-camp  who  brought 
him  from  the  Palace  said  that  he  was  to 
be  kept  shut  up  in  a  small  room  and 
that  he  was  to  eat  nothing  but  bread 
and  water.  But  we  were  all  shut  up 
and  none  of  us  had  anything  but  bread 
and  water,  and  not  always  that.  And 
so  the  captain  very  soon  let  the  Circas- 
sian do  what  he  liked.  And  when  we 
got  to  Egypt  the  Circassian  bought 
food  and  coal  for  us,  out  of  the  money 
the  Sultan  had  given  him.  For  we  had 
none.  We  had  spent  all  we  had  at 
Kuchiik  Chekmejeh  and  at  the  island. 
Then  we  went  on,  through  the  river 
that  goes  into  the  Arabian  Sea.  We  had 
orders  to  take  the  Circassian  to  Jeddah, 
but  at  Suez  they  brought  us  a  telegram 
telling  us  to  go  on  without  stopping  to 
Hodeidah,  and  afterwards  to  bring  the 
Circassian  back  to  Jeddah.  At  Hodei- 
dah however  we  found  another  tele- 
gram which  said  that  we  were  to  go  on 
to  Bassorah,  for  some  soldiers.' 

*To  Bassorah!'  I  exclaimed. 

I  began  to  feel  hopelessly  choked  up 
with  questions.  I  wanted  to  know  more 
about  the  Circassian.  I  wanted  to  know 
more  about  the  captain.  I  wanted  to 
know  more  about  everything.  The 
man  whom  chance  had  brought  for  a 
moment  to  a  stone  beside  me  had  an 
Odyssey  in  him,  if  one  could  only  get 
at  it. 

'To  Bassorah,  ya!'  he  said  before  I 
could  stop  him.  'And  a  time  we  had 
getting  to  Bassorah  —  more  than  two 


months.  It  was  so  hot  we  could  not 
sleep  at  night,  and  again  we  had  no- 
thing to  eat.  And  worst  of  all,  the 
machine  that  made  the  water  of  the 
sea  sweet  got  a  hole  in  it,  we  used  it 
so  much,  and  after  that  the  water  was 
only  partly  sweet.  And  it  was  so  bad 
we  tried  to  find  water  on  the  land,  and 
one  night  we  went  too  near  and  sat.' 
(By  which  the  lieutenant  of  the  Leop- 
ard of  the  Sea  meant  that  they  ran 
aground.) 

'We  sat  for  two  weeks,  trying  to  get 
away.  It  was  good  that  the  wind  did 
not  blow  in  that  time.  In  the  end  I 
don't  know  whether  more  water  came 
into  the  sea  or  what  happened,  but  all 
of  a  sudden  we  found  that  we  could 
move.  Then  another  calamity  came  on 
our  heads.  Although  we  had  been  sit- 
ting for  two  weeks  we  had  been  burn- 
ing coal  most  of  the  time,  trying  to  get 
away.  So  before  we  got  to  Bassorah 
no  coal  was  left.  The  Circassian  had 
bought  more  than  we  needed  to  get  to 
Jeddah  or  even  to  Hodeidah,  but  we 
never  expected  to  go  any  farther.  So 
we  spent  all  our  time  finding  wood  for 
the  machine.  We  burned  up  all  the 
doors,  all  the  chairs,  all  the  tables,  all 
the  boats.  We  cut  down  walls  in  the 
ship,  we  tore  up  decks.  And  then  we 
only  just  got  into  the  river  of  Bassorah. 

'At  Bassorah  how  good  it  was  to  put 
our  feet  on  the  earth!  And  if  you  knew 
what  a  country  that  is  —  hot,  flat, 
dirty!  They  speak  Arabic  too,  which 
none  of  us  could  understand  but  the 
Circassian.  And  thieves!  We  had  al- 
ready burned  up  most  of  the  ship,  but 
they  would  have  stolen  the  rest  if  we 
had  let  them.  So  although  we  had 
come  to  land  we  still  had  no  peace. 
And  twelve  hundred  soldiers  were  wait- 
ing for  us  and  expected  to  be  taken 
away  immediately.  They  had  been  in 
Arabia  seven  years,  poor  things,  al- 
though when  they  went  the  govern- 
ment promised  that  they  should  stay 
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only  three.  There  had  been  three  thou- 
sand of  them  in  the  beginning.  More 
than  half  of  them  had  died,  not  from 
bullets  but  from  the  sun  of  that  coun- 
try and  its  poisonous  air.  And  not  one 
of  them  had  been  paid  or  had  had  a 
new  uniform  in  seven  years.  You  would 
have  wept  to  see  them  —  how  ragged 
and  thin  they  were,  and  how  they 
begged  us  to  pay  them  and  take  them 
away. 

'How  could  we  take  them  away 
or  pay  them?  We  had  not  been  paid 
ourselves  for  four  or  five  months,  and 
we  had  no  food  or  water  or  coal,  and 
nobody  would  give  us  any.  We  went 
to  the  governor,  we  went  to  the  gen- 
eral, we  went  to  everybody;  but  not  a 
para  could  we  get.  The  Circassian  still 
had  a  little  money,  most  of  which  we 
used  in  telegraphing  to  Constantinople. 
And  still  no  money  came.  We  had  to 
sell  our  watches,  our  clothes,  anything 
we  had  left.  One  day  we  even  sold  two 
windows  —  you  know  the  little  round 
windows  in  the  wall  of  a  ship?  A  fat 
Arab  wanted  them  for  his  house.  What 
could  we  do?  We  had  to  live.  We 
could  n't  find  any  others  to  take  their 
places  and  so  we  nailed  kerosene  tins 
over  the  holes  —  one  inside  and  one 
outside.  They  looked  very  funny,  like 
blind  eyes.  They  were  at  the  bow,  one 
on  each  side/ 

My  companion  paused  a  moment,  as 
if  musing  over  the  blind  eyes  of  the 
Leopard  of  the  Sea.  Then  he  rolled 
himself  another  cigarette.  I  noticed 
for  the  first  time  that  the  minarets  of 
Yeni  Jami  were  fully  alight,  and  that 
other  lights  were  beginning  to  hang  in 
the  darkness  between  them. 

'In  the  end  it  was  the  Circassian 
again  who  got  us  away  from  Bassorah. 
He  gave  the  captain  the  last  money  he 
had  and  told  him  to  telegraph  to  Sultan 
Hamid  and  say  five  hundred  pounds 
must  be  sent  to  us  immediately  or  we 
would  go  to  Europe  and  set  the  Circas- 


sian free.  How  was  Sultan  Hamid  in 
his  palace  to  know  that  we  had  no  coal 
and  could  not  go  to  Europe  if  we  want- 
ed to?  But  the  next  day  the  governor 
came  to  the  captain  with  five  hundred 
pounds  and  a  decoration,  which  he 
pinned  on  his  coat  with  much  speech, 
and  invited  him  not  to  let  the  danger- 
ous Circassian  go.  The  dangerous  Cir- 
cassian was  there  listening  with  the 
others,  and  the  governor  liked  to  speak 
with  him  more  than  with  any  of  us, 
because  he  was  an  effendi  and  knew  all 
the  people  of  the  Palace.  The  governor 
after  all,  poor  man,  was  no  better  than 
an  exile  himself. 

'So  at  last  we  started  back  to  Jed- 
dah,  with  money  in  our  pockets  and 
bread  in  the  cupboard  and  coal  in  the 
machine.  The  captain  took  care  to  put 
a  lot  in  the  place  where  the  windows 
had  been  that  he  sold,  to  keep  the  tin 
tight  against  the  wall  of  the  ship.  We 
got  along  very  well  that  time.  We 
reached  Jeddah  in  forty-five  days.  Be- 
fore we  got  there  the  captain  told  the 
Circassian  that  he  would  not  give  him 
to  the  governor  but  that  he  would  give 
another  man,  one  of  the  soldiers,  and 
say  it  was  the  Circassian,  and  bring  the 
Circassian  back  to  Egypt  and  let  him 
go.  But  the  Circassian  would  not  al- 
low him.  He  said  it  was  not  just  that 
another  man  should  be  punished  in  his 
place,  and  that  they  would  find  it  out 
in  Constantinople  and  punish  the  cap- 
tain and  the  governor  and  there  would 
be  many  calamities.  Even  when  the 
captain  wept  and  kissed  his  feet,  the 
Circassian  would  not  allow  him.  You 
see  they  had  lived  together  for  so  many 
months  and  had  suffered  so  much  to- 
gether that  they  had  become  friends. 
Ah,  he  was  a  very  good  man.  Because 
he  was  a  good  man  God  rewarded  him, 
as  you  will  see/ 

I  did  not  see  at  once,  however,  for 
my  companion  stopped  again.  And 
when  he  went  on  it  was  not  to  give  me 
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any  essential  light  on  the  history  of  the 
mysterious  Circassian. 

*I  told  you  about  the  soldiers  we 
brought  from  Bassorah,  who  had  been 
in  Arabia  seven  years  and  who  had 
never  been  paid.  They  were  so  glad  to 
leave  Bassorah  that  they  made  little 
noise  about  their  money,  and  the  gen- 
eral promised  them  that  they  would 
get  it  in  Jeddah.  But  when  they  heard 
the  story  of  the  Circassian,  how  he 
telegraphed  to  Sultan  Hamid  and  got 
money  for  us,  they  said  it  was  a  shame 
that  he  did  n't  get  money  for  them  too: 
they  had  gone  seven  years  without  a 
para.  And  when  the  general  of  Jed- 
dah told  them  that  they  would  be  paid 
in  Constantinople  they  made  much 
noise.  They  would  not  believe  that 
the  general  had  no  money,  and  they 
brought  the  Circassian  into  it  again 
and  said  he  must  telegraph  to  Sultan 
Hamid.  They  could  not  understand! 
It  was  only  when  the  general  threaten- 
ed to  keep  them  in  Yemen  and  send 
the  Leopard  of  the  Sea  home  without 
them  that  they  were  quiet. 

'We  were  sorry  to  leave  the  Circas- 
sian in  Jeddah,  but  we  were  glad  to 
start  away  at  last.  It  is  the  country  of 
the  Prophet,  but,  vallah!  it  is  a  dirty 
country!  We  came  quickly  enough  up 
to  Egypt.  The  Leopard  of  the  Sea 
walked  more  slowly  than  ever,  because 
the  hole  in  the  machine  for  making 
the  water  of  the  sea  sweet  spoiled  the 
water,  and  the  bad  water  spoiled  the 
machine  of  the  ship.  Still,  we  went 
forward  all  the  time.  And  in  Egypt, 
thanks  to  God,  there  was  no  telegram. 
And  our  hearts  became  light  when  we 
came  once  more  into  the  White  Sea, 
where  it  seemed  cold  to  us  after  Ye- 
men. The  captain  said  he  would  stop 
nowhere  till  we  got  to  the  Dardanelles, 
lest  he  should  find  a  telegram.  But  our 
calamities  were  not  quite  done.  It  was 
because  of  the  soldiers  again.  After  they 
smelled  the  air  of  their  country  once 


more  and  ate  bread  every  day,  some- 
thing came  to  them.  They  went  to  the 
captain  one  morning  and  said,  "We 
wish  to  go  to  Beirout."  The  captain 
told  them  he  could  n't  go  to  Beirout. 
He  had  orders  to  go  to  Constantinople. 
What  did  they  wish  in  Beirout?  They 
merely  answered,  "  We  wish  to  go  to 
Beirout."  And  in  the  end  they  went  to 
Beirout.  What  could  the  captain  do? 
They  were  a  thousand,  with  guns,  and 
we  were  forty  or  fifty;  and  they  were 
very  angry.  They  said  they  were  fools 
ever  to  have  left  Arabia  without  their 
money  and  they  were  tired  of  promises. 
*So  we  went  to  Beirout.  The  sol- 
diers told  the  captain  that  he  need  not 
mix  in  their  business :  they  had  thought 
of  a  thing  to  do.  Only  let  him  wait  till 
they  were  ready  to  go.  And  half  of 
them  staid  on  the  steamer  to  see  that 
he  did  not  go  away  and  leave  them. 
The  other  half  went  on  shore  and  ask- 
ed where  was  the  governor's  palace. 
Every  one  was  much  surprised  to  see 
six  hundred  ragged  soldiers  going  to 
the  governor's  palace,  and  many  fol- 
lowed them.  When  they  reached  the 
palace  the  soldiers  asked  for  the  gov- 
ernor. A  servant  told  them  that  the 
governor  was  not  there.  "Nevermind," 
said  the  soldiers,  "  we  are  six  hundred, 
and  on  the  ship  there  are  six  hundred 
more,  and  we  will  find  the  governor." 
Then  they  were  told  to  wait  a  little  and 
the  governor  would  come.  And  the 
governor  did  come.  For  I  suppose  he 
was  not  pleased  that  there  should  be 
scandal  in  the  city.  Also  it  happened 
that  he  had  very  few  soldiers  of  his 
own,  because  there  was  fighting  in  the 
Lebanon.  He  received  the  six  hundred 
very  politely,  and  gave  them  coffee 
and  cigarettes,  and  asked  them  what 
he  could  do  for  them.  And  they  told 
him  their  story,  and  what  they  had  suf- 
fered, and  how  many  of  them  had  died, 
and  that  they  had  never  been  paid,  and 
they  said  their  hearts  were  broken  and 
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they  wished  their  money.  The  governor 
said  they  were  right,  and  it  was  hard 
for  a  man  to  go  seven  years  without  be- 
ing paid;  still,  he  was  not  their  general; 
how  could  he  pay  them?  "You  can 
telegraph  to  Sultan  Hamid,"  they  said, 
"  and  he  will  send  you  the  money.  We 
shall  wait  here  till  the  answer  comes." 
And  they  waited,  the  six  hundred  of 
them. 

'They  made  no  noise  and  fright- 
ened no  one,  but  they  sat  there  on  the 
floor  with  their  rifles  on  their  knees, 
and  smoked  cigarettes  with  the  soldiers 
of  the  governor  —  who  pitied  them  and 
said  they  would  never  drive  them  away. 
And  by  and  by  the  governor  came  back 
and  said  he  had  heard  from  Sultan 
Hamid,  who  said  it  was  a  sin  that  his 
children  should  be  treated  in  that  way, 
and  they  should  have  their  money. 
And  then  he  called  a  scribe,  and  they 
made  an  account,  and  the  soldiers  took 
the  money.  It  came  to  eight  or  nine 
thousand  pounds.  And  a  mistake  was 
made  by  the  scribe,  and  some  soldiers 
got  too  little,  and  the  governor  gave 
them  what  was  owed.  And  the  soldiers 
said  they  were  glad  they  had  not  been 
paid  in  seven  years  —  to  get  so  much 
now. 

'The  captain  was  not  pleased  by  this 
work,  for  it  put  us  back  many  days  and 
he  thought  Sultan  Hamid  might  be  an- 
gry if  he  got  too  many  telegrams  ask- 
ing for  money.  However,  the  captain 
was  pleased  and  we  were  all  pleased  to 
get  away  from  Beirout  with  no  more 
trouble.  But  of  course  the  soldiers 
were  the  most  pleased,  who  smelled 
their  own  country  again  after  seven 
years,  and  who  had  their  money  at 
last.  They  sat  on  the  deck  all  day 
counting  it,  and  singing,  and  some  had 
pipes  which  they  played,  and  those 
who  were  Laz  or  Kurds  or  Albanians 
danced  the  dances  of  their  country. 
But  before  long  the  sea  began  to  dance, 
and  then  they  stopped.  And  by- 


and-by,  the  wind  blew  so  hard  they 
could  not  stay  on  deck.  We  did  not 
mind,  because  we  were  accustomed; 
and  the  wind  was  from  the  south, 
which  helped  us.  But  they  were  not 
accustomed,  and  they  were  very  sick. 
The  ship  was  so  small  and  they  were  so 
many  that  downstairs  there  was  no 
room  to  turn  without  stepping  on  a  sick 
soldier.  And  water  poured  down  from 
above,  and  they  all  got  soaked  as  they 
lay  on  the  floor.  If  we  had  not  burned 
up  all  the  sofas  and  tables  and  chairs  in 
the  sea  of  Bassorah  there  never  would 
have  been  beds  enough  for  them.  And 
at  last  there  came  a  night  when  even 
the  captain  and  I  began  to  think.  The 
ship  went  this  side,  the  ship  went  the 
other  side,  waves  rolled  back  and  forth 
in  the  cabin,  everywhere  there  were 
cracks  and  macks  till  we  thought  the 
Leopard  of  the  Sea  would  crack  in  two. 
By  God,  it  was  a  night  of  much  fear. 
But  what  is  there  more  than  kismet?  It 
was  our  kismet  that  that  also  should 
pass.' 

I  saw  it  was  time  to  open  the  shutter 
of  my  camera,  for  the  lights  between 
the  minarets  of  Yeni  Jami  had  grouped 
themselves  into  the  image  of  a  ship.  It 
seemed  an  odd  coincidence.  When  I  sat 
down  again  on  my  stone,  after  pinch- 
ing the  bulb,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Leopard  of  the  Sea  continued  to  stare 
abstractedly  at  the  little  bark  of  gold 
sailing  in  the  dark  sky. 

'Who  shall  escape  his  destiny?'  he 
uttered  at  length.  'For  six  months  we 
had  had  no  peace.  We  had  lacked 
bread.  We  had  suffered  storms.  We  had 
sat  on  the  floor  of  the  sea.  We  had 
been  burned  and  frozen.  We  had  been 
robbed.  We  had  been  worse  off  than 
beggars.  We  had  been  unjustly  treat- 
ed. We  had  eaten  all  manner  of  dung. 
But  no  harm  had  come  to  us,  thanks  to 
God !  And  the  morning  after  that  night 
was  like  a  morning  of  paradise.  The 
sun  was  bright  and  warm.  The  sea  was 
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blue,  blue.  There  was  no  wind.  There 
were  hardly  any  waves,  for  we  were 
among  the  islands  again.  We  could  see 
on  them  the  flowers  of  almond  trees 
and  peach  trees.  The  soldiers  said  they 
heard  the  birds.  They  had  forgotten 
all  their  calamities,  the  soldiers,  and 
were  sitting  on  the  deck  again,  count- 
ing their  gold,  singing,  playing  pipes, 
dancing.  And  in  front  of  us  we  could 
see  the  mountains  of  the  Dardanelles.' 

He  sighed,  telling  the  beads  of  the 
string  he  carried  as  he  went  over  the 
memory  in  his  mind. 

*  There  was  only  one  thing.  The 
Leopard  of  the  Sea  sat  very  low  in  the 
water.  Why  not,  after  the  rivers  that 
came  in  the  night  before?  I  thought 
nothing  of  it.  We  pumped,  but  we 
did  n't  mind  because  we  were  so  near 
home.  I  saw,  though,  that  the  captain 
was  thinking.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
afraid  they  would  make  trouble  for  us 
about  the  telegrams  and  the  money. 
Sultan  Hamid  often  did  things  for  rea- 
sons that  were  not  apparent,  and  he 
never  forgot. 

'"God  love  you!"  said  the  captain. 
"  I  think  nothing  of  that.  But  do  you 
remember  those  windows  we  sold  in 
Bassorah?  Those  are  what  make  me 
think.  We  needed  bread  then,  it  is 
true,  and  no  one  can  blame  us.  Also 
we  nailed  the  tin  on  very  tightly.  But 
in  the  storm  I  kept  thinking  of  them. 
And  you  see  the  bow  now  is  lower  than 
the  stern.  Those  blind  eyes  are  under 
water." 

'"They  will  still  see  the  way  to 
Stamboul,"  I  told  him.  "There  is 
plenty  of  coal  behind  the  tin." 

'"Yes,"  he  said,  "but  coal  is  like 
rice.  It  drinks  up  water,  more  and 
more,  without  your  knowing  it." 

'"Eh,  if  we  have  a  pilaf  of  coal  in 
the  ship,  what  matter?"  I  said. 

'He  laughed. 

' "  I  would  not  mind  so  much  if  we 
had  not  burned  the  boats.  Just  look 


downstairs  and  see  if  there  is  much 
water  about." 

'  I  looked,  and  I  could  n't  find  any 
to  speak  of.  I  went  down  to  the  engine 
room,  without  telling  them  why  I 
came,  and  there  was  very  little.  What 
they  were  thinking  of  down  there  was 
the  machine.  It  had  become  more  and 
more  rotten,  from  the  bad  water,  till  it 
would  hardly  work.  The  door  of  our 
house  was  open  in  front  of  us,  but  when 
we  would  have  run  to  it  like  boys,  the 
Leopard  of  the  Sea  could  only  walk, 
slowly,  slowly,  like  an  old  man.' 

He  had  left  out  enormously,  and  I 
realized  in  the  end  that  I  had  small  no- 
tion what  manner  of  man  he  was  him- 
self. But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he 
did  make  vivid,  as  we  squatted  there 
on  our  neighborly  stones,  the  final 
case  of  the  Leopard  of  the  Sea. 

'Why  should  I  make  much  speech? 
The  old  man  never  found  the  door  of  his 
house.  It  was  because  of  his  blind  eyes. 
But  until  the  last  moment  we  hoped 
we  might  get  to  the  Dardanelles.  The 
sea  became  more  and  more  quiet.  It 
was  more  beautiful  than  anything  I 
have  ever  seen,  like  blue  jewels  with 
light  shining  through  them.  A  great 
purple  island  stood  not  far  away,  and 
white  houses  were  on  it.  And  sails 
played  like  children  on  the  floor  of  the 
sea.  It  was  so  beautiful  and  so  still 
that  the  soldiers  were  not  frightened. 
They  noticed  that  the  ship  settled  in 
the  water,  but  the  captain  told  them  it 
was  nothing.  He  asked  me  what  we 
should  do  —  whether  we  should  let  off 
steam  to  keep  the  machine  from  blow- 
ing up.  We  finally  decided  not  to.  We 
might  reach  land  after  all,  and  steam- 
ers and  ships  were  all  about  us.  While 
if  we  let  off  steam  and  signaled  for 
help,  there  would  be  much  confusion 
and  the  soldiers  might  make  another 
calamity;  for  they  were  very  simple. 
"  Akh  I  if  they  only  had  n't  made  us 
go  to  Beirout!"  the  captain  said.  "We 
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would  have  been  at  home  by  this  time." 
But  we  were  very  sorry  for  them.' 

He  stopped  again  for  a  moment,  yet 
I  knew  in  my  perverted  literary  heart 
that  it  was  wholly  without  melodra- 
matic intent. 

'The  sun  set.  Night  came  —  a 
warm  night  of  stars.  I  remember  how 
they  looked,  and  how  the  soldiers  sang 
on  the  deck,  and  then  how  the  Leopard 
of  the  Sea  suddenly  began  to  run  — 
but  down,  pitching  forward.' 


I  wondered  many  things,  but  chiefly 
if  he  would  say  anything  more.  It 
seemed  indecent  to  ask  him.  Presently 
he  did,  though  not  just  what  I  hoped. 
First,  however,  he  leaned  over  and  pat- 
ted the  ground. 

4  The  earth! 'he  said.  'The  earth!  I 
like  to  feel  that  under  my  feet!' 

Then  he  got  up,  made  me  a  courte- 
ous salaam,  and  left  me  on  my  stone  to 
stare  at  the  little  ship  of  light  hanging 
over  the  dark  mosque. 


THE  FALLACY  OF  ETHICS 


BY   H.  FIELDING-HALL 


A  YEAR  ago  I  received  a  printed  let- 
ter from  America  which  contained  a 
problem  in  ethics,  and  the  sender  pro- 
posed that  I  should  answer  it.  He 
added  that  he  had  sent  the  same  con- 
undrum to  many  notable  people  and 
that  he  hoped  that  by  collating  the 
replies  he  would  arrive  at  an  absolute 
answer.  I  have  unfortunately  lost  the 
printed  letter,  but  it  ran  something  like 
this:  — 

'A  is  a  good  boy,  B  is  a  bad  boy. 
When  A  and  B  are  together,  B  breaks 
a  window  notwithstanding  A's  remon- 
strance. The  teacher  finds  the  broken 
window  and  suspects  that  A  knows 
who  broke  it.  Should  A  tell?  And 
should  the  teacher  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  A  to  make  him  tell?' 

My  correspondent  supposed  there 
was  an  answer  that  was  always  true; 
he  was  in  search  of  the  absolute. 

There  is,  I  suppose,  nothing  that  men 
have  searched  for,  hoped  for,  tried  for, 
from  the  beginning  as  they  have  for  the 


absolute.  They  have  dreamed  of  an 
absolute  happiness;  they  have  imag- 
ined an  absolute  ethic  as  a  means  to 
that  happiness. 

Very  early  man  began  it  by  making 
proverbs  and  wise  sayings.  These  are 
some  of  them  common  to  most  peoples : 

Do  not  put  off  till  to-morrow  what 
you  can  do  to-day. 

Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure. 

Well  begun  is  half  done. 

Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  all  thy  might. 

A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

It  is  better  to  be  lucky  than  wise. 

These  proverbs  rejoiced  him  for  a 
time.  They  seemed  so  true.  He  could 
see  that  in  experience  they  were  some- 
times true,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  exceptions  were  as 
numerous  as  the  examples.  He  hoped 
that  he  was  finding  absolute  truth, 
that  he  was  reducing  life  to  formulae 
so  that  he  need  not  think  about  any- 
thing, and  the  idea  made  him  happy. 
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Unfortunately  there  were  other  pro- 
verb-makers as  true  as  the  first,  and 
they  made  these  proverbs :  — 

More  haste,  less  speed. 

Happy  the  wooing  that 's  not  long  in 
doing. 

Fine  before  seven,  wet  before  eleven. 

Point  de  z6le. 

Familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

Fortune's  best  gift  is  wisdom. 

All  his  truths  were  thus  contradict- 
ed by  other  truths.  For  unfortunately 
these  second  proverbs  were  as  good 
as  the  former.  They  were  just  as  true, 
had  just  as  many  examples  and  just  as 
many  exceptions.  It  was  exasperating 
to  be  thus  driven  out  of  his  compla- 
cency, and  early  man  was  angry. 
*  Neither  of  them  is  completely  true/ 
he  declared,  'therefore  both  are  false. 
They  are  false  because  they  are  both 
exaggerations.  The  truth  lies  between. 
A  curse  on  both  your  houses; "  in  medio 
tutissimus  ibo."! 

That  was  a  saying  that  filled  him 
with  delight  because  of  its  evident 
soundness  and  balance.  'That  is  ma- 
tured wisdom/  he  thought:  'avoid  all 
extremes;  go  slowly  and  carefully  and 
safely.'  It  was  in  fact  the  beginning  of 
philosophy,  though  unfortunately  not 
the  end  of  it. 

It  was,  however,  the  end  of  every 
early  man  who  believed  and  practiced 
it. 

Fighting  was  common  in  those  days, 
and  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  early 
man  who  survived  at  all.  One  kind 
was  he  who  went  into  battle  deter- 
mined to  conquer  or  to  die;  the  second 
was  he  who  was  equally  determined, 
if  he  could  not  conquer,  to  run  away. 
The  philosopher  who  went  to  battle 
half-heartedly  had  it  in  him  neither  to 
conquer  nor  run  away,  but  was  always 
killed  and  was  generally  eaten  after- 
wards. So  that  fixed  ethics  led  a  preca- 
rious existence  in  those  stirring  times. 
Still  they  did  not  die,  and  ever  with 


increasing  civilization  they  increased  as 
well. 

Then  they  took  the  form  of  religions 
taught  by  priests. 

They  came  to  him  in  one  form  or 
another  and  said,  'You  have  not  found 
the  absolute  truth?  No,  of  course  you 
have  not.  You  could  not.  Absolute 
truth  cannot  be  found.  It  can  only  be 
revealed.  It  has  been  so  revealed  to 
us.  We  know  the  absolute.  Do  what 
we  tell  you  and  all  will  be  well.' 

And  man  at  first  willingly  resigned 
himself.  'It  is  hard  work  thinking, 
therefore  let  the  priests  do  it  forme. 
It  seems  an  endless  labor,  saving  my- 
self; let  the  priests  save  me.  Now  re- 
sponsibility is  off  my  shoulders  I  shall 
be  happy  and  free.' 

But  he  soon  found  that  he  was  nei- 
ther. He  had  sold  himself  into  a  spir- 
itual bondage,  and  to  his  surprise  this 
did  not  make  him  happy.  However 
hard  he  tried,  there  was  something  in 
his  soul  that  would  not  accept  this 
state  of  things.  There  was  a  criticizing 
spirit  that  would  not  accept  as  truth 
what  it  was  told,  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence that  kept  whispering  in  his  ear, 
'You  alone  are  a  true  judge  of  what  is 
true  for  you.  No  one  can  judge  for  you 
because  no  one  can  be  you.  Can't  you 
feel  that  a  great  deal  of  what  they  tell 
you  is  n't  true?' 

But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  not 
merely,  or  even  mainly,  that  what 
faiths  told  him  and  priests  bade  him 
and  ethics  directed  was  not  true,  for 
sometimes  it  was  true;  it  was  that  it 
was  as  bad  when  it  was  true  as  when  it 
was  untrue. 

For  the  same  inner  voice  he  feared 
so  much  would  not  be  still,  would  not 
submit.  It  wanted  the  mastery  of  it- 
self, not  that  others  should  have  it. 
'Think,'  it  said  aloud.  'Say  you  do 
well.  If  others  bade  you,  to  whom  the 
profit?  Not  to  you.  Obedience  profit- 
eth  nothing.  That  which  profiteth  a 
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man  is  what  he  himself  thinks,  what 
his  soul  determines  and  no  other.  If 
you  obey  others  you  kill  me,  because  I 
must  have  air  and  exercise  and  see  the 
light.  Would  you  sell  your  soul  for  a 
lot  of  maxims  ?  What  will  it  profit  you  if 
you  go  safely  through  life  by  listening 
to  others?  The  object  of  life  is  accom- 
plishment, not  safety;  yet  again,  at  the 
end  it  is  not  what  you  have  done  or 
left  undone  that  avails,  but  what  you 
are,  what  your  soul  is.  And  what  shall 
I  be  if  you  make  me  a  slave,  bind  me 
in  chains  and  drive  me  down  into  the 
dark?  I  am  the  Inward  Light.  If  you 
put  me  out,  wherewith  can  you  be 
lighted?' 

Man  was  afraid  and  tried  to  kill  this 
critic,  tried  with  all  his  might,  and  the 
faiths  helped  him  with  all  their  might. 

Yet  it  lived. 

And  not  only  lived  but  forced  him, 
willy-nilly,  from  the  enervating  air  of 
these  soul-lethal  chambers  back  into 
the  outer  air  again. 

He  would  much  rather  not  have 
gone,  but  he  had  to  go. 

Therefore  faiths  failed  him,  but  he 
would  not  learn  from  that.  *  Truth  is 
evidently  not  revealed,'  he  admitted, 
reverting  to  his  first  idea;  'it  must  be 
found.  The  world  must  find  it,  for  no 
doubt  it's  there.  I  want  an  absolute 
rule  of  conduct,  so  that  in  every  diffi- 
culty I  shall  only  have  to  turn  to  it  and 
find  out  what  to 'do.  It  must  be  fixed 
and  absolute,  the  same  for  all.  No 
doubt  there  is  such  a  rule.' 

That  was  his  ideal.  He  did  not  wish 
the  daily  labor  of  thought,  of  sight. 
He  did  not  want  to  guide  himself;  he 
was  afraid  to  do  so.  He  wanted  rigid 
rails  of  conduct  on  which  to  run  as  a 
locomotive  does:  rails  he  would  never 
leave  even  to  avoid  collision,  rails  lead- 
ing only  to  a  bourne  where  thought 
and  freedom  never  come,  where  eyes 
are  useless  in  that  dark,  and  the  ideal 
is  the  machine. 


Then  arose  philosophies  and  systems 
of  ethics.  'Wise '  men  worked  at  these, 
work  at  them  yet,  and  make  out  sys- 
tems for  the  world  to  follow.  These 
systems  are  innumerable. 

Man  has  found  not  one  but  hundreds 
of  ethics,  and  then  has  gone  on  to  find 
that  they  were  no  good.  The  wrong 
turned  out  right  quite  as  often  as 
wrong.  The  more  surely  he  found  ab- 
solute truth,  the  more  certainly  he  dis- 
covered it  to  be  absolute  falsehood. 
There  was  once  a  great  philosopher, 
greatest,  they  say,  of  modern  times;  he 
found  one  ethic  —  'Always  speak  the 
truth.'  It  sounded  well,  for  truth  is 
truth.  But  is  it  possible?  That  carp- 
ing critic  in  Man's  soul  would  not  be 
silent.  'If,'  he  asked,  'when  you  were 
walking  on  a^moor  you  met  a  fugitive, 
an  honest  honorable  man,  escaping 
from  would-be  murderers,  and  you  saw 
him  hide;  then  came  the  murderers 
and  demanded  from  you  where  their 
victim  hid, — would  you  declare  the 
truth?' 

'I  would,'  he  answered,  stubbornly 
refusing  to  leave  his  rails  of  conduct. 

'And  make  yourself  accessory  to  a 
vile  murder?' 

'I  would.' 

But  the  world  cried  scorn  upon  him, 
forced  thereto  by  that  within  souls 
which  never  will  be  killed. 

Yet  again  there  are  cases  where 
truth  would  stand  higher  even  than  a 
man's  life. 

Systems  of  ethics !  How  many  have 
we  seen  which  have  been  true?  Not 
one,  nor  in  one  detail.  If  in  any  part  a 
half-truth  was  obtained  it  was  excep- 
tional. Any  ethic  is  partly  true  some- 
times, a  few  are  true  often,  and  none 
always. 

Do  not  kill?  Must  not  the  soldier 
kill,  the  policeman,  the  man  acting  in 
self-defense?  And  there  are  still  more 
exceptions,  which  can  never  be  reduced 
to  rule. 
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Must  the  soldier  always  kill,  the 
policeman,  or  he  who  acts  in  self-de- 
fense? Go  out  into  the  world  and  see. 
The  nearest  you  can  get  to  any  rule  in 
this  matter  is  this:  'You  must  not 
kill  unless  by  killing  you  prevent  a 
greater  evil.'  But  what  is  a  greater 
evil,  and  whether  killing  will  prevent  it, 
depends  on  time  and  place  and  persons. 

I  suppose  no  man  has  sought  more 
insistently,  more  sincerely,  and  more 
carefully  for  a  system  of  right  and 
wrong  than  did  the  author  of  Ecclesi- 
astes.  Did  he  find  it?  Hear  what  he 
said :  — 

'To  every  thing  there  is  a  season, 
and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the 
heaven: 

'A  time  to  be  born,  and  a  time  to  die; 
a  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up 
that  which  is  planted; 

'A  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal;  a 
time  to  break  down,  and  a  time  to  build 
up; 

'A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh; 
a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance; 

'A  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a 
time  to  gather  stones  together;  a  time 
to  embrace,  and  a  time  to  refrain  from 
embracing; 

'A  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate; 
a  time  of  war,  and  a  time  of  peace.* 

So  wrote  he  that  was  the  Preacher, 
that  there  is  no  emotion  that  is  not 
good  in  its  place  and  in  its  time. 

And  did  he  say  how  that  place  and 
time  could  be  discovered?  Did  he  lay 
down  any  rule  for  discovering  the  time 
to  love  and  the  time  to  hate,  the  time 
to  kill  and  the  time  to  save  alive?  He 
did  not;  he  knew  that  there  is  no  such 
rule,  nor  can  be. 

There  are  no  ethics  worth  a  thought; 
there  cannot  be.  At  the  best  any  gen- 
eralization is  but  an  average,  therefore 
never  quite  true  even  of  one  instance, 
and  it  will  have  as  many  exceptions  as 
inclusions.  And  prima  facie  no  one  can 
tell  which  is  an  inclusion  or  which  an 


exception,  because  there  never  have 
been,  never  are,  and  never  can  be  two 
cases  quite  the  same.  Life  is  not  dead 
but  living;  it  has  no  fixed  data;  change 
is  life  and  life  is  change.  How  can  there 
be  finality  in  change? 

Then  there  is  law. 

To  those  who  have  had  no  experience 
of  courts  and  laws,  they  seem  most  ex- 
cellent. Are  they  not  courts  of  justice? 
Are  not  the  laws  the  wisdom  of  the  wis- 
est men  distilled  in  wisest  words?  Are 
not  offenses  all  defined  with  the  great- 
est care,  made  absolute,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  when  a  man  has  com- 
mitted a  crime,  that  it  is  a  crime  and 
even  a  specially  labeled  crime?  To 
the  public  of  most  countries  their  laws 
stand  for  wisdom  and  their  courts  for 
justice, —  but  to  those  within  them,  it 
is  not  so. 

'I  do  not  sit  here  to  administer 
justice  but  law/  a  great  judge  said. 
They  are  two  very  different  things,  as 
different  as  a  body  and  a  soul.  Let  us 
consider  the  body. 

If  law  were  justice,  why  a  jury?  The 
law  is  clear;  a  judge  can  tell  far  better 
than  a  jury  when  according  to  law  a 
crime  is  proved  or  not.  He  has  no  bias. 
No  one  doubts  that  our  judges  are 
honest,  able,  honorable  men;  why  then 
a  jury? 

To  stand  between  the  accused  per- 
son and  the  law. 

If  the  law  were  justice  there  would 
be  no  need,  but  the  law  is  not  justice. 
No  one  who  knows  it  thinks  it  is  or  can 
be. 

'The  law  is  a  ass,  a  idiot/  complained 
Bumble  when  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  one  of  the  assumptions 
which  underlie  law,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  true  always  and  which  are 
so  only  sometimes.  And  every  one  who 
has  had  to  go  to  law  echoes  his  com- 
plaint. You  cannot  apply  the  absolute 
to  human  affairs  because  you  cannot 
standardize  humanity.  It  changes, 
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it  evolves,  and  what  was  true  yesterday 
is  not  so  to-day;  what  is  true  for  you  is 
not  so  for  me. 

Therefore  the  world  has  failed,  must 
always  fail,  to  find  the  absolute.  Be- 
cause the  absolute  means  death,  and 
only  death.  It  is  the  end,  but  life  has 
never  any  end. 

You  cannot  standardize  human  con- 
duct because  that  would  destroy  life. 
You  cannot  have  a  fixed  ethic  because 
that  would  do  away  with  thought  and 
judgment. 

There  may  at  the  best  be  generaliza- 
tions which  are  useful  if  it  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  never  completely 
true.  Man's  true  guide  is  his  con- 
science, that  which  is  in  him  when  he  is 
born,  which  should  be  cultivated  all 
his  life. 

That  is  the  Inward  Light,  and  this 
is  what  was  written  about  it,  maybe 
three  thousand  years  ago :  — 

'What  light  hath  this  Man-Soul?' 

'Sun's  light,  O  King,'  said  he;  "t  is 
with  the  sun  for  light  that  he  sitteth, 
goeth  about,  doeth  his  work,  and  com- 
et h  back.' 

'Verily  it  is  so.  When  the  sun  hath 
gone  down  what  light  hath  this  Man- 
Soul?' 

'Moon's  light,  O  King,'  said  he; 
'  't  is  with  the  moon  for  light  that  he 
sitteth,  goeth  about,  doeth  his  work 
and  cometh  back.' 

'Verily  it  is  so.  When  the  sun  hath 
gone  down,  when  the  moon  hath  gone 
down,  what  light  hath  this  Man-Soul?' 

'Fire's  light,  O  King,'  said  he;  "t  is 
with  fire  for  light  that  he  sitteth,  goeth 
about,  doeth  his  work,  and  cometh 
back.' 

'Verily  it  is  so.  When  the  sun  hath 


gone  down,  when  the  moon  hath  gone 
down,  when  the  fire  is  stilled,  what 
light  hath  this  Man-Soul?' 

'Voice's  light,  O  King.  T  is  with 
Voice  for  light  that  he  sitteth,  goeth 
about,  doeth  his  work,  cometh  back. 
Therefore  when  a  voice  is  uplifted 
thither  he  goeth,  albeit  he  cannot  be- 
hold there  his  own  hand.' 

'Verily  it  is  so.  When  the  sun  hath 
gone  down,  when  the  moon  hath  gone 
down,  when  the  fire  is  stilled,  when  the 
voice  is  hushed,  what  light  hath  this 
Man-Soul?' 

'The  light  of  Self,  O  King,'  said  he; 
"t  is  with  self  for  light  that  he  sitteth, 
goeth  about,  doeth  his  work,  cometh 
back/ 

'What  is  the  Self?' 

'It  is  the  Man-Soul  made  of  under- 
standing amid  the  Breaths,  the  Inward 
Light  within  the  heart;  he  becometh 
an  understanding  dream  and  fareth 
beyond  this  world.' 

But  if  you  have  never  cultivated  this 
Inward  Light,  if  you  have  no  oil  for 
that  lamp,  wherein  it  burns,  no  judg- 
ment, no  self-confidence,  with  what  will 
you  light  yourself? 

And  there  is  no  better  way  to  kill  it 
than  by  teaching  any  fixed  ethic  as  the 
absolute. 

That  brings  me  back  to  the  conun- 
drum with  which  I  started.  What  is 
the  answer?  There  is  of  course  no  an- 
swer. It  would  depend  on  A's,  on  B's, 
on  the  teacher's  personalities,  on  in- 
numerable circumstances  of  time  and 
place  and  other  persons,  on  antece- 
dents and  on  probable  consequences. 
How  can  you  have  a  fixed  answer  to 
meet  all  contingencies?  Men  are  not 
machines, 


THE  DESERTED  PASTURE 

BY  BLISS   CARMAN 

I  LOVE  the  stony  pasture 

That  no  one  else  will  have. 

The  old  gray  rocks  so  friendly  seem, 

So  durable  and  brave. 

In  tranquil  contemplation 
It  watches  through  the  year, 
Seeing  the  frosty  stars  arise, 
The  slender  moons  appear. 

Its  music  is  the  rain-wind, 
Its  choristers  the  birds, 
And  there  are  secrets  in  its  heart 
Too  wonderful  for  words. 

It  keeps  the  bright-eyed  creatures 
That  play  about  its  walls, 
Though  long  ago  its  milking  herds 
Were  banished  from  their  stalls. 

Only  the  children  come  there, 
For  buttercups  in  May, 
Or  nuts  in  autumn,  where  it  lies 
Dreaming  the  hours  away. 


Long  since  its  strength  was  given 
To  making  good  increase, 
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And  now  its  soul  is  turned  again 
To  beauty  and  to  peace. 


There  in  the  early  springtime 
The  violets  are  blue, 
And  adder-tongues  in  coats  of  gold 
Are  garmented  anew. 

There  bayberry  and  aster 

Are  crowded  on  its  floors, 

When  marching  summer  halts  to  praise 

The  Lord  of  Out-of-doors. 

And  there  October  passes 
In  gorgeous  livery,  — 
In  purple  ash,  and  crimson  oak, 
And  golden  tulip  tree. 

And  when  the  winds  of  winter 
Their  bugle  blasts  begin, 
I  watch  the  white  battalions  come 
To  pitch  their  tents  therein. 
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BY  KATHARINE    FULLERTON    GEROULD 


NEVER,  I  fancy,  has  it  been  more 
true  than  it  is  to-day,  that  fiction  re- 
flects life.  The  best  fiction  has  always 
given  us  a  kind  of  precipitate  of  human 
nature  —  Don  Quixote  and  Tom  Jones 
are  equally  *  true,'  and  true,  in  a  sense, 
for  all  time;  but  our  modern  books  give 
us  every  quirk  and  turn  of  the  popu- 
lar ideal,  and  fifty  years  hence,  if  read 
at  all,  may  be  too  *  quaint'  for  words. 
And  to  any  one  who  has  been  reading 
fiction  for  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is 
cryingly  obvious  that  fashions  in  hu- 
man nature  have  changed. 

My  first  novel  was  Jane  Eyre;  and  at 
the  age  of  eight,  I  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  Fairfax  Rochester.  No  in- 
stance could  serve  better  to  point  the 
distance  we  have  come.  I  was  not  an 
extraordinary  little  girl  (except  that, 
perhaps,  I  was  extraordinarily  fortun- 
ate in  being  permitted  to  encounter  the 
classics  in  infancy),  and  I  dare  say 
that  if  I  had  not  met  Mr.  Rochester,  I 
should  have  succumbed  to  some  imag- 
inary gentleman  of  a  quite  different 
stamp.  It  may  be  that  I  should  have 
fallen  in  love  —  had  time  and  chance 
permitted  —with  'V. V.'  or  The  Be- 
loved Vagabond.  But  I  doubt  it.  In 
the  first  place,  novels  no  longer  assume 
that  it  is  the  prime  business  of  the 
female  heart  (at  whatever  age)  to  sur- 
render itself  completely  to  some  man. 
Consequently,  the  men  in  the  novels  of 
to-day  are  not  calculated,  as  they  once 
were,  to  hit  the  fluttering  mark.  The 
emotions  are  the  last  redoubt  to  be 
taken,  as  modern  tactics  direct  the 
assault. 
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People  are  always  telling  us  that 
fashions  in  women  have  changed :  what 
seems  to  me  almost  more  interesting  is 
that  fashions  in  men  (the  stable  sex) 
have  changed  to  match.  The  new  wo- 
man (by  which  I  mean  the  very  new- 
est) would  not  fall  in  love  with  Mr. 
Rochester.  It  is  therefore  'up  to*  the 
novelists  to  create  heroes  whom  the 
modern  heroine  will  fall  in  love  with. 
This,  to  the  popular  satisfaction,  they 
have  done.  And  not  only  in  fiction 
have  the  men  changed;  in  life,  too, 
the  men  of  to-day  are  quite  different. 
I  know,  because  my  friends  marry 
them. 

It  is  immensely  interesting,  this  dif- 
ference. One  by  one,  the  man  has 
sloughed  off  his  most  masculine  (as  we 
knew  them)  characteristics.  Gone  are 
Mr.  Rochester,  who  fought  the  duel 
with  the  vicomte  at  dawn,  and  Burgo 
Fitzgerald  (the  only  love  of  that  in- 
comparable woman,  Lady  Glencora 
Palliser),  who  breakfasted  on  Curasao 
and  pate  de  foie  gras.  No  longer  does 
Blanche  Ingram  declare,  'An  English 
hero  of  the  road  would  be  the  next  best 
thing  to  an  Italian  bandit,  and  that 
could  only  be  surpassed  by  a  Levantine 
pirate.'  Blanche  Ingram  wants  —  and 
gets  —  the  Humanitarian  Hero :  some 
one  who  has  particular  respect  for  con- 
victs and  fallen  women,  and  whose  fa- 
vorite author  is  Tolstoi.  He  must  qual- 
ify for  the  possession  of  her  hand  by 
long,  voluntary  residence  in  the  slums; 
he  may  inherit  ancestral  acres  only  if 
he  has,  concerning  them,  socialistic  in- 
tentions. He  must  be  too  altruistic  to 
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kill  grouse,  and  if  he  is  to  be  wholly  up- 
to-date,  he  must  refuse  to  eat  them. 
He  must  never  order  'pistols  and  cof- 
fee': his  only  permitted  weapon  is 
benevolent  legislation. 

I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  to  be  a  milk- 
sop—  'muscular  Christianity*  has  at 
least  taught  us  that  it  is  well  for  the 
hero  to  be  in  the  pink  of  condition,  as 
he  may  any  day  have  a  street  fight 
on  his  hands.  And  he  should  have  the 
tongue  of  men  and  of  angels.  Gone 
is  the  inarticulate  Guardsman — gone 
forever.  The  modern  hero  has  read 
books  that  Burgo  Fitzgerald  and  Guy 
Livingstone  and  Mr.  Rochester  never 
heard  of.  He  is  ready  to  address  any 
gathering,  and  to  argue  with  any  antag- 
onist, until  dawn.  He  is,  preferably, 
personally  unconscious  of  sex  until 
the  heroine  arrives;  but  he  is  by  no 
means  effeminate.  He  is  a  very  com- 
plicated and  interesting  creature.  Some 
mediaeval  traits  are  discernible  in  him; 
but  the  eighteenth  century  would  not 
have  known  him  for  human. 

What  has  he  lost,  this  hero,  and  what 
has  he  gained?  How  did  it  all  begin? 
In  life,  doubtless,  it  began  with  a  fem- 
inine change  of  taste.  Brilliant  plum- 
age has  ceased  to  allure;  and,  I  suspect, 
the  peacock's  tail,  as  much  as  the 
anthropoid  ape's,  is  destined  to  elimin- 
ation. We  women  of  to-day  are  dis- 
trustful of  the  peacock's  tail.  We  are 
mortally  afraid  of  being  misled  by  it, 
and  of  discovering,  too  late,  that  the 
peacock's  soul  is  not  quite  the  thing. 
Never  has  there  been  among  the  femin- 
ine young  more  scientific  talk  about 
sex,  and  never  among  the  feminine 
young  such  a  scientific  distrust  of  it. 
Before  a  young  woman  suspects  that 
she  wants  to  marry  a  young  man,  she 
has  probably  discussed  with  him,  ex- 
haustively, the  penal  code,  white  slav- 
ery, eugenics,  and  race-suicide.  The 
miracle  —  the  everlasting  miracle  of 
Nature  —  is  that  she  should  want,  in 


these  circumstances,  to  marry  him  at 
all.  She  probably  does  not,  unless  his 
views  have  been  wholly  to  her  satisfac- 
tion. And  with  those  views,  what  has 
the  perpetual  glory  of  the  peacock's 
tail  to  do? 

So  much  for  life.  In  our  English  fic- 
tion, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
George  Eliot  began  it  with  Daniel  De- 
ronda.  But,  in  our  own  day,  Meredith 
did  more.  Up  to  the  time  of  Meredith, 
the  dominant  male  was  the  fashionable 
hero.  Tom  Jones,  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  and  Fairfax  Rochester,  and 
'  Stunning '  Warrington  are  as  different 
as  possible;  but  all  of  them,  in  their  sev- 
eral ways,  keep  up  one  male  tradition 
in  fiction.  It  is  within  our  own  day  that 
that  tradition  has  entirely  changed. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  how  inveterate- 
ly,  in  Meredith's  novels,  the  school- 
master or  his  spiritual  kinsman  comes 
out  on  top?  Lord  Ormont  cannot  stand 
against  Matey  Weyburn,  Lord  Fleet- 
wood  against  Owain  Wythan,  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Patterne  against  Vernon  Whit- 
ford.  The  little  girl  who  fell  in  love 
with  Mr.  Rochester  would  have  pre- 
ferred any  one  of  these  gentlemen  (yes, 
even  Sir  Willoughby!)  to  his  rival;  but 
I  dare  say  the  event  would  have  proved 
her  wrong.  Certainly  the  wisdom  of 
the  ladies'  choice  was  never  doubtful 
to  Meredith  himself.  The  soldier  and 
the  aristocrat  cannot  endure  the  test 
they  are  put  to  by  the  sympathetic 
male  with  a  penchant  for  the  enfran- 
chised woman.  Vain  for  Lord  Ormont 
to  accede  to  Aminta's  taste  for  public- 
ity; vain  for  Lord  Fleetwood  to  become 
the  humble  wooer  of  Carinthia  Jane: 
each  has  previously  been  convicted  of 
pride. 

Now,  in  an  earlier  day,  no  woman 
would  have  looked  at  a  man  who  was 
not  proud  —  who  was  not,  even,  a  lit- 
tle too  proud.  Pride,  by  which  Lucifer 
fell,  was  the  chief  hall-mark  of  the  gen- 
tleman. Moreover,  in  that  earlier  day, 
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women  did  not  expect  their  heroes  to 
explain  everything  to  them:  a  certain 
amount  of  reticence,  a  measure  of  si- 
lence, was  also  one  of  the  hall-marks  of 
the  gentleman.  If  a  bit  of  mystery 
could  be  thrown  in,  so  much  the  better. 
It  gave  her  something  to  exercise  her 
imagination  on.  Think  of  the  Byronic 
males  —  Conrad,  Lara,  and  the  rest! 
If  they  had  told  all,  where  would  they 
have  been?  Think  of  Lovelace  and 
Heathcote  and  Darcy  and  Brian  de 
Bois  Guilbert! 

Heroes,  once,  were  always  disdain- 
ing to  speak,  and  spurning  their  foes. 
Nowadays,  no  hero  disdains  to  speak, 
and  no  hero  ventures  to  spurn  any- 
one —  least  of  all,  his  foes.  He  is 
humble  of  heart  and  very  loquacious. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  inherited 
from  George  Eliot;  and  the  latest  he- 
roes of  Mr.  Galsworthy  and  Mr.  Hew- 
lett, for  example,  are  the  children 
of  Vernon  Whitford,  Matey  Weyburn, 
and  Owain  Wythan  (of  whom  it  is  not 
explicitly  written  that  they  had  any 
others).  They  are  humanitarian  and 
democratic;  they  are  ignorant  of  ha- 
tred ;  they  are  inclined  to  think  the  ill- 
born  necessarily  better  than  the  well- 
born; and  they  are  quite  sure  that 
women  are  superior  to  men.  True,  Mr. 
Galsworthy  always  seems  to  be  look- 
ing backward;  he  never  forgets  the 
ancient  tradition  that  he  is  combating. 
His  young  aristocrats  who  eschew  the 
ways  of  aristocracy  are  unhappy,  and 
virtue  in  their  case  is  'its  only  reward.' 
Perhaps  that  is  why  his  novels  always 
leave  us  with  the  medicinal  taste  of  in- 
conclusion  in  our  mouths.  But  take  a 
handful  of  heroes  elsewhere :  the  Rev- 
erend John  Hodder,  the  ex-convict, 
'Daniel  Smith/  'V.  V.',  or  even  Cory- 
ston,  the  Socialist  peer.  Where,  in  the 
lot  of  them,  do  you  find  either  pride  or 
reticence  in  the  old  sense?  Where,  in 
any  one  of  them,  do  you  find  the  Sa- 
tanic charm?  Which  one  would  Har- 


riet Byron,  or  Jane  Eyre,  or  Catherine 
Earnshaw,  or  Elizabeth  Bennett,  have 
looked  at  with  eyes  of  love? 

The  *  Satanic  charm.'  The  phrase 
is  out.  Milton,  I  suspect,  is  responsible 
for  the  tradition  that  has  lasted  so 
long,  and  is  now  being  broken  utterly 
to  pieces.  Milton  made  Satan  delight- 
ful, and  our  good  Protestant  novelists 
for  a  long  time  followed  his  lead,  in 
that  they  gave  their  delightful  men 
some  of  the  Satanic  traits.  Proud  they 
were  and  scornfully  silent,  as  we  have 
recalled;  and  conventional  to  the  last 
degree.  'Conventional,'  that  is,  in  the 
stricter  sense;  by  which  it  is  not  meant 
that  as  portraits  they  were  uncon- 
vincing, or  that,  as  men,  they  never 
offended  Mrs.  Grundy.  They  were  con- 
ventional in  that  they  followed  a  con- 
vention; in  that  they  were,  to  a  large 
extent,  predicable.  They  were  jealous 
of  their  honor,  and  believed  it  vindica- 
ble  by  the  duel ;  they  had  no  doubt  that 
good  women  were  better  than  bad,  and 
that  pedigree  in  human  beings  was  as 
important  as  pedigree  in  animals;  and 
though  they  might  be  quixotic  on  oc- 
casion, they  were  not  democratic  pour 
deux  sous.  The  barmaid  was  not  their 
sister,  nor  the  stevedore  their  brother. 
(The  Satan  of  Paradise  Lost,  as  we  all 
remember,  was  a  splendid  snob.) 

Moreover,  they  were  sophisticated 

—  and  not  merely  out  of  books.   The 
Faust  idea,  having  prevailed  for  many 
centuries,  has  at  last  been  abandoned 

—  and  perhaps,  our  sober  sense  may 
tell  us,  rightly;   but  not  so  long  ago 
there  was  still  something  more  repel- 
lent to  the  female  imagination  about 
the  man  who  chose  not  to  know,  than 
about  the  man  who  chose  not  to  ab- 
stain. I  do  not  mean  that  we  were  sup- 
posed always  to  be  looking  for  a  Tom 
Jones  or  a  Roderick  Random  —  we 
might   be  looking  for  a  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  no  less;  but  at  least,  when 
we  found  our  hero,  we  expected  to  find 
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him  wiser  than  we.  Nowadays,  a  girl 
rather  likes  to  give  a  man  points  —  and 
often  (in  fiction,  at  least)  has  to.  Mere- 
dith railed  against  the  *  veiled  virginal 
doll'  as  heroine.  Well:  our  heroines 
now  are  never  veiled  virginal  dolls;  but 
sometimes  our  heroes  are.  Lancelot 
has  gone  out,  and  Galahad  has  come  in. 
I  suspect  that  there  is  a  literary  law 
of  compensation,  and  that,  Ibsen  and 
Strindberg  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, there  has  to  be  a  veiled  vir- 
ginal doll  somewhere  in  a  really  taking 
romance.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  that  the 
sterner  sex  should  have  its  turn  at 
guarding  ideals  by  the  hearthstone, 
while  women  make  the  grand  tour. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am 
not  referring  particularly  to  that  know- 
ledge which  any  man  is  better  without, 
but  to  the  Odyssean  experience  which, 
in  their  respective  measures,  heroes 
were  wont  to  have  behind  them:  — 

'And  saw  the  cities,  and  the  counsels  knew 

Of  many  men,  and  many  a  time  at  sea 
Within  his  heart  he  bore  calamity.' 

They  had  at  least  seen  the  towns  and 
the  minds  of  men,  and  their  morals 
were  the  less  likely  to  be  upset  by  a 
conventional  assault  upon  them.  Does 
any  one  chance  to  remember,  I  wonder, 
Theron  Ware,  led  to  his  *  damnation* 
by  his  first  experience  of  a  Chopin  noc- 
turne? It  would  have  taken  more  than 
a  Chopin  nocturne  to  make  any  of  our 
seasoned  heroes  do  something  that  he 
did  not  wish  to.  They  knew  something 
of  society,  and  ergo  of  women ;  they  had 
experienced,  directly  or  vicariously, 
human  romance;  and  they  had  read 
history.  Nowadays,  they  are  apt  to 
know  little  or  nothing  —  to  begin  with 
—  of  society,  women,  or  romance,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  got  from  brand-new 
books  on  sociology;  and  they  pride 
themselves  on  knowing  no  history. 
History,  with  its  eternal  stresses  and 
selections,  is  nothing  if  not  aristocratic, 
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and  our  heroes  nowadays  must  be  de- 
mocratic or  they  die.  It  is  an  age  of 
complete  faith  in  the  superiority  of  the 
lower  classes  —  the  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum, no  doubt,  from  the  other  extreme 
of  thinking  the  lower  classes  morally 
and  aesthetically  negligible.  *  Privi- 
lege '  is  as  detestable  now  in  matters  of 
intellect  and  breeding  as  in  matters  of 
finance  and  politics.  The  man  with  the 
muck-rake  has  got  past  the  office  into 
the  drawing-room.  If  your  hero  has  the 
bad  luck  not  to  have  been  born  in  the 
slums,  he  must  at  least  have  the  wit  to 
take  up  his  habitation  there  as  soon  as 
he  comes  of  age.  We  have  learned  that 
riches  are  corrupting,  but  (except  in 
the  special  sense  of  vice-commission 
reports)  we  have  not  yet  learned  that 
poverty  is  rather  more  corrupting  than 
wealth. 

Sophistication,  whether  social,  intel- 
lectual, or  aesthetic,  is  now  the  deadly 
sin.  If  we  are  sophisticated,  we  may 
not  be  good  enough  for  Ellis  Island. 
And  there  goes  another  of  the  hall- 
marks of  the  gentleman  as  he  was  once 
known  to  fiction.  Our  hero  in  old  days 
might  not  have  condescended  to  the 
glittering  assemblies  of  fashion,  but 
there  was  never  any  doubt  that,  if  he 
had,  he  would,  in  spite  of  himself,  have 
been  king  of  his  company  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  room.  He  might  have  been 
hard  up,  but  his  necktie  would  not 
have  been  *a  black  sea  holding  for  life 
a  school  of  fat  white  fish.'  He  might 
have  been  lonely  or  gloomy,  but  he 
would  not  have  been  diffident,  and 
he  would  never,  never,  never  have 
*  blinked'  at  the  heroine.  'My  godlike 
friend  had  carelessly  put  his  hair-brush 
into  the  butter,'  says  Asticot,  at  the 
outset,  of  the  Beloved  Vagabond.  Now 
in  picaresque  novels,  we  were  always 
meeting  people  who  did  that  sort  of 
thing;  but  they  were  not  gentlemen. 
Whereas,  the  Beloved  Vagabond  is  of 
noble  birth,  and  despite  his  ten  years' 
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abeyance,  finds  the  countess  quite 
ready  to  marry  him.  She  does  not  mar- 
ry him  in  the  end,  to  be  sure,  but  we 
are  permitted  to  feel  that  there  was 
something  lacking  in  her  because  Para- 
got's  manners  at  tea  did  not  please 
her. 

The  hero  of  old  had  what  used  to 
be  called  *a  sense  of  fitness,'  and  a  sav- 
ing sense  of  humor,  which  combined  to 
prevent  his  entering  a  ballroom  as  John 
the  Baptist.  The  same  lucky  combina- 
tion would  have  prevented  him  —  in 
literature,  at  least  —  from  wooing  the 
millionaire's  child  with  dusty  common- 
places of  the  Higher  Criticism  or  jere- 
miads against  the  daughters  of  Heth. 
But  perhaps  millionaires'  children  to- 
day take  that  sort  of  thing  for  manners. 
To  the  argument  that  a  performance 
of  the  kind  takes  courage,  one  can  only 
reply  that,  judging  from  the  enthus- 
iasm with  which  the  preaching  hero  is 
received  by  the  heroine,  it  apparently 
does  not.  And  in  any  case,  the  hero 
is  too  sublimely  ignorant  of  what  so- 
cially constitutes  courage  to  deserve 
any  credit  for  it. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  like  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's men,  he  perceives,  with  some 
inherited  sense,  that  his  kind  of  thing 
is  not  likely  to  be  welcomed;  and  then 
he  goes  sadly  and  sternly  away,  leav- 
ing the  girl  to  accept  a  wooer  with  more 
technique.  But  usually  he  cuts  out 
everybody.  For  the  chief  hall-mark 
of  a  gentleman,  now,  is  the  desire  to 
reform  his  own  class  out  of  all  recog- 
nition. 

Women,  as  we  know,  have  long  want- 
ed to  be  talked  to  as  if  they  were  men; 
and  the  result  is  that  heroines  now  let 
themselves  be  lectured  at  in  a  way  that 
very  few  men  would  endure.  Alison 
Parr  marries  the  Rev.  John  Hodder, 
and  Carlisle  Heth  would  have  married 
V.  V.  if  he  had  lived.  Well:  Clara 
Middleton  married  Vernon  Whitford, 
and  Carinthia  Jane  married  Owain 


Wythan,  and  Aminta  married  Matey 
Weyburn. 

I  may  have  seemed  to  be  speaking 
cynically.  That,  I  can  give  my  word  of 
honor,  I  am  not.  It  is  well  that  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  there  are  some  ad- 
ventures which,  in  themselves,  add  no 
lustre  to  a  man's  name.  It  is  well  that 
we  take  thought  for  the  lower  strata 
of  humanity  —  though  our  actual  re- 
forms, I  fancy,  show  their  authors  as 
taking  thought  not  for  to-morrow  but 
for  to-day.  Certainly  brutality,  or  the 
indifference  which  is  negative  brutality, 
is  not  a  beautiful  or  a  moral  thing;  and 
certainly  we  do  not  particularly  sym- 
pathize with  Thackeray  shedding  tears 
as  he  went  away  from  his  publishers 
because  they  had  obliged  him  to  save 
Pendennis's  chastity.  That  dreadful 
person,  Arthur  Pendennis,  would  sure- 
ly not  have  been  made  any  less  dread- 
ful by  being  permitted  to  seduce  Fanny 
Bolton. 

It  is  right  to  think  of  the  poor;  it  is 
right  to  bend  our  energies,  as  citizens, 
to  the  economic  bettering  of  their  lot. 
No  one  could  sanely  regret  our  doing 
so.  But  there  is  always  danger  in 
saying  the  thing  which  is  not,  and  in 
pretending  that  because  some  virtues 
have  hitherto  not  been  recognized, 
the  virtues  that  have  been  recognized 
are  no  good.  One  sympathizes  with 
Towneley  (in  that  incomparable  novel 
The  Way  of  All  Flesh)  when  Ernest 
asks  him,  — 

'"Don't  you  like  poor  people  very 
much  yourself?" 

*  Towneley  gave  his  face  a  comical 
but  good-natured  screw  and  said  quiet- 
ly, but  slowly  and  decidedly,  "No,  no, 
no,"  and  escaped. 

'Of  course,  some  poor  people  were 
very  nice,  and  always  would  be  so,  but 
as  though  scales  had  fallen  suddenly 
from  his  eyes  he  saw  that  no  one  was 
nicer  for  being  poor,  and  that  between 
the  upper  and  lower  classes  there  was  a 
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gulf  which  amounted  practically  to  an 
impassable  barrier.' 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Samuel  Butler 
did  not  live  longer  and  write  more  nov- 
els. But  in  regretting  him,  we  shall  do 
well  to  remember  that  though  publica- 
tion was  delayed  until  some  time  after 
the  author's  death,  the  bulk  of  The 
Way  of  All  Flesh  was  written  in  the 
'70's.  The  Way  of  all  Flesh  is  not  sym- 
pathetic to  the  contemporary  mood;  it 
is  one  of  those  books  so  much  ahead  of 
its  time  (except  perhaps  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters)  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
caught  up  with  it.  It  was  doomed  in- 
evitably to  an  interval  of  oblivion.  The 
case  reminds  one  of  Richard  Feverel. 

Only  in  one  way  is  The  Way  of  All 
Flesh  quite  contemporary.  The  hero 
thinks  so  well  of  the  prostitute  that  he 
marries  her.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be 
sure,  he  bitterly  regrets  it,  which  is  not 
contemporary.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
hero's  marrying|her  is  especially  in  the 
literary  fashion,  but  his  thinking  well  of 
her  is.  You  will  notice  that  in  our  moral 
fever  we  do  not  leave  the  prostitute  out 
of  our  novels  —  no,  indeed :  she  must 
be  there  to  give  spice,  as  of  old.  Only 
now,  instead  of  being  entangled  with 
her,  the  young  gentleman  preaches  to 
her;  and  she  loves  him  for  it.  Perhaps 
this  is  what  happens  nowadays  in  real 
life.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know;  but  I 
suspect  it  is  true,  for  I  fancy  the  only 
kind  of  person  who  could  invent  the 
contemporary  plot  is  the  kind  who 
would  live  it.  The  wildest  imaginings 
of  the  people  who  are  made  differently 
would  hardly  stretch  to  it.  And  not 
only  does  the  hero  find  himself  im- 
mensely touched  by  the  tragedy  of  the 
disreputable  woman,  —  which  is,  after 
all,  in  certain  cases  plausible  enough,  — 
he  burns  to  introduce  his  fiancee  to  her. 
Now  that,  again,  may  be  life, — Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  for  example,  should 
know  better  than  I,  —  but  it  is  certain- 
ly a  world  with  the  sense  of  values  gone 


wrong.  And  when  we  have  lost  our 
sense  of  values,  we  shall  presently  lose 
the  values  as  well.  The  girl  herself  is 
often  to  blame:  did  not  the  fiancee  of 
Simon  de  Gex  go  of  her  own  initiative 
to  see  the  animal-tamer,  and  come 
away  to  renounce  him,  convinced  that 
the  animal-tamer  was  the  nobler  wo- 
man? Which,  emphatically,  she  was 
not.  But  then,  as  we  know  from  long 
experience  of  Mr.  Locke,  he  cannot 
keep  his  head  with  circus-people  about; 
and  sawdust  is  incense  to  him.  Let  Mr. 
Locke  have  his  little  foibles  by  all 
means;  but  even  Mr.  Locke  should  not 
have  made  the  spoiled  darling  of  soci- 
ety marry  the  animal-tamer  (one  side 
of  her  face  having  been  nearly  clawed 
off)  and  then  go  with  her  into  city  mis- 
sionary work.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  really  Mr.  Locke's  fault.  The  public 
at  present  loves  as  a  sister  the  woman 
with  a  past;  and  loves  city  missionary 
work,  if  possible,  more. 

The  fact  is  that  with  all  our  imita- 
tion of  Meredith  —  and  every  one  who 
is  not  imitating  Tolsto'i  is  imitating 
Meredith  —  he  has  failed  to  save  us. 
We  have  taken  all  his  prescriptions 
blindly  —  except  one.  We  have  eman- 
cipated our  women  and  emasculated 
our  men;  we  have  cast  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seats  and  exalted 
them  of  low  degree;  we  have  learned  all 
the  Radical  shibboleths  and  say  them 
for  our  morning  prayers;  and  we  have 
faced  the  fact  of  sex  so  squarely  that 
we  can  hardly  see  anything  else.  But 
we  have  not  learned  his  saving  hatred 
of  the  sentimentalist.  Miss  May  Sin- 
clair has  admirably  pointed  out  in  her 
study  of  the  Three  Brontes  that  Char- 
lotte Bronte  was  exceedingly  modern 
in  her  detestation  of  sentimentality. 
Modern  she  may  have  been  —  with 
Meredith;  but  not  modern  with  the 
present  novelists,  for  they  are  almost 
too  sentimental  to  be  endured.  And 
there  is  the  whole  trouble.  We  think 
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Thackeray  an  old  fool  for  being  senti- 
mental over  Amelia  Sedley;  but  how 
does  it  better  the  case  to  be  senti- 
mental, instead,  over  the  heroine  of 
The  Promised  Land?  Amelia  Sedley 
was  all  in  all  a  much  nicer  person,  if 
not  half  so  clever.  She  may  have 
sniveled  a  good  deal,  but  she  was  capa- 
ble of  loving  some  one  else  better  than 
herself. 

Of  course,  I  have  cited  only  a  few  in- 
stances — those  that  happened  to  come 
most  easily  to  mind.  But  let  any  read- 
er of  fiction  run  over  mentally  a  group 
of  contemporary  heroes,  and  see  if  the 
substitutions  I  have  named  have  not 
pretty  generally  taken  place.  Has  not 
pride  given  way  to  humility,  reticence 
to  glibness,  class-consciousness  to  a  wild 
democracy,  the  code  of  manners  to  an 
uncouth  unworldliness,  and  honor  in 
the  old  sense  to  a  burning  passion  for 
reform  —  'any  old'  reform?  Do  not 
these  men  lead  us  into  the  heterogene- 
ous company  of  the  unclassed  of  both 
sexes  —  and  ask  us  to  look  upon  them 
as  saints  in  motley?  Has  not  the  world 
of  fiction  changed  in  the  last  twenty 
years?  The  hero  in  old  days  some- 
times fell  foul  of  the  law  by  getting 
into  debt.  But  we  were  not  supposed, 
therefore,  to  be  on  his  side  against  the 
law.  Now,  the  hero  does  not,  perhaps, 
get  into  legal  difficulties  himself,  but  he 
is  always  passionately  on  the  side  of  the 
people  whom  laws  were  devised  to  pro- 
tect the  respectable  from.  The  scien- 
tific tendency  to  consider  that  aristo- 
cracy consists  merely  in  freedom  from 
certain  physical  taints  has  permeated 
fiction.  'Is  not  one  man  as  good  as 
another?'  asked  the  demagogue.  'Of 
course  he  is,  and  a  great  deal  better!' 
replied  the  excited  Irishman  in  the 
crowd.  We  are  in  the  thick  of  a  popu- 
lar mania  for  thinking  all  the  unde- 
sirables 'a  good  deal  better.'  The  mod- 
ern hero  is,  to  my  mind,  in  intention,  if 
not  in  execution,  an  admirable  figure; 


and  though  one  rather  expects  him  any 
day  to  give  his  whole  fortune  for  a 
gross  of  green  spectacles,  one  will  not, 
for  that,  find  him  any  less  likable. 
Some  day  he  will  rediscover  the  Dan- 
tesque  hierarchy  of  souls  implicit  in 
humanity.  And  then,  perhaps,  he  will 
get  back  his  charm. 

Some  one  is  probably  bursting  to  ob- 
serve that  we  have  a  school  of  realists 
at  hand;  and  that  no  one  can  accuse 
Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Bennett  of  senti- 
mentality —  also  that  we  have  Mr. 
Shaw  and  Mr.  Granville  Barker  and 
Mr.  Masefield  as  mounted  auxiliaries 
in  the  field.  I  grant  Mr.  Bennett;  I  am 
not  so  sure  about  Mr.  Wells.  But  cer- 
tainly Mr.  Wells  is  not  sentimental  as 
Mr.  William  de  Morgan,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson, 
Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser,  Mr.  H.  S.  Har- 
rison, and  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow  are  sen- 
timental. If  he  is  sentimental  at  all,  it 
is  rather  over  ideas  than  people.  (Mr. 
Masefield,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is 
simply  catering  to  the  special  audience 
that  Thomas  Hardy,  by  his  silence,  has 
left  gaping  and  empty.)  Let  us  look 
into  the  matter  a  little.  *  Sentimental ' 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  catchwords 
in  the  world  to  define;  and  you  can  get 
a  roomful  of  intelligent  people  quarrel- 
ing over  it  any  time.  Perhaps,  for  our 
purposes,  it  will  serve  merely  to  say 
that  the  sentimentalist  is  always,  in  one 
way  or  another,  disloyal  to  facts.  He 
cannot  be  trusted  to  give  a  straight 
account,  because  his  own  sense  of 
things  is  more  valuable  to  him  than  the 
truth.  He  has  come  in  on  the  top  of 
the  pragmatic  wave,  and  the  sands  of 
Anglo-Saxondom  are  strewn  thick  with 
him.  He  serves,  in  Kipling's  phrase, 
the  God  of  Things  as  They  Ought  to 
Be  (according  to  his  private  feeling). 
His  own  perversion  may  be  aesthetic, 
or  intellectual,  or  moral,  or  sociological, 
but  he  is  always  recognizable  by  his 
tampering  with  truth. 
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Now,  Mr.  Wells  does  tamper  with 
truth.  He  did  it,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  Ann  Veronica.  He  wanted  Ann 
Veronica  to  be  a  nice  girl  under  twenty, 
and  he  wanted  her,  even  more,  to  be 
unduly  awakened  to  certain  physical 
aspects  of  sex.  It  was  sentimentality 
that  made  him  draw  her  as  he  did :  de- 
termination to  prove  that  the  girl  who 
loved  as  he  wanted  her  to  love  was  just 
as  conventional  as  any  one  else.  You 
cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too; 
but  the  sentimentalist  blindly  refuses 
to  accept  that.  Accordingly,  we  get  the 
unconvincing  creature  that  Mr.  Wells 
wanted  to  believe  existed.  Mr.  Wells's 
heroes  may  not  seem  to  bear  out  my 
argument  so  well  as  Mr.  Galsworthy's. 
To  be  sure,  Mr.  Wells  is  not  so  senti- 
mental as  Mr.  Galsworthy,  and  he  has 
not,  like  the  author  of  The  Man  of 
Property,  and  Fraternity,  and  Justice, 
one — just  one  —  fixed  idea.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy always  deals  with  a  man  who 
is  in  love  with  some  other  man's  wife; 
and  his  world  is  thereby  narrowed. 
Mr.  Wells  is  interested  in  a  good  many 
things,  and  his  politics  are  not  purely 
philanthropic  as  most  of  our  novelists' 
politics  are.  But  Mr.  Wells's  heroes, 
even  when  they  are  fairly  fortunate, 
are  preoccupied  with  their  own  notions 
of  sociological  duty,  even  more  than 
they  are  preoccupied  with  passion, 
though  their  passion  is '  special '  enough 
when  it  comes.  Would  any  one  except 
a  Wells  hero  take  a  trip  to  India  and 
come  away  having  seen  nothing  but 
the  sweat-shops  of  Bombay?  Always 
the  author's  sympathy  is  with  the 
under  dog;  whether  it  is  Kipps  or  Mr. 
Polly  living  out  his  long  foredoomed 
existence,  or  George  Ponderevo  analyz- 
ing Bladesover  with  diabolic  keenness 
and  aching  contempt.  '  I  'm  a  spiritual 
guttersnipe  in  love  with  unimaginable 
goddesses,'  says  Ponderevo  in  a  burst 
of  frankness.  There  you  have  the  Wells 
hero  to  the  life.  And  Mr.  Bennett's 


people  are  only  spiritual  guttersnipes 
who  are  not  in  love  with  unimaginable 
goddesses. 

The  point  is  that  the  guttersnipe  is 
having  his  turn  in  fiction :  if  our  Amer- 
ican heroes  are  not  guttersnipes  them- 
selves, it  is  their  sign  of  grace  to  be 
supremely  interested  in  guttersnipes. 
In  one  way  or  the  other,  the  guttersnipe 
must  have  his  proper  prominence.  Of 
course,  there  are  differences  and  de- 
grees: a  few  heroes  get  no  nearer  the 
lower  classes  than  a  passionate  desire 
for  reform  tickets  and  municipal  sani- 
tation. But  ordinarily  they  must  go 
through  Ernest  Pontifex's  state  of 
believing  that  poor  people  are  not 
only  more  important,  but  in  every 
way  nicer  than  rich  people;  and  few  of 
them  go  back  utterly  on  that  belief,  as 
Ernest  did.  Perhaps  that,  more  than 
anything  else,  marks  the  change  of 
fashion  in  men.  For  gentlemen  were 
always,  in  their  way,  benevolent;  but 
formerly  they  had  not  achieved  the 
paradox  that  the  object  of  benevolence 
is  ex  officio  more  interesting  than  the 
bestower. 

Books  have  been  written  before  now 
in  the  interest  of  reform.  They  tell  us 
that  Justice  set  the  Home  Secretary 
to  thinking.  Well :  Marcus  Clarke  act- 
ually caused  the  reform  of  the  Aus- 
tralian penal  settlements  by  his  now 
forgotten  novel,  For  the  Term  of  His 
Natural  Life.  The  hero  of  Marcus 
Clarke's  book  was  innocent  and  un- 
justly condemned;  the  hero  of  Justice 
is  guilty.  Wanton  cruelty  is  wicked 
whether  the  victim  be  a  bad  man  or  a 
good  one;  but  the  difference  between 
these  two  heroes  is  not  so  purely  acci- 
dental as,  at  first  blush,  it  may  seem. 
The  author  of  His  Natural  Life  start- 
ing out  to  capture  sympathy,  showed 
the  brutal  system  wreaking  itself  on  an 
innocent  man,  of  good  family,  con- 
demned for  another's  guilt.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy, equally,  eager  to  capture  sym- 
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pathy,  makes  his  protagonist  guilty  of 
the  theft,  having  tried  in  vain  to  in- 
criminate an  innocent  person.  Each 
writer  depended,  doubtless,  on  public 
sentiment  for  his  effect.  In  Marcus 
Clarke's  time,  public  sentiment  — 
however  unfortunate  the  fact  may  be 
—  simply  could  not  have  been  aroused 
to  such  a  pitch  by  the  sufferings  of  a 
liar  and  a  thief  as  by  the  sufferings  of 
an  innocent  man  who  is  consciously 
paying  another  person's  penalty.  The 
Humanitarian  Hero  had  not  come  into 
fashion  —  nor  yet  the  guttersnipe.  But 
Marcus  Clarke's  book  did  its  work  — 
proof  that  even  in  the  '50's  we  were 
not  so  callous  as  we  seemed. 

I  said  earlier  that  in  life,  as  well  as  in 
literature,  men  had  changed.  One's  in- 
stances, obviously,  must  be  from  books, 
and  not  from  one's  acquaintance;  but 
I  spoke  truth.  Philanthropy  is  the  lat- 
est social  ladder,  but  it  would  not  be 
so  if  the  people  on  the  top  rung  were 
not  interested  in  philanthropy.  There 
has  been,  for  whatever  reason,  a  tre- 
mendous spurt  of  interest  in  sociolog- 
ical questions.  Our  hard-headed  young 
men,  of  high  ideals,  find  themselves 
fighting,  of  necessity,  on  a  different 
battlefield  from  any  that  strategists 
would  have  chosen  thirty  years  ago. 
Moreover,  philanthropy  being  wo- 
man's way  into  politics,  women  have 
been  giving  their  calm,  or  hysterical, 
attention  to  problems  which,  thirty 
years  since,  did  not,  as  problems,  exist 
for  them.  I  said  that  the  change  of 
taste  in  women  would  probably  ac- 
count for  much  of  the  change  of  fashion 
in  men.  A  schoolmate  of  mine,  writing 
me  some  years  since  of  her  engagement, 
said  (in  nearly  these  words),  'He  is  tre- 
mendously interested  in  city  missionary 
work;  it  would  n't  have  been  quite  per- 
fect if  we  had  n't  had  that  in  common.' 
Both  were  spoiled  darlings  of  fortune, 
but  the  statement  was  quite  sincere. 
Undoubtedly,  without  that,  it  would 


not  have  been  *  quite  perfect'  in  the 
eyes  of  either. 

The  mere  conversation  of  the  mar- 
riageable young  has  changed  past  be- 
lief. *  Social  service'  has  usurped  so 
many  subjects!  Have  many  people 
stopped  to  realize,  I  wonder,  how  com- 
pletely the  psychological  novel  and  the 
*  problem'  play  (in  the  old  sense)  have 
gone  out  of  date?  The  psychology  of 
hero  and  heroine,  their  emotional  atti- 
tudes to  each  other,  are  largely  worked 
out  now  in  terms  of  their  attitudes  to 
impersonal  questions,  their  religious 
or  their  sociological  *  principles.'  The 
individual  personal  reaction  counts  less 
and  less.  If  they  agree  on  the  same 
panacea  for  the  social  evils,  the  author 
can  usually  patch  up  a  passion  suffi- 
cient for  them  to  marry  on.  Gone,  for 
the  most  part,  are  the  pages  of  inti- 
mate analysis.  No  intimate  analysis  is 
needed  any  longer.  As  for  the  *  prob- 
lem play,'  we  have  it  still  with  us,  but 
in  another  form.  The  Doll's  House  and 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  are  both 
antiquated:  we  do  not  call  a  drama  a 
problem  play  now  unless  it  preaches  a 
new  kind  of  legislation.  And  as  for  sex, 
—  in  its  finer  aspects  it  no  longer  inter- 
ests us. 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  sex,  in 
its  subtler  manifestations,  in  the  old 
novels  and  plays,  than  in  the  new  ones. 
Not  so  long  ago,  a  novel  was  a  love- 
story;  and  it  was  of  supreme  import- 
ance to  a  hero  whether  or  not  he  could 
make  the  heroine  care  for  him.  It  was 
also  of  supreme  importance  to  the  hero- 
ine. The  romance  was  all  founded  on 
sex;  and  yet  sex  was  hardly  mentioned. 
Our  heroes  and  heroines  still  marry; 
but  when  they  consider  sex  at  all,  they 
are  apt  to  consider  it  biologically,  not 
romantically.  We,  as  a  public,  are 
more  frankly  interested  in  sex  than 
ever;  but  we  think  of  it  objectively, 
and  a  little  brutally,  in  terms  of  de- 
mand and  supply.  And  so  we  get  often 
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the  pathetic  spectacle  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  having  no  time  to  make  love  to 
each  other  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way,  because  they  are  so  busy  suppress- 
ing the  red-light  district  and  compiling 
statistics  of  disease.  Much  of  the 
frankness,  doubtless,  is  a  good  thing; 
but  beyond  a  doubt,  it  has  cheapened 
passion.  For  passion  among  civilized 
people  is  a  subtle  thing:  it  is  wrapped 
about  with  dreams  and  imaginings; 
and  can  bring  human  beings  to  salva- 
tion as  well  as  to  perdition.  But  when 
it  is  shown  to  us  as  the  mere  province  of 
courtesans,  small  wonder  that  we  turn 
from  it  to  the  hero  who  will  have  diffi- 
culty in  feeling  or  inspiring  it.  Espe- 
cially since  we  are  told,  at  the  same 
time,  that  even  the  courtesan  plies  her 
trade  only  from  direst  necessity. 


After  all,  the  only  safe  person  to  fall 
in  love  with  nowadays  is  a  reformer: 
socially,  financially,  and  sentimentally. 
And  most  women,  at  least,  could  (if 
they  would)  say  with  the  Princesse  Ma- 
thilde,  *  Je  n'aime  que  les  romans  dont 
je  voudrais  etre  l'herome.J  Certain- 
ly, unless  for  some  special  reason,  no 
novel  of  which  one  would  not  like  to 
be  the  heroine  —  in  love  with  the  hero 
—  will  reach  the  hundred  thousand 
mark.  If  there  are  any  of  us  left  who 
regret  the  gentlemen  of  old  —  who 
still  prefer  our  Darcy  or  even  our 
Plantagenet  Palliser  —  we  must  write 
our  own  novels,  and  divine  our  own 
heroes  under  the  protective  coloring  of 
their  conventional  breeding.  For  they 
are  not  being  'featured/  at  present, 
either  in  life  or  in  literature. 
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BY   JOSEPH  HUSBAND 


EVERY  night,  at  exactly  eight  min- 
utes past  nine,  the  limited  roars 
through  the  village.  I  can  see  it  coming 
several  miles  away,  its  powerful  head- 
light fingering  rails  and  telegraph  wires 
with  a  shimmer  of  light.  Silently  and 
slowly  it  seems  to  draw  nearer;  then 
suddenly,  it  is  almost  above  me.  A 
wild  roar  of  steam  and  driving  wheels, 
the  wail  of  its  hoarse  whistle  at  the 
crossing,  and  then,  looming  black 
against  the  night  sky,  it  smashes  past, 
and  in  the  swing  of  drivers  and  connect- 
ing rods  I  think  of  a  greyhound,  or  a 
racehorse  thundering  the  final  stretch. 
High  in  the  cab  window  a  motionless 
figure  peers  ahead  into  the  night;  sud- 


denly he  is  blackly  silhouetted  by  the 
glare  of  the  opened  fire-door,  and  in 
the  orange  light  I  can  see  the  fireman 
swing  back  and  forth  as  he  feeds  his 
fire.  The  light  burns  against  the  flying 
steam  and  smoke  above;  then  black- 
ness —  and  now  the  white  windows  of 
the  Pullmans  flicker  past,  and  through 
the  swirl  of  dust  and  smoke  I  watch 
the  two  red  lights  sink  down  the 
track. 

Every  time  I  see  that  black  figure  in 
the  cab  I  wonder  how  far  he  can  peer 
ahead  into  the  night,  and  I  wonder  at 
the  perfect  faith  that  is  his:  faith  in 
silent  men  who  keep  the  semaphores 
lighted  and  true,  and  in  those  humble 
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servants  whose  constant  watchfulness 
guards  him  from  broken  rail  and  loosen- 
ed fish-plate.  Last  night  I  sat  beside 
him. 

It  was  not  my  limited  that  I  board- 
ed, but  a  faster,  greater  *  engine  that 
helps  to  rush  half  across  the  continent 
—  a  train  before  which  all  others  wait 
and  all  tracks  are  cleared.  I  stood  with 
the  Division  Superintendent  on  the 
platform  of  the  little  station  where  it 
must  pause  for  water.  Beyond  the  yard- 
lights  its  song  rose  clear  and  vibrant. 
With  a  flare  of  lofty  headlight  and  the 
grind  of  brakes  it  was  beside  us,  steel 
lungs  panting  heavily,  a  reek  of  oil 
sweating  from  heated  sides. 

The  engineer,  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
swung  down,  and  we  shook  hands  be- 
fore I  climbed  the  iron  rungs  to  the 
cab.  From  the  high  windows  I  watched 
him  oil  and  stroke  the  sinews  of  his 
monster.  Behind,  on  the  top  of  the 
tender,  the  fireman  was  filling  the 
tanks  with  a  torrent  of  water.  Then 
they  joined  me,  and  in  the  torchlight 
I  saw  the  black  studded  end  of  the 
boiler,  like  a  giant  cask-head,  a  tangle 
of  pipes  across  its  face;  water-gauge  and 
steam  dial  dimly  illumined  by  shaded 
bulls-eyes.  The  engineer  blew  out  the 
torch  and  climbed  into  his  seat.  Oppo- 
site him,  I  settled  into  mine,  the  fireman 
behind  me. 

There  was  the  thin  piping  of  a  whis- 
tle in  the  cab  and  the  engineer  slowly 
opened  the  throttle.  We  were  off. 
Rumbling  and  swaying  we  passed  the 
upper  windows  of  the  station.  Tele- 
graphers in  shirtsleeves  were  finger- 
ing their  instruments  beneath  shaded 
lights.  The  chill  of  the  frosty  night  air 
penetrated  the  cab,  and  I  buttoned  my 
coat  about  me  and  looked  ahead  into 
the  darkness.  We  were  gathering  head- 
way. A  string  of  freight  cars  on  a  sid- 
ing swept  behind  us;  already  the  lights 
of  the  village  were  far  behind.  Ahead 
of  the  long  body  of  the  locomotive,  ex- 


tending incredibly  beyond  the  small 
front  windows  of  the  cab,  the  track, 
hardly  visible  in  the  ray  of  the  head- 
light, terminated  suddenly  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  roar  of  drivers  and  ma- 
chinery was  deafening.  From  side  to 
side  the  engine  rocked  like  a  plunging 
derelict.  The  crashing  roar  grew  loud- 
er, loud  beyond  belief,  and  the  rocking 
and  trembling  almost  threw  me  from 
the  seat. 

The  fireman  slid  open  the  jaws  of  the 
fire-box,  flooding  the  cab  with  light  and 
heat.  Within,  the  flame,  white  to  pale 
daffodil  in  its  intensity,  twisted  like 
streams  of  fluid  in  the  draught.  Be- 
hind the  cab  the  black  end  of  the 
tender  rose  high  above  my  line  of  vi- 
sion, rocking  and  swaying  in  contrary 
motion  to  the  engine,  like  a  bulldog 
twisting  on  a  stick.  Balancing  on  the 
smooth  steel  floor,  the  fireman  stoked 
his  grate-bars,  his  shovel  feeding  spots 
where  the  coal  was  thinnest.  Then 
darkness  as  he  closed  the  doors  with 
his  foot.  Only  the  two  dim  lights  on 
gauge  and  indicator;  and  on  each  side, 
and  above,  the  stars  racing  evenly  be- 
side us.  I  looked  down  at  the  road  bed : 
it  was  flooding  past  us  like  a  torrent. 

*  Green.'    I  caught  the  word  above 
the  tumult. 

*  Green/  echoed  the  fireman. 

Far  ahead,  four  colored  lights  gleam- 
ed like  gems  against  the  sky.  Two 
rubies  below;  above,  another  ruby  and 
beside  it  the  pale  green  of  an  emer- 
ald. The  green  light  was  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  square. 

'Seventy-five  to  eighty.'  The  fire- 
man shouted  in  my  ear. 

'Block's  clear.  That  green  light 
gives  us  a  clear  track/ 

Already  the  block  semaphores  were 
behind  us.  Blinded  by  the  rush  of  air 
I  tried  to  see  the  track  ahead.  Like  a 
dark  avalanche  the  world  seemed  pour- 
ing under  our  pilot,  and  beneath  I  felt 
the  road-bed,  at  last  in  motion,  shiver- 
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ing  and  swirling  like  a  mill-race.  From 
under  the  engine  puffs  of  steam  shred- 
ded into  fog-rift,  white  in  the  light 
from  the  round  holes  beneath  the  grate 
bars.  And  through  the  two  great  cir- 
cles of  light  projected  by  them,  as  from 
a  stereopticon,  flickered  embankments, 
telegraph-poles,  hills  and  houses,  like  a 
reeling  cinematograph. 

'Green/ 

*  Green/  came  the  confirmation. 

The  fixed  green  star  shone  for  a 
minute  and  flashed  past. 

Faintly  I  heard  the  fireman  at  my 
ear. 

'Almost  ninety.' 

Long  ago  the  headlight  had  become 
useless  except  as  a  warning  of  our  ap- 
proach; we  were  past  the  farthest  range 
of  its  illumination  before  the  eye  could 
discern  what  lay  before  us.  Blind  and 
helpless  we  tore  on.  Broken  rail,  a  train 
on  the  crossing,  or  open  switch,  —  we 
would  never  see  it.  But  'green'  shone 
the  light,  and  wholly  trusting  in  the  si- 
lent men  who  flashed  to  us  their  word 
of  safety  we  never  faltered.  I  thought 
of  a  stalled  train  that  might  lie  sleeping 
on  our  rails.  But '  green '  was  the  light, 
—  their  thin  cry  through  the  long  night 
watches. 

The  engineer,  silent,  his  hand  finger- 
ing throttle  and  air-brake,  sat  huddled 
high  on  his  seat.  Through  his  goggles 
he  watched  the  blackness  ahead.  A 
brief  second's  time  to  set  his  brakes 
was  all  he  asked.  Far  off  in  the  great 
city  the  chief  dispatcher  was  follow- 
ing our  flight  mile  by  mile,  block  to 
block.  Over  the  wires  his  voice  and  the 
voices  of  his  helpers  told  the  rapid 
story  of  our  progress.  In  the  lonely 
tower  at  the  next  curve  some  one  would 
flash  the  green  beacon  to  our  straining 
eyes,  and  report  us  on  our  way.  To 
him  others  were  now  reporting,  giving 
him  the  certain  knowledge  that  our 


way  was  safe.  Keepers  of  the  safety 
of  our  path;  how  perfectly  we  trusted 
them;  how  great  and  unrewarded  is 
their  perfect  service. 

I  looked  back.  Behind,  the  Pull- 
mans cast  steady  squares  of  light  on  the 
racing  cut.  Here  was  our  freight.  Sons 
of  Mary;  even  more  blindly  they  trust- 
ed, 'peacefully  sleeping  and  unaware/ 

Sons  of  Martha;  they  were  beside 
me. 

'  Green/  they  chorused. 

Out  of  the  night  came  the  instant 
crash  of  the  westbound  express.  With 
a  blast  of  air  and  a  slamming  roar  it 
seemed  to  brush  us.  It  was  gone. 

Through  a  sleeping  village  we  tore 
on  with  a  wild  hoarse  cry.  Darkened 
windows  flashed  reflected  light.  A  sta- 
tion platform  whipped  past  our  heels; 
huddled  groups  of  people  pressed  back 
against  the  building. 

'Green!' 

Like  brilliant  stars  from  a  rocket 
gleamed  a  constellation  at  a  double 
crossing.  Ruby  drops  of  fire;  but  the 
pale  green  light  shone  steadily  above. 
The  wheels  hammered  on  the  crossing. 

Thicker  and  thicker,  like  colored 
fire-flies,  the  switch-lights  tangled  in 
a  maze.  We  were  entering  the  city. 
There  was  the  constant  rattle  of  switch 
points,  and  I  felt  the  growing  murmur 
of  the  streets.  On  either  side  buildings 
piled  up  in  shapeless  walls  like  a  can- 
yon; there  were  sudden  glimpses  of 
interrupted  streets,  waiting  street  cars, 
and  the  glare  of  arc  lights.  We  were 
slowing  down. 

Cleveland.  The  station  echoed  with 
the  iron  coughing  of  engines.  Men  and 
women  surged  between  waiting  trains; 
their  voices  mingled  in  the  uproar. 
The  departing,  the  returning;  men 
staggering  with  bags  and  suitcases,  wo- 
men with  little  children  in  their  arms. 
In  the  green  star  they  trusted. 
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THE  human  heart  has  an  unlimited 
appetite  for  tales  with  triumphantly 
happy  endings.  Not  in  cheap  melo- 
drama alone  are  thwarted  villainy  and 
rewarded  virtue  beloved.  I  sometimes 
please  myself  by  fancying  that  this 
taste,  like  most  of  our  deep,  unrea- 
soned preferences,  may  be  both  a  fore- 
cast and  the  means  of  its  own  fulfill- 
ment. Certain  schools  of  'new  thought ' 
claim,  I  believe,  that  the  Universal 
Mind  of  our  long  belief  is  a  subcon- 
scious mind,  compelled  by  the  law  of 
its  being  to  respond  to  human  sugges- 
tion almost  as  unerringly  as  our  own 
submerged  selves  may  respond.  While 
this  notion  strikes  us  old-fashioned  folk 
as  distinctly  impious,  a  kind  of  mag- 
ic not  to  dabble  in  rashly,  it  yet  has 
the  fascination  of  suggesting  to  auda- 
cious wits  a  plausible  method  of  re- 
moulding this  sorry  scheme  of  things 
closer  to  the  heart's  desire.  Perhaps 
we  all  would  be  glad  to  believe  that 
novelists,  by  setting  Providence  a  fre- 
quently repeated  example  of  stories 
with  happy  endings,  were  really  doing 
something  toward  making  this  world 
a  place  where  such  endings  are  the 
rule. 

All  this  is  prefatory  to  saying  that  in 
the  matter  of  suggesting  to  Providence 
the  great  desirability  of  confounding 
vice  and  recompensing  virtue,  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  active  of  our  writ- 
ers of  fiction.  Her  earliest  efforts  ap- 
peared on  the  *  sitting-room '  tables  of 
the  late  sixties,  between  the  covers  of 
Peterson's  and  Godey's.  Unreasoned 
and  immature  as  they  were,  those  very 
girl-y  stories  of  Fanny  Hodgson  were 
warmed  with  the  same  optimism  that 
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warms  T.  Tembarom 1  to-day.  If  there 
was  a  slight  falling-off  in  that  cheer 
later,  it  has  returned,  mellow,  seasoned, 
assured,  comforting.  We  may  find  this 
world  a  region  of  a  very  different  qual- 
ity from  the  straightforward  place  of 
rewards  and  punishments  which  she 
represents  it  to  be,  and  yet  enjoy  that 
representation  to  the  full. 

T.  Tembarom,  who  is  a  self-support- 
ing and  self-respecting  waif  on  the 
streets  of  New  York,  from  the  tender 
age  of  ten,  rises  from  selling  newspapers 
to  writing  for  them.  Just  as  he  achieves 
this  brilliant  success,  he  inherits  a  large 
fortune  and  a  fine  old  English  country- 
seat.  Of  course  there  is  a  missing  heir, 
who  turns  out  to  be  Tembarom's  own 
protege,  a  man  who  has  forgotten  his 
own  identity.  Of  course,  too,  while 
helping  the  heroine's  father  to  sell  an 
invention,  Tembarom  makes  a  fortune 
for  himself  that  renders  him  independ- 
ent of  the  inheritance  he  is  destined 
to  lose.  These  outlines  sound  crudely 
romantic,  but  the  book  is  written  with 
so  much  energy  and  affection,  such  a 
lavish  amount  of  good  detail  and  char- 
acterization, that  the  skeleton  of  the 
story  is  draped  almost  as  closely  as 
Dickens  used  to  drape  it,  and  with 
something  of  the  same  beguilement. 
No  modern  writer  would  dare  to  trifle 
with  his  reader's  patience  as  the  mas- 
ter-magician did,  nor  does  Mrs.  Burnett 
attempt  it,  but  her  unstinted  detail  is 
all  cheerful,  comforting,  humanly  pleas- 
ant stuff.  One  feels  the  better  for  it, 
just  as  one  feels  the  better  for  a  cup 
of  hot  tea  in  front  of  a  blazing  fire 
after  a  cold  and  windy  walk.  Good 

1  T.  Tembarom.  By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BUR- 
NETT. New  York:  The  Century  Co. 
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cheer,  of  which  the  Victorian  age  made 
so  much,  is,  in  fact,  the  prevalent  note 
of  her  work. 

This  good  cheer  has  'gone  out'  of 
late  years  in  life  as  well  as  in  literature. 
It  has  been  done  to  death  by  steam- 
heat,  apartment-houses,  over-eating  at 
restaurants,  and  feminism.  Reading 
Miss  Johnston's  Hagar,1  one  says  to 
one's  self,  'especially  feminism.'  For 
never  was  there  a  book  by  so  able  a 
writer  more  lacking  in  vitality,  spirit, 
fresh  air,  faith,  and  charity  than  this. 
It  is  excruciatingly  uninteresting. 

The  present  writer  is  merely  a  critic 
and  is  saying  nothing  about  the  femin- 
ist cause;  its  strength  and  its  weak- 
nesses are  all  beside  the  point.  But  as 
a  critic,  one  is  entitled  to  complain 
bitterly  if  a  favorite  artist,  becoming 
entangled  in  the  parasitic  mesh  of  a 
'cause/  loses  vision,  loses  charm,  loses 
touch.  Everybody  who  reads  at  all, 
knows  of  what  admirable  work  Miss 
Johnston  is  capable.  I  have  not  seen 
To  Have  and  To  Hold  since  it  came  out 
in  the  Atlantic  fourteen  years  ago,  but 
across  those  years,  and  among  two 
thousand  odd  novels  read  since  then, 
there  remains  to  me  still  the  sense  of 
its  grace  and  wit,  its  gay  excitement,  its 
intensity.  The  diction  of  Audrey  was 
even  more  distinguished  and  beautiful, 
while  Lewis  Rand  was  a  fine,  substan- 
tial piece  of  work.  But  Hagar  —  there 
are  no  living  people  in  Hagar,  no  ador- 
able phrases,  no  joy  of  life  or  art,  not 
even  any  sadness  that  is  poignant  and 
compelling.  Hagar  is  a  Southern  girl 
of  talent,  at  war  with  her  environment 
and  its  traditions.  She  is  pictured  as  a 
graven  image,  a  solemn  prig.  She  does 
her  domestic  duty  with  an  injured  air, 
and  successfully  secures  a  'life  of  her 
own'  on  the  side.  We  are  told  that  she 
enjoys  this,  but  there  is  no  atmosphere 
of  enjoyment  in  all  the  dreary  book.  It 

1  Hagar.  By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  Boston  &  New 
York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


is  infinitely  sad  to  get  so  little  fun  out 
of  doing  your  duty  as  Hagar  does.  Ulti- 
mately she  becomes  a  feminist  propa- 
gandist. The  hero  first  enters  on  page 
345  of  a  book  of  390  pages.  He  makes  a 
very  pallid  appearance,  and  it  is  just  as 
impossible  to  see  why  anybody  should 
love  him  as  to  see  why  he  should  love 
Hagar.  He  vanishes,  to  reappear  on 
page  383,  when  impending  death  leads 
Hagar  to  mention  that  she  is  glad  they 
are  going  to  die  together.  Unfortu- 
nately this  does  not  occur.  Presum- 
ably they  live  to  marry. 

This  is  Hagar's  idea  of  an  adequate 
love-scene:  'I  wish  a  child.  While  it 
needs  me  and  when  it  needs  me,  I  shall 
be  there.  .  .  .  Generally  speaking,  the 
Woman  Movement  has  me  for  keeps.' 

The  immediate  answer  of  normal 
man  to  such  a  pronouncement  at  such 
a  moment  should  be:  'It  is  entirely 
welcome  to  you  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned ! ' 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Creator 
could  not  make  a  feminist  whom  a 
man  could  love,  —  his  power  is  infinite, 
—  but  that  Miss  Johnston  has  failed 
to  do  so.  Surely  one  must  continue  to 
prefer,  as  a  specimen  of  vows  ex- 
changed, the  classical  example  offered 
by  the  Prayer-Book :  '  To  have  and  to 
hold,  from  this  day  forward,  for  better, 
for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish, 
till  death  us  do  part.' 

Do  not  these  words  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  heart  more  strongly  than 
Hagar's  mitigated  pledge?  And  will  it 
not  be  a  day  of  doom  for  all  the  hearts 
of  all  the  world  if  they  shall  cease  to  do 
so?  One  is  tempted  to  say  to  Hagar's 
sponsor,  — 

'Dear  Miss  Johnston,  whose  work 
we  have  loved  in  the  past  and  hope  to 
love  in  the  future,  why  do  you  sup- 
pose God  creates  artists?  The  subject 
deserves  your  reflection,  since  He  has 
made  you  one!' 
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The  note  of  feminine  revolt  recurs 
insistently  in  the  winter's  fiction.  The 
clever  girl  in  A  Modern  Eve  l  says, 
*  Freedom  is  the  word  I  like  best  in  the 
world,  as  the  word  constitution  is  the 
one  I  hate  best.'  Her  not-at-all-clever 
father  answers  simply,  *  God  and  nature 
are  very  constitutional,' — a  statement 
which  revolters  would  do  well  to  inves- 
tigate carefully.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  it.  The  book  also  contains 
an  admirable  picture  of  a  Victorian 
mother,  frail  and  dying,  who  wonders 
wistfully  who  will  pick  up  her  little 
domestic  burdens,  *  too  trivial  and  too 
many  for  masculinity  or  for  splendid 
strong  young  women  like  Ellen.' 

In  Anna  Borden's  Career,2  a  well- 
placed  and  attractive  girl  who  has  had 
social  success  on  two  continents,  wrecks 
her  life  in  a  fevered  search  for  those 
marvelous  *  moments  '  that  come  to  all 
young  things.  She  is  a  spectacular  ex- 
ample of  the  misery  a  maid's  free  will 
may  make  for  her.  The  author's  ma- 
terial is  very  interesting,  but  not  as  yet 
entirely  plastic  in  her  grasp.  Never- 
theless she  achieves  a  presentation  of 
caprice  that  is  rather  terrifying  to  the 
reader,  who  asks  himself  in  a  panic  if 
the  whimsical  and  attractive  girls  he 
knows  in  the  actual  world  can  really  be 
so  destitute  of  an  inner  life  and  guid- 
ing principles  as  this  one. 

In  Fatima's  career,3  Rowland  Thom- 
as works  out  an  amusing  inspiration. 
He  translates  militant  modern  woman- 
hood into  Egyptian,  with  distinguished 
success.  Fatima  is  one  of  the  restless, 
self-seeking  dames  who  must  be  served. 
They  are  much  alike,  whether  they 
flower  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  the 
Charles,  these  tiger-lilies.  Fatima  mar- 
ries a  Fool  who  can  amuse  the  popu- 
1  A  Modern  Eve.  By  MAY  EDGINTON.  New 
York:  F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 

8  Anna   Bordens   Career.   By   MARGABETHB 
MUNSTERBERG.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

*  Fatima.  By  ROWLAND  THOMAS.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


lace,  that  he  may  earn  money  for  her, 
but  she  makes  the  mistake  of  teaching 
him  to  admire  her,  which  is  fatal  to  his 
unconscious  art.  What  other  things 
Fatima  does  and  how  she  achieves  con- 
tentment with  her  life  and  her  Fool  are 
recorded  with  a  satire  too  humorous  to 
be  biting.  The  flavor  of  the  book  is  a 
compound  of  Arabian  Nights,  La  Fon- 
taine's Fables,  and  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post!  The  mixture  is  decidedly 
unlike  anything  else  we  have  had.  It 
can  be  recommended  to  any  masculine 
reader  with  whomHagar  has  disagreed. 

Undeniably,  there  is  literature  in  re- 
volt; undeniably  also  the  revolt  should 
be  seen  with  a  certain  humor  and  de- 
tachment in  order  to  make  anything 
worthy  the  name  of  literature,  unless 
of  course,  you  happen  to  have  the  pas- 
sion of  a  prophet,  which,  however,  is  as 
rare  as  humor  among  our  feminine 
reformers. 

The  Coryston  Family,*  Mrs.  Ward's 
new  novel,  literally  seethes  with  revolt 
of  every  description.  Lady  Coryston, 
the  fine  old  self-willed  mother,  is  up  in 
arms  because  her  children  are  not  more 
obedient  and  considerate.  All  the  child- 
ren rebel  more  or  less  against  their 
mother's  tyranny;  but  Lord  Coryston, 
the  eldest  son,  also  revolts  with  equal 
violence  against  property  in  general 
and  against  the  fact  that  his  mother 
withholds  from  him  the  estates  in  her 
gift.  This  is  inconsistent,  but  not  more 
so  than  revolutionaries  usually  are. 
Marcia,  the  daughter,  revolts  against 
the  deep  spirituality,  tending  to  fanat- 
icism, of  her  fiance.  The  youngest  son 
berates  his  mother  like  a  bargee  be- 
cause the  girl  he  loves  refuses  to  marry 
him.  This  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  poli- 
tician who  began  life  as  a  pit-boy,  re- 
volts against  the  ordered  traditions  of 
English  society,  yet  delights  in  achiev- 
ing a  personal  and  political  standing  in 

4  The  Coryston  Family.    By  MRS.  HUMPHRY 
WARD.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
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that  society  while  she  plays  gadfly  to 
as  many  of  its  members  as  she  may. 
John  Betts  and  his  wife  revolt,  to  the 
point  of  giving  up  their  lives,  against 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  sacramental 
theory  of  marriage.  All  this  tumult  and 
shouting  which  arrive  nowhither,  Mrs. 
Ward  transcribes  faithfully,  without 
taking  sides.  Each  point  of  view  is 
shown  to  have  its  own  justice;  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  are  rendered 
unto  him.  No  one  can  say  that  Mrs. 
Ward  preaches,  in  this  novel.  Faintly 
across  the  background  trails  the  mist 
of  the  author's  own  belief  that  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law  and  will  appease 
the  quarrel  between  the  young  genera- 
tion and  the  old  as  well  as  between  the 
warring  classes  of  society;  but  even  this 
preeminently  justifiable  view  is  not  in- 
sisted upon. 

This  surplusage  of  speculation  and 
rebellion  in  the  winter's  fiction  tempts 
one  to  issue  a  Bulletin  of  Tranquilizing 
Tales,  —  for  a  few  such  may  still  be 
found.  Very  comfortable,  as  well  as 
substantial,  are  Weir  Mitchell's  West- 
ways,1  Meredith  Nicholson's  Otherwise 
Phyllis,2  and  Mrs.  Watts's  Van  Cleve.3 

Westways,  which  has  an  especial 
interest  as  the  last  work  of  a  most  gen- 
ial and  versatile  mind,  is  a  leisurely 
story  of  companionable  people  of  good 
quality  who  lived  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  fifties  and  sixties.  Westways 
is  a  typical  country  home  of  that  peri- 
od, and  it  is  good  to  linger  there  with  a 
simple,  dignified,  likable  family.  These 
consoling  characteristics  belong  to  Mr. 
Nicholson's  dear  modern  Indiana  peo- 
ple also.  It  is  elderly  and  old-fashioned 
to  like  nice  people  in  novels,  and  one 
steels  one's  self  to  accept  a  great  many 
other  kinds,  sedulously  concealing  one's 

1  Westways.    By  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL.  New 
York:  The  Century  Co. 

2  Otherwise  Phyllis.    By  MEREDITH  NICHOL- 
SON. Boston  &New  York:  Houghton  MifflinCo. 

3  VanCleve.  By  MARY. S.  WATTS.   New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co. 


taste  for  the  decently  born  and  be- 
haved ;  but  the  taste  will  out  occasion- 
ally. Those  who  are  conscious  of  a  sim- 
ilar weakness  should  read  the  volumes 
just  mentioned.  The  author  of  Van 
Cleve  admits  more  foibles  and  exposes 
more  pretensions  than  Dr.  Mitchell  or 
Mr.  Nicholson,  but  the  social  scheme 
of  which  she  writes  is  founded  on  the 
stability  of  the  Van  Cleve  Kendricks 
and  the  Lorrie  Gilberts  as  on  a  rock. 
They  are  as  fine-grained  as  good  black 
walnut,  and  have  the  wearing  qualities 
of  the  excellent  body-Brussels  upon 
which  they  were  reared. 

One  is  tempted  to  add  to  these  vol- 
umes about  nice  people,  The  Truth 
About  Camilla,*  for,  while  Camilla  is 
frankly  an  adventuress  and  undeniably 
a  liar,  she  is  so  hard-working,  devoted, 
reliable  and  patient,  that  these  qualities 
stand  her  instead  of  more  shining  vir- 
tues, while  the  restrained  and  delicate 
humor  with  which  her  tale  is  told 
achieves  for  her  unusual  distinction. 

All  these  books  offer  a  carefully 
wrought  realism  as  well  as  refreshment. 
There  are  several  stories  of  slighter 
texture  that  are  sane  and  sweet.  The 
Taste  of  Apples ,5  boldly  avows  whole- 
someness  in  its  very  name,  and  the  fla- 
vor does  not  belie  the  title.  Mother's 
Son 6  is  the  brightest  love-story  of  the 
season.  Dave's  Daughter  7  is  a  billion- 
dollar  girl  whose  happiness  is  wrapped 
up  in  a  three- thousand-dollar  man.  It 
takes  two  romantic  New  England  spin- 
sters to  pilot  them  across  the  desert  of 
dollars  between,  and  bring  them  to  their 
joy.  Merrilie  Dawes 8  is  also,  approxi- 

4  The  Truth  About  Camilla.  By  GERTRUDE 
HALL.  New  York:  The  Century  Co. 

6  The  Taste  of  Apples.  By  JENNETTE  LEE. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

6  Mothers  Son.  By  BEULAH  MARIE  Dix.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

7  Dave's  Daughter.  By  PATIENCE  BEVIER  COLE. 
New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 

8  Merrilie  Dawes.   By  FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN. 
New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
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mately,  a  billion-dollar  girl,  but  she  is 
able  to  bring  her  own  love-affair  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  by  using  up  her 
fortune  to  support  a  'bear'  market 
when  her  lover's  stocks  are  raided. 
The  House  of  Happiness  1  bravely  pro- 
claims that  sanitariums  for  'Resters,' 
and  even  'Tubers,'  need  not  be  wholly 
destitute  of  cheer.  The  Golden  Rule 
Dollivers2  are  rampant  optimists  and 
very  good  company. 

Jack  London  and  Robert  Hichens 
have  not  hitherto  pointedly  aspired  to 
be  classified  as  sweet  and  sane,  but 
The  Way  of  Ambition 3  and  The  Valley 
of  the  Moon  4  undeniably  deserve  these 
gentle  adjectives.  Shall  an  orchid  bear 
apples?  —  inquires  the  puzzled  reader 
of  The  Way  of  Ambition.  Here  is  no- 
thing flame-spotted,  unholy,  decadent. 
It  is  domestic  literature,  a  forcible  ex- 
position of  the  fact  that  an  artist's 
work,  to  be  impressive,  must  be  direct 
from  his  spirit;  the  way  of  ambition 
being  the  path  of  failure. 

I  would  not  make  oath  that  The  Val- 
ley of  the  Moon  is  not  something  of  a 
fairy-tale,  yet  if  it  is  not  true,  it  ought 
to  be.  Billy  Roberts,  a  sweet-tempered 
teamster  who  occasionally  works  at 
prize-fighting,  and  his  wife,  a  pretty 
girl  who  does  'fancy  starch'  in  an 
Oakland  laundry,  sicken  of  the  town. 
The  wife  discovers  that  'poor  people 
can't  be  happy  in  the  city  where  they 
have  labor-troubles  all  the  time,'  so,  be- 
ing of  sound  country  stock,  the  two  set 
out  with  knapsacks  on  their  backs  to 
find  their  way  home  to  the  soil.  They 
are  not  yet,  you  see,  true  city-dwellers, 
or  they  would  throw  stones,  explode 
bombs,  and  demand  that  somebody 

1  The  House  of  Happiness.  By  KATE  LANGLEY 
BOSHER.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

2  The  Golden  Rule  Dollivers.    By  MARGARET 
CAMERON.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

8  The  Way  of  Ambition.  By  ROBERT  HICHENS. 
New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 

4  The  Valley  of  the  Moon.  By  JACK  LONDON. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 


better  their  condition.  The  book  is  a 
chapter  from  the  pilgrimage  of  our  na- 
tion back  to  the  land,  which  it  has  so 
lately,  yet  already  so  disastrously,  left. 
There  are  many  thousand  chapters  to 
be  written  in  that  book.  The  more  con- 
vincingly they  are  indited,  the  better 
for  us  all.  Perhaps  Jack  London  paints 
the  blessings  of  ranching  in  California 
in  high  colors,  but  the  subject  is  one 
that  tempts  to  emphasis.  The  book  is 
the  most  refreshing  its  author  has  writ- 
ten, and  even  if  over-roseate,  it  is  really 
practical.  When  Billy  Roberts  re- 
marks, after  sleeping  a  few  nights  in  the 
open, '  Gee!  I  don't  care  if  I  never  see  a 
moving-picture  show  again!'  he  puts 
his  finger  in  one  sentence  upon  the  dis- 
ease of  our  city-ridden  age  and  its  cure. 
Only  as  we  escape  the  horrors  that  we 
ourselves  have  created  in  the  towns 
can  we  free  ourselves  from  need  for  the 
opiate  we  have  devised  to  deaden  them. 
The  serious-mindedness  so  marked 
in  the  winter's  fiction  implies  a  falling- 
off  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  nov- 
els that  are  merely  entertaining,  as 
compared  with  the  output  of  a  year 
ago.  There  are  only  a  few  of  them  this 
year.  Rex  Beach  has  a  new  adventure- 
story,  The  Iron  Trail,5  and  Francis 
Lynde  a  lively  story  of  Western  poli- 
tics, The  Honorable  Senator  Sage-brush.6 
The  Poison  Belt 7  by  Conan  Doyle  gives 
a  hair-raising  account  of  the  earth's  pas- 
sage through  a  streak  of  tainted  ether. 
Grant  Richards  has  another  graceful 
and  amusing  story,  Valentine.8  This 
does  not  read  as  if  the  author  found 
it  such  a  lark  to  write  as  Caviare,  but 
it  is  light-hearted  and  entertaining. 

6  The  Iron  Trail.  By  REX  BEACH.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros. 

6  The    Honorable    Senator    Sage-brush.      By 
FRANCIS  LYNDE.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

7  The  Poison  Belt.  By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Co. 

8  Valentine.  By  GRANT  RICHARDS.  Boston  & 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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Maurice  Hewlett  is  not  usually  reck- 
oned as  a  stern  moralist,  but  the  final 
effect  of  Bendish l  is  to  sicken  the  read- 
er of  egotism.  The  book  is  a  study  of 
the  Byronic  type  and  period.  To  the 
twentieth  century,  both  seem  remote 
and  alien.  What  a  tiny  world  it  was, 
one  reflects,  in  which  a  character  of 
such  imperceptible  substance  could 
create  so  much  disturbance  as  the  real 
Byron  did,  or  as  Hewlett  attributes  to 
the  imaginary  Bendish.  But  perhaps 
the  real  Byron  weighed  more  than  Ben- 
dish.  The  latter  is  Sir  Willoughby  Pat- 
terne  greatly  enfeebled.  We  are  told 
that  Bendish  has  brains  and  ability, 
but  we  remain  unconvinced.  He  ap- 
pears merely  a  shallow  egotist  living 
in  a  world  of  one  dimension.  It  takes 
a  novelist  as  great  as  Meredith  to  in- 
terest us  very  keenly  in  such  a  per- 
sonality. Even  Hewlett's  customary 
allurements  of  style  fail  to  engage  the 
reader's  loyal  attention. 

Has  any  one  said  that  Galsworthy  is 
not  a  novelist  at  all,  but  a  poet?  The 
life  of  man  is  a  complicated  piece  of 
tapestry  made  up  of  many  interwoven 
threads;  a  novelist  usually  attempts  to 
convey  something  of  the  pattern,  col- 
oring, and  intricacy  of  the  whole;  a 
lyric  poet  unravels  and  holds  up  to 
view  a  detached  filament.  We  encour- 
age in  the  poet  the  single  eye  that  we 
deprecate  in  the  novelist.  The  Dark 
Flower  2  is  an  attempt  to  isolate  the 
passional  life  of  a  man  from  all  the 
other  elements  that  go  to  make  up  nor- 
mal human  existence;  to  present  a 
moving-picture  of  the  heart  of  an  indi- 
vidual of  temperament  and  talent  un- 
der that  influence  sometimes  so  sinister, 
sometimes  so  benign,  but  always,  while 
it  endures,  so  potent.  All  objective 
interests,  affairs,  art,  the  world  of  men, 

1  Bendish.  By  MAURICE  HEWLETT.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

2  The  Dark  Flower.    By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


are  practically  eliminated  from  consid- 
eration. The  book  divides  itself  into 
three  episodes,  spring,  summer,  au- 
tumn. It  exhibits  Mark  Lennan  the 
lad,  waking  to  his  first  knowledge  of  the 
authority  of  sex  under  the  influence  of 
a  woman  much  older  than  himself.  Her 
personality  is  nothing  to  him  —  for  a 
pair  of  tearful  blue  eyes  and  a  mass  of 
gold  hair  turn  his  heart  from  his  first 
worship  as  smoothly  as  the  rising  sun 
turns  the  sunflower's  head.  In  the 
tragic  passion  of  Mark  Lennan's  ma- 
turity we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whe- 
ther personality  really  counts  as  a  de- 
t^rminant;  and,  assuredly,  it  does  not 
so  enter  into  the  autumn  incident, 
where  his  blood  is  stirred  to  answer  the 
adoration  of  a  girl  because  she  is  young, 
and  because  he  too  would  fain  be  young 
again,  —  did  the  gods  allow,  —  or,  fail- 
ing that,  would  draw  Youth  to  him  and 
drink  again  from  its  enchanted  cup. 

For  the  purposes  of  The  Dark  Flow- 
er, Anna,  Olive,  and  Nell  are  but  ves- 
sels that  hold  the  wine  of  feeling.  This 
is  in  the  classic  tradition.  Galsworthy 
here  signifies  allegiance  to  the  Greek 
view  of  passion ;  the  breath  of  the  gods 
blows  in  from  the  void,  and  man  goes 
mad  in  consequence.  A  poet  is  always 
entitled  to  this  view,  I  take  it,  but  to 
argue  its  validity  for  a  twentieth-cen- 
tury novelist  is  to  proclaim  a  paganism 
that  humanity  has  fought  long,  if  inter- 
mittently. The  flesh  of  man  with  its 
vast  desires  has  been  moulded  by  the 
slow  effort  of  the  centuries  upon  a 
frame-work  of  duties,  principles,  and 
occupations,  even  as  these  our  muscles 
are  moulded  upon  our  very  bones.  If 
you  withdraw  that  skeleton,  the  help- 
less tendons,  the  strings  of  flesh  re- 
maining, are  left  quivering,  shapeless, 
unseemly.  They  no  longer  keep  the 
likeness  of  a  man. 

The  fault  of  The  Dark  Flower  as  a 
novel,  then,  is  that  Mark  Lennan  is  not 
drawn  in  the  image  of  complete,  active 
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man.  None  of  his  passions  save  the 
last  are  represented  as  holding  any  im- 
perative relation  to  the  rest  of  his  life. 
If  it  be  argued  that  this  lack  of  rela- 
tion is  the  cachet  of  passion,  the  answer 
is  obvious.  His  case  is  not  typical,  for 
not  many  men  are  called  upon  to  fight 
the  call  of  the  blood  with  sheer,  unaid- 
ed will.  Doubtless  if  they  were,  life 
would  contain  even  more  such  tragedies 
than  we  already  know  it  to  have;  but 
in  the  hour  when  a  man's  will  is  as  the 
wind's  will  and  reason  weak  as  water, 
there  are  thousands  of  unconsidered 
stays  and  ties,  threads  in  the  tapestry 
or  tendons  in  the  flesh,  whichever  sim- 
ile you  like,  that  serve  to  hold  him  if 
he  chooses  so  to  be  held,  until  the  '  brief 
madness '  has  blown  into  the  void  again. 

Of  course  a  lyric  poet  may  unravel 
whatever  thread  he  selects  for  contem- 
plation, but  a  candid  novelist  must 
admit  that  into  the  very  texture  of  life 
there  are  still  woven  more  restraints 
than  emancipations.  The  authors  of 
Youth's  Encounter l  and  The  Garden 
Without  Walls,2  who  occupy  themselves 
with  themes  somewhat  similar,  are 
more  novelists  than  poets,  by  which 
token  their  work  is  less  poignant  and 
moving  than  Galsworthy's,  although 
truer  to  the  whole  aspect  of  life. 

If  Mark  Lennan's  loves  are  in  the 
classical  tradition,  the  love  of  Melicent 
and  Perion,  brought  together  from  scat- 
tered fragments  in  old  chronicles  and 
retold  by  James  Branch  Cabell  in  The 
Soul  of  Melicent,3  is  a  very  perfect  spec- 
imen of  mediaeval  love.  The  real  con- 
tent of  classical  love  is  subjective,  its 
effect  on  the  lover;  the  real  content  of 
mediaeval  love  is  objective,  the  service 
rendered  to  the  beloved.  And  the  log- 

1  Youth's  Encounter.  By  COMPTON  MACKEN- 
ZIE. New  York:  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co. 

*  The  Garden  Without  Walls.   By  CONINGSBY 
DAWSON.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

*  The  Soul  of  Melicent.     By  JAMES  BRANCH 
CABELL.  New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 


ical  climax  of  the  former  is  the  pierc- 
ing instant  in  The  Dark  Flower  when 
Olive  Cramier's  husband  and  her 
lover  crouch  at  the  head  and  feet  of  her 
drowned  body,  'like  dark  creatures  of 
the  woods  and  waters  over  that  which 
with  their  hunting  they  had  slain.' 
The  logical  climax  of  the  latter  is  the 
instant  when  Perion  and  Melicent 
come  face  to  face  at  last,  after  long 
hardships  suffered,  death  outfaced  and 
dishonor  endured  in  the  name  of  their 
young  love,  and  Perion,  seeing  in  her 
another  than  the  wondrous  girl  whose 
image  he  had  cherished  through  hard 
years,  is  disappointed  first,  and  then  is 
swiftly  smitten  with  a  new  and  finer 
love,  reward  of  his  suffering  and  hers, 
which  may  safely  be  counted  on  to  re- 
compense the  faithful  and  unselfish 
servants  of  an  ideal. 

The  solid  value  of  romance,  its  actual 
worth  in  increasing  the  efficiency  and 
stability  of  human  nature,  is  very 
clearly  indicated  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween these  two  studies  of  two  widely 
varying  ways  of  love.  One  would  pre- 
fer, on  the  whole,  for  the  good  of  the 
race,  that  young  lovers  should  imitate 
the  case  of  Perion  and  Melicent.  Mr. 
Cabell  is  more  than  a  very  cunning 
artificer  in  lovely  words  and  a  stud- 
ent of  old  chronicles.  He  knows,  one 
guesses,  why  God  made  artists  —  that 
high  deeds  may  not  be  quite  forgotten, 
that  high  loves  may  be  kept  alive,  that 
the  way  of  the  flesh  may  sometimes  be 
shown  as  a  sun-path  to  us,  not  always 
as  a  dull  morass  beneath  the  moon. 

It  is  H.  G.  Wells's  chief  crime  against 
humanity  that  he  also  is  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  civilizing  value  of  romance! 
In  The  Passionate  Friends,4  he  essays 
the  theme  of  a  man's  whole  life  as, 
looking  back  upon  it  in  maturity,  the 
man  writes  it  out  for  his  young  son  to 
see  some  day.  It  is  a  book  of  conclu- 

4  The  Passionate  Friends.  By  H.  G.  WELLS. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
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sions.  It  is  a  little  mellower,  more  near- 
ly stable,  than  anything  Wells  has  yet 
offered  us.  And  yet,  with  all  the  man 
Stratton's  cogitation  over  his  own  his- 
tory, and  his  desire  to  record  its  mean- 
ing clearly,  he  misses  what  is,  for  the 
American  reader,  the  crux  of  the  whole 
story.  One  wonders  if  Wells  did  not 
miss  it  too? 

As  a  boy,  Stratton  loves  a  girl  who 
refuses,  later,  to  consider  him  as  a  mar- 
riageable possibility,  because  of  his  lim- 
ited means.  They  are  comrades  in 
mind  and  spirit,  perpetual  refreshment 
and  stimulus  to  each  other,  yet  she  de- 
liberately marries  a  man  of  great  wealth 
who  is  repugnant  to  her,  because  she 
wants  a  life  splendid  with  all  the  rich- 
ness, variety,  and  interest  that  wealth 
added  to  position  can  command  in 
England.  She  accuses  Stratton  of  be- 
ing *  greedy  and  ignoble'  because  he 
desires  marriage  with  her.  They  do  not 
meet  for  years,  but  become  lovers 
when  they  are  finally  thrown  together. 
The  jealous  husband  demands  an  en- 
tire separation  of  their  lives,  which  is 
necessarily  accorded.  Time,  travel,  the 
effort  to  help  other  people  to  a  better 
understanding  of  life  than  he  himself 
possesses,  finally  restore  Stratton  to  a 
certain  poise.  He  sees  at  last  that  'all 
our  lives  we  must  struggle  out  of  our 
pits;  that  to  struggle  out  of  our  pits  is 
this  life.  There  is  no  individual  life  but 
that,  and  there  comes  no  escape  here, 
no  end  to  that  effort  but  the  release  of 
death.  Continually  or  frequently  we 
may  taste  salvation,  but  never  may  we 
achieve  it  while  we  are  things  of  sub- 
stance. Each  moment  in  our  lives  we 
come  to  the  test  and  are  lost  again  or 
saved  again.  To  be  assured  of  one's 
security  is  to  forget  and  fall  away.' 

This  is  greater  insight  than  any 
other  of  Wells 's  characters  has  yet  at- 
tained. Stratton  finds  work  to  do  and 
a  woman  to  love;  he  marries,  has  child- 
ren, makes  a  life  and  a  home.  Later  an 
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accidental  meeting  with  Lady  Mary 
Justin  is  misinterpreted  by  the  jealous 
husband,  who  begins  suit  for  divorce. 
The  'splendid  life'  for  which  she  mar- 
ried no  longer  satisfies  Lady  Mary  and 
the  scandal  would  ruin  Stratton's  po- 
litical career,  so  she  kills  herself.  The 
husband  and  Stratton,  meeting,  realize 
that  between  them,  they  have  done  her 
to  death,  torn  her  to  pieces  no  less  than 
if  they  had  murdered  her  with  their 
hands.  Stratton  arraigns  jealousy  for 
having  done  this  thing,  arraigns  wo- 
man's position  in  the  world,  'the  vast 
tradition  that  sustains  and  enforces 
the  subjugation  of  her  sex.'  He  there- 
fore devotes  his  life  '  to  the  destruction 
of  jealousy,  and  of  the  forms  and  shel- 
ters and  instruments  of  jealousy,  both 
in  my  own  self  and  in  the  thoughts  and 
laws  and  usages  of  the  world.' 

This  is  impressive,  but  not  rational. 
For  if  woman  is  really  to  be  man's 
equal,  she  must  accept,  no  less  than  he, 
the  burden  of  her  own  mistakes.  She 
must  pay  her  own  penalties.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  her  sordid  story,  Lady  Mary 
deliberately  chose  to  sacrifice  young 
love  and  comradeship  to  her  concep- 
tion of  what  was  a  suitable  life  for  a  per- 
son of  her  birth  and  capacities.  In  the 
end  she  paid  the  price  demanded  for 
that  initial  mistake.  Her  life  was  not 
thrown  away  because  she  was  a  woman 
and  her  husband  was  a  jealous  brute, 
but  because  as  a  girl  she  was  avid  and 
greedy  of  splendid  living  —  and  greed 
in  those  who  should  know  better  is 
the  unpardonable  sin.  Stratton  never 
suspects  this  fundamental  truth,  and 
neither,  one  judges,  does  Wells.  For  all 
the  free  play  of  her  fine  intelligence,  for 
all  her  birth,  breeding,  bravery,  and 
ability,  Lady  Mary  is  blood-sister  to 
Undine  Spragg  of  Apex,  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's  latest  heroine.  Undine  wants 
things;  Lady  Mary  also  wanted  things, 
but  she  paid  for  having  them  as  Un- 
dine did  not  do.  The  mighty  merchant 
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with  whom  we  do  our  bargaining  has 
no  fixed  price.  He  asks  most  from  those 
to  whom  most  has  been  given. 

No  doubt  Wells  would  scorn  mediae- 
val love  and  the  fantastic  loyalties  of 
Perion  and  Melicent,  but  out  of  his  own 
work  we  may  convict  him.  It  was  a 
wiser  than  Wells  who  wrote  of  Ro- 
mance, — 

Thou  art.  in  sooth,  that  utter  Truth 

The  careless  angels  know! 

In  The  Custom  of  the  Country,1  we 
have  neither  revolt  nor  passion.  The 
emotion  lying  under  Mrs.  Wharton's 
powerful  lens  is  feminine  greediness. 
Undine  Spragg  is  embodied,  indiscrim- 
inate appetite.  From  first  to  last,  her 
desires  are  the  only  determining  factors 
in  her  evolution.  Undine  not  only  did 
not  have  a  soul,  but,  unlike  her  name- 
sake, she  never  acquired  one,  although 
if  the  love  of  mortal  man  could  have 
bestowed  this  grace  upon  her,  she  might 
have  possessed  an  indefinite  number. 
Her  marital  career  she  began  in  Apex, 
with  one  Elmer  Moffatt  for  a  partner, 
so  early  in  life  that  her  rich  but  respect- 
able parents  were  able  to  have  the  mar- 
riage dissolved  speedily  by  sheer  force 
of  their  objections  to  the  match.  After 
three  divorces  and  a  death,  the  cycle 
of  Undine's  experiences  returns  upon 
itself,  and  in  the  end  she  remarries 
Elmer  Moffatt,  who  has  become  a  rail- 
road king. 

In  lavishing  her  undoubted  compe- 
tence as  a  novelist  upon  this  unseemly 
history,  Mrs.  Wharton  exercises  a  re- 
straint that  is  really  marvelous.  She 
reports  without  comment  and  without 
rancor  a  checkered  career,  leaving  it 
for  the  reader  to  say  that  Undine  is  a 
monster  because  nothing  she  achieves 
is  valued  by  her  after  she  discovers 
that  other  people  have  things  they 
value  more.  Undine  herself  always 
believes  that  she  *  wants  the  best.' 

1  The  Custom  of  the  Country.  By  EDITH 
WHABTON.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Strange  doors  open  to  her  beauty.  Her 
second  marriage  allies  her  to  a  poet 
and  places  her  in  the  inner  circle, 
4  dowdy  and  exclusive/  of  old  New 
York;  and  her  third  gives  her  assured 
position  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 
But  she  understands  the  prejudices  of 
the  latter  community  as  little  as  she 
understood  the  principles  and  pass- 
words of  the  former,  and  only  her 
fourth  marriage  gives  her  what  she 
really  desires,  namely,  the  power  to 
buy  everything  in  the  world  that  can 
be  bought.  On  the  last  page  she  is 
seized  with  a  sudden  ambition  to  be  an 
ambassadress,  and  learns  to  her  dis- 
comfiture that  neither  beauty  nor  in- 
fluence nor  millions  can  procure  for  her 
this  distinction,  because  'they  won't 
have  divorced  ambassadresses.'  The 
author  leaves  her  gnawed  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  role  denied  her  is  the 
one  part  she  was  really  created  to  play. 
Not  all  Mrs.  Wharton's  art  can  make 
Undine  agreeable  company.  She  is  a 
horrible  warning,  but  perhaps  will  only 
seem  so  to  those  who  need  no  such  ad- 
monition. 

Down  Among  Men 2  is  one  of  those 
books  whereof  the  perceptive  critic 
speaks  eagerly  yet  reluctantly.  There 
is  so  much  real  fire  in  it  —  the  fire  of 
youth  that  has  seen  and  suffered  — 
so  much  vitality  and  passion,  that  one 
grows  chary  of  petty  comments.  When 
you  visit  a  sick  soldier  in  a  hospital, 
you  do  not  tell  him  that  he  is  unshaven 
or  that  he  would  be  a  better  warrior  if 
he  had  a  different  hair-cut.  And  yet 
words  and  phrases  are  the  weapons  of 
him  who  wars  with  the  pen,  and,  especi- 
ally in  the  first  quarter  of  this  book, 
before  the  writer  thoroughly  warms  to 
his  work,  there  are  so  many  instances 
of  the  wrong  word  carefully  sought  for, 
so  many  sentences  made  awkward  and 
difficult  with  the  evident  intention  of 


2  Down  Among  Men.    By  WILL  LEVINGTON 
COMFORT.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co. 
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making  them  piercing  and  impress- 
ive, that  the  reader  cries  abruptly  to 
the  writer,  *  Man !  Sharpen  your  tools ! 
Don't  try  to  carve  with  dull  chisels! 
You  want  to  do  a  big  thing.  You  have 
here  a  big  thing  to  do.  Don't  mess 
about  with  inadequate  instruments!' 
As  the  story  sweeps  on,  however,  the 
reader  forgets  his  carping;  the  style 
becomes  simpler  and  more  vivid,  the 
affectations  fall  away.  About  the  au- 
thor's conception  there  is  never  any 
lack  of  vividness. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  making  of  a 
man  from  a  youth  of  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness and  talent.  Being  a  war-cor- 
respondent in  Asia,  he  is  made  by  the 
roughest  and  hardest  means  Asia  has 
at  command.  War  shapes  him,  and 
hardships;  insults  and  injustice;  the 
sight  of  blood  and  death  and  corrup- 
tion; wounds,  fever,  and  fear  of  failure. 
He  is  steeped  in  the  unspeakable 
mire  of  the  Orient,  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  herded  coolies,  fouled  with 
their  loathsome  rags.  Yet  he  experi- 
ences also  friendship  and  favor;  he 
achieves  the  thing  he  is  fiercely  strug- 
gling to  achieve,  and,  later,  he  is  shaped 
by  success,  by  clubs  and  comrades, 
cards  and  alcohol;  later  still  by  God's 
out-of-doors  and  the  gift  of  a  great 
affection.  All  this  brings  him  to  a  con- 
ception of  God's  fatherhood  and  man's 
brotherhood.  Up  to  this  point  all  the 
emotion  of  the  tale  is  genuine  and  very 
strong.  The  writer  offers  us  the  cup  of 
life,  and  there  is  blood  in  the  cup.  But 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  rings  false. 

The  girl  who  loves  this  youth  —  and 
their  idyl  is  as  genuine  as  John  Morn- 
ing's suffering  —  is  told  by  a  man  who 
believes  that  John  Morning  has  in  him 
the  making  of  a-*  world-man,'  that  love, 
marriage,  and  consequent  contentment 
(yet  why  assume  contentment  as  the 
sequel  of  marriage?)  will  ruin  the  work 
of  brotherhood  to  which  he  is  called, 
while  the  torture  of  a  withheld  love  will 


complete  his  experience  of  human  suf- 
fering. At  the  cost  of  melancholia  and 
finally  death  to  herself,  the  girl  offers 
him,  as  she  believes,  to  humanity.  He 
is  an  unwilling  and  uncomprehending 
victim  of  this  experiment,  but  one  feels 
that  the  writer  accepts  the  sacrifice  for 
him  and  has  faith  in  the  arbitrary  mak- 
ing of  prophets  after  this  fashion.  This 
climax  is  repellent  and  unreal,  mawk- 
ish, in  fact.  Because  of  it,  the  reader  re- 
fuses to  believe  in  John  Morning  as  a 
world-man,  and  the  reader  is  right. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  the  author  of 
Down  Among  Men  how  God  does  make 
his  prophets.  For  one  thing,  it  would 
take  too  long;  for  a  second,  I  do  not 
profess  to  know  all  the  facts;  for  a  third, 
he  would  not  believe  me.  But  I  can 
tell  him  that  the  finishing  touches  are 
not  put  on  competent  prophets  in  the 
fashion  he  represents.  To  be  indeed  a 
brother  to  all  the  world,  one  must  share 
in  all  respects  the  common  lot.  If  he 
knew  this  and  falsified  the  values  of  his 
story  purposely,  he  deserves  the  abate- 
ment thus  occasioned  in  his  work's 
worth.  If  he  does  not  know  it,  one  can 
only  be  sorry  that  he  wrote  this  book 
now  instead  of  a  dozen  years  hence, 
when  the  mental  ferment  will  be  over 
and  the  wine  of  his  thought  run  clear 
from  the  lees.  Nevertheless,  one  does 
not  cavil  in  this  fashion  at  insignifi- 
cant or  feeble  work.  Whatever  distor- 
tions or  diminutions  one  may  perceive 
in  Down  Among  Men,  it  has  much  of 
both  beauty  and  virility.  The  writer 
is  searching  for  an  explanation  of  life 
and  comes  close  to  finding  one  that  has 
satisfied  many  saints  and  many  sages. 

The  author  of  The  Yoke  of  Pity l  per- 
ceives very  clearly  that  philosophers 
are  created  by  one  process  and  proph- 
ets by  another,  but,  unlike  the  historian 
of  John  Morning's  development,  he  has 

1  The  Yoke  of  Pity.  By  JULIEN  BENDA.  Trans- 
lated by  GILBERT  CANNAN.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 
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small  use  for  prophets.  The  book  is  a 
wonderfully  vivid  presentation  of  the 
simple  fact  that  profound  mental  ac- 
tivity of  the  creative  type  cannot  co- 
exist with  that  strong,  selfless  emotion 
for  which  we  have  no  better  name  than 
pity.  The  hero  twice  experiences  pity 
as  a  passion.  In  the  first  instance,  he 
suffers  vicariously  for  the  mistress  he 
has  ceased  to  love,  but,  aided  by  natural 
fickleness  he  overcomes  his  own  com- 
passion and  pursues  his  intense  men- 
tal life,  undisturbed,  through  marriage 
and  fatherhood,  until  his  only  child 
becomes  a  victim  of  hopeless,  though 
not  fatal,  disease.  Then,  indeed,  the 
heart  takes  its  revenge.  In  spite  of  him- 
self, he  lives  in  and  for  the  child.  The 
concentrated  life  of  the  mind  becomes 
less  and  less  possible  to  him  as  he  gives 
himself  more  and  more  to  paternal  love 
and  passionate  sympathy.  He  accepts 
this  new  and  selfless  life,  acknowledg- 
ing that  as  love  wills,  so  it  must  be,  but 
in  his  secret  soul  he  is  still  of  the  school 
of  Nietzsche.  Had  it  been  possible  for 
him  to  remain  self-centred,  neglectful 
of  the  child,  he  would  be  glad,  for  the 
old  life  of  ideas  calls  him  still,  and 
seems  to  him  more  beautiful,  more 
valuable,  than  the  existence  of  abnega- 
tion he  has  accepted  in  his  own  despite. 
Many  of  M.  Benda's  French  and 
English  critics  have  denied  the  life- 
and-death  opposition  he  maintains  be- 
tween 'the  religion  of  ideas'  and  'the 
religion  of  pity/  but  such  denial  is  real- 
ly a  confession  of  ignorance  as  to  the 
conditions  of  intellectual  creation  and 
the  selfless  life.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
one  must  pay  the  price  demanded  for 
any  supreme  experience,  whether  intel- 
lectual or  emotional.  Choose  as  Nietz- 
sche did,  and  you  will  doubtless  end 
as  he  in  the  mad-house.  Choose  as  M. 


Benda's  hero,  and  you  will  never  be  an 
epoch-making  philosopher.  On  the 
whole  the  race  needs  tender  fathers 
more  than  mad  philosophers,  and  what 
the  race  needs,  we  become.  Why,  then, 
such  a  fuss  about  it?  M.  Benda  is  in 
revolt,  as  Nietzsche  was,  against  the 
laws  of  the  spirit's  very  life.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  pick  a  very  pretty  quarrel  with 
these  conditions,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  overthrow  them. 

When  books  are  like  these,  full  of  the 
color,  the  sharpness,  the  pang  of  living, 
criticism  of  them  speedily  passes  into 
criticism  of  life  itself — which,  per- 
haps, is  always  vain.  To  turn  from 
The  Yoke  of  Pity  to  Roads  from  Rome  l 
is  to  pass  from  a  sun-beaten,  white 
high-road  into  the  coolness  and  peace 
of  a  high-hedged,  ancient  garden.  If 
you  tire  of  reading-matter  that  sur- 
rounds you  with  the  atmosphere  of 
crude  revolt,  of  feministic  egotism,  of 
half-baked  altruism,  of  pitiful  greed, 
of  spiritual  uncertainty  and  feebleness, 
of  the  philosophy  of  self-assertion, — 
in  short,  if  the  faithful  reflection  of  our 
modern  world  wearies  you,  as  well  it 
may,  take  up  this  little  book.  It  is  ex- 
quisitely written ;  it  has  the  disregard- 
ed charms  of  delicacy,  simplicity,  and 
ethical  certainty;  it  handles  fragments 
of  the  life  of  ancient  Rome  somewhat 
as  Pater  handled  them  in  Marius.  Mrs. 
Allinson  is  more  tenderly  human  and 
less  fantastic  than  the  Pater  of  Imag- 
inary Portraits,  whom  she  of  course  re- 
calls. One  does  not  know  how  many 
readers  there  are  left  upon  our  noisy, 
dusty,  smoke-stained,  hotel-and-fac- 
tory-spotted  earth  for  little  books  like 
this  one,  but  one  hopes,  wistfully,  that 
there  are  more  than  casually  appear. 

1  Roads  from  Rome.  By  ANNE  C.  E.  ALLINSON. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co, 
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WE  could  go  to  school  by  either  of 
two  ways.  We  could  follow  the  drive 
down  to  the  gate  and  take  the  road 
east  for  nearly  quarter  of  a  mile  and 
then  turn  south  for  a  mile,  at  the  end 
of  which,  where  the  section  roads  cross- 
ed, we  should  find  the  schoolhouse. 
Taking  this  way,  we  would  go  along 
between  barb-wire  fences,  bordered 
with  a  shaving  of  scant  prairie  grass, 
and  when  we  got  to  the  top  of  one  hill 
we  saw  another  just  like  it  before  us. 
The  advantages  of  this  way  were  almost 
entirely  social.  Other  children  came 
and  went  along  the  road,  and  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  exchanging  views  on 
current  topics  with  them  —  they  knew 
a  great  deal  that  we  did  not  know  — 
and  of  getting  tags  at  successive  gates. 
The  scanty  traffic  of  the  road  afforded 
varied  interests,  too,  as  well  as  a  chance 
of  rides  with  the  good-natured  drivers 
who  overtook  us.  Many  different  kinds 
of  men  went  along  that  road,  but  there 
was  rarely  one  who,  if  he  had  any  room 
at  all  to  spare  or  any  horse-strength, 
did  not  pull  up  when  he  was  beside  us, 
with  a  'Whoa'  and  a  push  on  the 
creaking  brake,  and  a  cordial  'Want  a 
ride?'  —  the  word  we  had  been  wait- 
ing for.  If  it  did  not  come,  he  was  a 
mean  thing,  and  the  boys  made  de- 
monstrations in  the  rear  of  the  wagon 
to  illustrate  their  opinion. 

The  social  intercourse  of  the  road 
had  an  added  attraction  because,  as 
we  did  not  usually  take  that  way,  we 
were  regarded  by  the  others  as  company 
of  a  sort,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
their  hospitality.  We  took  the  road 


when  it  was  wet  weather,  or  in  winter 
when  the  snow  was  deep  or  soft,  or 
when  some  impulse  of  sociability  led 
us  to  walk  home  with  the  other  children. 
At  other  times  we  cut  down  through 
the  orchard,  — a  very  convenient  thing 
to  do  at  the  right  season,  —  and  then 
along  a  farm-road  beside  a  cornfield, 
over  the  half-mile  fence,  and  finally 
across  a  quarter-section  of  original 
prairie,  still  unbroken.  That  way  was 
a  half-mile  shorter  than  the  other  and 
we  were  encouraged  to  take  it  in  suit- 
able weather,  for  one  of  the  vague  or 
unuttered  becauses  of  which  grown- 
ups had  always  an  endless  store  in 
mind. 

Aside  from  its  convenience  this  path 
offered  many  allurements.  It  was  sur- 
prising that  we  reached  school  at  all, 
there  was  so  much  to  see  along  the  way. 
The  orchard  itself  —  from  the  time 
when  the  burnished  mahogany  of  its 
tops  changed  to  the  faint  rosiness  of  the 
closed  buds  and  then  to  the  cool  pink  of 
the  open  blossoms,  and  we  breathed 
hard  and  deep  all  the  way  through 
it  to  get  all  possible  of  this  enriched 
air,  until  the  day  when  the  last  wagon 
had  driven  around  to  gather  up  the 
'  down  apples '  —  offered  us  a  hundred 
reasons  for  staying  along  the  way. 
If  nothing  else  delayed  us,  we  —  Mary 
and  I,  that  is,  not  the  boys  —  must 
take  a  bouquet  for  the  teacher  or  for 
the  home  decoration  of  our  desks, 
where  the  stems  were  thrust  precari- 
ously into  a  topply  bottle  or  into  the 
shallow  depths  of  the  ink-well.  The 
bouquet  came  from  a  Ben  Davis  or 
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Limbertwig  tree,  though;  the  most 
reckless  person  would  not  sacrifice  a 
Jonathan  or  Red  June  possibility. 

The  orchard  once  passed,  we  sped 
along  pretty  rapidly  by  the  milder 
attractions  of  the  cornfield  and  the 
farm-road,  unless  a  butcher-bird  on 
wire-fence  or  hedge-tree,  or  a  harm- 
less blue-racer,  or  a  toiling  family  of 
tumble-bugs,  made  us  pause.  No  one 
has  written  a  book  about  tumble-bugs, 
although  they  are  much  more  inter- 
esting than  the  intelligent  bees.  If  a 
snake  were  certainly  harmless,  Henry 
and  John  conscientiously  killed  it, 
even  at  the  risk  of  tardiness.  If  it  bore 
the  dreadful  tradition  of  being  deadly 
poisonous,  they  let  it  escape. 

We  should  have  liked  one  of  those 
new-fashioned  schools  where  the  pu- 
pils arrive  at  their  own  sweet  will,  as 
often  at  eleven-thirty  as  at  nine.  We 
never  found  a  teacher  of  that  charm- 
ing attitude  of  mind.  Ours  always  had 
a  predilection  for  keeping  us  after 
school  —  or  worse  still,  at  recess  —  to 
make  up  delinquencies,  or  making  us 
write  our  names  in  a  pcena  list  on  the 
blackboard.  One  discerning  teacher 
made  Henry  write  out  the  family  list 
—  knowing  doubtless  that  within  the 
family  circle  vicarious  punishment  does 
not  long  remain  merely  vicarious. 

Beyond  the  cornfield  a  barb-wire 
fence  waited  to  be  crossed.  Any  one 
who  has  crossed  a  barb-wire  fence,  at 
least  any  one  who  wears  the  garments 
of  civilization,  knows  what  exigencies 
and  problems  that  offers.  But  after 
the  fence  came  the  stretch  of  prairie 
grass.  Half  the  flavor  of  going  to  that 
country  school  would  have  been  lost 
had  we  not  had  the  experience  of  cross- 
ing the  wild  grass  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings.  That  made  a  frame  into  which 
all  the  events  of  the  day  were  set. 

There  were  early  summer  mornings 
when  the  grass  was  only  shoe-high, 
soft  and  springy  under  foot  and  de- 


liciously  green,  and  the  calls  of  the 
meadow-larks  dotted  its  quiet  here 
and  there,  and  we  could  n't  help,  how- 
ever good  our  intention,  darting  out 
of  our  way  for  just  a  minute  to  pluck 
a  violet  or  a  wild  verbena  or  a  horse- 
pipe  to  take  apart  and  stick  together 
again;  June  mornings  when  the  sweet 
wild  strawberries  colored  the  south- 
ward-sloping hillside  and  we  barely  es- 
caped being  late  to  school,  our  fingers 
and  lips  telling  the  tale  of  our  forag- 
ing, even  at  that;  September  morn- 
ings when  we  found  bulrushes  ripe- 
brown  in  the  slough  our  path  skirted, 
and  chased  each  other  with  stiff,  dry 
bristles  of  jimson  weed;  late  autumn 
mornings  when  the  tardy  sunrise  red- 
dened all  the  lovely  pink  in  the  drying 
bunches  of  prairie  grass,  even  while 
the  frost  lay  on  the  yellow  upper  blades, 
and  we  raced  with  the  wild  tumble- 
weeds,  and  reached  school  all  prickly 
with  broken  bits  of  tickle-grass  se- 
creted in  unreachable  places  among 
our  garments. 

There  were  autumn  evenings,  when 
all  the  grass  lay  pale  under  a  dead 
gray  sky  and  the  strange  cry  of  the 
fleeing  wild  geese  came  down  to  us 
from  far  up  in  the  grayness,  and  we 
sped  along  home  to  a  warm  supper 
and  a  cozy  indoors.  There  were  sunny 
winter  days,  with  the  grass  crisp  under 
foot  and  a  bright  blue  sky  curving 
over  the  rose  and  the  buff  of  the  prairie 
—  or  else  over  acres  of  bright  snow, 
smooth  and  unbroken  save  where  a 
man  had  been  sent  along  to  make  a 
path  for  us.  And  then  early  spring 
again,  and  the  wild  geese  going  back, 
joyful  this  time  we  thought,  and  the 
floating  V  of  the  wild  ducks,  and  the 
green  creeping  up  from  the  roots  of 
the  grasses,  and  the  sharp,  satisfying 
smell  of  burning  cornstalks  in  the  air. 
These  and  a  thousand  other  things 
formed  the  experiences  which  led  us  up 
to  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  in  the 
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morning,  and  caught  us  up  there  again 
in  the  evening,  when  we  had  finished 
quips  and  pungent  courtesies  with  the 
other  children  at  the  schoolhouse  door 
and  set  off  on  our  own  road. 

The  schoolhouse  itself  differed  from 
the  hundreds  that  have  appeared  in 
literature,  in  that  it  had  not  a  single 
romantic  element  in  its  construction 
or  surroundings.  Its  little  square  yard 
was  enclosed  by  a  smooth  wire  fence 
and  the  moth-eaten  remnants  of  an 
osage-orange  hedge,  and  was  set  out 
with  a  few  cottonwoods  and  box-eld- 
ers, still  small.  A  long  hitching-rack, 
the  bark  all  worn  away  from  the  poles 
by  the  teeth  of  *  mully-grubbing '  hor- 
ses and  the  feet  of  young  acrobats, 
surrounded  it,  and  a  stile  allowed  us  to 
cross  the  fence  —  of  more  use  for  social 
purposes  however  than  for  this,  since 
no  one  would  wait  to  cross  a  stile  when 
it  took  only  an  instant  to  roll  under 
the  fence.  The  schoolhouse  sat  by  the 
road,  and  I  suppose  it  could  be  called 
a  ragged  beggar  sunning,  since  the 
shade  was  scanty  and  it  was  never  all 
in  repair  at  once.  It  was  of  the  general 
proportions  of  a  Greek  temple,  but  the 
resemblance  to  a  Greek  temple  was  not 
close.  It  bristled  fiercely  with  lightning- 
rods,  a  sign  of  the  successful  loquacity 
of  some  agent  or  of  the  scientific  faith 
of  the  school  directors.  And  there  was 
a  covered  well-house  at  the  side  of  the 
yard. 

The  well-house  was  mainly  a  show, 
however.  For  when  the  rope  was  not 
broken  the  well  needed  cleaning,  —  for 
reasons  frankly  explained  by  the  child- 
ren,—  and  when  the  water  was  drink- 
able the  windlass-handle  was  gone  or 
the  bucket  was  staved  in.  These  things 
did  not  matter,  however.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  pity  if  the  well  had  been 
always  usable,  because  then  we  could 
not  have  brought  the  water  from  the 
Browns'  well,  half  a  quarter  down  the 
road.  A  journey  to  the  Browns  was  a 


rare  excursion,  especially  for  us  smaller 
children,  since  the  big  boys  and  girls 
were  too  likely  to  arrogate  the  privilege 
to  themselves.  The  Browns  had  not 
only  a  well,  but  a  loom  where  a  grand- 
mother worked,  weaving  rag-carpets, 
and  a  cider-mill  and  a  sorghum-press 
and  a  leach,  trickling  off  lye  for  soft 
soap.  There  was  always  reason  for  hang- 
ing around  to  watch  some  interesting 
operation.  The  Browns  made  sauer- 
kraut too,  and  had  a  smokehouse,  and 
there  was  always  something  going  on 
there  which  did  not  occur  at  our  house, 
and  which  added  to  the  joy  of  going 
for  water. 

We  drank  a  great  deal  of  water,  I 
believe.  There  was  scarcely  an  hour 
on  a  spring  day  when  some  public- 
spirited  one  was  not  offering  to  pass 
the  water  or  to  fetch  a  fresh  bucket 
from  the  Browns'  well.  The  ceremony 
of  passing  the  water  added  some  of  the 
charms  of  social  intercourse  to  our 
academic  pursuits.  It  was  almost  like 
serving  afternoon  tea.  The  passer  put 
on  little  graces  and  manners  and  took 
the  opportunity  to  exchange  persiflage, 
sometimes  involving  a  sly  liquid  retort, 
with  the  passees.  We  made  it  a  point 
to  show  our  fastidiousness  by  drink- 
ing as  close  to  the  handle  as  possible, 
a  spot  which  was  supposed  to  be  se- 
questered. Nine  tenths  of  us  drank 
from  that  place. 

As  it  seems  to  me  now,  the  elements 
of  this  section  of  our  education  con- 
sisted of  the  following  things:  slate- 
rags,  the  Fifth  Reader,  notes,  passing 
the  water,  headmarks,  what  the  big 
girls  said,  Blackman  and  a  torn  dress, 
spilled  ink,  and  pokeberry  substitute, 
the  big  boys,  apples,  staying  in,  speak- 
ing pieces  on  Friday,  cube  root,  the 
dinner-bucket,  geography,  —  the  book, 
not  the  science,  —  partial  payments, 
chronological  recapitulations.  I  sup- 
pose we  learned  a  few  other  things,  but 
these  are  all  I  remember.  They  are 
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the  projecting  mountain-tops  above 
the  general  mist  of  education.  Being 
educated  is  a  hazy  sort  of  thing  any- 
way. 

As  to  the  slate-rag,  the  least  said  the 
soonest  mended.  But  no  object  con- 
nected with  our  early  intellectual  de- 
velopment stands  more  clearly  before 
my  mental  vision  than  that  slate-rag 

—  a  fabric  in  dull  grayish  black  with 
an  accompanying  odor  of  Araby  — 
and  the  small  vial  of  water  which  all 
housewifely  little  girls  affected.  I  can't 
claim  that  I  was  housewifely,  but  I 
was  easily  made  emulous  in  any  line; 
and  in  fact  there  are  many  purposes 
not  domestic  to  which  water  may  be 
put.   So  I,  too,  had  my  little  bottle  of 
water.  In  a  jocular  or  vindictive  mood, 
you  filled  your  bottle  to  the  brim  and 
then  after  you  had  reached  your  seat 
you  put  your  thumb  on   its   mouth, 
turned  casually  in  the  direction  of  some 
one  deserving  such  an  attention,  and 
pressed  down  on  your  thumb.  A  simple 
law  of  physics  took  care  of  the  result 

—  though  not  always   of  the  conse- 
quences.  That  was  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  using  a  bottle  instead  of  keep- 
ing water  in  the  ink-well  —  where  we 
never  kept  ink.  The  teachers  were  too 
cautious  for  that.  There  were  children 
who  did  not  rise  to  the  plane  of  owning 
bottles  of  water  at  all,  but  used  a  con- 
venient natural  resource.     And  there 
were  some  who  did  not  have  slate- 
rags,  but  used  their  sleeves.     But  on 
the  other  hand  there  were  priggish 
little  girls,  now  doubtless  high  in  the 
profession   of  domestic  science,   who 
flaunted  their  pride  in  the  number  and 
size  and  shade  of  their  slate-rags,  to  a 
disgusting  degree. 

I  suppose  there  was  a  time  in  the  life 
of  every  slate-rag  when  it  was  white 
and  dry  and  odorless.  But  that  was  an 
intimation  of  immortality  early  for- 
gotten. I  generally  had  Augusta  Hor- 
locher  (pronounced  Highlocker)  for  a 


seat-mate.  Seatmateship,  I  may  say  in 
passing,  has  many  elements  of  matri- 
mony, and  like  it  requires  mutual  for- 
bearance and  complementary  virtues. 
Augusta  was  a  domestic  soul  who  spent 
more  time  in  washing  up  the  desk  and 
putting  my  things  over  on  my  own  side 
than  she  did  in  learning  definitions. 
When  Augusta  emptied  the  water- 
bottle  it  was  always  for  a  worthy  pur- 
pose. I  can't  say  the  same  for  myself, 
but  I  helped  her  —  having  got  permis- 
sion to  communicate  —  with  complex 
fractions.  Poor  Augusta  never  got  be- 
yond decimals.  She  washed  her  slate 
assiduously,  but  between  times  she 
never  could  get  the  answer. 

I  hardly  know  why  it  is  the  Fifth 
of  all  the  Readers  which  I  distinguish 
in  memory,  except  that  the  Reader  we 
were  interested  in  was  never  the  one 
out  of  which  we  were  at  the  time  sup- 
posedly learning  to  read,  and  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  already  tiresomely 
familiar,  but  one  ahead  of  that,  which 
we  borrowed  from  the  big  girls  to  read 
at  our  desks.  The  Fifth  Reader  was  in 
advance  of  us  longer  than  any  of  the 
others,  so  of  course  I  knew  it  best  of 
all.  There  was  a  Sixth  Reader,  we  had 
heard,  but  it  was  like  a  digamma  or 
an  ideal:  no  one  had  ever  really  seen 
one.  Even  the  big  girls  never  reached 
it. 

Learning  to  read  meant  learning  to 
read  aloud.  It  did  n't  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  we  learned  to  get  the 
meaning  from  a  *  selection '  by  reading 
it  to  ourselves.  The  thing  was  to  be 
able  to.  pronounce  the  words  out  loud 
and  to  give  the  definitions  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page.  There  were  two  rules 
for  reading.  One  was  to  let  your  voice 
fall  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  and  not 
to  read  over  a  comma;  the  other  was 
to  read  all  words  in  italics  very  loud, 
those  in  capitals  fortissimo.  That  was 
a  rule  we  could  appreciate.  There  was 
a  result  to  which  definite  measurement 
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could  be  applied.  In  the  Fourth  Reader 
was  a  soft  little  poem  which  ended 
with  a  tender  epitaph,  printed  in  small 
capitals;  we  came  out  strong  on  that 
epitaph.  When  we  read  in  concert, 
as  we  were  fond  of  doing  for  reasons 
which  the  sociologist  and  pedagogist 
know,  one  could  have  heard  'SOME- 
BODY'S DARLING  LIES  BURIED 
HERE/  forty  rods  away. 

Did  you  ever  get  a  note  in  school  ?  — 
from  a  boy?  —  from  a  big  boy?  I  sup- 
pose there  are  other  experiences  in  life 
that  are  comparable  to  this,  but  cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  else  at  that  time 
which  combines  the  same  elements, 

—  dramatic,  embarrassing,  gratifying, 
triumphant,  delicious,  queer.  Not  that 
there  was  anything  in  such  a  note  — 
the  outside,  as  the  missive  first  came 
to  view,  was  much  more  thrilling  than 
the  contents.   But  the  very  sight  of  it 

—  penciled  on  rough  blueish  scratch- 
paper,  and  ragged-edged  and  rumpled 

—  as  it  was  flipped  across  an  inter- 
vening space,  or  offered  slyly  behind  a 
geography,  or  dropped  on  the  desk  as 
the  writer  went  up  to  the  A  spelling 
class,  gave  a  sensation  not  to  be  dup- 
licated in  any  later  years.    The  con- 
tents, I  regret  to  say,  were  insignificant, 
negligible.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
big  boys  learned  more  about  the  art  in 
time.  But  the  mere  fact  of  getting  such 
a  note,  of  having  it  written  to  yourself, 
of  forecasting  the  contents,  of  having 
the  other  girls  see  you  get  it,  all  that 
in  addition  to  the  exciting  fear  that 
the  teacher  might  see  —  once  she  made 
a  girl  read  a  note  out  loud !  —  filled  the 
moment  with  peculiar  emotion. 

Notes  had  a  family  connection  with 
apples  which  appeared  mysteriously 
on  your  desk  or  were  offered  slyly 
at  recess,  with  gum-drops,  —  available 
only  on  Monday,  since  people  went  to 
town  only  on  Saturday,  —  with  being 
chosen  in  Clap-In-and-Clap-Out,  with 
valentines  in  the  valentine  box,  with 


i         viuei 


distinguished  attentions  in  Drop-the- 
Handkerchief  and  such  games,  and  — 
acme  of  romance!  —  with  your  name 
carved  by  some  one,  bold  and  un- 
ashamed, on  some  one's  desk.  The 
pleasures  of  the  affair  were  largely 
factitious,  however.  The  notes  which 
looked  so  promising  and  had  nothing 
in  them  were  typical  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. It  was  all  like  Clap-In-and-Clap- 
Out  or  Miller-Boy.  It  was  very  exciting 
and  gratifying  to  be  chosen,  but  after 
you  had  settled  down  in  partnership, 
shyly  uncomfortable  and  unable  to 
think  of  anything  to  say,  the  game  was 
largely  over  for  you  —  no  more  excite- 
ment, no  suspense;  you  were  merely 
an  onlooker  on  life.  Your  partner  in 
discomfort  became  very  unattractive, 
and  you  rather  envied  those  not  yet 
chosen.  As  you  looked  around  you  saw 
no  one  you  liked  less  than  the  boy  who 
had  chosen  you. 

Cube  root  and  partial  payments 
were  the  two  great  mountain  peaks 
of  the  science  —  I  had  almost  called 
it  the  art  —  of '  arithmetic.  Many  a 
climber  faltered  and  failed  before  he 
reached  the  dizzy  heights  of  their  sum- 
mits. To  have  mastered  them  was  to 
have  a  reputation  for  scholarship  and 
intellectual  attainment,  not  only  in  the 
school  but  in  the  whole  neighborhood, 
and  even  in  adjoining  ones,  which 
nothing  could  shake.  When,  at  a  ci- 
phering-match,  after  other  competi- 
tors had  been  following  the  easy  paths 
of  cancellation  and  long  division,  you 
called  for  'cube  root'  with  an  easy 
nonchalant  air,  an  audible  breath  of 
admiration  came  from  the  ranks  of 
your  allies,  and  visible  consternation 
mingled  with  awe  spread  among  your 
foes.  It  was  almost  glory  enough  for 
one  life.  When  you  came  to  the  last 
great  problem  in  partial  payments  — 
a  Titanic  problem,  a  problem  to  set 
Homeric  heroes  — and  you  were  chosen 
by  the  teacher  to  put  it  on  the  black- 
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board  for  the  benefit  of  the  class,  it 
was  a  half-day's  work.  You  were  ex- 
cused from  all  other  classes  while  you 
wrought  at  it.  You  essayed  a  modest 
demeanor  while  you  explained  it  to  the 
unsuccessful  ones,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
support. 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  destiny  that  after  all  this 
preparation  you  should  never  be  in  the 
position  of  a  large  creditor  with  such 
a  problem  to  solve,  and  that  a  bank- 
clerk  can  sum  up  all  your  little  finances 
with  a  few  clicks  of  an  insignificant 
machine.  I  supposed  at  such  moments 
of  glory  that  in  my  riper  years  I  should 
spend  a  part  of  every  morning  com- 
puting interest  and  courteously  ac- 
cepting partial  payments.  So  much  of 
our  practical  education  is  useless  to 
us. 

Chronological  recapitulations  afford- 
ed a  chance  to  achieve  the  same  sort 
of  scholarly  triumph  that  partial  pay- 
ments did.  Studying  history  meant 
reading  along  hazily  about  this  and 
that,  with  only  one  thing  really  clear, 
namely,  that  the  United  States  was 
always  right,  no  matter  what  it  was 
doing,  and  whoever  interfered  was 
wrong,  — wickedly,  shamelessly  wrong. 
We  came  out  on  solid  ground  about  once 
a  month,  however,  when  we  reached  a 
chronological  recapitulation.  Here  were 
concrete  facts,  isolated,  to  be  sure,  and 
rather  meaningless;  but  *  committing' 
them  was  a  definite  task,  to  which  we 
could  buckle  down  with  a  satisfying 
effort  of  will.  When  learned,  they  were 
to  be  written  in  a  long  list  on  the  black- 
board. You  wrote  them  by  putting 
down  all  the  dates  first,  in  a  wavy  dis- 
jointed line,  and  then,  beginning  at  the 
top,  you  set  in  order  the  appropriate 
happenings.  Sometimes  you  forgot, 
and  left  gaps  in  the  progress  of  events, 
where  important  dates  stood  alone, 
begging  for  facts  to  prove  their  distinc- 
tion. Something  happened  in  1775, 


you  meditated  with  chalk  on  lip  —  but 
what  was  it  ?  A  chronological  recapitu- 
lation was  a  leveling  process,  where  all 
events  assumed  precisely  the  same  im- 
portance. It  was  a  kind  of  historical 
multiplication  table.  Sometimes  the 
class  recited  the  list  in  concert,  —  a 
popular  form  of  recitation  which  made 
individual  weakness  inconspicuous. 

The  performance  began  in  full  cho- 
rus: — 

1607,  Virginia  was  settled  at  James- 
town. 

1609,  Henry  Hudson  navigated  the 
Hudson  River. 

1610,  Starving  time  prevailed  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

But  only  a  quartette  survived  into 
the  eighteenth  century,  two  of  these 
fell  in  the  hardships  of  colonial  life, 
and  only  a  soloist  sighted  the  French 
and  Indian  war.  Glory  waited  the  solo- 
ist, however,  and  in  so  difficult  a  feat 
as  this  the  failure  of  the  others  was  re- 
garded as  something  to  be  condoned. 

There  were  other  chances  for  aca- 
demic distinction,  such  as  the  writing 
lesson,  in  which,  however,  proficiency 
was  of  a  distinctly  low  order,  —  Au- 
gusta had  a  beautiful  copy-book  and 
never  spilled  her  ink,  —  and  head- 
marks,  which  one  could  achieve  in 
either  reading  or  spelling.  The  glory 
which  went  with  headmarks  was  not 
of  so  fine  a  type  as  that  which  was 
attained  through  partial  payments  or 
chronological  recapitulations,  but  still 
one  would  not  be  without  it.  Even  in 
speaking  pieces  one  could  attain  a  sort 
of  eminence,  though  in  this  as  in  all  ar- 
tistic achievement,  the  result  was  less 
definite  and  logically  certain  than  in 
the  pursuit  of  pure  scholarship.  After 
you  got  used  to  speaking  pieces  there 
was  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  it.  I  got 
my  pieces  largely  from  Chambers'  Cy- 
clopedia of  English  Literature,  where  I 
found  many  a  thing  that  suited  my 
fancy,  at  least;  whatever  other  merits 
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they  lacked,  they  had  the  virtue  of 
variety.  But  I  suspect  the  audience 
liked  them  much  less  than  the  selec- 
tions from  the  ragged  Speaker  Number 
Three,  which  came  into  requisition 
weekly. 

As  I  recall  the  process  of  education 
now,  the  lunch-basket  seems  to  occupy 
a  disproportionately  large  place  in  it. 
The  receptacle  was  more  frequently  a 
bucket,  —  we  preferred  to  say  bucket, 
though  most  of  the  children  said  pail, 
—  since  a  bucket  stood  the  physical 
strain  better  than  a  basket,  and  was 
more  easily  replaced  from  month  to 
month.  A  great  many  different  situa- 
tions and  dramatic  interests  and  phy- 
sical joys  and  sorrows  were  connected 
with  that  daily  dinner-bucket.  From 
the  moment  when  Maldy  or  my  mother 
packed  it  brim-full  in  the  morning 
and  tucked  in  the  special  red-bordered 
make  of  napkin  which  was  devoted  to 
school  use,  until  we  dropped  the  empty 
bucket  inside  the  kitchen  door  at  night 
and  were  promptly  bidden  by  Maldy 
to  pick  it  up  and  put  it  away,  it  was, 
one  might  say,  an  active  element  in 
our  lives.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  daily  —  semi-daily,  in  fact  —  ques- 
tion as  to  who  was  to  carry  it.  Dra- 
matic and  emotional  possibilities  hov- 
ered about  this  problem,  which  was  no 
simple  one.  It  involved  intricate  issues 
of  precedence  and  succession  and  privi- 
lege, and  physical  superiority  and  age 
and  sex,  and  who  did  it  last,  and  vigor 
of  conscience  and  proportion  of  ap- 
petite, and  some  occasional  problems 
which  no  system  could  foresee  or  pro- 
vide for. 

Mary  shamelessly  pleaded  privilege 
of  sex  and  age.  But  I,  being  a  suffra- 
gist by  birth  and  so  prideful  as  to  be 
loath  to  acknowledge  physical  inferior- 
ity, accepted  my  turn  as  a  matter  of 
principle  and  only  contended  that  I 
should  not  have  more  than  my  turn. 
Having  brothers  is  a  great  quickener  of 


moral  courage.  One  day,  Henry,  who 
was  at  times  sophistical  beyond  belief, 
proved  by  some  masculine  system  of 
logic  that  if  women  ought  to  vote  I 
ought  to  carry  the  bucket  as  often  as 
both  he  and  John:  and  they  set  the 
lunch  at  my  wrath-paralyzed  feet  and 
went  racing  off.  The  spirit  of  Debo- 
rah and  Semiramis  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  descended  upon  me.  I  placed  the 
bucket  in  a  fence-corner,  hid  it  with 
a  clot  of  tickle-grass,  and  went  high- 
mindedly  on.  The  look  on  the  faces 
of  the  boys  when  they  discovered  my 
act  sustained  me  in  many  an  hour  after- 
ward; and  they  never  tried  the  experi- 
ment again.  After  being  generously 
supplied  from  our  neighbors'  buckets 
at  noon,  we  resurrected  our  own  lunch 
on  the  way  home  and  ate  it  in  restored 
amity,  tinged  with  respect  on  the  part 
of  the  boys,  I  was  pleased  to  notice. 
Henry  carried  the  bucket  home. 

That  was  not  the  only  time  when  we 
found  ourselves  dinnerless.  Sometimes 
through  real  forgetfulness  or  genuine 
misunderstanding  of  the  transporta- 
tion system,  the  packed  bucket  re- 
mained standing  on  the  kitchen  table, 
and  we  were  left  at  noon,  or  rather  at 
recess,  for  no  one  could  wait  until 
noon,  unsupplied  with  what  seemed  at 
times  to  be  the  main  object  of  going  to 
school.  The  result,  however,  was  far 
from  tragic.  The  readiness  with  which 
the  other  children  divided  their  own 
resources  and  laid  their  offerings  before 
us,  was  entirely  characteristic  of  the 
temper  of  the  prairie.  I  had  never  been 
in  the  Eckharts'  house  and  never  would 
be,  but  I  ate  with  cordial  relish  their 
cold  boiled  eggs  and  their  pieplant  pie, 
with  its  subconscious  flavor  of  sauer- 
kraut. The  relish  was  partly  superin- 
duced by  curiosity,  however.  This  was 
a  fine  opportunity  to  test  the  contents 
of  other  dinner-buckets,  on  which  we 
had  looked  with  curious  and  specula- 
tive eye. 
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Some  of  the  children  had  the  custom 
of  trading  select  morsels  in  moments 
of  cordial  intimacy;  but  that  was  for- 
bidden by  the  authorities  at  our  house, 
I  did  n't  know  why.  We  could  n't  even 
exchange  apple-cores,  after  the  plea- 
sant social  manner  of  the  Huffs  and 
Browns.  I  tried  it  once,  exchanging 
the  luscious,  translucent  heart  of  a 
Jonathan  for  the  dry  remains  of  a  Ben 
Davis,  mysteriously  but  unmistakably 
flavored  with  sausage  and  that  bread- 
and-buttery  taste  which  is  undesirable 
except  in  bread  and  butter.  I  was  n't 
sure  but  there  was  a  taste  of  Huff  on 
it  too.  After  that  experiment  it  was 
easy  to  obey  the  injunction  not  to  ex- 
change. 

But  on  the  occasions  when  we  were 
thus  the  objects  of  public  charity,  we 
courteously  sampled  everything  that 
came  our  way,  from  the  rich  brown- 
topped  coffee-cake  of  the  Eckharts  — 
again  with  the  sauerkraut  flavor  —  to 
the  cold  biscuits  with  only  milk  and 
sugar  for  *  spread,'  proffered  by  the 
poor  Burnhams  whose  father  was  a 
renter.  The  opportunity  was  as  valu- 
able as  a  whole  course  in  sociology. 
The  Huffs  were  renters  too,  but  they 
had  mince  pie  and  always  a  little  glass 
of  preserve. 

In  bad  weather  or  on  rainy  days, 
the  lunch  pervaded  the  whole  noon- 
hour,  reappearing  at  intervals  and 
filling  in  the  interstices  of  Clap-In-and- 
Clap-Out,  or  charades.  At  these  times 
we  set  our  provisions  on  the  desk-tops 
and  began  the  meal  with  some  show  of 
ceremony.  On  other  days,  when  the 
normal  excitement  of  Blackman,  or 
Dare-Base,  or  coasting,  called  us,  we 
dispatched  our  lunches  so  rapidly  that 
they  hardly  seemed  to  have  existed  at 
all,  and  took  a  prompt  departure  for 
the  outdoors,  holding  a  final  slice  of 
bread  and  jam  aloft  on  a  smeary  palm, 
and  eating  it  into  a  neat  curve  around 
the  edges.  The  most  conscientious 


member  of  the  family  was  always  left 
to  put  away  the  remains.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Mary  put  ours  away. 

The  real  epicure  of  the  school  was 
Augusta  Horlocher.  All  pictures  of  the 
noon  hour  are  pervaded  by  her.  Au- 
gusta in  a  mood  of  easy  friendliness, 
cracking  her  hard-boiled  eggs  —  the 
pickled  limes  of  our  time  —  on  the 
forehead  of  her  intimate  for  the  day, 
or,  in  a  period  of  soul-aloneness,  on 
her  own  brow;  Augusta  scraping  the 
greater  part  of  the  preserves  over  to 
one  corner  of  a  slice  of  bread,  so  that 
the  last  bite  should  be  preeminently  the 
best;  Augusta  eating  roll-jelly  cake  and 
reveling  in  the  mechanical  process,  fol- 
lowing round  and  round  its  snail-like 
convolutions  without  once  removing  it 
from  her  lips  until  the  centre  was  reach- 
ed; Augusta  retiring  with  her  choi- 
cest morsel  to  a  quiet  corner  where  no 
covetous  glance  could  seem  to  urge  her 
to  divide;  pictures  like  these  showed 
an  art  of  enjoyment  which  none  of  the 
rest  of  us  ever  attained. 

It  was  through  the  big  girls,  I  believe, 
that  the  major  part,  the  really  desir- 
able part,  of  our  education  was  carried 
on.  They  had  attained  a  wisdom  of 
life  which,  amid  the  reserve  practiced 
by  the  elders  at  our  house,  I  despaired 
of  ever  reaching.  The  big  girls  knew  so 
many  things  which  I  did  riot  know, 
and  which  in  fact  no  one  at  our  house 
seemed  to  know.  It  behooved  me  to 
be  hanging  about,  listening  to  what 
they  had  to  say  to  each  other,  —  only 
they  so  often  whispered,  —  and  pick- 
ing up  any  savory  crumb  of  knowledge 
that  they  kindly  dropped  for  me. 

What  greatness  the  big  girls  pos- 
sessed! They  were  so  worldly-wise,  so 
authoritative.  I  can't  remember  that 
they  shone  academically;  they  often 
bore,  very  lightly,  too,  the  ignominy 
of  being  in  classes  with  us,  and  even 
at  that  by  no  means  outstripping  us. 
They  even  had  to  be  *  put  back'  on  oc- 
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casion.  But  at  recess  and  noon  it  was 
different.  Then  we  dropped  into  our 
proper  place  and  they  rose  to  theirs. 
No  one  else  can  ever  be  so  grown-up 
as  they  were.  Every  sign  of  maturity 
about  them  was  a  wonder. 

Augusta  was  really  more  impressed 
than  I  was.  All  other  incentives  to 
ambition  had  passed  over  Augusta, 
leaving  her  unmoved;  but  the  ambition 
to  grow  up  bit  her  hard.  When  she 
should  have  been  committing  her  spell- 
ing-lesson, she  was  slyly  but  seriously 
piling  her  hair  on  top  of  her  head.  And 
she  spent  much  time  sitting  out  to  the 
end  of  the  seat  and  letting  her  skirt 
hang  straight  down  until  it  reached 
the  floor,  so  that  it  would  look  long 
and  grown-up.  She  would  look  down 
at  this  expanse  of  trailing  garment,  feel 
her  small  stack  of  hair,  and  wave  the 
fan  made  from  a  leaf  cut  neatly  out  of 
her  copy-book  and  carefully  wimpled, 
and  have  the  most  blissful  feelings. 

As  for  me,  I  coveted  the  knowledge 
of  the  big  girls  more  than  I  did  their 
years.  There  was  Amanda  Huff.  I 
learned  a  good  deal  from  her  while  she 
sat  in  front  of  me.  Amanda  was  quite 
sixteen,  an  age  which  we  understood 
marked  an  epoch  in  feminine  experi- 
ence. She  was  going  to  stop  school 
pretty  soon,  she  was  so  big.  Even  now 
she  very  readily  stayed  out  for  house- 


cleaning,  or  the  baby,  or  washing.  Joe 
Withers  went  to  see  her  every  Sunday 
night,  and  Monday  morning  in  school, 
having  got  permission  to  *  speak  *  to  ask 
the  grammar  lesson,  she  told  me  all 
that  had  happened  the  night  before. 
Her  information  marked  clearly  the 
stages  in  Joe's  courtship,  a  progress  to 
which,  to  do  her  justice,  Amanda  was 
offering  no  obstructions.  I  was  a  young 
confidant,  but  a  very  responsive  one. 
I  learned  a  good  deal  from  Amanda. 
But  when  I  began  to  tell  it  to  my  mo- 
ther she  spoke  of  having  my  seat 
changed,  and  I  divulged  no  more.  My 
mother's  views  on  education  by  experi- 
ence were  limited. 

Amanda  was  married  the  next  year, 
and  so  lifted  above  companionship 
with  me  forever.  I  never  attained  the 
state  of  being  a  big  girl  myself,  because 
my  sojourn  in  the  school  was  too  short. 
So  I  never  could  know  their  feelings 
or  their  glory.  They  were  still  looking 
down  on  me  as  a  little  girl,  I  have  no 
doubt,  when  on  a  June  Mast  day'  I 
stacked  my  other  books  and  my  slate 
upon  my  geography  as  a  foundation, 
and  carried  them  across  the  prairie 
quarter-section  for  the  last  time. 

There  were  masses  of  blue  spiderwort 
and  white  anemone  down  by  the  slough 
that  day,  I  remember,  and  ripe  straw- 
berries among  the  grass. 
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IN  all  the  discussions  which  I  have 
heard  on  the  nature  of  women,  there 
are  two  main  difficulties.  First,  it  is 
very  hard  for  us  to  talk  at  all  without 
considerable  heat.  We  may  begin  cool- 
ly enough,  but  in  the  end  we  are  pretty 
sure  to  work  up  to  a  vehemence  quite 
different  from  that  with  which  we  han- 
dle a  purely  academic  question.  The 
fact  is,  the  question  is  not  a  purely  aca- 
demic one,  it  is  an  intensely  practical 
and  personal  one,  for  it  concerns  itself 
in  a  very  radical  and  searching  way 
with  one  of  the  things  we  most  deeply 
prize  —  family  life  in  the  home. 

This  is  what  is  really  involved  in 
every  answer  to  the  question.  Here  is 
Mr.  W.  L.  George 1  telling  us,  that  be- 
cause woman  is  one  kind  of  person, 
therefore  the  home  has  been  and  is  her 
worst  enemy.  Here  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Tayler 2 
assuring  us  that  because  she  is  another 
kind  of  person,  therefore  the  home  is 
and  must  be  her  salvation.  Which  are 
we  to  believe? 

It  is  surely  an  odd  situation.  We  are 
surrounded  by  women.  Half  of  us  are 
women  ourselves,  and  yet  we  are  in 
serious  doubt  as  to  what  women  essen- 
tially are.  Perhaps,  though,  'serious 
doubt '  is  the  wrong  phrase.  '  Distract- 
ing controversy '  would  be  better.  For 
few  people  seem  really  in  doubt.  Al- 

1  Woman  and  To-morrow.   By  W.  L.  GEORGE. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton.     1913.     See  also  his 
Atlantic  article,  December,  1913. 

2  The  Nature  of  Woman.  By  J.  LIONEL  TAYLER. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.    1913. 
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most  every  one  has  very  firm  opinions, 
and  yet  no  one  appears  to  have  the 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  readily 
transmissible  to  others.  Argument  does 
not  change  people's  opinions,  there- 
fore: it  only  heats  them  up  just  where 
they  stand. 

And  even  if  we  escape  this  heating 
process,  and  are  able  to  regard  the 
matter  with  some  placidness  of  spirit, 
there  is  still  a  second  difficulty  to  meet, 
in  a  lack  of  the  right  kind  of  data.  I 
say  the  right  kind,  because  we  all  have 
data  enough,  of  a  certain  sort.  Indeed, 
this  is  one  trouble.  On  matters  some- 
what remote,  knowledge  of  which  has 
to  be  achieved  with  some  effort,  we 
are  apt  to  be  fairly  teachable,  ready 
to  accept  expert  opinion  —  almost  too 
ready.  But  where  some  of  the  facts  are 
matter  of  daily  observation,  we  are 
rather  apt  to  make  hasty  judgments 
and  then  stick  to  them  firmly  —  for 
have  we  not  seen  with  our  eyes?  and 
are  not  our  eyes  as  good  as  another's? 
We  draw  sweeping  conclusions  from 
the  instances  which  have  happened  to 
arrest  our  attention,  and  when  others 
confront  us  we  ignore  them  or  dispose 
of  them  as  exceptions.  There  is  in 
particular  a  natural  tendency  to  as- 
sume that  the  qualities  we  see  in  any 
species  are  qualities  fixed  in  that  spe- 
cies. For  example,  I  may  have  become 
familiar  with  geraniums  as  I  have 
seen  them  in  window-gardens,  where 
they  have  shown  a  lankiness  of  stem 
and  prominence  of  pot  that  impresses 
me  unpleasantly.  I  say,  'I  hate  gera- 
niums. They  have  lanky,  rheumatic- 
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looking  stems,  and  yellowish  leaves  that 
fall  off,  and  no  blossoms  to  speak  of.' 
But  if  I  chance  to  see  geraniums  grow- 
ing in  California,  I  shall  have  to  con- 
struct my  idea  of  them  de  novo. 

Now  our  ideas  about  women  are  very 
much  in  the  condition  of  my  postulated 
idea  about  geraniums.  There  are  a 
good  many  different  window-gardens 
where  women  are  growing,  and,  ac- 
cording to  those  we  happen  to  have 
observed,  our  conception  of  woman 
will  vary.  And  though  California,  as  it 
chances,  is  offering  to  women,  as  well 
as  to  geraniums,  a  new  environment, 
it  is  too  soon  to  look  for  any  results  by 
which  to  correct  our  impressions. 

If,  then,  we  turn  from  our  own  obser- 
vations and  appeal  to  scientific  princi- 
ples we  are  no  better  off.  It  is  upon 
biological  principles  that  the  Feminists, 
according  to  Mr.  George,  base  their 
assertion  that  *  there  are  no  men  and 
there  are  no  women/  and  therefore  *  no 
masculine  and  feminine  spheres.'  But  it 
is  also  on  biological  principles  that  Mr. 
Tayler  bases  his  contrary  conclusions 
that  the  influence  of  sex  is  stamped 
deeply  into  the  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual nature  of  men  and  women.  Evi- 
dently, biology  has  not  reached  a  stage 
where  it  can  help  us. 

On  one  point  every  one  seems  agreed : 
that  at  the  present  moment  women  are 
actually  different  from  men.  Therefore 
it  would  appear  that  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  upon  those  who  maintain 
that  they  are  potentially  like  them. 
But,  the  appeal  to  observation  and  that 
to  biology  having  both  failed,  what  is 
there  left? 

There  is  the  appeal  to  experiment. 
The  nature  of  the  experiment  would  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment. Now  the  argument  of  those 
radicals  who  stand  for  the  alikeness  of 
men  and  women  is  that  women  are  at 
present  different  from  men  because  of 
their  different  training.  One  might 


illustrate  by  another  case  from  among 
the  plants.  Here  are  dandelions  grow- 
ing in  deep  grass.  Their  stems  are  as 
long  as  the  grass-blades,  so  that  the 
blossoms  float  in  the  sunshine  they 
love.  Suppose  one  were  to  say,  *  Dan- 
delions have  stems  a  foot  and  a  half 
long.  They  need  deep  grass  to  grow  in, 
otherwise  their  stems  would  flop  over 
and  lie  on  the  ground.'  It  would  sound 
reasonable  enough  if  we  had  not  hap- 
pened to  notice  what  dandelions  do  on 
a  close-shaved  lawn — how  their  almost 
stemless  blossoms  star  the  green  carpet 
and  escape  the  closest-set  blades  of  the 
mower.  If  one  had  seen  the  second  con- 
dition instead  of  the  first,  one  might 
have  argued  that  dandelions  could  not 
grow  at  all  in  long  grass  because  they 
would  get  no  sunshine.  There  we  have, 
in  a  figure,  the  gist  of  the  radical  argu- 
ment. Society,  it  maintains,  does  not 
know  what  women  are  really  like  be- 
cause it  has  never  tried  to  find  out.  It 
has  never  tried  to  find  out  because  it 
supposed  that  it  knew.  It  has  gone 
round  and  round  in  a  circle,  giving 
women  the  training  that  was  sure  to 
bring  out  certain  so-called  womanly 
attributes,  and  then  claiming  to  dis- 
cover in  these  attributes  a  reason  for 
the  training.  Are  these  attributes,  then, 
the  cause  or  the  result? 

Experiment  would  answer.  It  might 
follow  two  lines :  a  group  of  boy-babies 
might  be  set  apart  and  brought  up  pre- 
cisely like  girls,  and  a  group  of  girl- 
babies  might  be  brought  up  precisely 
like  boys. 

The  first  line  is  not  likely  to  be  tried. 
The  use  of  criminals  for  experiment  is 
defensible,  but  we  do  not  recognize  any 
class  of  infant  criminals. 

The  second  line  of  experiment  has 
not  thus  far  been  tried  except  in  the 
field  of  school  studies.  Here,  indeed, 
there  are  already  some  results  worthy 
of  attention.  Professor  Thorndike  of 
Columbia,  in  his  little  book  called 
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Individuality,1  gives  the  results  which 
he  has  reached  during  his  study  of  ped- 
agogic problems.  He  finds  that  there  is 
practically  no  difference  ascertainable 
between  the  intellectual  power  of  boys 
and  that  of  girls  so  far  as  this  is  sub- 
ject to  school-tests.  He  concludes  that 
individuality  is  the  whole  thing  —  that 
variations  among  individuals  as  such 
are  enormous,  while  variations  between 
men  and  women  as  such  are  much  less 
important  than  has  been  popularly 
supposed.2 

It  ought  to  be  noted  that,  women 
being  still  under  such  different  condi- 
tions from  men,  all  experiments  which 
show  likeness  between  them  and  men 
ought  to  be  given  great  weight,  since 
this  likeness  must  be  existent  in  spite  of 
considerable  discouragement.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  experiments  which  show 
unlikeness  ought  to  be  given  some- 
what less  weight,  because  this  is  only 
what  was  to  be  expected.  For  this 
reason  Professor  Miinsterberg's  jury 
experiments  with  men  and  women  are 
not  to  our  purpose.  He  shows  that 
eighteen  women  react  differently  from 
eighteen  men.  But  even  if  this  proved 
that  all  women  react  differently  from 
all  men,  it  would  prove  only  what  is 
generally  accepted.  Considering  the 
way  in  which  women's  reasoning  pow- 
ers have  been  discounted,  and  their 
powers  of  so-called  *  intuitive '  percep- 
tion have  been  encouraged  and  even 
glorified,  it  would  be  strange  if  they 
showed  much  capacity  for  correcting 
their  judgments  through  the  avenue  of 
discussion. 

That  women  really  are  still  under 
different  conditions  from  men  may  per- 
haps be  challenged.  Many  women,  it 

1  Individuality.   By  EDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    1911. 

2  Investigation,  along  various  lines,  seems  to 
point  to  a  greater  variability  in  man  than  in 
woman.  This  would  not  necessarily  affect  their 
averages.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 


will  be  argued,  have  had  excellent  op- 
portunities for  development  —  more 
opportunities  than  many  a  newsboy 
who  has  risen  to  eminence.  True,  but 
equality  of  condition  is  not  determined 
by  material  advantages  alone.  Good 
physical  and  mental  training,  good 
economic  environment,  these  are  not 
enough  unless  they  are  backed  by  what 
I  may  call,  for  lack  of  a  better  phrase, 
a  general  attitude  of  expectancy.  The 
newsboy  will  serve  as  illustration. 
Many  a  one  has  indeed  risen  to  emi- 
nence. He  has  done  this  with  the  mini- 
mum of  material  opportunity  and  the 
maximum  of  material  hindrance.  He 
has  had  neither  good  physical  training 
nor  good  mental  training,  but  he  has 
had  one  bit  of  knowledge  —  the  know- 
ledge that,  if  he  'has  it  in  him/  he  has 
a  chance  to  become  eminent.  No  mat- 
ter what  eminence  means  to  him.  It 
may  mean  being  President,  or  being  an 
inventor,  or  being  a  banker.  Whatever 
his  goal,  he  knows  that  being  a  news- 
boy, though  it  constitutes  a  handicap, 
does  not  throw  him  out  of  the  race.  He 
knows  that  the  world  of  men  whose 
standards  matter  to  him,  think  of  his 
chances  in  this  way.  They  may  not  be 
actually  thinking  about  him  at  all.  But 
he  knows  that  if,  or  when,  they  do  think 
of  him,  this  will  be  their  attitude.  This 
I  call  the  attitude  of  expectancy.  A 
sheaf  of  sermons  might  be  written  on 
its  workings. 

It  is  this  which  until  very  lately  has 
been  lacking  to  girls.  With  a  girl,  there 
has  been  no  question  whether  or  not  she 
'has  it  in  her/  It  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  she  has  n't  it  in  her.  Her 
being  a  girl  is  different  from  being  a 
newsboy,  because  instead  of  constitut- 
ing merely  a  heavy  handicap,  it  has 
actually  thrown  her  out  of  the  race.  I 
agree  entirely  with  Mr.  George  in 
thinking  that  this  attitude  of  society 
makes  more  difference  than  all  the 
material  things  which  it  may  bestow  or 
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withhold.  I  believe,  too,  that  it  will  be 
the  last  thing  to  change.  Not  one  of  us, 
no  matter  what  our  opinions,  is  un- 
touched by  it.  There  are  many  people 
who  are  ready  explicitly  to  admit  the 
equality  of  women  and  men,  but  whose 
instinctive  reactions  are  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  their  deliberate  theories.  It 
is  amusing  or  annoying  as  you  happen 
to  look  at  it.  We  are  all  in  the  grip  of 
tradition  —  of  what  Professor  William 
G.  Sumner  used  to  call  the '  mores ' ;  and 
they  are  stronger  than  we  are  because 
the  momentum  of  the  whole  race  is  in 
them. 

This  attitude  toward  women,  large- 
ly unconscious,  implied  rather  than  ex- 
pressed, begins  at  birth  and  stacks  the 
cards  for  the  whole  game.  Over  the 
cradle  —  or  whatever  now  takes  the 
place  of  the  cradle — discussion  begins 
as  to  whether  the  sex  is  not  already 
plainly  apparent  in  the  embryonic  fea- 
tures. '  You  'd  know  she  was  a  girl,  just 
to  look  at  her,'  or,  'He's  boy  all  over, 
already.'  Even  the  nursery  rhymes 
carry  out  the  ancient  traditions :  — 

Clap  hands,  clap  hands,  till  Father  comes  home, 
For  Father  has  money  but  mother  has  none. 

Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be, 

Johnny's  so  long  at  the  fair? 
He  promised  to  bring  me  a  bunch  of  blue  ribbons 

To  tie  up  my  bonny  brown  hair. 

Curly  locks,  Curlylocks,  will  you  be  mine? 

You  shall  not  wash  dishes  nor  yet  feed  the 

swine, 
But  sit  by  the  fire  and  sew  a  fine  seam, 

And  feed  upon  strawberries,  sugar  and  cream. 

Here  indeed  is  the  gospel  of  the  eternal 
feminine  in  all  its  baldness:  'parasit- 
ism' and  the  'sheltered  life,'  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  dependent  nature,  its  beau- 
ty and  its  vanity  and  its  patience. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  dog- 
gerels come  out  of  a  past  which  we  have 
outgrown.  But  this  is  only  partly  true. 
We  are  indeed  outgrowing  that  past, 
but  we  have  not  sloughed  it  off.  We 
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bear  it  about  with  us  still,  and,  though 
we  may  smile  at  these  quaint  survivals 
of  an  earlier  day  we  cannot  disregard 
them.  They  are  chips  on  the  current 
showing  how  it  sets,  and  though  there 
are  counter  currents  —  even  a  great 
tide  of  new  influences  —  yet  these 
forces  out  of  the  past  must  be  reckoned 
with. 

ii 

As  we  go  on  from  infancy  into  child- 
hood there  are  more  chips  for  us  to 
watch.  The  little  girl  is  surrounded 
with  dolls  and  pretty  trifles,  the  little 
boy  with  tools  and  games  of  strength 
and  skill.  When  we  see  the  girl  croon- 
ing over  her  doll  we  call  attention  to 
the  'natural  mother,'  while  perhaps 
the  'natural  father'  latent  in  the  little 
boy  beside  her  has  never  been  called 
out.  The  persistent  love  of  dolls  on  the 
part  of  very  little  boys  is  the  occasion  of 
much  amusement  among  adults,  or  still 
oftener  among  older  children  in  the 
ruthless  stage  of  middle  childhood.  No 
wonder  it  is  soon  suppressed.  The  era 
of  furry  toy  animals  has  been  a  great 
blessing  to  all  little  boys,  because  it  has 
given  them  an  outlet  for  the  brooding 
maternalism  —  or  let  us  call  it  pater- 
nalism —  with  which  they  are  over- 
flowing. The  boy  may  not  without  self- 
consciousness  take  a  doll  to  bed,  but  he 
may  go  to  sleep  with  his  arms  about 
his  'teddy  bear.' 

In  the  matter  of  children's  dress  we 
are  indeed  working  toward  better 
things.  The  little  girl  is  still  decked 
with  ribbons  and  dainty  foot-gear  while 
her  brother  is  left  ungarnished,  but 
these  differences  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  past.  The  pres- 
ent fashion  of  short  hair  and  '  rompers ' 
for  girls  and  boys  alike  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  revolution  when  we  contrast  it 
with  the  period  of  which  Miss  Austen's 
novels  have  given  us  so  intimate  a 
knowledge,  or  the  later  period  in  which 
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one  of  its  victims  —  a  bold  and  joyous 
spirit  —  said  that  *  little  girls  had  no 
legs  —  they  had  only  feet  pinned  to 
the  bottoms  of  their  pantalettes.' 

Even  in  the  realm  of  literature  there 
is  still  something  to  be  desired.  We 
may  smile  at  the  assumption  of  our 
grandfathers  that  'female  literature' 
was  in  a  class  by  itself,  at  the  attitude 
which  encouraged  the  production  and 
tolerated  the  existence  of  such  books 
as  The  Lady's  Keepsake.  Yet  the  same 
tradition  is  carried  on  to-day  in  the 
magazines  specifically  for  boys,  for 
girls,  for  women,  and  for  '  ladies.' 

There  is  justification,  then,  for  say- 
ing that  the  great  experiment  of  equal 
conditions  for  men  and  women  has 
not  yet  been  tried.  If,  meanwhile,  with- 
out such  equal  conditions,  occasional 
women  have  been  able  to  qualify,  side 
by  side  with  men,  it  may  indicate  that 
women  as  a  body  have  certain  things 
'in  them'  which  society  has  not  believ- 
ed them  to  have.  But  it  may  only  in- 
dicate this  for  the  occasional  woman, 
which  every  one  has  always  known. 
Until  it  is  possible  to  point  to  more 
than  an  occasional  woman,  it  might 
be  well  to  regard  the  feminine  nature 
as  an  unknown  quantity,  to  be  inves- 
tigated with  an  open  mind.  It  might  be 
better  still  to  let  it  alone;  but  we  know 
very  well  that  we  shall  not  let  it  alone. 
We  shall  go  right  on,  data  or  no  data, 
debating  whether  women  are  really 
only  'female  men,'  as  wonderful  old 
Dr.  Bushnell  denied,  or  whether  they 
are  that  mystic  blending  of  subjection 
and  inspiration  which  he  believed  them 
to  be  and  which  so  fired  his  enthusiasm. 

It  has  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  many 
other  men  too,  —  not  small  men 
either,  nor  brutal  men,  nor  domineer- 
ing men.  And  this  suggests  one  con- 
sideration which  it  may  be  well  to 
touch  upon.  It  is  an  obvious  fact,  al- 
though one  which  people  seem  able  to 
forget,  that  men  and  women,  for  at 


least  part  of  their  lives,  want  to  attract 
and  please  each  other  more  than  they 
want  almost  anything  else.  One  of  the 
ways  of  doing  this  is  through  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  relief  of  contrast.  There- 
fore men  and  women  have  at  least 
thought  that  they  liked  the  other  sex 
for  the  things  in  which  it  differed  from 
their  own.  Each  has  at  times  been  glad 
of  its  own  defects  since  these  have 
brought  out  the  qualities  of  the  other. 
A  man  has  smiled  over  the  clumsiness 
of  his  hands  because  it  has  reduced 
him  to  joyful  dependence  upon  the 
deftness  of  a  woman's  fingers.  A  wo- 
man has  been  well  content  with  her 
weakness  because  of  a  certain  exquisite 
pleasure  she  has  both  given  and  re- 
ceived in  resting  on  a  man's  strength. 
This  is  not  entirely  a  sex-instinct.  It 
has  its  part  in  all  deep  friendship,  but 
it  seems  most  marked  between  the 
sexes,  and  it  cannot  be  lightly  brushed 
aside  as  sentimentality  or  affectation. 
It  might  conceivably  interfere  with  the 
great  experiment.  For  just  as  women 
and  men  began  to  discover  that  they 
were  more  alike  than  they  had  sup- 
posed, they  might  deliberately  set 
about  being  different,  just  because  it 
struck  them  as  more  interesting. 

In  men,  this  impulse,  this  admira- 
tion of  what  is  different,  has  been  bal- 
anced by  another.  For  if  a  man,  at 
certain  periods  and  in  certain  moods, 
strongly  desires  to  meet  the  standards 
set  for  him  by  women,  he  also  desires, 
almost  all  the  time,  and  in  almost  every 
mood,  to  meet  the  standards  set  for 
him  by  men.  Often  the  two  desires 
work  together.  Sometimes  they  run 
counter.  One  at  its  height  is  called 
love,  the  other  honor. 

In  women,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
corresponding  impulse  —  to  come  up 
to  the  standards  of  other  women  —  has 
been  very  faint,  except  in  regard  to 
clothes  and  conventions;  but  this  is 
changing.  Women  are  meeting  one 
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another  in  clubs,  in  institutions,  in 
many  kinds  of  associated  work,  they 
are  doing  things  together  in  larger  or 
smaller  groups,  and  this  is  beginning 
to  have  its  effect.  Whereas  among  men 
there  have  always  been  recognized  two 
sorts,  the  man's  man  and  the  woman's 
man,  —  among  women  also  there  are 
coming  to  be  two  sorts,  the  man's  wo- 
man and  the  woman's  woman.  This 
fact,  too,  will  have  its  influence  in  de- 
termining the  future  development  of 
women's  nature  and  ideals. 

There  is  so  far,  then,  nothing  very 
conclusive  to  be  said  as  to  the  nature 
of  women.  We  have  opinions,  but  no 
proof  —  if  we  define  as  proof,  evidence 
which  carries  conviction  to  all  intelli- 
gent minds.  For  clearly  it  will  not  do 
to  class  as  unintelligent  all  those  whom 
our  particular  bundle  of  evidence  fails 
to  convince. 

I  said  it  might  be  better  to  let  the 
whole  matter  drop.  But,  even  if  we 
were  otherwise  willing  to,  we  could 
hardly  do  so,  because,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  not  an  academic  question.  For 
there  is  this  matter  of  the  home  press- 
ing for  adjustment.  If  woman  is  pre- 
cisely like  man,  then  perhaps  home  has 
been  her  worst  enemy  —  or  at  least,  is 
so  now.  And  if  this  is  true,  we  ought  to 
know  it,  and  do  something  about  it. 

King  Alfred,  watching  the  cakes 
baking  before  the  fire,  his  mind  on  the 
welfare  of  a  kingdom,  is  considered  a 
touching  picture  of  royalty  debased. 
Is  woman  in  the  same  situation?  King 
Alfred  let  the  cakes  burn,  and  no  one 
—  except  the  narrow-minded  house- 
wife —  seems  to  have  blamed  him. 
There  are  people  to-day  who  think  that 
if  women  let  their  cakes  burn  they  are 
not  to  blame  either.  The  men  may  eat 
burned  cakes  —  it  serves  them  right 
for  making  the  women  do  all  the  tend- 
ing of  them.  But  it  might  be  contended 
that  King  Alfred  really  was  to  blame, 
royal  though  he  was.  He  promised  to 


watch  those  cakes,  and  then  he  did  not 
watch  them  —  a  clear  case  of  breach  of 
trust.  So  with  us  women.  Here  we  are, 
with  the  cakes  on  our  hands.  Perhaps 
it  is  true  that  we  have  been  debarred 
from  our  rights,  from  our  kingdom. 
Perhaps  we  must  anxiously  plan,  see 
visions  and  dream  dreams,  before  we 
come  into  it.  But  meanwhile,  have  we 
any  right  to  let  the  cakes  burn? 


in 

The  situation  is  this:  owing  to  con- 
ditions so  far  in  the  past  that  we  can 
only  dimly  guess  at  them,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  home  arose.  It  undoubtedly 
had  certain  real  uses  which  at  least  in 
part  justified  its  existence,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  of  these  being  the  provi- 
sion of  a  relatively  peaceful  environ- 
ment for  the  rearing  of  children.  Men 
can  get  along  without  homes.  So  can 
women.  But  children  cannot.  In  the 
course  of  time,  owing  again  to  complex 
conditions,  the  home  came  to  be  wo- 
man's peculiar  charge.  It  still  is.  It 
has  been  handed  down  to  her  from  age 
to  age,  and  each  generation  of  women 
has  been  held  responsible  for  it.  She 
may  maintain  it  static,  or  she  may  im- 
prove it,  but  she  must  not  let  it  go  to 
pieces  until  she  has  provided  something 
better.  She  is  answerable  for  this,  not 
to  the  men  of  the  past,  who  were  doubt- 
less never  consciously  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  subjection  in  which 
women  lived;  not  even  to  the  men  of 
the  present,  who,  although  perhaps 
somewhat  more  conscious,  still  feel 
themselves  largely  at  the  mercy  of  ex- 
isting institutions;  but  to  the  children. 
She  is  bound  to  furnish  them  homes 
until  she  can  give  them  something  de- 
monstrably  better. 

This  is  what  she  is  trying  to  do.  Not 
the  feminists  alone,  or  the  suffragists 
alone;  not  even  the  anti-suffragists, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  home,  seem 
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often  to  be  darkening  counsel  rather 
than  illuminating.  Intelligent  women 
of  all  creeds  see  that  home-manage- 
ment needs  reform. 

But  it  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  a 
good  start  to  begin  by  belittling  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  home.  This  is  what 
Mr.  George  does.  *I  contend/  he  says, 
'that  her  work  is  mainly  sterile,  that 
it  is  essentially  humiliating.  ...  I  con- 
tend too  that  labor  in  the  home  steals 
from  woman  her  individuality,  her  orig- 
inality, her  opportunities  for  self-ex- 
pression and  self-development;  that  it 
makes  her  stupid,  limited,  harsh  (or 
sentimental),  that  it  deprives  her  of 
her  beauty  and  her  grace,  divorces  her 
from  her  true  social  function  and  gen- 
erally unfits  her  to  become  the  equal 
companion  whom  man  could  respect. 
.  .  .  Woman  is  preoccupied  with  infinite 
small  cares,  and  it  does  not  much  mat- 
ter what  they  are;  most  of  them  are 
sterile.  ...  A  full  half  of  woman's  time 
is  absorbed  by  these  domestic  com- 
plexities. .  .  .  Every  care  disturbs  and 
deflects  her  from  other  pursuits  and 
from  thought.  .  .  .  The  great  mass  of 
these  cares  is  pure  futility.' 

This  is  a  severe  arraignment,  but  it 
loses  some  of  its  force  when  we  realize 
that  it  is  an  arraignment,  not  of  home 
life  alone,  but  of  human  life,  and  more 
particularly  of  any  administrative  bus- 
iness. *  My  occupation,'  says  President 
Eliot,1  *  offers,  I  believe,  more  variety 
than  that  of  most  professional  men: 
yet  I  should  say  that  nine  tenths  of  my 
work,  from  day  to  day,  was  routine 
work,  presenting  no  more  novelty  or 
fresh  interest  to  me  than  the  work  of  a 
carpenter  or  blacksmith,  who  is  always 
making  new  things  on  old  types,  pre- 
sents to  him.' 

If  the  President  of  Harvard  could 
say  this  of  his  work,  it  may  probably 

1  The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life.  By 
CHARLES  W.  ELIOT.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.  1910. 


be  said  with  even  greater  emphasis  of 
most  other  work.  Everything  depends 
on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  said.  Often, 
to  complain  of  the  sterility  of  work  is 
to  arraign  not  the  work  but  the  work- 
er. Every  one  knows  that  it  is  possible 
to  go  through  the  same  routine  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  either  sterile  or 
fruitful,  and  the  habit  of  regarding 
home-management  as  a  mass  of  sterile 
and  stultifying  detail  is  one  to  be  re- 
gretted. It  is  perhaps  inevitable.  We 
tend  to  belittle  whatever  we  have  re- 
cently outgrown,  and  though  women 
have,  I  hope,  not  altogether  outgrown 
the  home,  they  are  in  just  the  position 
where  they  see  all  its  faults  with  the 
clearness  born  of  a  union  of  intimacy 
and  detachment.  Moreover,  reformers 
seldom  see  the  best  side  of  what  they 
are  reforming.  If  they  did  they  might 
not  be  reformers.  But  the  result  is  that 
reforms  are  always  misunderstood  and 
often  harmful.  At  present  the  home  is 
in  a  hard  position,  suffering  from  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  feminists,  as  though 
it,  too,  were  an  exclusively  '  man-made ' 
institution,  and  suffering  equally  from 
defense  on  the  part  of  certain  conser- 
vatives, who  bring  to  the  discussion  a 
sentimentality  and  an  obliviousness  to 
facts  that  is  singularly  unhelpful. 

The  home  is,  of  course,  not  entirely 
man-made.  And  the  aspects  of  it  which 
justify,  if  anything  justifies,  such  criti- 
cism as  this  of  Mr.  George's,  are  almost 
entirely  woman-made.  There  are,  to 
be  sure,  men  who,  just  as  they  like  their 
wives  to  dress  showily,  like  also  to  have 
their  homes  managed  showily.  It  is  a 
form  of  ostentation  that  feeds  their 
pride.  But  with  most  men,  the  simpler 
a  home  is,  the  better  they  like  it.  Were 
men  ever  the  happier  because  the 
patchwork  quilts  in  their  houses  took 
months  to  make?  Maggie  Tulliver,  a 
feminist  of  her  own  day,  called  it '  fool- 
ish work,  cutting  things  apart  and  then 
sewing  them  together  again,'  and  so 
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perhaps  it  was.  So  was  a  good  deal  of 
work  done  in  the  home.  Whatever 
drove  women  into  it,  —  whether  a  per- 
verted inventiveness,  a  cramped  and 
hedged-in  zest  for  creation,  or  merely 
the  ostentation  of  industry,  —  what- 
ever it  was,  it  was  certainly  not  the 
urgency  of  the  men. 

But  if  the  women  of  the  past  in- 
volved themselves  and  their  homes  in  a 
tangle  of  self-imposed  detail,  the  wo- 
men of  the  future  are  in  danger  of 
going  to  the  other  extreme.  The  Ger- 
mans have  an  expression,  'to  throw 
out  the  child  with  the  bath,'  that  is  a 
very  suggestive  one,  and  seems  to  be- 
long just  here.  What  I  mean  is,  that  in 
simplifying  the  home,  in  eliminating,  in 
delegating,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
lose  the  home  itself.  And  of  this  we  are 
in  much  greater  danger  than  were  our 
grandmothers,  in  spite  of  their  foolish 
patchwork.  We  sometimes  allow  our- 
selves to  pity  our  great-grandmothers. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  are  right. 
Materially  their  lives  were  harder,  but 
spiritually,  perhaps,  they  were  easier. 

The  home,  if  it  is  anything,  is  a 
spiritual  reality.  But  we  are  so  consti- 
tuted that  we  have  to  get  at  the  spirit- 
ual through  the  physical.  Generosity, 
courage,  purity  —  it  is  only  in  the  old 
Moralities  that  we  meet  these  face  to 
face,  and  we  know  how  cold  the  meet- 
ing is.  It  is  not  generosity  that  stirs  us, 
but  a  cup  of  water  passed  on  by  the 
dying  gentleman  to  the  poor  soldier 
whose  need  appealed  to  him  more 
strongly  than  his  own  desire.  Courage 
is  a  name,  but  to  get  its  thrill  we  think 
of  the  other  English  gentleman  walk- 
ing quietly  out  of  the  storm-bound  tent 
into  the  Antarctic  night,  that  by  his 
death  he  might  give  his  friends  a  better 
chance  for  life. 

So  with  the  other  values  of  life.  In 
proportion  as  they  are  spiritual  they 
are  not  won  by  direct  assault.  Wealth 
may  be  won,  but  not  happiness;  bodily 


health,  but  not  health  of  the  soul.  If 
we  spend  ourselves  in  clearing  an  open 
path  to  what  we  want,  —  cutting  away 
the  tangle  of  importunities  that  seem 
to  hold  us  back,  trampling  down  and 
hurling  aside  whatever  threatens  to 
trip  us,  —  the  more  thoroughly  we  do 
this,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  as  we  go 
forward  briskly  along  the  cleared  way 
we  shall  discover  that  there  is  nothing 
ahead  —  the  path  leads  nowhere.  The 
things  we  most  care  for  —  the  spiritual 
rewards  —  seem  to  come  always  as  by- 
products. 

It  is  a  little  like  this  with  the  home. 
It  is  spiritual,  but  it  arises  through  the 
vehicle  of  the  physical.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  track  it  down  to  any  one  mate- 
rial aspect.  Sleeping  under  one  roof 
does  not  make  a  home;  eating  together 
does  not  make  a  home;  gathering  about 
a  common  lamp  or  a  common  fire- 
place does  not;  possibly  even  children 
in  a  nursery  cannot  make  a  home.  We 
may  eliminate  one  or  another  of  these 
and  still  keep  the  spiritual  thing  that 
we  prize.  Sometimes  we  must  elimin- 
ate, when  the  very  multitude  of  its  out- 
ward signs  blur  the  real  meaning  — 
you  cannot  see  the  woods  for  the  trees. 
But  a  proverb  usually  needs  a  supple- 
mentary gloss,  and  in  this  one  it  should 
be  added  that  without  trees  there  will 
be  no  woods.  And  so,  in  the  case  of  the 
home,  if  in  one  extreme  there  is  danger 
of  submerging  its  significance  in  the 
mass  of  its  physical  expressions,  there 
is  at  the  other  extreme  the  danger  of 
dissipating  significance  through  a  pau- 
city of  physical  expression.  It  is  the 
second  danger  which  would  threaten 
the  feminist  home  as  described  by  Mr. 
George :  — 

*  I  imagine  the  Feminist  home  rather 
as  a  large  block  of  flats  in  a  garden 
over  a  common  restaurant;  the  staff  is 
directed  by  an  elected  manageress  and 
her  deputy  ...  a  competent  kitchen 
staff,  under  a  well-paid  chef,  prepares 
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table  d'hote  meals  for  the  lazy  and  a 
lengthy  a  la  carte  bill  for  the  fastidious. 
.  .  .  Everything  that  can  be  done  to 
throw  the  business  of  the  household 
upon  a  salaried  staff  is  done/ 

To  most  people  this  proposition  will 
seem  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  for  the 
whole  feminist  programme.  *  If  this  is 
what  Feminism  means,  let  us  have  no 
more  of  it.'  And  it  is  not  only  the  con- 
servatives who  will  say  this. 

But  let  us  hope  that  Mr.  George's 
bleak  plan  for  us  is  not  the  only  one 
possible.  Even  at  a  first  glance  one 
might  almost  predict  that  nothing  so 
cheap  and  easy  as  his  Feminist  Flats 
could  embody  a  solution  of  society's 
problem.  And  the  more  I  consider  it, 
the  more  I  feel  sure  that  his  solution  of 
the  home  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the 
home.  *  Clear  the  way  for  a  real  home,' 
he  says  in  effect,  *  with  leisure  to  realize 
it.'  Very  well.  The  way  is  clear:  the 
kitchen  is  gone,  the  cookery  is  delegat- 
ed, the  cleaning  is  delegated,  the  nurs- 
ery is  eliminated.  These  things  are  in 
the  hands  of  experts,  and  the  family, 
having  been  marshaled  by  experts 
through  its  communal  day,  comes  to- 
gether, if  at  all,  at  its  close  (there 
seems  no  chance  before),  in  the  sitting- 
room  of  its  own  flat,  and  says,  'Let  us 
now,  being  at  leisure,  and  free  from 
petty  cares,  get  a  real  sense  of  home.' 

This  is  what  I  have  called  bleak.  If 
I  were  confronted  with  the  alternative 
of  achieving  a  sense  of  home  through 
leisure  and  no  work  or  through  work 
and  no  leisure,  I  should  choose  the 
second.  I  believe  that  you  can  give  a 
child,  and  get  for  yourself,  more  of  the 
feeling  of  home  by  going  out  with  him 
and  picking  up  wood  for  the  fire,  and 
coming  in  and  making  it,  and  sweeping 
up  the  floor  afterwards,  and  then,  per- 
haps, having  only  five  minutes  left  in 
which  to  sit  down  by  it  and  read  him 
a  story,  than  you  will  by  sitting  down 
with  him  in  a  dustless  room  before  a 


steam-radiator  heated,  with  no  trouble 
to  you,  from  a  central  plant,  and  having 
a  whole  hour  of  leisure  in  which  to  read 
him  many  stories. 

And  even  if  in  the  first  case  you  had 
to  use  up  all  your  time,  so  that  you 
had  to  tell  the  child  his  story  while 
you  lugged  in  the  wood,  and  even  if 
you  and  the  child  were  both  very  tired 
when  all  was  done,  whereas  before  the 
steam-radiator  you  would  both  have 
felt  quite  fresh — even  so,  I  still  believe 
the  sense  of  home  would  be  stronger 
and  worth  having  at  the  price.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  pity  our  great-grandmothers. 

It  evidently  comes  down  to  our  the- 
ory about  life.  One  theory  is,  that 
there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  such  a  thing 
as  'real  life,'  and  on  the  other  'stultify- 
ing detail.'  Real  life  is  desirable,  stul- 
tifying detail  is  despicable.  Therefore 
we  must,  so  far  as  possible,  get  rid  of 
detail,  in  order  to  make  room  for  real 
life. 

The  other  theory,  which  I  find  much 
more  useful,  is  that  life  is  felt  only 
through  detail.  Detail  is  stultifying 
only  if  it  is  not  vitalized.  Our  lives 
are  enveloped  in  it  as  we  are  in  the  air 
we  breathe;  they  express  themselves 
through  it;  it  is  their  medium.  In  one 
sense,  then,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
'real  life';  but  in  another  and  truer 
sense,  there  is  nothing  else.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  point  in  trying  to  escape 
detail.  The  only  escape  is  in  turning 
to  it,  meeting  it,  using  it.  Concretely, 
the  detail  of  home-management  is  not 
to  be  despised  and  evaded,  it  is  to  be 
valued  and  seized  upon  and  made  vital. 
Mr.  George  considers  it  an  obstacle.  I 
consider  it  both  a  means  and  an  end. 

But  if  his  plan  is  a  betrayal  of  the 
home  it  is  so  not  through  inadvertence. 
He  means  to  betray  it.  He  regards  the 
individuality  of  the  home  as  a  fetter, 
the  privacy  of  the  home  as  a  menace, 
the  sacredness  of  the  home  as  a  feticl 
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But  I  hope  it  is  possible  to  wish  for 
women  many  of  the  things  which  he 
wishes,  and  yet  to  see  in  the  individu- 
ality of  the  home  a  stimulus,  in  its  pri- 
vacy an  opportunity,  and  in  its  sacred- 
ness  an  inspiration. 


IV 

There  is,  however,  no  use  in  blink- 
ing the  fact  that  some  of  Mr.  George's 
reforms  are  in  line  with  actual  eco- 
nomic movement.  It  is  more  his  spir- 
it than  his  matter  that  gives  offense. 
The  communal  flat  is  not  yet  here,  but 
we  are  a  good  deal  nearer  to  it  than 
even  our  grandfathers  would  have 
deemed  possible.  The  exodus  of  home 
occupations  out  of  the  home  and  into 
the  hands  of  organized  labor  is  a  com- 
monplace of  daily  observation.  It  be- 
gan long  ago,  but  is  proceeding  with 
gathering  momentum.  Not  only  light 
but  heat,  and  even  hot  water,  are  being 
furnished  from  an  outside  plant.  The 
vacuum  cleaner,  which  comes  at  our 
summons,  has  revolutionized  house- 
cleaning.  Probably  one  third  of  the 
kitchen  work  has  gone,  or,  for  house- 
holds that  patronize  bakeries,  perhaps 
one  half.  And  this  is  the  result,  not  of 
feminist-driven  reform,  but  of  general 
economic  changes.  Neither  feminists 
nor  reactionaries  have  either  helped  or 
hindered  it.  But  what  the  final  effect 
on  the  home  is  to  be  depends  some- 
what on  the  attitude  of  the  home- 
makers  —  the  men  and  the  women 
and  the  children  who  are  coming. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  imme- 
diate result  has  been  to  lighten  enor- 
mously the  home  labor  of  women,  and 
either  to  send  them  out  of  the  home  in 
pursuit  of  other  occupation,  or  to  leave 
them  in  the  home,  high  and  dry,  with 
hands  idle  or  occupied  only  with  work 
which  has  been  rather  artificially  con- 
cocted to  fill  them.  How  this  is  affect- 
ing the  home,  whether  it  is  helping  it  or 


destroying  it,  whether  it  is  developing 
some  group-form  of  social  life  other 
than  the  family  form,  and  whether  this 
would  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  — 
these  are  questions  which  we  cannot 
help  debating  even  though  we  have  as 
yet  few  data  to  go  on. 

But  in  this  connection  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  scrutinize  rather  care- 
fully one  assumption,  —  the  assump- 
tion that  the  best  way  for  society  to 
do  things  is  through  experts.  I  do  not 
say,  the  best  way  for  it  to  get  things 
done.  It  does  not  require  much  scru- 
tiny to  discover  that  if  we  want  any 
particular  thing  done  in  the  best  way 
we  must  go  to  the  expert.  The  question 
is,  whether  this  is  the  best  way  for  soci- 
ety to  do  things.  It  is  rather  generally 
assumed  that  it  is.  And  yet  there  is 
another  theory  which  casts  a  doubt 
upon  this:  the  theory  that  it  is  better 
for  any  one  to  do  many  things  for  him- 
self, even  if  he  does  them  rather  badly, 
than  for  him  to  have  them  done  — 
even  better  done  —  for  him.  We  all 
recognize  this  about  children.  It  is 
better  for  a  child  to  wash  his  own 
hands,  even  though  the  thumbs  are 
neglected  and  a  grayish  water-line  is 
left  at  the  wrist,  than  for  him  to  have 
them  washed  for  him,  though  they 
come  out  immaculate  —  and  with  no 
water-line.  It  all  depends  on  whether 
your  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  people  who 
are  doing  the  things  or  on  the  things 
they  are  doing.  If  it  is  the  things,  go  to 
the  expert.  If  it  is  the  people,  don't. 

Possibly  even  the  things  suffer  in  the 
long  run.  Manufacturers  here  and 
there  are  beginning  to  suspect  this. 
After  having  worked  for  years  toward 
greater  and  greater  specialization  of 
labor,  they  are  now  beginning  to  sus- 
pect that  they  are  suffering  from  a  loss 
of  quality  in  their  laborers,  who  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  the  'all-round' 
worker,  and  they  are  casting  about  for 
a  remedy.  In  other  words,  specializa- 
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tion  may  be  good  for  production  but 
bad  for  the  producer.  If  with  this  in 
mind  we  should  review  the  question 
of  home-management  by  experts,  we 
might  decide  that,  though  something 
will  be  gained,  something  also  may  be 
sacrificed.  It  is  not  enough  to  prove 
that  it  would  make  for  economy  and 
efficiency  in  heating,  lighting,  clean- 
ing, catering.  It  might  do  all  this,  and 
still  the  gain  might  be  outweighed  by 
the  loss. 


Just  a  word,  finally,  about  fathers 
and  husbands.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to 
talk  about  them  much.  Mr.  George 
speaks  of  the  child  as  the  expression  of 
'the  feminine  personality.'  He  says, 
'  The  wife  should  die  in  child-birth,  and 
the  mother  rise  from  her  ashes.5  Why 
cannot  the  husband  also  die,  and  the 
father  rise  from  his  ashes?  And  there 
would  be  Father  and  Mother  face  to 
face,  which  is  all  of  Husband  and  Wife, 
and  something  more.  It  is  even  better 
than  a  mother,  with  a  father  as  'mere 
excrescence.' 

Here  is  a  curious  bit  of  thinking. 
Beginning  with  the  assertion  that  men 
and  women  are  potentially  alike  and 
equal,  Mr.  George's  argument  some- 
how slides  off  into  an  assumption  of 
a  difference  incredibly  great  —  the  dif- 
ference between  a  mother  militant  or 
triumphant,  and  a  father  excrescent. 
This  is  bewildering.  For  many  of  us 
have  supposed  that  the  development 
of  fatherhood  has  been  one  of  the 
main  lines  of  social  progress;  that  the 
goal  which  society  has  been  working 
toward  is  the  equal  comradeship  of 
man  and  woman.  If  it  is  important  to 


achieve  this  as  regards  all  other  as- 
pects of  life,  why  should  we  deliberate- 
ly throw  it  away  in  the  one  that  touch- 
es us  most  deeply?  It  is  worth  any 
price,  it  is  what  spiritualizes  passion, 
and  makes  of  marriage  something  a 
thought  more  wonderful  than  friend- 
ship. And  now  to  forget,  —  to  be  blind 
to  the  beauty,  the  infinite  desirability 
of  men  and  women  standing  together 
as  regards  the  most  precious  thing 
they  can  create  and  possess,  the  child, 
— any  one  who  can  do  this  would  seem 
to  have  strayed  so  far  as  to  have  for- 
feited all  claim  to  be  listened  to. 

How  can  we  trust  ourselves  to  such 
guidance?  None  of  us  sees  the  path 
clearly.  We  are  hardly  sure  of  the  next 
step,  but  if  we  are  not  right  about  this, 
then  we  do  not  even  know  which  way 
we  are  facing.  This  is  why  the  note 
of  sex-antagonism  in  suffrage  argu- 
ment ought  to  be  deeply  deplored  and 
sternly  repressed.  It  is  a  false  note. 
Class-antagonism  we  have.  Perhaps 
we  shall  have  class-war.  To  some  this 
seems  inevitable,  to  others  probable, 
to  all  it  seems  possible,  because  even 
with  the  extinction  of  one  class,  society 
could  still  go  on.  But  it  is  not  possible 
for  one  sex  to  wish  the  extinction  of  the 
other.  The  well-being  of  each  is  bound 
up  with  the  well-being  of  the  other,  and 
we  must  distrust  every  leader  who  does 
not  recognize  first  of  all  that,  wherever 
safety  lies,  it  does  not  lie  in  separation 
or  hostility.  Society  is  like  a  bird  with 
two  great  wings,  woman  and  man.  It 
has  not  been  able  to  fly  very  well  be- 
cause one  of  its  wings  has  been  broken. 
At  last  this  wing  is  coming  to  its  full 
strength.  Will  it  help,  then,  to  cripple 
the  other  wing? 


THE  GOLDEN  BOUGH 


BY   GEORGE   HODGES 


WHEN  JSneas  visited  '  the  place  that 
hath  no  road  for  living  men,'  he  carried 
in  his  hand  a  golden  bough.  Whether 
the  poet  found  this  branch  growing  in 
the  forest  of  his  own  luxuriant  imagin- 
ation, or  plucked  it  in  the  gardens  of 
mythology  or  of  archaeology,  nobody 
definitely  knows.  It  may  have  been 
only  the  leafy  stem  with  which  a  sup- 
pliant approached  a  king.  Virgil  says 
that  it  looked  like  mistletoe;  and  in 
that  form  it  appears  on  the  covers  of 
the  ten  handsome  volumes  of  Dr. 
Frazer's  The  Golden  Bough.1 

Four  hundred  years  after  the  ^Eneid, 
Servius,  a  commentator,  illustrated  the 
passage  by  referring  to  a  tradition,  cur- 
rent in  his  time,  which  found  the  bough 
in  a  wood  near  Aricia,  by  the  Lake  of 
Nemi.  The  tree  was  guarded  by  a 
priest  of  Diana  who  had  gained  his 
place  by  killing  his  predecessor,  and 
who  daily  awaited  the  coming  of  one  at 
whose  hands  he  himself  must  encounter 
the  same  fate.  It  is  the  situation  which 
is  sketched  by  Macaulay,  — 

These  trees  in  whose  dark  shadow 
The  ghostly  priest  doth  reign, 

The  priest  who  slew  the  slayer, 
And  shall  himself  be  slain. 

The  connection  between  the  text  in 

1  The  Golden  Bough.  By  J.  G.  FRAZEB.  Lon- 
don and  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

I.  The  Magic  Art  and  the  Evolution  of  Kings 

(2  vols.),  1911. 
II.  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  1911. 

III.  The  Dying  God,  1911. 

IV.  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  1907. 

V.  The  Spirits  of  the  Corn  and  of  the  Wild  (2 

vols.),  1912. 

VI.  The  Scapegoat,  1913. 
VII.  Balder  the  Good  (2  vols.),  1913. 


Virgil  and  the  comment  of  Servius  is  so 
remote  as  to  justify  the  suggestion  of 
Andrew  Lang  (in  his  Magic  and  Reli- 
gion) that  Servius,  *  after  the  manner 
of  annotators  in  all  ages,'  finding  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  Virgil's  branch, 
discoursed  at  length  concerning  an- 
other branch  about  which  he  happened 
to  have  a  quantity  of  curious  informa- 
tion. Servius  said  that  the  candidate 
for  the  office  of  priest,  or  King  of  the 
Wood,  must  be  a  fugitive  slave,  and 
that  he  must  qualify  himself  to  fight 
with  the  guardian  of  the  tree  by  first 
breaking  off  the  magic  bough. 

It  does  not  greatly  matter.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  comment  to  the  text,  and  of 
the  combined  text  and  comment  to  Dr. 
Frazer's  ten  volumes,  is  like  the  dis- 
tance between  the  Lake  of  Nemi  and 
the  church  towers  of  Rome.  In  the 
first  edition  of  his  book,  Dr.  Frazer  said 
that  in  still  weather  the  sound  of  the 
bells  of  Rome  could  be  heard  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  Arician  forest.  In  the  third 
edition,  now  completed,  he  acknow- 
ledges that  this  is  impossible,  but  he 
frankly  leaves  the  statement  uncorrect- 
ed.  'In  Old  Mortality,'  he  says,  'we 
read  how  a  hunted  Covenanter,  fleeing 
before  Claverhouse's  dragoons,  hears 
the  sullen  boom  of  the  kettledrums  of 
the  cavalry  borne  to  him  on  the  night 
wind.  When  Scott  was  taken  to  task 
for  this  statement,  because  the  kettle- 
drums are  not  beaten  by  the  cavalry  at 
night,  he  replied  in  effect  that  he  liked 
to  hear  the  drums  sounding  there,  and 
that  he  would  let  them  sound  on  so 
long  as  his  book  might  last.  In  the 
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same  spirit  I  would  make  bold  to  say 
that  by  the  Lake  of  Nemi  I  love  to  hear, 
if  it  be  only  in  imagination,  the  distant 
chiming  of  the  bells  of  Rome,  and  I 
would  fain  believe  that  their  airy  music 
may  ring  in  the  ears  of  my  readers 
after  it  has  ceased  to  vibrate  in  my 
own.' 

The  reader  remembers  this  conven- 
ient music  as  he  turns  the  pleasant 
pages  of  these  books.  When  he  cannot 
hear  what  the  writer  hears  in  the 
chants  of  magicians  and  the  refrains 
of  savage  liturgies,  he  is  permitted  to 
think  that  perhaps  the  sound  is  audible 
to  the  ear  of  imagination  rather  than  to 
the  ear  of  science.  Indeed,  as  the  read- 
er proceeds  in  his  exploration  of  the 
strange  regions  into  which  the  author 
brings  him,  he  does  not  care  whether 
the  customs  of  the  country  mean  pre- 
cisely what  Dr.  Frazer  says  they 
mean,  or  not.  He  is  quite  content  to 
read  these  friendly  pages,  charmingly 
printed,  for  the  sake  of  the  stories 
which  they  tell,  and  with  no  agreement 
with  the  senior  wrangler  who  objected 
to  Paradise  Lost,  saying,  *  What  does  it 
prove?' 

This  does  not  signify  that  the  writer 
has  no  propositions  which  he  under- 
takes to  prove.  He  is  perpetually  prov- 
ing. What  it  means  is  that  the  pro- 
cesses and  the  conclusions  are  often 
only  the  pleasant  guesses  of  an  ingeni- 
ous mind.  They  amuse  him,  and  are 
intended  to  entertain  us.  Dr.  Frazer  is 
entirely  frank  about  it.  'The  whole 
fabric  of  ancient  mythology,'  he  says, 
'is  so  foreign  to  our  modern  ways  of 
thought,  and  the  evidence  concerning 
it  is  for  the  most  part  so  fragmentary, 
obscure,  and  conflicting  that  in  our  at- 
tempts to  piece  together  and  interpret 
it  we  can  hardly  hope  to  reach  conclu- 
sions that  will  completely  satisfy  either 
ourselves  or  others.  In  this  as  in  other 
branches  of  study  it  is  the  fate  of  the- 
ories to  be  washed  away  like  children's 


castles  of  sand  by  the  rising  tide  of 
knowledge,  and  I  am  not  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  expect  or  desire  for  mine  an 
exemption  from  the  common  lot.  I  hold 
them  all  very  lightly,  and  have  used 
them  chiefly  as  convenient  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  my  collections  of  facts.' 

Sometimes  the  facts  hang  awkward- 
ly on  the  pegs.  In  that  case  the  thing 
to  do  is  either  to  sew  a  little  strap  to 
the  fact  to  hang  it  by,  or  to  punch  a 
hole  in  it  to  admit  the  peg.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Passover  in  Egypt,  and 
its  connection  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
first-born.  Unfortunately,  it  has  n't 
any  connection,  for  the  first-born  who 
died  that  night  were  of  the  Egyptians. 
But  wait;  we  will  make  a  connection. 
It  was  not  the  first-born  of  the  Egyp- 
tians upon  whom  the  Angel  of  Death 
laid  his  summoning  hand,  but  the  first- 
born of  the  Israelites,  because  the  He- 
brew law  required  that  every  first-born 
be  redeemed.  This  must  have  arisen 
in  an  ancient  custom  of  human  sacri- 
fice, enacted  on  a  large  scale  at  the 
Passover,  and  continued  in  a  mitigated 
form  when  animals  were  substituted 
for  children,  and  the  leaders  suggested 
to  the  people  that '  if  they  only  killed  a 
lamb  and  smeared  its  blood  on  the 
door-posts,  the  bloodthirsty  and  near- 
sighted deity  would  never  know  the 
difference.' 

Thus  the  fact  is  hung  discreetly  on 
the  peg.  And  the  author  as  he  puts  it 
in  its  proper  place  hears,  *  if  it  be  only 
in  imagination,'  the  distant  moaning  of 
the  children  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  illusive  music  sounds  again  in 
the  account  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  David.  '  Some  of  the  old  Canaanite 
kings  of  Jerusalem  appear  to  have 
played  the  part  of  Adonis  in  their  life- 
time, if  we  may  judge  by  their  names, 
Adoni-bezek  and  Adoni-zedek.'  Thus 
the  story  goes  on  the  Adonis-peg.  'If 
Jerusalem  had  been  from  of  old  the 
seat  of  a  dynasty  of  spiritual  potentates 
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or  grand  Lamas,  who  held  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  were  revered  far  and  wide 
as  kings  and  gods  in  one  [the  bells  of 
Rome  are  ringing  so  loud  now  that  we 
can  distinguish  between  St.  Peter's  and 
St.  Paul's!],  we  can  easily  understand 
why  the  upstart  David  chose  it  for  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  which  he 
had  won  for  himself  at  the  point  of  the 
sword/  David  might  reasonably  hope 
to  inherit  their  ghostly  repute  as  well 
as  their  broad  acres,  to  wear  their 
nimbus  as  well  as  their  crown. 

Why  not?  He  put  upon  his  own 
head  the  crown  of  Milcom,  god  of  the 
Ammonites.  And  is  not  the  very  name 
of  David  the  same  as  Dod  or  Dodo, 
'the  Beloved  One,'  by  which  Adonis 
was  known  in  Southern  Canaan?  It  is 
almost  as  good  a  case  as  that  whereby 
Archbishop  Whately  proved  that  Na- 
poleon was  a  sun-myth,  and  that  his 
victories  were  as  fabulous  as  the  ad- 
ventures of  Hercules. 

The  reader  of  The  Golden  Bough 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Frazer's  perceptions  are  uncommonly 
keen,  and  that  in  the  heart  of  the 
woods  of  Aricia  he  can  hear  the  ringing 
of  the  Angelus  in  Rome.  He  begins 
with  a  fanciful  or  tentative  suggestion, 
which  is  presently  employed  as  a  pre- 
mise, and  the  premise  is  made  a  step 
toward  a  logical  conclusion.  Thus  he 
conducts  us  across  wide  rivers  on  step- 
ping-stones of  *ifs'  and  'buts.'  First, 
you  put  your  foot  on  a  *  perhaps ' ;  then 
you  spring  lightly  to  a  '  be-that-as-it- 
may';  thence  to  a  *  hardly-therefore- 
can-it-be-unreasonable ' ;  and  before 
you  know  it,  here  you  are  safe  on  the 
other  side  of  a  succession  of  resting- 
places,  not  one  of  which  will  really  bear 
your  weight. 

The  theme  of  The  Golden  Bough  is 
the  mythology  of  vegetation.  The 
priest  who  slays  the  slayer  in  the 
Arician  wood  is  enacting  the  annual 
mystery  of  the  succession  of  the  sea- 


sons. All  the  green  things  upon  the 
earth  die  in  the  winter  and  come  to  life 
again  in  the  spring.  For  this  essential 
order  primitive  man  feels  himself  re- 
sponsible. He  must  do  something 
about  it.  And  the  thing  which  he  finds 
to  do  is  like  the  thing  which  he  desires 
the  gods  to  do.  The  formula  of  the  doc- 
trine of  savage  magic  is  similia  simili- 
bus:  like  is  produced  by  like.  If  the 
men  of  two  villages  play  a  game  of 
football,  the  winning  village  will  have 
fair  weather,  having  kicked  away  the 
clouds  —  because  a  football  looks  a 
little  like  a  cloud.  If  the  flames  of  our 
sacred  fires  at  midsummer  burn  high, 
we  shall  have  tall  crops;  we  can  fix  the 
height  of  the  crops  by  fixing  the  height 
of  the  fire. 

It  follows  that  the  priest,  who  thus 
determines  the  order  of  nature,  and 
holds  in  his  hand  the  sun,  the  rain,  and 
the  wind,  is  easily  identified  with  the 
god  whom  he  serves.  But  such  an  iden- 
tification has  inconvenient  consequen- 
ces for  the  priest.  The  priest-god  is  so 
important  to  the  community  that  he 
must  be  taken  care  of  with  the  most 
punctilious  caution.  The  laws  of  taboo 
are  made  in  order  to  perceive  and  avoid 
the  thousand  ways  in  which  this  neces- 
sary divine  man  may  be  injured  or  of- 
fended. Especially,  the  god  may  not  be 
permitted  to  grow  old  and  die.  The 
whole  universe  would  perish  with  him. 
In  the  midst  of  his  health  and  strength 
he  must  transmit  the  treasure  of  his 
life  to  his  successor. 

Thus  we  begin  to  understand  the 
tragedy  of  the  Arician  wood;  and  with 
it  the  stories  of  Adonis,  of  Attis,  of 
Osiris,  of  Dionysus,  who  died  and  came 
to  life  again,  and  who  thus  dying  and 
reviving  enacted  the  annual  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  corn  and  the  vine. 
Such  annual  enacting  of  the  succession 
of  the  seasons  belongs  to  man's  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  order  of  na- 
ture. The  magician  lights  his  taper  in 
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the  dark  of  the  early  morning,  and  pre- 
sently the  sun  rises.  The  coincidence 
looks  like  cause  and  effect.  He  does  not 
dare  to  intermit  the  lighting  of  his 
magic  taper,  lest  he  destroy  the  world. 
In  a  like  spirit,  he  observes  the  festivals 
of  the  dying  and  reviving  god,  lament- 
ing the  fate  of  Tammuz,  or  Dionysus, 
or  Osiris,  according  to  the  land  in 
which  he  lives,  and  welcoming  the  god 
returning  to  life,  lest  by  his  neglect  the 
brown  ground  should  never  be  green 
again. 

This  mystery  play  by  which  the  re- 
turn of  spring  was  not  only  illustrated, 
but  enforced,  involved  one  serious  dif- 
ficulty. It  demanded  the  sacrifice  of 
the  priest-god.  When  the  priest-god, 
as  the  most  important  man  of  the  tribe, 
was  also  the  king,  this  sacrifice  inter- 
fered with  the  progress  of  the  political 
administration.  The  habit  of  annually 
killing  the  best  man  in  the  tribe  seemed 
out  of  accord  with  reasonable  economy. 
So  a  substitute  was  provided.  The 
substitute,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
tragic  brevity  of  his  reign,  was  per- 
mitted during  certain  days  to  behave 
himself  as  he  pleased,  being  a  Lord  of 
Misrule.  Then  fye  was  killed,  and  the 
priest-king-god,  reinvigorated  by  this 
new  blood,  reigned  on.  Then,  as  times 
changed,  and  men  grew  wiser,  and 
doubts  increased,  the  tragedy  of  the 
dying  god  became  the  comedy  of  the 
Christmas  revels,  and  Adonis  and 
Osiris  appeared  as  the  King  of  the 
Bean,  or  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  with 
a  twelve-day  tenure  of  office,  between 
Christmas  and  Epiphany.  The  trans- 
formation is  perplexing,  and  the  reader 
finds  himself  in  the  position  of  the  Jews 
at  the  Feast  of  Purim,  who  were  re- 
quired, Dr.  Frazer  says,  to  drink  so 
deep  in  honor  of  the  day  that  at  last 
they  were  unable  to  discern  the  differ- 
ence between  *  Cursed  be  Haman ! '  and 
*  Blessed  be  Mordecai!'  Things  which 
at  first  sight  look  very  different,  finally 


appear,  as  the  pages  are  turned,  to  have 
a  kind  of  dizzy  identity. 

Connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  a 
god,  or  of  a  priest-king,  or  of  a  human 
substitute,  or  of  an  animal  substitute, 
is  the  ritual  of  the  scapegoat.  The  idea 
is  that  the  sins  of  the  people  may  be 
transferred  to  one  who  shall  suffer  in 
their  stead,  or  at  least  shall  carry  the 
transgressions  away.  Gradually  this 
office  devolved,  by  a  pious  economy, 
upon  the  dying  god.  *  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  seen  that  it  has  been  custom- 
ary to  kill  the  human  or  animal  god  in 
order  to  save  his  divine  life  from  being 
weakened  by  the  inroads  of  age.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  seen  that  it  has 
been  customary  to  have  a^ general  ex- 
pulsion of  evils  and  sins  once  a  year. 
Now,  if  it  occurred  to  people  to  com- 
bine these  two  customs,  the  result 
would  be  the  employment  of  the  dy- 
ing god  as  a  scapegoat.5  Thus  we  climb 
the  easy  hill  of  conjecture,  and  view 
from  the  top  an  extensive  prospect  in 
which  the  fences  between  the  Hebrew, 
the  Christian,  and  the  pagan  fields  have 
disappeared. 

Thus  the  author  of  The  Golden 
Bough  leads  us  through  eight  interest- 
ing volumes  in  which  the  golden  bough 
is  hardly  mentioned.  We  caught  sight 
of  it  for  a  moment  at  the  beginning, 
growing  on  the  sacred  tree  by  the  Lake 
of  Nemi.  Now  at  last  we  see  it  again 
in  the  tragedy  of  Balder  the  Good. 
Balder,  in  the  Norse  mythology,  is 
slain  by  a  weapon  made  of  mistletoe. 
But  Balder,  being  slain,  was  burned, 
and  the  fact  suggests  the  sacred  bon- 
fires which  from  time  immemorial  have 
flamed  on  the  hills  of  Europe,  on  Mid- 
summer Eve  or  Hallowe'en.  Away  we 
go  to  watch  these  fires.  We  return  in 
the  tenth  volume  to  be  instructed  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  external  soul.  The 
soul,  which  normally  resides  within  the 
body,  may  come  out  and  dwell  for 
safety  in  some  protected  object.  The 
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mistletoe  contained  the  soul  of  the 
priest-king-god  of  the  Arician  tree. 
This  is  why  the  first  act  of  the  slayer 
must  be  to  break  the  golden  bough. 
But  Dr.  Frazer  is  now  'less  than  ever 
disposed  to  lay  weight  on  the  analogy 
between  the  Italian  priest  and  the 
Norse  god/  He  allows  it  to  stand  be- 
cause it  furnishes  him  with  'a  pretext 
for  discussing  not  only  the  general 
question  of  the  external  soul  in  popular 
superstition,  but  also  the  fire-festivals 
of  Europe.' 

Thus  The  Golden  Bough  deals  with 
almost  everything  except  the  golden 
bough. 

As  for  the  idea  that  Christianity  it- 
self belongs  to  the  mythology  of  vege- 
tation, and  that  Christ  must  take  his 


place  with  Tammuz  and  Adonis  and 
Osiris  and  Dionysus  in  the  common 
pantheon  of  dying  and  reviving  gods, 
it  depends  upon  the  most  remote  and 
superficial  similiarities.  It  is  true  that 
the  Christian  religion  came  into  a 
world  in  which  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection were  universal  facts  of  nature, 
and  were  used  to  interpret  the  destiny 
of  man.  It  is  true  also  that  Christian- 
ity as  it  made  its  way  baptized  a  thou- 
sand pleasant  superstitions.  But  to 
find  in  the  rites  of  Dionysus  and  in  the 
mysteries  of  Isis  the  faith  of  the  disci- 
ples that  their  Master  though  dead 
was  still  alive,  is  to  hear  in  the  midst  of 
the  fight  in  which  the  priest  of  the 
golden  bough  is  killed  the  chiming  of 
the  bells  of  Christian  churches. 
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CALLING   ON  THE   MORMONS 


BURNT  FORK,  WYO.,  November,  1913. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  — 

I  have  wanted  to  write  you  for  a  long 
time,  but  have  been  so  busy.  I  have 
had  some  visitors  and  have  been  on  a 
visit;  I  think  you  would  like  to  hear 
about  it  all,  so  I  will  tell  you. 

I  don't  think  you  would  have  ad- 
mired my  appearance  the  morning  this 
adventure  began :  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
fall  house-cleaning  which  included  some 
papering.  I  am  no  expert  at  the  very 
best,  and  papering  a  wall  has  difficul- 
ties peculiar  to  itself.  I  was  up  on  a 
barrel  trying  to  get  a  long,  sloppy  strip 
of  paper  to  stick  to  the  ceiling  instead 
of  to  me  when  in  my  visitors  trooped, 
and  so  surprised  me  that  I  stepped  off 


the  barrel  and  into  a  candy-bucket  of 
paste.  At  the  same  time  the  paper  came 
off  the  ceiling  and  fell  over  mine  and 
Mrs.  Louderer's  head.  It  was  right 
aggravating  I  can  tell  you,  but  my  vis- 
itors were  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  and 
Mrs.  Louderer,  and  no  one  could  stay 
discouraged  with  that  pair  around. 

After  we  had  scraped  as  much  paste 
as  we  could  off  ourselves  they  explained 
that  they  had  come  to  take  me  some- 
where. That  sounded  good  to  me  but 
I  could  not  see  how  I  could  get  off. 
However,  Mrs.  Louderer  said  she  had 
come  to  keep  house  and  to  take  care  of 
the  children  while  I  should  go  with 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  to  Santee.  We 
should  have  two  days'  travel  by  sled 
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and  a  few  hours  on  a  train,  then  an- 
other journey  by  sled. 

I  wanted  to  go  powerfully,  but  the 
paste-smeared  room  seemed  to  forbid. 

As  Mrs.  Louderer  would  stay  with 
the  children,  Mr.  Stewart  thought  the 
trip  would  be  good  for  me.  Mrs.  O'- 
Shaughnessy  knew  I  wanted  to  visit 
Bishop  Colton,  a  shining  light  among 
the  Latter  Day  Saints,  so  she  promised 
we  should  stay  over  night  at  his  house. 
That  settled  it,  so  in  the  cold,  blue 
light  of  the  early  morning,  Mr.  Beeler, 
a  new  neighbor,  had  driven  my  friends 
over  in  Mrs.  Louderer's  big  sled,  to 
which  was  hitched  a  pair  of  her  great 
horses  and  his  own  team.  He  is  a  wid- 
ower and  was  going  out  to  the  road  for 
supplies,  so  it  seemed  a  splendid  time 
to  make  my  long-planned  visit  to  the 
Bishop.  Deep  snow  came  earlier  this 
year  than  usual,  and  the  sledding  and 
weather  both  promised  to  be  good.  It 
was  with  many  happy  anticipations 
that  I  snuggled  down  among  the  blan- 
kets and  bearskins  that  morning. 

Mr.  Beeler  is  pleasant  company,  and 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  is  so  jolly  and 
bright,  and  I  could  leave  home  without 
a  single  misgiving  with  Mrs.  Louderer 
in  charge. 

The  evening  sky  was  blazing  crim- 
son and  gold,  and  the  mountains  be- 
hind us  were  growing  purple  when  we 
entered  the  little  settlement  where 
the  Bishop  lives.  We  drove  briskly 
through  the  scattered,  straggling  little 
village,  past  the  store  and  the  meeting 
house,  and  drew  up  before  the  dwelling 
of  the  Bishop.  The  houses  of  the  village 
were  for  the  most  part  small  cabins  of 
two  or  three  rooms,  but  the  Bishop's 
was  more  pretentious.  It  was  a  frame 
building  and  boasted  paint  and  shut- 
ters. A  tithing  office  stood  near,  and 
back  of  the  house  we  could  see  a  large 
granary  and  long  stacks  of  hay.  A 
bunch  of  cattle  was  destroying  one 
stack,  and  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  re- 


marked that  the  tallow  from  those  cat- 
tle should  be  used  when  the  olive  oil 
gave  out  at  their  anointings,  because 
it  was  the  Bishop's  cattle  eating  conse- 
crated hay. 

We  knocked  on  the  door  but  got  no 
answer.  Mr.  Beeler  went  around  to  the 
back  but  no  one  answered,  so  we  con- 
cluded we  would  have  to  try  elsewhere 
for  shelter.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  com- 
forted me  by  remarking,  'Well,  there 
ain't  a  penny's  worth  of  difference  in  a 
Mormon  bishop  and  any  other  Mor- 
mon, and  Colton  is  not  the  only  po- 
lygamist  by  a  long  shot.' 

We  had  just  turned  out  of  the  gate 
when  a  lanky,  towheaded  boy  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  rode  up.  We  ex- 
plained our  presence  there,  and  the  boy 
explained  to  us  that  the  Bishop  and 
Aunt  Debbie  were  away.  The  next 
best  house  up  the  road  was  his  *  maw's,' 
he  said,  so  as  Mr.  Beeler  expected  to 
stay  with  a  friend  of  his,  Mrs.  O'- 
Shaughnessy and  I  determined  to  see  if 
'Maw'  could  accommodate  us  for  the 
night. 

Mr.  Beeler  offered  to  help  the  boy 
get  the  cattle  out,  but  he  said,  'No,  paw 
said  it  would  n't  matter  if  they  got 
into  the  hay,  but  that  he  had  to  knock 
off  some  poles  on  another  part  of  the 
stock-yard  so  that  some  horses  could 
get  in  to  eat.' 

'But,'  I  asked,  'isn't  that  conse- 
crated hay, — is  n't  it  tithing?' 

'  Yes,'  he  said, '  but  that  won't  hurt  a 
bit,  only  that  old  John  Ladd  always 
pays  his  tithe  with  foxtail  hay  and  it 
almost  ruins  paw's  horses'  mouths.' 

I  asked  him  if  his  father's  stock  was 
supposed  to  get  the  hay. 

'No,  I  guess  not,'  he  said,  'but  they 
are  always  getting  in  accidental  like.' 

We  left  him  to  fix  the  fence  so  the 
horses  could  get  in  'accidental  like,' 
and  drove  the  short  distance  to  'the 
next  best  house.' 

We  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  pl( 
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sant-faced  little  woman  who  hurried 
us  to  the  fire.  We  told  her  our  plight. 
'Why  certainly  you  must  stay  with 
me/  she  said.  'I  am  glad  the  Bishop 
and  Deb  are  away.  They  keep  all  the 
company  and  I  so  seldom  have  any 
one  come;  you  see  Debbie  has  no  child- 
ren and  can  do  so  much  better  for  any 
one  stopping  there  than  I  can,  but  I 
like  company  too,  and  I  am  glad  of  a 
chance  to  keep  you.  You  two  can  have 
Maudie's  bed.  Maud  is  my  oldest  girl 
and  she  has  gone  to  Ogden  to  visit,  so 
we  have  plenty  of  room.' 

By  now  it  was  quite  dark.  She  light- 
ed a  lamp  and  bustled  about  preparing 
supper.  We  sat  by  the  stove  and,  as 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  said,  'noticed.' 

Two  little  boys  were  getting  in  wood 
for  the  night.  They  appeared  to  be 
about  eight  years  old,  they  were  twins 
and  were  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
Two  girls,  about  ten  and  twelve  years 
old  were  assisting  our  hostess;  then  the 
boy  Orson,  whom  we  met  at  the  gate, 
and  Maud,  the  daughter  who  was  away, 
made  up  the  family.  They  seemed  a 
happy,  contented  family,  if  one  judged 
by  appearance  alone.  After  supper  the 
children  gathered  around  the  table  to 
prepare  next  day's  lessons.  They  were 
bright  little  folks,  but  they  mingled 
a  great  deal  of  talk  with  their  studies 
and  some  of  what  they  talked  was  fam- 
ily history. 

'Mamma,'  said  Kittie,  the  largest  of 
the  little  girls,  'if  Aunt  Deb  does  buy  a 
new  coat  and  you  get  her  old  one,  then 
can  I  have  yours?' 

'  I  don't  know,'  her  mother  replied, '  I 
should  have  to  make  it  over  if  you  did 
take  it.  Maybe  we  can  have  a  new 
one.' 

'  No,  we  can't  have  a  new  one  I  know, 
for  Aunt  Deb  said  so;  but  she  is  going 
to  give  me  her  brown  dress  and  you  her 
gray  one;  she  said  so  the  day  I  helped 
her  iron.  We'll  have  those  to  make 
over.' 


For  the  first  time  I  noticed  the  dis- 
contented lines  on  our  hostess's  face, 
and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
we  were  in  the  house  of  the  Bishop's 
second  wife.  Before  I  knew  I  was  com- 
ing on  this  journey  I  thought  of  a  dozen 
questions  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Bishop 
but  I  could  never  ask  that  careworn 
little  woman  anything  concerning 
their  peculiar  belief.  However,  I  was 
spared  the  trouble,  for  soon  the  child- 
ren retired  and  the  conversation  drifted 
around  to  Mormonism  and  polygamy, 
and  our  hostess  seemed  to  want  to  talk, 
so  I  just  listened,  for  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy rather  likes  to  'argufy';  but  she 
had  no  argument  that  night,  only  her 
questions  started  our  hostess's  story. 

She  had  been  married  to  the  Bishop 
not  long  before  the  manifesto,  and  he 
had  been  married  several  years  then 
to  Debbie.  But  Debbie  had  no  child- 
ren, and  all  the  money  the  Bishop  had 
to  start  with  had  been  his  first  wife's, 
so  when  it  became  necessary  for  him 
to  discard  a  wife  it  was  a  pretty  hard 
question  for  him  because  a  little  child 
was  coming  to  the  second  wife  and  he 
had  nothing  to  provide  for  her  with 
except  what  his  first  wife's  money  paid 
for.  The  first  wife  said  she  would  con- 
sent to  him  starting  the  second,  if  she 
filed  on  land  and  paid  her  back  a  small 
sum  every  year  until  it  was  all  paid 
back.  So  he  took  the  poor  'second' 
after  formally  renouncing  her,  and 
helped  her  to  file  on  the  land  she  now 
lives  on.  He  built  her  a  small  cabin, 
and  so  she  started  her  career  as  a  '  sec- 
ond.' I  suppose  the  'first'  thought  she 
would  be  rid  of  the  'second,'  who  had 
never  really  been  welcome,  although 
the  Bishop  could  never  have  married  a 
'second'  without  her  consent. 

'I  would  never  consent,'  said  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy. 

'Oh,  yes,  you  would  if  you  had  been 
raised  a  Mormon,'  said  our  hostess. 
'You  see,  we  were  all  of  us  children 
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of  polygamous  parents.  We  have  been 
used  to  plural  marriages  all  our  lives. 
We  believe  that  such  experience  fits  us 
for  our  after-life,  as  we  are  only  prepar- 
ing for  life  beyond  while  here.' 

'Do  you  expect  to  go  to  heaven,  and 
do  you  think  the  man  who  married  you 
and  then  discarded  you  will  go  to  hea- 
ven too?'  asked  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy. 

'Of  course  I  do/  she  replied. 

'Then,'  said  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  'I 
am  afraid  if  it  had  been  mysilf  I  'd  have 
been  after  raising  a  little  hell  here 
intirely.' 

Our  hostess  was  not  offended,  and 
there  followed  a  long  recital  of  earlier 
day  hard  times  that  you  would  scarcely 
believe  any  one  could  live  through.  It 
seems  the  first  wife  in  such  families  is 
boss,  and  while  they  do  not  live  in  the 
same  homes,  still  she  can  very  materi- 
ally affect  the  other's  comfort. 

Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  asked  her  if  she 
had  married  again. 

She  said  no. 

'Then,'  said  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy, 
'whose  children  are  these?' 

'My  own,'  she  replied. 

Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  was  relentless. 
'Who  is  their  father?'  she  asked. 

I  was  right  sorry  for  the  poor  little 
woman  as  she  stammered,  'I  —  I  don't 
know.' 

Then  she  went  on,  'Of  course  I  do 
know,  and  I  don't  believe  you  are  spy- 
ing to  try  to  stir  up  trouble  for  my  hus- 
band. Bishop  Col  ton  is  their  father  as 
he  is  still  my  husband,  although  he 
had  to  cast  me  off  to  save  himself  and 
me.  I  love  him  and  I  see  no  wrong  in 
him.  All  the  Gentiles  have  against  him 
is  he  is  a  little  too  smart  for  them. 
'T  was  their  foolish  law  that  made  him 
wrong  the  children  and  me,  and  not  his 
wishes.' 

'But,'  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  said,  'it 
places  your  children  in  such  a  plight: 
they  can't  inherit,  they  can't  even  claim 
his  name,  they  have  no  status  legally.' 


'Oh,  but  the  Bishop  will  see  to  that,' 
the  little  woman  answered. 

Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  asked  her  if  she 
had  still  to  work  as  hard  as  she  used 
to. 

'No,  I  don't  believe  I  do,'  she  said, 
'  for  since  Mr.  Colton  has  been  bishop, 
things  come  easier.  He  built  this  house 
with  his  own  money,  so  Deb  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.' 

I  asked  her  if  she  thought  she  was  as 
happy  as  'second'  as  she  would  be  if 
she  was  the  only  wife. 

'Oh,  I  don't  know,'  she  said,  'per- 
haps not.  Deb  and  me  don't  always 
agree.  She  is  jealous  of  the  children 
and  because  I  am  younger,  and  I  get 
to  feeling  bad  when  I  think  she  is  per- 
fectly safe  as  a  wife  and  has  no  cares. 
She  has  everything  she  wants,  and  I 
have  to  take  what  I  can  get,  and  my 
children  have  to  wait  upon  her.  But  it 
will  all  come  right  somewhere,  some 
time, 'she  ended  cheerfully  as  she  wiped 
her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

I  felt  so  sorry  for  her  and  so  ashamed 
to  have  seen  into  her  sorrow  that  I  was 
really  glad  next  morning  when  I  heard 
Mr.  Beeler's  cheerful  voice  calling, 
'All  aboard!' 

We  had  just  finished  breakfast,  and 
few  would  ever  guess  that  Mrs.  Colton 
knew  a  trial;  she  was  so  cheerful  and  so 
cordial  as  she  bade  us  good-bye  and 
urged  us  to  stop  with  her  every  time  we 
passed  through. 

About  noon  that  day  we  reached  the 
railroad.  The  snow  had  delayed  the 
train  further  north,  so  for  once  we  were 
glad  to  have  to  wait  for  a  train,  as  it 
gave  us  time  to  get  a  bite  to  eat  and  to 
wash  up  a  bit.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, till  we  were  comfortably  seated 
in  the  train.  I  think  a  train  ride  might 
not  be  so  enjoyable  to  most,  but  to  us 
it  was  a  delight;  I  even  enjoyed  look- 
ing at  the  Negro  porter,  though  I  sus- 
pect he  expected  to  be  called  Mister. 
I  found  very  soon  after  coming  West 
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that  I  must  not  say  Uncle  or  Aunty  as 
I  used  to  at  home. 

It  was  not  long  until  they  called  the 
name  of  the  town  at  which  we  wanted 
to  stop.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  had  a 
few  acquaintances  there,  but  we  went 
to  a  hotel.  We  were  both  tired,  so  as 
soon  as  we  had  supper  we  retired.  The 
house  we  stopped  at  was  warmer  and 
more  comfortable  than  the  average 
hotel  in  the  West,  but  the  partitions 
were  very  thin;  so  when  a  couple  of 
*  punchers/  otherwise  cowboys,  took 
the  room  next  to  ours,  we  could  hear 
every  word  they  said. 

It  appears  that  one  was  English  and 
the  other  a  tenderfoot.  The  tenderfoot 
was  in  love  with  a  girl  who  had  filed  on 
a  homestead  near  the  ranch  on  which 
he  was  employed,  but  who  was  then  a 
waitress  in  the  hotel  we  were  at.  She 
had  not  seemed  kind  to  the  tenderfoot 
and  he  was  telling  his  friend  about  it. 
The  Englishman  was  trying  to  instruct 
him  as  to  how  to  proceed. 

'You  need  to  be  very  circumspect, 
Johnny,  where  females  are  concerned, 
but  you  must  n't  be  too  danged  timid 
either.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  the  devil  to  say 
to  her;  I  can  barely  nod  my  head  when 
she  asks  me  will  I  take  tea  or  coffee; 
and  to-night  she  mixed  it  because  I 
nodded  yes  when  she  said,  "Tea  or 
coffee,"  and  it  was  the  dangdest  mess  I 
ever  tried  to  get  outside  of.' 

'Well,'  the  friend  counseled,  'you 
just  get  her  into  a  corner  some'eres  and 
say  to  'er,  Dearest  'Attie,!  hoffer  you 
my  'and  hand  my  'eart.' 

'But  I  can't,''  wailed  Johnny.  'I 
could  never  get  her  into  a  corner  any 
way.' 

'  If  you  can't  you're  not  hold  enough 
to  marry.  What  the  'ell  would  you 
do  with  a  woman  in  the  'ouse  if  you 
could  n't  corner  'er?  I  tell  'e  women 
'ave  to  'ave  a  master,  and  no  man  bet- 
ter tackle  that  job  until  'e  can  be  sure 
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'e  can  make  'er  walk  the  chalk  line.' 

'But  I  don't  want  her  to  walk  any 
line,  I  just  want  her  to  speak  to  me.' 

'  Dang  me  if  I  don't  believe  you  are 
locoed.  Why,  she's  got  'e  throwed 
hand  'og-tied  now.  What  d  'e  want 
to  make  it  any  worse  for?' 

They  talked  for  a  long  time  and  the 
Englishman  continued  to  have  trouble 
with  his  ^'s;  but  at  last  Johnny  was 
encouraged  to  'corner  'er'  next  morn- 
ing before  they  left  for  their  ranch. 

We  expected  to  be  astir  early  any- 
way, and  our  curiosity  impelled  us  to 
see  the  outcome  of  the  friend's  counsel, 
so  we  were  almost  the  first  in  the  dining- 
room  next  morning.  A  rather  pretty 
girl  was  busy  arranging  the  tables,  and 
soon  a  boyish-looking  fellow,  wearing 
great  bat-wing  chaps,  came  in  and 
stood  warming  himself  at  the  stove. 

I  knew  at  once  it  was  Johnny,  and  I 
saw  "Attie'  blush.  The  very  indiffer- 
ence with  which  she  treated  him  argued 
well  for  his  cause,  but  of  course  he 
did  n't  know  that.  So  when  she  passed 
by  him  and  her  skirt  caught  on  his 
big  spurs  they  both  stooped  at  once  to 
unfasten  it;  their  heads  hit  together 
with  such  a  bump  that  the  ice  was  bro- 
ken although  he  seemed  to  think  it  was 
her  skull.  I  am  sure  there  ought  to  be 
a  thaw  after  all  his  apologies.  After 
breakfast  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  went 
out  to  see  her  friend,  Cormac  O'Toole. 
He  was  the  only  person  in  town  we 
could  hope  to  get  a  team  from  with 
which  to  continue  our  journey.  This  is 
a  hard  country  on  horses  at  best,  and 
at  this  time  of  the  year  particularly  so; 
few  will  let  their  teams  go  out  at 
any  price,  but  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  had 
hopes,  and  she  is  so  persuasive  that  I 
felt  no  one  could  resist  her.  There  was 
a  drummer  at  breakfast  who  kept '  cuss- 
ing' the  country.  He  had  tried  to  get 
a  conveyance  and  had  failed,  so  the 
cold,  the  snow,  the  people,  and  every- 
thing else  disgusted  him. 
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Soon  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  returned, 
and  as  the  drummer  was  trying  to  get 
to  Santee,  and  that  was  our  destina- 
tion also,  she  made  her  way  toward  him 
intending  to  invite  him  to  ride  with  us. 
She  wore  over  her  best  clothes  an  old 
coat  that  had  once  belonged  to  some 
one  of  her  men  friends.  It  had  once 
been  bearskin  but  was  now  more  bare 
skin,  so  her  appearance  was  against 
her;  she  looked  like  something  with  the 
mange.  So  Mr.  Drummer  did  not  wait 
to  hear  what  sne  was  going  to  say  but 
at  once  exclaimed,  *  No,  madam,  I  can- 
not let  you  ride  out  with  me.  I  can't 
get  a  rig  myself  in  this  beastly  place.' 
Then  he  turned  to  a  man  standing  near 
and  remarked,  *  These  Western  women 
are  so  bold,  they  don't  hesitate  to 
demand  favors.' 

Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy 's  eyes  fairly 
snapped,  but  she  said  nothing.  I  think 
she  took  a  malicious  delight  in  witness- 
ing the  drummer's  chagrin  when  a  few 
moments  later  our  comfortable  sleigh 
and  good  strong  team  appeared. 

We  were  going  to  drive  ourselves, 
but  we  had  to  drive  to  the  depot  for 
our  suit-cases;  but  when  we  got  there 
the  ticket-office  was  not  open,  as  the 
agent  was  probably  having  his  beauty 
sleep.  There  was  a  fire  in  the  big  stove 
and  we  joined  the  bunch  of  men  in  the 
depot.  Among  them  we  noticed  a  thin 
consumptive-looking  fellow,  evidently 
a  stranger. 

Very  soon  some  men  began  talking  of 
some  transaction  in  which  a  Bishop 
Bunker  was  concerned.  It  seemed  they 
did  n't  admire  the  Bishop  very  much; 
they  kept  talking  of  his  peculiarities 
and  trangresssions,  and  mentioned  his 
treatment  of  his  wives.  His  *  second,' 
they  said,  was  blind  because  of  cata- 
racts, and  although  abundantly  able  he 
left  her  in  darkness.  She  had  never 
seen  her  two  last  children.  Some  one 
spoke  up  and  said,  *I  thought  poly- 
gamy was  no  longer  practiced.'  Then 


the  man  explained  that  they  no  longer 
contracted  plural  marriages,  but  that 
many  kept  all  their  wives  and  Bunker 
still  had  both  of  his.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  although  such  practice  is  contrary 
to  law,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  case  against  them,  for  the  wo- 
men would  not  swear  against  their  hus- 
bands. Bunker  had  been  arrested  once, 
but  his  second  swore  that  she  did  n't 
know  who  her  children's  father  was, 
and  it  cost  the  sheriff  his  office  the  next 
election.  The  stranger  I  have  men- 
tioned listened  closely  and  we  could  see 
he  was  deeply  interested. 

Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  spoke  to  an 
acquaintance  of  hers  and  mentioned 
where  we  were  going.  In  a  short  while 
we  got  our  suit-cases  and  we  were  off, 
but  as  we  drove  past  the  freight  depot 
the  stranger  we  had  noticed  came  down 
the  steps  and  asked  us  to  let  him  ride 
out  with  us.  I  really  felt  afraid  of  him, 
but  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  thinks  herself 
a  match  for  any  mere  man,  so  she  drew 
up  and  the  man  climbed  in.  He  took 
the  lines  and  we  snuggled  down  under 
the  robes  and  listened  to  the  runners' 
shrill  screeching  over  the  frozen  sur- 
face. 

We  had  dinner  with  a  new  settler, 
and  about  two  o'clock  that  afternoon 
we  overtook  a  fellow  who  was  plodding 
along  the  road.  His  name  was  Bunker, 
he  said,  and  he  pointed  out  to  us  his 
broad  fields  and  herds.  He  had  been 
overseeing  some  feeders  he  had,  and 
his  horse  had  escaped,  so  he  was  walk- 
ing home  as  it  was  only  a  couple  of 
miles.  He  talked  a  great  deal  in  that 
two-mile  trip;  too  much  for  his  own 
good,  it  developed. 

For  the  first  time  since  Bunker 
climbed  into  our  sleigh,  the  stranger 
spoke.  'Can  you  tell  me  where  Mrs. 
Maria  Bunker  lives?'  he  asked. 

'Why,  yes,'  our  passenger  replied. 
'  She  is  a  member  of  our  little  flock.  She 
is  slightly  related  to  me,  as  you  perhaps 
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noticed  the  name,  and  I  will  show  you 
to  her  house.' 

*  Just  how  is  she  related  to  you?'  the 
stranger  asked. 

'That,'  the  man  replied,  'is  a  matter 
of  protection.  I  have  given  her  the  pro- 
tection of  my  name.' 

'Then  she  is  your  wife,  is  she  not?' 
the  stranger  asked. 

'You  must  be  a  stranger  in  this  coun- 
try,' the  man  evaded.  'What  is  your 
name?' 

But  the  stranger  did  n't  seem  to 
hear,  and  just  then  we  came  opposite 
the  residence  of  the  Bishop,  and  the 
man  we  had  picked  up  in  the  road  said, 
'That  is  my  home,  won't  you  get  out 
and  warm?  My  wife  will  be  glad  to  get 
acquainted  with  you  ladies.' 

We  declined  as  it  was  only  a  short 
distance  to  the  house  of  the  man  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy  had  come  to  see,  so  he 
stayed  in  the  sleigh  to  show  the  stranger 
to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Maria  Bunker.  I 
can't  say  much  for  it  as  a  house,  and  I 
was  glad  I  did  n't  have  to  go  in.  The 
stranger  and  Bunker  got  out  and  en- 
tered the  house,  and  we  drove  away. 
Next  morning  as  we  returned  through 
the  little  village,  it  was  all  excitement. 
Bishop  Bunker  had  been  shot  the  night 
before,  just  as  he  had  left  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Maria  Bunker,  for  what  reason  or 
by  whom  no  one  knew;  and  if  the  Bish- 
op knew  he  had  not  told,  for  he  either 
would  not  or  could  not  talk. 

They  were  going  to  start  with  him 
that  day  to  the  hospital,  but  they  had 
no  hopes  of  him  living. 

When  we  came  to  Mrs.  Maria's 
house,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  got  out  of 
the  sleigh  and  went  into  the  house.  I 
could  hear  her  soothing  voice,  and  I 
was  mighty  glad  the  poor  forlorn  wo- 
man had  such  a  comforter.  After  a  while 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  came  out  and  the 
woman  followed.  As  soon  as  I  saw  her 
face  I  knew  who  the  stranger  was,  al- 
though I  don't  know  his  name.  A  few 


miles  from  the  town  where  we  left  the 
angry  drummer  we  met  Johnny. 

One  of  our  horses  had  snow-balled  up 
on  his  foot,  so  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy 
asked  Johnny  to  knock  it  off  for  her. 
He  was  not  so  tongue-tied  with  us;  he 
told  us  the  north-bound  train  was 
snow-bound  for  a  few  hours  as  the 
wind  the  night  before  had  drifted  the 
snow  across  the  track;  he  said  he  had 
started  home  to  the  ranch  that  night 
but  a  few  miles  out  had  met  a  stranger 
staggering  along  almost  frozen.  He  had 
taken  the  stranger  behind  him  on  his 
horse  and  had  started  back  to  town, 
but  when  they  had  come  in  sight  of  the 
snow-bound  train  he  had  deserted  him 
and  joined  the  crowd  around  the  train 
and  he,  Johnny,  had  gone  back  to  town 
and  was  just  now  getting  toward  home 
again. 

'And  did  you  tell  any  one  about 
your  quare  adventure?'  asked  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy. 

'No,'  he  said,  'there  was  n't  any  one 
up  at  the  hotel  and  this  morning  I  slept 
so  late  I  saw  no  one  but  Hattie  and  — 
and  we  talked  all  the  time  about  home- 
steading.' 

'Well,'  she  said,  'don't  say  anything 
about  it  to  any  one  and  I  '11  bake  your 
wedding  cake  when  Hattie  says  yes, 
and  I  '11  see  to  it  that  your  cabin  is  not 
bare  besides.' 

Johnny  blushed  and  promised,  so  we 
resumed  our  journey.  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy drove  and  was  unusually  silent. 
Just  once  she  spoke. 

'I'd  kill  a  man,  too,  if  he  wronged 
my  sister  and  her  children  that  way.' 

I  was  so  very  glad  to  get  home.  How 
good  it  all  looked  to  me!  'Poop  o' 
Roome'1  has  a  calf,  and  as  we  drove  up 
to  the  corral  Clyde  was  trying  to  get 
it  into  the  stall  with  the  rest.  It  is 

1  Mr.  Stewart  being  a  Presbyterian  and  his 
wife  a  Catholic,  their  cattle  are  named  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  individual  prejudices.  — 
THE  EDITORS. 
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*  Poop's '  first  calf  and  she  is  very  proud 
of  it,  and  objected  to  its  being  put  away 
from  her,  so  she  bunted  at  Clyde  and 
as  he  dodged  her  the  calf  ran  between 
his  feet  and  he  sat  down  suddenly  in 
the  snow.  I  laughed  at  him,  but  I  am 
powerfully  glad  he  is  no  follower  of  old 
Joseph  Smith. 

Mrs.  Louderer  was  enjoying  herself 
immensely,  she  loves  children  so  much. 
She  and  Clyde  hired  the  'Tackier/  so 
called  because  he  will  tackle  any  kind 
of  a  job  whether  he  knows  anything 
about  it  or  not,  to  paper  the  room.  He 
thinks  he  is  a  great  judge  of  the  fitness 
of  things  and  of  beauty.  The  paper  has 
a  stripe  of  roses,  so  Tackier  reversed 
every  other  strip  so  that  some  of  my 
roses  are  standing  on  their  heads. 
Roses  don't  all  grow  one  way,  he 
claims,  and  so  his  method  'makes  'em 
look  more  nachul  like.' 

A  little  thing  like  wall-paper  put  on 
upside  down  don't  bother  me;  but  what 
would  I  do  if  I  were  a  '  second '  ? 
Your  loving  friend, 
ELINORE  RUPERT  STEWART. 

[The  present  series  of  completely 
ingenuous  letters  should  close  with  a 
brief  note  written  quite  recently,  after 
the  writer  knew  that  the  Atlantic  was 
printing  her  letters.  Mrs.  Stewart  had 
been  gravely  ill  owing  to  the  conditions 
of  her  life  and  the  absence  of  medical 
attention.] 

BURNT  FORK,  WTO.,  January  23. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Atlantic: 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR,  —  I  sent  you  a 
letter  the  other  day,  and  when  the 
man  came  back  he  brought  me  yours 
dated  January  10  which  I  was  power- 
fully glad  to  get.  I  am  just  up  from  a 
long  and  serious  illness.  That  is  why 
you  have  not  heard  from  me,  and  as  I 
could  not  send  you  the  letters  in  time 


for  continuation  I  thought  you  would 
not  care  for  any  more  and  I  was 
mighty  blue.  I  felt  so  unworthy  and  so 
negligent  to  have  let  such  an  opportu- 
nity slip  by  even  though  I  had  been 
bedfast.  But  I  don't  feel  so  badly  now. 

Indeed  you  are  right  about  my  get- 
ting letters  and  cards  from  many  peo- 
ple on  account  of  my  Atlantic  articles. 
It  makes  me  wish  I  could  deserve  all  the 
good  things  they  say.  One  dear  old 
lady  eighty-four  years  old  wrote  me 
that  she  had  always  wanted  to  live  the 
life  I  am  living,  but  could  not,  and  that 
the  Letters  satisfied  her  every  wish. 
She  said  she  had  only  to  shut  her  eyes 
to  see  it  all,  to  smell  the  pines  and  the 
sage,  and  she  said  many  more  nice 
things  that  I  wish  were  true  of  me. 
Then  I  had  a  letter  from  a  little  crippled 
boy  whose  mother  also  wrote,  both  say- 
ing how  the  Letters  had  cheered  them 
and  eased  the  pain  of  the  poor  young 
flickering  life.  The  mother  said  she 
wanted  to  thank  one  who  had  brought 
so  much  of  the  clean,  bright  outdoors 
into  her  helpless  little  son's  life.  I  wrote 
her  it  was  you  who  ought  to  be  thanked 
and  not  I.  It  wrings  my  heart  to  think 
of  so  many  so  hungry  for  what  there 
is  such  an  abundance  of.  There  is  so 
much  to  love  in  people  that  I  can  never 
think  how  there  can  be  anything  else 
but  love  between  all  the  world.  Jerrine 
tells  me  she  has  already  written  you. 
I  am  sorry  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  I  was 
ill  for  so  long  that  I  suppose  she  got 
tired  of  waiting.  She  writes  and  spells 
so  poorly  that  I  should  not  have  let  her 
take  up  your  time  had  I  known. 

Some  women  and  myself  went  on  an 
elk-hunt  not  long  since,  and  I  shall 
shortly  send  you  an  account  of  it. 

Hoping  I  may  not  disappoint  you,  I 
am, 

Sincerely  your  friend 
ELINORE  RUPERT  STEWART. 


(The  End  of  the  Series.) 
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I.    THE  AFFAIR  OF  X,  Y,   AND  Z 


BY   FREDERICK   TREVOR   HILL 


ON  the  afternoon  of  October  8, 1797, 
three  Americans  sat  in  the  office  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris 
awaiting  their  reception  as  Envoys  Ex- 
traordinary to  the  Republic  of  France. 
The  official  anteroom  into  which  they 
had  been  ushered  was  a  comfortable 
apartment,  but  they  were  obviously 
ill  pleased  with  their  surroundings,  and 
there  was  ample  justification  for  the 
silent  dissatisfaction  they  displayed. 
Once  before,  earlier  in  the  day,  they 
had  attended  by  special  appointment 
to  present  their  credentials,  only  to  be 
told  that  their  official  host  had  been 
unfortunately  called  away  and  could 
not  receive  them  until  three  o'clock. 
But  now  at  the  appointed  hour  they 
were  informed  that  the  citizen  official 
was  engaged  with  the  Portuguese  Min- 
ister, and  though  the  request  to  enter 
the  waiting  room  was  couched  in  the 
most  courtly  phrases,  it  was  in  no  very 
amiable  spirit  that  the  envoys  accepted 
the  invitation. 

Minute  after  minute  passed  and  the 
secretaries  and  clerks  who  drifted  in 
and  out  of  the  official  sanctum  ex- 
changed amused  glances  as  they  noted 
the  rustic  garb  of  the  strangers  and 
observed  their  air  of  stiff  and  solemn 
resentment.  This  was  not  the  first 
embassy  that  had  been  forced  to  cool 
its  heels  at  the  door  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister, for  that  dignitary  was  Citizen 


Talleyrand,  late  Bishop  of  Autun,  but 
now,  by  grace  of  the  Directory,  the 
dominant  factor  in  international  af- 
fairs. In  the  ashes  of  the  Revolution 
France  had  tempered  a  sword  of  war 
that  had  enabled  her  to  dictate  terms 
to  almost  half  the  world,  and  her  re- 
presentative did  not  underestimate  his 
power. 

It  was  therefore  somewhat  droll  to 
see  these  American  parvenus  in  the 
diplomatic  world  waxing  impatient  at 
their  delayed  reception.  Poor  fledg- 
lings !  They  did  not  appear  to  be  over- 
burdened with  feathers,  but  had  they 
many  or  few,  an  hour  with  the  former 
Bishop  of  Autun  would  leave  them 
without  a  single  plume.  And  the  cream 
of  the  joke  was  that  every  one  knew  this 
except  the  victims  who  chafed,  ma  foi, 
because  their  plucking  was  postponed ! 
It  was  droll;  it  was  certainly  very  droll. 

Meanwhile,  the  unconscious  sub- 
jects of  these  diverting  reflections  were 
growing  less  and  less  pleased  with  their 
situation.  To  all  of  them  it  was  em- 
barassing,  but  to  one  of  them  it  was 
exasperating  in  the  extreme,  for  he  had 
already  experienced  a  grave  humilia- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  every  second  of  waiting 
now  increased  the  injury  to  his  pride. 
This  was  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, 
who  had  been  sent  to  succeed  Monroe 
as  Minister  to  France,  but  had  de- 
parted from  Paris  with  more  speed 
than  ceremony,  on  being  informed  that 
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the  Directory  would  recognize  no  min- 
ister from  the  United  States  until  it 
righted  certain  alleged  grievances,  and 
that  the  law  required  strangers  to  ob- 
tain a  *  Card  of  Hospitality '  from  the 
police  if  they  wished  to  tarry  more  than 
thirty  days  upon  the  soil  of  France. 

This  insult  was  not,  of  course,  per- 
sonal to  the  individual  American  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  but  was  aimed 
at  the  United  States  in  general  for  its 
ingratitude,  if  not  perfidy,  in  having 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
the  one  irreconcilable  enemy  of  France. 
Nevertheless  the  full  force  of  the  af- 
front fell  on  the  rejected  diplomat,  and 
Pinckney's  florid  countenance  grew 
well-nigh  purple  as  he  nursed  his  wrath 
outside  Monsieur  Talleyrand's  door. 

Only  ten  minutes  elapsed  before  that 
door  opened  to  admit  the  special  en- 
voys whose  mission  it  was  to  restore 
the  friendly  relations  between  Amer- 
ica and  France,  but  the  delay  was  not 
auspicious,  and  it  was  a  very  grave  trio 
that  was  finally  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  man  to  whom  Europe 
bent  the  knee.  To  Talleyrand  the  ad- 
vent of  these  Americans  was  at  once  a 
personal  triumph  and  an  opportunity 
to  wipe  out  an  old  and  rankling  score. 
It  was  not  so  long  since  he,  an  exile,  if 
not  a  refugee,  from  France,  had  visited 
the  United  States  and  had  sought  an 
audience  with  Washington,  who  had 
declined  to  receive  him  on  the  ground 
that  his  official  reception  would  give 
offense  to  France.  This,  in  itself,  might 
have  been  interpreted  into  something 
of  a  distinction;  but  Washington,  dis- 
liking the  reputation  of  the  visitor,  had 
evinced  no  desire  to  meet  him  unoffi- 
cially, and  the  shrewd  ex-priest  had  not 
been  slow  to  comprehend  the  slight. 

These  and  other  grievances  were  not 
forgotten  when  the  representatives  of 
the  upstart  nation  which  had  ignored 
him  in  his  hour  of  adversity  stood  be- 
fore him,  and  the  faint  smile  which 


habitually  hovered  about  his  mouth 
boded  ill  for  the  success  of  their  mis- 
sion. His  quiet  blue-gray  eyes,  half 
hidden  behind  bushy  eyebrows,  sought 
his  visitors'  faces,  watching  them  with 
the  keenness  that  had  penetrated  many 
a  diplomatic  mask;  and,  as  he  gazed,  a 
suggestion  of  contempt  was  added  to 
the  insolent  uptilt  of  his  nose  and  the 
haughtiness  of  his  protruding  lower  lip. 
From  his  point  of  view  the  visitors 
were,  at  best,  but  provincial  English- 
men, two  of  whom  represented  the 
political  faction  most  hostile  to  the 
interest  of  France  in  the  United  States, 
while  all  of  them  evidenced  the  self- 
importance  and  crudity  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  accredited.  In  the 
field  of  diplomacy  they  were,  of  course, 
mere  innocents  abroad. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  delegation 
to  cause  the  wordly-wise  and  cynical 
Frenchman  to  distrust  the  success  of 
the  programme  he  was  maturing  for 
their  initiation.  Perhaps  the  most  not- 
able figure  in  the  group  was  that  of  a 
man  about  forty  years  of  age,  whose 
great  height  and  athletic  proportions 
well-nigh  dwarfed  his  associates.  But 
though  his  stature  and  physique  ren- 
dered him  conspicuous,  they  imparted 
neither  distinction  nor  grace,  for  his 
body  was  ill-proportioned  and  his  huge 
limbs  were  ungainly  to  the  point  of  dis- 
location. These  defects  might  possibly 
have  disappeared  under  the  touch  of  a 
skillful  tailor,  but  the  man  was  clothed 
in  rusty,  ill-fitting,  and  not  over-clean 
garments  which  would  have  disfigured 
Apollo  himself,  and  every  article  of  his 
attire  accentuated  his  physical  peculi- 
arities. Had  his  head  and  face  been  as 
ill-formed  as  his  body,  he  might  have 
been  ogreish,  but  he  would  have  been 
interesting.  As  it  was,  he  was  common- 
place, for  his  clean-shaven  face  was  not 
particularly  strong  and  his  low  fore- 
head, dark  complexion  and  thick 
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raven-black  hair,  nullified  the  effect  of 
his  bright  eyes  and  firm  mouth. 

Altogether  this  envoy  from  the  New 
World  was  as  unprepossessing  a  coun- 
tryman as  Talleyrand  had  encountered 
anywhere  in  the  States,  and  the  fact 
that  his  name  was  John  Marshall  did 
not  convey  any  particular  meaning  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary  or  cause  him  to 
revise  his  plans.  There  were  those  in 
France  who  were  competent  to  advise 
him  that  the  outward  appearance  of 
his  uncouth  visitor  was  deceitful,  and 
that  he  had  best  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  leader  of  the  American  Bar 
whose  practice  and  reputation  were  so 
great  that  Washington  had  successively 
offered  him  a  United  States  district- 
attorneyship,  the  Attorney-General- 
ship of  the  United  States,  and  even  the 
Ministry  to  France  —  all  of  which  he 
had  declined.  But  the  warning  was 
not  uttered,  and  had  it  been  it  would 
probably  have  fallen  on  dull  ears,  for 
Citizen  Talleyrand  had  little  to  fear  in 
the  familiar  realm  of  diplomacy  from 
the  intrusion  of  any  provincial  lawyer, 
no  matter  how  highly  he  might  be 
esteemed  at  home. 

Possibly  he  regarded  the  man  who 
stood  at  Marshall's  elbow  as  the  more 
dangerous  of  the  two,  for  Pinckney  had 
conducted  himself  with  no  little  skill 
in  his  last  encounter  with  the  French 
Republic.  He  was  certainly  much 
more  presentable  in  figure,  face,  and 
dress  than  his  confrere.  Indeed,  his 
whole  appearance  was  agreeable,  his 
pleasant,  clean-shaven  face,  clear  eyes 
and  erect  carriage  betokening  a  man 
of  intelligence  in  the  prime  of  life.  His 
great  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was,  of 
course,  like  Marshall's,  more  local  than 
international,  but  his  education  had 
been  obtained  at  Oxford  where  he  had 
studied  under  Blackstone  himself,  and 
in  point  of  culture  and  breadth  of  read- 
ing he  had  few  peers  in  his  profession. 

The  third  member  of  the  group  was 


not  entirely  a  stranger  to  Talleyrand, 
for  Elbridge  Gerry  was  one  of  the  ar- 
dent Republicans  who  had  welcomed 
him  to  America  with  outstretched 
arms.  Indeed,  Gerry's  appointment 
on  the  embassy  had  been  a  concession 
to  the  party  whose  well-nigh  hysterical 
enthusiasm  for  France  had  encouraged 
the  French  Government  to  believe  that 
it  could  take  extraordinary  liberties 
with  the  United  States. 

There  was,  in  truth,  good  ground  for 
that  belief.  Not  only  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  throughout  New  England 
and  New  York,  adulation  of  everything 
French  had  become,  for  a  time,  the 
public  rage.  French  cockades  were 
mounted  on  every  hat;  French  flags 
adorned  public  and  private  buildings; 
civic  feasts  were  held  with  absurd  imi- 
tations of  Parisian  mummeries;  ora- 
tors vied  with  one  another  in  eulogiz- 
ing France  and  damning  Jay's  treaty 
with  the  mother  country,  while  ap- 
plauding thousands  burned  its  negotia- 
tor in  effigy  and  stoned  Hamilton  for 
daring  to  defend  it.  Even  the  title 
'  Citizen '  was  substituted  for  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  address,  and  all  sorts  of 
unutterable  follies  were  tolerated,  until 
Citizen  Genet,  the  French  Minister, 
demanded  unheard-of  privileges  for 
his  country  in  her  pending  conflict  with 
Great  Britain,  and,  failing  to  shake 
Washington's  policy  of  neutrality, 
threatened  to  appeal  to  the  people  over 
his  head.  Then  a  reaction  set  in. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  was 
not  yet  a  nation,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  when  its  peace  envoys 
sought  an  audience  with  the  Foreign 
Secretary  at  Paris.  It  was,  at  best,  but 
an  aggregation  of  colonials  divided 
among  themselves  under  foreign  ban- 
ners, and  destined,  in  the  opinion  of 
Europe,  to  become  a  dependency  of 
either  England  or  France. 

Talleyrand  had  good  reason,  there- 
fore, to  remember  so  stout  a  champion 
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of  the  French  as  Citizen  Elbridge  Gerry. 
Certainly  his  personality  was  suffici- 
ently striking  to  be  remembered,  for 
his  thin,  shrewd,  solemn  face,  extraor- 
dinarily long  nose,  big  mouth,  and 
heavy  white  wig  were  all  peculiar 
enough  to  attract  attention  and  mark 
him  as  a  man  apart.  But  if  Talleyrand 
recalled  him  he  gave  no  sign  of  recog- 
nition as  he  rose  to  greet  the  visitors, 
his  movement  betraying  the  almost  for- 
gotten fact  that  he  was  a  cripple  and 
increasing,  if  that  were  possible,  the 
embarrassment  of  the  ensuing  pause. 

The  situation  was  certainly  awk- 
ward, for  Talleyrand,  though  he  under- 
stood English,  did  not  trust  himself  to 
speak  it,  and  none  of  the  Americans 
commanded  more  than  a  few  words  of 
French.  It  was  necessary  to  utilize  the 
services  of  an  interpreter,  and  through 
him  the  credentials  of  the  envoys  were 
received  and  instructions  given  that 
cards  of  hospitality  be  issued  to  them 
in  due  course.  As  to  their  reception  by 
the  Directory,  however,  the  visiting 
citizens  were  informed  that  the  For- 
eign Secretary  was  preparing  a  report 
on  American  affairs  to  that  body,  after 
submitting  which  he  would  do  himself 
the  honor  of  again  conferring  with  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States. 
With  this  rather  curt  announcement 
the  envoys  were  dismissed  and  with- 
drew to  the  seclusion  of  their  hotel  — 
a  seclusion  which  was  soon  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  most  extraordinary  fashion. 


ii 

For  a  week  the  visitors  were  too  well 
occupied  with  exploring  Paris  to  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  they  were  being  offi- 
cially ignored;  but  when  ten  days  had 
passed  without  a  word  from  the  For- 
eign Secretary  they  began  to  wonder 
what  his  silence  meant.  No  explana- 
tion was  forthcoming,  however,  except 
some  back-stairs  gossip  to  the  effect 


that  the  Directory  was  displeased 
with  the  President's  public  criticisms 
of  France,  and  intended  to  express  its 
resentment  by  postponing  the  recep- 
tion of  the  envoys.  This  rumor  sound- 
ed highly  improbable,  and  although  it 
was  said  to  have  originated  with  one  of 
Talleyrand's  secretaries,  no  attention 
was  paid  to  it  until  it  was  confirmed  by 
a  strange  communication  which  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  Pinckney  one  evening, 
during  a  private  conversation  with 
an  acquaintance,  who  impressively  ad- 
vised him  that  a  certain  Monsieur 
Hottinguer,  to  whom  he  had  been  cas- 
ually introduced  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, was  a  gentleman  of  credit  and 
renown  on  whose  word  it  behooved  the 
American  diplomats  to  place  the  most 
implicit  reliance. 

Hardly  had  this  Delphic  utterance 
—  half  hint  and  half  warning  —  been 
delivered  when  the  mysterious  Mon- 
sieur Hottinguer's  card  was  handed  to 
Pinckney  at  his  hotel,  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  gentleman  himself. 
At  the  moment  this  seemed  to  be  a 
mere  coincidence,  and  after  greeting 
his  caller,  Pinckney  rejoined  the  group 
of  men  with  whom  he  had  been  talking 
when  the  interruption  occurred.  The 
newcomer,  however,  soon  seized  an 
opportunity  to  whisper  that  he  was  a 
confidential  messenger  from  Talley- 
rand and  must  see  the  American  envoy 
alone.  Surprised  as  he  was  at  the  irreg- 
ularity of  this  performance,  Pinckney 
immediately  excused  himself  to  his 
friends  and  led  the  way  to  a  private 
room,  where  his  new  acquaintance  pro- 
ceeded to  cloud  the  mystery  still  fur- 
ther by  explaining  that  he  did  not  come 
from  Talleyrand  himself  but  from  a 
certain  Monsieur  Bellamy,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Citizen  Minister.  This 
singularly  indirect  approach  was  indic- 
ative of  extreme  caution,  but  according 
to  the  speaker  it  had  been  adopted  in 
order  that  the  Americans  might  be  ad- 
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vised,  as  delicately  and  unofficially  as 
possible,  of  certain  facts  essential  to  the 
success  of  their  mission. 

Pinckney  stared  at  the  speaker  with 
unfeigned  astonishment.  Why  Talley- 
rand should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  communicate  with  the  Embassy 
through  a  third  party  was  puzzling 
enough;  but  why  that  third  party 
should  have  delegated  his  authority  to 
a  stranger  was  beyond  the  American's 
comprehension.  However,  the  whole 
proceeding  was  inexplicable,  so  he 
merely  bowed  assent  and  begged  his 
visitor  to  proceed.  Thus  encouraged, 
Monsieur  Hottinguer  vouchsafed  the 
intelligence  that  the  Directory  in  gen- 
eral, and  two  of  its  members  in  partic- 
ular, were  very  much  incensed  by  Pre- 
sident Adams's  reference  to  France  in 
his  recent  message  to  Congress,  and 
that  his  objectionable  reflections  on 
the  Republic  would  have  to  be  re- 
tracted or  explained. 

The  idea  of  suggesting  that  the 
Americans  who  had  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the 
grievances  of  their  country  against 
France  should  begin  with  apologizing 
for  the  utterances  of  their  Chief  Magis- 
trate, must  have  appealed  to  Pinckney 
as  somewhat  humorous.  But  he  made 
no  reply  to  the  absurd  ultimatum,  and 
his  silence  inviting  further  confidence, 
the  speaker  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
United  States,  having  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  the  offensive  criticisms,  must 
then  guarantee  to  make  a  liberal  loan 
to  France. 

Again  Pinckney  made  no  reply, 
being  well  advised  that  this  demand 
had  been  forestalled  in  the  Govern- 
ment's letter  of  instructions,  which 
positively  forbade  the  consideration  of 
any  such  loan.  However,  he  concluded 
that  the  deputed  go-between  was 
reaching  the  climax  of  his  instructions 
by  easy  stages,  and  that  it  would  be 
well  to  let  him  unbosom  himself  with- 


out interruption.  This  he  proceeded 
to  do  by  remarking  that,  the  first  two 
conditions  having  been  complied  with, 
there  was  a  third  preliminary  to  the 
renewal  of  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  countries  and  the  assurance  of 
a  liberal  treaty,  and  that  was  the  pro- 
vision of  a  substantial  'gratification'1 
for  the  private  pockets  of  the  Directory. 

Prepared  as  he  was  for  some  sur- 
prising disclosure,  Pinckney  was  fairly 
astounded  by  the  barefaced  effrontery 
of  this  demand,  but  instantly  realized 
that  he  must  control  his  indignation  lest 
Talleyrand's  confidential-agent-once- 
removed  should  take  alarm  before  he 
had  thoroughly  committed  his  prin- 
cipal. He  accordingly  managed,  after  a 
pause,  to  inquire  in  a  casual  manner 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  which 
France  desired  of  the  United  States. 
Of  that  the  agent  was  not  advised, 
but  he  had  apparently  been  fully  in- 
structed as  to  the  details  of  the  third 
(and  more  important)  condition,  name- 
ly, the  amount  of  the  douceur  or  *  grati- 
fication' for  the  Directory.  That,  he 
coolly  volunteered,  was  twelve  hundred 
thousand  livres,  or  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Had  Pinckney  been  wholly  ignorant 
of  European  politics  he  might  have  re- 
ceived this  astonishing  announcement 
with  a  gasp  of  incredulity.  But  since 
his  dismissal  from  France  he  had  lived 
for  some  time  in  Holland  and  had  used 
his  eyes  and  ears  to  good  advantage. 
He  was  therefore  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  Talleyrand  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Directory  were  quite  capa- 
ble of  levying  blackmail  on  weak  na- 
tions, and  had  in  fact  done  so.  But 
even  so,  the  extortionate  nature,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  brazen  impudence  of 
this  particular  demand  was  almost  too 

1  This  is  the  word  used  by  the  envoys  in 
the  original  dispatches.  The  word  employed  by 
Talleyrand's  agents  was  'douceur'  —  THE 
AUTHOR. 
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much  for  his  composure.1  Neverthe- 
less, he  succeeded  in  maintaining  a 
calm  exterior,  merely  remarking  that 
such  an  important  communication 
should  be  submitted,  not  to  one  but  to 
all  of  the  American  envoys.  Hottin- 
guer  was  evidently  unprepared  for  this 
suggestion  and  for  a  time  he  strenu- 
ously objected;  but  as  no  exception 
had  been  taken  to  the  matter  of  his 
proposals,  but  simply  to  the  manner  of 
their  submission,  he  yielded  the  point 
and  consented  to  meet  the  envoys  at 
breakfast  on  the  morning  of  October  21 
for  the  purpose  of  repeating  his  mes- 
sage. Indeed,  he  was  so  encouraged 
by  Pinckney's  affable  docility  that  he 
even  agreed  to  reduce  the  propositions 
to  writing  for  his  benefit,  and  the  en- 
lightened diplomat  lost  no  time  in  ad- 
vising his  colleagues  of  the  treat  which 
was  in  store  for  them  at  the  proposed 
breakfast  of  the  twenty-first.  On  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth,  however,  the 
expected  guest  called  to  say  that  Mon- 
sieur Bellamy  ,Talleyrand's  confidential 
friend,  preferred  to  meet  the  envoys 
himself  and  conduct  the  negotiation  in 
person.  This  suited  the  supposedly 
pliable  Americans  still  better,  and  an 
appointment  was  made  for  that  even- 
ing at  seven  o'clock,  in  Marshall's  room. 
Meanwhile,  a  memorandum  of  the 
'conditions  precedent'  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  treaty,  was  submitted  to  the 
envoys.  This  remarkable  document 
virtually  recapitulated  Hottinguer's 
propositions,  but  it  contained  the  addi- 
tional information  that  the  forced  loan 
to  France  might  be  secret  if  the  United 

1  Bastide,  in  his  life  of  Talleyrand,  supplied  a 
list  of  the  nations  that  contributed  to  Talley- 
rand's fortune  and  the  sum  in  which  each  was 
mulcted.  The  total  is  put  at  14,650,000  francs, 
probably  an  exaggeration.  Talleyrand  himself 
when  asked  by  Bonaparte  shortly  after  his  coup 
d'etat  how  he  had  acquired  his  wealth,  adroitly 
replied,  *  Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  General. 
I  bought  rentes  the  day  before  the  18th  Brumaire 
and  sold  them  the  day  after.'  — THE  AUTHOR. 


States  desired  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
it  was  providing  England's  enemy 
with  the  sinews  of  war,  and  it  closed 
with  this  delightfully  ingenuous  state- 
ment: 'There  shall  also  be  included  in 
and  taken  from  this  loan  certain  sums 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  customary 
distributions  in  diplomatic  affairs.9 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption were  never  more  artistically 
veiled  than  in  that  gossamer  web  of 
words.  The  euphemisms  and  subtleties 
of  the  English  language  were  fairly  fam- 
iliar to  the  Americans,  but  'the  custo- 
mary distributions  in  diplomatic  affairs' 
was  a  masterpiece  of  elegance  which  re- 
vealed the  greater  possibilities  of  the 
Gallic  tongue  and  intensified  the  inter- 
est of  the  prospective  conference. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour  M. 
de  Talleyrand's  deputy  appeared,  sup- 
ported by  the  presence  of  his  former 
substitute,  and  the  couple  were  soon 
ensconced  in  Marshall's  apartment 
behind  closed  doors.  Probably  the 
Frenchmen  were  not  aware  that  they 
were  in  the  presence  of  two  of  the  most 
skillful  lawyers  of  their  day.  But  if 
they  were,  Marshall's  brusque  manners 
and  countrified  appearance,  and  Pinck- 
ney's blandly  innocent  air,  apparently 
disarmed  them,  and  they  evidently 
counted  on  Gerry  as  a  friend.  They 
accordingly  entered  upon  the  inter- 
view without  reserve,  Monsieur  Bel- 
lamy confirming  the  information  of  his 
predecessor  but  taking  care  to  empha- 
size the  point  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  bind  Talleyrand,  whose  purpose  was 
simply  to  assist  the  Americans  in  mak- 
ing overtures  which  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  authorities.  Of  course  a 
pretense  was  made  of  rehearsing  the 
grievances  of  France  by  producing  a 
copy  of  the  President's  objectionable 
message  and  pointing  out  the  offending 
passages,  but  to  all  this  the  Americans 
made  little  or  no  response.  Indeed,  the 
silence  of  his  auditors  soon  wearied  the 
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amateur  diplomatist,  for  he  suddenly 
dropped  the  subject  and  blurted  out 
impatiently,  *  But,  gentlemen,  I  will  not 
disguise  from  you  that  this  satisfaction 
being  made,  the  essential  part  of  the 
treaty  still  remains  to  be  adjusted.  You 
must  pay  money.  You  must  pay  a  great 
deal  of  money.9 

This  was  the  admission  for  which  the 
American  envoys  had  been  patiently 
waiting,  for  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Talleyrand's  trusted  agent  they  were 
one  step  nearer  to  placing  the  responsi- 
bility where  it  belonged.  They  accord- 
ingly promised  to  give  the  subject  their 
careful  consideration,  and  the  confer- 
ence was  adjourned  to  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  it  was  agreed  that  Bellamy 
should  breakfast  with  his  hosts  and 
further  develop  his  instructions. 

This  breakfast  proved  a  highly  ex- 
citing repast,  for  it  brought  forth  the 
amount  of  the  required  loan  and  the 
method  of  concealing  it.  The  United 
States,  it  appeared,  was  to  buy  at  par 
certain  securities  which  France  had 
exacted  from  Holland  to  the  extent  of 
thirty-two  million  florins  ($12,800,000). 
These  so-called  securities  were  then 
selling  at  about  fifty  per  cent  of  their 
face  value,  and  by  purchasing  them  at 
double  their  market  value,  America 
could  provide  France  with  the  required 
loan  without  seeming  to  do  so,  and 
also  cover  the  two-hundred-and-forty- 
thousand-dollar  'gratification*  for  the 
Directory. 

With  this  exposition  of  the  gentle 
art  of  thimble-rigging  on  an  interna- 
tional scale,  the  American  envoys  con- 
cluded that  the  affair  had  been  carried 
quite  far  enough,  and  after  consulting 
Upart,  they  delivered  a  written  answer 
to  Bellamy,  declining  to  act  upon  the 
suggestions  which  Citizen  Talleyrand 
and  the  Directory  had  been  good 
enough  to  make  for  their  benefit.  This 
significant  answer  instantly  alarmed 
the  emissary  and  he  refused  to  receive 


the  paper,  protesting  that  neither  the 
Directory  nor  Citizen  Talleyrand  had 
made  any  demands.  He  alone  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  propositions.  That, 
replied  the  envoys,  was  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  form.  But  of  course  it  would 
be  insulting  to  suppose  that  a  man  of 
Monsieur  Bellamy's  high  reputation 
and  position  would  presume  to  act 
without  authority.1  All  Monsieur  Bel- 
lamy's suggestions  must,  therefore,  out 
of  respect  for  him,  be  considered  as 
having  been  first  approved  by  the  Citi- 
zen Minister. 

With  this  shot  the  envoys  speeded 
their  parting  guest,  who  retired  utter- 
ing dire  prophesies  of  the  *fate  which 
awaited  the  United  States.  Hottin- 
guer  likewise  retreated  with  his  princi- 
pal, but  soon  reappeared,  affecting  to 
dread  the  necessity  of  war  between  the 
two  republics  and  desiring  to  know  pos- 
itively, one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  the 
envoys'  position  concerning  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  which  was  expected 
of  them.  'We  have  already  spoken  to 
that  point  very  explicitly,'  was  the  im- 
patient response.  'No,  you  have  not,' 
protested  Hottinguer.  'What  is  your 
answer?'  'It  is  No!  No!'  burst  out 
Pinckney.  'Not  a  sixpence!' 

Little  did  the  speaker  dream  that 
his  indignant  words  would  inspire  the 
slogan,  'Millions  for  defense,  but  not 
a  cent  for  tribute!'  and  that  the  story 
of  that  eventful  interview  would  soon 
be  spread  broadcast  across  the  At- 
lantic. 

in 

But  the  time  for  reporting  their  ad- 
ventures to  the  home  government  had 
not  yet  arrived,  for  the  envoys  were 
hoping  to  turn  their  circumstantial 
evidence  into  positive  proof  before 
they  sealed  their  dispatches,  and  the 

1  This  was  not  flattery  but  fact.  Bellamy  was 
unquestionably  a  man  of  high  standing  in  the 
world  of  business  and  finance.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 
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opportunity  for  this  came  sooner  than 
they  expected.  Indeed,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  l  a  new  actor  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  the  person  of  a  Monsieur 
Hauteval,  who  called  on  Gerry  to  ex- 
press Talleyrand's  pain  and  surprise 
that  he  and  his  associates  had  not  seen 
fit  to  visit  him  informally,  as  private 
citizens;  and  this  being  reported  to 
Marshall  and  Pinckney,  it  was  agreed 
that  Gerry,  as  a  former  acquaintance, 
might,  with  propriety,  accept  the  sug- 
gestion. 

Gerry  accordingly  called  with  Haut- 
eval upon  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who 
informed  him  that  the  Directory  was 
about  to  pass  a  very  severe  arret  touch- 
ing the  mission,  but  if  the  envoys 
would  promise  the  required  loan  to 
France  the  proposed  measure  could  be 
pigeon-holed.  To  this  Gerry  replied 
that  the  Embassy  had  no  power  to 
give  any  such  promise,  but  that  one  of 
its  members  might  possibly  be  willing 
to  return  to  the  United  States  for  fur- 
ther instructions.  This  would  not  do, 
according  to  Talleyrand.  The  money 
must  be  paid  at  once.  However,  he 
would  delay  the  decree  a  week.  Gerry 
hastened  back  to  his  lodgings  and  wrote 
a  careful  account  of  the  interview 
which  he  submitted  to  his  colleagues, 
who  promptly  advised  Talleyrand  not 
to  delay  the  issuance  of  his  threatened 
decree  on  their  account;  and  then,  to 
put  a  quietus  on  the  activity  of  his 
confidential  friends,  they  informed 
Messrs.  Hottinguer,  Bellamy,  and  Hau- 
teval that  no  further  indirect  negotia- 
tions would  be  tolerated.  If  this  was 
expected  to  discourage  the  attentions 
of  those  gentlemen,  however,  it  was 
an  utter  failure,  for  they  continued  to 
buzz,  whisper,  and  write  with  undimin- 
ished  zeal. 

Meanwhile,  the  envoys,  with  the 
aid  of  a  minute  diary  which  Marshall 
had  kept,  busied  themselves  with  the 

1  October  22,  1797. 


preparation  of  a  dispatch  in  cipher  de- 
tailing their  experiences  in  France.  Of 
this,  six  duplicates  were  made,  and  on 
the  eleventh  of  November  they  for- 
warded each  copy  to  America  by  a 
different  vessel,  to  avoid  the '  accidents ' 
which  they  were  informed  frequently 
occurred  in  the  transmission  of  official 
papers  from  the  French  capital. 

Then  weeks  passed  without  any 
change  in  the  existing  situation,  until 
Gerry  at  last  proposed  to  invite  Talley- 
rand to  meet  his  colleagues  at  dinner, 
and  Bellamy,  who  was  scarcely  ever 
out  of  ear-shot,  endorsed  this  idea, 
volunteering  his  escort  to  tender  the 
suggested  invitation.  He  accordingly 
called  at  Gerry's  apartment  on  the 
morning  of  December  17  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  the  moment  he  was  closeted 
with  him  he  seized  the  opportunity  for 
reopening  the  propositions  concerning 
the  loan  and  the  'gratuity.' 

At  this  juncture  Marshall  happened 
to  drop  in,  and  he  and  Gerry  were  in- 
formed that  sixteen  millions  of  the 
Dutch  securities  could  then  be  pur- 
chased for  a  trifle  over  six  million  dol- 
lars and  France  would  be  satisfied  with 
a  loan  of  that  amount.  This  was  about 
half  of  what  had  been  previously  de- 
manded, and  Bellamy  had  evidently 
been  instructed  to  announce  the  ad- 
vent of  Bargain  Day  in  the  Interna- 
tional Market.  However,  as  the  en- 
voys had  no  power  to  make  any  loan, 
this  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
peace  would  not  have  interested  them 
at  all  had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
decidedly  novel  inducement.  This  was 
addressed  directly  to  Marshall,  and 
took  the  form  of  as  naive  a  proposition 
as  was  probably  ever  submitted  to  a 
member  of  the  bar.  In  leading  up  to 
this,  Bellamy  declared  that  he  had 
been  charmed  to  learn  that  Marshall 
was  counsel  for  the  great  merchant 
Beaumarchais  in  his  suit  against  the 
State  of  Virginia.  That  was  a  most 
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happy  circumstance.  Why?  Why,  be- 
cause it  removed  all  difficulties  and 
embarrassment  growing  out  of  the  Di- 
rectorial 'gratification.'  How  so?  Very 
simply,  it  appeared.  Marshall  had  ob- 
tained a  judgment  for  his  client  in  the 
sum  of  £145,000.  Well,  Beaumarchais 
would  agree  that  when  this  sum  was 
paid  he  would  remit  £45,000  of  it  to 
the  United  States.  This  would  prac- 
tically cover  the  amount  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  Directory,  and  voila  !  — 
there  would  be  no  loss. 

It  was  difficult  not  to  smile  at  this 
unique  scheme  for  making  his  client 
pay  the  piper,  but. Marshall's  sense  of 
humor  had  been  somewhat  damaged 
by  his  sojourn  in  France  and  his  recep- 
tion of  the  plan  did  not  promise  well 
for  the  gayety  of  Gerry's  little  dinner- 
party. Neither  did  Talleyrand's  accep- 
tance of  the  invitation  to  that  function 
encourage  the  belief  that  he  was  ready 
to  change  his  tactics,  for  he  took  the 
occasion  of  Gerry's  proffer  of  hospital- 
ity to  refer  to  the  amended  conditions 
which  had  been  submitted  by  his  fami- 
liar, whose  responsibility  he  then  en- 
dorsed. In  fact  he  then  and  there  sub- 
mitted a  written  memorandum  of  his 
terms,  omitting,  however,  any  refer- 
ence to  the  'gratification,'  which  he 
evidently  feared  to  put  on  record.  But 
even  with  this  omission  he  apparently 
regarded  the  paper  as  dangerous,  for 
he  took  the  precaution  of  burning  it  as 
soon  as  Gerry  returned  it,  and  then 
agreed  upon  a  day  for  the  diplomatic 
love-feast. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
proposed  banquet  might  have  effected 
its  object,  but  far  too  much  had  been 
said  and  done  to  be  forgotten  around 
the  social  board,  and  a  stifFer  and 
gloomier  company  never  sat  at  a  table 
than  Gerry  and  his  guests.  Indeed,  by 
this  time  Marshall  and  Pinckney  were 
disgusted  with  the  entire  proceedings 
and  took  but  little  pains  to  conceal 


their  feelings,  and  this,  added  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  conversation  had  to  be 
conducted  through  interpreters,  rend- 
ered the  evening  a  ghastly  affair. 

From  this  moment  the  mission  was 
hopeless,  and  every  day  that  passed 
widened  the  breach  between  the  coun- 
tries. True  to  its  threat,  the  Directory 
issued  a  decree  intended  to  drive  Amer- 
ican trade  from  the  seas,  and  the  en- 
voys uttered  a  vigorous  protest  against 
such  unfriendly  action,  following  this 
by  a  long  document  addressed  to  Tal- 
leyrand, presenting  their  whole  case 
with  an  ability  and  force  which  should 
have  brought  a  prompt  response.  But 
the  Citizen  Minister  did  not  see  fit  to 
make  any  reply  for  some  weeks,  and 
though  he  had  two  or  three  informal 
interviews  with  the  envoys,  they  led 
to  nothing  but  increasing  irritation. 


IV 

Meanwhile,  the  rumors  of  war  had 
been  playing  havoc  with  the  nerves  of 
one  of  the  Americans,  for  Elbridge 
Gerry  believed  that  a  rupture  with  the 
French  Republic  meant  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  United  States,  whose  commerce 
had  already  been  severely  damaged  by 
the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  mer- 
chant vessels  at  the  hands  of  French 
privateers.  His  admiration  for  France 
and  her  institutions  had  been  consid- 
erably abated  by  his  experience  during 
the  past  months,  but  his  love  was  now 
tempered  by  fear,  and  as  the  tension  of 
the  situation  grew  he  strove  to  avert 
disaster  by  softening  the  sturdy  lan- 
guage of  his  colleagues  in  their  official 
documents  and  assuming  a  concilia- 
tory attitude  toward  the  French  au- 
thorities. Talleyrand  was  not  slow  to 
observe  this  sign  of  weakness,  which 
promised  to  lend  itself  admirably  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ends.  He 
accordingly  began  to  distinguish  Gerry 
from  his  associates,  playing  upon  his 
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evident  desire  to  avert  hostilities  and 
flattering  his  vanity  by  guardedly  hint- 
ing that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  ruin  of  his  country.  Seeing 
that  these  approaches  were  having  the 
desired  effect,  the  wily  Foreign  Secre- 
tary grew  bolder,  and  openly  suggest- 
ing that  the  American  cause  was  in  the 
wrong  hands,  invited  his  confidant  to 
take  the  whole  responsibility  into  his 
own. 

All  this  was  far  from  displeasing  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  for 
Gerry  had  no  small  opinion  of  his  own 
ability,  and  to  find  himself  preferred 
to  such  men  as  Marshall  and  Pinck- 
ney  seemed  to  indicate  a  nice  discrim- 
ination on  the  part  of  the  French  au- 
thorities. Nevertheless,  in  betraying 
a  decidedly  receptive  attitude  toward 
Talleyrand's  complimentary  advances, 
he  was  not  actuated  entirely  by  con- 
ceit, for  he  sincerely  believed  that  the 
total  failure  of  the  mission  would  in- 
volve his  land  in  a  ruinous  war  and  he 
easily  persuaded  himself  that  he  was 
the  one  man  who  could  avert  that  dis- 
aster. Therefore,  long  before  a  crisis 
was  reached  in  the  envoys'  efforts  to 
obtain  an  audience  from  the  Directory, 
Marshall  and  Pinckney  were  well  aware 
that  their  colleague  was  no  longer  act- 
ing in  concert  with  them.  It  was  with 
no  surprise  then  that  on  March  18, 
1798,  they  received  an  insolent  letter 
from  Talleyrand,  informing  them  that 
the  Directory  would  *  treat  with  that 
one  of  the  three  [envoys]  whose  opin- 
ions, presumed  to  be  more  impartial, 
promise  in  the  course  of  the  explana- 
tions more  of  that  reciprocal  confidence 
which  is  indispensable.* 

This  plainly  meant  Gerry,  but  that 
there  might  be  no  misconstruction  of 
the  diplomatic  circumlocutions,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  followed  up  his  offi- 
cial document  with  an  informal  note  to 
Gerry,  stating  that  he  supposed  that 
Marshall  and  Pinckney  had  taken  his 


broad  hint  and  departed  from  France. 
He  therefore  suggested  that  his  corres- 
pondent and  he  should  at  once  proceed 
to  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
Marshall  nor  Pinckney  had  then  re- 
tired, but  in  the  face  of  this  letter  they 
hastened  their  preparations  for  quitting 
France,  warmly  advising  their  colleague 
to  do  the  same.  But  Gerry  protested 
that  his  departure  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  declaration  of  war,  and  that  the 
safety  of  his  country  depended  upon 
his  presence  in  Paris.  Disgusted  and 
indignant  with  this  fatuous  reasoning, 
the  two  lawyers  immediately  renewed 
their  demands  for  safe-conducts.  For  a 
time,  however,  these  papers  were  de- 
nied them  on  the  ground  that,  not  hav- 
ing been  officially  received,  they  were 
not  entitled  to  protection  as  envoys, 
and  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that 
they  at  last  forced  the  delivery  of  the 
necessary  documents  and  retired  from 
the  capital,  leaving  their  associate  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Autun. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  dispatches  of 
the  envoys  had  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  and  on  March  5,  1798,  Adams 
sent  a  message  to  Congress,  advising 
that  body  that  they  had  arrived.  They 
were  not  yet  fully  deciphered,  he  de- 
clared, but  enough  of  their  contents  was 
known  to  justify  him  in  warning  the 
people  not  to  expect  good  news,  and  on 
March  19  he  announced  the  failure  of 
the  mission,  recommending  that  steps 
should  be  taken  immediately  to  defend 
the  sea-coast  and  protect  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  War  measures  were 
accordingly  voted,  but  not  without  ob- 
jections from  the  partisans  of  France, 
and  before  much  progress  had  been 
made  they  roundly  denounced  the  Pre- 
sident's warning  as  a  ruse  to  create  pre- 
judice against  the  sister  republic,  and 
called  for  the  production  of  the  official 
documents  themselves.  This  was  pre- 
cisely what  Adams  had  hoped  that  they 
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would  do,  and  concealing  the  names 
of  Talleyrand's  agents  under  the  let- 
ters X,  Y,  and  Z,  he  submitted  the  en- 
voys' story  of  their  experiences  at  the 
hands  of  the  ancient  ally  of  the  United 
States. 

To  say  that  this  exposure  startled 
the  French  faction  is  far  too  mild  a 
statement.  It  fairly  obliterated  them, 
for  with  a  roar  of  indignation  the  whole 
people  rallied  about  the  government, 
and,  in  the  place  of  a  weak  confedera- 
tion of  timid  British  colonials,  France 
found  herself  confronted  by  a  nation. 

From  that  moment  there  was  no 
further  talk  of  conciliation.  War  was 
accepted  as  the  inevitable  sequence  of 
the  deliberate  affront  offered  to  the 
United  States  in  the  persons  of  her 
ambassadors,  and  measures  were  in- 
stantly taken  to  place  the  country  in  a 
proper  condition  of  defense.  Money 
and  supplies  were  readily  voted  for  the 
navy;  the  army  was  recruited  to  its 
full  strength;  Washington  was  sum- 
moned from  his  retirement  to  accept 
a  lieutenant-generalship  and  supreme 
command  of  the  troops;  the  war  vessels 
in  foreign  ports  were  ordered  home; 
forts  and  earthworks  were  speedily 
erected  on  the  coast,  and  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  national  fasting,  humilia- 
tion and  prayer.  But,  despite  all  its  zeal, 
the  government  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  popular  enthusiasm.  In  almost 
every  village  and  town  volunteer  com- 
panies were  formed  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  army;  subscription  lists  were 
started  to  provide  the  navy  with  addi- 
tional warships,  Boston  quickly  col- 
lecting $125,000  for  that  purpose  and 
New  York  raising  $30,000  within  an 
hour  of  the  first  appeal,  while  other  sea- 
ports responded  in  a  similar  spirit,  un- 
til the  ship-yards  were  fairly  deluged 
with  work  and  a  veritable  armada  was 
in  the  making. 

Meanwhile,  innumerable  addresses 
of  loyalty  and  confidence  poured  in  up- 


on the  President;  mass-meetings  were 
held  to  encourage  the  authorities  in 
fearlessly  asserting  the  national  dig- 
nity; French  flags  and  cockades  disap- 
peared as  if  by  magic;  the  stars  and 
stripes  and  the  black  cockade  l  were 
everywhere  displayed ;  the  press  teemed 
with  patriotic  odes  and  sentiments,  of 
which  'millions  for 'defense  but  not  a 
cent  for  tribute'  was  the  theme,  and 
even  the  tradesmen,  in  advertising 
their  wares,  paraphrased  Talleyrand's 
ultimatum,  Ilfaut  de  V argent  —  ilfaut 
beaucoup  d" argent,'  by  advising  their 
patrons  that  although  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pay  cash  for  their  wares,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  pay  'a  great  deal  of 
money.' 

Every  public  meeting-place  wit- 
nessed some  form  of  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm, but  it  was  at  the  theatres 
that  the  patriotic  fervor  reached  its 
height.  There,  in  default  of  a  national 
hymn,  the  orchestras  played  *  Yankee 
Doodle'  and  'The  President's  March,' 
while  the  audiences  stood  and  cheered 
and  demanded  countless  repetitions  of 
the  tunes,  regardless  of  the  play.  These 
nightly  demonstrations  of  patriotism 
finally  resulted  in  the  production  of 
something  that  approached  the  dignity 
of  a  real  national  anthem,  for  a  pop- 
ular actor  in  Philadelphia  named  Fox, 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation, 
sought  the  aid  of  Joseph  Hopkinson, 
who  fitted  'The  President's  March' 
with  words,  and  thus  immortalized 
himself  as  the  author  of  '  Hail  Colum- 
bia!' The  singing  of  this  song  by  Fox 
created  a  public  furor  utterly  unlike 
anything  previously  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  — for  the  audi- 
ence, mad  with  delight,  sprang  to  its 
feet  and,  calling  for  encore  after  encore, 
cheered  each  repetition  to  the  echo. 
Within  a  fortnight,  'Hail  Columbia!' 

1  Black  cockades  were  worn  by  the  American 
army  during  the  Revolution  and  were  generally 
regarded  as  the  national  emblem. — THE  AUTHOR. 
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was  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  land. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement 
Marshall  returned  from  Paris,  his  ar- 
rival being  the  signal  for  another  out- 
burst of  patriotism  which  took  the  form 
of  bell-ringing  and  parades,  public 
receptions,  congratulatory  addresses, 
and  complimentary  dinners.  Indeed, 
he  and  Pinckney  were  the  heroes  of  the 
hour  until  Captain  Stephen  Decatur 
eclipsed  them  by  firing  on  a  French 
privateer  preying  on  American  com- 
merce, and  brought  her  into  port  as  a 
prize.  Thus  hostilities  began  without 
any  declaration  of  war  —  a  situation 
almost  unparalleled  in  history.1 


Meanwhile,  the  misguided  but  well- 
meaning  Gerry,  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  course  of  events  in  the  United 
States,  was  continuing  his  futile  nego- 
tiations with  Citizen  Talleyrand.  In- 
deed, the  first  intimation  he  received 
of  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  was 
the  receipt  of  dispatches  virtually  ter- 
minating the  mission.  He  elected,  how- 
ever, to  read  the  instructions  as  though 
they  authorized  him  to  remain  if  he 
saw  fit  to  do  so,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  still  in  Paris. when  the  dispatches 
of  the  envoys  concerning  X,  Y,  and  Z 
appeared  in  the  public  press.  Aston- 
ished and  dismayed  by  this  unexpect- 
ed disclosure,  the  luckless  envoy  made 
haste  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  offi- 
cial papers,  anticipating  his  instant 
expulsion  from  France.  Before  his 
preparations  were  completed,  however, 
a  note  arrived  from  Talleyrand  de- 
manding the  names  of  the  persons  des- 
ignated as  X,  Y,  and  Z,  and  an  official 
denial  of  the  statements  set  forth  in  the 

1  Whether  the  United  States  and  France  were 
at  war  has  never  been  positively  decided,  but  the 
weight  of  judicial  authority  seems  to  support 
the  contention  that  they  were  not  at  war.  —  THE 
AUTHOR. 


press.  To  this  Gerry  responded  with 
some  spirit  that  Talleyrand  knew  the 
real  names  of  X,  Y,  and  Z  as  well  as  he 
did,  but  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
furnishing  the  superfluous  information, 
if  desired.  He  accordingly  supplied  the 
names  but  declined  to  retract  a  word 
of  the  dispatches.  Talleyrand  instant- 
ly published  this  correspondence,  ac- 
companying it  with  a  furious  denial 
of  the  story  recorded  by  the  American 
envoys,  who  were  bitterly  denounced 
as  reckless  liars  and  ignorant  dupes. 

But  in  this  wholesale  repudiation 
of  the  transaction  the  Foreign  Secre- 
ary  reckoned  without  his  confidential 
agents,  for  Bellamy,  finding  himself 
assailed  as  a  fraud,  promptly  rushed 
into  print  with  an  indignant  contradic- 
tion, stoutly  maintaining  that  he  had 
had  Talleyrand's  direct  and  positive 
authority  for  everything  he  had  said 
and  done  throughout  the  entire  affair. 
In  the  face  of  this  blast  it  was  difficult 
for  the  shifty  minister  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances, but  he  attempted  to  effect 
his  retreat  under  cover  of  a  sharp  cor- 
respondence with  Gerry,  in  which  de- 
nials, accusations,  and  veiled  threats 
flew  right  and  left.  But  by  this  time 
the  American  had  recovered  his  second 
wind,  and  fought  back  with  such  cour- 
age and  skill  that  when  he  finally  re- 
tired from  the  field  the  empty  honors 
of  the  diplomatic  duel  were  unques- 
tionably his. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  navy 
had  begun  to  exhibit  its  strength,2  and 
before  Gerry  reached  this  country  the 
government  at  Paris  had  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  American  Minister 
at  The  Hague,  through  whom  assur- 
ances were  given  that  if  the  United 
States  would  send  another  minister  to 
France  he  would  be  received  'with  all 
the  respect  due  to  a  representative  of  a 

2  The  naval  engagements  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1799)  caused  a  loss  to  France  of 
over  eighty  vessels.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 
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free  and  independent  nation/  These 
were  almost  the  words  which  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  had  used  in 
prescribing  the  conditions  necessary  to 
any  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  France.  After  considerable  oppo- 
sition and  delay  by  the  Senate,  he 
accordingly  appointed  William  Vans 
Murray,  the  Minister  at  the  Hague, 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  William  R.  Davie, 


the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  as 
Envoys  Extraordinary  to  France;  and 
this  embassy,  having  been  received 
with  due  honors,  found  but  little  dif- 
ficulty in  negotiating  a  convention  fav- 
orable to  the  United  States. 

Thus  ended  an  episode  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  diplomacy, 
and  with  its  close  came  the  recognition 
of  a  new  force  in  the  councils  of  the 
family  of  nations. 


A  THIRD  VIEW  OF  THE  SINGLE  TAX 


BY  EVANS   WOOLLEN 


THE  Case  for  the  Single  Tax  having 
been  stated,  and  the  Case  against  the 
Single  Tax,  there  is  reason  perhaps  for 
stating  the  Case  of  the  Single  Tax. 
For  notwithstanding  these  years  of 
disputation  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  we 
are  all  talking  about  the  same  thing 
when  we  talk  about  the  Single  Tax. 
Indeed,  the  term  seems  sometimes  a 
hardly  less  slippery  one  than  Socialism. 
Thus,  in  the  December  Atlantic,  Mr. 
Garrison  defines  the  Single  Tax  as  a 
method  of  raising  money  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  government,  and  then 
proceeds  to  the  advocacy  of  a  project 
not  fiscal  in  its  primary  purpose  but 
social.  It  is  not  a  method  of  raising 
money  related  in  amount  to  the  neces- 
sities of  government,  that  he  advo- 
cates, but  a  method  of  abolishing  pri- 
vate property  in  land,  a  method  whose 
application  would  indeed  raise  money 
available  for  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, but  incidentally,  and  in  amount 
related  to  the  value  of  the  private  pro- 
perty to  be  abolished,  and  quite  unre- 
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lated  to  the  necessities  of  government. 
The  abolition  of  private  property  in 
land  is  one  thing.  Governmental  ap- 
propriation of  the  unearned  increment 
in  land-values  is  another.  A  third  is 
the  taxation  of  land- values.  And  there 
seems  not  infrequently  to  be  failure  to 
discriminate  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  the  third  from  the  first  two.  All 
three  were  involved  in  Henry  George's 
propaganda.  The  end  he  sought  was 
the  abolition  of  private  property  in 
land.  Governmental  appropriation  of 
the  unearned  increment,  appropriation 
in  the  name  of  taxation,  was  the  means. 
He  attracted  to  his  standard  — 

1 .  Those  who,  with  himself,  favored 
a  tax  that  would  take  the  whole  rental 
value  of  land  and  thus  abolish  private 
property  therein. 

2.  Those  who,  not  favoring  the  abo- 
lition of  private  property  in  land,  yet 
believed  with  John  Stuart  Mill  that  the 
state  should  appropriate  the  future  in- 
crement in  land- values  which  is  said  to 
be  unearned.  And 
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3.  Those  who,  favoring  neither  the 
abolition  nor  the  appropriation,  yet 
believed  that  land  independent  of  im- 
provements thereon  or  therein  should 
bear  a  larger  burden  of  taxation. 

And  thus  three  things  have  been  con- 
founded, and  the  term  Single-Taxers 
has  come  to  include  those  who  believe 
in  any  of  the  three. 

Toward  the  first  of  these,  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  property  in  land,  this 
world  of  ours  that  takes  little  stock  in 
doctrines  of  natural  rights  has  made 
no  appreciable  progress  since  George's 
time.  No  advocate  of  commanding  in- 
fluence has  appeared  since  the  deser- 
tion of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the  inter- 
est in  the  subject  remains  academic 
rather  than  political. 

Such  progress  as  has  been  made  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Single  Tax  has 
been  toward  the  second  of  the  three 
things  confounded, — the  governmental 
appropriation  of  the  unearned  incre- 
ment in  land-values,  a  social  project 
for  ameliorating  the  evils  of,  without 
abolishing,  private  property  in  land; 
and  toward  the  third,  —  the  increased 
taxation  of  land- values,  a  fiscal  project 
for  raising  money  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  government. 

It  was  the  second  that  engaged  Mill 
and  his  Land-Tenure-Reform  Associa- 
tion. They  sought  to  ameliorate  the 
evils  of  private  ownership  through  *  the 
interception,'  to  use  the  language  of 
the  association's  platform,  'by  taxa- 
tion of  the  future  unearned  increase 
of  the  rent  of  land  (so  far  as  the  same 
can  be  ascertained),  or  a  great  part 
of  that  increase.'  By  the  rent  of  land 
they  meant,  of  course,  economic  rent, 
that  rent  which  is  a  remuneration  for 
the  use  of  what  Ricardo  called  'the 
original  and  indestructible  powers  of 
the  soil/  They  proposed  to  take  the 
unearned  increment  by  using  the  tax- 
ing machinery.  It  might  be  taken 
otherwise.  They  proposed  to  distribute 


the  unearned  increment  by  using  it,  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  for  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment. It  might  be  distributed  oth- 
erwise. These  two  matters  of  method 
should  not  be  allowed  to  confuse  the 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  unearned  increment. 

Confusion  has  arisen,  too,  from  over- 
looking the  fact  that  unearned  incre- 
ment does  not  mean  an  increment  in 
value  unearned  by  any  one.  It  means 
an  increment  not  attributable  to 
the  owner  or  his  predecessors  in  the 
title.  That  there  is  in  this  sense  an 
unearned  increment  in  land-values  is 
not  questioned.  Indeed,  any  increment 
in  land- value  will  be  found,  as  George 
says,  to  have  'social  growth  as  its  ba- 
sis. ...  A  man  may  work  or  spend  on 
land  to  any  amount;  but  no  matter 
how  valuable  his  improvements,  the 
land  itself  acquires  no  value  except  as 
the  community  around  it  grows  and 
improves,  or  access  to  larger  popula- 
tions is  opened.'  Would  it  not  be  right 
to  appropriate  this  increment  to  the 
use  of  those  who  have  earned  it? 
Would  it  not  be  right  to  appropriate 
the  increment  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
Covent  Garden  estate,  —  that  estate 
which  was  worth  some  thirty  dollars  a 
year  when  it  came  to  his  family  and 
was  worth  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  when,  afraid 
it  is  said  of  what  Lloyd  George  might 
do,  he  recently  sold  it  for  fifteen  mil- 
lions? Undoubtedly,  the  appropriation 
of  all  increments  to  the  use  of  those  who 
have  earned  them  would  be  rightful. 
But  many  things  are  rightful  enough 
that  are  neither  practicable  nor  expe- 
dient. And  the  world  seems  quite  to 
have  made  up  its  mind  that  the  com- 
prehensive and  theoretically  correct 
appropriation  and  distribution  of  un- 
earned increments  is  one  of  these. 

It  is  impracticable  because  the  com- 
prehensive and  theoretically  correct 
appropriation  of  unearned  increments 
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would  have  to  be  regardful  not  only 
of  land-values  but  also  of  all  the  other 
monopolies  in  which  unearned  incre- 
ments are  likely  to  show  themselves; 
and,  as  others  have  pointed  out,  would 
have  to  be  regardful  of  unearned  de- 
crements as  well  as  of  unearned  incre- 
ments. 

And  the  distribution — what  of  that? 
Who  have  earned  and  are  accordingly 
entitled  to  these  increments  which  the 
owners  have  not  earned?  What  share 
has  the  parasite  earned  and  what  share 
the  community-builder?  To  use  the 
appropriated  increments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  is  not  of  course  to  answer  the 
question. 

It  is  inexpedient  to  appropriate  un- 
earned increments  comprehensively  be- 
cause, as  Professor  Johnson  pointed  out 
in  the  January  Atlantic,  the  chance  of 
the  unearned  increment  is  a  motive  that 
we  could  not  well  do  wholly  without. 
The  chance  of  getting  more  than  is  al- 
lowed by  the  stern  logic  of  the  theorist 
has  started  and  finished  much  good 
work. 

But,  while  this  work-a-day  world  is 
not  showing  much  interest  in  the  ap- 
propriation and  distribution  of  un- 
earned increments  in  anything  like  a 
comprehensive  and  theoretically  cor- 
rect way,  it  is,  in  its  blundering  fashion, 
showing  interest  in  some  compromises 
on  the  subject.  It  was  with  reference 
to  these  that  I  said  above  that  progress 
had  been  made,  under  the  name  of  the 
Single  Tax,  toward  governmental  ap- 
propriation of  the  unearned  increment. 

The  compromises  referred  to  are  the 
British  and  German  increment  taxes 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Garrison,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  1913  edition  of  Professor 
Seligman's  Essays  in  Taxation.  The 
British  increment  tax  is  one  of  the  four 
land-taxes  of  1909.  A  fifth  of  the  incre- 
ment in  the  site-value,  above  a  non- 
taxable  increment  of  ten  per  centum, 
is  taken  by  the  government  when  the 


land  changes  hands  or,  in  the  case  of 
land  not  changing  hands,  every  fifteen 
years.  This  legislation  followed  inter- 
esting increment  taxes  in  the  German 
Colony  of  Kiauchau  in  1898,  and  in  a 
great  many  of  the  German  municipali- 
ties. The  latter  were  supplanted  in 
1911  by  an  imperial  increment  tax. 
This  tax  is  levied  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  selling  price  of  real  estate 
and  the  purchase  price  plus  the  cost  of 
improvements.  The  rate  varies  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ratio  of  the  incre- 
ment to  the  purchase  price:  the  mimi- 
mum  being  a  tenth  of  increments  of 
not  more  than  ten  per  centum,  and  the 
maximum  three  tenths  of  increments 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety  per  centum 
and  more. 

About  these  increment  taxes  of  the 
British  and  the  Germans  two  facts  are 
to  be  noted :  there  is  no  purpose  to  abol- 
ish private  property  in  land,  and  there 
is  no  appropriation  beyond  a  portion 
of  the  future  increment.  In  view  of 
these  facts  one  may  question  the  justi- 
fication for  Mr.  Garrison's  statement 
that  the  Lloyd  George  budget  recog- 
nizes the  principle  of  the  Single  Tax. 
Neither  the  increment  tax  nor  any  other 
part  of  that  budget  is  a  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  land  should  not  be 
held  privately,  and  that  is  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Single  Tax  as  advocated  by 
Henry  George.  Rather,  as  Professor 
Seligman  has  said,  the  Lloyd  George 
budget  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  tri- 
umph for  the  Single-Taxers.  It  accepts 
indeed  a  small  part  of  the  single-tax 
reasoning,  but  it  refuses  to  be  bound 
by  its  narrow  limitations.' 

What  the  British  increment  tax  does 
recognize  is  the  rightfulness  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  future  unearned  incre- 
ments, and  both  the  practicability  and 
the  expediency  of  the  appropriation  in 
a  limited  way,  to  the  end  that  the  evils 
of  private  property  in  land  be  amelior- 
ated. And  to  bringing  about  the  use  of 
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the  taxing  machinery  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  social  project,  the 
Single-Taxers  have  contributed  largely. 

They  have  contributed  largely  also 
to  bringing  about  the  third  of  the  three 
things  confounded,  the  fiscal  project  of 
increasing  the  taxation  of  land- values. 
They  have  done  this  in  two  ways :  by 
helping  to  overcome  the  prejudices  and 
inertia  that  have  supported  our  all  but 
universal  general-property  tax,  and  by 
helping  to  establish  the  principle  on 
which  the  increased  taxation  of  land- 
values  rests. 

The  general-property  tax,  of  which 
it  has  been  said  that  *a  cruder  instru- 
mentality of  taxation  has  rarely  been 
devised,'  has  been  under  attack  in  this 
country  ever  since  the  notable  report 
made  in  1871  by  David  A.  Wells  as  New 
York  Tax  Commissioner.  During  that 
period  there  has  come  to  be  quite  gen- 
eral acceptance  by  authorities  in  fiscal 
science  of  the  ability  criterion :  accept- 
ance, that  is,  of  the  principle  that  taxes 
should  be  levied  proportionately  to  the 
ability  to  pay  them.  Tested  by  this  cri- 
terion, the  general-property  tax  is  con- 
demned both  as  to  its  theory  and  as 
to  its  administration.  It  is  condemned 
because  its  theory  takes  no  account  of 
earning  ability  which  in  turn  obviously 
measures  tax-paying  ability.  Its  the- 
ory takes  no  account  of  the  industrial 
captain's  earning  ability,  but  takes 
full  account  of  the  teamster's  mule.  It 
is  condemned  because  its  adminis- 
tration '  sins  against  the  cardinal  rules 
of  uniformity  and  universality,'  and 
because  it  stimulates  the  iniquities  of 
tax-dodging. 

With  the  abandonment  or  modifica- 
tion of  this  discredited  general-prop- 
erty tax,  that  is,  of  its  personalty 
and  land-improvement  elements,  there 
should  undoubtedly  come,  as  the  Sin- 
gle-Taxers urge,  increased  taxation  of 
land- values.  Such  taxation  rests  on  the 
principle  that  a  tax  on  the  monopoly 


element  of  the  tax-payer's  income,  that 
part  of  his  income  which  has  been  paid 
to  him  for  a  monopoly  appropriated  by 
him,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  tax  on  the 
competitive  element  of  his  income.  A 
tax  on  the  monopoly  element  cannot 
be  shifted;  its  incidence  can  be  reck- 
oned on;  whereas  the  final  incidence  of 
taxes  on  the  competitive  element,  and 
the  total  of  their  injustice,  cannot  be 
reckoned  on.  Furthermore,  a  tax  on 
the  monopoly  element  costs  the  com- 
munity less,  in  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  free  action  of  capital  and 
the  increase  of  the  general  fund  from 
which  taxes  must  be  paid  and  the  com- 
munity maintained. 

In  so  far  as  this  principle  of  taxing 
the  monopoly  element  has  been  accept- 
ed, progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
increased  taxation  of  land- values  be- 
cause of  all  monopolies  the  most  im- 
portant is  land.  But  the  railroads,  the 
street  railways,  the  water-works,  the 
ability  to  labor  more  effectively  than 
wage-earners  who  gain  a  bare  subsist- 
ence—  these  too  are  monopolies.  And 
the  single  tax  toward  which  the  Single- 
Taxers  have  been  helping  is  really  a 
single  tax  not  on  land  but  on  mono- 
poly, of  which,  as  I  have  said,  land  is 
the  most  important  part. 

It  is  under  this  third  head,  the  taxa- 
tion of  land- values,  not  under  the  head 
either  of  the  abolition  of  private  pro- 
perty in  land  or  of  the  appropriation 
of  unearned  increment,  that  the  taxes 
cited  by  Mr.  Garrison  as  evidence  of 
single-tax  progress  in  Australia,  West- 
ern Canada,  Pennsylvania,  should  be 
assembled.  They  are  evidence  of  the 
progress,  not  of  Henry  George's  social 
project  or  of  Mill's,  but  of  a  movement 
toward  better  fiscal  legislation,  toward 
taxation  more  regardful  of  social  con- 
siderations; and  in  this  movement  the 
Single-Taxers,  so-called,  —  but  in  large 
measure  inappropriately  so-called,  — 
are  helping  importantly. 


THE  TURTLERS 


BY   HENRY   CHRISTOPHER   CHRISTIE 


'LooK  a'  dat!  Prins  Artur  —  dere 
goes !  Dash  dat  boat  in  der  sea.  Please 
Gawd  das  hawksbill  big  as  barrel  er 
flour.  Ebery  mans  look  out!  Down 
helium'/ 

As  the  huge  Negro  grunted  out  these 
disjointed  orders,  there  was  instant 
confusion  among  the  turtlers.  Prince 
Arthur  grabbed  an  oar  and  leaped  to 
the  stern  of  Ephraim's  boat,  and  while 
the  others  fought  and  scrambled  for 
grains,  water-glasses,  and  bullys,1  they 
were  gliding  rapidly  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  their  captain. 

The  cause  of  all  this  commotion  was 
a  tiny  column  of  water  which  Eph- 
raim's keen  eyes  had  detected  as  it  rose 
a  couple  of  inches  or  so  above  the  sea 
level.  An  untrained  observer  would 
not  have  seen  it  at  all,  but  to  the  tur- 
tler  it  meant  a  turtle.  A  turtle  spouts 
like  a  whale,  but  the  spout  is  seldom 
thicker  than  a  ruling  pencil  and  never 
over  two  inches  high. 

All  day  they  had  followed  the  brown 
belt  of  thimbles  that  floated  like  huge 
percussion  caps  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  Turtles  delight  to  feed  upon 
them. 

The  ocean  for  acres  around  was  a 
smudge  of  umber  where  thousands, 
millions,  of  thimbles  expanded  and 
shrank  ceaselessly.  Coming  out  of  the 
invisible  and  infinite  source  of  things 
they  voyaged  the  waters  from  yon  to 

1  The  bully  is  a  large  galvanized  hoop  which 
is  laced  in  such  a  way  with  fish-line  that  it 
forms  a  wide-mesh  net  above-  —  THE  AUTHOR, 


thither,  brown,  cap-shaped,  tirelessly 
opening  and  closing  their  empty  valves, 
thus  making  speed.  Thimbles  are  the 
tidbits  of  the  turtle  epicure.  Shutting 
eyes  fast,  for  contact  with  a  *  thimble ' 
is  fatal  to  sight,  he  floats  in  the  brown 
stream  and  luxuriously  munches  the 
soft  luscious  morsels. 

All  day  Ephraim  had  held  with  the 
drift,  slipping  along  under  easy  sail, 
hoping  that  he  would  find  a  few  hawks- 
bills  feeding,  which  would  repay  for  the 
time  lost  on  his  irregular  course. 

The  boats,  six  in  number,  formed  in 
lines  of  three  on  each  side  of  the  fish, 
which,  blindly  browsing  in  the  marine 
meadows,  were  unaware  of  danger. 
Cautiously  Prince  Arthur  edged  Eph- 
raim toward  their  prey:  the  oar  re- 
volved noiselessly  and  the  bows  of  the 
boat  merely  wrinkled  the  tide  in  front 
of  her,  so  quiet  was  their  approach. 
Suddenly  Ephraim  held  up  his  hand. 
The  oar  grew  quiet  as,  bending  for- 
ward, he  grabbed  at  the  turtle. 

Fastening  one  hand  firmly  beneath 
the  nape  of  its  neck,  he  wrenched  the 
creature  swiftly  forward.  Before  it 
could  gain  headway  his  other  hand  had 
grasped  the  tail  piece,  and  instantly 
his  prey,  a  big  mottled  hawksbill,  lay 
snorting  and  floundering  in  the  boat. 

'Le's  spansel  him,'  ordered  Ephraim, 
and  Prince  Arthur  produced  a  large 
sail-needle  threaded  with  sieve  twine, 
while  Ephraim  felt  for  the  soft  spot 
which  Nature  seems  to  have  provide4 
for  this  emergency.  Setting  one  knee 
upon  the  turtle's  belly,  Ephraim  bent 
the  fore  fins  forward  until  they  met; 
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then  Prince  Arthur  thrust  the  needle 
into  the  fins,  drawing  the  twine  after  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  flatten  the  fins  on 
the  calipee.  Then  it  was  tied  and  the 
turtle  was  helpless. 

Ephraim  was  gloating  over  his  cap- 
ture as  he  adjusted  it,  calipee  up,  on 
the  boat's  bottom,  when  Prince  Arthur 
tugged  at  his  sleeve.  Following  his 
directing  digit  with  his  eye,  Ephraim 
saw  a  purple  bulb  floating  near  by. 

*  Das  Portugee,'  he  whispered.  'Pull 
ter  yer.   Hawksbill  got  'im.' 

Outside  the  belt  of  thimbles,  a  beau- 
tiful nautilus  was  floating,  his  sails  set 
and  his  purple  striped  balloon  inflat- 
ed. The  nautilus  is  another  morsel  of 
which  the  turtle  is  fond.  He  has,  how- 
ever, to  attack  it  blindfold,  as,  like  the 
thimbles,  contact  with  it  ruins  the  tur- 
tle's eyes.  The  turtle  was  biting  the 
nautilus  under  water,  endeavoring  to 
puncture  his  air-bulb  and  thus  place 
the  creature  entirely  at  his  mercy. 

Ephraim  crept  stealthily  forward, 
but  as  he  was  within  an  inch  of  success, 
his  first  capture  made  a  violent  mo- 
tion, perilously  rocking  the  little  skiff. 
Ephraim  kept  his  balance,  but  Prince 
Arthur  was  pitched  headlong  from  his 
station  in  the  stern.  The  noise  of  the 
fall  and  the  clattering  of  the  oar  alarm- 
ed the  turtle.  Quitting  his  prey,  he  sank 
slowly  into  the  sea. 

There  was  no  time  for  reproof. 
Ephraim  signaled  wildly  to  the  five 
boats  that  were  questing  in  the  thim- 
bles, and  as  they  lined  toward  him  gave 
brief  jerky  orders. 

*  Youna  make  ring  —  dis  way.   Pull 
ter  yer;  let  er  go;  git  yer  grains  ready.' 

The  boats  made  a  large  ring  around 
the  spot  where  the  turtle  had  disap- 
peared, and  a  battery  of  water-glasses 
was  directed  upon  it.  The  creature  was 
sighted  in  a  few  moments. 

Turtles  have  to  breathe,  they  cannot 
remain  long  under  water.  The  hunters 
knew  this,  and  waited.  They  kept 


strict  watch,  and  the  expert  scullers 
were  ready  to  make  a  lightning  dash 
in  any  direction. 

Much  depended  upon  the  condition 
of  the  game.  If  he  were  not  tired  or 
winded,  he  might  stay  under  long 
enough  to  defy  capture,  but  if  he  had 
been  spent  when  he  was  routed,  there 
was  every  hope  of  his  breaking  water 
near-by,  and  to  cover  him  and  drive 
the  grains  through  his  back  would  be 
easy  work.  But  the  sponger  dislikes  to 
use  the  grains.  It  is  the  last  resort,  as 
they  are  sure  to  ruin  one,  perhaps  two, 
of  the  valuable  plates  of  armor  which 
alone  make  the  hawksbill  one  of  the 
most  coveted  of  marine  animals. 

'Look  out,  dere  he  go! '  a  man  in  one 
of  the  boats  yelled,  and  pointed  with  a 
frantic  hand.  Instantly  the  fleet  gave 
chase.  Spreading  fanwise,  the  scullers 
drove  their  skiffs  into  foaming  ruts, 
while  the  others  hung  over  the  bows 
with  water-glasses,  searching  the  deep. 
The  run  was  not  a  long  one,  for  the  tur- 
tle was  blown;  he  paused  and  began 
making  spirals  in  the  water,  each  spiral 
growing  sharper  and  sharper  until  the 
last  one  drew  to  a  point  formed  by 
the  curved  beak  of  the  reptile,  which 
sprouted  suddenly  above  the  sea.  In- 
stantly the  sharp  grains  crashed 
through  his  armor  and  held  him  cap- 
tive, and  in  a  few  moments  he  was 
groaning  in  dismal  chorus  with  his  mate 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dingy. 

The  little  flotilla  made  its  way  back 
to  the  schooner  in  high  good  humor. 
Here  was  fresh  meat,  sweet  and  nour- 
ishing, and  also  a  fair  day's  wages  in 
the  mottled  backs  of  their  captives. 

'Gawd  will  provide,  my  brudders,' 
the  Exumean  exclaimed  unctuously,  as 
he  fleshed  his  knife  in  the  soft  stomach 
and  carefully  ripped  the  calipee  from 
its  frame.  As  the  snowy  flakes  fell  in1 
the  pan,  they  were  cleaned  by  Prin< 
who  afterwards  handed  them  to  E] 
raim  to  be  stowed  away  in  a  locker. 
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*  Looker  dem  calipee!  Dey  white  as 
flour  an'  dey  t'ick.  Dey  fesh  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  pun',  please  Lawd,  an'  dis  back, 
looker!'  he  held  up  a  scale  that  was 
burning  with  claret  and  amber,  'dis 
Gawd  wuk  —  an'  he  gin  it  we  for  lib 
'pon  —  Praise  Him!  Praise  Him! ' 

Ephraim  separated  the  thirteen  sec- 
tions of  the  back  armor  and  handed 
them  to  Prince  Arthur;  then  came  the 
chimes  and  the  hoop.  The  two  turtles 
were  soon  reduced  to  a  heap  of  white 
and  polychrome  shell,  and  chunks  of 
green  and  gray  and  wine-colored  meat, 
the  latter  the  chief  object  of  interest 
to  the  crew,  as  it  would  soon  be  sup- 
plied to  them  steaming  and  savory,  and 
would  minister  its  peace  and  plenty  to 
their  souls. 

II 

The  banks  are  more  hazardous  for 
the  turtle-hunters  than  the  open  sea, 
but  they  are  more  profitable  as  well. 
Ocean  fishing  cannot  be  depended  up- 
on, as  the  thimble  drift  may  lie  too  near 
the  gulf  for  small  craft  to  follow,  or  the 
turtle  may  be  always  fresh  and  elude 
capture;  but  by  the  banks,  where  the 
water  is  not  so  deep  as  to  prohibit  jdiv- 
ing,  where  the  long  burrowed  reefs  are 
fertile  with  succulent  mosses  and  soft 
mussels,  and  where  every  shell  affords 
a  meal  for  the  greedy  turtle,  they  can 
be  found  in  shoals.  The  ledges  provide 
shelter  from  prowling  sharks,  and  the 
wide  beaches  comfortable  perches  for 
nests.  Hawksbills  with  radiant  scales, 
green  turtles  with  opulent  adipose,  and 
lumbering  loggerheads,  the  poor  rela- 
tions of  the  chelonian  family,  will  all 
be  sporting  and  hunting  on  the  rich 
reefs. 

Ephraim  had  a  strong  contempt  for 
competition,  nevertheless  he  was  both 
discouraged  and  annoyed  when  he  dis- 
covered that  his  brother  Nego  was  also 
on  the  Banks. 

'Wot  dat  chillum  foller  me  fer?'  he 


muttered  to  himself  on  hearing  this  bit 
of  family  news.  'He  too  fool  fer  turkle. 
He  jest  wan'  bodder  me  dis  minnit.' 

He  was  fretful  and  ill  at  ease  when 
he  loosed  his  painter  from  the  schooner. 
Superstition  was  troubling  him.  He 
had  always  had  bad  luck  when  Nego 
was  around.  He  was  carefully  equipped 
for  his  work  —  a  water-glass,  a  pair  of 
grains,  and  a  bully  lay  in  the  skiff. 

The  turtle  fisheries  were  in  every  way 
different  from  the  sponging  grounds. 
The  water  was  nowhere  more  than  four 
fathoms  deep,  and  the  bottom  present- 
ed a  very  different  spectacle  from  the 
dull  depressing  mud.  The  coral  pockets 
swarmed  with  gay  fish,  and  the  green 
mosses,  sable  sea-rods,  and  streaked 
fans  grew  in  veritable  forests,  tinting 
the  olive  sands  with  luminous  hues. 

It  was  peaceful  springtime  and  the 
sea  was  enjoying  a  rest  from  winter's 
turmoil.  The  long  graceful  ground 
swells,  sweeping  slowly  in  from  the 
ocean,  made  the  water  look  like  a  huge 
carpet  shaken  by  giant  hands. 

Ephraim  did  not  hold  his  water-glass 
in  one  position  as  on  the  'Mud,'  but 
swept  it  from  side  to  side,  focusing  ev- 
ery object,  every  likely  pocket  or  tangle 
of  sea  growth.  Whenever  he  held  up  his 
hand,  Prince  would  stop  sculling,  when 
he  lowered  it,  the  boy  would  resume 
the  oar,  not,  however,  with  the  noisy 
careless  motion  which  he  was  wont  to 
make  on  the  'Mud.'  He  made  slow, 
stealthy  strokes  that  were  as  silent  as 
the  swing  of  the  fins  of  the  fishes  be- 
neath them. 

'Das  one/  muttered  Ephraim  at 
last.  'He  sleepin'  like  det'.' 

He  signaled  to  Prince,  who  swung  the 
dingy  broadside  to  the  sea.  At  a  depth 
of  three  fathoms  a  huge  hawksbill  lay 
sprawled  on  the  bar.  Ephraim  raised 
his  bully  and  straightened  the  tangled 
lines  carefully,  then  he  slipped  it  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  and  into  the  sea. 
Slowly  he  lowered  it  until  it  hung  just 
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over  the  doomed  but  unconscious  rep- 
tile. Then  Ephraim  slacked  the  rope, 
and  the  bully  fell  with  a  rush.  The 
roused  fish  aware  of  danger,  scuttled  to 
the  sides  of  the  bully  and  was  at  once 
entangled  in  the  net.  The  operation 
was  simple  and  complete,  and  when 
Ephraim  hauled  up  the  bully  the  turtle 
was  quite  helpless,  his  fins  wrapped 
round  and  round  with  the  fish  line.  To 
release  him  and  to  spansel  his  fins  was 
the  work  of  a  moment. 

Elated  by  his  luck  Ephraim  started 
off  at  a  good  pace,  and  presently  an- 
other turtle  was  sighted.  This  one  was 
wide-awake,  however,  and  the  shadow 
of  the  boat  sent  him  racing  down  the 
Bank  at  a  tremendous  speed,  so  that 
all  that  could  be  seen  of  him  was  a 
streak  of  silver  with  yellow  and  brown 
tarnishing.  Ephraim  in  hot  chase 
tracked  him  to  a  mossy  corner  in  the 
cliff.  There  the  turtle  dodged  and  evi- 
dently meant  to  hide  until  his  enemies 
were  gone. 

'Le's  wait  'pun  'im,'  suggested  Prince 
Arthur,  who,  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Negro,  was  quite  content  to  drone  the 
day  away.  More  than  idleness,  how- 
ever, would  have  served  as  an  excuse 
for  not  venturing  to  dive  for  the  turtle. 
The  face  of  the  cliff  was  black  with 
hedgehogs.  Clustered  and  scattered, 
they  presented  a  barrier  of  long  gleam- 
ing spears  against  the  intruder  upon 
their  domains;  even  to  touch  one  of 
them  meant  pain,  but  to  fall  upon  a 
battery  of  this  kind  would  be  worse 
torture  than  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
could  have  contrived. 

Ephraim  saw  the  dismay  in  Prince's 
face  when  he  turned  on  him  with  a 
curt,  *  Chance  him/  He  laughed,  how- 
ever, as  Prince  obediently  slipped  off 
his  scanty  costume  and  stood,  gaunt 
and  straight,  ready  for  the  plunge. 

*  You  wan'  dibe  in  sea-egg  nes'?'  he 
asked  good  humoredly. 

*Wha'  fer  I  kin  do?'  cried  Prince 


glumly.  *  Ain'  yer  say  dibe  ?  an'  I  goin' 
dibe,  please  Gawd!' 

Ephraim  grinned. 

*  Looker!  watch  dem  damn  ting  flee 
like  bud.' 

He  drew  a  box  filled  with  a  white 
granulated  substance  from  under  the 
stern  seat,  and  dipping  his  hand  in  the 
crystals  threw  them  broadcast  on  the 
water.  As  the  grains  sank  to  the  level 
of  the  hedgehogs,  they  tumbled  from 
their  perches  in  wild  disorder.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  face  of  the  cliff  was  bare,  not 
one  of  the  terrifying  crowd  remained. 

'Gawd!'  ejaculated  Prince  Arthur. 
'I  nebber  see  ting  like  dis  befo'  —  das 
witch,  enty?' 

Ephraim  grinned  again. 

'Chance  him,'  he  repeated. 

Prince  waited  for  no  further  word, 
but  plunged  into  the  sea.  It  was  a 
perilous  task  he  had  undertaken;  many 
less  desirable  creatures  than  turtles 
haunt  the  reefs.  Sharks  hide  motion- 
less in  the  shadows,  waiting  for  passing 
prey ;  green  morays,  with  triple  rows  of 
teeth  like  steel  saws,  wrap  their  sinuous 
bodies  in  the  narrowest  cracks;  barra- 
coudas  roam  about  like  devils  seeking 
what  they  may  devour;  vindictive  rays 
and  the  frightful  scuttlefish  cuddle  in 
the  stones  or  burrow  in  the  sands  at  its 
base;  and  then  there  is  the  turtle  him- 
self to  consider.  Mismanagement  at  a 
time  when  every  moment  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  may  spell  disaster 
and  death. 

Prince  Arthur  could  just  reach  the 
turtle's  tail-piece,  for  in  its  fear  the 
creature  had  crowded  to  the  limit  of 
its  hold,  but  though  he  could  grasp  one 
of  the  hind  fins,  the  boy's  strength  was 
not  sufficient  to  dislodge  it,  and  winded 
and  ashamed  he  was  forced  to  rise  and 
spit  out  salt  water  and  excuses  to  his 
unsympathetic  captain. 

'I  misdoubt  you  ketch  him,'  re- 
marked Ephraim,  who  had  removed  his 
garments  in  anticipation  of  his  under- 
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study's  failure.  As  soon  as  Prince  was 
able  to  handle  the  oar  the  older  man 
shot  down  like  a  bolt  into  the  water. 

The  plunge  that  Prince  had  made 
had  served  to  raise  the  thin  mud  at  the 
bottom,  but  in  spite  of  this,  Ephraim 
would  have  noticed,  had  he  not  been 
so  intent  upon  his  prey,  the  fine  puffs 
of  mud  which  floated  just  beneath  the 
hollow  in  which  the  turtle  was  hiding. 
Prince  Arthur,  watching  the  operations 
of  his  chief,  saw  the  disturbance,  but 
his  horrified  shriek  of  warning  could  not 
reach  Ephraim  fathoms  beneath  him. 

In  his  terror  Prince  grabbed  the 
grains  and  poised  it  for  a  cast;  but  it 
was  useless  to  strike;  not  even  Eph- 
raim could  have  reached  so  far  through 
the  water.  Realizing  this,  Prince  flung 
the  grains  from  him  in  despair. 

Ephraim  had  reached  the  hole  safely 
and  had  grasped  the  turtle's  hinder  fin 
with  one  hand  while  he  braced  himself 
against  the  sides  of  the  cliff  with  the 
other,  summoning  all  his  strength  for  a 
mighty  effort,  when  he  caught  sight 
of  the  flat  slate-colored  bulk  of  the 
sting  ray  rising  slowly  from  the  sand. 

The  great  brute  was  angry  at  being 
disturbed;  and  his  tail,  armed  with  the 
vicious  prong  that  was  as  venomous  as 
a  snake's  fang  and  as  hard  as  chilled 
steel,  was  bristling  with  rage. 

Retreat  was  impossible.  The  slow, 
circling  advance  of  the  monster  would 
change  to  lightning  velocity  at  Eph- 
raim's  slightest  motion.  His  safety  lay 
in  quiet. 

Ephraim  stiffened  his  body  against 
the  cliff,  as  immobile  as  a  black  statue. 
Round  and  round,  the  great  ray  cir- 
cled, each  circle  growing  wider  and 
wider  as  he  neared  the  miserable  man. 
Ephraim  could  hear  the  muffled  puls- 
ing of  his  fins  and  feel  the  faint  ripples 
which  they  made.  His  ears  drummed, 
his  eyes  grew  dark  and  it  was  only  by 
the  supremest  effort  that  he  kept  his 
tense  grip  on  the  rocks. 


Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  ray.  He 
seemed  to  be  gloating  over  his  victim 
with  terrible,  spectral  eyes  and  to  be 
selecting  at  his  leisure  the  right  spot  to 
strike.  Ephraim  gave  himself  up  for 
lost  and  was  fast  reaching  that  point 
where  he  would  cease  to  care  what  hap- 
pened, when  the  fish  paused  as  a  white 
sediment  rained  down  past  him  and 
settled  squarely  on  his  table-like  back. 
The  next  moment  he  was  fleeing  like  a 
scalded  dog  and  Ephraim  was  free. 

His  ascent  to  the  surface  was  rapid. 
He  found  Prince  Arthur  dancing  in 
glee  on  the  gunwale  of  the  dingy  and 
flourishing  the  empty  box  in  his  hand. 

'Gawd,  he  run,'  shrieked  Prince, 
overbalancing  and  tumbling  into  the 
sea.  'Gawd,  he  run,'  he  spluttered  as 
he  rose  to  the  surface.  'It  seal'  'im  like 
hot  water.  Gawd,  he  run!' 

'Good  fer  yer,'  grinned  Ephraim 
gratefully.  '  I  did  n't  know  salt  good  for 
stingree  too  —  good  fer  yer!  We  got- 
ter  get  mo'  salt,  dough,'  he  said,  a  mo- 
ment later,  as  he  inflated  his  lungs  for 
another  plunge.  'Plenty  sea  egg  on  dis 
reef,  an'  we  mus'  clear  dem  out  befo' 
we  goin'  get  turtle.' 

Ephraim  had  no  intention  of  relin- 
quishing his  prey,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  recovered  his  wind,  dove  again, 
and  reaching  the  crevasse  thrust  in  his 
arm.  When  he  found  that  he  could  not 
get  the  purchase  to  use  his  strength,  he 
quickly  decided  upon  another  plan  of 
attack.  Coming  close  to  the  hole,  he 
pushed  his  hand  over  the  turtle's  back 
and  dug  his  fingers  in  the  nape  of  the 
creature's  neck.  This  is  a  most  danger- 
ous method  of  capture,  for  if  the  hunter 
is  weak-winded,  he  may  lose  his  life,  as 
the  turtle's  neck-shell  has  a  pocket  in 
which  his  head  fits  snugly.  Whenever 
he  is  thus  attacked  he  draws  in  his 
head  forcing  the  fingers  of  his  assailant 
against  the  horny  scales  of  this  pocket. 
A  giant  is  helpless  in  such  a  strait. 
The  bold  hunter,  however,  allows  the 
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turtle  to  execute  this  manoeuvre,  as  it 
gives  him  a  firmer  grip  than  he  could 
otherwise  get.  Then,  when  the  turtle 
by  his  own  act  is  held  fast,  the  fisher- 
man proceeds  to  draw  him  out  of  his 
lair  backwards.  It  is  an  extremely 
hazardous  experiment,  however,  and 
this  Ephraim  soon  proved.  He  could 
not  tilt  the  turtle,  the  hole  was  too 
shallow,  and  as  Ephraim,  who  was  now 
desperate,  wrenched  the  creature  for- 
ward, it  fanned  furiously,  blinding  the 
struggling  man  with  a  mist  of  bubbles 
and  mud. 

Ephraim  was  enraged.  Releasing  his 
grip  on  the  rocks,  he  secured  a  fin  and 
gave  a  tremendous  pull.  There  was 
scraping  and  rasping,  and  then  amid  a 
volley  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  moss  the 
turtle  shot  out  of  its  lair  backwards.  It 
was  easy  work  after  that  to  point  him 
upward,  whereupon  he  rose  to  the  sur- 
face dragging  his  captor  with  him. 

Ill 

Meanwhile  the  Banks  were  being 
searched  by  a  little  navy.  The  crews, 
in  their  frolicsome  way  of  work,  were 
chasing  and  bellowing,  routing  the 
turtle  to  crazy  flight  over  the  stained 
floor  of  the  reef.  A  boat  shot  alongside 
Ephraim's  and  he  recognized  Nego  as 
one  of  the  crew.  He  was  bare  to  the 
waist,  and  was  issuing  orders  with  a 
definite  air.  He  gazed  enviously  at  the 
reward  of  his  brother's  toil. 

*  You  ketch  two  'ready?'  he  shouted. 
'I  dunno  wat  make  me  hab  bad  luck 
like  dis.  We  ain'  see  scale  yet.  Dey 
mus'  weigh  forty  poun'  'piece.  I  wish 
I  had  dem  to  speculate  wid.' 

'Wukden.' 

Ephraim  grunted  out  this  advice, 
and  was  about  to  follow  with  more  in 
the  same  vein,  when  a  scream  from 
Nego  drew  the  attention  of  every  one. 

'  Looker !  —  Looker ! '  he  shrieked , 
overbalancing  in  his  excitement  and 


tumbling  across  the  thwarts.  *  Looker! 
My  Gawd!  't  is  wite  turtle  —  true  ter 
Gawd  he  wite  as  flour  an'  he  pure  lan- 
tern back.' 

All  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  pointed,  and  there,  feeding 
leisurely  among  the  undulating  mosses 
and  chrome-colored  anemones,  was  a 
huge  white  lantern-back  —  the  most 
valuable  and  coveted  of  all  turtle,  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  species. 

Ephraim's  mouth  watered  and  every 
muscle  was  taut  as  he  jerked  himself 
to  his  knees  and  grabbed  his  bully.  He 
ordered  Prince  Arthur  to  *  let  her  dribe,' 
but  Nego  was  not  willing  to  leave  the 
prize  to  his  brother.  Instead  of  obey- 
ing Ephraim's  cautious  counsel  and 
allowing  the  bully  to  be  used,  he  dashed 
down  into  the  sea.  Diving  in  the  open 
is  the  last  resource  of  the  turtle-trap- 
per, for  while  not  so  dangerous  as 
pocket-work,  one  must  use  consum- 
mate skill.  The  diver  must  be  swift, 
noiseless,  and,  above  all,  strong.  In  a 
hole  a  turtle  can  offer  only  a  dead  re- 
sistance, but  in  the  open  he  can  fight. 
To  pounce  upon  a  turtle  in  the  depths, 
and  battle  with  him  until  he  reaches 
the  surface  is  a  Herculean  task. 

Nego  knew  little  about  turtling.  His 
one  idea  was  to  secure  the  pot  of  gold 
that  lay  so  temptingly  before  him. 
Just  as  Ephraim  was  poising  the  bully 
for  a  cast,  he  shot  down  on  the  quiet 
creature.  He  reached  him  safely,  but 
made  the  mistake  of  seizing  him  by  the 
neck  piece,  instead  of  by  the  fin,  and 
the  next  moment  he  was  being  dragged 
along  to  certain  death. 

For  the  fraction  of  a  second  Eph- 
raim was  motionless.  There  came  to 
him  the  thought  that  thus  he  might  be 
free  from  his  incubus  and  win  Titie  as 
his  own.  But  the  next  instant,  with 
a  shout  to  Prince  Arthur  to  bring  the 
boat  along,  he  sprang  into  the  sea.  He 
was  a  trifle  ahead  of  the  flying  pair  at 
the  bottom  and  the  momentum  of  his 
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plunge  sent  him  farther  still,  so  that 
when  his  unhappy  brother  passed  him, 
he  caught  one  of  his  writhing  feet  in 
his  powerful  grip.  Hauling  himself 
forward,  hand  over  hand,  he  reached 
the  turtle  and  with  savage  force  beat 
the  creature's  head  upward.  It  was  a 
fierce,  brief  struggle,  but  Ephraim  was 
victorious,  and  soon  the  three  were  at 
the  surface,  beating  the  water  to  a 
smother  of  foam.  The  turtle  fanned 
vigorously  and  belabored  Ephraim 
with  his  flat  fore  fins,  but  Ephraim 
held  on  to  his  prize. 

Prince  Arthur,  though  hysterical  with 
excitement,  was  ready  with  the  boat. 

*  Ketch  Nego,'  bawled  Ephraim  with 
water-choked  voice.  'Take  de  boy  — 
lef  de  turkle  wid  me.' 

Nego's  mouth  and  nose  were  drain- 
ing blood  and  it  was  a  question  wheth- 
er he  was  alive  or  not;  but  fiercer  than 
fraternal  feeling  was  the  lure  of  the 
chase,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
fight  was  over  (and  a  stubborn  fight  it 
was,  for  the  turtle's  fore  flippers  were 
as  hard  and  broad  as  shingles,  and  he 
used  them  with  all  the  courage  of  de- 
spair), that  Ephraim  bethought  him- 
self of  his  brother. 

He  was  sprawling  over  the  side  of  his 
dingy,  vomiting  salt  water  and  blood. 

'Yer  all  right,  Nego?' 

'Yes,'  he  admitted  sullenly.  'I'se 
all  right,  but  wot  'bout  de  turkle?' 

'Wot  'bout  de  turkle?'  cried  Eph- 
raim, all  his  right  of  possession  flaring 
in  his  speech, '  I  doan'  see  wot  you  got 
fer  say  'bout  dat  turkle.' 

'We  ketch  it  —  'tis  ourn,'  piped 
Prince  Arthur  blithely,  '  an'  yer  better 
praise  Gawd,  Nego,  yer  am'  dead 
drownded.' 

'Bes'  fer  drown,'  wailed  Nego,  'bes' 
fer  drown  wen  yer  own  brudder  wan' 
rob  yer  outen  yer  hard  labors.' 

Ephraim's  face  worked  solemnly. 
Was  he  to  be  called  a  thief  by  Nego? 
It  was  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  affairs 


which  he  could  not  comprehend.  The 
comedy  of  it  was  beyond  his  apprecia- 
tion. He  battled  with  his  rising  rage, 
and  having  conquered  it  spoke  to  the 
boy  kindly. 

'Nego  —  you  wan'  say  dat  turkle 
yourn?' 

'I  ketch  it,'  insisted  Nego.  'I  bleed 
for  dat  turkle.' 

'Yes,  yer  bleed,'  parried  Ephraim, 
*  but  wot  yer  blood  show?  —  det',  das 
all.' 

'Bes'  fer  dead  —  I  wan'  dat  turkle 
to  speculate  wid  furnitur'  an'  'ting.  I 
goin'  married  soon,  an'  how  I  goin' 
married  ef  I  doan  hab  nutten  to  mar- 
ried wid?' 

'Das  fool  talk  fer  true,  bul  Nego,' 
put  in  Prince,  to  whom  such  sentiment 
made  no  appeal.  'Yer  doan'  married 
on  dis  turkle,  please  Lawd.' 

Nego  began  to  sniff  and  whine  again, 
and  Ephraim,  who  was  holding  the  boats 
together,  turned  fiercely  on  Prince. 

'Shet  yer  mout',  an'  mine  yer  'oos. 
Ef  yer  skin  yer  teet'  in  dis  ting  agen,  I 
goin '  broke  yer  lim '  fer  yer.  Mine  yer 
mout'.' 

Prince,  unaccustomed  to  such  threats 
from  Ephraim,  slunk  trembling  to  the 
stern  and  dropped  out  of  the  argument. 

'  'T  ain'  fair,'  he  sniffed  to  himself. 
He  could  detect  a  weakening  in  Eph- 
raim's manner.  '  'T  ain'  fair,  an '  I  say 
so  ter  der  las'.' 

'  Cos'  Ephum  bigger  an'  stronger,  he 
tink  de  wul'  mek  fer  him,  enty?  Dis 
turkle  b'long  ter  me.'  Nego's  tone  was 
hopeful.  He  shared  Prince  Arthur's 
keen  perception.  '  'Sides,  't  is  Gawd 
gimme  dis  turkle,'  he  went  on.  'He 
know  wot  I  wan'  do  wid  it.  Please 
Gawd  dat  turkle  'nough  to  speculate 
wid  furnitur'  fer  me  an'  Titie.  Now 
cos  Ephum  big  he  wan'  take  it.' 

His  disappointment  howled  in  his 
speech. 

'Nego,'  Ephraim  was  wrenching  his 
soul  from  the  capture.  'Nego  —  take 
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it  an'  Gawd  go  wid  yer.  But  long  as 
yer  lib*  nebber  scull  boat  'long  wid  me 
agen,  now  hear  me.' 

He  lifted  the  miserable  turtle  and 
half  hurled  it  into  Nego's  boat.  Then 
he  loosed  her  and  they  were  soon  rods 
apart.  Prince  Arthur  was  wisely  silent, 
but  his  expression  as  he  sculled  Eph- 
raim  back  to  the  schooner,  was  one  that 
would  have  tantalized  the  skill  of  the 
most  dexterous  artist. 

The  news  of  the  gift  was  received 
with  utmost  dissatisfaction  by  Eph- 
raim's  crew.  Fear  of  their  captain  pre- 
vented any  serious  outbreak,  but  sul- 
len looks  and  exasperating  hints  were  on 
every  face  and  in  every  mouth.  Eph- 
raim's  experiences  were  very  bitter. 

'Vite  turkle  skase  as  gole  dus',  an' 
for  gin  dat  one  ter  lazy  good-fer-nut- 
tin'  Nego,  I  doan'  know  wot  Ephum 
tinkin'  'pun.' 

'Das  'ooman,'  counseled  Prince  Ar- 
thur from  the  folds  of  the  mainsail, 
'das  'ooman.  Ephum  'witch  wid  'oo- 
man, an'  'tain'  no  use  't  all,  't  all  fer 
talk  ter  'im.  When  man  got  'ooman's 
on  de  mine,  he  fool  —  Gawd !  he  fool.' 

'Dat  is  disrespectabilities  you  'dul- 
gin'  in,'  rebuked  the  Exumean.  *  'T  is 
'tain'  proper  fer  chillun  like  yer  to  criti- 
cize mans  like  Ephum.  Yer  should  er 
shame.  'Member  wot  de  Book  say  — 
Respec'  due  ter  old  pepil,  an'  he  wot 
does  it  is  wise.' 

"Tain'  disrespec','  retorted  one  of 
the  crew.  'Der  lad  mus'  talk;  ain'  he 
got  mout'?  We  all  got  fer  talk  wen 
man's  stribin'  in  wet  an'  cole  to  make 
v'y'ge  an'  der  captin  gin  erway  we  la- 
bor so,  so.' 

'I  ain'  disrespec'buP,  Zekel,'  plead- 
ed Prince.  'I'se  just  talkin'  so  'bout 
'ooman.  Ain'  I  know  wot  'ooman  is? 
Ain'  I  got  ma  an'  Titie  —  ain'  dey 
'ooman?  Ain'  I  know  dem?  Gawd, 


befo '  I  let  'ooman  fool  'roun'  me  —  I 
drownded  fus'.  Deys  pure  distemper 
to  man,  an'  dat  's  de  trut'.' 

'Wot  yer  talkin'  'bout  'ooman? 
Dey  's  Gawd  creetur,  enty  ?  Ain'  Gawd 
make  um?' 

'Dunno  'bout  dat,'  grumbled  Prince 
heretically.  'All  I  know  is  dat  man  is 
man  till  he  meet  'ooman;  den  dorg 
better  'an  him.  Now  looker  bul  Eph- 
um, he  der  bestest  man  in  de  hull  wul, 
—  but  Titie  jes'  tun  'e  head  till  he  so 
fool  he  dunno  —  he  dunno — '  Prince 
was  once  more  adrift  on  his  rhetorical 
sea,  and  foundered  as  usual,  winding 
up  with  his  irrepressible,  'Gawd,  he 
dunno.' 

'Breddren,'  a  religious  expostulator 
repeated  solemnly,  'lef  it  ter  Gawd. 
Ephum  cotch  der  turtle,  he  gin  it  ter 
Nego,  —  de  Book  say  de  Lord  lub  de 
cheerful  gibber,  so  lef  it  ter  Gawd,  I 
tell  yer  —  you  wan'  rowdy  Ephum  for 
generousness  —  dat  ain'  nice.  Lef'  it 
ter  Gawd  an'  do  you  likewise.' 

He  moved  off  humming  a  tune,  and 
ran  into  John  Fulin  who  was  holding 
an  empty  pipe. 

'Brudder,'  pleaded  John,  'I  right 
outer  terbaccer,  gin  me  one  smoke.  I 
dat  longing,  my  tongue  loose  in  my 
head.' 

'I  'se  sorry,  brudder,'  replied  the  ex- 
horter,  'I  'se  real  sorry,  but  I  ain'  got 
nuff  as  't  is.  I  short  er  terbaccer  now.  I 
doan'  see  why,'  he  went  on  in  aggrieved 
tones,  'youna  mans  doan'  outfit  right. 
De  Book  say,  de  prudent  man  forsee 
de  evil,  an'  flee  derefrom.  De  careless 
pass  on  an'  punish  —  an'  dat 's  de  clear 
trut'  from  Gawd.  I  jest  got  nuff  ter- 
baccer fer  de  v'y'ge  an'  I  'se  sorry,  brud- 
der —  but  yer  see  fer  yerse'f,  ef  I  gin 
yer  my  terbaccer  wot  I  goan'  do  fer 
mese'f  ?  De  Book  say  he  dat  caret'  not 
fer  his  own  is  wus  dan  infidel.' 


JUSTICE 

BY  REGINALD   WRIGHT   KAUFFMAN 


MY  friend  the  Judge  is  pink  and  fat; 

A  ruby  shines  from  his  cravat; 

And  when  a  street-girl  pale  and  thin 

Tells  in  his  court  her  life  of  sin, 

He  vindicates  morality  — 

The  phrase  is  his,  and  well  may  be!  — 

By  listening  to  her  sordid  tale 

And  sending  her  straightway  to  jail: 

He  shakes  his  venerable  head, 

Then  shakes  the  prison-keys. 
(She  sells  her  body  for  her  bread; 
He  sells  his  soul  for  ease.) 

My  landlord  leads  a  righteous  life, 

Providing  for  his  child  and  wife 

By  buying  cheap  from  who  must  sell 

And  selling  dear  to  who  must  buy; 
He  would  not  steal;  he  would  not  tell, 

Even  to  save  himself,  a  lie; 
But  an  embezzling  clerk,  his  niece, 
He  handed  to  the  town  police: 

'A  cheat,'  he  said,  with  solemn  nod. 
( Yet  he  was  given  the  gift  of  life 
And  squandered  it  for  child  and  wife : 

Has  he  not  cheated  God  ?) 

Because  twelve  men  convicted  her, 
They  hanged  a  girl  at  Lancaster 

To-day  at  rise  of  sun, 
Who  killed  her  false  love's  love-child.    (7, 
Who  in  my  soul  have  slain  at  birth 
So  many  selves  of  promised  worthy  — 

What  murders  I  have  done  !) 
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BY  ABRAHAM   MITRIE   RIHBANY 


FROM  the  time  I  met  Mr.  K.  in  the 
latter  part  of  February,  1894,  when  he 
told  me  the  enchanting  story  of  the 
millionaire  philanthropist  who  had 
placed  a  million  dollars  in  his  hands  as 
an  endowment  for  a  college,  as  I  have 
already  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
until  September  of  the  same  year,  when 
I  was  to  enter  that  college  as  an  espe- 
cially favored  student,  my  whole  life 
was  a  state  of  intense  expectancy.  The 
future  so  beamed  with  joy  that,  like  a 
child  on  Christmas  eve,  I  often  wished 
I  might  have  fallen  asleep  at  the  end 
of  our  conversation  and  awakened  in 
the  class-room  at  the  college. 

In  the  meantime,  my  friend  Mr.  K. 
was  leading  to  a  successful  conclusion 
negotiations  to  secure  control  of  the 
small  college  at  North  Manchester, 
Indiana.  Finally,  the  college,  which 
had  been  struggling  painfully  for  years 
to  maintain  its  existence,  was  placed  in 
his  hands,  and  he  proceeded  with  char- 
acteristic western  enterprise  to  mature 
the  plans  stipulated  in  the  endowment 
contract. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  September, 
1894,  my  pilgrim  staff  rested  in  North 
Manchester  There  I  found  Mr.  K. 
bearing  the  prerogatives  of  his  office  as 
college  president  with  the  simple  dig- 
nity of  a  Lincoln.  The  citizens  were 
happy  that  a  new  and  virile  education- 
al era  was  dawning  upon  their  town. 
A  corps  of  efficient  professors  took 

1  Mr.  Rihbany's  autobiography  began  in  the 
Atlantic  for  November.  1913. 
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charge  of  the  various  departments,  and 
a  happy  student  body,  numbering 
about  two  hundred,  sought  the  pabu- 
lum of  knowledge  at  the  richly  en- 
dowed institution.  Those  of  us  who 
were  to  receive  special  financial  aid 
were  known  as  the  millionaire  students, 
which  designation  we  bore  with  becom- 
ing dignity.  Literary  societies,  politi- 
cal clubs,  and  prayer  circles  were  soon 
organized,  and  all  signs  inspired  the 
hope  that  ere  long  our  college  would 
merit  the  title  of  the  *  Harvard  of  the 
Middle  West.' 

The  theological  department,  in  which 
I  was  especially  interested,  was  under 
the  sole  control  of  an  elderly  preacher 
who  succeeded  eminently  in  convincing 
his  pupils  that  he  knew  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin.  He  was  a  devout  man, 
brimful  of  friendliness  and  fatherly 
counsel.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  de- 
fect was  his  strong  tendency  to  doze 
during  recitations.  On  one  occasion, 
in  order  to  awaken  him  in  a  polite  man- 
ner, we  sang  a  hymn.  He  woke  and 
was  so  pleased  with  our  melody  that  he 
discoursed  to  us  for  about  half  an  hour 
on  the  power  of  music  over  a  congrega- 
tion. 

My  life  in  North  Manchester  was 
most  happy.  American  friendliness 
and  hospitality  never  seemed  to  me  to 
be  more  free  and  abundant  than  in  that 
little  city.  The  demand  for  me  as  a 
lecturer  and  preacher  was  always  more 
than  I  could  supply.  On  one  occasion  I 
was  highly  honored  by  being  asked  to 
represent  the  college  at  a  patriotic  cele- 
bration and  make  an  address  on  George 
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Washington.  I  took  for  my  text  the 
story  of  the  hatchet,  and  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try was  a  very  honest  man,  concluding 
with  the  admonition  that,  in  order  to 
be  worthy  of  such  a  father,  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  we  should  all  be  honest. 

The  entire  population  of  the  college, 
as  well  as  the  town,  had  implicit  faith 
in  the  *  anonymous  millionaire*  until 
the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  when 
the  treasurer  of  the  college,  having 
spent  all  the  tuition  money  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  became  suddenly  insolvent.  He 
was  in  frequent  consultation  with  the 
president,  when  attitudes  spoke  louder 
than  words.  The  countenances  of  our 
poor  professors  began  to  betray  a  por- 
tentous situation,  and  the  student  body 
was  seized  with  a  secret  fear  such  as  is 
felt  upon  the  first  intimations  of  an 
earthquake.  At  last  the  treasurer  be- 
came more  communicative  and  in- 
formed the  faculty  that  the  college  was 
in  *  financial  straits/  'What?  With  a 
million  dollars  back  of  it?'  When  ap- 
pealed to  for  funds,  the  president 
stated  rather  cheerfully  that  ultimately 
all  was  safe.  The  reason,  he  said,  that 
the  'millionaire'  had  not  yet  turned 
over  to  the  college  treasurer  the  first 
installment  of  the  endowment  fund  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  the 
town  had  not  as  yet  met  the  terms  of 
their  agreement  by  beginning  the  erec- 
tion of  a  certain  building  for  the  college. 
The  citizens  protested  that  they  had 
never  entered  into  such  an  agreement, 
but  that  they  were  willing  to  aid  the 
college  in  every  possible  way,  provided 
that  a  committee  chosen  from  among 
their  most  highly  respected  citizens  be 
permitted  to  meet  the  'donor'  himself 
and  ascertain  his  wishes  with  regard 
to  what  was  expected  of  them.  But  the 
president  contended  that  to  reveal 
even  the  name  of  his  wealthy  friend 
would  be  base  treachery  on  his  part, 


adding  emphatically  that  he  would 
rather  resign  than  commit  such  a  deed. 

'Some  one  had  blundered,'  and  thus 
what  seemed,  at  least  to  Mr.  K.  and  to 
me,  one  of  the  most  significant  educa- 
tional enterprises  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  practically  killed  in  its 
infancy,  just  because  a  millionaire  phil- 
anthropist insisted  on  interpreting  lit- 
erally the  scriptural  injunction,  'When 
thou  doest  thine  alms,  let  not  thy  left 
hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth, 
that  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret.' 
Just  because  of  such  a  technicality, 
we,  millionaire  students,  were  suddenly 
reduced  to  pauperism. 

Whatever  the  original  design  of  Mr. 
K.  was,  I  thanked  him  for  his  many 
kindnesses  to  me  and  faced  again  my 
college  problem,  saying  to  myself, 
'Wait  on  the  Lord;  be  of  good  courage.' 

My  few  months  of  college  life  in 
North  Manchester  were  not  unfruitful 
of  good  things.  My  close  contact  with 
individuals  and  families  in  a  typical 
American  town  deepened  my  insight 
into  the  life  of  a  country  my  love  for 
which  had  already  become  a  ruling  pas- 
sion. Within  the  college  I  enjoyed  the 
excellent  opportunity  of  observing  the 
various  moods  of  American  youth, 
from  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
points  of  view.  The  few  regular  lessons 
I  had  were  not  without  their  guiding 
influence  toward  systematic  thinking; 
my  vocabulary  was  greatly  enriched 
and  my  self-confidence  as  a  public 
speaker  much  strengthened.  And  not 
the  least  of  the  results  of  my  brief  ca- 
reer as  a  '  millionaire  student '  was  the 
following  smile  of  fortune :  — 

During  my  last  week  in  the  ill-starred 
college,  I  met  a  Methodist  minister  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  Reverend  W. 
A.  Wiseman,  whose  three  children  were 
among  our  students.  Mr.  Wiseman  said 
to  me  in  a  very  gracious,  complimentary 
manner  that,  two  days  before,  he  had 
heard  me  give  a  lecture  on  the  Orient, 
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with  some  observations  on  American 
life,  which  not  only  deeply  interested 
him,  but  convinced  him  that  I  had  a 
message  which  the  general  public  need- 
ed to  hear.  Furthermore,  he  said  that 
he  was  in  deep  sympathy  with  my  pur- 
pose to  secure  a  college  education  and 
enter  the  ministry.  Therefore,  if  the 
offer  met  my  approval,  he  would  like 
to  be  my  *  advance  agent*  and  plan  for 
me  a  regular  *  lecture  tour '  in  the  far- 
ther West,  which  would  bring  me  more 
money  than  any  lecturing  for  a  *  collec- 
tion* could.  His  final  proposition  was 
that  he  would  give  me  two  hundred 
dollars  and  pay  all  my  expenses  for 
twenty-four  consecutive  dates.  He  ex- 
plained that  since  I  was  not  known  to 
fame,  he  could  not  ask  a  higher  price 
for  a  lecture  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  that,  by  the  time  he 
had  paid  all  my  expenses,  the  cost  of 
advertising  and  other  incidentals,  his 
share  of  the  proceeds  would  be  much 
smaller  than  mine. 

Of  course,  two  hundred  dollars  had 
not  the  hypnotic  charm  of  a  million,  but 
it  was  the  biggest  sum  of  real  money  I 
had  ever  fancied  my  lecturing  would 
bring  me  in  one  month.  I  did  not  al- 
low Mr.  Wiseman  to  leave  my  room 
before  I  closed  the  contract  with  him. 

My  lecturing  tour  began  in  the  city 
of  Des  Moines,  most  auspiciously.  A 
large  and  appreciative  audience  gave 
me  a  most  cordial  reception.  The  Iowa 
State  Register  published,  the  following 
day,  this  report  (in  all  probability 
written  by  Mr.  Wiseman) :  *  Mr.  A.  M. 
Rihbany,  a  native  of  the  Holy  Land, 
lectured  at  Grace  M.  E.  Church  last 
night  to  a  large  and  delighted  audience. 
He  is  a  speaker  of  great  ability  and 
keeps  his  audience  in  fine  humor  from 
beginning  to  end.  No  lecture  given  in 
Grace  Church  ever  gave  such  universal 
satisfaction.'  That  was  all  that  was 
necessary  for  us  to  *  sweep '  the  state  of 
Iowa  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Illi- 


nois. Prosperity  and  joy  attended  our 
course,  at  the  end  of  which  I  found  in 
my  possession,  for  the  first  time,  two 
hundred  dollars  in  real  *  greenbacks.' 
Certainly  now  not  all  the  Fates  could 
prevent  me  from  securing  a  college  edu- 
cation. 

Early  in  September,  1895, 1  matricu- 
lated at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
My  fear  that  I  might  not  be  able  to 
complete  the  regular  course  led  me  to 
elect  a  special  course.  I  chose  my  stud- 
ies as  a  boy  picks  apples  out  of  a  bas- 
ket — -  taking  the  biggest.  All  but  one 
of  the  branches  I  elected  came  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years.  To  the  pro- 
test of  the  president  that  such  studies 
were  too  advanced  for  me,  I  answered 
most  conceitedly  that  I  should  be  very 
willing  to  take  less  advanced  studies  if 
I  failed  to  measure  up  to  the  other 
students  in  those  higher  classes.  I  was 
permitted  to  follow  the  course  I  had 
chosen.  The  compassion  of  my  profes- 
sors, coupled  with  some  effort  on  my 
part,  prevented  me  from  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  lower  classes. 

The  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  of 
that  period  was  suffering  from  that 
affliction  which  was,  and,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent still  is,  common  to  denominational 
institutions.  As  a  rule,  its  professors 
were  chosen  not  so  much  with  reference 
to  their  qualifications  as  instructors 
and  educators,  as  to  their  doctrinal 
'soundness.'  Consequently  the  univer- 
sity was  heavily  over-preachered.  The 
surplus  of  doctrinal  soundness  could 
not  be  used  to  make  up  the  deficit  oc- 
curring on  the  educational  side.  But 
the  branches  in  which  I  was  deeply  in- 
terested —  psychology,  ethics,  history, 
and  English  literature  —  were  taught 
by  two  professors  who  were  considered 
the  most  modern  and  efficient  in  the 
entire  institution.  They  had  'a  vital 
touch  to  them,'  and  their  methods 
stimulated  thought  and  encouraged 
independent  research. 
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At  the  end  of  my  second  term  in  col- 
lege, I  became  again  *  financially  em- 
barrassed/ In  view  of  the  fact  that 
among  the  eight  hundred  students 
there  were  many  '  local  preachers '  who 
were  endeavoring  to  make  their  way 
through  college  by  preaching  in  the 
churches  for  miles  around,  my  oppor- 
tunities for  lecturing  and  preaching 
were  greatly  limited.  Was  it  not,  there- 
fore, the  part  of  wisdom  for  me  to  leave 
college  for  a  time  and  reenter  the  lec- 
ture field  with  my  friend  Mr.  Wise- 
man, secure  the  necessary  funds,  and 
return  to  the  university  the  following 
September  ?  So  it  seemed  to  me  and  to 
my  good  professors,  who,  while  regret- 
ting the  emergency  which  made  such 
a  course  necessary,  earnestly  hoped  for 
my  return  to  them  in  the  autumn. 

When,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
1896,  I  left  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity for  the  little  town  of  Morenci, 
Michigan,  where  my  friends  had  moved 
from  Wauseon,  Ohio,  and  where  I  was 
destined  to  live  for  several  years,  I  lit- 
tle dreamed  that  I  should  never  see  a 
college  again  as  a  student.  In  April  and 
May  I  'toured  the  West'  again  as  a 
lecturer,  and  again  in  August.  Shortly 
after  my  return  to  Morenci,  the  Metho- 
dist minister  called  on  me  on  a  Friday 
evening  and  requested  me  to  preach  in 
his  stead  at  a  union  meeting  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  town,  to  be  held  in  the 
Congregational  Church  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  evening.  The  time  for  pre- 
paration was  short,  but  the  request  was 
urgent  and  I  consented  to  serve.  In 
my  brief  diary  of  that  year,  written  in 
Arabic,  I  find  the  following  entry,  lit- 
erally translated:  'Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 5  —  Spent  the  greater  part  of  this 
day  in  preparing  myself  for  a  sermon 
which  I  will  preach  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  here  at  a  general  (union) 
meeting.' 

On  the  following  Sunday  evening  a 
large  audience  taxed  the  capacity  of 
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the  Congregational  Church.  My  text 
was  from  Luke  xii,  48:  'To  whom- 
soever much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much 
be  required.'  The  cordial  eagerness  of 
my  auditors  was  inspiring,  and  I  spoke 
from  the  depth  of  my  soul. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  many  of 
my  hearers  were  most  generous  with 
their  appreciative  remarks;  as  typical 
Americans  they  believed  in  encourag- 
ing a  beginner,  in  'helping  a  fellow 
along.'  But  my  sermon  on  that  even- 
ing brought  to  me  other  significant  and 
utterly  unexpected  results.  During  the 
following  week  the  senior  deacon  of  the 
Congregational  Church  came  to  me 
with  the  following,  to  me  most  as- 
tonishing, proposition.  'Our  people,' 
he  said, '  were  so  pleased  with  your  ser- 
mon last  Sunday  night  that  they  have 
directed  me  to  ask  you  if  you  would  not 
take  charge  of  our  pulpit  for  the  com- 
ing winter  and  become  our  regular 
pastor.'  For  the  moment  I  could  not 
believe  that  the  good  man  was  really 
serious  in  what  he  said.  'I  to  be- 
come your  regular  pastor?'  was  my 
astonished  question  to  him.  'Yes,  if 
you  will,'  he  replied  with  a  very  genial 
smile. 

To  my  objection  on  the  ground  that 
my  English  was  as  yet  barbarous,  and 
utterly  unfit  for  devotional  services; 
that  I  had  not  had  a  college  or  theolog- 
ical education,  and  had  not  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  pastoral  duties,  he  re- 
plied to  the  effect  that  colleges  did  not 
really  make  preachers;  that  although  I 
did  at  times  split  the  infinitive  and  use 
an  adjective  where  an  adverb  should 
have  been  used,  all  such  matters  were 
of  small  importance.  'There  is  some- 
thing vital  in  your  utterances,'  he 
added,  'and  it  is  that  something  which 
we  are  after.  Your  emphasizing  the 
wrong  word  or  syllable  now  and  then 
gives  your  message  a  pleasant  flavor. 
As  to  pastoral  duties,  you  will  learn 
them  as  you  go.' 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
gracious  words  of  the  deacon  greatly 
expanded  my  youthful  vanity,  I  did  not 
feel  vain  enough  to  accept  the  offer.  I 
consented,  however,  to  supply  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Congregational  Church  for  a 
few  Sundays  before  going  West  on  an- 
other lecturing  tour.  So  I  did.  But 
upon  my  return  from  the  West,  those 
good  Congregationalists  renewed  their 
offer  to  me  with  greater  insistence  and 
cordiality,  and  again  I  consented  only 
to  supply  their  pulpit  for  a  season. 

But,  on  this  occasion,  I  urged  an- 
other objection  to  my  becoming  the 
regular  pastor  of  a  church.  About  that 
time  the  entire  country  was  on  fire  with 
political  excitement.  The  campaign  of 
1896,  one  of  the  most  agitating,  most 
spectacular  campaigns  in  the  history  of 
America,  was  upon  us,  and,  as  a  true 
patriot,  fired  with  the  zeal  of  a  new 
convert,  I  decided  to  remain  free  from 
the  limitations  of  a  ministerial  position 
in  order  that  I  might  *  serve  my  coun- 
try politically.'  I  would  first  do  my 
utmost  to  save  the  nation  from  the 
*  disgrace  and  ultimate  ruin  of  cheap 
money.'  Bimetallism,  'sixteen-to-one,' 
the  double  standard,  and  other  here- 
sies, seemed  to  me  to  be  like  smallpox, 
cancer,  and  diphtheria,  which  must  be 
stamped  out  at  whatever  cost.  I  would 
preach  on  Sundays  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  under  the  circumstances,  but 
on  all  other  days  I  would  place  myself 
on  the  altar  of  the  'Gold  Standard,' 
the  savior  of  the  commercial  integrity 
of  the  nation. 

I  devoted  myself  unreservedly  to  the 
study  of  the  monetary  question.  You 
might  not  think  that  my  sources  — 
campaign  documents  —  were  the  most 
reliable,  but  they  were  the  only  means 
at  hand,  and  the  time  was  short.  Be- 
sides, they  had  been  published  by 
Republicans  whose  learning  and  verac- 
ity I  had  no  reason  to  suspect  —  chief- 
ly because  the  Republican  party  had 


'saved  the  Union'  in  1861-65,  long  be- 
fore I  was  born. 

I  did  make  several  speeches  which 
met  with  the  heartiest  approval  of 
my  fellow  citizens  —  the  Republicans. 
One  of  them,  an  influential  leader  in 
local  politics,  said  to  me  one  day, '  You 
can't  convince  me  that  you  had  never 
studied  the  monetary  problem  before 
this  campaign.  You  must  have  studied 
it  in  Europe  or  somewhere  else.  I  have 
learned  more  from  you  on  the  present 
issue  than  from  those  "  big  guns  "  that 
the  State  Central  Committee  sends  to 
us.  You  ought  to  head  for  the  Legis- 
lature instead  of  the  pulpit.  Do  let  us 
start  the  "boom"  for  the  next  state 
campaign.' 

The  suggested  'boom'  had  no  at- 
traction for  me.  My  goal  was  the 
pulpit.  But  I  was  decidedly  proud  of 
what  I  did  in  that  great  campaign.  No 
king,  I  believe,  ever  felt  more  exalted 
with  his  crown  and  sceptre  than  I  did 
whenever  I  said,  'My  country!'  Just 
think  of  me,  the  child  of  ages  of  oppres- 
sion, now  having  a  great  country  to 
serve,  to  defend,  nay,  to  save  from  im- 
pending ruin!  It  was  undefiled  glory  to 
address  'my  fellow  citizens,'  even  to 
carry  a  torch  —  a  lighted  one  —  and 
join  the  procession  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

The  country  having  been  '  saved '  at 
the  election,  I  turned  my  undivided 
attention  again  to  the  ministry.  The 
Congregationalists  of  Morenci  were 
still  waiting  for  me  with  the  attractive 
offer  to  become  their  pastor;  my  rela- 
tions with  them  had  been  growing  more 
pleasant  as  time  passed,  and,  after 
much  hesitation  and  with  some  misgiv- 
ings as  to  my  fitness  for  the  position, 
I  accepted  the  '  call '  and  postponed  in- 
definitely the  matter  of  my  return  to 
college. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  th< 
reader  to  know  that  I  did  not  come  into 
the  office  of  a  pastor  alone.  The 
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mance  of  *  love  at  first  sight '  had  al- 
ready occurred;  Cupid's  arrows,  which 
no  barriers  of  race  or  language  can 
check,  had  already  pierced  two  hearts, 
the  one  Semitic,  the  other  Aryan,  and 
made  them  bleed  for  one  another.  The 
sacred  union,  which  the  Church  blesses 
and  the  State  makes  legal,  followed, 
and  brought  to  my  side  an  American 
wife  from  Ohio  to  share  with  me  the 
trials  and  triumphs  of  the  ministry. 
And  it  may  interest  the  reader  to  know 
also  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that, 
in  reporting  this  marriage,  the  editor 
of  the  Ohio  State  Journal  used  the 
heading,  *  An  Ohio  School  Teacher  Has 
Poor  Taste/  I  have  already  forgiven 
him,  for  he  knew  not  what  he  did,  — 
he  never  saw  me. 

Now  before  undertaking  to  write  the 
Gospel  which  I  felt  commissioned  to 
preach  when  I  assumed  the  office  of  a 
Christian  minister,  I  wish  to  mention 
an  event  which  bears  a  very  close  rela- 
tion to  my  political  activities.  When 
war  between  this  country  and  Spain 
seemed  inevitable,  I  decided  that  if  the 
circumstances  required  I  would  enlist, 
not  as  a  chaplain,  but  as  a  private 
soldier.  Consequently  I  wrote  to  my 
father  with  regard  to  the  matter,  beg- 
ging not  only  his  opinion  but  his 
consent.  Having  in  mind  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  Rihbany  clan,  I  was  not 
very  greatly  astonished  when  I  received 
the  following  letter :  — 

BETATER,  LEBANON,  SYRIA. 
To  our  Beloved  and  Honored  Son,  may 

God  protect  him:  — 
We  send  you  our  intense  love  and 
parental  blessings  from  the  depth  of 
our  hearts  which  are  deeply  wounded 
for  your  absence,  for  you  are  the  pos- 
sessor of  our  hearts  in  life  and  in  death. 
We  ask  daily  the  mighty  God  to  bless 
you  and  keep  you  and  multiply  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  your  hands.  Your 
letter  is  received  and  we  thank  God 


that  you  and  your  honorable  wife  are 
safe  and  well.  We  learn  from  your  let- 
ter that  there  is  war  between  your  gov- 
ernment and  that  of  Spain  and  that 
you  intend  to  enlist  if  needed.  This 
news  causes  us  intense  anxiety  and  life 
seems  worthless  without  you.  Never- 
theless, O  dear  son,  such  being  the  case, 
we  commit  you  to  God,  hoping  that 
his  mighty  arm  may  protect  you. 
First  we  ask  that  God  may  bring  peace 
on  earth;  and  second  we  beseech  you, 
O  our  son,  not  to  shrink  from  entering 
the  army  to  fight  for  your  government. 
We  know  that  you  are  brave,  and  brav- 
ery is  characteristic  of  your  clan  and 
ancestors.  As  long  as  you  are  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  you  must  fight  for  your 
exalted  government,  and  not  only  you, 
but  if  your  brothers  can  help  fight 
your  enemies  we  would  gladly  send 
them  over  to  America.  America  has 
done  much  for  you,  and  you  ought  to 
pay  her  back  by  fighting  her  enemies 
as  an  honorable  man.  We  hope  to  see 
your  luminous,  smiling  face  again,  but 
let  us  say,  under  the  circumstances, 
*  God's  will  be  done.'  Your  mother 
sends  a  thousand  kisses  to  you  and 
your  wife.  The  Reverend  Father,  our 
priest  Michael,  sends  also  his  rich  bless- 
ing. May  God  prolong  your  days. 
YOUR  FATHER. 

Here  I  had  not  only  my  father's  con- 
sent, but  his  mandate,  to  enlist.  But 
Spain  was  considerate  enough  to  give 
up  the  fight  before  I  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  don  the  'blue.' 


ii 

When  I  first  came  into  the  pulpit  as 
a  regular  minister,  I  was  granted  a  sal- 
ary of  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  a 
'  donation '  —  that  is,  the  proceeds  of 
an  annual  church  supper  at  which  the 
guests  were  supposed  to  pay  more  than 
the  repast  was  worth.  The  success  of 
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the  donation  depended  largely  on  the 
weather.  I  was  simply  a  layman  in 
earnest.  The  conventional  phraseology 
of  the  pulpit  was  well-nigh  unknown 
to  me.  I  prayed  at  the  sacred  desk  as 
simply  as  in  my  secret  chamber,  and 
preached  in  an  unaffected  conversa- 
tional tone. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  I  had 
had  no  college  education,  no  familiar- 
ity with  authoritative  systems  of  the- 
ology, and  no  extensive  memories  of 
creeds  and  catechisms.  I  was  supreme- 
ly conscious  of  one  great  fact,  namely, 
that  by  my  sincere  and  reverential  con- 
sent to  serve  in  the  office  of  a  Christian 
minister,  I  was  ordained  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  New  Testament  and  not  necessar- 
ily as  it  has  been  restated  by  any  group 
of  theologians.  This  attitude  toward 
the  ministerial  office  was  the  cumula- 
tive result  of  all  my  religious  past. 

Having  departed  from  the  Greek 
Church  in  my  youth,  I  carried  away 
with  me  from  that  fold,  not  doctrines 
but  religious  feelings.  My  Mother 
Church  exerted  upon  me  unconscious, 
mystic,  indefinable  spiritual  influ- 
ences. In  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
preaching  in  that  church,  doctrines  are 
only  implied  in  the  ritual,  not  directly 
taught  to  the  laity.  As  a  Greek  Ortho- 
dox, I  simply  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  tenets  of  the  faith  of  my  church 
were  absolutely  correct. 

When  I  first  came  in  contact  with 
Protestantism  in  the  American  mission 
school  at  Suk-el-Gharb,  that  faith 
appealed  to  me  as  a  more  stimulating, 
more  enlightened,  and  more  enlighten- 
ing form  of  the  Christian  religion  than 
the  one  into  which  I  was  born.  It  was 
the  intellectual  and  ethical  phases  of 
Protestantism  which  drew  me  away 
from  the  less  reflective  faith  of  my 
fathers.  True,  here  I  was  taught  doc- 
trine, but  always  with  the  understand- 
ing that  Protestantism  was  the  Chris- 


tianity of  the  open  Bible,  the  individ- 
ual conscience  and  private  interpre- 
tation. Consequently,  in  that  early 
period  of  my  religious  history,  when- 
ever I  glanced  over  the  scroll  of  my 
destiny,  and  in  so  far  as  I  was  able  to 
do  so,  I  thought  of  myself  as  a  free 
man  in  Christ. 

When  I  left  my  father's  house  in 
far-off  Lebanon  and  came  to  the  New 
World  to  struggle  and  to  suffer,  it  was 
not  the  learned  polemics  and  authori- 
tative creeds  of  theologians  which  kept 
my  heart  from  breaking.  It  was  God, 
the  compassionate  Father,  and  Christ, 
the  triumphant  fellow-sufferer,  who 
said  to  me,  *  Fear  not,  be  not  dismayed.' 
It  was  He  who  loves  us  more  than  a 
mother  loves  her  babe  who  walked 
with  me  the  rough  road  of  hunger  and 
nakedness  and  loneliness,  and  was  with 
me  in  the  musty  darkness  of  the  tene- 
ment houses  of  New  York,  as  a  strength- 
ening and  consoling  presence. 

In  my  travels  in  this  country  before 
I  entered  the  pulpit  I  studied  Christi- 
anity not  in  catechisms  but  in  the  faces 
and  characters  and  helpful  deeds  of 
living  men  and  women  of  all  creeds  and 
no  creed.  I  never  knew  the  exact  doc- 
trinal positions  of  such  persons.  What 
I  was  aware  of  was  that  by  their  rev- 
erential and  friendly  attitude  towan 
God  and  man,  by  the  sanctity  of  theii 
lives  and  their  readiness  to  aid  every 
good  endeavor,  such  men  and  women 
addressed  themselves  to  my  inmost 
soul  as  fresh  revelations  of  the  divint 
spirit  and  as  inspiring  examples  of  tl 
Christ-life. 

Now,  do  you  suppose  that  when  I 
came  into  the  pulpit  to  break  the 
bread  of  life  to  my  congregation,  I  was 
going  to  close  my  eyes  to  all  these  open 
visions  of  the  spiritual  life,  my  Protes- 
tant freedom  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  turn  to  dusty  and 
musty  theological  documents  to  find 
my  faith,  my  God,  and  my  Christ  ?  To 
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do  so  seemed  to  me  to  be  like  forsaking 
my  newly  acquired  freedom  as  an 
American  citizen  and  returning  to  the 
bondage  of  Turkish  rule.  No;  as  God 
revealed  himself  to  Isaiah  and  Paul,  so 
He  reveals  himself  to  me  and  to  every 
soul  that  seeks  Him.  The  Council  of 
Nicsea,  or  any  other  council,  had  no 
more  right  to  make  an  authoritative 
and  infallible  creed  for  the  succeeding 
generations  than  it  had  the  right  to 
make  an  infallible  bill-of-fare  for  every 
age  and  race. 

With  such  ideas  and  convictions  as 
my  background,  I  preached  to  my  peo- 
ple with  the  utmost  directness  and  sin- 
cerity of  which  I  was  capable.  My  hear- 
ers often  told  me  that  I  did  not  preach 

*  after  the  usual  manner,'  to  which  I  an- 
swered that  I  did  not  know  what  the 

*  usual  manner '  was.  We  loved  one  an- 
other.  Our  church  prospered  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  had  to  build  an  addition 
to  our  auditorium  in  order  to  accom- 
modate our  growing  congregations  and 
church  activities. 

During  my  ministry  of  nearly  three 
years  at  Morenci,  as  I  had  no  public 
library  at  hand  and  as  I  had  but  few 
books  of  my  own,  my  reading  was  of 
necessity  miscellaneous.  My  theolog- 
ical library  consisted  of  two  commen- 
taries on  the  Bible :  the  one  (written  in 
the  seventeenth  century)  given  to  me 
by  a  friend;  the  other  (written  in  the 
eighteenth  century)  I  bought  from  an 
enterprising  publisher  at  a  'slaughter 
sale  of  epoch-making  books.'  Both 
of  these  commentaries  are  treasure- 
houses  of  preconceived  ideas  regarding 
God's  attitude  toward  man  and  the 
universe.  But  during  those  years  three 
books  of  quite  different  type  fell  into 
my  hands.  The  first  was  The  Apostolic 
Age,  by  Professor  A.  C.  McGiffert,  con- 
cerning which,  when  I  had  read  it,  I 
concluded  that  its  author  believed  in 
making  use  of  his  mental  faculties  and 
his  reason  even  when  writing  'sacred 


history.'  The  other  two  were  The  The- 
ology of  Civilization,  and  The  Religion 
of  a  Gentleman,  both  by  the  Rever- 
end Charles  F.  Dole,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 
These  books  convinced  me  not  only 
that  their  author  was  a  truly  civilized 
man,  but  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
sounding  the  spiritual  depths  of  hu- 
man interrelations. 

But  my  real  book  of  theology  was 
the  New  Testament.  I  read  it  with  the 
freedom  with  which  the  Master  read 
the  Old  Testament  in  his  day  —  as  the 
freeman  of  the  Spirit  and  not  the  bond- 
man of  the  letter.  I  read  it  in  my  study, 
on  trains,  and  in  railway  stations,  with 
all  my  spiritual  faculties  alert,  not  so 
much  to  know  what  every  single  text 
meant  as  to  discover  the  controlling 
purpose  of  the  whole  book. 

It  is  indeed  most  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  analyze  the  religious  con- 
sciousness chronologically.  But  the 
fixing  of  dates  and  the  defining  of  eras 
is  not  necessary  here,  because  I  am  not 
writing  a  diary  of  events  but  trying 
to  make  a  confession  of  faith.  What  I 
feel  certain  of  is  that  no  person  can 
read  the  records  of  the  spiritual  life,  as 
they  are  inscribed  in  the  souls  of  well- 
meaning,  kindly  disposed  men  and 
women  and  the  New  Testament,  with 
reverent  freedom,  —  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  mentality  and  the  social 
habits  of  the  times  and  country  in 
which  it  was  written,  —  without  feel- 
ing upborne  by  a  spiritual  tide  high 
above  all  creeds  and  dogmas.  It  was 
such  a  state  of  mind  of  which  I  became 
intensely  conscious  during  my  second 
year  in  the  pulpit.  The  words  of  the 
Master,  'Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self,' and,  'On  these  two  command- 
ments hang  all  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets,' held  undisputed  sway  over  all  my 
thoughts  and  words.  For  me  Christi- 
anity shook  itself  free  from  all  divisive 
dogmas  and  appeared  as  the  religion 
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of  brotherly  love,  of  trust  and  salva- 
tion, and  not  of  fear  and  damnation. 
All  good  men  of  whatever  creed  or  na- 
tionality seemed  to  me  to  be  friends 
and  disciples  of  Christ.  In  this  frame  of 
mind,  I  could  not,  of  course,  be  an  effi- 
cient helper  at  those  *  revivals '  at  which 
professional  *  evangelists  *  consigned  to 
hell  the  majority  of  mankind.  A  re- 
vival always  seemed  to  me  more  like  a 
tragedy,  poorly  acted,  than  a  profound 
spiritual  experience.  Whenever  the 
evangelist  would  compress  the  message 
and  mission  of  Christ  so  as  to  fit  the 
narrow  dimensions  of  his  own  particu- 
lar view  of  Protestantism,  and  urge  his 
hearers  (and  by  implication  the  world 
at  large)  to  believe  or  perish,  my  whole 
soul  would  say  no.  He  who  has  taught 
us  to  forgive  *  seventy  times  seven,'  and 
to  love  our  enemies,  will  not  torture 
his  enemies  forever. 

As  all  thoughts  gravitate  toward  ex- 
pression, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
never  intended  to  believe  one  thing  and 
preach  another,  as  time  passed,  my 
pulpit  utterances  became  increasingly 
infected  with  liberalism.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  spiritual  Christ  prevailed 
with  me  over  the  dogmatic  Christ,  I 
felt  the  limitations  of  my  theological 
environment  and  the  suspicions  of  the 
conservatives  in  the  community.  My 
conception  of  my  newly  acquired  free- 
dom as  priceless,  made  me  decidedly 
inhospitable  to  arbitrary  restraints. 
When  on  one  occasion  one  of  my  dea- 
cons advised  me  to  keep  my  *  broad 
views'  to  myself  and  preach  the  *  ac- 
cepted doctrines,'  I  answered  rather 
abruptly  that  I  and  my  forefathers  for 
centuries  had  suffered  enough  political 
and  religious  repression;  that  I  had  not 
learned  my  *  broad  views '  at  any  heret- 
ical school.  My  teachers  were  Congre- 
gational Protestantism  and  American- 
ism, both  of  which  urged  me  to  *  stand 
fast  in  the  freedom  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free.' 


in 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  at  the  urgent  invi- 
tation of  my  parents,  who  longed  to 

*  behold  my  face  again  before  death 
parted  us,'  and  to  *  revive  their  hearts 
by  beholding  the  Lady,  my  beloved 
American  wife,'  I  visited  Syria.    The 
people  of  Betater,  both  aristocrats  and 
commoners,  gave  us  a  royal  welcome. 
All  the  clans  of  the  town  called  on  us 
in  fifties  and  hundreds.   Invitations  to 
feasts  were  more  than  we  could  accept. 
For  the  time  being,  the  aristocrats  ad- 
mitted me  into  their  ranks  with  cheer- 
ful generosity  as  *a  man  who  had  pro- 
gressed much  in  the  land  of  effrenj.9 

How  did  the  old  home  appear  to  me 
after  an  absence  of  seven  years  ?  Well, 
from  the  pretentious  buildings  of  Bey- 
rout  to  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  Beta- 
ter, everything  seemed  to  me  amazingly 
small.  The  scale  of  my  vision  had  been 
so  enlarged  in  giant  America  that  upon 
my  arrival  in  Betater  the  place  seemed 
to  me  for  all  the  world  like  a  kinder- 
garten. And  what  was  even  more  as- 
tonishing to  me  was  my  unconscious 
departure  from  many  of  the  customs 
of  my  people.  The  friendliness  of  the 
Syrians  is  very  inquisitive.  It  has  very 
little  regard  for  what  Americans  call 

*  private  matters.'    On  the  very  even- 
ing of  our  arrival,  old  friends  assailed 
me  with  a  multitude  of  questions  which 
could  be  answered  only  by  the  laying 
bare  of  both  my  outer  and  inner  worlds. 
One  day  an  acquaintance,  whom  I  had 
forgotten   altogether,   arrived   at  our 
home.    He  said  to  me  that  he  had 
journeyed  two  hours  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  my  *  blessed  face,'  and  to  inquire 
particularly  as  to  how  much  money  I 
had  —  in  all  —  and  how  I  managed  t( 
get  an  American  wife.  Of  course  I  was 
asked  by  many  how  old  my  American 
wife  was,  and  whether  the  'clear  color 
in  her  face  was  natural.'  It  required 
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the  Yankee  shrewdness  I  had  acquired 
in  America  to  evade  such  questions 
without  giving  offense. 

At  the  invitation  of  our  old  parish 
priest  we  attended  mass  in  the  church 
of  my  earlier  years.  Contrary  to  the 
rules,  two  chairs  were  placed  for  us 
near  the  reader's  desk,  where  I  used  to 
stand  during  mass  before  I  left  the 
church  of  my  fathers.  There  I  gazed 
again  at  the  old  Mizpeh,  —  altar  of 
sacrifice,  —  the  robed  priest,  the  pic- 
tures of  saints,  the  candlesticks,  and 
the  worshiping  congregation.  The 
priest  sent  us  two  pieces  of  the  korban 
—  consecrated  bread  —  with  which 
distinguished  members  of  the  congre- 
gation are  favored  during  mass,  and 
which  is  the  symbolic  remnant  of  the 
sacred  feast  which  was  eaten  at  relig- 
ious gatherings  in  bygone  days.  That 
sense  of  reverence  which  I  have  never 
failed  to  experience  in  a  house  of 
worship  of  whatever  faith,  invested 
the  hour  with  solemnity.  Nevertheless, 
what  I  had  become  in  the  New  World 
could  not  be  easily  reconciled  to  what 
I  had  been  in  the  Old  World.  The  ser- 
vice awakened  in  me  old  feelings  and 
sentiments,  but  they  were  such  feelings 
and  sentiments  as  one  experiences  while 
turning  over  the  pages  of  an  old  pic- 
ture-book with  which  one  had  been 
familiar  in  childhood. 

As  I  looked  at  the  worshipers  before 
me  gazing  reverently  at  those  material 
objects,  made  sacred  to  them  by  long 
associations,  I  said  to  myself,  Suppose 
that  all  these  objects  were  taken  away 
from  these  persons,  would  they  still 
know  what  their  religion  was?  To  the 
remote  ancestors  of  these  men,  Jesus 
spoke  in  simple,  fluid,  living  parables. 
Those  parables  have  become  harden- 
ed into  material  objects  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  communions,  and  into  rig- 
id creeds  at  the  hands  of  more  modern 
theologians.  Christ  recognized  neither 
of  these  forms.  There  is  no  greater 


warrant  in  his  Gospel  for  an  inflexible 
creed  than  for  this  lavish  spectacle.  Let 
those  who  find  religious  inspiration  in 
such  forms  have  them.  For  my  part, 
I  prefer  that  Christianity  which  was 
preached  on  the  Mount,  by  the  sea  side, 
at  Jacob's  Well,  and  in  the  upper  room 
on  Mount  Zion  —  the  Christianity  of 
the  open  air  and  the  open  mind. 

The  governmental,  religious,  and 
social  institutions  of  the  land  of  my 
birth  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  distressing 
harmony  with  one  another,  and  turned 
my  gaze  with  a  profounder  sense  of 
appreciation  toward  forward-looking 
America,  the  land  of  light,  liberty,  and 
active  hopefulness.  I  felt,  as  never  be- 
fore, that  as  an  American  citizen  my 
religion  must  be  as  free,  as  progressive, 
and  as  hopeful  as  the  genius  of  my 
adopted  country. 

While  on  that  voyage  and  during  a 
short  stay  in  Naples  and  in  England, 
whenever  I  found  myself  in  the  com- 
pany of  an  enlightened  person,  wheth- 
er preacher  or  layman,  I  took  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  that  person 
the  'present  state  of  the  religious 
world.'  Of  the  clerical  orders,  I  con- 
versed with  Catholics,  Anglicans,  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  Unitarians.  What 
was  pleasantly  surprising  to  me  in  all 
such  conversations  was  the  fact  that 
almost  every  person  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed the  momentous  question  of  re- 
ligion impressed  me  with  the  idea  that 
discontent  with  many  of  the  old  state- 
ments of  religion,  and  a  desire  for  new 
and  more  enlightened  ones,  was  very 
strong  among  many  men  in  all  com- 
munions. By  all  this  I  was  much  en- 
couraged and  confirmed  in  my  belief 
that  in  my  limited  sphere  I  was  facing 
the  light  of  a  new  and  happier  day. 

But  when,  upon  returning  to  Amer- 
ica, I  made  my  views  more  fully  known 
in  my  Michigan  parish,  I  was  met 
with  more  determined  opposition.  As 
usually  happens  in  such  cases,  a  very 
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lively  local  theological  controversy  of 
a  few  months'  duration,  which  in  all 
probability  would  not  have  assumed 
such  significance  in  a  larger  centre  of 
population,  agitated  and  entertained 
the  community.  Of  the  many  amus- 
ing incidents  which  occurred  during 
that  controversy,  the  following  are  a 
few  samples. 

After  hearing  one  of  my  liberal  ser- 
mons, an  elderly  gentleman  of  impene- 
trable conservatism,  was  asked  what 
he  thought  of  the  discourse.  'Well, 
sir,'  was  his  prompt  and  decisive  an- 
swer, *  it  is  the  surest  way  to  hell  that  I 
know  of.' 

A  good  Methodist,  an  old  man  of 
saintly  purity,  called  on  me  one  day  to 
express  his  regrets  at  my  departure 
from  'sound  doctrine.'  At  my  invita- 
tion, the  good  man  dined  with  us.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation,  he  as- 
sured me  that  I  was  in  danger  of  eter- 
nal damnation  because,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  I  was  no  better  than  a  drunkard. 
'But,'  I  asked,  'Brother  G.,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  left  to  you,  would  you  throw 
me  into  such  a  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone as  you  believe  hell  to  be?'  'Of 
course  not.  I  would  n't  do  it.'  'Don't 
you  think,  Brother  G.,  that  God  is  as 
sensible  and  as  good  as  you  are? '  With 
no  little  perplexity  Mr.  G.  said,  'He 
must  be  much  better  than  I  am.  He  is 
—  well  —  God  works  in  mysterious 
ways!  ' 

IV 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  I 
fought  the  decisive  battle  of  my  relig- 
ious freedom  and  followed  definitely 
the  open  road  of  the  religion  of  the 
spirit.  Of  these  years,  after  leaving 
Morenci  and  previous  to  my  settle- 
ment in  Boston,  I  spent  two  years  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan,  and  nine 
of  joyous  ministerial  activities  in  the 
youthful  and  progressive  city  of  To- 
ledo, Ohio.  During  these  years,  hav- 


ing been  deprived  of  a  regular  col- 
lege course,  I  have  followed  the  path 
of  my  destiny  in  the  world,  not  as  a 
learned,  but  as  a  learning  man.  I  have 
always  sought  to  conserve  the  truths 
of  the  past.  I  have  listened  eagerly  to 
the  voices  of  scientists,  philosophers, 
sociologists,  and  theologians.  So  far  as 
my  time  and  ability  have  permitted, 
I  have  acquainted  myself  with  'Evo- 
lution,' the  'New  Psychology,'  the 
'Higher  Criticism,'  'Social  Religion,' 
and  other  fields  of  modern  research. 
My  contact  with  such  men  and  sys- 
tems of  thought  has  been  to  me  like  the 
contact  of  the  'men  of  Athens'  with 
Paul  on  Mars  hill :  they  all  say  to  me, 
'The  God  whom  you  ignorantly  wor- 
ship, Him  declare  we  unto  you.' 

Every  step  forward  confirms  me  in 
my  belief  that  God's  judgments  are 
those  of  a  loving  Father,  that  Christ's 
mission  is  to  awaken  all  men  to  their 
divine  sonship,  that  religion  is  life,  and 
salvation  spiritual  self-fulfillment.  And 
I  find  it  neither  possible  nor  just  to 
think  of  myself  as  the  pupil  and  bene- 
ficiary of  any  one  church  or  denomina- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  I  am 
the  grateful  child  of  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ,  regardless  of  sect  and  creed. 
But  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  those 
communions  whose  activities  have  in- 
fluenced my  life  in  a  more  direct  way. 

To  my  Mother  Church,  the  Greek 
Orthodox,  I  am  indebted  for  the  earl- 
iest spiritual  inspiration  which  flowed 
into  my  life  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Not- 
withstanding the  pagan  traits  which 
still  cling  to  her,  that  ancient  church 
fixed  my  eyes  in  childhood  and  youth 
upon  the  cross  of  Christ  as  symbol  of 
the  soul's  victory  over  sin  and  death. 

To  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  great 
Presbyterian  denomination,  and  to  its 
firmness  in  the  Christian  faith  as  it  is 
known  to  its  members,  I  am  indebted 
for  my  first  lessons  in  the  religion  of 
an  open  Bible,  and  of  individual  con- 
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viction.  It  was  in  that  Presbyterian 
school  on  the  western  slopes  of  my 
native  Lebanon  that  I  first  learned  to 
think  of  Christianity  as  a  personal  and 
not  a  corporate  religion. 

To  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  America  I  owe  the  profoundest  sense 
of  spiritual  fervor.  In  my  lonely  days 
of  poverty  and  struggle,  when  America 
was  yet  a  strange  land  to  me,  the 
brotherly  spirit  and  friendly  touch  of 
Methodism  did  more  than  any  other 
one  church  influence  to  renew  my 
strength  and  steady  my  faltering  steps. 
And  I  trust  that  no  modern  revolutions, 
either  in  science  or  theology,  will  ever 
lead  that  communion  to  lose  its  noble 
and  apostolic  spirit  of  friendliness. 

To  the  Congregational  Church,  both 
Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  I  owe  the 
largest  measure  of  theological  freedom 
and  the  highest  level  of  spiritual 
thought  I  have  yet  attained.  And  I 
believe  it  is  fitting,  at  the  close  of  this 
story  of  my  religious  evolution  and  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  para- 
graph, for  me  to  add  the  following. 

About  seventy-two  years  ago,  when 
the  Trinitarian-Unitarian  controversy 
was  going  on  among  the  Congregation- 
al churches  of  New  England,  the  noted 
scholar,  patriot,  and  preacher,  the  Rev- 
erend James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.D., 
organized  a  church  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. In  order  to  save  that  church  from 
the  theological  contentions  of  the  peri- 
od^ he  would  have  for  it  no  doctrinal 
conditions  of  membership,  but  founded 
it  on  the  simple  basis  of  spiritual  dis- 
cipleship  to  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  sole 
object  of  cooperation  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  Christianity;  and  called  it 
'The  Church  of  the  Disciples.'  Al- 
though the  members  of  this  Church 
have  come  from  among  the  'liberals,' 
its  pulpit  has  never  given  itself  to  acri- 
monious controversial  preaching.  The 
deep  spiritual  insight  of  its  founder  led 
him  to  realize  that  the  controversy  be- 


tween 'liberals'  and  'orthodox*  dealt 
largely  with  the  non-essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  the  essentials  were 
common  to  both  factions.  Time  has 
proved  his  wisdom.  It  is  now  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  this  free  church  whose 
altar  bears  this  inscription : '  In  the  free- 
dom of  the  Truth,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  unite  for  the  worship 
of  God  and  the  service  of  man.'  It  was 
indeed  most  gratifying  to  me  that  at 
the  service  of  my  installation  as  minis- 
ter of  this  church  both  wings  of  Con- 
gregationalism were  represented. 

Now,  do  you  wish  to  know  what 
riches  I  have  gathered  in  the  New 
World?  I  will  tell  you.  These  are  my 
riches,  which  neither  moth  nor  rust  can 
corrupt.  I  have  traveled  from  the 
primitive  social  life  of  a  Syrian  village 
to  a  great  city  which  embodies  the  no- 
blest traditions  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ed country  in  the  world.  I  have  come 
from  the  bondage  of  Turkish  rule  to  the 
priceless  heritage  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Though  one  of  the  least  of  her 
loyal  citizens,  I  am  rich  in  the  sense 
that  I  am  helping  in  my  small  way  to 
solve  America's  great  problems  and  to 
realize  her  wondrous  possibilities.  In 
this  great  country  I  have  been  taught 
to  believe  in  and  to  labor  for  an  en- 
lightened and  cooperative  individu- 
alism, universal  peace,  free  churches 
and  free  schools.  I  have  journeyed 
from  the  religion  of  'authority  for 
truth'  to  the  religion  of  'truth  for  au- 
thority'— a  religion  which  teaches  me 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  the  friendliness  of  the 
universe,  and  makes  me  heir  to  all  the 
prayers,  songs,  and  sermons  of  the  ages. 
I  am  privileged  to  occupy  the  office 
of  a  minister  of  religion  —  the  holiest 
vocation  in  the  possession  of  man.  I 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  happy  home, 
and  daily  bread  comes  to  me  and  mine 
as  regularly  as  it  came  to  Elijah  when 
he  was  being  fed  by  the  ravens.  In  all 
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these  things  I  am  unspeakably  rich; 
my  dividends  are  large  and  constant 
and  the  source  of  my  blessings  seems 
inexhaustible.  Last,  but  not  least  of 
my  spiritual  companions,  is  my  'Aim 
of  Life,'  which  I  rejoice  to  hear  the 
children  and  young  people  in  my  Sun- 


day School  repeat  together  at  their 
meetings :  — 

Our  aim  is  to  conquer 
Ignorance  by  Knowledge, 
Sin  by  Righteousness, 
Discord  by  Harmony, 
Hatred  by  Love. 


(The  End.) 


THE  ROAD  THAT  TALKED 


BY   WINIFRED   KIRKLAND 


I  HAD  walked  that  way  a  score  of 
times  and  never  seen  that  road,  yet  it 
must  have  seen  me  and  singled  me  out, 
or  else  it  would  never  have  peeped  about 
from  its  ambush  of  berry  thicket  and 
swamp  and  said, '  Come.'  I  was  sturdily 
plodding  the  broad  state  road,  for  there 
is  a  state  road  everywhere,  white  and 
useful,  belonging  to  everybody,  —  to 
the  lumbering  brown  milk-wagons,  to 
the  bouncing  muddy  buckboards,  to  the 
motor-cycles  with  their  vibrant  chug- 
ging, to  the  skimming  automobiles.  The 
state  road  talks  business  all  the  time, 
incessant  talk  to  blur  the  hearing ;  for  all 
good  talk  is  half  silence,  and  the  only 
people  who  have  anything  to  say  are 
the  people  who  have  listened.  I  was 
lonely  for  someone  to  talk  to  when  the 
little  road  beckoned. 

The  state  road  always  chooses  the 
river-way,  always  bustles  along  on  the 
level;  how  could  one  ever  be  friends 
with  a  road  that  never  climbed  a  hill? 
My  feet  were  trudging  the  macadam, 
though  growing  more  gypsyish  each 
moment,  when  the  flash  of  a  red  leaf  on 
a  dusty  bush,  the  rustle  of  an  unseen 


bird,  and  I  saw  the  little  road  hailing 
me,  and  turned.  It  was  waiting  for  me, 
half  revealed,  half  hidden,  like  a  shy, 
would-be  friend,  and  at  first,  except  for 
certain  gypsy  gleams  along  its  fence- 
rows,  it  was  commonplace  enough,  it 
might  have  been  anybody's  road. 

At  first,  too,  it  went  along  discreetly, 
it  turned  and  walked  parallel  with  the 
state  thoroughfare,  a  little  apart,  it  is 
true,  but  steadily  patterning  on  the 
manners  of  the  highway,  so  that  if  a 
traveler  had  chanced  on  it,  he  would 
have  seen  nothing  unconventional. 
The  little  road  went  along  like  that, 
and  waited  for  its  friends,  but  I  had 
faith  to  believe  it  would  soon  begin  to 
climb,  that  climbing  was  what  it  wanted 
of  me.  Imperceptibly  at  first  it  swerv- 
ed from  the  parallel,  imperceptibly  it 
mounted  a  little,  so  that  presently,  near 
as  we  still  were,  we  could  look  down 
the  village. 

Then  the  little  road  began  to  tall 
politely,   pleasantly,   but  in  no  wis 
pregnantly.  Its  language  was  meaning 
less  at  first,  but  with  a  lure,  as  com- 
rade eyes  light  to  yours  above  lip-chat 
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that  does  not  need  to  mean  anything. 
We  could  go  slowly,  having  all  the 
morning  to  get  acquainted.  Together 
the  road  and  I  looked  down  at  the  town 
through  a  screen  of  late  September 
leaves. 

The  place  lay  in  mist,  partly  of  the 
late-lingering  fog,  partly  of  the  fires 
that  belong  to  these  days  when  all  the 
village  rakes  and  burns,  and  the  young- 
sters tumble  and  romp  and  shriek  in 
piles  of  leaves.  All  outlines  are  blur- 
red by  a  pearly  haze,  against  which 
eddies  the  deeper  blue  of  chimney- 
smoke.  Beyond  the  town  the  hills  are 
dull  gray  against  the  luminous  gray  of 
the  sky,  and  between  town  and  hill  the 
river  runs,  a  shining  silver  sheet,  with 
broken,  deep-toned  reflections  near 
the  bank.  Looking  eastward  through 
the  flickering  leaves,  I  watch  the  sun 
steadily  shining  through,  shredding  the 
mist  with  fires  of  opal,  in  gleams  of 
blue  and  orange  and  amethyst.  Down 
at  the  village  they  see  none  of  this, 
they  know  only  that  the  fog  lifts  while 
stubble-gardens,  and  lawns,  and  house- 
fronts  all  turn  brown  and  bare  and 
commonplace  beneath  the  relentless 
sun.  It  is  for  me  to  see  the  opal  fires 
lick  up  the  mist;  such  cheery  little  won- 
ders of  the  road  are  all  for  me. 

The  road  keeps  silence,  letting  me 
listen  to  the  village  sounds,  musically 
fused  at  this  brief  distance;  the  shunt- 
ing of  a  freight  train  and  its  raucous 
whistle,  the  ringing  of  hammers  on  new 
scaffolding,  the  shrilling  of  the  saw-mill, 
the  barking  of  dogs.  All  to  herself,  like 
the  shy  one  that  she  is,  the  little  road 
murmurs  her  replies,  in  the  twittering 
of  sparrows  in  fence- thickets,  in  the 
rustle  of  wind  in  bared  branches,  in  the 
scratch  and  scud  of  dry  leaves  that  race, 
the  soft  thudding  of  a  chestnut  burr. 

The  sun  is  high,  and  the  wind  is 
blowing,  and  the  comrade  road  is  wait- 
ing, genially  postponing  its  sure  self- 
revelation,  but  a-tiptoe  to  be  off  now 


to  the  woods,  where  we  may  share 
our  fun  unmolested,  unsuspected.  The 
little  road  is  climbing  now  beyond  mis- 
taking. She  is  stepping  through  the 
woods  so  familiarly  that  you  might  miss 
her  trail  if  you  did  n't  follow  close,  for 
she  knows  there  is  no  fun  in  the  woods 
if  you  can't  get  lost,  can't  drop  the  pack 
of  personality  from  your  shoulder,  and 
grow  one  with  brushwood  shadow,  or 
arched  branch.  When  the  road  said 
this  to  me,  I  began  to  listen  to  her  for 
every  word  that  she  might  say.  But 
stealing  ever  deeper  into  the  woodland, 
my  path  is  not  talking  now,  she  is  sing- 
ing rather,  she  is  dancing.  Suddenly  in 
the  deeps  of  the  wood  she  opens  up  a 
long  green  alley  of  fairy  turf,  and  waits 
to  see  if  I  will  share  it  with  her  and  go 
scudding  it  like  a  squirrel.  The  white 
state-way  never  dreamed  that  I  could 
fly,  but  the  little  friend-road  knew.  The 
road  plays  with  me.  Near  the  rut  made 
by  a  lumber  team,  she  tosses  a  handful 
of  wintergreen  berries  like  flecks  of  co- 
ral for  me  to  garner,  and  lifts  a  sudden 
torch  of  scarlet  oak  against  some  wood- 
recess  black  and  deep  as  a  cave.  Every 
time  she  hears  the  sound  of  wood-chop- 
ping she  whisks  away  into  still  deeper 
shadow  to  be  alone  with  me.  Looking 
to  right  and  left  you  cannot  see  the 
open;  the  only  open  is  above,  in  the 
blue. 

In  the  heart  of  the  woods  there  is  elf- 
land.  Trusting  me,  the  little  road  dared 
to  turn  mad,  she  who  had  been  so  cir- 
cumspect down  below  in  the  valley. 
Of  the  trees,  some  were  still  summer 
green  and  some  were  russet  gold  and 
some  were  claret  crimson,  so  that  the 
sifted  light  was  strange,  the  light  of 
faery.  *  There  is  no  state  road  any- 
where,' said  my  mad  little  path  to  me, 
*  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  but 
wood  and  sky.  You  are  a  tree,  a  cloud, 
a  leaf,  —  there  is  no  you!  Dance!'  In 
and  out  through  the  trees  she  eddied 
and  whirled,  my  road,  glad  as  a  scud- 
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ding  cloud  and  mad  as  the  wind,  in  and 
out,  in  and  out.  Free  winds  that  piped 
in  the  tree-tops,  white  clouds  that  raced 
the  blue  above  us,  laced  branches  that 
swayed  to  a  dance  eternal,  exhaustless, 
—  round  and  round  we  eddied,  pant- 
ing, the  road  and  I,  all  by  ourselves, 
alone,  unguessed,  in  the  heart  of  the 
woods.  They,  too,  were  drunk  with 
the  madness  of  out-of-doors,  Bacchus's 
maenads. 

Then,  *  Whisk!'  cried  the  little  road, 
'we  can't  long  keep  up  this  sort  of 
thing,  friend-woman!'  She  turned 
sober  in  an  instant,  wild  laughter  dying 
to  bubbling  chuckles  at  itself.  The  tall 
trees  broke  away  abruptly  on  stump- 
pocked  fields,  flaunting  sumach  by 
their  stone  walls.  We  had  come  upon 
a  bustling  little  farm.  My  road,  the 
wild  and  lonely-hearted,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  chatty  neighbor,  and 
turned  in  cheerily  to  pass  the  time  of 
day  at  the  back  door.  A  brisk  and 
friendly  farm  it  was.  The  orchard 
jounced  us  a  red  apple  as  we  passed,  a 
white-nosed  horse  thrust  head  from  the 
barn  window  and  whinnied  a  welcome. 
Two  shepherd  dogs,  one  a  stiffened 
grandsire,  the  other  a  rollicking  puppy, 
barked  a  dutiful  protest,  then  sniffed 
and  licked  genially.  There  was  a  baby 
carriage  on  the  porch,  a  swing  beneath 
the  shaggy  dooryard  pine,  there  were 
geraniums  at  the  window,  and  gleam- 
ing milk-pans  on  the  back  porch.  Be- 
yond the  big  house  was  a  whole  village 
of  miniature  houses,  kennels  and  chick- 
en sheds  and  corn-cribs,  set  down  cosily 
anywhere  to  be  handy.  The  big  red 
barns  were  chatty  with  clucking  hens. 
A  sunny,  sociable,  commonplace  farm 
that  drew  us  to  gossip  on  the  back  steps, 
to  pause  and  rest  there,  the  road  and  I. 
As  we  chatted,  lingering  and  happy,  of 
buttermilk  and  buckwheat  and  the  cut 
of  kitchen  aprons,  would  any  one  have 
guessed  that  this  little  cosy  domestic 
road,  back  there  beyond  the  turn,  had 


reeled  in  bacchic  dance  for  very  ecstasy 
of  solitude? 

When  we  were  alone  again,  the  road 
explained,  questioning  with  searching 
friend-eyes  to  see  if  I  understood, 
'Many  selves  belong  to  every  road 
that  must  be  always  climbing  a  hill, 
all  alone. ,  Don't  you  know,'  laughed 
the  little  road,  'that  there  was  never 
a  dryad  but  longed  sometimes  to  bind 
a  big  apron  over  her  flickering  leaf- 
films  and  slip  into  some  crofter's  cot 
in  Tempe  and  slap  the  wheat-cakes  on 
the  warm  hearth-stones? 

'And  I  have  other  moods  as  I  climb,' 
whispered  the  little  road,  as  we  took 
hands  and  trudged  along,  shuffling  the 
leaves  and  playing  with  them,  with  no 
one  to  watch,  sharing  with  each  other 
the  eternal  child  that  chuckles  inside 
lonely  folk;  the  undying  child  within 
us  is  not  startled  to  hear  itself  laugh  out 
loud  in  the  friendly  solitude  of  little 
roads  like  this. 

Yet,  laughing,  we  were  thoughtful, 
too.  Maples  like  great  torches  of  flame 
studded  the  wayside,  and  beyond  them 
in  broad  fields  marched  the  corn-shocks, 
a  ragged  brown  battalion.  The  sky  was 
ever  burning  bluer  above  the  hill-crest. 
Then  we  left  the  farm  fields  for  a  wild 
stretch  of  boulder-grown  pasture,  and 
suddenly  the  little  road  said,  'Look,  a 
wayside  shrine!  Let  us  stop.' 

Pine  trees  such  as  survive  now  in 
only  a  few  scattered  groves  formed  a 
vaulted  chapel.  Beneath  the  trees 
someone  had  built  a  rude  stone  pile,  a 
picnic  fireplace,  now  for  us  become  an 
altar,  for  to  a  little  wildwood  road  all 
things  are  natural.  We  stood  silent  on 
that  pavement  of  brown  pine-needles 
beneath  the  arching  green,  supported 
on  its  blue-brown  pillars  of  high  pine 
trunks.  Through  the  far  tops  there 
went  singing  an  eternal  chant.  No  one 
ever  listened  long  to  that  music,  all 
alone,  who  did  not  know  that  it  is  a 
hymn  older  than  any  creed,  and  out- 
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living  all  doubt.  In  the  amber-lit 
shrine,  swept  by  clean  wind  and  haunt- 
ed by  eternal  music,  there  was  beauty 
to  empty  the  heart  of  all  desire,  so  that, 
troubled,  I  asked,  'But  it  was  to  pray 
that  we  stopped?' 

'Oh/  answered  the  pagan  road,  'I 
never  pray,  for  what  is  the  use  of  learn- 
ing how  to  lisp?  —  I  only  praise!' 

We  were  a  long  time  silent  beneath 
the  pines,  but  we  were  deeper  friends 
when  we  went  on,  for  there  is  no  bond 
in  friendship  closer  than  the  sharing  of 
a  faith.  Our  feet  were  springing  along 


as  up  we  went.  There  were  no  more 
farms  now,  only  at  last  above  us  the 
hill-top  and  the  sky,  clouds  that  raced 
across  it,  the  sweep  of  great  clean 
winds,  and  the  call  of  high-winging 
crows. 

The  little  road,  so  shy  at  starting, 
now  dared  to  say  to  me  this  intimacy, 
'Do  you  not  know  my  gospel,  —  that 
gladness  is  God?  That  is  why  I  am 
always  climbing  hills.  That  is  why  I 
called  you  this  morning,  so  that  for  a 
little  while  I  and  you  might  step  into 
the  sky/ 
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BARBER  SHOPS  OF  YESTERDAY 

I  HAVE  just  been  to  a  barber  shop, 
—  not  a  city  barber-shop,  where  you 
expect  tiled  floors  and  polished  mirrors 
and  a  haughty  Venus  by  a  table  in  the 
corner,  who  glances  scornfully  at  your 
hands  as  you  give  your  hat,  coat,  and 
collar  to  a  boy,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*  Manicures  himself! '  —  but  a  coun- 
try barber  shop,  in  a  New  England 
small  town.  I  rather  expected  that  the 
experience  would  repay  me,  in  awak- 
ened pleasant  memories,  for  a  very  poor 
hair-cut.  Instead,  I  got  a  very  good 
hair-cut,  and  no  pleasant  memories 
were  awakened  at  all;  not,  that  is,  by 
the  direct  process  of  suggestion.  I  was 
only  led  to  muse  on  barber  shops  of  my 
boyhood  because  this  one  was  so  dif- 
ferent. Even  the  barber  was  different. 
He  chewed  gum,  he  worked  quickly, 
he  used  shaving  powder  and  took  his 
cloths  from  a  sterilizer,  and  finally  he 
held  a  hand-glass  behind  my  head  for 
me  to  see  the  result,  quite  like  his  city 


cousins.  (By  the  way,  was  ever  man 
so  brave  as  to  say  the  cut  was  n't  all 
right,  when  the  barber  held  that  hand- 
glass behind  his  head  ?  And  what  would 
the  barber  say  if  he  did?)  No,  this 
shop  was  antiseptic,  and  uninteresting. 
There  was  not  even  a  picture  on  the 
walls ! 

But,  to  the  barber's  soothing  snip, 
snip,  snip,  and  the  gentle  tug  of  the 
comb,  I  dreamed  of  the  barber  shops  of 
my  boyhood,  and  of  Clarkie  Parker's 
in  particular.  Clarkie's  shop  was  in 
Lyceum  Hall  block,  one  flight  up  —  a 
huge  room,  with  a  single  green  uphol- 
stered barber's  chair  between  the  win- 
dows, where  you  could  sit  and  watch 
the  town  go  by  below  you.  The  room 
smelled  pungently  of  bay  rum.  Barber 
shops  don't  smell  of  bay  rum  any  more. 
Around  two  sides  were  ranged  many 
chairs  and  an  old  leather  couch.  The 
chair-arms  were  smooth  and  black 
with  the  rubbing  of  innumerable  hands 
and  elbows,  and  behind  them,  making 
a  dark  line  along  the  wall,  were  the 
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marks  where  the  heads  of  the  sitters 
rubbed  as  they  tilted  back.  Nor  can 
I  forget  the  spittoons,  —  large,  shallow 
boxes,  two  feet  square,  —  four  of  them, 
full  of  sand.  On  a  third  side  of  the 
room  stood  the  basin  and  water-taps, 
and  beside  them  a  large  black-walnut 
cabinet,  full  of  shelves.  The  shelves 
were  full  of  mugs,  and  on  every  mug 
was  a  name,  in  gilt  letters,  generally 
Old  English.  Those  mugs  were  a  town 
directory  of  our  leading  citizens.  My 
father's  mug  was  on  the  next  to  the 
top  shelf,  third  from  the  end  on  the 
right.  The  sight  of  it  used  to  thrill  me, 
and  at  twelve  I  began  surreptitiously 
to  feel  my  chin,  to  see  if  there  were 
any  hope  of  my  achieving  a  mug  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

Above  the  chairs,  the  basin,  the  cab- 
inet, hung  pictures.  Several  of  those 
pictures  I  have  never  seen  since,  but 
the  other  day  in  New  York  I  came  upon 
one  of  them  in  a  print-shop  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  and  was  restrained  from  buy- 
ing it  only  by  the,  to  me,  prohibitive 
price.  I've  been  ashamed  ever  since, 
too,  that  I  allowed  it  to  be  prohibitive. 
I  feel  traitorous  to  a  memory.  It  was 
a  lurid  lithograph  of  a  burning  building 
upon  which  brave  firemen  in  red  shirts 
were  pouring  copious  streams  of  water, 
while  other  brave  firemen  worked  the 
pump-handles  of  the  engine.  The  flames 
were  leaping  out  in  orange  tongues 
from  every  window  of  the  doomed  struc- 
ture (which  was  a  fine  business  block 
three  stories  high),  but  you  felt  sure 
that  the  heroes  would  save  all  adjoin- 
ing property,  in  spite  of  the  evident 
high  wind.  Another  picture  inClarkie's 
shop  showed  these  same  firemen  (at 
least,  they,  too,  wore  red  shirts)  haul- 
ing their  engine  out  of  its  abode;  and 
still  another  displayed  them  hauling  it 
back  again.  On  this  'latter  occasion  it 
was  coated  with  ice,  and  I  used  to  won- 
der if  all  these  pictures  depicted  the 
same  fire,  because  the  trees  were  in  full 


leaf  in  the  others.  There  also  hung  on 
the  walls  a  truly  superb  engraving  of 
the  loss  of  the  Arctic.  Her  bow  (or  was 
it  her  stern?)  was  high  in  air,  and  fig- 
ures were  dropping  off  it  into  the  sea, 
like  nuts  from  a  shaken  hickory.  This 
was  a  very  terrible  picture,  and  one 
turned  with  relief  to  Maud  S.  standing 
before  a  bright  green  hedge  and  look- 
ing every  inch  a  gentle  champion,  or 
the  stuffed  pickerel,  twenty-four  inches 
long,  framed  under  glass,  with  his 
weight — a  ponderous  figure — printed 
on  the  frame. 

Clarkie  Parker  was  in  reality  a  bar- 
ber by  avocation.  The  art  he  loved  was 
angling.  Patience  with  a  rod  and  line, 
the  slow  contemplation  of  rivers,  was 
in  his  blood,  and  in  his  fingers.  It  took 
him  a  long  time  to  cut  your  hair,  even 
when,  on  the  first  hot  day  of  June,  you 
bade  him,  'Take  it  all  off  with  the  lawn 
mower.'  (Do  any  boys  have  their 
heads  clean  clipped  in  summer  any 
more?)  But  while  he  cut,  he  talked  of 
fishing.  You  listened  as  to  one  having 
authority.  He  knew  every  brook,  every 
pool,  every  pond,  for  miles  around. 
You  went  next  day  where  Clarkie  ad- 
vised. And  there  was  no  use  expecting  a 
hair-cut  or  a  shave  on  the  first  of  April, 
when  "the  law  went  off  on  trout." 
Clarkie's  shop  was  shut.  If  the  day 
happened  to  be  Saturday,  many  a 
pious  man  in  our  village  had  to  go  to 
church  upon  the  morrow  unshaven  or 
untrimmed. 

I  know  not  what  has  become  now  of 
Clarkie  or  his  shop.  Doubtless  they 
have  gone  the  way  of  so  many  plea- 
santly flavored  things  of  our  vanished 
New  England.  I  only  know  that  I  still 
possess  a  razor  he  sold  me  when  my 
downy  face  had  begun  to  arouse  public 
derision.  I  shall  always  cherish  that 
razor,  though  I  never  shave  with  it. 
I  never  could  shave  with  it !  But  I  love 
Clarkie  just  the  same.  He  only  proved 
himself  thereby  the  ultimate  Yankee* 
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A    HOSPITAL   WINDOW 

I  AM  glad  that  rooms  have  windows. 
Otherwise  they  would  be  dungeons. 
Mine  is  a  hospital  room.  I  have  won 
through  the  depths  of  ether,  that 
strange,  uncharted  sea  whose  crashing 
surges  must  forever  haunt  the  ears,  — 
won  through  to  quiet  sailing  in  a  small 
white  boat  to  which  my  body  is  chain- 
ed,—  but  never  I! 

Past  my  door  the  busy  nurses  flit; 
they  do  hard  things  to  me  with  deft  and 
tender  hands.  Motor-cars  roar  to  the 
unseen  entrance  and  the  doctors  come 
stamping  and  booming  through  the  hall 
in  all  their  professional  cheerfulness,  — 
not  professional  only,  big,  cheer-giving 
boys  that  they  are.  Sometimes  my 
door  is  swiftly  closed,  that  I  may  not 
hear  or  see,  but  I  know  the  sound  of 
those  creaking  wheels  and  the  burden 
that  they  carry;  burden  wide-eyed  and 
fearful  as  it  goes,  sodden  with  heaviest 
sleep  when  it  comes  back. 

But  my  room  has  a  window.  Sounds 
float  through  it  to  me  in  bed,  distant 
engines  that  shunt  and  call;  nearer  hens 
that  clack  incessantly  like  busy  house- 
keepers who  never  cease;  the  shrill- 
sweet  fluting  of  a  cardinal  bird,  highest- 
hearted  whistling  in  the  world,  like  a 
gallant  fife  at  the  lips  of  a  prince;  the 
far-away  lusty  crying  of  the  baby  boy 
who  is  the  latest  comer :  I  wonder  what 
she  lies  and  thinks  about,  that  new- 
born mother;  I  wonder  what  he  is 
thinking  about,  that  new  man-soul  who 
came  flying  through  another  hospital 
window  like  my  own. 

There  are  flowers  against  my  panes, 
— tall  hibiscus,  with  pointed  leaves  and 
great  pink  bloom  against  the  sky;  only 
flowers  and  sky  in  my  window,  delicate 
selection:  sky  high-blue,  cloud-swept, 
or  palest  pink,  and  flowers  great  pink 
blossoms,  crimson-hearted  and  gold- 
pistiled.  All  day  the  hibiscus  holds  open 
house.  At  six,  when  the  white  mist  is 


first  upcurling  from  the  world  and  the 
sky  is  clouded  opal,  comes  dart  and 
whirring  of  my  humming-bird.  I  can 
see  his  tiny  feet  just  poised  upon  the 
broad  pink  petal,  his  hungry  beak  hid- 
den. For  such  a  fairy  thing,  what  little 
glutton  cries  he  can  give!  A  hundred 
times  a  day  he  comes.  He  is  my  last 
caller  of  an  evening,  after  the  night 
nurse  has  safely  nested  me.  What  a 
sorry  little  drunkard  he  must  be,  yet 
undizzied  in  his  cups! 

There  are  other  guests,  arriving,  sip- 
ping, off  again,  all  day.  The  bumble- 
bees rumble  and  fumble  until  the  pink 
blossoms  shake  and  dip  beneath  their 
onslaughts.  The  bumble-bees  take  their 
time,  clumsy  and  careless;  the  other 
bees  are  more  business-like,  —  a  brief 
drink  for  them  and  then  off  again  to 
work.  Airiest  gallants  of  the  tavern 
are  the  butterflies,  all  in  their  jeweled 
velvet.  They  come  a-dart  out  of  no- 
where to  hang  a  moment  motionless, 
outlined  sharp  as  green  leaf  and  pink 
petal  against  the  sky.  Bird  and  bee 
and  butterfly,  how  they  drink  and 
drink!  I  never  knew  hibiscus  held  such 
bacchanalian  invitation  for  all  the  tip- 
plers of  the  air. 

By  night  my  merry  flowers  turn  el- 
fin. They  sway  in  strange  slow  dance. 
Even  on  a  moonless  night  they  gleam 
moon-white,  and  the  leaves  have  a  sil- 
ver underside.  And  then,  mysterious, 
while  you  look,  out  bud  the  stars.  They 
gleam  from  between  petals,  from  be- 
neath leaves.  They  gem  the  blue  above 
and  throb  against  the  panes,  as  I  watch, 
for  hospital  nights  are  long,  stretching 
darkness  and  stillness,  broken  by  the 
buzz  of  some  wakeful  call-bell,  and  the 
hurrying  patter  of  the  night  nurse,  an- 
swering the  summons. 

At  night,  out  of  the  shadow  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  comes  pain,  stalk- 
ing to  grapple  across  my  bed  with 
comfortable  sleep,  to  grapple  and  to 
conquer,  while  I  hide  and  cry  and  beg. 
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Then  I  turn  my  face  to  the  window, 
and  I  know  that  my  body  is  a  room, 
and  my  soul  forever  unfettered.  Pain 
holds  me  fast,  but  I  turn  my  face  to 
the  window  and  over  the  black  sill 
the  little  white  stars  come  swarming 
to  talk  to  me. 


A   QUESTION   OF   STATURE 

MOST  people  who  think  at  all  about 
the  days  grinding  by,  think  of  them  as 
*  bright  or  gray,'  *  happy  or  disap- 
pointing,' *  interesting  or  dull.'  For 
me  days  are  'tall  or  short.'  Tallness 
or  shortness  in  a  day  is  quite  subjec- 
tive. A  tall  day  is  so  because  during 
my  experiences  of  that  twenty-four 
hours  I  feel  tall  —  like  a  man  of  stat- 
ure, like  the  possessor  of  physical  in- 
ches. My  short  days  are  the  days  I  try 
to  forget,  when  schoolboys  tower  above 
me,  and  the  little  kitchen-maid  looks 
down  on  my  bald  spot. 

I  have  tried  to  decicfe  what  internal 
change  makes  me  feel  tall  at  one  time 
and  short  the  next.  It  can  have  little 
to  do  with  physiology,  because  some- 
times, when  I  am  most  healthy,  most 
energetic  in  nerve  and  fibre,  I  feel  most 
wretchedly  stunted.  On  the  other 
hand  it  cannot  be  entirely  a  matter  of 
emotional  psychology,  for  good  news 
may  shrink  me  to  stubbiness,  or  a  bit- 
ter shock  may  keep  me  literally  up- 
lifted for  days.  There  should  be  some 
unit  for  measuring  *  human'  inches,  a 
unit  which  would  combine  pathology 
and  circumstance,  and  could  compass 
the  feeling  of  stature. 

In  corporeal  terms  I  am  neither  tall 
nor  short,  but  am  cursed  with  'medi- 
umness.'  Height,  therefore,  is  not  a 
harrowing  circumstance  in  my  affairs. 
I  am  not  a  success  or  a  failure  in  any- 
thing because  of  inches  or  of  the  lack 


of  them;  nor  do  I  mingle  with  physical 
culture  teachers  or  sanitarium  patients, 
who  might  be  asking  me  continually 
how  tall  I  am.  Yet  there  are  days 
when  I  feel  miserably  short,  and  think 
of  going  away  to  some  lonely  spot  to 
grow  up.  That  feeling  is  cause  or  effect 
—  I  cannot  tell  which  —  of  many  mi- 
nor disasters .  As  the  day  grows,  annoy- 
ances increase  and  the  feeling  of  short- 
ness keeps  pace.  I  am  not  a  person  of 
immoral  days,  disgraceful  days,  or  of 
days  of  oppression.  The  tenor  of  my 
life  is  even  enough  for  serenity  and 
easy  enough  for  peace.  Why  should  my 
stature  afflict  me? 

It  seems  that  the  first  group  of 
people  I  approach  in  the  morning  may 
determine  the  character  of  my  day. 
They  may  make  me  feel  taller  than 
they  by  their  actual  size,  or  by  their  at- 
titude toward  me,  or  they  may  shrink 
me  with  a  complex  glare,  crowd-fash- 
ioned and  mob-inspired.  The  sort  of 
group  I  meet  first  in  the  morning  is  a 
matter  of  accident,  to  be  sure,  but  all 
moods  of  mine  are  accidental  and  none 
the  less  real  for  that. 

Tall  days  surely  are  happiest,  which 
again  may  be  cause  or  effect.  Perhaps 
saints  and  submissive  women,  if  they 
share  my  sensitiveness  in  this  regard, 
are  happiest  when  they  feel  shortest. 
Perhaps  they  come  up  to  the  level  of 
the  eyes  of  the  crowd  reluctantly.  For 
me,  stature  is  happiness,  although  I 
cannot  attain  it  at  will  nor  hold  the 
illusions  which  sometimes  bless  me. 

I  am  sure  Heaven  is  a  place  where 
every  meek  little  angel  feels  taller  than 
all  the  other  little  angels.  It  is  not  a 
heaven  of  strife  because  each  angel  is 
sure  of  his  own  stature,  and  there  is 
never  any  argument  about  compari- 
sons. I  should  strive  earnestly  to  reach 
a  heaven  like  that. 
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DISORDERLY  STATES 


BY   HENRY   JONES   FORD 


THE  usual  explanation  is  that  the 
causes  are  either  climatic  or  racial,  but 
neither  theory  will  bear  analysis.  The 
beginnings  of  culture  were  tropical 
fruits.  Political  system  and  govern- 
mental order  first  developed  in  coun- 
tries where  climatic  conditions  gave 
a  hot-house  luxuriance  to  vegetable 
growth,  and  nature  itself  kept  renew- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil.  These  con- 
ditions were  most  amply  provided  in 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  river  valleys  in 
tropical  countries.  But  peoples  having 
such  advantages  are  not  left  in  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  them,  and  organi- 
zation of  public  authority  is  necessary 
for  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
the  community.  If  successful  invasion 
takes  place,  the  conquerors  must  de- 
velop means  of  holding  what  they  have 
gained,  or  else  they  must  in  their  turn 
yield  control  to  more  capable  hands. 
The  result  of  this  selective  process  is 
the  gradual  formation  of  empire,  whose 
first  seats  were  all  in  tropical  countries. 

The  principle  is  illustrated  by  Aztec 
culture  in  Southern  Mexico  and  Inca 
culture  in  Peru,  as  well  as  by  the  great 
states  that  were  formed  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  with  a 
longevity  far  beyond  anything  that 
European  political  history  can  show. 

As  the  advance  of  art  extended  hu- 
man mastery  over  natural  resources, 
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the  economic  basis  of  empire  shifted, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  its  original  seats, 
but  even  then  empire  long  kept  close 
to  its  tropical  source.  During  the  many 
centuries  in  which  the  Mediterranean 
Ocean  was  a  Roman  lake  it  could  not 
have  occurred  to  any  one  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  political  order 
and  a  cold  climate.  That  orderly  states 
belong  to  the  temperate  zone,  and  that 
disorderly  states  belong  to  the  tropics, 
are  associations  of  ideas  of  recent  ori- 
gin, which  upon  any  large  view  of  his- 
tory are  seen  to  be  fallacious. 

The  racial  theory  is  even  less  sub- 
stantial. Cant  about  Anglo-Saxon 
political  ideals  is  very  common,  but 
neither  the  Angles  nor  the  Saxons  ever 
produced  an  orderly  state.  The  British 
Isles  were  a  favorite  hunting  ground 
for  the  tribesmen  of  Northern  Europe 
until  the  Norman  Conquest  introduced 
a  more  efficient  governmental  system. 
There  was  not  an  orderly  state  in  all 
Europe  after  the  collapse  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  until  the  formation  of 
national  monarchies  on  the  basis  of 
royal  prerogative.  Professor  Henry 
Sidgwick  in  his  Development  of  Euro- 
pean Polity  points  out  that  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  absolute 
monarchy  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  form  of  government  *  by  which  the 
task  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
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a  civilized  political  order  had  been,  on 
the  whole,  successfully  accomplished, 
after  other  modes  of  political  construc- 
tion had  failed  to  realize  it.'  That  is 
to  say,  European  character  was  such 
that  constitutional  government  was  im- 
possible and  a  strong  dictatorship  was 
the  only  practical  way  of  maintaining 
order,  —  the  same  dictum  now  heard 
with  regard  to  popular  character  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  in  the  pe- 
riod of  European  absolutism  the  case 
of  England  showed  that  orderly  gov- 
ernment could  be  maintained  without 
dictatorship,  but  some  of  the  wisest 
heads  then  in  England  did  not  think  so. 
France,  under  absolute  rule,  was  reck- 
oned much  the  superior  of  England  in 
order  and  civilization.  The  historian 
Gibbon  deplored  the  fact  that  circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  live  in  Eng- 
land instead  of  among  a  people  'who 
have  established  a  freedom  and  ease  in 
society  unknown  to  antiquity  and  still 
unpracticed  by  other  nations/  The 
philosopher  Hume,  in  an  essay  pub- 
lished in  1741,  points  out  that  the  limit- 
ations on  royal  authority  in  England 
admitted  an  intolerable  tyranny  of 
factions,  and  he  concludes  that  'we 
shall  at  last,  after  many  convulsions 
and  civil  wars,  find  repose  in  absolute 
monarchy,  which  it  would  have  been 
happier  for  us  to  have  established 
peaceably  from  the  beginning.' 

The  reputation  of  England  for  polit- 
ical stability  is  quite  recent,  as  history 
runs.  Up  to  the  nineteenth  century 
it  was  a  notorious  example  of  a  disor- 
derly state.  Levity  and  turbulence 
were  regarded  as  English  political 
characteristics.  A  curious  physical  ex- 
planation was  advanced,  which  even 
John  Milton  appears  to  have  taken 
seriously.  In  his  treatise  on  A  Free 
Commonwealth,  he  refers  to  '  the  fickle- 
ness which  is  attributed  to  us  as  we  are 
islanders,'  and  he  remarks  that  'good 


education  and  acquisite  wisdom  ought 
to  correct  the  fluxible  fault,  if  any 
there  be,  of  our  watery  situation.' 

The  English  self-governing  common- 
wealths now  rank  as  orderly  states,  and 
it  appears  to  make  no  difference  in  this 
respect  whether  they  are  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate or  in  a  hot.  Canada  extends  far 
into  the  Arctic  region;  but  Australia 
is  in  the  same  latitudes  as  countries  of 
South  America  where  there  has  been 
much  political  disorder;  and  South 
Africa  is  in  the  same  zone  as  Southern 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  Can- 
ada is  both  French  and  English,  and 
racial  and  linguistic  difference  is  ac- 
companied by  radical  religious  differ- 
ence, —  circumstances  making  against 
the  theory  that  its  political  order  is  a 
racial  product.  Canadian  politics  were 
long  in  a  state  of  turbulence,  public 
discontent  breaking  out  in  rebellion  in 
1837-38.  The  situation  became  so  se- 
rious that  representative  government 
in  Canada  was  abolished  and  the  coun- 
try was  governed  for  some  time  by 
an  appointed  council,  whose  first  ordi- 
nance suspended  the  habeas  corpus  act. 
The  existing  state  of  political  order  in 
Canada  dates  from  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1867,  giving  Canada 
its  present  federal  constitution. 

Australia  has  had  a  less  troubled  his- 
tory, but  any  theory  that  its  political 
order  results  from  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  must  reckon  with  the  fact 
that  the  colony  made  its  start  as  a  con- 
vict settlement.  Darwin,  who  visited 
it  in  1836,  noted  that  'the  whole  com- 
munity is  rancorously  divided  into 
parties  on  almost  every  subject,'  and 
that '  among  those  who,  from  their  sta- 
tion in  life,  ought  to  be  the  best,  many 
live  in  such  open  profligacy  that  re- 
spectable people  cannot  associate 
with  them.'  He  thought  conditions 
were  such  that  society  '  can  hardly  fail 
to  deteriorate.'  The  organization  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  competency  of 
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its  government,  present  a  surprising 
phenomenon  following  so  closely  after 
a  war  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Eng- 
lish elements  of  its  population,  and  it 
is  inexplicable  on  any  climatic  or  racial 
theory.  Indeed,  if  racial  or  linguistic 
homogeneity  were  essential  to  political 
order,  every  country  in  Europe  would 
be  in  a  bad  way,  and  particularly 
Switzerland,  where  there  is  a  high 
development  of  orderly  and  efficient 
government  although  four  languages 
are  spoken  in  the  country,  all  appa- 
rently holding  their  ground. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  political  order  as  a  climatic 
or  racial  product,  there  is  a  general 
principle  that  holds  good  of  all  political 
forms,  —  the  biological  principle  of 
the  correlation  of  structure  and  func- 
tion, which  is  merely  a  scientific  way 
of  stating  the  familiar  business  prin- 
ciple that  order  and  efficiency  are  pro- 
ducts of  sound  organization.  It  is  an 
invariable  rule  that  the  development 
of  political  order  is  connected  with 
improvement  in  the  organization  of 
public  authority.  In  England  it  was 
obtained  by  breaking  down  the  old 
partitions  of  authority  and  by  consoli- 
dating power.  Instead  of  perpetual 
contention  over  the  scope  and  limita- 
tions of  royal  prerogative,  the  system 
of  cabinet  government  was  instituted, 
which  brings  authority  in  its  entirety 
under  the  direct  control  of  public 
opinion.  The  notion  that  royal  prero- 
gative has  been  in  any  way  superseded 
or  impaired  by  the  growth  of  popular 
rule  in  England  is  a  fallacy.  Crown 
authority  is  now  greater  than  ever, 
and  it  is  still  on  the  increase.  What 
has  happened  is  that  it  has  passed  into 
the  custody  of  the  leaders  of  the  party 
in  control  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
so  that  crown  authority  and  parlia- 
mentary authority  have  been  united. 

The  late  Professor  Maitland's  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England  observes 


that  'we  must  not  confuse  the  truth 
that  the  King's  personal  will  has  come 
to  count  for  less  and  less  with  the  false- 
hood (for  falsehood  it  would  be)  that 
his  legal  powers  have  been  diminish- 
ing; on  the  contrary,  of  late  years  they 
have  enormously  grown.'  That  is  to 
say,  royal  prerogative  having  been  con- 
verted into  a  formula  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty, free  use  is  made  of  it  as  an 
agency  of  democratic  administration. 
Sovereignty  is  essentially  a  unit,  and 
it  is  only  since  constitutional  adjust- 
ments were  made  connecting  execu- 
tive and  legislative  authority  in  one 
organ  of  sovereignty  that  England  has 
ranked  as  an  orderly  state. 

In  accomplishing  a  sound  organiza- 
tion of  her  own  public  business,  England 
incidentally  provided  safe  methods  of 
government  for  her  colonies,  and  their 
position  as  orderly  states  belongs  to 
this  period.  The  process  has,  however, 
been  much  more  than  mere  transmis- 
sion of  parliamentary  institutions.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  found  the  system 
on  strict  business  principles,  and  to 
correct  defects  when  revealed  by  ex- 
perience. The  constitution  of  Canada 
is  a  short  act  of  settlement,  free  from 
abstractions  and  concerned  wholly 
with  the  actual  organization  of  author- 
ity. Its  fundamental  principle  is  the 
connection  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches,  and  its  fundamental 
regulation  is  that  no  appropriation  can 
be  made  except  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration.  The  busi- 
ness conditions  thus  established  im- 
part to  the  government  its  tone  and 
character.  The  administration  appears 
before  the  representative  assembly  as 
does  a  general  manager  before  a  board 
of  directors,  and  so  likewise  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  administration  to  prepare 
and  submit  for  consideration  all  need- 
ful measures. 

It  is  a  familiar  business  principle  that 
sound  accountancy  is  the  foundation 
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of  sound  business.  In  introducing  re- 
sponsible budget  control,  the  English 
constitution  established  the  cardinal 
feature  of  the  orderly  state,  but  Aus- 
tralian experience  showed  the  need  of 
auxiliary  precautions,  and  the  course 
pursued  is  even  a  better  instance  of 
scientific  method  than  is  supplied  by 
the  case  of  Canada,  whose  needs  were 
met  by  forms  of  the  ordinary  British 
pattern.  In  some  Australian  states, 
democratic  tendencies  caused  the  in- 
troduction of  elective  senates,  and  then 
there  were  two  legislative  bodies,  each 
of  which  could  claim  to  derive  author- 
ity direct  from  the  people.  Thus  it 
might  happen  that  an  administration 
would  have  its  policy  marred  or  frus- 
trated by  a  hold-over  senate.  Con- 
flicts occurred,  resulting  in  legislative 
deadlocks,  and  disorders  ensued,  re- 
quiring the  intervention  of  the  English 
government.  As  English  experience 
afforded  no  precedents  for  treating 
such  a  situation,  recourse  was  had  to 
Scandinavian  experience.  An  expedi- 
ent was  adopted  that  was  first  intro- 
duced into  political  procedure  by  the 
Norway  constitution  of  1814.  It  is  that 
when  a  bill  has  been  twice  passed  by 
the  assembly  and  rejected  by  the  sen- 
ate, the  two  houses  shall  meet  in  joint 
convention  to  vote  on  the  measure  as 
one  body,  a  two-thirds  vote  in  its  favor 
being  requisite  for  passage. 

This  expedient  was  introduced  in 
Australia  with  characteristic  British 
modification,  the  joint  convention  not 
taking  place  until  the  two  houses  have 
been  simultaneously  dissolved  and  their 
successors  have  been  elected,  which 
must  take  place  within  ten  days  after 
such  dissolution.  Then  if  disagreement 
still  continues,  the  two  houses  meet  in 
joint  convention  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  decides.  This  arrangement, 
which  put  an  end  to  legislative  dead- 
locks, was  adopted  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 


It  was  put  in  the  constitutions  given 
to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony  when  those  countries  were  re- 
organized after  the  Boer  War.  It  is 
also  a  feature  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  is  owing 
to  the  care  with  which  the  public  busi- 
ness has  been  organized,  and  with  which 
the  transaction  of  its  affairs  has  been 
conditioned,  that  the  English  common- 
wealths now  rank  as  orderly  states. 

The  same  relation  between  structure 
and  function  may  be  descried  wherever 
orderly  and  efficient  government  is 
found,  look  where  we  will.  The  present 
state  of  order  in  France  is  the  result 
of  constitutional  adjustments  radically 
different  from  those  which  resulted  in 
the  failure  of  previous  experiments.  In- 
cidentally that  experimentation  pro- 
duced a  form  of  municipal  government 
that  has  gone  all  over  the  world,  and  it 
works  well  wherever  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed, whether  it  be  in  Japan  or  in  South 
America.  In  general  character  it  is  the 
same  system  as  is  found  in  our  own  busi- 
ness corporations,  the  municipal  coun- 
cilors organizing  like  a  board  of  direc- 
tors by  electing  one  of  their  number  to 
be  the  presiding  officer  and  the  head  of 
the  executive  management.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  of  our  own  business 
corporations,  organized  after  this  sim- 
ple pattern,  administer  larger  revenues 
than  any  of  our  states.  The  same 
principles  of  organization  hold  good 
when  applied  to  the  management  of 
the  public  business.  The  issue  of  the 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  De- 
cember 3,  1913,  mentions  the  fact  that 
the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  had 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  building  of 
10,000  houses  for  employees  and  work- 
men, construction  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
2000  houses  a  year.  Such  transactions 
on  public  account  are  not  unusual  in 
the  large  cities  of  South  America,  and 
their  competency  to  engage  in  them 
is  attested  by  results.  Is  that  compe- 
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tency  to  be  attributed  to  climate,  or  to 
race,  or  to  the  fact  that  they  took  over 
from  the  French  code  a  sound  system 
of  municipal  government? 

Illustration  of  the  point  has  been 
carried  to  an  extent  that  might  seem 
superfluous  were  it  not  that  there  is  an 
obstinate  American  prepossession  to 
the  effect  that  the  character  of  govern- 
ment is  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  people.  This  attitude  of  thought 
obstructs  intelligent  comprehension 
and  salutary  treatment  of  some  acute 
problems  in  our  foreign  relations.  It 
has  become  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
importance  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  institutions 
mould  character.  The  case  of  Scotland 
is  a  classic  instance,  cited  by  the  his- 
torian Lecky  as  evidence  of  the  trans- 
formation of  character  through  changes 
of  environment,  introduced  by  legisla- 
tion. He  remarks  that  prior  to  the 
Revolution  of  1699,  'of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  there  was  probably  not  a 
single  one  which  was  so  violent,  so 
turbulent,  so  difficult  to  govern  as  the 
Scotch.'  The  measures  which  'in  a 
few  generations  raised  Scotland  from 
one  of  the  most  wretched  and  barbar- 
ous into  one  of  the  most  civilized  and 
happy  nations  in  Europe,'  give  him 
occasion  to  makes  these  wise  observa- 
tions :  — 

'Invectives  against  nations  and 
classes  are  usually  very  shallow.  The 
original  basis  of  national  character  dif- 
fers much  less  than  is  supposed.  The 
character  of  large  bodies  of  men  de- 
pends in  the  main  upon  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  placed, 
the  laws  by  which  they  have  been 
governed,  the  principles  they  have  been 
taught.  When  these  are  changed  the 
character  will  alter  too,  and  the  altera-. 
tion,  though  it  is  very  slow,  may  in  the 
end  be  very  deep.' 

Of  course  some  political  capacity 
is  prerequisite  to  the  organization  of 


public  business,  just  as  there  must 
exist  some  business  capacity  before 
there  is  a  basis  for  the  organization  of 
private  business.  But  the  disorderly 
states  whose  condition  most  concerns 
the  United  States  do  not  present  the 
case  of  peoples  who  have  yet  to  attain 
political  consciousness.  Their  position 
as  civilized  states  is  at  least  so  well  es- 
tablished that  they  are  not  regarded 
by  other  powers  as  presenting  a  proper 
field  for  extra-territorial  jurisdiction. 
Notwithstanding  the  sanguinary  vio- 
lence of  their  politics,  cultured  society 
is  found  in  them,  and  evidences  are 
displayed  of  ability  in  art,  literature, 
science,  and  jurisprudence.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  a  society  has  reached  the 
stage  of  civilization,  material  exists  for 
the  formation  of  orderly  government. 
The  public  business  can  utilize  motives 
of  honor  and  distinction  that  do  not 
operate  in  private  business.  If  in  order 
and  efficiency  the  transaction  of  pub- 
lic business  falls  below  that  of  private 
business,  and  the  tone  of  its  morality 
falls  below  the  ethical  standard  of  the 
community,  the  fundamental  defect  is 
in  the  organization  of  public  author- 
ity. The  remedy  lies  in  better  constitu- 
tional arrangements.  The  case  pre- 
sents no  difficulties  that  have  not  been 
successfully  dealt  with  by  such  meth- 
ods. It  is  a  matter  of  political  engi- 
neering —  the  adjustment  of  the  me- 
chanism of  government  to  the  forces 
that  move  it.  The  prime  cause  of  trou- 
ble in  the  disorderly  states  of  America 
is  that  at  present  they  have  unwork- 
able constitutions. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  modern 
history  furnishes  little  or  nothing  of 
precedent  or  guidance  in  political  re- 
organization through  international  ac- 
tion. The  European  state  is  a  mili- 
tary product,  the  outcome  of  a  process 
of  rigorous  selection  on  the  principle 
of  efficiency,  an  incident  of  which  is  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  A  state 
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unable  to  develop  efficient  government 
invited  destruction,  not  reorganization. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Poland,  although 
the  intelligence  and  vivacity  of  the  na- 
tional character,  properly  organized, 
would  have  sustained  a  noble  common- 
wealth. 

Prepossessions  derived  from  Euro- 
pean history  would  lead  one  to  expect 
that  political  evolution  would  eventual- 
ly result  in  the  formation  of  orderly 
states  throughout  the  Americas  by  the 
same  selective  process  as  in  Europe,  the 
incapable  being  destroyed  by  annex- 
ation of  their  territory;  but  there  are 
considerations  that  make  against  this 
view.  American  states  are  developing 
under  conditions  that  did  not  apply  to 
European  states.  These  are,  — 

1.  The  great  scope  of  modern  bank- 
ing operations  and  the  international 
fluidity  of  capital.    This  condition  is 
peculiar  to  this  period  of  the  world's 
development. 

2.  The  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  con- 
dition is  peculiar  to  the  American  sit- 
uation. 

Up  to  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  state  policy  to  prohibit  the  export- 
ation of  money,  each  country  striving 
to  hold  on  to  its  stock  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. That  policy  was  not  so  much  aban- 
doned as  destroyed  through  inability 
to  enforce  it;  but  antipathy  to  invest- 
ment of  capital  outside  of  national 
jurisdiction  continued  up  to  our  own 
times.  This  feeling  was  manifested  by 
the  British  government  during  the  last 
century.  Speculators  in  foreign  con- 
cessions were  made  to  feel  that  they 
could  not  count  upon  much  sympathy 
or  support  if  they  came  to  grief.  But 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  na- 
tional policy,  a  convenient  mark  being 
the  financial  control  which  was  estab- 
lished over  Egypt  in  1879,  originally 
by  England  and  France  in  conjunction, 
but  which  since  1883  has  been  main- 
tained by  England  alone.  It  is  virtu- 


ally a  receivership,  instituted  because 
Egypt,  under  native  administration, 
failed  to  meet  obligations  contracted 
with  European  banking  interests.  This 
of  course  has  greatly  emboldened  capi- 
tal, and  banking  companies  now  hunt 
investments  throughout  the  world.  It 
has  become  a  function  of  diplomatic 
service  to  promote  such  enterprise. 
Recently  the  spectacle  has  been  pre- 
sented of  great  powers  contending  for 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  for  their 
banking  companies  the  right  to  make 
loans  to  China. 

Here,  then,  is  a  change  in  the  in- 
ternational situation  which  removes 
incentives  for  political  improvement 
that  formerly  existed.  Rulers  are  no 
longer  dependent  upon  the  immedi- 
ate resources  of  their  own  government 
for  the  satisfaction  of  personal  ambi- 
tion. Opportunities  which  used  to  be 
closely  limited  to  current  receipts  from 
taxation  may  now  be  capitalized  by 
means  of  foreign  loans  or  by  the  sale  of 
concessions.  The  cases  of  Egypt,  Ko- 
rea, and  Persia,  show  what  the  national 
consequences  may  be.  The  process  of 
foreclosing  upon  nations  and  institu- 
ting a  receivership  of  their  resources 
is  now  so  systematized  that  it  may  be 
effective  without  apparent  breach  in  the 
legal  continuity  of  authority.  Egypt 
still  figures  in  the  gazetteers  as  a  tribu- 
tary state  of  Turkey  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Khedive,  who,  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  England,  appoints  a 
financial  adviser  without  whose  concur- 
rence no  financial  decision  can  be  taken. 
This  practically  suffices  to  put  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  appointed  by  England, 
who  has  no  higher  title  of  authority 
than  merely  that  of  British  Agent  and 
.Consul  General.  The  native  govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  nominally  in- 
tact, although  practically  it  is  a  Brit- 
ish province. 

Such  terms  as  spheres  of  influence, 
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pacific  penetration,  protectorates,  and 
client  states  —  now  become  familiar 
in  world  politics —  denote  adjustments 
in  empire  by  which  the  great  powers 
are  taking  over  the  administration  of 
all  states  unable  themselves  to  main- 
tain order  and  fulfill  their  obligations. 
This  is  the  test  of  capacity  which  re- 
publican government  in  China  must 
meet  in  order  to  preserve  its  territorial 
integrity  and  its  national  independence. 

The  process  cannot  be  justly  char- 
acterized as  immoral.  The  end  of  the 
state  is  the  perfection  of  human  life, 
and  the  elimination  of  deficient  or 
effete  forms  of  the  state  is  a  concomi- 
tant of  the  advance  of  the  human 
species  in  the  scale  of  being.  Upon  this 
ground  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been 
attacked  as  being  essentially  vicious, 
in  that  it  shields  American  states 
from  their  proper  responsibilities  and 
maintains  preserves  for  disorder,  cor- 
ruption, and  violence.  Another  infer- 
ence made  from  the  same  premises  is 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  entails  upon 
the  United  States  imperial  responsi- 
bilities, so  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
government  to  police  the  Americas  and 
supervise  state  behavior  in  that  field. 
This  aspect  of  the  Doctrine  offends 
and  irritates  the  great  nations  of  South 
America,  and  is  a  source  of  estrange- 
ment between  them  and  the  United 
States.  Just  what  that  Doctrine  means 
cannot  remain  a  matter  of  academic 
discussion.  Events  are  manifestly 
pressing  toward  a  practical  interpreta- 
tion of  it. 

As  originally  promulgated  it  was  no 
more  than  a  diplomatic  intimation 
meant  for  a  particular  situation  then 
existing.  It  was  evoked  by  a  movement 
in  world-politics  claiming  to  rest  upon 
the  highest  possible  moral  grounds. 
After  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  in  France  in  1815, 
the  Czar  of  Russia  proposed  to  the 


allied  powers  the  treaty  of  tfie  Holy 
Alliance,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  take  as  the  sole  rule  of  their 
conduct  *  the  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion.'  This  treaty,  entered,  into  by 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  con- 
curred in  by  France,  provided  for  meet- 
ings devoted  to  'the  examination  of 
measures  which  shall  be  considered 
most  salutary  for  the  repose  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  European  peace.'  England 
refused  to  join,  on  the  ground  that  the 
plan  was  impracticable;  and  when  there 
were  indications  that,  as  part  of  the 
scheme  of  restoring  public  order,  the 
Holy  Alliance  intended  to  take  in  hand 
the  revolted  Spanish  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica, the  English  government  actively 
exerted  its  influence  against  the  pro- 
ject, and  made  overtures  to  the  United 
States  for  joint  action.  While  that 
suggestion  was  not  entertained  by  our 
government,  President  Monroe  took  in- 
dependent action,  and  in  his  message 
of  December  2,  1823,  made  the  state- 
ment of  policy  since  famous  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Pointing  out  that 
it  is  the  established  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  meddle  in  European  af- 
fairs, Monroe  went  on  to  say  that,  — 

'It  is  impossible  that  the  allied 
powers  should  extend  their  political 
system  to  any  portion  of  either  conti- 
nent [of  America]  without  endanger- 
ing our  peace  and  happiness.  It  is 
equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we 
should  behold  such  interposition  in  any 
form  with  indifference.' 

The  extension  of  our  own  political 
system  to  the  East  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Philippines  manifestly  im- 
pairs the  position  taken  by  President 
Monroe,  which  was  equivalent  to  say- 
ing, '  You  keep  hands  off  our  part  of  the 
world,  and  we'll  keep  hands  off  your 
part.'  If  we  have  a  right  to  take  over 
the  administration  of  a  country  in  the 
East,  why  has  not  a  European  state 
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as  good*a  right  to  take  over  the  admin- 
istration of  a  country  in  the  West?  If 
we  explain  that  it  is  simply  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement,  to  be  discontinued 
when  the  subject  people  are  fit  for  in- 
dependence, how  can  we  disallow  like 
professions  from  a  European  power 
extending  its  control  over  an  American 
country?  Such  a  system  of  control 
as  England  maintains  in  Egypt  would 
leave  the  outward  form  of  national 
autonomy  intact.  It  might  be  contend- 
ed with  much  force  that  it  would  not 
be  even  a  temporary  extension  of 
European  political  systems  since  inter- 
national receivership  respects  the  forms 
of  local  authority  and  abstains  from 
interference  with  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  people.  If  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  its  traditional  form  were 
a  rule  of  international  law  binding  our 
national  policy,  it  would  be  suscep- 
tible of  applications  that  might  be  em- 
barrassing to  our  national  interests; 
but  it  is  merely  a  political  principle, 
taking  such  shape  as  our  national  in- 
terests may  require,  good  so  far  as  we 
are  willing  and  able  to  make  it  good. 
Its  present  shape  has  to  be  adapted 
to  present  circumstances,  which  are 
created  by  conditions  unthought  of, 
and  indeed  inconceivable,  when  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  originally  pro- 
mulgated. 

From  the  foregoing  survey  the  con- 
tingencies which  may  arise  from  in- 
ternational disturbances  caused  by 
disorderly  states  appear  to  be  either 
annexation,  or  clientage,  or  reorganiza- 
tion. The  first  of  these  was  about  all 
that  was  in  mind  when  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  first  proclaimed,  and  it 
has  been  an  effectual  barrier  to  that 
process.  But  clientage,  as  now  deve- 
loped in  international  practice,  opens 
possibilities  of  control  that  can  be  met 
only  by  a  corresponding  development 
in  our  own  national  policy.  Such  a  de- 
velopment is  taking  place.  It  is  what 


has  been  called  the  Wilson  Doctrine. 
The  first  public  statement  of  it  was 
made  in  President  Wilson's  speech  at 
Mobile,  October  27, 1913.  He  said,  — 

'You  hear  of  concessions  to  foreign 
capitalists  in  Latin  America.  You  do 
not  hear  of  concessions  to  foreign  capi- 
talists in  the  United  States.  They  are 
not  granted  concessions.  They  are  in- 
vited to  make  investments.  ...  It  is  an 
invitation,  not  a  privilege,  and  states 
that  are  obliged,  because  their  terri- 
tory does  not  lie  within  the  main  field 
of  modern  enterprise  and  action,  to 
grant  concessions,  are  in  this  condition, 
that  foreign  interests  are  apt  to  domi- 
nate their  domestic  affairs,  a  condition 
of  affairs  always  dangerous,  and  apt 
to  become  intolerable.  ...  I  rejoice  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  the  prospect 
that  they  will  now  be  emancipated  from 
these  conditions,  and  we  ought  to  be 
first  in  assisting  that  emancipation.' 

The  effect  of  the  Wilson  Doctrine 
in  checking  schemes  of  foreign  exploit- 
ation in  American  states  has  been  al- 
ready displayed  in  announcements  of 
the  withdrawal  of  European  capital 
from  negotiations  for  concessions.  The 
exclusion  of  such  influences  will  tend 
to  weaken  the  springs  of  revolution, 
by  conditioning  the  introduction  of 
capital  upon  the  existence  of  invest- 
ment conditions.  The  attitude  of  the 
United  States  could  not  be  one  of  in- 
difference to  the  development  of  such 
conditions.  The  positive  phase  of  the 
Wilson  Doctrine  is,  therefore,  reorgani- 
zation, which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
clientage.  The  one  aims  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  state  with  which  it 
deals,  while  the  other  aims  to  super- 
sede that  authority. 

Interference  in  other  people's  affairs 
is  proverbially  a  delicate  matter,  but 
there  are  occasions  when  it  may  be 
right  and  necessary,  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  tact  and  caution  the  business 
may  be  managed  without  giving  of- 
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fense.  The  idea  may  be  novel  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  feature 
of  our  public  policy,  but  the  exercise 
of  organizing  influence  is  common  prac- 
tice as  between  private  business  con- 
cerns. It  is  an  everyday  affair  for  a 
bank  or  a  large  business  house  to  make 
accountancy  suggestions  to  customers. 
Constitutional  government  is  essen- 
tially the  application  of  sound  account- 
ancy to  the  public  business.  The  prin- 
ciples of  organization  in  public  business 
are  now  sufficiently  well  known  to 
admit  of  their  intelligent  application 
to  the  case  of  disorderly  states.  The 
task  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  events  tend 
to  make  it  our  duty.  In  performing  it, 


the  United  States  might  well  cooperate 
with  such  great  states  as  Chile,  Brazil, 
and  Argentina,  which  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  stable  institutions  after 
an  experience  that  should  give  special 
value  to  their  suggestions.  An  essen- 
tial requisite  of  success  in  such  exer- 
tions of  influence  is  to  avoid  anything 
like  arrogance.  Polite  and  conciliatory 
manners,  abstention  from  professions 
of  philanthropy,  and  habitual  conti- 
nence of  speech  should  characterize  all 
agencies  of  our  national  policy.  With 
the  opportunities  these  qualities  can  se- 
cure, the  case  of  the  disorderly  states 
admits  of  cure,  not  by  impairing  their 
sovereignty  but  by  invigorating  it. 
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'  She  foundered,  with  seventy  souls,  and  nine- 
teen sailors.' 

As  often  as  anything  is  said  to  my 
neighbor,  Wilcox,  about  the  suffering 
brought  by  hot  weather  to  the  tene- 
ment districts,  his  remark  is,  *  Yes,  but 
they  don't  mind  it  as  you  or  I  would.' 
This  response  is  as  prompt  to  act  as  the 
flare  of  a  safety-match,  and  something 
more  certain.  What  is  more,  he  has 
been  repeating  it  for  twenty  years  and 
he  will  —  in  common  with  some  thou- 
sands of  his  brethren  who  conceive  it 
the  whole  duty  of  man  to  vote  the 
straight  ticket  and  send  their  sons  to 
college  — go  on  repeating  it  for  twenty 
more,  if  he  lives. 

Switchboard  minds.  Press  a  given 
button  and  get  a  given  buzz.  They 
would  keenly  resent  the  suggestion  that 


they  are  doing  business  with  the  same 
office  furniture  that  their  fathers  used. 
They  would  just  as  keenly  resent  the 
suggestion  that  they  are  not  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  same  mental  furniture 
that  their  grandfathers  used.  They  do 
so  in  print,  and  they  do  so  across  their 
own  dinner- tables.  Now,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  they  should  do  this  on 
purpose.  Nobody  except  a  reformer 
(he  asks  nothing  better)  makes  a  spec- 
tacle of  himself  voluntarily.  I  suspect, 
therefore,  that  the  reason  lies  deeper: 
that  it  is  a  bread-and-butter  reason  to 
be  searched  out  of  patrons,  clienteles, 
customers,  and  pay  envelopes,  and  that 
honestly  lovable  folks  who  go  on  re- 
hearsing such  stupefying  inanities  as 
that  'luxuries  give  employment  to  the 
working-class/  do  this  not  so  much 
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because  people  repeat   themselves  as 
because  types  do. 

This  was  borne  in  upon  a  reluctant 
intellect  by  an  episode  at  Narragansett 
Pier.  A  young  undergraduate,  ma- 
rooned there  for  the  summer,  ventured 
to  ask  the  New  York  woman  whose 
two  little  sons  he  was  tutoring,  whether 
it  had  ever  occurred  to  her  that  the 
possession  of  weath  entailed  a  respon- 
sibility. 'Of  course  it  has,'  said  she. 
*  People  are  always  trying  to  get  it 
away  from  you.'  Being  a  sanguine 
youth,  he  tried  again,  explaining  that 
what  he  meant  was  social  obligations. 
'I  think,'  quoth  the  dame  with  some 
complacency, '  that  I  entertain  as  much 
as  any  woman  in  New  York.'  It  was 
suddenly  and  blindingly  clear  that  a 
woman  of  that  social  stratum  could  be 
counted  on  for  such  an  indiscretion 
to  a  degree  which  robs  betting  of  all 
sportsmanship. 

Similarly,  'No  young  man  should 
marry  until  he  has  $100,000  in  the 
bank,'  is  the  dictum  of  a  venerable 
money-changer  who  has  spent  his  life 
(and  the  lives  of  some  hundreds  of 
others)  in  the  accumulation  of  several 
times  that  sum.  He  considers  the  figure 
a  modest  one  for  a  starter.  The  same 
gentleman  has  also  been  heard  to  re- 
mark, during  a  discussion  of  the  smoke 
nuisance,  that  people  who  object  to 
smoke  should  live  at  Tarrytown  or  in 
Montclair. 

A  chief  of  police  is  putting  himself 
on  record  as  opposed  to  *  violence ' :  — 

'I  stand  for  law  and  order.  If  I  had 
the  authority  I  would  shoot  down  these 
strikers  like  dogs.' 

And  a  brother  of  his  craft  thus  ex- 
pounds his  theory  of  the  administration 
of  justice:  — 

*I  don't  care  whether  you  can  hold 
these  people  morally  responsible  or 
not.  I  don't  care  whether  they  are 
actually  guilty  or  not.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  an  example  of  some  one;  and 


you  must  punish  the  man  you  can  get 
hold  of.' 

In  lighter  mood,  we  have  this  ques- 
tion, asked  by  a  skeptical  pedagogue: 
'Did  Giovannitti  write  those  poems 
which  are  published  under  his  name?' 
It  is  insidiously  intimated  to  him  that 
the  said  verses  were  written  in  collab- 
oration by  Dr.  Van  Dyke  and  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox.  *  No !  really  ? '  says  he, 
vastly  tickled.  'I  suspected  all  along 
that  they  could  n't  have  been  produced 
by  an  Italian  labor  agitator.  He!  he! 
What  amusing  hoaxes  these  literary 
people  do  hatch ! ' 

These  are  the  lapses  which  sweeten 
and  solace  the  souls  of  radicals,  and  fill 
them  with  a  wild  and  mystical  joy. 
Not  the  less  because,  when  asked  what 
the  joke  is,  no  amount  of  explaining 
will  convey  a  shadow  of  the  humor  to 
the  unconverted.  For  the  fun  is  this: 
Ten  men  are  running  a  race.  They  are 
running  with  tremendous  earnestness, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  course  lie  money, 
fame,  influence,  and  position.  Sudden- 
ly, one  of  the  ten,  guessing  that  the 
true  goal  lies  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction,  wheels  and  runs  just  as  hard 
that  way  as  the  other  nine  are  running 
the  other.  .  .  .  From  the  radical  wing 
of  the  bystanders  goes  up  a  roar  of 
delight.  The  rest  chime  in  more  gin- 
gerly: there  is  a  joke  on  somebody,  just 
where  is  uncertain.  It  might  be  on  the 
nine  they  are  backing.  One  can  never 
be  sure. 

It  was  an  eminent  neurologist  who 
proposed,  as  a  remedy  in  an  industrial 
dispute  which  had  thrown  eleven  thou- 
sand women  into  idleness,  that  the 
whole  eleven  thousand  go  into  domes- 
tic service.  He  dwelt  at  length  on  his 
efforts  to  secure  competent  servants. 
The  trifling  circumstance  that  all  of 
the  strikers  were  non-English-speaking 
aliens,  innocent  of  Anglo-Saxon  cook- 
ery, seemed  to  him  readily  surmount- 
able; and  yet  he  was  quite  miffed  at 
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suggestion  that  his  view  of  the  indus- 
trial unrest  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
chiefly  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  cooks. 

Genealogically,  of  course,  all  speeches 
of  this  calibre  derive  from  poor  Marie 
Antoinette's  unfortunate  suggestion 
that  the  people  eat  cake.  But  I  suspect 
their  ancestry  of  being  even  more 
ancient. 

The  first  axiom  in  social  geometry  is 
that  dead  radicals  are  honored,  not 
because  they  were  radicals,  but  be- 
cause they  are  dead.  Also,  it  follows 
that  they  would  never  be  honored  at 
all  if  the  issues  which  made  radicals  of 
them  were  not  as  dead  as  they  are.  We 
will  cheerfully,  even  piously,  raise  a 
monument  to  the  revolutionary  patriot 
of  1776;  nor,  at  the  dedication  exercises, 
will  we  neglect  to  launch  platform 
lightnings  at  the  revolutionist  of  1914, 
without  even  remotely  suspecting  that 
he  may  be  a  patriot  as  well.  A  revolu- 
tionist may  find  it  expedient  to  wear 
a  disguise,  but  a  patriot  never. 

Let  me  confess  that  I  am  patiently 
awaiting  the  satirist  who  will  recite  the 
painful  adventures  of  some  venerated 
hero  of  the  anti-slavery  days  who, 
horribly  to  the  chagrin  of  his  worship- 
ers, espouses  the  cause  of —  let  us  say 
—  militant  suffragism  or  the  I.W.W. 
Instantly,  all  the  cosy,  hen-roost  soci- 
ety which  has  been  showering  him  with 
eulogy,  enraptures  the  revolutionists 
by  committing  an  instinctive  idiocy 
on  a  gigantic  or  community  scale,  as 
thus:  — 

'Poor  old  man.  He  is  beginning  to 
breakup.  Curious !  The  reformer  must 
take  up  with  a  bad  cause  rather  than 
none  at  all.  Abolition  was  humanita- 
rian. But  this  is  nothing  more  than 
lawlessness.' 

Is  it  possible  that  this  is  why  a  pru- 
dent custom  discourages  the  erection 
of  monuments  to  popular  heroes  until 
after  they  are  safely  entombed?  That 


a  community  should  have  pre-indorsed 
in  aes  triplex  '  the  regrettable  vagaries 
of  a  noble  mind '  which  has,  in  senility, 
turned  to  live  issues,  is  an  embarrass- 
ment too  distressing  to  contemplate. 

Bench,  press,  and  pulpit  reek  with 
this  common  brand  of  picayunanimity. 
A  magistrate,  measuring  off  sentences 
on  the  ribbon-counter  method,  thus 
delivers  himself:  'Even  if  the  shot 
which  killed  this  woman  was  fired  by 
the  police,  her  death  was  caused  by 
the  strikers,'  —  the  ingenious  logic  of 
which  is  only  equaled  by  the  subtle 
wit  of  the  next :  — 

MAGISTRATE:  What  is  this  man 
charged  with? 

OFFICER:  Your  Honor,  he  was  ar- 
rested for  free  speech. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst's  adventures  at  Ellis 
Island  polished  this  gem  of  purest  ray 
in  an  editorial  setting:  — 

'Her  crimes  are  crimes  against 
humanity.  Let  her  be  admitted  into 
the  country  and  then  hang  her.' 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  this  citizen 
would  have  voted  on  the  side  of  respect- 
ability for  the  preservation  of  'law 
and  order'  in  the  Sanhedrin  of  33  A.D.? 

Extreme  was  the  delicacy  and  finesse 
of  a  letter  penned  to  a  newspaper  by 
an  estimable  citizen  who  lamented  the 
breaking  up  of  the  sex- taboo.  After 
attacking  the  attitude  of  the  men  of 
recognized  standing  in  the  community 
whose  endorsement  'lent  an  air  of  re- 
spectability to  these  debates,'  he  con- 
tinues, — 

'Yet  in  order  to  protest  against  this, 
we  are  forced  to  do  the  very  thing  we 
wish  to  prevent,  namely, — discuss  it.' 

He  had  made  the  fascinating  dis- 
covery that  whether  you  swim  with  the 
current  or  against  it,  you  keep  going  in 
the  same  direction.  This  was  encour- 
aging. If  he  kept  at  it  faithfully,  there 
were .  good  hopes  that  more  things 
might  be  revealed  to  him. 

Unsearchable  are  the  processes  of 
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the  stand-pat  mind.  In  Ibsen's  Ghosts, 
Pastor  Manders  remarks  that  Oswald 
is  growing  to  look  like  his  father.  Mrs. 
Alving,  nervously  resenting  a  supposed 
reference  to  the  sensual  curves  around 
her  son's  mouth,  hastens  to  object  that 
on  the  contrary  she  thinks  Oswald  has 
quite  a  clerical  cut  of  mouth.  'Yes,' 
assents  the  clergyman  innocently,  'I 
have  noticed  the  same  type  of  mouth 
among  my  colleagues.'  Around  this 
dialogue  has  always  raged  the  dispute: 
Do  people  in  real  life  ever  so  egregious- 
ly  give  themselves  away? 

Do  they?  It  was  a  rich  old  dean, 
known  to  be  a  heavy  investor  in  south- 
ern cotton  mills,  whose  pulpit  had  been 
usurped  the  Sunday  previous  by  a 
brother  clergyman  who  had  preached 
economic  reforms.  So  the  incumbent 
felt  called  on  to  discourse  of  Mistaken 
Enthusiasms.  And  this  (minus  the 
suave  intonations  which  small  pica  and 
large  caps  would  be  powerless  to  con- 
vey) was  his  peroration,  verbatim:  — 

*  Conspicuous  among  the  mistaken 
enthusiasms  of  our  time,  dearly  be- 
loved, is  a  zeal,  no  doubt  sincere  but 
not  the  less  surely  misdirected,  to  alle- 
viate, all  too  precipitately,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor.  Now  poor  there  must 
always  be.  And  they  must  always  suf- 
fer. It  is  a  discipline  which  it  were  ill 
for  them  to  forego.  Nor  should  we  be 
too  hasty  in  relieving  that  material 
suffering  when  our  chief  dread  should 
be  speerichule  destichushun.' 

Now  while  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  those  who  will  not  fail  to  point 
out  that  when  an  ecclesiastical  share- 
holder cautions  his  flock  against  too 
precipitate  relief  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor,  churchgoing  is  not  nearly  so 
tedious  as  a  derelict  generation  is 
prone  to  suppose,  my  aim  is  merely  to 
indicate  how  the  stand-pat  mind  can 
deliver  itself  of  the  most  amazing  non- 
sense, the  most  transparent  knavery, 
all  in  the  serene  assurance  that  it  is 


uttering  inspired  wisdom.  Like  the 
rich  old  cleric,  these  gentry  suppose 
themselves  to  be  discussing  the  rights 
of  man,  when  all  they  are  discussing 
is  the  rights  of  stockholders.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  when  a  rogue  is 
determined  to  hang  himself,  the  only 
necessary  precaution  is  to  be  sure  that 
he  has  plenty  of  rope. 

The  mayor  of  a  city  attacked  for  its 
admitted  political  corruption  relieves 
his  mind  (and  his  conscience)  in  this 
wise:  — 

*  Whenever  I  hear  an  honest  but  mis- 
taken' (reformers  are  always,  please 
notice,  *  mistaken')  'advocate  of  re- 
form say  that  this  is  an  extremely 
wicked  town,  unclean  and  vicious  to  a 
marked  degree,  I  feel  called  on  to  deny 
the  charge  and  to  administer  strong 
rebuke.  But  even  though  the  city  were 
as  black  as  it  is  painted,  those  who  talk 
about  it  would  be  doing  it  harm  rather 
than  good.  Is  it  right  to  conceal  de- 
fects? I  answer,  Yes!  The  Scripture 
says:  "Charity  shall  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins."3 

The  italics,  be  it  said,  are  his  own. 

By  allowing  the  stand-pat  mind  to 
interpret,  you  are  rewarded  with  a 
unique  brand  of  New  Testament  exe- 
gesis, and  one  which,  you  suspect,  ac- 
counts for  more  soft  spots  in  our  social 
apple  than  it  is  flattering  to  suppose. 
Meanwhile,  for  their  quality  of  pure, 
lyric  ecstasy,  let  me  record  two  master- 
pieces of  the  instinctive  idiocy  as  it 
flowers  on  the  veranda  of  a  summer 
hotel. 

FIRST  MATRON:  What  book  are  you 
reading? 

SECOND  MATRON:  A  book  by  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  A  New  Conscience  and 
an  Ancient  Evil. 

FIRST  MATRON:  Do  you  read  such 
things? 

SECOND  MATRON:  I  surely  do.  They 
are  not  agreeable,  to  be  sure,  any  more 
than  attending  to  the  needs  of  a  sick 
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person,  but  they  are  very  necessary. 
You  may  borrow  the  book  if  you  wish. 

FIRST  MATRON:  No.  I  don't  think 
I  shall  read  it.  After  all,  what  can  Miss 
Addams  know  about  such  things?  She 
has  never  been  married. 

A  thread  of  logic  which  discretion 
bids  us  not  give  too  rude  a  pull.  The 
other  remark  (wirelessed  across  the  in- 
tervening wicker  chairs  and  tables  in 
one  of  those  abrupt  rhythmical  lulls  of 
the  conversation  which  occur  in  crowd- 
ed assemblies)  gives  an  intimate  view 
of  the  processes  of  the  employing  mind. 
Thus  the  philanthropist:  'My  father- 
in-law,  who  could  hire  a  valuable  man 
for  less  money  than  anybody  I  ever 
knew,  used  to  say,  "A  man  ought  to  be 
worth  twice  what  he  is  being  paid." 

A  truce  to  the  estimable  folks  (the 
sort  who  gravely  assure  you  that  the 
Social  Democratic  party  in  Germany 
'does  not  include  the  "  best  people"') 
who  make  these  stumbles  in  their  inno- 
cence and  their  ignorance;  a  truce  to 
them,  a  stifled  chuckle  perhaps;  but  a 
smile  and  a  compassion  that  under- 
stands and  sympathizes,  that  knows 
their  hearts  are  right.  It  was  written 
that  they  should  mistake  stagnation 
for  stability,  that  they  should  mistake 
their  outraged  prejudices  for  moral 
conviction.  It  was  written  that  they 
should  strike  out  blindly  and  wound 
themselves  and  those  most  dear  to 
them.  Comparatively  harmless,  too, 
are  their  weapons,  rummaged  out  of 
the  common  arsenal  of  mediocrity. 
But  when  officialdom  —  courts,  con- 
stabularies and  congresses — begins  to 
bow  down  to  a  god  of  horse-sense,  with 
the  accent  on  the  horse,  the  joke  of  the 
stand-pat  mind  threatens  to  change  to 
grim  earnest. 

The  stand-pat  mind  only  knows  how 
to  do  one  thing:  sit  on  the  lid.  This 
posture  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
on  the  willingness  to  climb  down  grace- 


fully and  in  season  depend  the  chances 
of  saving  whatever  is  worth  saving 
in  the  life  and  institutions  which  are 
marked  for  change. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  fully  compre- 
hends this  fact  of  history  until  he  has 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  him- 
self and  watched  how  the  fighting  went. 
Then  nothing  could  be  more  clear. 
There  has  been  one  thing,  and  one  thing 
only,  happening  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world:  a  battle  between  the 
party  of  obstruction  and  the  party  of 
change.  The  party  of  obstruction  is 
foredoomed  to  make  one  tactical  blun- 
der after  another,  as  the  apostle  knew 
when  he  sang,  *  He  hath  blinded  their 
eyes/  This  hopelessness,  this  initial 
futility,  of  the  programme  of  repres- 
sion, once  comprehended,  is  the  most 
profoundly  encouraging  lesson  of  world- 
history .  Repression  has  invariably  been 
tried,  and  it  has  invariably  failed.  The 
young  man,  who  has  fought  and  been 
worsted  in  his  first  encounter,  thinks, 
'Lo,  I  alone  am  left,'  until  the  prophet 
shows  him  that  the  mountain  is  full  of 
chariots  and  horsemen. 

In  all  the  pictures  of  Christ  before 
Pilate,  there  has  always  been  one  pres- 
entation lacking.  Mihailov,  the  painter 
in  Anna  Karenlna,  portrayed  a  Christ 
who  pitied  his  judge:  'As  one  sees  him, 
Pilate  does  not  appear  a  bad  man,  but 
an  official  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  he  is  doing/ 

Where  is  the  painter  who  will  show  us 
in  the  face  of  a  bystander  —  perhaps 
shrewd  and  plucky  Luke,  or  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  'just  man'  and  secret  sym- 
pathizer —  the  mind  in  which,  through 
all  the  gloom  and  terror  of  the  scene, 
there  flickered  a  subconscious  guess,  a 
prophetic  sense  of  what  all  this  was  to 
mean:  arbitrary  authority  defeating 
itself  by  the  very  instruments  of  op- 
pression; that  Pilate  and  his  like  are 
the  fools  of  time,  the  obstinate  blun- 
derers who  are  fated  to  set  the  hour- 
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hand  of  the  world  ahead  by  the  simple 
act  of  setting  it  behind.  .  .  .  One  can 
suppose  Luke,  even  in  the  trouble  of 
that  hour,  exclaiming  under  his  breath 
and  in  the  vernacular  of  to-day:  *  Good 
Lord,  what  fools  Pilate  and  Caiaphas 
will  look  to  the  next  generation!'  .  .  . 
From  the  verdict  of  posterity  there  is 
no  appeal.  And  if  there  is  one  thing 
certain  in  the  whole  struggle  for  lib- 
erty, it  is  that  its  enemies  are  fated  to 
blunder  by  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
its  enemies. 

Such  are  our  instinctive  idiocies  in 
the  historical  scale.  In  the  social  scale 
of  their  merely  personal  perpetrations 
I  can  a  tale  unfold. 

It  chanced  that  a  famous  modern 
revolutionist  was  lecturing  informally 
to  a  hallful  of  young  men,  —  settle- 
ment-workers, university  instructors, 
journalists,  and  a  dramatist  or  two,  — 
on  the  various  programmes  of  radical- 
ism. During  the  quiz  at  the  end,  an 
earnest,  rosy-faced  boy,  evidently  seek- 
ing a  light  which  had  not  yet  burst  in 
upon  him,  rose  and  queried :  — 

'You  say  that  you  find  people  are 
naturally  good  —  only  that  our  scheme 
of  society  makes  them  bad.  I  was 
taught,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  baby, 
for  instance,  is  bad,  and  that  some- 
thing must  happen  to  it  before  it  be- 
comes good,  —  baptism.' 

Over  the  assemblage  went  that 
tightening  of  neck-muscles  which  ac- 
companies the  resolution  of  the  well- 
bred  not  to  titter.  But  the  laugh  would 
not  be  quenched;  it  rippled  over  the 
hall,  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  great- 
great-grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
of  Calvinist  memory  commented  with 
a  twinkle  of  glee:  — 

'The  doctrine  of  original  sin  has 
made  its  appearance  among  us.  In  a 
gathering  like  this  I  should  say  that  it 
amounted  almost  to  a  "social  error.'" 

Here  was  a  group  of  young  men 
more  than  averagely  keen  on  religion 


(though  more  concerned  with  its  prac- 
tice than  its  theory),  and  the  idea  of 
the  individualistic  method  of  saving 
their  souls  struck  them  instinctively  as 
comic.  It  is  true  they  were  more  inter- 
ested in  souls  than  in  anything  else  in 
the  world,  but  the  souls  they  were 
interested  in  were  not  their  own,  — 
perhaps  the  surest  method  of  getting 
them  saved. 

And  so  I  can  foresee  a  time  when 
there  will  be  a  new  kind  of  social  error; 
when  it  will  be  considered  as  bad  form 
to  commit  one  of  these  instinctive 
idiocies  as  it  is  now  to  eat  pie  with  a 
knife,  and  when  the  considerate  hostess 
who  formerly  used  the  wrong  fork  to 
countenance  the  guest  who  had  used 
the  wrong  fork,  will,  when  an  instinc- 
tive idiocy  is  uttered  at  her  table, 
counter  with  another  of  the  same 
stripe  in  order  to  let  the  blunderer 
down  gracefully.  Thus,  when  her  guest 
has  the  misfortune  to  remark,  'The 
trouble  with  the  working-class  is  that 
they  have  too  many  children,'  —  good 
manners  will  require  the  hostess  to  re- 
spond, 'Yes.  It  would  be  better,  far, 
far  better,  if  most  of  them  had  never 
been  born.'  —  And  courtesy  bids  the 
other  guests  affect  to  heed  the  slip  no 
more  than  if  their  unlucky  fellow  had 
quaffed  out  of  his  finger-bowl. 

As  yet  this  new  conception  of  eti- 
quette is  imperfectly  established,  the 
result  being  that  you  get  such  painful 
situations  as  this :  — 

GUEST  :  We  all  know  that  race-mix- 
ture produces  a  hybrid.  Are  n't  all 
these  immigrants  coming  over  here 
going  to  ruin  the  country? 

HOST  :  Ask  that  question  of  the  next 
Indian  you  meet. 

In  a  revolutionized  social  order,  I  con- 
tend, such  brutality  on  the  part  of  a  host 
will  be  unheard-of;  in  such  stumbles 
of  a  purely  social  nature,  the  untutor- 
ed will  be  shielded  from  mortification. 

That  the  commission  of  these  instinc- 
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tive  idiocies  should  altogether  cease 
in  the  era  of  that  new  dawn  is  no  more 
to  be  expected  than  to  be  desired. 
Once  the  taste  for  this  sort  of  humor 
has  been  formed,  ordinary  jokes  fail  to 
satisfy.  These  have  a  richer  flavor. 
Strong  food.  They  pillory  whole  types 
and  classes  and  betray  the  secret  hy- 
pocrisies of  the  colossally  smug.  They 
transform  the  reading  of  the  daily 
papers  from  a  penitential  but  necessary 
chore  into  a  carouse  of  unbridled  de- 
light. Why  should  any  one  pay  ten 
cents  for  a  cut-and-dried  funny  paper 
when  the  instinctive  idiocies  of  the 


scribes  and  pharisees  drench  every 
page  of  the  one-cent  and  two-cent  daily 
prints  with  a  humor  so  sardonic  and  so 
deadly?  It  does,  to  be  sure,  sometimes 
turn  a  trifle  grim,  as  when  the  presi- 
dent of  a  national  bank  announces,  — 

*  What  we  need  is  a  good,  stiff  panic. 
When  they've  starved  a  while  they 
may  be  glad  to  stop  striking  and  work 
for  what  they  can  get.' 

Yet  while  I  am  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  foregoing  is  not  an  excruciat- 
ingly funny  joke,  I  do  say  that  it  is  best 
to  learn  how  to  laugh.  At  least,  it  is 
better  to  laugh  than  to  swear. 


A  DEFENSE  OF  JOY 


BY   ROBERT   HAVEN   SCHAUFFLER 


JOY  is  such  stuff  as  the  hinges  of 
Heaven's  doors  are  made  of.  So  our 
fathers  believed.  So  we  supposed  in 
childhood.  Since  then  it  has  become  the 
literary  fashion  to  combat  this  idea. 
The  writers  would  have  us  think  of  joy 
not  as  a  supernal  hinge,  but  as  a  pottle 
of  hay,  hung  by  a  crafty  creator  before 
humanity's  asinine  nose.  The  donkey 
is  thus  constantly  incited  to  unreward- 
ed efforts.  And  when  he  arrives  at 
his  goal  he  is  either  defrauded  of  the 
hay  outright,  or  he  dislikes  it,  or  it  dis- 
agrees with  him. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  warns  us 
that  'to  travel  hopefully  is  a  better 
thing  than  to  arrive,'  portraying  elo- 
quently the  emptiness  and  illusory  char- 
acter of  achievement.  And,  of  those 
who  have  attained,  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson 
exclaims,  'God  help  them!'  These  say- 
ings are  typical  of  a  wide-spread  liter- 


ary fashion.  Now  to  slander  Mistress 
Joy  to-day  is  a  serious  matter.  For  we 
are  coming  to  realize  that  she  is  a  far 
more  important  person  than  we  had 
supposed;  that  she  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
chief  managers  of  life.  Instead  of  doing 
a  modest  little  business  in  an  obscure 
suburb,  she  has  offices  that  embrace  the 
whole  first  floor  of  humanity's  city  hall. 
Of  course  I  do  not  doubt  that  our 
writer-friends  note  down  the  truth  as 
they  see  it.  But  they  see  it  imperfectly. 
They  merely  have  a  corner  of  one  eye 
on  a  corner  of  the  truth.  Therefore  they 
tell  untruths  that  are  the  falser  for  be- 
ing so  beautifully  and  neatly  express- 
ed. There  is  no  more  treacherous  guide 
than  the  consummate  artist  on  the 
wrong  tack.  Those  who  decry  the  joy 
of  achievement  are  like  tyros  at  skat- 
ing who  venture  alone  upon  thin  ice, 
fall  down,  fall  in,  and  insist  on  the  way 
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home  that  winter  sports  have  been 
grossly  overestimated.  This  outcry 
about  men  being  unable  to  enjoy  what 
they  have  attained  is  a  half-truth  which 
cannot  skate  two  consecutive  strokes 
in  the  right  direction  without  the  sup- 
port of  its  better  half.  And  its  better 
half  is  the  fact  that  one  may  enjoy 
achievement  hugely,  provided  only  he 
will  get  himself  into  proper  condition. 

Of  course  I  am  not  for  one  moment 
denying  that  achievement  is  harder  to 
enjoy  than  the  hope  of  achievement. 
Undoubtedly  the  former  lacks  the  glam- 
our of  the  indistinct,  *  that  sweet  bloom 
of  all  that  is  far  away.'  But  our  writer- 
friends  overlook  the  fact  that  glamour 
and  *  sweet  bloom'  are  so  much  pepsin 
to  help  weak  stomachs  digest  strong 
joy.  If  you  would  have  the  best  possible 
time  of  it  in  the  world,  develop  your 
joy-digesting  apparatus  to  the  point 
where  it  can,  without  a  qualm,  dispose 
of  that  tough  morsel,  the  present,  ob- 
vious and  attained.  There  will  always 
be  enough  of  the  unattained  at  table  to 
furnish  balanced  rations. 

'  God  help  the  attainers ! ' — forsooth ! 
Why,  the  ideas  which  I  have  quoted, 
if  they  were  carried  to  logical  lengths 
would  make  heaven  a  farcical  kill- joy, 
aweary, stale, flat, unprofitable  morgue 
of  disappointed  hopes,  with  Ennui  for 
janitor.  I  admit  that  the  old  heaven  of 
the  Semitic  poets  was  constructed  some- 
what along  these  lines.  But  that  is  no 
real  heaven  where  you  do  nothing  but 
lie  about  in  a  rather  overdecorated  au- 
ditorium and  rehearse  the  same  chorus 
during  a  seven-day  week.  No;  the  real 
Heaven  is  a  quiet,  beautiful  place  where 
every  one  is  a  Heaven-born  creator  and 
is  engaged  —  not  caring  m  the  least 
for  food  or  sleep  —  in  turning  out,  one 
after  another,  the  greatest  of  master- 
pieces, and  enjoying  them  to  the  quick, 
both  while  they  are  being  done  and 
when  they  are  quite  achieved. 

I  would  not,  however,  fall  into  the 


opposite  error  and  disparage  the  joy  of 
traveling  hopefully.  It  is  doubtless 
easy  to  enjoy  one's  self  in  a  wayside  air- 
castle  of  a  hundred  suites,  equipped 
with  self-starting  servants,  a  Congres- 
sional Library,  a  National  Gallery  of 
pictures,  a  Vatican-full  of  sculpture, 
with  Hoppe  for  billiard-marker,  Pade- 
rewski  to  keep  things  going  in  the  music 
room,  Wright  as  grand  hereditary  mas- 
ter of  the  hangar,  and  Miss  Annette 
Kellerman  in  charge  of  the  swimming 
pool,  keeping  Mumm  about  the  wine- 
cellar.  I  am  not  denying  that  such  a 
castle  is  easier  to  enjoy  before  the  air 
has  been  squeezed  out  of  it  by  the  horny 
clutch  of  reality,  which  moves  it  to  the 
journey's  end  and  sets  it  down  with  a 
jar  in  its  fifty-foot  lot,  complete  with 
seven  rooms  and  bath,  and  only  half  an 
hour  from  the  depot.  But  this  is  not 
for  one  moment  admitting  the  conten- 
tion of  the  lords  of  literature  that  the 
air-castle  has  a  monopoly  of  joy,  while 
the  seven  rooms  and  bath  have  a  mon- 
opoly of  disillusionized  boredom  and 
anguish  of  mind.  If  your  before-men- 
tioned apparatus  is  only  in  working 
order,  you  can  have  no  end  of  joy  out 
of  the  cottage.  And  any  morning  be- 
fore breakfast  you  can  build  another, 
and  vastly  superior,  air-castle  on  the 
vacant  land  behind  the  wood-shed. 

'What  is  all  this,'  I  hear  the  reader 
ask,  'about  a  joy-digesting  apparatus?' 

It  consists  of  four  parts.  Physical 
exuberance  is  the  first.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  joy  depends  on  exuberant 
health.  The  joy  of  artistic  creation,  for 
instance,  lies  not  so  intensely  and  in- 
toxicatingly  in  what  you  may  some 
time  accomplish  as  in  what  has  actu- 
ally just  started  into  life  under  your 
pencil  or  clayey  thumb,  your  bow  or 
brush.  For  what  you  are  about  to  re- 
ceive, the  Lord,  as  a  rule,  makes  you 
duly  thankful.  But  with  the  thankful- 
ness is  always  mingled  the  shadowy  ap- 
prehension that  your  powers  may  fail 
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you  when  next  you  wish  to  use  them. 
Thus  the  joy  of  anticipatory  creation 
is  akin  to  pain.  It  holds  no  such  pure 
bliss  as  actual  creation.  When  you  are 
in  full  swing,  what  you  have  just  fin- 
ished (unless  you  are  exhausted)  seems 
to  you  nearly  always  the  best  piece  of 
work  that  you  have  ever  done.  For 
your  critical,  inhibitory  apparatus  is 
temporarily  paralyzed  by  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  moment.  What  makes  so 
many  artists  fail  at  these  times  to  enjoy 
a  maximum  of  pleasure  and  a  minimum 
of  its  opposite,  is  that  they  do  not  train 
their  bodies  'like  a  strong  man  to  run 
a  race,'  and  make  and  keep  them  exu- 
berant. The  actual  toil  takes  so  much 
of  their  meagre  vitality  that  they  have 
too  little  left  with  which  to  enjoy  the 
resulting  achievement.  If  they  become 
ever  so  slightly  intoxicated  over  the 
work,  they  have  a  dreadful  morning 
after,  whose  pain  they  read  back  into 
the  joy  preceding.  And  then  they  groan 
out  that  all  is  vanity,  and  slander  joy 
by  calling  it  a  pottle  of  hay. 

It  takes  so  much  vitality  to  enjoy 
achievement  because  achievement  is 
something  finished.  And  you  cannot 
enjoy  what  is  finished,  in  art  for  in- 
stance, without  re-creating  it  for  your- 
self. But,  though  re-creation  demands 
almost  as  much  vital  overplus  as  crea- 
tion, the  layman  should  realize  that  he 
has,  as  a  rule,  far  more  of  this  overplus 
than  the  pallid,  ansemic  race  of  artists. 
And  he  should  accordingly  discount 
their  lamentations  over  the  vanity  of 
achievement. 

The  reason  Hazlitt  took  no  pleasure 
in  writing,  and  in  having  written,  his 
delicious  essays  is  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  take  proper  care  of  his  body. 
To  be  extremely  antithetical,  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  so  much  pleasure  in 
writing  and  in  having  written  these 
essays  of  mine  (which  are  no  hundredth 
part  as  beautiful,  witty,  wise,  or  bril- 
liant as  Hazlitt's)  that  the  leaden 
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showers  of  drudgery,  discouragement, 
and  disillusionment  which  accompany 
and  follow  almost  every  one  of  them, 
and  the  need  of  Spartan  training  for 
their  sake,  hardly  displace  a  drop  from 
the  bucket  of  joy  that  the  work  brings. 
Why?  Because  'I  keep  under  my 
body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection/ 
This  procedure  has  meant  so  much  vital 
overplus  that  long  ago  I  spurted  and 
caught  up  with  my  pottle  of  joy.  And, 
finding  that  it  made  a  cud  of  unim- 
agined  flavor  and  durability,  I  substi- 
tuted for  the  pottle  a  placard  to  this 
effect:  — 

REMEMBER   THE   RACE1. 

This  placard,  hung  always  before 
me*  is  a  reminder  that  a  decent  respect 
for  the  laws  of  good  sportsmanship  re- 
quires me  to  keep  in  as  hard  condition 
as  possible  for  the  hundred-yard  dash 
called  Life.  Such  a  regimen  pays  thou- 
sands of  per  cent  in  yearly  dividends. 

Exuberance  is  an  alembic  which 
transforms  all  things  into  joy  —  even 
sorrow  itself.  I  wonder  if  any  one  seri- 
ously doubts  that  it  was  just  this  which 
was  giving  Browning's  young  David 
such  a  glorious  time  of  it  when  he  broke 
into  that  jubilant  war-whoop  about 
'our  manhood's  prime  vigor'  and  'the 
wild  joys  of  living.' 

The  physical  variety  of  exuberance, 
once  won,  makes  easy  the  winning  of 
the  mental  variety.  If  your  body  is 
shouting  for  joy  over  the  mere  act  of 
living,  mental  calisthenics  no  longer 
appear  so  impossibly  irksome.  And 
anyway,  the  discipline  of  your  physical 
training  has  induced  your  will  to  put 
up  with  a  good  deal  of  irksomeness. 
This  is  partly  because  its  eye  is  fixed  on 
something  beyond  the  far-off,  divine 
event  of  achieving  concentration  on  one 
subject  for  five  minutes  without  allow- 
ing the  mind  to  wander  from  it  more 
than  twenty-five  times.  That  some- 
thing is  a  keenness  of  perception  which 
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makes  any  given  fragment  of  nature  or 
human  nature  or  art,  however  seem- 
ingly barren  and  commonplace,  end- 
lessly alive  with  possibilities  of  joyful 
discovery,  —  with  possibilities,  even, 
of  a  developing  imagination.  For  the 
auto-comrade,  your  better  self,  is  a  ma- 
gician. He  can  get  something  out  of 
nothing. 

At  this  stage  of  your  development 
you  will  probably  discover  in  yourself 
enough  mental  adroitness  and  power  of 
concentration  to  enable  you  to  weed 
all  discordant  thoughts  out  of  your 
mind.  As  you  wander  through  your 
mental  pleasure-grounds,  whenever  you 
come  upon  an  ugly  intruder  of  a  thought 
which  might  bloom  into  some  poison- 
ous emotion  such  as  fear,  envy,  hate, 
remorse,  anger,  and  the  like,  there 
is  only  one  right  way  to  treat  it.  Pull 
it  up  like  a  weed;  drop  it  on  the  rub- 
bish heap  as  if  it  were  a  stinging  nettle; 
and  let  some  harmonious  thought  grow 
in  its  place.  There  is  no  more  reckless 
consumer  of  all  kinds  of  exuberance 
than  the  discordant  thought,  and  weed- 
ing it  out  saves  such  an  amazing  quan- 
tity of  eau  de  vie  wherewith  to  water 
the  garden  of  joy,  that  with  it  in  hand 
every  man  may  be  his  own  Burbank. 

When  you  have  won  physical  and 
mental  exuberance,  you  will  have 
pleased  your  auto-comrade  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  will  most  likely  startle 
and  delight  you  with  a  birthday  pre- 
sent as  the  reward  of  virtue.  Some  fine 
morning  you  will  climb  out  of  the  right 
side  of  your  bed  and  come  whistling 
down  to  breakfast  and  find  by  your 
plate  a  neat  packet  of  spiritual  exuber- 
ance with  his  best  wishes.  Mental  and 
spiritual  exuberance,  then,  are  the  sec- 
ond and  third  parts  of  the  joy-digesting 
apparatus.  I  think  there  is  no  need  of 
dwelling  on  their  efficacy  in  helping 
one  to  enjoy  achievement.  Let  us  pass, 
therefore,  to  the  fourth  and  last  part, 
which  is  self-restraint. 


Perhaps  the  gravest  count  in  the  in- 
dictment of  attainment  is  its  sameness, 
its  dry  monotony.  On  the  way  to  it 
(the  writers  say),  you  are  constantly 
falling  in  with  something  new.  But, 
once  there,  you  must  abandon  the 
variegated  delights  of  yesterday  and 
settle  down,  to-day  and  forever,  to  the 
same  old  thing.  In  this  connection  I 
recall  an  epigram  of  Professor  Woodrow 
Wilson's.  He  was  lecturing  to  us  young 
Princetonians  about  Gladstone's  abil- 
ity to  make  any  subject  of  absorbing 
interest,  even  a  four  hours'  speech  on 
the  budget.  *  Young  gentlemen,'  cried 
the  professor,  'it  is  not  the  subject  that 
is  dry.  It  is  you  that  are  dry!'  Simi- 
larly, it  is  not  attainment  that  is  dry; 
it  is  the  attainers,  —  who  fondly  sup- 
pose that  now,  having  attained,  they 
have  no  further  use  for  the  exuberance 
of  body,  mind,  and  spirit  or  the  self-re- 
straint which  helped  them  toward  their 
goal.  Particularly  the  self-restraint. 
One  chief  reason  why  the  thing  attained 
so  often  and  so  quickly  palls  is  that  men 
seek  to  enjoy  it  immoderately.  Why,  if 
Ponce  de  Leon  had  found  the  fountain 
of  youth  and  drunk  of  it  as  bibulously 
as  we  are  apt  to  guzzle  the  cup  of 
achievement,  he  would  in  no  time  have 
turned  himself  into  an  embryo!  Even 
traveling  hopefully  would  pall  if  one 
kept  at  it  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
Just  feast  on  the  rich  food  of  Beetho- 
ven's Fifth  Symphony  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  for  a  few  months  and  see 
how  you  feel.  There  is  no  other  way. 
Achievement  must  be  moderately  in- 
dulged in,  not  made  the  pretext  for 
debauch.  If  one  has  achieved  a  new 
cottage,  for  example,  let  him  take  nu- 
merous week-end  vacations  from  it. 
And  let  not  an  author  sit  down  and 
read  through  his  own  book  the  moment 
it  comes  from  the  binder.  A  few  more 
months  will  suffice  to  blur  the  memoi 
of  those  irrevocable,  nauseating  foun- 
dry proofs.  If  he  forbears  —  insl 
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of  being  sickened  by  the  stuff,  no  gentle 
reader,  I  venture  to  predict,  will  be 
more  keenly  and  delicately  intrigued  by 
the  volume's  vigors  and  subtleties. 

If  you  have  just  made  your  fortune, 
be  sure,  in  the  course  of  your  Conti- 
nental wanderings,  to  take  many  a 
third-class  carriage  full  of  witty  peas- 
ants, and  stop  at  many  an  *  unpreten- 
tious* inn  'Of  the  White  Hind/  with 
bowered  rose-garden  and  bowling-green 
running  down  to  the  trout-filled  river, 
and  mine  ample  hostess  herself  to  make 
and  bring  you  the  dish  for  which  she 
is  famous  over  half  the  countryside. 
Thus  you  will  increase  by  at  least  one 
Baedekerian  star-power  the  lustre  of 
the  next  Grand  Hotel  Royal  de  V  Universe 
which  may  receive  you. 

And  be  sure  to  alternate  pedestrian- 
ism  with  motoring,  and  the  *  peanut* 
gallery  with  the  stage-box  before  the 
latter  becomes  a  chestnut.  Be  sure 
to  punctuate  with  stag  vacations  long 
periods  of  domestic  felicity.  When 
Solomon  declared  that  all  was  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit  I  suspect  that 
he  had  been  more  than  unusually  in- 
temperate in  frequenting  the  hymeneal 
altar. 

Why  is  it  that  the  young  painters, 
musicians,  and  playwrights  who  win 
fame  and  fortune  as  heroes  in  the  novels 
of  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  enjoy  achieve- 
ment so  hugely?  Simply  because  they 
are  exuberant  in  mind,  body,  and  spirit, 
and,  if  not  averse  to  brandy  and  soda, 
are  in  other  ways  at  least,  paragons 
of  moderation.  And  yet,  in  his  Book  of 
Months,  Mr.  Benson  requests  God  to 
help  those  who  have  attained! 

With  this  fourfold  equipment  of  the 
three  exuberances  and  moderation, 
I  defy  Solomon  himself  in  all  his  glory 
not  to  enjoy  the  situation  immensely 
and  settle  down  in  high  good  humor 
and  content  with  the  paltry  few  scores 
of  wives  already  attained.  I  defy  him 
not  to  enjoy  even  his  fame. 


We  have  heard  much  from  the  gloom- 
ily illustrious  about  the  fraudulent 
promise  of  the  cup  of  fame.  At  a  dis- 
tance it  seems  genuine,  they  admit. 
But  only  step  up  and  peer  over  the 
jeweled  rim,  and  all  you  find  there  is 
dust  and  ashes,  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  If  a  man  holds  this  view,  how- 
ever, you  may  be  rather  sure  that  he  be- 
longs to  the  bourgeois  great.  For  it  is 
just  as  bourgeois  to  win  fame  and  then 
not  know  what  on  earth  to  do  with  it, 
as  it  is  to  win  fortune  and  then  not 
know  what  on  earth  to  do  with  it.  The 
more  cultivated  a  famous  man  is,  the 
more  he  must  enjoy  the  situation;  for 
along  with  his  dry  scrag  of  fame,  the 
more  he  must  have  of  the  sauce  which 
alone  makes  it  palatable.  The  recipe  for 
this  sauce  runs  as  follows:  to  one  am- 
phoraful  best  physical  exuberance  add 
spice  of  keen  perception,  cream  of  im- 
agination, and  fruits  of  the  spirit.  Serve 
with  grain  of  salt. 

That  famous  person  is  gravyless  who 
can,  without  a  tingle  of  joy,  overhear 
the  couple  in  the  next  steamer-chairs 
casually  mentioning  his  name  to  each 
other  as  an  accepted  and  honored  house- 
hold word.  He  has  no  sauce  for  his 
scrag  if  he,  unmoved,  can  see  the  face 
of  some  beautiful  child  in  the  holiday 
crowd  suddenly  illuminated  by  the 
pleasure  of  recognizing  him,  from  his 
pictures,  as  the  author  of  her  favorite 
story.  He  is  bourgeois  if  it  gives  him 
no  joy  when  the  weight  of  his  name 
swings  the  beam  toward  the  good 
cause;  or  when  the  mail  brings  lumi- 
nous comprehension  and  gratitude  from 
the  perfect  stranger  in  Topeka  or  To- 
kyo. No;  fame  to  the  truly  cultivated 
should  be  fully  as  enjoyable  as  travel- 
ing hopefully  toward  fame. 

In  certain  other  cases,  indeed,  attain- 
ment is  even  more  delicious  than  the 
hope  thereof.  Think  of  the  long,  cool 
drink  at  the  New  Mexican  pueblo  after 
a  day  in  the  incandescent  desert,  with 
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your  tongue  gradually  enlarging  itself 
from  thirst.  Has  not  the  new  president's 
aged  father  a  slightly  better  time  at  the 
inauguration  of  his  son  than  he  had  at 
any  time  during  the  fifty  years  of  hop- 
ing for  and  predicting  that  consumma- 
tion? Does  not  the  successful  altruist 
enjoy  more  keenly  the  certainty  of  hav- 
ing made  the  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in,  than  he  had  enjoyed  the  hope 
of  achieving  that  desirable  end?  Can 
there  be  any  comparison  between  the 
joys  of  the  tempest-driven  soul  aspiring, 
now  hopefully,  now  despairingly,  to 
port,  and  the  joys  of  the  same  soul 
which  has  at  last  found  a  perfect  haven 
in  the  heart  of  God? 

And  still  the  writers  go  on  talking  of 
joy  as  if  it  were  a  pottle  of  hay,  —  a 
flimsy  fraud, — and  of  attainment  as  if 
it  were  as  comfortless  as  the  plight  of  a 
hobbled  mule  afflicted  with  indigestion. 
Why  do  they  not  realize,  at  least,  that 
their  every  thrill  of  response  to  a  beau- 
tiful note,  their  every  laugh  of  delighted 
comprehension  of  Hazlitt  or  Crothers, 
is  in  itself  attainment?  The  creative 
appreciator  of  art  is  always  at  his  goal. 
And  the  much-maligned  present  is  the 
only  time  at  our  disposal  in  which  to 
enjoy  the  much-advertised  future. 

Too  bad  that  our  literary  friends 
should  have  gone  to  extremes  on  this 
point!  If  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  had 
noted  that  'to  travel  hopefully  is  an 
easier  thing  than  to  arrive/  he  would 
have  hit  the  truth.  If  Mr.  Benson  had 
said,  *  If  you  attain,  God  help  you  boun- 
tifully to  exuberance,'  etc.,  that  would 
have  been  unexceptionable.  It  would 
even  have  been  a  more  useful — though 
slightly  supererogatory  —  service,  to 
point  out  for  the  million-and-first  time 
that  achievement  is  not  all  that  it  seems 
to  be,  from  a  considerable  distance.  In 
other  words,  that  the  laws  of  perspec- 
tive will  not  budge.  These  writers 
would  thus  quite  sufficiently  have  play- 
ed dentist  to  Disappointment  and  ex- 


tracted his  venomous  fangs  for  us  in 
advance.  What  the  gentlemen  really 
should  have  done  was  to  perform  the 
dentistry  first,  reminding  us  once  again 
that  a  part  of  attainment  is  illusory  and 
consists  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  —  good 
and  bad  —  are  made  of.  Then,  per 
contra,  they  should  have  demonstrated 
attainment's  good  points,  finally  lead- 
ing up  to  its  supreme  advantage.  This 
advantage  is  —  its  strategic  position. 
Arriving  beats  hoping  to  arrive,  in 
this :  that  while  the  hoper  is  so  keenly 
hopeful  that  he  has  little  attention  to 
spare  for  anything  besides  the  future, 
the  arriver  may  take  a  broader,  more 
leisurely  survey  of  things.  The  hoper 's 
eyes  are  glued  to  the  distant  peak.  The 
attainer  of  that  peak  may  recover  his 
breath  and  enjoy  a  complete  panorama 
of  his  present  achievement,  and  may 
amuse  himself  besides  by  reclimbing 
the  mountain  in  retrospect.  He  has 
also  yonder  farther  and  loftier  peak 
in  his  eye,  which  he  may  now  look  for- 
ward to  attacking  the  week  after  next; 
for  this  little  preliminary  jaunt  is  giv- 
ing him  his  mountain  legs.  Hence, 
while  the  hoper  enjoys  only  the  future, 
the  achiever,  if  his  joy-digesting  ap- 
paratus be  working  properly,  rejoices 
with  exceeding  great  joy  in  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future  alike.  He  has  an  ad- 
vantage of  three  to  one  over  the  merely 
hopeful  traveler.  And  when  they  meet 
this  is  the  song  he  sings :  — 

Mistress  Joy  is  at  your  side 
Waiting  to  become  a  bride. 

Soft!  Restrain  your  jubilation. 
That  ripe  mouth  may  not  be  kissed 
Ere  you  stand  examination. 
Mistress  Joy's  a  eugenist. 

Is  your  crony  Moderation? 
Do  your  senses  say  you  sooth? 
Are  your  veins  the  kind  that  tingle? 
Is  your  soul  awake  in  truth? 

If  these  traits  in  you  commingle 
Joy  no  more  shall  leave  you  single. 


THE  LITTLE  SIGN  FOR  FRIEND 


BY  MARGARET   PRESCOTT  MONTAGUE 


Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
even  in  a  school  for  deaf-mute  child- 
ren. There  was  Everett  D wight,  for 
instance,  who,  in  the  modeling  class, 
always  specialized  in  pigs  —  most  en- 
gaging pigs,  with  expressively  cocked 
ears,  and  tails  of  an  unbelievable  curli- 
ness.  There  was  little  Mary  Logan, 
who  had  learned  to  say,  *I  know,'  long 
before  any  of  the  other  children  in  her 
class,  and  who  said  it  upon  all  occa- 
sions, in  season  and  out.  And  again, 
there  was  great  awkward  Christopher 
Adams  who  could  make  grotesque 
wooden  snakes.  But  to  Charlie  Web- 
ster, —  little  old  Webster,  as  all  the 
teachers  called  him  in  sheer  affection, 
or  'W-on-the-eyes,'  as  his  sign  went 
among  the  deaf  children,  for  a  reason 
which  has  been  explained  elsewhere,1  — 
to  him  was  the  gift  for  friendship. 

From  what  enchanted  source  had  a 
little  deaf  boy  of  ten  drawn  this  mir- 
acle of  affection  that  bubbled  forth 
to  enrich  every  new  acquaintanceship? 
At  the  Lomax  School  for  Deaf  and 
Blind  Children,  he  was  friends  with 
every  one,  —  high  and  low,  black  and 
white,  deaf  and  blind,  —  and  his  hands 
were  forever  flying  together  to  form 
the  little  sign  for  friend,  which  is  made 
in  the  deaf  language  by  locking  the 
forefingers  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  the  other;  and  by  this  sign  he 
conquered. 

*  Certainly  it  takes  little  old  Webster 

1  '  Why  it  was  W-on-the-Eyes/  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  April,  1913. 


to  be  friends  with  Christopher  Adams,' 
Miss  Evans,  one  of  the  teachers,  sighed 
as  her  mind's  eye  presented  the  picture 
o'f  the  latter's  awkward  shambling  fig- 
ure, and  his  dumb  bewildered  face. 

Christopher  Adams  was  a  great  lum- 
bering deaf  mute  of  nineteen,  sent  to 
school  years  too  late,  and  so  homesick 
and  confused  and  unhappy,  and  with  a 
mind  so  long  neglected,  that  he  was 
well-nigh  un teachable. 

'You  should  have  let  us  have  him 
years  ago,'  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Lomax,  had  cried  reproach- 
fully when  Christopher's  father  had 
brought  him  to  school.  The  boy's  ago- 
nized glance  flickered  about  the  un- 
familiar room,  alighting  here  and  there, 
on  the  bookcases,  the  typewriter,  the 
desk,  then  fled  back  to  his  father's  face 
to  cling  there  in  desperate  question. 
His  body  was  that  of  a  man  almost  six 
feet  tall,  but  the  spirit  of  childhood, 
like  a  captive  Ariel,  looked  forth  from 
the  dark  tragic  eyes,  terrified  by  the  un- 
known, and  caught  so  fast  in  its  prison 
of  deafness,  that  it  might  never  give 
place  to  maturity. 

*I  allus  'lowed  he  ought  to  go  to 
school,'  his  father  sighed.  He  was  a 
little,  shabby,  discouraged  man  from 
the  backwoods  of  Lupin  County.  'But 
his  mammy  said  she  wa'n't  agoin'  to 
have  her  afflicted  child  sent  among 
strangers.  But  this  fall  we  heard  you 
was  teachin'  deef  children  to  talk,  so 
I  got  her  persuaded  to  let  me  bring 
Chrissy.' 

'But  your  boy  is  so  old — ,'  Mr. 
Lincoln  broke  off,  hunting  for  the  kind- 
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est  words;  but  the  little  man's  fear 
caught  him  up  sharply. 

'You  mean  —  you  mean  my  boy 
can't  learn?' 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  hesitated,  Charlie 
Webster  pushed  open  the  study  door, 
his  dancing  eyes  asking  permission  to 
enter,  while  his  fingers  signed  a  request 
for  some  writing  paper.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
however,  shook  his  head  over  the  signs. 

'You  must  speak,'  he  commanded. 

And  little  old  Webster,  who  believed 
with  all  his  small  soul  in  articulation 
for  deaf  children,  flung  back  his  head 
obediently,  and,  though  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  the  presence  of  strangers, 
made  a  buoyant  attempt  to  control  his 
stubborn  lips. 

*  Pies'  gif  me  — '  He  paused,  his  vo- 
cabulary being  as  yet  very  limited,  and, 
touching  his  forehead,  and  flinging  his 
hand  out,  made  the  sign  for,  'I  don't 
know.' 

'Some  paper,'  Mr.  Lincoln  prompted 
him. 

'Pies'  gif  me  som'  paper,'  Webster 
repeated,  reading  the  words  from  the 
other's  lips  and  beaming  with  excite- 
ment. 

And  when  Mr.  Lincoln  complied,  he 
said,  'Thank  you,'  pressing  his  finger 
to  the  side  of  his  nose,  as  he  always  did 
to  be  sure  that  the  vibration  was  right; 
flashed  his  engaging  smile  once  more 
upon  every  one,  and  departed. 

'Why,  he's  a-talkin'!'  Mr.  Adams 
burst  out  in  great  excitement.  '  He 's  a- 
talkin'  an'  he's  deef,  ain't  he?  Why 
can't  my  boy  learn  good  as  him?' 

'Because  your  boy  has  been  kept 
from  school  too  long.  However,'  Mr. 
Lincoln  went  on  kindly,  'perhaps  we 
can  give  him  a  little  speech  even  yet. 
And  at  any  rate,  if  he  is  contented  here ' 
—  he  glanced  rather  doubtfully  at  the 
terror  in  Christopher's  eyes  —  '  we  can 
at  least  teach  him  a  trade,  and  he  will 
pick  up  the  sign  language.' 

But  the  little  man's  slow  mind  was 


working  over  the  Superintendent's  ear- 
lier remark. 

'  He  oughter  of  come  sooner  —  when 
they 's  little  they  kin  learn  better.'  His 
thin  jaws  worked  a  moment  uncer- 
tainly; then,  'I  reckon,'  he  began, — 
but  suddenly  caught  himself  up.  'No 

—  no, '  he  mumbled,  his  words  trailing 
off  to  silence. 

Later  that  morning  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
startled  by  an  agonized  cry,  and  the 
sight  of  a  great  body  flashing  past  his 
study  window.  Rushing  out  to  the 
porch,  he  found  Mr.  Bennet,  the  sup- 
ervisor of  the  deaf  boys,  struggling  to 
calm  Christopher  Adams. 

'He's  just  realized  that  his  father 
has  left  him  here,'  the  former  gasped. 

With  a  sudden  inspiration  of  hope, 
Christopher  tore  himself  free  from  the 
supervisor  and  dashed  away  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  study.  His  father  was  not 
there.  He  fled  back  again  to  the  front 
yard  —  nor  was  he  there  either.  Then 
to  the  schoolrooms,  the  dormitories, 
the  carpenter's  shop,  the  yard  again, 

—  to  all  the  places  they  had  visited  to^ 
gether,  —  but  his  father  was  in  none  of 
them.    His  agonized  eyes  questioned 
Mr.  Lincoln's  face  for  a  moment,  as 
desperate  as  those  of  a  lost  dog.   Then 
he  was  off  again,  running  down   the 
path  and  through  the  school  gates  and 
away  to  the  railroad  station,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and   the  supervisor  in   pursuit. 
He  reached  the  station  just  as  the 

tie  jerky  local  train  was  pulling  out 
His  father  was  on  the  rear  platform. 
Christopher  caught  sight  of  him  and, 
screaming  inarticulately  and  waving 
wild  arms,  plunged  after  the  train.  On 
the  platform,  the  little  man  burst  into 
a  babble  of  incoherent,  futile  words, 
the  tears  raining  down  his  cheeks, 
hands  trying  to  form  reassuring  si/ 

'Don't  be  skeered,  son,'  he  cnec 
'They  ain't  goin'  ter  hurt  ye.    Don't 
be  skeered,  honey!   Pappy  '11  be  ba( 
for  ye  in  the  spring,    Ppn't  —  soi* 
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Quickening  its  pace,  the  train  swept 
away  around  a  bend  and  the  father, 
still  waving  his  hands  and  crying  use- 
less words  to  his  son's  deaf  ears,  was 
snatched  away  out  of  sight.  Christo- 
pher stood  a  blank  moment,  staring 
down  the  track.  Then  he  flung  his 
arms  high  above  his  head,  and  pitched 
over  upon  the  ties. 

The  next  morning  in  school,  little 
Hiram  Cobb  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  with  the  written  word  —  al- 
ways so  difficult  to  deaf  children  who 
have  never  heard  it  spoken  —  and  pro- 
duced the  following:  'We  have  a  new 
boy.  He  is  big.  He  is  never  to  school. 
He  is  very  a  savage.'  He  was  extremely 
proud  of  this  effusion,  for  it  had  re- 
quired time  and  patience  and  a  thrust- 
out  tongue  to  achieve  it,  and  more- 
over, it  contained  three  capital  H's 
which  were  more  beautiful  than  any 
he  had  ever  before  accomplished.  He 
showed  it  to  Charlie  Webster  at  recess, 
but  little  old  Webster  promptly  tore 
the  neatly  written  page  to  shreds;  upon 
which  they  fought,  Hiram  sustaining  a 
skinned  knuckle  and  sprained  finger, 
and  Webster  a  swollen  lip.  After- 
wards, Webster  sought  out  Christo- 
pher Adams  where  he  sat  in  one  corner 
bowed  over  in  utter  misery,  and  related 
to  him  on  his  fingers  the  whole  history 
of  the  battle,  —  how  Hiram  had  writ- 
ten bad  things  about  Christopher;  how 
he,  Webster,  had  torn  them  up;  and 
how  they  had  fought.  With  extraordi- 
nary vividness  of  gesture,  the  incidents 
flowed  from  Webster's  fingers  in  a 
series  of  sharp  pictures.  The  signs  were 
utterly  unintelligible  to  Christopher, 
of  course,  and  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
what  it  was  all  about;  but  no  one  could 
have  the  entire  attention  of  little  old 
Webster's  engaging  personality  with- 
out responding  somewhat  to  it,  and 
when  he  finished  his  narrative  with  a 
fine  flourishing  defiance  of  the  whole 
world,  and  then,  pointing  to  Christo- 


pher and  himself,  locked  his  fingers 
together  in  the  little  sign  for  friend, 
the  agonized  look  of  Christopher's  face 
relaxed  faintly  and  he  presented  the 
other  with  his  apple  which  he  had  been 
too  unhappy  to  eat.  Webster  accepted 
the  apple,  —  though  he  had  already  de- 
voured two,  —  for  he  was  well  aware 
that  the  game  of  friendship  should  not 
be  played  with  all  the  favors  coming 
from  one  side,  and  any  way  fighting 
always  made  him  hungry. 

After  the  first  days  of  frantic  be- 
wilderment, and  constant  attempts  to 
run  away,  Christopher  settled  down  to 
a  stunned  acquiescence.  He  was  docile 
enough,  and  appeared  to  be  trying  with 
his  groping  mind  to  discover  what  it 
was  all  about;  but  it  was  infinitely 
difficult  to  get  into  touch  with  the  im- 
prisoned Ariel  of  his  soul.  Having 
never  been  to  school,  the  spoken  and 
written  word  was,  of  course,  wholly 
unintelligible  to  him;  nor  did  the  sign 
language  which  all  the  deaf  children 
used  in  their  play  hours,  help  him  much 
more,  for  their  signs  were  not  like  the 
ones  that  he  had  himself  made  up  for 
his  own  use  at  home.  Mr.  Lincoln 
never  saw  his  lumbering  figure  tower- 
ing up  in  the  class  of  little  beginners 
of  six  and  seven,  nor  looked  into  his 
dazed,  unhappy  face,  without  a  con- 
traction of  rage  for  the  lost  years. 

'If  I  had  my  way,  I'd  hang,  draw, 
and  quarter  every  parent  who  keeps 
his  deaf  or  blind  child  at  home  from 
school,'  he  commented  grimly. 

Moreover,  Christopher,  from  lack  of 
training,  was  full  of  uncouth  habits,  in- 
articulate sounds,  strange  gestures  and 
grimaces  which  made  him  the  continual 
butt  of  the  other  children.  Against  the 
older  boys  he  had  no  hesitancy  in  using 
his  fists;  but  it  had  evidently  been 
drilled  into  him  at  home  that  he  must 
never  put  forth  his  great  strength 
against  anyone  smaller  than  himself, 
and  once  his  slow  mind  had  closed  upon 
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a  command,  it  apparently  never  open- 
ed to  any  exceptions.  The  astonishing 
fact  developed  itself  that  this  great 
giant  would  run  away  from  the  little 
boys;  would,  if  tortured  too  far,  even 
burst  into  frantic  tears  rather  than 
turn  and  defend  himself. 

Little  Hiram  Cobb  was  the  first  to 
discover  this.  He  treasured  a  resent- 
ment against  Christopher  as  having 
been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  his 
capital  H's,  and  one  cold,  sleeting  day, 
just  before  Christmas,  when  the  boys 
were  all  collected  in  the  gymnasium  at 
playtime,  he  caught  up  a  bean  bag  and, 
running  across  to  where  Christopher 
leaned  against  the  wall,  flung  it  vio- 
lently in  his  face,  and  scuttled  away. 
Glancing  back,  however,  what  was  his 
astonishment  to  discover  that  Chris- 
topher was  running  from  him.  With 
a  squeal  of  joy,  he  caught  up  more 
bean  bags  and  started  in  hot  pursuit. 
Other  little  boys  joined  in.  With  inar- 
ticulate cries,  they  harried  their  vic- 
tim all  across  the  gymnasium,  pelting 
him  with  the  bags.  The  older  boys  stop- 
ped their  games  to  shout  with  laughter 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  biggest  boy 
in  school  fleeing  from  assailants  who 
barely  reached  to  his  waist.  Driven 
mad  by  the  laughter,  Christopher  made 
a  dash  for  the  door  to  escape,  but  the 
big  boys  joined  forces  and,  blocking 
his  way,  thrust  him  back  to  his  tor- 
mentors. The  whole  room  rocked  with 
laughter,  and  wild  applause. 

Christopher,  who  knew  no  defense 
save  his  fists,  plunged  at  one  big,  laugh- 
ing boy  after  another.  But  he  could 
not  fight  them  all,  and  he  must  not 
fight  the  little  ones.  Crimson,  bewild- 
ered, frantic,  pelted  by  the  bean  bags, 
he  rushed  first  in  one  direction,  then  in 
another,  now  attacking  a  big  boy,  now 
fleeing  from  a  little  one.  The  room 
reeled  before  his  distracted  eyes,  full 
of  taunting  gesticulating  boys,  all 
laughing  at  him,  all  against  him.  He 


had  no  language  of  either  word  or 
gesture.  He  did  not  know  why  he  had 
been  brought  to  this  terrible  place;  he 
was  one  against  sixty.  All  the  agony, 
and  confusion,  and  desperation  of  the 
past  months  rushed  upon  him.  He 
dropped  his  clenched  fists.  A  bag 
struck  him  on  the  head;  another  in  his 
bewildered  face.  He  turned  and,  with 
the  rabble  still  at  his  heels,  stumbled 
blindly  over  to  one  corner  of  the  gym- 
nasium, and  there,  crouching  down, 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  burst 
into  helpless  tears,  an  uncouth,  weep- 
ing giant,  with  the  little  boys  shouting 
with  laughter  and  pelting  him. 

Suddenly  Webster  was  among  them. 
But  such  a  Webster!  Eyes  flashing; 
cheeks  on  fire;  fists  clinched.  He  made 
short  work  of  Hiram  Cobb  and  his  like. 
Then  he  turned  upon  the  big  boys,  and 
poured  forth  a  furious  speech  with  his 
hands. 

*  Shame!  Shame!' his  hand  flung  the 
word  at  them,  and  his  eyes  blazed  it. 
'All  you  boys  on  one!  Shame!  Not  one 
of  you  big  enough  to  fight  him  alone! 
Shame  on  you !  Shame  on  you ! ' 

The  sign  for  shame  is  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive in  itself,  but  Webster  flung 
into  it  such  an  impassioned  scorn  and 
contempt,  such  accusation,  that  all  the 
culprits,  turning  away,  began  to  pre- 
tend an  elaborate  interest  in  boxing 
gloves,  dumb-bells,  vaulting  horses,  01 
anything  that  would  shield  them  from 
the  blazing  eyes  of  one  accusing  little 
boy. 

Then    little    old    Webster    stooped 
-down  to  Christopher.    What  gift  of 
insight  bestowed  upon  him  the  under- 
standing and  tenderness  of  a  mother? 
With  an  infinite  compassion  —  a  com- 
passion that  realized  in  his  own  littl* 
body  all   the  other's  mortification 
he  found  Christopher's  cap  for  him; 
smoothed  his  disheveled  hair,  dust 
his  coat  with  eager,  sorry  hands,  am 
then,  grunting  all  the  while  little  ii 
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articulate  sounds  of  sympathy — which 
neither  he  nor  Christopher  could  hear 
—  he  drew  the  broken,  sobbing  giant 
to  his  feet,  and  trying  with  his  inade- 
quately small  body  to  shield  his  friend 
from  the  eyes  of  the  other  boys,  he  led 
him  away  from  the  scene  of  his  humil- 
iation. 

The  next  day  Christopher  Adams 
was  gone.  At  some  time  when  the 
night-watchman  was  in  another  part 
of  the  building,  he  had  slipped  out  and 
away  into  the  open  country.  It  was 
Christmas  Day  that  he  went,  and  while 
all  the  school  made  merry  with  Christ- 
mas trees  and  festivities,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  scouring  the  country  and  tele- 
phoning far  and  wide.  At  dusk  they 
caught  him.  He  was  walking  straight 
down  the  railroad  track,  his  eyes  wide 
and  far  away,  picturing  some  distant 
desired  spot.  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  every  other  child  was  replete 
with  nuts  and  candy  and  Christmas 
cheer,  Christopher,  tired  and  footsore 
and  frustrated,  limped  into  the  deaf 
boys'  sitting-room,  and  sinking  into  a 
chair,  put  his  head  down  on  the  table 
in  front  of  him,  and  not  even  Webster 
with  all  his  array  of  toys  could  rouse 
him  from  his  hopeless  despair.  So, 
after  a  time,  little  old  Webster  de- 
sisted, and  just  sat  quietly  by  his  side, 
not  trying  to  do  anything,  simply  as- 
suring him  of  his  sympathy  by  his 
loyal  presence. 

Once  when  Christopher  looked  up 
for  a  moment,  Webster  crooked  his 
forefingers  together  in  the  sign  for 
friend.  A  faint  bleak  smile  went  over 
the  other's  face,  and  his  clumsy  fingers 
copied  the  little  sign. 

II 

The  winter  swung  into  the  New 
Year.  The  busy  schooldays  went  by, 
treading  fast  upon  one  another's  heels, 
and  in  all  the  pressure  of  work,  and  the 


care  of  over  two  hundred  children,  it 
was  not  possible  to  give  Christopher 
the  individual  attention  that  his  case 
required.  He  did,  it  is  true,  begin  to 
learn  a  little,  and  to  pick  up  a  few 
signs,  but  his  face  had  settled  to  a 
strained  and  baffled  look  as  if  his  whole 
soul  were  striving  to  understand,  and 
could  not  because  the  doors  had  been 
closed  too  long.  The  teachers  regard- 
ed him  always  with  a  vague  forebod- 
ing. It  did  not  seem  possible  that  all 
the  smouldering  unhappiness  which  his 
eyes  showed  would  not  flame  out  into 
tragedy  somewhere,  somehow.  Had  it 
been  possible  for  him  to  have  a  special 
teacher,  things  might  have  been  differ- 
ent. But  this  the  parents  could  not 
afford,  and  the  school  funds  were  too 
limited  for  it  to  be  thought  of,  much  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  desired  it. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  there  are  di- 
versities of  gifts,  and  even  Christopher 
had  his.  He  could  make  snakes.  They 
were  whittled  bits  of  wood,  painted 
black,  and  mottled,  joined  by  stout 
thread,  and  so  cunningly  balanced  that 
when  grasped  by  the  middle  they 
would  writhe  and  twist  and  lash  them- 
selves from  side  to  side  in  a  truly  snake- 
like  and  repulsive  manner.  Christopher 
had  brought  one  of  these  snakes  to 
school  with  him,  —  apparently  his  only 
treasure,  —  and  there  was  not  a  deaf 
girl  at  Lomax  who  did  not  shudder  at 
the  sight  of  it,  or  a  deaf  boy  who  did 
not  covet  it.  Nothing  would  induce 
Christopher  to  part  with  it,  but  one 
day  he  set  to  work  in  the  carpenter's 
shop  to  fashion  a  similar  one,  indicat- 
ing by  signs  that  the  new  snake  was  to 
be  for  Webster.  He  was  a  slow  worker, 
with  his  untrained  mind  and  clumsy 
fingers,  but  his  whole  soul  went  into 
the  task,  and  as  he  worked,  he  chuckled 
and  grimaced  happily  to  himself. 

It  was  something  conceived  by  his 
brain,  brought  to  birth  by  his  hands, 
and  destined  for  his  friend,  so  heart 
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and  brain  and  hand  were  all  at  work 
together,  and  in  the  fashioning  of  that 
snake,  he  knew  his  first  happy  moments 
at  school.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  baf- 
fled bewilderment  which  he  felt  for  his 
other  tasks,  here  was  something  he 
could  do;  something,  moreover,  which 
no  one  else  in  the  school  could  do.  He 
began  to  improve,  to  lose  a  little  of  his 
strained  look,  and  in  the  respect  which 
his  snake  gained  for  him,  the  inhibit- 
ing mortification  which  he  had  suf- 
fered from  being  placed  with  the  little 
boys  lifted  somewhat.  Because  he 
could  do  one  thing  well,  he  began  to 
do  everything  a  little  better. 

Through  the  long,  bewildering  hours 
of  study,  his  mind  warmed  itself  with 
pictures  of  the  carpenter  shop  and  the 
treasure  it  held.  Lacking  language, 
his  thoughts  made  pictures  and  pre- 
sented sensations  with  extraordinary 
clearness.  When  he  thought  of  the 
consummation  of  his  task  —  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  snake  to  Charlie  Web- 
ster —  he  saw  the  whole  picture  of  the 
sun-lighted  work-room  with  its  group 
of  admiring  boys;  he  could  smell  the 
shavings  and  sawdust,  could  feel  the 
snake  in  his  grasp,  and  could  see  Web- 
ster's little  eager  up- turned  face;  while 
the  delight  of  doing  something  for  his 
friend  ran  in  warm  anticipation  through 
his  whole  being. 

At  last,  the  snake  was  finished.  His 
soul  shining  through  his  face,  Christo- 
pher lifted  the  hideous  thing  from  the 
bench  and  held  it  out  to  Webster,  but 
in  the  moment  that  his  tribute  to  their 
friendship  was  changing  hands,  Hiram 
Cobb  in  sheer  bravado,  leaped  for- 
ward, snatched  the  snake  away,  wrung 
it  to  bits,  and  flung  the .  fragments  in 
the  stove.  With  a  choking  sound  that 
was  half  a  roar  and  half  a  sob,  Chris- 
topher's great  fist  shot  out,  and  Hiram 
went  down,  limp  and  unconscious. 
The  other  boys  rushed  up,  dragging 
Christopher  back,  accusing  him  with 


wild  gesticulations,  and  pointing  down 
at  Hiram. 

Struggling,  and  panting,  and  horri- 
fied, all  the  bubble  of  his  happiness 
shattered,  Christopher  stared  for  a 
moment  at  the  boy  at  his  feet.  Then, 
wrenching  himself  free,  he  flung  his 
arms  up  before  his  face  and  fled  away 
into  the  snow-covered  country,  sob- 
bing and  panting,  and  running. 

An  excited  company  of  boys  carried 
Hiram  to  the  hospital,  and  there,  after 
a  time,  he  regained  consciousness,  very 
limp  and  frightened,  but  not  seriously 
hurt. 

But  Christopher  was  gone,  and  anoth- 
er fact  was  revealed.  Charlie  Webster 
was  gone  also.  When?  Where?  No 
one  knew.  One  of  the  big  deaf  boys 
remembered  seeing  him  in  the  group 
that  carried  Hiram  to  the  hospital,  and 
remembered  that  as  soon  as  Hiram 
opened  his  eyes,  and  showed  signs  of 
being  alive,  Webster  had  rushed  from 
the  room. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  absent  from 
the  school  at  the  time  and  it  was  late 
when  he  returned.  Fortunately,  though 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  a 
thaw  had  set  in  and  it  was  not  cold. 

'That  little  old  Webster  's  gone  after 
Christopher/  Mr.  Lincoln' said.  'And 
Christopher  '11  make  straight  down  the 
railroad  track  for  home,  and  neither  of 
them  can  hear  a  train.' 

For  hours  he  drove  along  the  country 
road,  a  full  moon  overhead,  and  on  his 
right  hand  the"  black  lines  of  the  rail- 
road track  stretching  into  the  dis- 
tance. But  the  boys  had  a  long  start 
of  him,  and  dawn  came  and  then  full 
morning  before  at  last  he  found  them. 
Rounding  a  bend  in  the  road,  he  came 
upon  a  little  appalled  huddle  of  human- 
ity caught  together  in  the  fellowship 
of  disaster.  The  gray  winter  landscape 
surrounded  them;  the  uncaring  sky 
arched  overhead,  and  beside  them  lay 
the  sinister  line  of  the  railroad. 
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They  were  all  there:  Christopher's 
father  and  mother;  his  little  white- 
faced  brothers  and  sisters;  a  few  neigh- 
bors hastily  collected ;  the  track-walker; 
the  station  agent.  Charlie  Webster  was 
there  too,  and  Christopher  was  there. 
At  least,  his  body  was.  The  track- 
walker had  found  them:  Christopher 
lying  where  the  train  had  flung  him, 
and  Webster  beside  him,  weeping  and 
cold  and  terrified,  but  keeping  faithful 
watch  over  his  friend.  It  had  happen- 
ed not  far  from  Christopher's  home. 
Neighbors  had  recognized  him  and  sent 
the  tragic  word  to  his  parents. 

Mr.  Lincoln  went  over  and  looked 
down  at  the  body,  and  suddenly  his 
eyes  blurred.  The  heavy  dead  fingers 
were  locked  tight  in  the  little  sign  for 
friend,  and  he  knew  that  at  the  last 
Christopher  had  looked  into  the  face 
of  one  person  whom  he  loved.  Per- 
haps, too,  Webster  had  reached  him  in 
time  to  make  him  understand  that  he 
had  not  killed  the  boy  he  had  struck, 
for  the  face  turned  up  to  the  bleak  day- 
light had  lost  its  terrified  bewilderment, 
and  in  his  death  Christopher  Adams 
looked  as  though  he  could  at  last  hear 
and  understand,  and  was  free. 

From  her  place  beside  her  boy  Chris- 
topher's mother  rose  up  from  her  knees 
and  confronted  Mr.  Lincoln.  She  was 
a  gaunt  mountain  woman,  and  her  face 
was  terrible. 

'Look!'  she  cried,  'look  at  my  son! ' 
and  spread  her  shaking  hands  out  over 
the  body  at  her  feet.  'I  sent  you  my 
boy  —  I  trusted  him  to  you.  I  sent  him 
away  well  and  strong,  and  now  — 
Here  he  comes  runnin'  and  runnin' 
home  to  his  mammy  through  the  dark 
and  the  cold.' 

With  a  sharp  sob,  she  broke  off  and, 
flinging  herself  down,  began  touching 
the  great  broken  body  here  and  there, 
tending  it  softly,  pushing  the  hair  from 
the  forehead,  brushing  the  coat,  and 
with  her  coarse  apron  wiping  the  face. 


'You  knowed  yer  mammy  'd  take 
keer  of  you,  didn't  yer,  little  boy?' 
she  whispered.  '  You  was  runnin'  home 
through  ther  dark  to  yer  mammy, 
wasn't  you?  Oh!'  she  burst  out,  dis- 
tractedly, 'it's  er  lie!  It's  all  er  lie, 
I  tell  yer!  Deef  children  can't  learn! 
It's  er  lie  they  tell  ter  git  'em  fooled 
erway  from  their  mammies.  It 's  er 
lie!  Erliel' 

'  Ca'line,  they  kin  learn  when  they 's 
little!'  All  at  once  her  husband  who 
had  been  weeping  beside  his  son  stopped 
crying.  'They  kin  learn  when  they's 
little,  Ca'line!'  he  persisted,  his  voice 
sharp  with  pleading.  'Make  him  talk 
—  show  her!'  he  commanded  sudden- 
ly, whirling  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
pointing  to  Webster.  '  Make  that  there 
little  feller  talk.' 

Mr.  Lincoln  hesitated.  It  seemed 
too  cruel  to  show  the  mother  what  her 
misdirected  love  and  ignorance  had 
cost  her  son;  but  there  was  such  a 
wrung  intensity  in  the  little  man's 
voice,  and  in  his  tear-disfigured  face, 
and  he  cried  so  insistently,  '  Make  him 
talk!  make  him  talk!'  that  the  Super- 
intendent could  not  but  comply.  Draw- 
ing Webster  over  to  him,  he  put  him 
through  some  of  his  familiar  questions. 

'How  old  are  you?  What  is  your 
name?  Have  you  a  sister?  Have  you 
a  brother?' 

And  putting  his  small  cold  hands 
into  Mr.  Lincoln's,  and  raising  his 
quivering  face  to  the  latter's,  Webster 
made  a  faithful  attempt  to  control  his 
voice.  He  was  white  and  distraught, 
and  his  eyes  wavered  constantly  in  the 
direction  of  his  dead  friend,  but  obedi- 
ent as  always,  he  did  his  best. 

'  I  am  ten  years  ou'ld.  I  haf  no  sis- 
ter. I  haf  no  bro'ther.'  His  replies 
came  as  he  read  the  questions  from  the 
Superintendent's  lips. 

'I  told  you  they  could  learn  if  they 
was  sent  to  school  early!  I  told  you 
they  could  learn,  Ca'line!'  the  little 
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man's  sobbing  and  pleading  broke  out. 

'He  ain't  deef!  That  ain't  er  deef 
child  like  mine! '  she  cried  passionately. 

'He  is  stone  deaf,  he  can't  hear  a 
word,'  Mr.  Lincoln  returned. 

She  looked  at  Webster  a  moment 
longer  as  he  went  patiently  on  through 
his  sentences,  and  at  last  conviction 
grew  in  her  eyes. 

'Sonny!  Sonny!'  she  cried,  putting 
her  face  down  close  to  Christopher's, 
and  caressing  him  pitifully,  'O  little 
boy,  I  reckon  yer  mammy's  love  ruin- 
ed yer!  I  would  n't  let  you  go  to  school 
—  I  thought  nobody  could  do  for  you 
like  yer  mammy  —  O  sonny  — ' 

Suddenly,  little  old  Webster  broke 
away  from  Mr.  Lincoln  and  going  over, 
touched  the  mother,  and,  pointing  to 
Christopher's  locked  hands,  copied  the 
sign  of  the  dead  fingers. 

'Fr-r-riend,'  he  said,  carefully,  —  it 
was  a  word  he  had  early  learned  to  say, 
— '  my  fr-r-riend, '  and  burst  into  tears. 

Answering  tears  flashed  up  in  the 
mother's  passionate  eyes.  'Was  he 
your  friend,  little  honey?'  she  said, 
brokenly,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  apron. 

'Ca'line  they  kin  learn  when  they's 
little,'  her  husband's  distracted  plead- 
ing began  again. 

She  silenced  him  with  a  gesture,  and 
staggering  blindly  to  her  feet,  went  over 
to  her  huddled  group  of  children,  and 
drew  from  the  midst  of  them  a  beauti- 
ful sturdy  little  boy  of  about  six  years. 


'Take  him!'  she  panted.  'Take  him 
'fore  his  mammy's  love  ruins  him 
too—' 

'Another  deaf  child?'  Mr.  Lincoln 
cried. 

'Yes  — yes!  My  little  baby  child! 
My  oldest  an'  my  youngest,  both  deef. 
I  'lowed  never  to  let  my  baby  go,  but 
now  — '  A  rush  of  tears  cut  her  short. 
'  Mammy  's  got  to  let  you  go  —  she's 
got  to  let  her  baby  go,'  she  sobbed  to 
the  child.  Taking  his  small  hand  she 
placed  it  in  Webster's.  'You  be  good 
to  him  —  you  learn  him,  honey,'  she 
implored. 

Nobody  ever  called  on  little  old  Web- 
ster in  vain.  His  stricken  face  relaxed 
now  into  a  smile,  greeting  this  new 
friendship  that  had  flowered  out  of  the 
one  so  tragically  broken.  The  little  boy 
hung  back  a  moment,  his  big  mute  eyes 
questioning  the  other.  Then,  suddenly, 
his  face  broke  into  a  copy  of  Webster's 
own  smile,  he  made  a  little  chuckling 
inarticulate  sound,  and  snuggled  his 
small  body  confidingly  up  against  the 
other. 

And  little  old  Webster,  all  uncon- 
scious that  he  had  been  the  means  of 
rescuing  this  child  from  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  lives  which  the  world  has 
to  offer,  —  that  of  an  uneducated  deaf 
mute,  —  took  the  little  boy's  soft  fin- 
gers and  began  at  once  to  shape  them 
into  the  sign  that  Christopher's  had 
died  in  —  the  little  sign  for  friend. 
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FROM  that  remote  time  when  com- 
merce had  its  origin,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent, there  has  existed  a  strenuous 
inter-group  struggle  for  commercial  su- 
premacy. For  more  than  two  thousand 
years  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  its 
environs  were  the  centre  of  the  con- 
flict; and,  in  fact,  until  the  era  of  geo- 
graphical discovery,  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  the  battle- 
ground included  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  globe.  The  rivalry  for  first  place 
in  what  we  now  consider  the  world's 
trade  is  confined,  therefore,  to  a  period 
of  only  four  hundred  years.  This  peri- 
od has  been  marked  by  the  rise  and  fall 
of  relatively  few  competitors,  for  at  no 
time  have  there  been  many  rivals  in 
the  field.  After  the  Discoveries  Period 
a  hundred  years  passed  before  the 
claims  of  the  Portuguese  and  Span- 
iards to  a  monopoly  of  the  transoceanic 
trade  were  successfully  contested.  But, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  both  na- 
tions dropped  out  of  the  race,  and  Hol- 
land, France,  and  England  came  into 
prominence.  The  outcome  of  their 
bitter  struggle  was  that  eventually 
England  triumphed;  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  she 
stood  commercially  supreme. 

In  the  light  of  history,  however,  the 
retention  of  commercial  advantage  ad- 
mits of  great  uncertainty :  the  suprem- 
acy of  Great  Britain  herself  has  been 
threatened.  She  is  not  face  to  face 


with  commercial  decadence;  her  trade 
is  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  it  contin- 
ues to  expand;  she  still  remains  the 
'commercial  heart'  of  the  world.  But 
two  entirely  new  competitors  —  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  —  recent- 
ly have  come  rapidly  into  the  fore- 
ground. At  the  present  time  both  are 
experiencing  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial expansion  through  which  Great 
Britain,  in  her  earlier  economic  evolu- 
tion, passed  many  decades  ago.  The 
marvelous  achievements  of  science  and 
their  application  to  the  arts  have  re- 
cently made  such  rapid  strides  that 
the  material  development  of  both  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  has  pro- 
ceeded at  an  unprecedented  rate.  And 
one  of  the  most  manifest  signs  of  this 
development  is  that  during  the  last  four 
decades  the  foreign  trade  of  both  coun- 
tries has  grown  to  huge  proportions. 

In  many  respects  the  rise  of  Ger- 
many as  an  industrial  and  commercial 
power  in  less  than  half  a  century 
stands  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Within  the  past  forty 
years,  her  foreign  trade  has  increased 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent,  so  that  it  has  appropriately  been 
styled  the  marvel  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Naturally,  such  a  phenome- 
nal development  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  English 
statesmen  and  business  men.  The  situ- 
ation has  been  keenly  analyzed  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Whelpley,  who  states  that  'in 
this  great  total  of  Germany's  trade, 
and  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has 
risen  to  its  present  volume  and  value 
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lies  the  reason  for  the  anti-German 
agitation  in  England.  On  the  surface, 
this  antagonism  is  political  and  relates 
to  armaments,  but  its  roots  lie  in  the 
trade  of  the  world,  and  it  is  fed  upon 
commercial  rivalry.* 

Until  the  United  States  had  become 
so  strong  commercially  that  she  must 
needs  be  reckoned  with  as  a  rival,  the 
sole  competitors  for  first  place  in  the 
world's  trade  had  been  European  na- 
tions. And  it  should  not  be  overlook- 
ed that,  even  in  the  twentieth  century, 
Europe  still  remains  the  great  centre  of 
commerce,  just  as  it  is  the  centre  of 
the  world's  politics  and  culture.  But 
three  centuries  of  colonial  and  nation- 
al life  have  brought  such  far-reaching 
changes  in  our  economic  organization 
that  we  have  been  brought  into  new 
business  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  manifestations  of 
this  transformation  is  the  recent 
growth  of  our  foreign  trade.  During 
the  last  forty  years  it  has  increased  in 
value  from  a  little  over  eight  hundred 
million  dollars  annually  to  upwards  of 
four  billions. 

Moreover,  other  countries  than  those 
already  mentioned  have  shared  in  this 
great  commercial  development, — with 
the  result  that,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  world's  foreign  commerce 
has  more  than  doubled.  In  1912,  it 
amounted  to  over  thirty-seven  billions 
of  dollars,  and  fully  one  half  of  this  to- 
tal is  to  be  credited  to  five  countries 
—  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Holland. 
The  commanding  position  of  any  one 
of  the  first  three  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  its  present-day  foreign  commerce 
surpasses  that  of  the  whole  world  only 
sixty  years  ago. 

This  enormous  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  growth  of  increasingly  keen  compe- 
tition in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is 
now  understood  that,  in  order  to  secure 


the  best  results  in  selling  goods  abroad, 
no  possible  expedient  may  be  over- 
looked. A  nation's  foreign  commerce 
can  no  more  look  after  itself  than  can 
the  business  of  a  private  individual.  In 
either  case,  neglect  or  carelessness  in 
method  means  nothing  but  disaster. 
There  is  but  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion —  *  How  shall  a  nation  get  foreign 
business?'  and  that  is  —  'Let  the  na- 
tion go  after  it.'  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  '  the  mere  sale  of  manufactured 
merchandise  ...  is  positive  proof  that 
behind  that  sale  there  has  been  an  in- 
telligent persistent  effort  to  secure  the 
market.' 

Not  only  are  the  three  great  com- 
petitors —  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States  —  bend- 
ing their  efforts  toward  the  expansion 
of  their  foreign  commerce,  but  the 
lesser  rivals  are  giving  more  and  more 
attention  to  the  matter.  In  fact,  in 
viewing  the  present-day  situation  with 
respect  to  the  world's  foreign  com- 
merce, the  most  noticeable  phenome- 
non is  the  strenuous  effort  which  is  now 
being  put  forth  by  each  one  of  the  im- 
portant commercial  nations  to  fortify 
itself  against  the  inroads  of  rivals,  and 
to  increase  to  still  greater  proportions 
its  foreign  trade. 

Let  us  now  examine  these  activities 
among  the  three  great  rivals  so  that 
we  may  appreciate  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  nations  are  going  about 
to  equip  themselves,  the  better  to  con- 
trol the  markets  of  the  world. 


II.    THE   UNITED    KINGDOM 

With  regard  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  her  enormous  for- 
eign commerce,  which  in  1912  amount- 
ed to  almost  five  and  one-half  billion 
dollars,  has  been  built  up  without  any 
considerable  amount  of  direct  assist- 
ance from  the  government.  Indirectly, 
however,  through  the  influence  of  dip-- 
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lomatic  and  certain  other  officials,  the 
way  has  been  prepared  somewhat  for 
the  trader.  The  English  business  man 
forced  his  way  into  the  world's  markets 
with  phenomenal  success;  but  this  was 
at  an  earlier  time,  when  national  com- 
petition in  business  affairs,  as  now  un- 
derstood, was  unknown.  Some  one  has 
termed  the  English  method  of  trad- 
ing, 'individualism  gone  mad.'  This  of 
course  was  hardly  a  fair  characteriza- 
tion; moreover,  in  recent  years,  con- 
ditions have  changed.  Prompted,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  organized  compe- 
tition of  successful  rivals,  the  govern- 
ment has  come  to  the  rescue.  The  con- 
sular service  has  been  requisitioned  to 
play  its  important  part  in  paving  the 
way  for  commerce;  the  Board  of  Trade, 
notably  through  its  Intelligence  Bu- 
reau, is  now  at  the  service  of  the  busi- 
ness man;  the  Association  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
recently  has  urged  the  government  to 
establish  a  Ministry  of  Commerce;  and 
all  along  the  line  there  are  evidences  of 
cooperation  between  business  interests 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  government 
on  the  other. 

But  it  is  toward  the  extension  of 
intercolonial  or  imperial  trade  that  the 
greatest  effort  is  now  being  directed. 
At  the  eighth  triennial  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  British 
Empire,  which  was  held  in  London 
in  1912,  at  which  every  part  of  the 
Empire  was  represented,  the  leading 
question  under  consideration  was  im- 
perial trade.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
favoring  penny  postage  for  the  whole 
empire;  an  'all  red '  cable  route,  bearing 
messages  at  a  nominal  rate,  and  with 
terminals  exclusively  on  British  terri- 
tory; a  uniform  system  of  weights, 
measures,  and  currency;  and  preferen- 
tial trade  within  the  Empire.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  proceedings  of  the  whole 
congress  establishes  the  point  that  the 
one  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 


the  over  three  hundred  delegates  was 
the  desire  to  increase  the  trade  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  over-sea 
dominions,  as  well  as  with  each  other. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  announced 
that  an  imperial  exhibit  will  be  held  in 
London  for  six  months  of  1915.  This 
has  been  promoted  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  commercial 
ties  between  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  British  Empire  can  be  made 
economically  self-sufficient. 

Another  proof  of  the  widespread  de- 
sire to  bring  all  parts  of  the  Empire  into 
a  closer  and  more  effective  commercial 
union  was  the  creation  in  1911  of  a 
British  Imperial  Trade  Commission. 
This  is  composed  of  six  members  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  one  member 
each  from  Canada,  Australia,  New- 
foundland, South  Africa  and  New  Zea- 
land. The. chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion is  Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  K.C.M.G., 
and  the  secretary  is  Mr.  Edward  John 
Harding,  who  succeeded  the  first  ap- 
pointee, Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  The  proposition  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  body  was  made 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  held  in  London  in  May  and 
June,  1911.  Immediately  steps  were 
taken  to  follow  out  this  suggestion, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  following  year  the  organization 
was  completed,  and  actual  work  was 
begun. 

Officially,  the  Commission  is  charged 
with  the  following  duties:  'To  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  Colony  of 
Newfoundland;  and,  further,  to  report 
upon  the  development  of  such  re- 
sources, whether  attained  or  attain- 
able; upon  the  facilities  which  exist  or 
may  be  created  for  the  production, 
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manufacture,  and  distribution  of  all 
articles  of  commerce  in  those  parts  of 
the  Empire;  upon  the  requirements  of 
each  such  part  and  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  matter  of  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials, and  the  available  sources  of 
such;  upon  the  trade  of  each  such  part 
of  the  Empire  with  the  other  parts, 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  world;  upon  the  extent, 
if  any,  to  which  the  mutual  trade  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  Empire  has  been  or 
is  being  affected  beneficially  or  other- 
wise by  the  laws  now  in  force,  other 
than  fiscal  laws;  and  generally  to  sug- 
gest any  methods,  consistent  always 
with  the  existing  fiscal  policy  of  each 
part  of  the  Empire,  by  which  the  trade 
of  each  part  with  the  others  and  with 
the  United  Kingdom  may  be  improved 
and  extended.' 

It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  the 
Commission  will  be  completed  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference which  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Canada  in  1914.  Already  a  partial 
report  has  been  submitted,  and  the 
final  draft  is  now  being  awaited  with 
the  keenest  interest. 

It  should  also  be  stated,  in  passing, 
that  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
is  not  without  significance  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  imperial  trade.  In  its  exhi- 
bition galleries  are  illustrated  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  resources  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  Empire.  For 
example,  the  tea  industry  of  India  is 
shown  in  completion,  from  the  work  in 
the  gardens  to  the  exportation  of  the 
products  in  the  manufactured  state. 
Samples  of  the  leading  grades  of  tea 
are  exhibited;  photographs  and  models 
illustrate  the  processes  of  manufacture; 
tea-chests  used  in  the  export  trade  are 
to  be  found;  and  diagrams  are  present- 
ed illustrating  the  growth  of  the  indus- 
try. Likewise,  sugar  cultivation  and 
its  manufacture  are  exhibited,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  representative  indus- 


tries from  practically  every  part  of  the 
Empire. 

In  many  respects,  however,  the  most 
significant  activity  designed  to  pro- 
mote, in  its  largest  aspects,  the  trade  of 
the  Empire  was  the  creation  in  1911  of 
a  British  Imperial  Council  of  Com- 
merce. There  are,  within  the  Empire, 
some  five  hundred  chambers  of  com- 
merce, boards  of  trade,  and  organiza- 
tions of  a  similar  nature.  But  it  was 
observed  that,  in  reality,  there  was  no 
connecting  link  between  these  various 
bodies  by  which  team-work  could  be 
assured  in  matters  of  commercial  pol- 
icy. Accordingly,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1910  and  1911,  formal  approval  was 
given  to  a  scheme  to  federate  the 
various  business  men's  organizations 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  idea 
originated,  it  is  said,  at  the  seventh 
Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  Empire,  held  in  Sydney  in  1909. 
The  plan  was  submitted  to  the  various 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  whole 
British  dominions  for  their  approval. 
The  outcome  of  all  the  negotiation  was 
that  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce called  a  meeting  for  July  5, 1911, 
which  was  'representative  of  British 
commercial  interests,  not  only  within 
the  Empire,  but  throughout  the  world.' 
A  resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
approving  the  formation  of  an  organi- 
zation to  be  known  as  '  The  British  Im- 
perial Council  of  Commerce.' 

In  no  sense  is  it  an  official  body 
representative  of  the  government,  but 
it  is  an  entirely  voluntary  association 
whose  members  are  the  various  British 
chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  or- 
ganizations, located  either  within  the 
Empire  or  elsewhere.  The  function  of 
this  Council  is  'to  act  as  a  clearing- 
house for  commercial  information  and 
suggestions;  to  distribute  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  each  country's  needs  and 
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powers;  and  to  organize  and  give  effect 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Em- 
pire.' Very  little  has  been  done,  as  yet, 
except  to  perfect  the  organization,  but 
it  is  believed  that  this  new  body  will  be 
instrumental  in  securing  official  recog- 
nition, without  undue  delay,  of  such 
large  matters  of  commercial  policy  as 
are  endorsed  by  British  business  men 
everywhere. 

in.    GERMANY 

In  contrast  with  the  English  system 
of  foreign-trade  extension  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was,  until  recently,  so  un- 
aided by  the  government  as  to  have 
been  somewhat  inaccurately  described 
as  individualism  gone  mad,'  is  the 
paternalistic  system  of  the  Germans. 
With  them,  the  work  of  promoting  for- 
eign commerce  has  been  carried  on  in 
a  thoroughly  practical  and  systematic 
manner;  and  this  applies  alike  to  the 
efforts  of  private  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, trade-promoting  institutions,  and 
the  government  itself.  But  the  one 
characteristic  of  the  trade-organization 
of  Germany  which  makes  more  toward 
efficiency  than  anything  else  is  the 
cooperation  which  exists  between  the 
government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
business  interests,  on  the  other.  This  is 
manifested  in  numerous  ways,  of  which 
a  few  may  be  considered  here. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  commission  was 
created,  known  as  the  Imperial  Con- 
sultative Board  for  the  Elaboration 
of  Commercial  Measures.  It  was  de- 
signed for  the  express  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  connecting  link  between  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Commerce,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  semi-official  and 
public  business  organizations,  on  the 
other.  Of  the  thirty-two  members,  it 
was  arranged  that  half  should  be  ap- 
pointed directly  by  the  Chancellor,  and 
that  he  also  should  appoint  the  rest 
of  the  members,  although  the  German 
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Agricultural  Association,  the  German 
Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Central  Association  of  German 
Industry  should  share  among  them- 
selves the  control  of  the  nominations. 

The  work  of  this  body  has  been  va- 
ried and  important.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  German  tariff  which  went  into 
effect  a  few  years  after  the  formation 
of  the  Imperial  Consultative  Board,  it 
took  the  leading  part.  It  carried  on 
exhaustive  investigations  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  shedding  light  upon 
tariff  questions,  and  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  services  of  over  two 
thousand  technical  experts  in  drawing 
up  the  schedules.  Furthermore,  it  was 
this  same  body  which  'virtually  took 
an  industrial  and  commercial  census  of 
the  country,  and  elaborated  for  the  use 
of  the  government  an  enormous  mass 
of  data  which  showed  in  detail  the 
trade  of  Germany  with  the  various  for- 
eign countries  in  every  line  of  business, 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
in  Germany  and  the  respective  coun- 
tries, and  the  amount  of  protection 
required  to  meet  foreign  competition.' 
Other  activities  have  consisted  in  ac- 
cumulating, at  first  hand,  such  inform- 
ation as  is  necessary  for  the  intelligent 
making  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
a  foreign  country.  Although  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Board  with  the  govern- 
ment have  been  merely  advisory,  it  has 
contributed  much  toward  moulding 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  nation. 

Of  far-reaching  and  vital  import- 
ance to  the  German  merchant  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade,  have  been  the 
various  classes  of  experts  which  the 
government  maintains  at  certain  con- 
sulates. At  the  present  time,  commer- 
cial experts  are  stationed  at  New  York, 
St.  Petersburg,  Calcutta,  Johannes- 
burg, Sydney,  Shanghai,  Yokohama, 
Valparaiso,  Chicago,  Mexico  City,  Bu- 
charest, and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Forestry 
and  agricultural  experts  are  to  be  found 
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at  Christiania,  London,  St.  Petersburg, 
Rome,  Buenos  Aires,  Chicago,  Mon- 
treal, and  a  few  other  centres.  In  1912, 
the  Imperial  budget  contained  appro- 
priations amounting  to  nearly  $120,000, 
for  the  support  of  all  such  experts,  who 
together  with  the  members  of  the  effi- 
cient consular  service  keep  the  nation 
constantly  advised  upon  all  business 
matters,  the  world  over,  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  German  traders. 

The  Imperial  government  prepares 
and  distributes  all  sorts  of  literature 
beneficial  to  those  interested  in  the  ex- 
port trade.  This  work  is  in  charge  of 
a  special  department  of  the  Imperial 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  called  'Han- 
delspolitische  Abtheilung,'  —  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce, — which  is  presid- 
ed over  by  a  director.  Assisting  him 
are  several  so-called  councilors,  each 
in  charge  of  a  special  line  of  work.  A 
corps  of  competent  clerks  attends  to  all 
routine  matters,  so  that  the  council- 
ors have  their  full  time  for  study.  In- 
formation is  furnished  regularly  from 
numerous  sources,  including  German 
and  foreign  publications,  and  confiden- 
tial reports  and  memoranda  submitted 
by  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps; 
by  commercial,  agricultural,  and  forest- 
ry experts;  by  chambers  of  commerce; 
and  by  other  official  and  private  bod- 
ies. Each  item  finds  its  way  into  the 
specialized  file  of  some  one  of  the  coun- 
cilors, and  then  the  problem  is  to  get 
either  this  information,  or  generaliza- 
tions based  thereon,  into  the  hands  of 
business  men.  Accordingly,  various 
publications  are  issued,  of  which  only 


one  or  two  need  be  mentioned  here. 

Nachrichten  fur  Handel  und  Indus- 
trie is  published  about  three  times  a 
week,  on  the  average,  and  contains  ex- 
tracts from  the  reports  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers,  from  the 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  forestry 
experts,  as  well  as  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  The  aim  is  to  include  only 
such  information  as  will  be  of  imme- 
diate service  to  the  practical  business 
man.  Deutsches  Handelsarchiv  is  issued 
less  often,  and  contains  data  which, 
though  similar  to  those  just  described, 
are  of  more  permanent  value.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  publications  available 
to  all  interested,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  information,  strictly  of  a  private 
nature,  given  out  by  the  Imperial  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior.  For  example,  in 
1911  there  were  printed  and  forwarded 
to  the  business  men's  organizations, 
some  55,000  copies  of  private  publica- 
tions —  these  being  available  neither 
to  the  public  press  nor  to  foreigners. 

Another  instance  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  busi- 
ness interests,  designed  to  expand  for- 
eign commerce,  is  found  in  an  examina- 
tion of  railway  rates.  The  lines  owned 
by  the  federal  states  give  a  substantial 
reduction  in  freight  rates  on  shipments 
from  interior  points  to  the  seaboard, 
when  the  goods  are  to  be  exported. 
The  significance  of  these  rebates  is 
shown  by  selecting,  at  random,  a  few 
items  from  a  schedule  reported  by 
Consul-General  Thackara  while  sta- 
tioned at  Berlin,  which  will  be  found  i 
the  table  below. 


FREIGHT  RATE  PER  METRIC  TON  ON  SEVERAL  CLASSES  OF  GOODS  ON  GERMAN 
RAILWAYS  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 


' 


From  To  Class  of  Goods  Normal  rate 

Cologne  Hamburg  Copper  goods,  lead  blocks  $6.58 

Zinc  in  sheets,  etc.  4.86 

Cotton  goods  6.38 

Machinery  &  machine  parts  4.86 

Frankfort  Bremen  Machines  &  ironwares  6.00 

Lubeck  "       "  "  6.47 

Hamburg  Iron  products  4.71 


Export  rate 
$3.14 
3.17 
3.64 
2.52 
3.07 
3.31 
1.67 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the 
export  rate  is,  roughly  speaking,  one 
half  the  regular  rate  on  domestic  ship- 
ments. The  importance  to  the  export 
merchant  of  such  reductions,  and  the 
stimulus  thus  given  to  foreign  trade, 
are  too  obvious  to  necessitate  further 
discussion. 

The  German  banking  system,  with  its 
widespread  establishment  of  branches 
in  foreign  countries,  renders  valuable 
assistance  to  the  export  trade.  Not 
that  the  banks  accomplish  a  substan- 
tial saving  of  foreign  exchange,  but  the 
services  which  they  render  their  cus- 
tomers, though  immeasurable  in  dollars 
and  cents,  is,  nevertheless,  important. 
For  example,  they  furnish  gratuitously 
such  information  respecting  trade  con- 
ditions in  those  countries  where  their 
branches  are  established  as  their  cus- 
tomers request.  In  the  home  office, 
there  are  kept  special  files,  exhaustively 
indexed,  containing  detailed  and  ac- 
curate information  concerning  foreign 
trade-openings,  the  actual  conditions 
of  local  trade,  and  all  kinds  of  commer- 
cial, financial,  and  industrial  informa- 
tion culled  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth.  These  data  are  always  at  the 
service  of  the  export  merchant  or  man- 
ufacturer, who  often  uses  them  to  his 
material  advantage.  A  practical  illus- 
tration of  this,  also  reported  by  Consul- 
General  Thackara  while  still  at  Berlin, 
may  be  repeated  here. 

If  a  German  manufacturer  of  laun- 
dry machines  should  desire  to  enter  the 
South  American  field,  Buenos  Aires,  for 
example,  he  would  inquire  at  his  bank 
for  information  as  to  the  prospect  of 
such  a  venture.  In  all  probability,  the 
data  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  main 
office,  but,  if  they  are  not  there,  the 
bank  at  once  gets  into  communication 
with  the  manager  of  its  branch  in  Bue- 
nos Aires.  The  desired  information  is 
forwarded  to  the  head  office,  and  hand- 
ed over  to  the  inquirer.  It  will  cover 


such  points  as  the  actual  state  of  the 
laundry  business  at  Buenos  Aires;  the 
number  of  plants  in  operation;  whether 
or  not  the  laundries  do  good  work;  the 
schedule  of  prices,  number  of  patrons, 
character  of  the  water  used,  and  so 
on.  If  the  manufacturer  decides  that 
the  opening  is  a  promising  one,  he  will 
probably  visit  the  field  in  person.  The 
bank  will  recommend  to  him  for  his 
foreign  representative  a  reliable  firm; 
and,  when  the  branch  business  once  is 
installed,  the  bank  continues  to  help 
in  its  extension.  The  mere  fact  that 
there  is  a  well-equipped  German  bank- 
ing institution  in  the  city  is  a  highly 
important  factor  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  business. 

IV.    THE   UNITED   STATES 

In  our  own  country,  because  pro- 
blems of  internal  development  were 
considered  as  of  primary  importance, 
those  which  had  to  do  with  the  exten- 
sion of  foreign  trade  were,  until  recent 
years,  of  comparatively  little  concern. 
But  the  rapid  material  development  of 
the  United  States  during  the  last  few 
decades  has  wrought  such  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  economic  organization 
that  questions  of  external  expansion 
have  come  rapidly  into  the  foreground. 
The  extraordinary  growth  of  our  for- 
eign trade  within  this  period  already 
has  been  emphasized.  In  seeking  out 
the  causes  for  the  development  of  a 
conscious  movement  for  its  further  ex- 
pansion, one  of  far  greater  significance 
than  rapid  growth  is  found  in  the 
changing  character  of  the  exports.  Un- 
til recently  these  consisted  primarily 
of  foodstuffs  and  raw  .materials,  and, 
since  they  could  always  find  a  ready 
market,  there  was  no  need  of  organized 
effort  to  expand  our  commerce.  But 
now  all  this  has  changed :  manufactures 
constitute  nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  value 
of  our  exports,  as  compared  with  twen- 
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ty  per  cent  only  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  sell  these 
goods  in  competition  with  such  emi- 
nently successful  traders  in  manufac- 
tured wares  as  the  British  and  Ger- 
mans. In  order  to  compete  successfully, 
no  possible  expedient  may  be  over- 
looked, and,  happily,  a  good  start  has 
been  made  jn  solving  the  problem  of 
the  expansion  of  foreign  trade.  Some 
of  the  movements  in  progress  will  now 
be  considered. 

The  efficiency  of  the  consular  service 
is  of  vital  concern  to  our  foreign  trad- 
ing interests;  and  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked, in  passing,  that  the  diplomatic 
officers  also  render  considerable  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  trade.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  however,  to 
measure  the  value  of  the  work  of  con- 
suls, because  much  of  their  aid  in  win- 
ning foreign  markets  is  indirect.  They 
are  known,  for  example,  to  be  instru- 
mental in  paving  the  way  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  traveling  agents  of  Amer- 
ican firms,  and  they  do  this,  in  large 
part,  by  maintaining  a  cordial  relation- 
ship between  our  people  and  those  of 
foreign  countries,  where  the  consuls  are 
stationed.  In  many  instances,  they  are 
able  to  assist  the  trained  agents  in  plac- 
ing the  orders.  If  space  permitted,  a 
large  number  of  instances  of  actual 
trade-extension,  due  either  to  the  direct 
or  to  the  indirect  influence  of  our  con- 
suls, could  be  mentioned. 

It  was  a  conscious  recognition  of  this 
assistance,  and  a  realization  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  an  effective  corps  of 
intelligent  workers  in  the  service,  that 
prompted  the  business  men's  organ- 
izations to  clamor  for  consular  reform. 
The  contest  was  waged  for  several 
years,  until,  finally,  the  victory  for 
merit  and  efficiency  was  won  when 
Congress  passed  a  remedial  act  in  1906. 
Prior  to  that  date,  the  system  was  still 
'in  politics/  the  inefficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice as  a  whole  was  generally  recog- 


nized, and,  because  of  its  personnel,  it 
was  incapable  of  assisting  in  the  devel- 
opment of  foreign  trade.  In  the  words 
of  one  who  stood  high  in  the  executive 
offices  of  the  United  States,  the  consu- 
lar offices  'were  filled  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  ranging  from  dis- 
tinguished litterateurs,  military  men, 
and  retired  statesmen,  to  ward  politi- 
cians, bankrupt  business  men,  profes- 
sional failures,  individuals  in  quest  of  a 
genial  climate,  and  adventurers  of  va- 
rious kinds.'  In  the  selection  of  new  of- 
fice-holders, the  ultimate  test  of  fitness 
was  political  influence.  No  matter  how 
well  or  how  poorly  the  duties  were  be- 
ing performed,  there  was  a  notorious 
insecurity  of  office.  When  a  new  polit- 
ical party  was  hoisted  into  the  saddle, 
dismissals  by  the  wholesale  were  the 
regular  order  of  the  day.  It  is  stated 
that,  on  one  occasion,  thirty  out  of  a 
total  of  thirty-five  consuls-general,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  out  of  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  con- 
suls of  the  first  class,  and  a  majority 
of  the  minor  officials  were  all  ousted 
from  office  in  less  than  a  year.  Such  in- 
security could  not  fail  to  demoralize 
utterly. 

In  striking  contrast  are  the  condi- 
tions which  have  prevailed  since  1906. 
Entrance  to  the  service  is  conditioned 
on  the  passing  of  a  rigid  examination 
in  a  number  of  prescribed  subjects, 
of  which  several  bear  directly  upon 
commerce  and  practical  business  af- 
fairs. The  original  appointment  is  made 
to  one  of  the  lower  grades,  and  pro- 
motion to  a  higher  grade  is  based  upon 
merit.  In  the  Department  of  State,  an 
efficiency  record  is  kept,  and  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  computing  effi- 
ciency is  the  nature  of  one's  activities, 
such  as  in  reporting  upon  trade  rela- 
tions. Here  is  a  powerful  incentive  to 
consular  officials  to  exert  their  best  ef- 
forts in  serving  that  section  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  which  is  concerned  with 
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foreign  commerce.  Although  the  con- 
sular law  of  1906  did  not  cover  all 
the  points  on  which  reform  had  been 
urged,  its  deficiencies  were  at  once  pro- 
vided for  by  executive  orders,  and, 
happily,  successive  presidents  have 
continued  them  in  force.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  personnel  of  the  ser- 
vice has  greatly  improved,  and  the  bus- 
iness interests  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  consular  service  is  now  a  powerful 
ally  in  the  extension  of  foreign  trade. 
That  it  is  being  utilized  to  advantage 
each  successive  year  by  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  firms  is  ample  proof  of 
this  statement. 

In  other  respects  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  been  concerned  in  marshal- 
ing its  forces  and  bringing  them  to  the 
assistance  of  our  business  men.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  reorganization  of  the 
State  Department  was  undertaken. 
There  were  created  Divisions  of  Latin- 
America,  Far  Eastern,  Near  Eastern, 
and  Western  European  affairs,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  man  these  divisions 
with  officials  familiar  with  both  polit- 
ical and  commercial  conditions  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  assigned. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  how- 
ever, is  the  one  which  has  potentiali- 
ties for  the  promotion  of  our  foreign 
trade  greater  than  those  possessed  by 
any  other  department,  but  only  to  a 
limited  degree  has  it  yet  proved  to  be  a 
promotive  force.  At  the  present  day, 
it  is  the  centre  of  interest  and  activity. 
This  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
spirit  of  Secretary  Redfield,  who,  in  as- 
suming his  duties,  is  reported  to  have 
stated : '  The  most  emphatic  conviction 
with  which  I  have  taken  u.p  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  Commerce  pertains  to 
our  foreign  trade.  ...  It  is  most  grati- 
fying to  see  that  this  is  increasing  year 
by  year.  The  energies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  must  be  directed 
toward  stimulating  those  increases, 
thus  rendering  an  enduring  service  to 


American  business.'  The  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  ag- 
gressively carrying  out  the  ideas  here 
expressed,  yet  its  work  is  capable  of  al- 
most indefinite  expansion.  This  must 
be  conditioned,  however,  upon  two  in- 
dispensable factors  —  money  and  men. 
Larger  appropriations  are  necessary  be- 
fore it  will  be  possible  to  collect,  organ- 
ize, and  distribute  information  of  value 
to  our  exporters  as  rapidly  and  effi- 
ciently as  such  work  is  done  in  Germany. 

Within  recent  years,  business  men's 
organizations,  both  local  and  national, 
have  been  working  upon  the  problem 
of  enlarging  our  markets.  Although  in- 
dividual firms,  whose  members  consti- 
tute these  various  associations,  know 
better  than  others  that  success  in  the 
export  field  depends  primarily  upon 
their  own  well-directed  and  persistent 
efforts,  as  well  as  those  of  efficient 
traveling  salesmen,  nevertheless  they 
realize  that  there  are  problems  of  pol- 
icy worthy  of  united  effort.  This  is  at- 
tested by  an  examination  of  the  recent 
activities  of  numerous  commercial  as- 
sociations. 

In  the  case  of  local  business  men's  or- 
ganizations, there  are  many  instances 
of  the  formation  of  foreign  trade  bu- 
reaus, export  committees,  and  the  like. 
Two  years  ago,  an  important  depart- 
ure was  made  by  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce,  when  it  engaged 
for  the  South  American  field  an  expert 
agent,  conversant  with  the  languages 
and  trade  conditions  in  South  America. 
A  branch  office  was  opened  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  *  profitable  commercial  con- 
nections'  have  resulted.  Again,  it  is 
reported  that  plans  are  well  under  way 
for  the  establishment  in  New  York 
City  of  a  high  class  College  of  Com- 
merce, where  business  may  be  taught 
as  a  profession;  and,  it  is  said,  that 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  largely  responsible  for  this  import- 
ant action. 
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But  the  activities  of  certain  national 
bodies  are  also  of  significance.  For  ex- 
ample, the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  ever  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1895,  has  been  unceasing  in  its 
efforts  to  cultivate  commercial  rela- 
tions with  other  countries,  as  well  as  to 
promote  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  nation.  Among  its  first  acts  was 
the  appointment  of  trade-commission- 
ers to  travel  abroad  in  search  of  foreign 
markets.  Gradually  there  was  built  up 
at  its  headquarters  a  foreign  depart- 
ment comprising  a  number  of  bureaus 
which,  apart  from  the  actual  purchase 
and  sale  of  goods,  cover  nearly  all 
aspects  of  the  export  business.  There 
are  bureaus  of  information,  translation, 
credit  reports,  collections,  patents  and 
trade-marks,  publicity,  and  interna- 
tional freight.  Its  latest  activity,  de- 
signed to  increase  American  foreign 
trade,  was  the  opening  in  November 
last  of  an  export  trade  school  in  New 
York  City,  under  the  direction  of  the 
foreign  trade  and  banking  expert  of 
the  Association.  The  American  Manu- 
facturers' Export  Association,  though 
a  much  younger  body,  is  fulfilling  its 
original  pledge  —  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote the  business  and  commercial  re- 
lations between  American  manufac- 
turers and  foreign  nations;  and  it  is 
extremely  active  in  almost  every  phase 
of  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  national 
organizations,  as  well  as  of  the  For- 
eign Trade  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant 
movement  of  the  commercial  organiza- 
tions was  the  formation,  in  April,  1912, 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  came  into 
existence  at  a  national  commercial  con- 
ference, called  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  D.C. 
Seven  hundred  delegates  were  in  at- 
tendance, representing  three  hundred 


and  ninety-two  boards  of  trade,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  similar  associa- 
tions of  business  men,  from  practically 
every  state  in  the  union;  and  delegates 
were  present  from  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  from  the 
American  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Paris,  Brussels,  and  Constantinople. 
Although  government  officials  were  ac- 
tive in  arranging  the  conference,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  in  no  sense  a  gov- 
ernmental machine.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  created  to  serve  as  a  connecting 
link  between  Congress,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  American  business 
world,  on  the  other.  In  some  respects, 
it  is  analogous  to  the  British  Imperial 
Council  of  Commerce,  which  came  into 
existence  but  a  year  earlier;  and,  in 
general  purpose,  it  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  German  Imperial  Consultative 
Board,  both  of  which  have  already 
been  considered. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  perform  three 
general  functions.  It  is  to  act  as  a 
national  clearing-house  for  business 
opinion,  business  methods,  and  such  im- 
portant suggestions  of  individual  con- 
stituent organizations  as  will  be  helpful 
to  the  work  of  others.  It  will  furnish  a 
correlation  between  the  public  and  the 
Federal  government  which  hitherto  has 
been  lacking,  and  will  inform  the  pub- 
lic upon  the  activities  of  a  government 
which  now  is  highly  ramified  and  scien 
tifically  specialized.  And,  finally,  by 
means  of  a  referendum  vote,  it  will 
test  the  business  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try from  time  to  time  upon  import- 
ant matters  which  would  be  affected 
by  legislation.  The  Chamber  cannot 
give  support  to  either  side  of  any  ques- 
tion, however,  until  the  question  has 
been  submitted  to  all  of  the  constitu 
ent  members  for  approval.  Its  offici 
organ  is  The  Nation's  Business,  whi 
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fills  a  place  hitherto  unoccupied  by  any 
single  publication. 

Although  the  promotion  of  foreign 
commerce  is  but  one  of  several  broad 
lines  of  interest  of  the  new  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  there  are  indications  that 
this  will  be  an  important  feature  of 
its  work.  Soon  after  organization,  a 
number  of  committees  were  appointed 
to  consider  questions  of  foreign  trade. 
The  special  committee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  been  extreme- 
ly active  in  investigating  the  work  of 
the  various  bureaus,  and  in  framing 
its  report.  The  latter  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  ideas  of  Secretary  Redfield, 
,in  that  they  involve  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  broadening  the  scope  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, and  the  appointment  of  com- 
mercial attaches.  The  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  constituent  organizations 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a  re- 
ferendum vote.  This  was  overwhelm- 


ingly in  favor  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee. 

The  establishment  of  this  commer- 
cial clearing-house,  which  will  serve 
also  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
government  at  Washington  and  our 
largest  business  interests,  is  unques- 
tionably a  timely  move.  When  com- 
mercial legislation  is  pending,  the  pulse 
of  the  nation  may  be  taken  and  its 
record  submitted  to  the  government. 
The  future  contributions  of  this  body 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade,  supplemented  by  those  which 
are  bound  to  result  from  other  con- 
scious movements  in  behalf  of  our  ex- 
port trade,  should  result  in  enabling 
American  merchants  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  rivals.  Thus  will  the 
United  States,  with  her  abundant  and 
diversified  natural  resources,  be  as- 
sured of  occupying  a  high  place  among 
the  world's  great  commercial  nations. 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE  IN  RELIGION 


BY   BERNARD   IDDINGS   BELL 


The  composition  of  this  paper  was 
inspired  by  a  careful  and,  in  much,  a 
sympathetic  reading  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  novel,  The  Inside  of  the  Cup  ; 
although  it  is  in  no  sense  to  be  a  review 
of  that  book  or  a  criticism  of  its  author. 
It  is  significant  that  most  of  the  com- 
ment which  one  hears  upon  the  book  is 
concerned  with  its  religious  rather  than 
with  its  sociological  teachings;  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  the  author  has 


made  the  latter  the  more  prominent. 
This  is  a  bit  of  unconsciously  offered 
testimony  that  the  world  at  large  is 
still  a  great  deal  more  interested  in  reli- 
gion than  it  is  in  sociology. 

The  religious  significance  of  the  re- 
ception of  The  Inside  of  the  Cup,  how- 
ever, is  even  greater  than  this.  In  it  one 
finds  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the 
public  to  accept,  in  popular  form,  an 
utterance  of  the  belief  that  religion  to- 
day is  being  smothered  by  a  blanket  of 
inherited  dogma,  and  that  all  that  is 
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necessary  to  insure  men's  flowering  re- 
ligiously is  to  take  the  burden  of  that 
dogma  off  and  let  them  grow.  From 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  book 
has  been  greeted,  one  perceives  how 
many  people  there  are  who  welcome 
and  applaud  this  belief.  It  is  because 
the  present  writer  believes  that  this 
position  is  quite  unscientific,  quite  out 
of  accord  with  the  facts  of  life  as  they 
may  be  historically  observed,  that  this 
article  is  written.* 

The  whole  of  life  to-day  is  marked 
by  a  revolt  from  that  extreme  individ- 
ualism which  grew  out  of  the  decay  of 
feudal  controls.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  one  can  plainly  observe 
a  revulsion  —  current  in  almost  every 
realm  of  thought  and  action — from  a 
social  concept  of  life,  however  crude, 
to  an  individualistic  concept  of  life. 
The  development  of  a  philosophy  based 
upon  this  concept  was,  of  course,  grad- 
ual. In  practical  affairs,  in  economics, 
this  developing  individualism  reached 
full  expression  in  the  doctrine  of  Lais- 
sez-faire, as  enunciated  by  such  classic 
economists  as  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo, 
and  J.  S.  Mill.  These  men  and  their 
followers  voiced  a  demand  that  every 
individual  should  be  let  alone  to  fight 
out  his  economic  salvation  in  a  state  of 
unrestricted  competition.  They  made 
the  unit  the  individual  instead  of  the 
social  group.  Their  avowed  purpose 
was  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  de- 
mocracy of  mankind  to  hinder,  econom- 
ically, the  aims,  desires,  and  purposes 
of  any  person  within  that  democracy. 

When  the  rest  of  thought  became 
individualistic  in  this  way,  religion,  as 
one  who  perceives  the  unity  of  life 
might  expect,  became  individualistic 
too.  There  was  a  revolt,  not  merely 
from  group-control  of  the  individual  in 
secular  matters,  but  also  from  group- 
control  of  the  individual  in  matters 
religious.  The  man  who  thought  that 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  by  society  to 


do  as  he  saw  fit,  also,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  thought  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  believe  as  he  saw  fit.  If  he 
had  a  right  to  found  a  business  and  run 
it  as  he  liked,  he  had  an  equal  right  to 
found  a  religion  and  run  it  as  he  liked. 
He  would  have  his  conduct  controlled 
by  no  overweening  state;  neither  would 
he  have  his  religion  dictated  by  any  ex- 
ternal ecclesia.  Secularly  he  stood  suf- 
ficient unto  himself  alone.  Sacredly  he 
stood  likewise. 

The  result  was,  soon,  the  splitting  of 
Christendom  into  sects  and  yet  more 
sects.  If  every  man  were  sufficient  to 
himself  in  determining  religious  truth, 
the  possible  number  of  sects  was  limited 
only  by  the  number  of  individuals  in 
the  world.  The  one  thing  which  pre- 
vented this  tendency  from  developing 
at  once,  the  one  thing  which  held  people 
together,  was  their  devotion  to  a  com- 
mon fetich-book,  the  Bible.  When  at 
length  modern  scientific  criticism  had 
torn  the  Bible  from  its  fetich-throne 
and  restored  it  to  its  proper  place,  the 
state  of  religion  became  plain  as  a  state 
of  anarchy. 

Nothing  has  been  more  marked  in 
the  thought  of  the  last  twenty  years 
than  a  growing  rejection  of  this  indi- 
vidualism in  economic  and  political 
realms.  The  revolt  against  Laissez- 
faire,  ineffectually  voiced  by  Ruskin,  is 
now  assisted  in  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  economists.  Even  the  most  con- 
servative of  them  have  so  modified  the 
doctrine  as  to  have  made  it  almost  un- 
recognizable. This  revolt  has  been  due 
to  the  coming  of  humanity  to  its  senses, 
to  a  realization  that  in  placing  the  in- 
terests of  an  individual  above  those  of 
society  as  a  whole  it  denied  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  human  race,  a  law 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  that  race,  and 
so  deserved,  and  experienced,  calamity 
and  social  degeneration.  To-day,  most 
people  see  life  clearly  and  sanely  enough 
not  merely  to  know,  themselves,  that 
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the  social  group  as  a  whole  is  of  more 
importance  than  any  individuals  with- 
in it,  but  to  insist  more  and  more  on 
enforcing  that  judgment  upon  the  mi- 
nority who  still  do  not  believe  it.  Once 
more  the  race  seems  to  have  awaken- 
ed to  the  truth  that  its  advancement 
comes  best  and  quickest  from  an  ad- 
vance of  the  interests  of  the  whole 
group,  and  not  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  individuals  at  the  expense  of 
that  whole  group. 

In  the  realm  of  religion,  however, 
this  return  to  a  social  emphasis  has  not 
progressed  to  the  same  extent.  In  fact, 
it  has  hardly  begun.  The  demand  for 
the  abolition  of  dogma,  about  which 
one  hears  so  much,  is  the  logical  con- 
clusion toward  which  religion  has  been 
tending  ever  since  it  abandoned  the 
principle  of  socialized  control  of  the 
individual.  It  is  the  inevitable  end  of 
religion,  when  religion  is  considered 
with  the  individualistic  bias. 

The  strange,  the  almost  startling  in- 
congruity, about  our  modern  situation 
is  that  the  same  people  who  insist  on 
the  right  of  democracy  to  control  all  in- 
dividuals economically  are  the  very  ones 
who  are  loudest  in  their  demands  that 
the  democracy  control  no  individual  reli- 
giously. Thus  we  find  Mr.  Churchill, 
in  this  novel  of  his,  coupling  a  highly 
socialized  concept  of  economics  with  a 
diametrically  opposite,  individualized 
concept  of  religion.  The  same  man  who 
is  a  socialist  (in  the  larger  meaning  of 
that  term)  in  one  realm  of  thought  is 
an  individualist  in  another  realm  of 
thought;  and  not  only  that,  but  he 
seems  to  think  this  intellectual  incon- 
sistency the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  And  many,  many  people,  read- 
ing the  book,  applaud  it  vigorously, 
not  seeing,  apparently,  that  in  so  do- 
ing they  are  indulging  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  feats  of  mental  gym- 
nastics ever  known  in  the  history  of 
man.  Seemingly,  they  fail  to  see  that 


in  holding  at  the  same  time  these  dia- 
metrically opposed  positions  they  have 
accomplished  a  real  divorcement  be- 
tween things  secular  and  things  reli- 
gious such  as  the  arch-plutocrat  in 
the  novel  never  could  have  brought 
to  pass.  He  believed  as  he  chose,  and 
acted  as  he  chose,  and  he  admitted  the 
right  of  no  group,  political  or  ecclesias- 
tical, to  control  him.  He  at  least  was 
consistent. 

ii 

Is  it  not  astonishing  to  find  how 
many  people  there  are  who  mightily 
exaggerate  their  own  importance  in 
those  parts  of  life  which  are  deeper 
than  the  merely  material?  Is  it  not  as 
truly  pathetic  as  it  is  remarkable,  to 
observe  how  most  of  us  look  upon  our- 
selves, in  these  aspects  of  life,  as  beings 
apart  from  the  great  flow  of  human- 
ity, as  remarkable  and  extraordinary 
special  creations,  each  individually  of 
transcendent  importance  in  the  scheme 
of  the  universe?  And  is  it  not,  when 
we  come  to  think  of  it,  equally  pathetic 
to  see  how  each  generation,  in  these 
respects,  and  especially  our  own  gen- 
eration, exaggerates  its  importance  in 
the  age-long  world-development? 

Of  course  the  disparagement  of  dog- 
ma is  due  not  merely  to  the  individ- 
ualism of  individuals,  but  also  to  this 
individualism  of  generations.  How  com- 
mon this  larger  sort  of  individualism 
is!  To  hear  current  talk,  one  would  im- 
agine that  this  generation  was  a  thing 
apart,  in  some  way  peculiar,  for  some 
reason  not  subordinate  to  those  great 
general  laws  which  have  governed  the 
development  of  past  generations.  It 
would  almost  seem,  at  times,  that  those 
of  this  generation  thought  themselves 
the  only  generation  which  had  really 
counted  for  much  —  with  possibly  a 
generous  inclusion  of  its  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  As  for  the  days  of  our 
ancestors,  mention  them  not  in  the  same 
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breath  with  us  of  this  wonderful  twen- 
tieth century! 

We  speak,  to-day,  lightly  and  con- 
temptuously of  the  'Dark  Ages,'  im- 
plying thereby  that  our  own  age  is  not 
dark  at  all,  but  light;  ignoring  the  fact 
that  all  records  of  life  in  those  past  days 
seem  to  be  records  of  happiness  amid 
adversity  and  poverty,  while  our  own 
life  manifests  itself  largely  as  a  life  of 
dense  unhappiness  in  the  midst  of 
prosperity  and  wealth.  We  call  our 
ancestors  intolerant  because  they  be- 
lieved things  intensely,  on  no  better 
basis  than  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
utterly  forget  that  this  same  spirit  is 
manifested  among  us  by  those  who  be- 
lieve things  on  no  better  warrant  than 
the  guesses  of  physical  science. 

Some  advanced  thinkers  prate  of  the 
Black  Death  as  an  awful  instance  of 
the  lack  of  preventive  medicine,  and  at 
the  same  time  refuse  to  vaccinate  their 
own  children  against  smallpox.  Folks 
talk  of  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  days 
of  yore,  which  in  their  ignorance,  how- 
ever, produced  a  Chaucer,  a  Dante,  a 
Petrarch,  a  Boccaccio,  a  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, a  Spinoza,  and  also  a  public  which 
read  them.  People  talk  of  art,  as  if 
it  had  been  our  province  to  create  it, 
when  the  despised  ages  of  the  past  pro- 
duced painters  and  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects whose  work  our  own  age  has  not 
surpassed  or  even  equaled,  and  when  in 
past  times,  instead  of  our  hideousness, 
the  observer  might  have  seen  nations 
whose  cottages,  barns,  fences,  chicken- 
yards,  bridges,  and  even  pig-styes  were 
beautiful. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  considering 
any  period  of  history,  any  generation, 
the  permanent  things  about  the  life  of 
that  period,  the  things  that  really  count 
for  the  most  in  it,  will  almost  always  be 
found  to  be  those  things  which  are  de- 
velopments of  habits,  institutions,  cus- 
toms, possessions,  inherited  from  previ- 
ous generations,  tested  in  the  crucible 


of  previous  centuries  and  found  good; 
and  the  evil  things  of  that  generation, 
the  impermanent  things,  the  silly 
things,  will  almost  always  turn  out  to 
be  the  things  in  which  the  period  has 
ignored  and  abandoned  those  inherited 
habits,  institutions,  customs,  and  pos- 
sessions. Not  that  the  old  things  are 
ever  suited  to  any  generation  in  every 
particular.  They  must  be  altered, 
slowly  and  gradually,  to  fit  new  de- 
velopments. But  it  is  always  the  old 
and  well-tested  things  modified  which 
are  better  than  the  new  creations. 

This  is  true  because  humanity  re- 
mains very  much  the  same  in  essentials 
throughout  the  centuries.  You  and 
your  great-great-grandfather  are  not 
very  different  the  one  from  the  other, 
save  in  accidents.  You  may  not  eat 
with  your  knife  as  George  Washington 
did;  you  wear  neither  knee-breeches 
nor  a  powdered  wig;  when  you  get  a 
fever  you  are  not  bled;  you  write  your 
s's  above  the  line,  and  not  so  that  they 
look  like  deformed /s;  you  think  and 
talk  in  the  patois  of  the  highly  organ- 
ized society  of  the  twentieth  century, 
not  in  the  vernacular  of  rural  Virginia 
in  the  eighteenth.  But,  after  all,  you 
and  Colonel  Washington  are  about  the 
same  in  all  points  essential  to  humanity. 
The  same  passions  rule  you;  the  same 
needs  impel  you;  the  same  sort  of  men- 
tal and  physical  equipment  expressed 
itself  in  him  in  terms  of  his  environ- 
ment and  expresses  itself  in  you  in 
terms  of  your  environment.  The  only 
difference  between  this  age  and  any  age 
that  has  gone  before,  is  a  difference  in 
accidents,  a  difference  in  environments. 
The  great,  essential  things  of  life  are 
the  same  in  all  generations. 

By  now,  doubtless,  the  reader  is 
thinking  that  our  argument  has  wan- 
dered rather  far  afield;  but  possibly  the 
pertinence  of  all  this  may  become  clear 
when  one  remembers  that  there  is  no 
branch  of  thought  which,  as  much  as 
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religion,  is  concerned  with  those  funda- 
mental things  which  are  the  same  in 
human  life  of  all  generations.  Religion 
deals  with  such  things  as  love  and  hate, 
service  and  selfishness,  man  in  his  ulti- 
mate relationships  to  the  race  and  to 
the  Eternal,  the  reason  for  living,  life 
and  death,  here  and  hereafter,  earth 
and  Heaven.  In  all  times  the  problems 
concerned  with  these  things  are  the 
great  problems  of  the  race.  In  succes- 
sive and  changing  environments  these 
problems  remain  the  same.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  in  religion,  of  all 
things,  men  would  pay  most  rever- 
ent heed  and  devote  the  most  careful 
study  to  the  religious  experiences  and 
beliefs  of  past  ages,  as  revealed  in  those 
precipitations  from  the  age-long  cru- 
cible into  which  all  men  have  poured 
their  religious  reactions,  those  precip- 
itations to  which  is  given  the  name  of 
dogmas. 

That,  however,  is  the  thing  which  the 
contemporary  temperament  relishes 
not  to  do.  People  ignore  and  despise 
that  act  of  attaining  comradeship  with 
the  Infinite  which  is  called  prayer,  for 
example;  because,  forsooth,  it  does  not 
appeal  to  them.  They  expect  to  gain 
spiritual  poise  and  power  without  it. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  whole  religious 
experience  of  humanity,  as  revealed 
by  history,  shows  that  their  attitude 
is  faulty,  apparently  makes  not  the 
slightest  difference  to  them.  Others 
declare  their  emancipation  from  sym- 
bolic and  ritualistic  religious  expres- 
sion, although  history  reveals  that  sort 
of  thing  as  an  inevitable  concomitant 
of  religion.  Others  ridicule  sin  and  re- 
demption as  absurd  concepts,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  race  in  all  generations 
has,  in  one  form  or  another,  held  them. 
And  they  would  have,  all  of  these  mod- 


erns, a  religion  with  no  stopping  of  in- 
dividual vagaries,  no  correction  of  indi- 
vidual mistakes,  no  system  of  social 
control,  no  regard  for  the  past,  no  be- 
lief in  truth  as  a  reality,  no  dogma. 
All  the  ages  shout  aloud  their  message 
that  such  a  thing  neither  has  been  nor 
can  ever  be. 

in 

Is  there  not  room  for  another  devel- 
opment in  religion,  furthered  by  those 
who  are  just  as  dissatisfied  as  is  Mr. 
Churchill  with  social  and  economic  in- 
dividualism, just  as  satisfied  as  he  to 
proclaim  that  those  holding  to  such  in- 
dividualism can  never  be  religious,  and 
yet  who  are  equally  unwilling  to  at- 
tempt the  impossible  task  of  holding, 
economically,  one  thing  and,  religious- 
ly, its  diametrical  opposite?  Is  it  not 
time  for  those  whose  intellectual  pro- 
cesses have  become  completely  and  not 
merely  partially  socialized,  to  lift  their 
voices  with  a  religious  message  some- 
what different  from  that  commonly 
heard  to-day,  to  call  men  away  from 
the  contemplation  of  their  religious 
eccentricities,  and  the  age  from  its  ad- 
miration of  its  own  complacent  and 
superficial  religious  experiments,  back 
to  the  contemplation  of  that  which 
alone  has  in  it  any  promise  of  real 
knowledge  —  the  religious  experiences 
of  the  race?  Is  it  not  time  for  some 
hardy  souls,  who  fear  not  popular  clam- 
or, to  insist  that  the  only  kind  of  reli- 
gion which  is  scientific  at  all  is  dog- 
matic religion,  and  that  the  reason 
dogmatic  religion  is  scientific  is  be- 
cause it  is  based  upon  the  fundamental 
human  law  that  the  experience  of  the 
race  is  vastly  more  important  than  that 
of  any  individual  or  of  any  generation 
within  it? 


THE  GORSE 

BY   WILFRID   WILSON   GIBSON 


IN  dream,  again  within  the  clean,  cold  hell 

Of  glazed  and  aching  silence  he  was  trapped; 

And,  closing  in,  the  blank  walls  of  his  cell 

Crushed  stifling  on  him  .  .  .  when  the  bracken  snapped, 

Caught  in  his  clutching  fingers:  and  he  lay 

Awake  upon  his  back  among  the  fern, 

With  free  eyes  traveling  the  wide  blue  day 

Unhindered,  unremembering;  while  a  burn 

Tinkled  and  gurgled  somewhere  out  of  sight, 

Unheard  of  him  till,  suddenly  aware 

Of  its  cold  music,  shivering  in  the  light, 

He  raised  himself;  and  with  far-ranging  stare 

Looked  all  about  him:  and,  with  dazed  eyes  wide 

Saw,  still  as  in  a  numb,  unreal  dream, 

Black  figures  scouring  a  far  hillside, 

With  now  and  then  a  sunlit  rifle's  gleam; 

And  knew  the  hunt  was  hot  upon  his  track: 

Yet  hardly  seemed  to  mind,  somehow,  just  then  .  .  . 

But  kept  on  wondering  why  they  looked  so  black 

On  that  hot  hillside,  all  those  little  men 

Who  scurried  round  like  beetles  —  twelve,  all  told  .  .  . 

He  counted  them  twice  over;  and  began 

A  third  time  reckoning  them,  but  could  not  hold 

His  starved  wits  to  the  business,  while  they  ran 

So  brokenly,  and  always  stuck  at  *  five '  .  .  . 

And  'One,  two,  three,  four,  five,'  a  dozen  times 

He  muttered  .  .  .  'Can  you  catch  a  fish  alive?' 

Sang  mocking  echoes  of  old  nursery-rhymes 

Through  the  strained,  tingling  hollow  of  his  head. 

And  now,  almost  remembering,  he  was  stirred 

To  pity  them;  and  wondered  if  they'd  fed 

Since  he  had,  or  if,  ever  since  they  'd  heard 

Two  nights  ago  the  sudden  signal-gun 
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That  raised  alarm  of  his  escape,  they,  too, 

Had  fasted  in  the  wilderness,  and  run 

With  nothing  but  the  thirstyrwind  to  chew, 

And  nothing  in  their  bellies  but  a  fill 

Of  cold  peat-water,  till  their  heads  were  light  .  .  . 

The  crackling  of  a  rifle  on  the  hill 

Rang  in  his  ears;  and  stung  to  headlong  flight, 

He  started  to  his  feet;  and  through  the  brake 

He  plunged  in  panic,  heedless  of  the  sun 

That  burned  his  cropped  head  to  a  red-hot  ache 

Still  racked  with  crackling  echoes  of  the  gun. 

Then  suddenly  the  sun-enkindled  fire 

Of  gorse  upon  the  moor-top  caught  his  eye; 

And  that  gold  glow  held  all  his  heart's  desire, 

As,  like  a  witless  flame-bewildered  fly, 

He  blundered  toward  the  league-wide  yellow  blaze, 

And  tumbled  headlong  on  the  spikes  of  bloom; 

And  rising,  bruised  and  bleeding  and  adaze, 

Struggled  through  clutching  spines :  the  dense,  sweet  fume 

Of  nutty,  acrid  scent  like  poison  stealing 

Through  his  hot  blood:  the  bristling  yellow  glare 

Spiking  his  eyes  with  fire,  till  he  went  reeling, 

Stifling  and  blinded,  on  —  and  did  not  care 

Though  he  were  taken  —  wandering  round  and  round, 

'Jerusalem  the  Golden'  quavering  shrill, 

Changing  his  tune  to  *  Tommy  Tiddler's  Ground'; 

Till,  just  a  lost  child  on  that  dazzling  hill, 

Bewildered  in  a  glittering  golden  maze 

Of  stinging  scented  fire,  he  dropped,  quite  done, 

A  shriveling  wisp  within  a  world  ablaze 

Beneath  a  blinding  sky,  one  blaze  of  sun. 
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BY   SIMEON   STRUNSKY 


FROM  Belshazzar  Court  to  the  thea- 
tre district  is  only  a  thirty  minutes*  ride 
in  the  Subway,  but  usually  we  reach 
the  theatre  a  few  minutes  after  the  rise 
of  the  curtain.  Why  this  should  be  I 
have  never  been  able  to  explain.  It  is  a 
fact  that  on  such  nights  we  have  dinner 
half  an  hour  early,  and  Emmeline  comes 
to  the  table  quite  ready  to  go  out  except 
that  she  has  her  cloak  to  slip  on.  Never- 
theless we  are  a  few  minutes  late.  While 
Emmeline  is  slipping  on  her  cloak  I 
glance  through  the  editorial  page  in  the 
evening  paper,  answer  the  telephone, 
and  recall  several  bits  of  work  I  over- 
looked at  the  office.  I  then  give  Harold 
a  drink  of  water  in  bed,  help  Emmeline 
with  her  hat,  clean  out  the  drawers  in 
my  writing  table,  tell  Harold  to  stop 
talking  to  himself  and  go  to  sleep,  and 
hunt  for  the  theatre  tickets  in  the  pock- 
ets of  my  street  clothes.  After  that  I 
have  time  to  read  a  page  or  two  of  John 
Galsworthy  and  go  in  to  see  that  Har- 
old is  well  covered  up.  Emmeline  al- 
ways makes  me  save  time  by  having  me 
ring  for  the  elevator  while  she  is  draw- 
ing on  her  gloves.  Nevertheless  we  are 
a  few  minutes  late  for  the  first  act. 

But  if  I  frequently  leave  Belshazzar 
Court  in  a  state  of  mild  irritation,  my 
spirits  rise  the  moment  we  enter  the 
Subway.  I  am  stirred  by  the  lights 
and  the  crowd,  this  vibrant  New  York 
crowd  of  which  I  have  spoken  before, 
so  aggressively  youthful,  so  prosperous, 
so  strikingly  overdressed,  and  carrying 
off  its  finery  with  a  dash  that  is  quite 
remarkable  considering  that  we  are 
only  a  half-way-up  middle-class  crowd 


jammed  together  in  a  public  convey- 
ance. Since  our  trip  abroad  some  years 
ago  I  am  convinced  that  the  Parisian 
woman  needs  all  the  chic  and  esprit  she 
can  encompass.  I  will  affirm  that  in 
half  an  hour  in  the  Subway,  at  any 
time  of  day,  I  see  more  charming  faces 
than  we  saw  during  six  weeks  in  Paris. 
I  have  hitherto  been  timid  about  ex- 
pressing this  opinion  in  print,  but  only 
the  other  night  I  sat  up  to  read  Inno- 
cents Abroad  after  many  years.  What 
Mark  Twain  has  to  say  of  the  Parisian 
grisette  encourages  me  to  make  this 
confession  of  faith.  As  I  swing  from  my 
strap  and  scan  the  happy,  well-to-do 
faces  under  the  glow  of  the  electric 
lamps,  I  sometimes  find  myself  wonder- 
ing what  reason  William  D.  Hay  wood 
can  possibly  have  for  being  dissatisfied 
with  things  as  they  are. 

We  are  usually  late  at  the  theatre, 
but  not  always.  There  are  times  when 
Harold  will  get  through  with  his  dinner 
without  being  once  called  to  order.  He 
then  announces  that  he  is  tired  and  is 
anxious  to  get  into  bed.  On  such  occa- 
sions Ehimeline  grows  exceedingly  ner- 
vous. She  feels  his  head  and  makes  him 
open  his  mouth  and  say,  'Aaa-h-h,'  so 
that  she  may  look  down  his  throat.  If 
Harold  carries  out  his  promise  and  does 
promptly  go  to  sleep,  it  intensifies  our 
anxiety  and  threatens  to  spoil  our  even- 
ing; but  it  does  also  save  a  little  time. 
It  brings  us  to  the  theatre  a  minute  or 
two  before  the  curtain  goes  up,  and 
gives  us  a  chance  to  study  the  interior 
decorations  of  the  auditorium,  com- 
pleted at  great  cost,  the  exact  amount 
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of  which  I  cannot  recall  without  my 
evening  paper.  If  you  will  remember 
that  we  go  to  the  theatre  perhaps  a  doz- 
en times  during  the  season,  and  that 
the  number  of  new  theatres  on  Broad- 
way every  season  is  about  that  number, 
you  will  see  why  very  frequently  we 
should  be  finding  ourselves  in  a  new 
house. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  I 
cannot  grow  enthusiastic  over  theatri- 
cal interiors.  I  do  my  best,  but  the  novel 
arrangement  of  proscenium  boxes  and 
the  upholstery  scheme  leave  me  cold. 
I  recall  what  the  evening  paper  said  of 
the  new  Blackfriars.  Its  architecture 
is  a  modification  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  and  it  is  nine  stories  high  and 
equipped  with  business  offices  and  bach- 
elor quarters.  It  was  erected  as  one  of 
a  chain  of  amusement  houses  stretch- 
ing clear  across  to  San  Francisco,  by 
a  manager  who  began  three  years  ago 
as  a  moving-picture  impresario  in  the 
Bronx.  Having  made  a  hit  in  the '  legiti- 
mate '  with  an  unknown  actress  in  a  play 
by  an  unknown  writer,  he  immediately 
signed  a  contract  with  the  playwright 
for  his  next  six  plays,  hired  six  compa- 
nies for  the  road,  and  built  a  chain  of 
theatres  to  house  the  plays.  This  is  the 
American  of  it.  If  three  years  from  now 
this  Napoleon  of  Longacre  Square  is 
back  at  his  five-cent  moving-picture 
place  in  the  Bronx  it  will  also  be  the 
American  of  it.  When  I  tell  Emmeline 
that  the  ceiling  has  been  copied  from  a 
French  chateau,  she  looks  up  and  says 
nothing. 

The  curtain  goes  up  on  the  famous 
ten-thousand-dollar  drawing-room  set 
which  has  been  the  hit  of  the  season. 
The  telephone  on  the  real  Louis  XVI 
table  rings,  the  English  bustler  comes  in 
to  answer  the  call,  and  the  play  is  on. 
The  extraordinary  development  of  the 
telephone  on  the  New  York  stage  is 
possibly  our  most  notable  and  merito- 
rious contribution  to  contemporary 


dramatic  art.  The  telephone  serves  a 
far  higher  purpose  than  Sardou's  par- 
lor-maid with  the  feather-duster.  It  is 
plain,  of  course,  that  the  dramatist's 
first  purpose  is  to  sound  a  universal  hu- 
man note  which  shall  immediately  es- 
tablish a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
actors  and  the  audience.  And  the  tele- 
phone is  something  which  comes  very 
close  to  every  one  of  us.  If  the  English 
butler,  instead  of  answering  a  telephone 
call,  picks  up  the  instrument  and  him- 
self calls  for  some  familiar  number,  like 
3100  Spring,  which  is  Police  Headquar- 
ters, you  can  actually  perceive  the  re- 
sponsive thrill  which  sweeps  the  house. 
The  note  of  universal  humanity  has 
been  struck. 

This  point  is  worth  keeping  in  mind. 
If  I  am  somewhat  insistent  on  being  in 
time  for  the  beginning  of  the  play,  it  is 
because  I  want  to  subject  myself  to  the 
magic  touch  of  the  telephone  bell,  and 
not  because  I  am  afraid  of  missing  the 
drift  of  the  playwright's  story.  Of  that 
there  is  no  danger,  because  I  know  the 
story  already.  I  don't  know  whether 
college  courses  in  the  drama  still  spend 
as  much  time  as  they  used  to  fifteen 
years  ago  in  laying  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  the  first  act  of  a  play  is  devoted  to 
exposition.  If  college  courses  are  really 
as  modern  as  they  are  said  to  be,  pro- 
fessors of  the  drama  will  now  be  teach- 
ing their  students  that  the  playwright's 
real  preparation  for  his  conflict  and  his 
climax  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  first  act 
at  all,  but  several  weeks  before  the  play 
is  produced,  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press. 

If  Goethe  were  writing  Faust  to-day 
he  would  not  lay  his  Prologue  in  Hea- 
ven but  in  the  newspapers.  I  know 
what  I  am  about  to  see  and  hear,  be- 
cause I  have  read  all  the  newspaper 
chatter  while  the  play  was  in  incubation 
and  in  rehearsal.  I  have  been  taken 
into  confidence  by  the  managers  just 
before  they  sailed  for  Europe  in  the 
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imperial  suite  of  the  Imperator.  If  they 
omitted  anything,  they  have  cabled  it 
over  from  Paris  at  enormous  expense. 
Through  interviews  with  stars  and  lead- 
ing ladies,  through  calculated  indiscre- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  box-office  with 
regard  to  advance  sales,  through  the 
newspaper  reviews  after  the  first  night, 
I  am  educated  up  to  the  act  of  seeing  a 
play  with  a  thoroughness  that  the  post- 
graduate department  of  Johns  Hopkins 
might  envy. 

Consequently,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est danger,  even  if  we  come  late,  that  I 
shall  laugh  in  the  wrong  place  or  fail  to 
laugh  in  the  right  place,  or  that  Emme- 
line  will  fail  to  grope  for  her  handker- 
chief at  the  right  time.  Through  the 
same  agency  of  the  newspaper  the  fun- 
niest lines,  the  strongest  *  punch,'  the 
most  sympathetic  bits  of  dialogue  have 
been  located  and  charted.  At  college 
I  used  to  be  told  that  the  tremendous 
appeal  of  the  Greek  drama  was  depend- 
ent in  large  measure  on  the  fact  that  it 
dealt  with  stories  which  were  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  public.  The  Athenian 
audience  came  to  the  theatre  expectant, 
surcharged  with  emotion,  waiting  eager- 
ly for  the  proper  cue  to  let  its  feelings 
go.  But  Athens  was  not  conceivably 
better  informed  than  New  York  is  to- 
day when  it  goes  to  the  theatre. 

Even  James  M.  Barrie  does  it.  I  re- 
member when  Emmeline  and  I  went  to 
see  Barrie's  What  Every  Woman  Knows, 
some  years  ago.  What  we  really  went 
for,  like  ten  thousand  other  good  people 
of  New  York,  was  to  hear  the  much- 
advertised  tag  with  which  Barrie  end- 
ed his  play,  to  the  effect,  namely,  that 
woman  was  not  made  out  of  man's  rib 
but  out  of  his  funny  bone.  I  do  not  re- 
call that  a  single  dramatic  reviewer  in 
New  York  after  the  first  night  omitted 
to  concentrate  on  that  epigram;  if  he 
did  he  must  have  been  called  down  se- 
verely by  the  managing  editor.  Now  it 
is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  Barrie  joke 


is  a  poor  one.  It  is  offensively  smart, 
it  has  the  'punch*  which  it  is  Barrie's 
merit  to  omit  so  regularly  from  his  plays. 
It  is  inferior  to  any  number  of  delight- 
ful lines  in  that  really  beautiful  play. 
That  is,  I  say  so  now  when  I  am  in  my 
right  senses.  But  when  Emmeline  and 
I,  under  the  hypnotic  spell  of  the  news- 
papers, went  to  see  What  Every  Woman 
Knows,  what  was  it  that  we  waited  for 
through  four  longish  acts, — what  but 
that  unhappy  quip  which  everybody 
else  was  waiting  for?  Of  course  we 
laughed  and  applauded.  We  laughed  in 
the  same  shamefaced  and  dutiful  man- 
ner with  which  people  stand  up  in  res- 
taurants when  the  band  plays  the '  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.'  Often  I  wonder 
what  would  Shakespeare  and  Moliere 
not  have  accomplished  if  they  had  had 
the  newspapers  to  hypnotise  the  audi- 
ence for  them  instead  of  being  compell- 
ed to  do  so  themselves. 

Hypnotism  everywhere.  One  of  the 
popular  plays  that  we  never  went  to  see 
was  recommended  to  Emmeline  by  a 
very  charming  woman  who  said  it  was 
a  play  which  every  woman  ought  to 
take  her  husband  to  see.  In  itself  that 
is  as  admirable  a  bit  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism as  could  be  distilled  out  of  several 
columns  of  single-leaded  minion.  But 
the  trouble  was  that  this  charming 
woman  had  not  thought  it  out  for  her- 
self. She  had  found  the  phrase  in  the 
advertising  notices  of  this  play.  It  was 
so  pat,  so  quotable,  and  the  press  agent 
was  so  evidently  sincere  in  using  it,  that 
it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  pass  it  on  to 
others.  After  half  a  dozen  friends  had 
recommended  the  play  to  Emmeline 
as  a  good  one  for  me  to  be  taken  to, 
she  rebelled  and  said  she  would  not  go. 
She  was  intellectually  offended.  Her 
ostensible  reason  was  that  she  doubted 
whether  the  play  would  do  me  any 
good.  I  had  my  revenge  not  long  after 
when  I  offered  to  take  her  to  a  play 
which  dealt  with  woman's  extrava- 
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gance  in  dress,  and  which  the  advertise- 
ments said  every  man  ought  to  take 
his  wife  to  see.  Emmeline  said  that 
my  sense  of  humor  often  betrays  me. 

This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  happens  ra- 
ther frequently.  My  feeble  jest  about 
the  play  which  all  wives  ought  to  be 
taken  to  see  was  devised  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  But  there  is  one  sly  bit 
of  humor  which  I  regularly  employ  and 
which  I  never  fail  to  regret.  This  hap- 
pens whenever,  in  reply  to  Emmeline's 
suggestion  that  we  take  in  one  of  the 
new  plays,  I  say  with  malice  afore- 
thought that  the  piece  is  one  to  which 
a  man  would  hardly  care  to  take  his 
wife.  The  response  is  instantaneous. 
It  makes  no  difference  that  our  views 
on  this  subject  are  identical.  Apos- 
trophizing me  as  an  exemplar  of  that 
muddle-headed  thing  which  is  inter- 
changeably known  as  fossilized  Puri- 
tanism and  Anglo-Saxon  hypocrisy, 
Emmeline  begins  by  asking  whether  a 
play  that  is  not  fit  for  a  man's  wife  to 
see  is  fit  for  the  husband  of  that  wife. 
Since  I  agree  with  her,  the  question  re- 
mains unanswerable.  She  then  goes  on 
to  ask  whether  it  might  not  be  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  the  theatre  to  abolish  the 
distinction  between  plays  that  a  man's 
wife  can  see  and  those  she  cannot  see, 
and  to  make  it  a  law,  preferably  a  Fed- 
eral law  under  the  general  scheme  of 
social  justice,  that  no  man  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  a  theatre  without  a 
woman  companion. 

It  is  a  sore  point  with  her.  We  had 
as  guest  at  dinner  one  night  an  estim- 
able young  man  who  told  us  that,  being 
anxious  to  take  his  betrothed  to  a  cer- 
tain play,  he  had  bought  a  ticket  for 
the  family  circle  the  night  before,  to  see 
whether  the  play  was  a  fit  one  for  the 
young  woman  to  be  taken  to.  Emmeline 
cast  one  baleful  glance  at  the  young 
man,  which  he  fortunately  failed  to 
catch,  his  head  being  bent  over  the  as- 
paragus. But  she  has  never  asked  him 
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to  call  again.    To  me,  afterwards,  she 
scarified  the  poor  young  man. 

'Imagine, 'she  said.  'Here  is  a  man  in 
love  with  a  woman.  He  is  about  to  take 
her,  and  give  himself  to  her,  for  better 
and  for  worse.  He  asks  her  to  face  the 
secrets  of  life  and  the  fear  of  death  with 
him.  But  he  is  afraid  to  take  her  to  the 
theatre  with  him.' 

The  joy  of  combat  makes  me  forget 
that  my  views  are  quite  the  same. 

'It  shows  his  thoughtfulness,'  I  said. 
'There  are  any  number  of  nasty  plays 
in  town.' 

'Why  are  they  here?'  she  asked. 

'I'm  sure  I  don't  know.' 

'  I  '11  tell  you  why,'  she  said : '  to  meet 
the  demand  for  plays  that  a  man  can- 
not take  his  wife  to.' 

I  assured  her  that  this  common 
phrase  really  did  not  mean  all  she  read 
into  it.  The  average  citizen,  I  said,  does 
not  look  upon  his  wife  as- a  tender  plant 
to  be  shielded  against  the  breath  of 
harm.  It  was  only  another  instance  of 
our  falling  in  with  a  phrase,  and  repeat- 
ing it  in  parrot  fashion,  until  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  ourselves  living  up  to  it. 
But  Emmeline  said  it  was  Anglo-Saxon 
hypocrisy  superimposed  on  the  univer- 
sal Sklavenmoral  from  which  woman 
suffers.  At  this  point  I  am  convinced 
that  a  sense  of  humor  often  does  be- 
tray one. 

Steeped  in  the  sincere,  if  often  fero- 
ciously sincere,  realism  of  the  Russian 
writers,  it  is  plain  why  one  should  re- 
volt against  the  catch-phrases  which 
make  up  so  large  a  part  of  our  speech 
and  thought.  Because  she  knows  the 
realism  of  European  literature,  Emme- 
line grows  angry  with  the  stage  mana- 
ger's realism  in  which  we  have  made 
such  notable  progress  of  late.  She  has 
refused  to  be  impressed  by  Mr.  Belas- 
co's  marvelous  reproduction  of  a  cheap 
restaurant,  though  the  tiled  walls,  the 
coffee-urns,  the  cash-registers,  and  the 
coat-racks  were  so  unmistakably  actual 
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as  to  make  a  good  many  of  us  forget 
that  the  action  which  takes  place  in 
this  restaurant  might  just  as  well  have 
taken  place  in  the  Aquarium  or  on  top 
of  the  Jungfrau.  There  was  another 
play.  For  weeks,  the  author,  the  pro- 
ducer, and  several  assistants  (I  am 
now  quoting  press  authority)  had  been 
searching  the  city  for  the  exact  model  of 
a  hall  bedroom  in  a  theatrical  board- 
ing-house such  as  the  playwright  had 
in  mind.  They  found  what  they  were 
looking  for.  When  the  curtain  rose  on 
the  opening  night,  the  public,  duly  kept 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  quest, 
naturally  rose  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
perfect  picture  of  a  mean  chamber  in 
a  squalid  boarding-house.  The  scene 
was  appalling  in  its  detail  of  tawdry 
poverty.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the 
bedroom  was  about  sixty  feet  long, 
forty  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  high,  the 
effect  of  destitution  was  startling. 

But  there  is  a  more  dangerous  real- 
ism. Our  stage  has  progressed  beyond 
this  actuality  of  real  doors  with  real 
door-knobs.  We  have  attained  as  far  as 
the  external  realism  of  human  types. 
As  exhibited  on  the  stage  to-day,  the 
shop-girls,  the  *  crooks,'  the  detectives, 
the  clerks,  the  traveling  salesmen,  the 
shady  financiers,  are  startlingly  true  to 
life  in  appearance,  in  walk,  in  speech. 
For  that,  one  ought  presumably  to  be 
thankful.  Presumably  it  is  progress 
to  have  shop-girls,  clerks,  financiers, 
'crooks,'  and  their  pursuers,  instead 
of  Pinero's  drawing-room  heroines  and 
bounders,  or  Mr.  Bernstein's  highly 
galvanized  boulevardiers.  If  people 
with  the  look  of  Broadway,  with  the 
tang  and  speech  of  Broadway,  walk  the 
boards,  what  more  would  one  have? 

*  Soul,'  says  Emmeline,  and  she  lashes 
out  at  the  beautifully  made  puppets 
on  the  stage.  External  realism  has  gone 
as  far  as  it  may,  but  beneath  the  sur- 
face everything  is  false.  The  life  of 
these  amazingly  lifelike  figures  is  false, 


the  story  is  false,  the  morals  and  the 
conclusions  are  false.  At  bottom  it  is 
tawdry  melodrama.  New  tricks  of  the 
trade  have  been  mastered,  but  the  same 
crude,  childish  views  of  life  confront 
us,  and  the  same  utter  lack  of  that  form 
which  is  the  joy  of  art.  The  American 
stage  never  had  an  excess  of  form.  We 
have  less  now  than  we  ever  had. 

As  I  think  back  over  the  last  few 
paragraphs  I  find  that  I  may  have 
given  an  utterly  wrong  impression  of 
how  the  theatre  affects  Emmeline  and 
me.  It  would  be  deplorable  if  the  read- 
er should  get  to  think  that  we  are  high- 
brows. It  is  quite  the  other  way.  Be- 
tween the  acts  and  at  home,  the  two  of 
us  may  be  tremendously  critical,  but 
while  the  business  of  the  stage  is  under 
way  we  are  grateful  for  the  least  excuse 
to  yield  ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  the 
thing.  Provided,  only,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  play  about  a  young  woman  who 
beards  a  king  of  finance  and  frightens 
him  into  surrendering  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds.  Financiers  and  their 
female  private  secretaries  I  cannot 
abide.  Otherwise,  I  delight  in  nearly 
everything:  in  The  Old  Homestead,  in 
George  M.  Cohan,  in  Fanny's  First 
Play,  and  in  the  farce-comedies  where 
a  recreant  husband,  surprised  by  his 
wife,  steps  backward  into  his  own  suit- 
case. Emmeline  confesses  that  she  has 
seldom  seen  a  proposal  of  marriage  on 
the  stage  without  wanting  to  sniffle 
sympathetically. 

Because  I  take  pleasure  in  seeing 
frivolous  young  men  step  into  their 
own  suitcases  I  am  not  averse  to  musi- 
cal comedy.  Emmeline  rarely  accom- 
panies me;  not  because  she  is  afraid 
that  it  is  the  kind  of  a  play  a  man  should 
not  take  his  wife  to,  but  because  it  does 
not  interest  her.  She  is  fond  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan,  and  she  likes  The  Choc- 
olate Soldier;  but  of  our  own  native 
musical  comedy  I  think  she  has  seen 
only  one  example.  I  have  described  this 
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piece  elsewhere,  and  if  the  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  has  no  objections,  I  can  repeat 
in  substance  what  I  then  wrote. 

The  play  was  called  The  Girl  from 
Grand  Rapids.  The  principal  characters 
are  an  American  millionaire  and  his 
daughter  who  are  traveling  in  Switzer- 
land. They  come  to  the  little  village  of 
Sprudelsaltz  and  are  mistaken  by  the 
populace  for  the  German  Kaiser  and  his 
Chancellor  who  are  expected  on  a  secret 
mission.  The  American  millionaire,  in 
order  to  outwit  a  business  rival  who  be- 
longs to  the  Furniture  Trust,  consents  to 
play  the  part.  He  accounts  for  the  ap- 
parent sex  of  his  Chancellor  by  declaring 
that  the  evil  designs  of  certain  French 
spies  have  made  it  necessary  for  his  com- 
panion to  assume  this  peculiar  disguise. 
The  Chancellor  falls  in  love  with  the 
young  British  attache,  who  has  come 
to  Switzerland  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
earthing certain  important  secrets  rela- 
tive to  the  German  navy.  At  their  first 
meeting  the  supposed  German  Chan- 
cellor and  the  British  naval  attache  sing 
a  duet  of  which  the  refrain  is,  *  Oh,  take 
me  back  to  Bryant  Square.'  tJltimately 
the  identity  of  the  pseudo  Kaiser  and 
his  Chancellor  is  discovered.  They  are 
threatened  by  the  infuriated  Swiss  pop- 
ulace in  fur  jackets  and  tights,  and  are 
saved  only  through  the  intervention  of 
a  comic  Irish  waiter  named  Gansen- 
schmidt.  They  escape  from  Switzer- 
land and  in  the  second  act  we  find  them 
at  Etah,  in  Greenland,  where  the  mil- 
lionaire's daughter  is  compelled  to  wed 
an  Eskimo  chieftain  who  turns  out  to 
be  the  British  naval  attache  in  disguise. 
The  third  act  shows  an  Arab  carnival  in 
the  Sahara.  Repeatedly,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  Emmeline  asked  me 
why  I  laughed. 

There  is  also  a  business  motive  in  my 
playgoing.  I  am  learning  how  to  build 
a  complicated  dramatic  plot.  Years 
ago  I  set  out  to  write  a  play.  Like  all 
people  of  slipshod  habits  I  have  sudden 


attacks  of  acute  systematization,  and 
when  I  began  my  play,  I  assigned  so 
much  time  for  working  out  the  plot, 
so  much  for  character-development,  so 
much  for  actually  writing  the  dialogue. 
The  scheme  did  not  quite  work  out. 
I  forget  the  details;  the  point  is  that 
at  the  end  of  a  year  I  had  written  all 
my  dialogue,  but  had  made  little  pro- 
gress with  my  character-development 
and  had  done  nothing  whatever  on  my 
plot.  Since  that  time  I  have  moved 
ahead.  My  characters  are  to  me  fairly 
alive  now.  But  I  still  have  a  plot  and 
incidents  to  find  for  my  play.  Emme- 
line says  that  my  quest  is  a  vain  one. 
She  is  convinced  that  I  have  no  gift  for 
dramatic  complication,  and  that  the 
best  I  can  hope  for  is  to  do  something 
like  Bernard  Shaw.  But  I  refuse  to  give 
in.  I  go  to  see  how  other  men  have 
done  the  trick,  and  some  day,  who 
knows,  I  may  yet  find  a  skeleton  on 
which  to  hang  my  polished  and  spir- 
ited dialogue. 

Between  the  acts  there  are  two  things 
which  one  naturally  does.  I  read  in  the 
programme  what  men  will  wear  during 
the  winter,  and  I  scan  faces,  a  habit 
which  I  find  growing  upon  me  in  all 
sorts  of  public  places  and  which  will 
some  day  bring  me  into  serious  trouble. 
People  are  rather  stolid  between  the 
acts.  It  is  a  very  rare  play  in  which  the 
sense  of  illusion  carries  over  from  one 
act  to  the  next  and  is  reflected  in  the 
faces  of  the  spectators.  The  perfect 
play,  as  I  conceive  it,  should  keep  the 
audience  in  a  single  mood  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Between  the  fall  and  the 
rise  of  the  curtain  the  spell  ought  to 
hold  and  show  itself  in  a  flushed,  bright- 
eyed  gayety,  in  a  feverish  chatter  which 
should  carry  on  the  playwright's  mes- 
sage until  he  resumes  the  business  of 
his  narrative.  But  as  a  rule  I  am  not 
exalted  between  the  acts,  and  I  per- 
ceive that  my  neighbors  are  not.  It  is 
not  a  play  we  are  watching,  but  three 
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or  four  separate  plays.  When  the  cur- 
tain descends  we  lean  back  into  an  or- 
dinary world .  The  business  of  the  stage 
drops  from  us.  We  resume  conversa- 
tion interrupted  in  the  Subway.  A 
young  woman  on  the  left  furnishes  her 
companion  with  details  of  last  night's 
dance.  Two  young  men  in  front  argue 
over  the  cost  of  staging  the  piece.  One 
says  it  cost  $10,000,  and  the  other  says 
$15,000,  and  they  pull  out  their  favor- 
ite evening  papers  from  under  the  seat 
and  quote  them  to  each  other.  Emme- 
line  wonders  whether  she  looked  down 
far  enough  into  Harold's  throat  when 
he  said,  'Aaa-h-h.' 

It  is  not  entirely  our  own  fault  if  we 
lose  the  sense  of  continuous  illusion  be- 
tween the  acts.  There  is  little  in  the  or- 
dinary play  to  carry  one  forward  from 
one  act  to  the  next.  We  still  talk  of 
suspense  and  movement  and  climax, 
whereas  our  plays  are  not  organic  plays 
at  all,  but  mere  vaudeville.  They  do  not 
depend  for  their  effect  on  cumulative 
interest,  but  on  the  individual  *  punch.' 
Drama,  melodrama,  comedy,  and  farce 
have  their  own  laws.  But  our  latest 
dramatic  form  combines  all  forms  in  a 
swift  medley  of  effects  that  I  can  de- 
scribe by  no  other  term  than  vaude- 
ville. George  M.  Cohan  is  our  repre- 
sentative dramatist,  not  because  he  has 
flung  the  star-spangled  banner  to  the 
breeze,  but  because  he  has  cast  all  con- 
sistency to  the  winds.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  melodramatic  farce?  Mr.  Cohan 
is  writing  them  all  the  time.  They  are 
plays  in  which  people  threaten  each 
other  with  automatic  pistols  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  remarks  which  elicit 
roars  of  laughter. 

I  know  of  course  that  Shakespeare 
has  a  drunken  porter  on  the  stage  while 
Macbeth  is  doing  Duncan  to  death. 
But  George  M.  Cohan  is  different.  I 
have  in  mind  a  homeless  little  village 
heroine  of  Mr.  Cohan's  who  is  about  to 
board  a  train  for  the  great  city  with  its 


pitfalls  and  privations.  Emmeline  was 
quite  affected  by  the  pathetic  little 
figure  on  the  platform,  with  the  shabby 
suitcase  —  until  six  chorus  men  in 
beautifully  creased  trousers  waltzed 
out  on  the  train  platform  and  did  a 
clog-dance  and  sang, '  Good-bye,  Mary, 
don't  forget  to  come  back  home.'  I 
can't  conceive  Shakespeare  doing  this 
sort  of  thing.  It  is  gripping  while  it 
lasts,  but  when  the  curtain  falls,  one 
chiefly  thinks  how  late  it  will  be  before 
one  gets  home. 

But  if  the  playwright's  story  does 
not  always  hold  me,  the  people  on  the 
stage  seldom  fail  to  bring  me  under  the 
spell.  I  am  not  a  professional  critic  and 
I  have  no  standards  of  histrionic  skill 
to  apply.  It  may  be,  as  people  say, 
that  our  actors  are  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion, in  the  power  of  emotional  utter- 
ance, in  facial  eloquence,  in  the  art  of 
creating  illusion.  Perhaps  it  is  true 
that  they  seldom  get  into  the  skin  of 
their  characters,  and  never  are  any- 
thing but  themselves.  But  precisely 
because  they  are  themselves,  I  like 
them.  I  like  their  lithe,  clean-cut  length, 
their  strong,  clean-shaven  faces,  their 
faultless  clothes.  I  like  the  frequency 
with  which  they  change  from  morning 
to  evening  dress.  I  like  the  ease  with 
which  they  order  taxicabs,  press  but- 
tons for  the  club  waiter,  send  out  cable- 
grams to  Shanghai,  and  make  appoint- 
ments to  meet  at  expensive  roadhouses 
which  are  reached  only  by  automobile. 
The  nonchalance  with  which  George 
M.  Cohan's  people  distribute  large  sums 
is  a  quickening  spectacle  to  me. 

After  this  it  will  be  difficult  for  any 
one  to  accuse  me  of  being  a  high- 
brow. Let  me  dispose  of  this  matter 
beyond  all  doubt.  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  people  mean  when  they 
speak  of  intellectual  actors  and  the  in- 
tellectual interpretation  of  stage  roles. 
Possibly  it  is  a  defective  imagination 
me  which  makes  me  insist  that  actoi 
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shall  look  their  part  physically.  Not 
all  the  imaginative  genius  in  the  world 
will  reconcile  me  to  a  thin  Falstaff,  sug- 
gestive of  vegetarianism  and  total  absti- 
nence. I  am  not  even  sure  that  I  know 
what  an  intellect ualized  Hamlet  is.  I 
insist  upon  a  Hamlet  who  shall  wear 
black  and  who  shall  recite  slowly  the 
lines  which  shake  me  so  when  I  read 
them  at  home,  instead  of  intellectually 
swallowing  the  lines  as  so  many  do. 
I  cannot  see  how  Mrs.  Fiske's  intellect- 
uality qualifies  her  for  playing  robust, 
full-blooded  women  like  Tess,  or  like 
Cyprienne  in  Divorgons.  But  I  like 
Mrs.  Fiske  as  Becky  Sharpe  and  as 
Ibsen's  Nora,  because  both  were  small 
women. 

I  imagine  it  is  a  sign  of  Wagner's 
genius  that  he  made  all  his  women 
of  heroic  stature.  He  must  have  fore- 
seen that  by  the  time  a  singer  has 
learned  to  interpret  Briinhilde  she  is 
apt  to  be  mature  and  imposing.  Thus 
I  feel,  and  I  know  that  most  of  the 
people  in  the  audience  agree  with  me. 
Those  who  do  not  have  probably  read 
in  their  evening  papers  that  they  were 
about  to  see  an  intellectual  interpre- 
tation. Whenever  they  are  puzzled  by 
the  actor  they  ascribe  it  to  his  intellect. 

When  the  final  curtain  falls,  the  play 
drops  from  us  like  a  discarded  cloak, 
people  smile,  dress,  tell  each  other  that 
it  was  a  pretty  good  show,  and  hold  the 
door  open  for  the  ladies  to  pass  out  into 
the  glow  and  snap  of  Broadway.  We  do 
not  carry  illusion  away  with  us  from 
the  theatre.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 


have  purchased  our  tickets  in  the  con- 
viction that  every  husband  and  wife 
ought  to  see  the  play,  we  do  not  cor- 
relate the  theatre  with  life.  Primarily 
it  is  a  show.  We  do  not  ask  much.  If 
it  has  offered  us  a  hearty  laugh  or  two, 
a  thrill,  a  pressure  on  the  tear-ducts, 
this  tolerant  American  public,  this  pa- 
tient, innocent,  cynical  public  that  is 
always  prepared  to  be  cheated,  feels 
grateful;  and  there  ends  the  matter. 

And  Aristotle?  And  the  purging  of 
the  emotions  through  pity  and  terror? 
I  still  remember  a  play  called  The  Dia- 
mond Breaker,  which  I  saw  on  Third 
Avenue  when  Benjamin  Harrison  was 
President.  I  remember  how  the  young 
mining  engineer  was  foully  beset  by  his 
rival  and  tied  hand  and  foot  and  drop- 
ped into  the  open  chute  that  led  straight 
into  the  pitiless  iron  teeth  of  the  stone- 
crushing  machine.  I  remember  how  the 
heroine  rushed  out  upon  the  gangway 
and  seized  the  young  engineer  by  the 
hair;  and  the  wheels  stopped;  and  the 
girl  fainted;  the  strong  men  in  the  au- 
dience wept.  Is  it  my  own  fault  that 
such  sensations  are  no  longer  to  be  had? 
Or  has  the  drama  indeed  degenerated, 
within  these  twenty  years? 

From  the  evening  papers  I  gather  that 
the  crowd,  after  leaving  the  new  nine- 
story  Blackfriars  Theatre,  modeled  af- 
ter the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  invades 
and  overruns  the  all-night  restaurants 
on  Broadway.  Yet  the  trains  in  the 
Subway  are  jammed,  and  Emmeline 
has  to  stand  more  than  half-way  to 
Belshazzar  Court. 
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BACTERIOLOGY,  child  of  Louis  Pas- 
teur, basis  of  aseptic  surgery  and  pre- 
ventive medicine,  has  become  well- 
known  to  the  educated  world  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  The  words  *  germ ' 
and  'microbe'  do  not  impress  us  with 
awe  and  dread  as  they  once  did,  for  we 
realize  that  the  kingdom  of  the  bacteria 
is  gradually  being  subjugated  by  man. 
We  see  this  in  changing  medical  prac- 
tice, we  see  it  in  popular  advertise- 
ments and  in  many  other  ways;  but, 
surest  of  all,  we  see  it  in  the  stead- 
ily diminishing  death-rates  from  com- 
municable diseases  as  revealed  by  vital 
statistics  the  world  over.  Certain  it 
is  that  one  of  the  greatest  events  of 
the  dawning  twentieth  century  is  the 
triumph  of  man  over  his  microscopic 
foes. 

While  we  contemplate  this  result 
with  satisfaction  we  are  apt  to  forget 
the  many  activities  which  are  working 
together  to  bring  it  about.  It  is  well  to 
pause  from  time  to  time  and  consider 
what  is  being  done,  so  that  our  ideas 
may  be  readjusted  to  the  new  methods 
which  are  continually  being  put  into 
practice. 

The  world  has  so  long  entrusted  the 
care  of  its  health  to  doctors  of  medi- 
cine, skilled  in  the  arts  of  healing,  that 
we  call  these  various  protective  agen- 
cies against  disease  by  the  general 
term  *  preventive  medicine,'  forgetting 
for  the  moment  that  a  large  part  of  this 
work  is  not  medical  at  all.  Much  of  it, 
in  fact,  is  something  quite  different, 


and  is  better  described  by  the  term 
sanitary  engineering,  or  by  the  broader 
word,  sanitation.  Even  the  term  sani- 
tary engineer  has  been  misused,  or  at 
least  has  been  used  in  a  too  limited 
sense.  So  many  aspiring  plumbers 
have  styled  themselves  sanitary  engi- 
neers that  the  title  bids  fair  to  become 
synonymous  with  'the  drain  man.' 

Broadly  defined,  sanitation  covers  all 
the  arts  which  make  for  clean  environ- 
ment, and  sanitary  engineers  concern 
themselves  not  alone  with  drains  and 
sewers  and  sewage- treatment  works, 
but  with  all  of  the  many  activities  "re- 
quired to  provide  communities  with 
pure  water,  fresh  air,  clean  food,  and, 
in  general,  clean  surroundings.  A  task 
so  vast  naturally  calls  to  its  aid  many 
sciences.  These  must  be  culled  and  the 
selected  parts  interwoven  to  form  a 
new  science,  the  science  of  public 
health.  It  is  in  response  to  this  new  de- 
mand of  civilization  that  chairs  of  sani- 
tary engineering  are  being  founded  in 
our  universities,  and  that  students  who 
are  being  trained  to  become  health 
officers  are  taught  some  parts  of  the 
arts  of  engineering  as  well  as  some  parts 
of  the  arts  of  medicine. 

A  few  years  ago,  sanitarians  were 
assiduously  cultivating  newly  discov- 
ered germs;  now,  they  are  also  study- 
ing flies  and  mosquitoes  and  rats  and 
squirrels  and  other  insects  and  animals 
which  may  harbor  and  spread  these 
germs.  A  few  years  ago,  they  were 
minutely  analyzing  samples  of  water; 
now  they  are  also  studying  the  currents 
in  lakes  and  the  laws  of  sedimentation 
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and  filtration.  Until  quite  recently, 
placards  were  used  to  warn  people  away 
from  houses  of  pestilence,  while  the  ac- 
tive cause  was  still  at  large;  now,  care- 
fully kept  vital  statistics  are  used  as 
the  basis  of  epidemiological  detective 
work,  which  rivals  in  brilliancy  that  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  himself.  Thus  the 
sanitarian  must  study  not  micrology 
alone,  but  entomology  and  limnology 
and  demography,  and  other  sciences, 
the  very  names  of  which  still  have  an 
unfamiliar  sound.  Truly  the  science 
of  sanitation  is  broadening.  Health 
officers  are  becoming  biological  engi- 


neers. 


ii 


Learning  and  unlearning  go  togeth- 
er. The  discovery  of  each  new  fact  ex- 
plodes some  old  theory.  Some  one, 
whose  name  I  do  not  now  recall,  has 
said,  'It  is  better  not  to  know  so  much 
than  to  know  so  many  things  that  ain't 
so.'  Nowhere  is  this  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  sanitation  of  the  air. 

Let  us  take  for  example,  sewer-gas, 
the  old  bugaboo  that  frightened  our 
fathers.  After  complicating  our  plumb- 
ing systems  with  traps  and  more  traps 
and  vents  and  back-air  pipes,  we  find 
at  last  that  the  air  of  sewers  does  not 
cause  disease,  as  we  were  taught,  or,  if 
it  does  so  at  all,  that  the  chance  of  its 
causing  disease  is  so  small  as  to  be  al- 
most negligible.  Miquel  found  that  the 
air  of  the  Paris  sewers  contained  fewer 
bacteria  than  the  air  over  the  Paris 
streets;  long  experience  has  shown  that 
the  workmen  in  sewers  do  not  contract 
the  diseases  that  one  might  expect 
them  to  contract:  Winslow  has  cal- 
culated that  a  person  breathing  air  all 
night  from  a  house  drain  would  inhale 
fewer  bacteria  of  intestinal  origin  than 
he  would  swallow  with  a  glass  of  Cro- 
ton  water  from  a  tap  in  New  York 
City. 

This  idea  certainly  seems  revolu- 


tionary, and  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  go  to  the  other  extreme.  It  would 
not  do  to  do  away  with  all  traps  and 
similar  fixtures  intended  to  prevent 
the  air  of  the  sewers  from  entering  our 
houses.  Sanitation  ought  to  make  for 
our  comfort  as  well  as  for  our  health, 
and  bacterial  infection  is  not  all  there 
is  to  the  causation  of  disease.  Besides, 
it  is  just  possible  that  our  latest  dis- 
coveries are  not  without  flaw.  Never- 
theless, considering  all  of  the  facts  in 
their  quantitative  aspect,  it  does  seem 
that  a  good  case  has  been  made  against 
the  unnecessary  complexity  of  our 
house  plumbing  systems,  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  wise  economy  to  simplify 
their  design  and  improve  the  quality 
of  the  materials  and  the  workmanship. 
Already  in  England  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, after  making  an  extensive  invest- 
igation, has  recommended  that  the 
trap  on  the  main  drain  from  the  house 
to  the  sewer  be  no  longer  required.  In 
Germany  these  traps  have  never  been 
much  used. 

Sanitarians  have  gone  even  further 
than  to  overthrow  the  sewer-gas  theory 
of  disease.  They  have  found  that  very 
few  cases  of  sickness  are  ever  caused 
by  infection  passing  through  the  air. 
The  aerial  transmission  of  disease 
germs  from  patient  to  victim  is  not 
denied,  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  a 
very  small  factor,  indeed  almost  a  neg- 
ligible factor,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  diseases  where  the  virus  is  ultra- 
microscopic.  Acting  on  this  theory, 
health  officers  little  by  little  have  been 
abandoning  the  practice  of  fumigat- 
ing and  disinfecting  rooms  which  have 
been  occupied  by  persons  sick  with 
contagious  diseases.  In  hospitals,  seg- 
regation of  different  contagious  dis- 
eases in  separate  rooms  is  no  longer 
deemed  absolutely  necessary.  Cases  of 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  typhoid 
fever  have  been  kept  in  the  same  ward, 
with  an  extremely  small  proportion  of 
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cases  of  cross-infection.  Practice  has 
confirmed  the  theory  in  various  ways, 
and  the  aerial  transmission  of  disease 
has  been  relegated  to  a  subordinate 
position. 

But  aerial  transmission  has  been  re- 
placed by  something  else,  the  theory  of 
contact.  The  germs  do  not  float  in  the 
air  from  one  person  to  another,  but  are 
carried  on  solid  objects,  —  on  spoons 
and  knives  and  forks,  on  soiled  cloth- 
ing, on  pencils  and  toys,  books  and 
tickets,  door-knobs  and  drinking  cups, 
and  on  scores  of  objects  which  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  or  from  hand  to 
mouth.  In  surgery  it  is  not  so  much 
infection  from  the  air  that  is  feared  as 
that  from  unclean  instruments  and 
utensils.  The  safeguard  against  con- 
tact is  personal  cleanliness  and  hand- 
disinfection  when  caring  for  the  sick. 
It  is  so  simple  that  people  neglect  it. 

Without  wishing  to  elaborate  too 
much  on  the  theory  of  contact,  which 
after  all  is  like  the  long-ago-discarded 
theory  of  fomites,  limited  to  a  short 
period  of  time  between  the  handling 
of  objects  by  patient  and  victim,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that 
many  so-called  children's  diseases  are 
diseases  of  childhood  because  in  child- 
hood there  is  more  opportunity  for 
contact.  Many  objects  pass  back  and 
forth  in  school  and  in  the  course  of 
natural  play.  A  knowledge,  by  the 
mother,  of  the  theory  of  contact,  ac- 
companied by  judicious  restraint  in 
these  little  things,  may  prevent  many 
a  case  of  measles,  or  scarlet  fever,  yes, 
and  many  a  'cold,'  from  being  con- 
tracted by  the  child. 


in 

If  we  consider  another  phase  of  the 
air-problem,  namely,  ventilation,  we 
find  that  here  all  is  being  changed. 
Old  ideas  are  being  flung  to  the  winds, 
and  new  theories  are  struggling  for 


position.  To  some  the  situation  ap- 
pears chaotic,  but,  little  by  little,  facts 
are  being  gathered  and  put  together; 
and  those  best  qualified  to  judge  be- 
lieve that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
ventilation  will  stand  forth  as  a  new 
art  based  upon  sound  scientific  princi- 
ples. The  trouble  in  the  past  has  been 
that  reliance  was  placed  upon  half 
truths. 

For  many  years,  ventilation  stand- 
ards were  based  chiefly  on  one  element 
of  the  problem,  that  is,  on  carbonic 
acid.  It  was  known  that  human  beings 
inhale  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic 
acid,  and  that  when  people  remained 
for  some  time  in  a  tightly  closed  room, 
the  oxygen  content  of  the  air  decreased 
slightly  while  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  slightly  increased.  As  it  was  a 
matter  of  experience  that  these  changes 
were  attended  by  feelings  of  depres- 
sion and  general  physical  discomfort 
on  the  part  of  the  occupants,  the  ar- 
gument was  naturally  made  that  the 
cause  of  this  malaise  was  the  increase 
in  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  decrease 
in  oxygen. 

Modern  researches  have  shown  that 
this  reasoning  was  of  the  order  of  post 
hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  Several  things 
had  been  left  out  of  account.  One  of 
these  was  heat,  closely  allied  with  which 
is  moisture,  or  humidity.  Another  was 
air-movement.  And  another  was  air- 
cleanliness.  Each  of  these  deserves  at- 
tention, for  taken  together  they  form 
the  basis  of  the  modern  conception  of 
ventilation  requirements.  We  might 
sum  up  the  new  ideas  in  a  single  phrase 
and  say  that  for  indoor  comfort  we 
need  clean  air  in  gentle  motion,  and 
with  its  temperature  and  humidity  ad- 
justed to  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the 
occupants. 

The  reason  for  the  elimination  of 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  ratios  is  that 
physiologists  have  found  that  the  hu- 
man body  possesses  powers  of  auto- 
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matic  readjustments  to  slight  changes 
in  these  gases.  In  most  localities  the 
barometric  pressure  is  continually  fluc- 
tuating, and  the  amount  of  oxygen  in 
a  given  volume  of  air  varies  accord- 
ingly. Unless  the  change  is  great  or 
sudden  these  fluctuations  do  not  seem 
to  affect  one's  health  or  comfort.  Ex- 
treme conditions,  we  all  know,  have 
an  important  influence  on  the  body. 
Thus,  at  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak,  with 
low  atmospheric  pressure,  one  may 
have  mountain  sickness,  while  laborers 
working  in  the  compressed  air  of  a 
caisson  are  subject  to  the  very  serious 
disease  known  popularly  as '  the  bends.' 
These  troubles  are  due  more  to  the  rate 
of  change  of  pressure  than  to  the  main- 
tenance of  continued  high  or  low  oxygen 
content.  People  soon  become  accus- 
tomed to  high  altitudes,  and  laborers 
do  not  suffer  from  the  change  from 
high  pressure  to  normal  pressure  if  this 
change  is  made  gradually.  An  import- 
ant element  in  the  caisson  disease  is 
thought  to  be  the  deposition  of  bub- 
bles of  nitrogen  gas  within  the  tissues 
of  the  body  when  the  pressure  is  low- 
ered as  one  suddenly  emerges  from 
a  caisson. 

The  most  direct  proof  that  slight 
increases  in  carbonic  acid  and  reduc- 
tions of  oxygen  do  not  produce  phys- 
ical discomfort  is  that  derived  from 
the  experiments  in  which  persons  have 
been  kept  by  physiologists  in  close 
chambers,  known  as  calorimeters.  Al- 
though remaining  there  until  the  con- 
centrations of  carbonic  acid  were  far 
beyond  those  which  occur  in  crowded 
rooms  and  cars,  the  occupants  of  these 
calorimeters  experienced  no  discomfort 
provided  the  temperature  and  humid- 
ity were  kept  within  certain  limits  and 
the  air  was  kept  in  motion.  If  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  increased,  phys- 
ical discomfort  became  manifest  even 
though  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  was  low. 


To  discuss  here  the  complicated  heat 
relations  of  the  body  would  be  too 
great  a  task,  and  moreover  this  is  one 
of  the  matters  not  yet  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  much  of  the  discomfort 
experienced  in  crowded  rooms  is  due 
to  rise  of  temperature  and  humidity 
and  to  the  effect  which  this  has  on 
the  breathing  mechanism.  Cooling  the 
skin,  English  physiologists  say,  affects 
metabolism  and  thus  in  an  indirect  way 
stimulates  the  lungs  to  secrete  more 
oxygen,  which  enters  the  blood,  while 
increase  of  skin-temperature  tends  to 
check  this  action.  The  temperature  of 
the  skin  is  influenced  by  many  things : 
by  the  amount  of  heat  produced  in  the 
body  from  food-consumption,  by  the 
clothing  worn,  by  exercise,  by  the  per- 
spiration formed  and  evaporated,  by 
the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the 
surrounding  air,  and  by  air-movement. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  occupation 
of  the  persons  considered,  whether  ex- 
ercising or  sitting  still,  that  our  present 
data  as  yet  do  not  permit  definite  stand- 
ards of  air- temperature  and  humidity  to 
be  established.  Temperature  and  hu- 
midity, it  will  be  noticed,  are  coupled 
together.  This  is  because  they  are 
mutually  related.  So  true  is  this  that 
many  believe  that  the  reading  of  the 
wet-bulb  thermometer  gives  a  *  sentient 
temperature'  which  better  expresses 
its  influence  on  the  body. 

It  is  not  the  air  of  a  room  generally 
but  the  air  near  the  skin  that  affects 
bodily  comfort,  hence  air-motion  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  Sitting  in 
warm  still  air  is  uncomfortable  because 
the  atmospheric  envelope  surrounding 
the  body  checks  evaporation  and  the 
skin-temperature  rises.  In  a  crowd 
the  air  does  not  move  freely  between 
the  bodies,  while  heat  and  moisture  are 
given  off  to  it.  The  combined  result 
is  to  retard  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
by  the  blood  in  the  lungs  and  we  have 
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the  well-known  effects  of  *  crowd  poi- 
son. '  Similarly,  in  an  assembly  room, 
the  air  between  the  seats  becomes 
nearly  motionless  and  the  same  result 
may  follow.  That  air  thus  stagnates 
was  shown  by  tests  once  made  in  a 
church,  where  observers  placed  in  the 
exhaust-air  duct  noticed  that  an  odor 
of  perfumery  pervaded  the  outflowing 
air  whenever  the  congregation  arose. 
The  beneficial  effect  of  the  use  of  fans 
in  the  cars  of  the  New  York  Subway 
was  a  striking  example  of  the  effect  of 
air-motion.  We  might  add  also  the 
benefits  of  sleeping  porches,  and  the 
out-of-doors  treatment  for  pneumonia. 
Leonard  Hill,  a  noted  London  author- 
ity on  ventilation,  lays  stress  upon  the 
value  of  a  fluctuating  atmospheric  en- 
vironment, claiming  that  variations  in 
temperature  and  wind-movement  stim- 
ulate the  skin,  and  that  long-continued 
uniformity  produces  discomfort. 


IV 

Cleanliness  is  an  essential  quality  of 
indoor  air,  and  one  of  the  faults  of  the 
past  has  been  the  failure  to  give  this 
matter  due  consideration.  Air  inlets 
have  been  placed  with  gross  disregard 
of  the  amount  of  dirt  likely  to  be  drawn 
in.  They  have  usually  been  placed  near 
the  ground  level  and  often  on  dusty 
streets,  where  in  extreme  cases  screens 
over  the  inlets  become  clogged  with 
hair  and  chips  and  other  debris  almost 
daily,  the  finer  dirt  passing  into  the 
rooms. 

Modern  cities  are  dust  -  producers. 
Streets  and  pavements  and  sidewalks 
are  worn  by  the  friction  of  the  traffic, 
car- wheels  are  ground  to  metallic  dust; 
fabrics  turn  to  lint;  fuel  burns  with 
products  of  smoke  and  ashes.  Dust  is 
being  continually  produced  both  within 
and  without  our  houses.  Recent  stud- 
ies in  several  cities  have  shown  that  the 
numbers  of  dust  particles  in  the  air 


above  sidewalks  range  from  one  hun- 
dred thousand  to  a  million  per  cubic 
foot.  At  higher  levels  the  numbers  are 
less. 

At  the  Woolworth  Building,  in  New 
York  City,  the  highest  building  in  the 
world  (716  feet),  the  air  at  the  street 
level  on  July  2, 1913,  contained  221,000 
dust  particles  per  cubic  foot;  at  the 
tenth  story,  85,000;  at  the  thirtieth 
story,  70,000,  and  at  the  fifty-seventh 
story  27,000.  As  a  figure  for  compari- 
son, the  air  over  Long  Island  Sound  at 
a  point  several  miles  from  shore  was 
found  to  contain  18,000  dust  particles 
per  cubic  foot.  Dusty  air  contains 
bacteria,  but  their  numbers  are  fewer 
than  those  of  the  dust  particles.  At 
the  John  Hancock  Building  in  Bos- 
ton on  June  5,  1913,  the  air  near  the 
side-walk  contained  1330  bacteria  and 
20  mould-spores  per  cubic  foot;  at  the 
tenth  story  the  corresponding  numbers 
were  330  bacteria  and  3  mould-spores 
per  cubic  foot.  The  elimination  of  city 
dust  is  a  constant  and  ever-changing 
problem  for  the  sanitary  engineer.  The 
elimination  of  the  horse  from  city  streets 
is  helping  to  reduce  the  organic  dust,  but 
the  automobile  is  itself  a  dust-creator 
when  used  on  road  surfaces  not  adapted 
to  its  weight  and  speed.  Asphalt  streets 
do  not  disintegrate  as  do  macadam 
streets,  but,  as  they  are  smoother,  the 
wind  more  readily  moves  such  dust  as 
is  found  there. 

The  smoke  problem  is  a  special 
phase  of  the  problem  of  air-pollution, 
so  important  as  almost  to  stand  alone. 
Especially  serious  is  this  in  the  soft- 
coal  region,  where  the  pall  of  soot  cuts 
off  the  sunlight,  creates  fogs,  retards 
vegetation,  causes  buildings  and  house 
furnishings  and  clothing  to  deteriorate, 
increases  laundry  bills,  and  in 
ways  produces  discomfort,  and  presui 
ably  lowers  human  vitality  and  incn 
es  the  death-rate.  I  say  presumably, 
because  the  vital  statistics  bearing  on 
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this  point  are  not  yet  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish this  quantitatively. 

Even  more  important  than  dust  and 
soot  are  the  poisonous  gases  resulting 
from  incomplete  combustion  of  coal. 
City  air  is  sometimes  acid  with  sulphur 
compounds.  The  air  of  our  dwelling 
houses  contains  more  of  the  poisonous 
gas,  carbonic  oxide  (not  carbonic  acid), 
than  is  generally  realized.  The  in- 
creased use  of  water-gas  during  the 
past  twenty  years  is  said  to  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  accidental  as- 
phyxiations  in  Massachusetts.  The 
gas-stove  is  another  producer  of  this 
poisonous  gas,  a  trouble  which  can  be 
obviated,  however,  by  taking  proper 
precautions.  An  interesting  experience 
of  carbonic-oxide  poisoning  is  related 
by  Schneider.  In  a  certain  house  near 
Boston  one  after  another  of  the  serv- 
ants and  members  of  the  family  be- 
gan to  be  troubled  with  hallucinations. 
They  heard  unaccountable  noises,  and 
'saw  things,'  and  experienced  these 
troubles  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demand 
an  investigation.  This  study  showed 
that  they  were  all  suffering  from  car- 
bonic-oxide poisoning  caused  by  gas 
leaking  from  the  furnace.  One  cannot 
but  wonder  whether  some  of  the  hal- 
lucinations of  historical  record  did  not 
result  from  this  cause.  How  strange 
if  the  Salem  witchcraft  tragedies  had 
such  an  origin! 

Foul  odors  also  are  an  element  in 
unclean  air.  Whether  physical  or  psy- 
chological in  their  effect  matters  not, 
for  ill-smelling  rooms  are  so  obviously 
insanitary  that  odor  plays  an  import- 
ant part  in  ventilation.  Change  of  air 
is  essential  in  a  room  occupied  by 
many  people. 

The  practical  question  now  comes, 
how  can  we  secure  clean  air  and  keep 
it  in  motion  and  have  it  properly 
warmed  or  cooled  as  the  case  may  be. 
Without  attempting  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion that  has  so  many  answers,  I  will 


call  attention  only  to  one  of  the  new 
developments,  namely  the  recircula- 
tion  of  washed  air.  Dust  and  bacteria 
and  odors  and  poisonous  gases  may  be 
very  largely  removed  from  air  by  wash- 
ing it,  that  is,  by  allowing  it  to  flow 
horizontally  through  chambers  where 
water  is  falling  in  drops  or  as  a  spray. 
The  effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  rain. 
Every  one  knows  how  a  summer  shower 
*  freshens*  the  air,  and  cleans  it.  The 
water  used  for  washing  the  air  artifi- 
cially is  used  over  and  over  until  it  be- 
comes so  foul  that  it  has  to  be  changed. 
Analyses  of  the  water  show  that  after 
it  has  been  used  in  this  way  it  resembles 
sewage  in  its  impurities. 

Air-washers  have  been  used  for  some 
years  for  cleaning  outside  air,  but  only 
recently  has  it  been  realized  that  the 
process  could  be  applied  to  the  air  ex- 
hausted from  a  room,  and  the  air  made 
fit  to  be  pumped  back  into  the  room 
and  used  again.  This  has  been  success- 
fully done  at  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  gymnasium  of  the  College 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. The  air  in  the  exhaust-duct  al- 
ways had  a  noticeable  odor  when  the 
men  were  exercising  on  the  floor,  but 
after  being  washed  the  air  was  returned 
with  no  offensive  smell.  Examination 
of  the  water  used  for  washing  the  air 
showed  that  the  odoriferous  substan- 
ces had  gone  into  the  water,  together 
with  dust  particles,  bacteria,  and  even 
epithelial  scales  from  the  skin.  If  the 
washer  was  shut  down  and  the  air  re- 
circulated  the  men  complained  of  foul 
air.  Starting  the  washer  restored  com- 
fort. The  advantage  of  recirculation 
lies  of  course  in  the  saving  of  heat. 
When  large  volumes  of  air  in  winter 
are  heated,  forced  through  a  building 
and  then  outdoors,  much  heat  is  wasted. 
By  using  a  considerable  part  of  the  air 
over  and  over,  heat  is  saved,  and  there- 
fore coal  and  money.  It  is  a  proper 
form  of  conservation.  How  far  the 
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idea  can  be  put  into  practice  is  for  the 
future  to  determine.  That  there  would 
be  limits  to  the  continued  use  of  the 
same  air  is  obvious. 


Water-purification  has  made  wonder- 
ful strides  since  the  old  sand  filter  was 
built  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  in 
1893.  At  that  time  less  than  half  a 
million  people  in  this  country  were  using 
filtered  water,  and  many  of  our  largest 
cities  were  supplied  with  water  from 
sources  which  were  grossly  polluted. 
To-day  there  are  very  few  large  cities 
where  the  water-supply  is  not  subjected 
to  some  kind  of  artificial  purification. 
Within  ten  years,  filters  have  been  put 
in  operation  in  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Colum- 
bus, New  Orleans,  Toledo,  Minneapo- 
lis, Harrisburg,  to  name  some  of  the 
more  important  places,  and  the  total 
population  using  filtered  water  in  this 
country  is  now  upwards  of  thirteen 
millions. 

Filters  are  under  construction  in  Bal- 
timore and  St.  Louis  and  are  likely  to 
be  built  soon  in  New  York,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  and  probably 
also  in  Boston,  where  the  supply  is 
reasonably  safe,  but  somewhat  colored 
and  none  too  clean.  When,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  sanitary  engineers  issued 
the  warning  that  to  use  unfiltered  sur- 
face water  was  unsafe,  it  was  hardly 
expected  that  the  country  would  so 
quickly  respond;  but  so  great  has  been 
the  reduction  in  the  typhoid  fever 
death-rate  in  those  cities  where  filters 
have  been  introduced,  that  the  amaz- 
ing thing  now  is  why  the  remaining 
cities  so  long  delay. 

It  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
that  clean  water  pays.  The  reward  of 
filtration  is  not  only  in  having  water 
safe  to  drink  but  in  having  water  so 
attractive  that  people  will  enjoy  drink- 


ing it  and  not  feel  obliged  to  pur- 
chase water  from  outside  sources, — 
and  the  boon  is  greatest  to  the  poor- 
er classes,  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
spring  water. 

The  interesting  thing  about  water- 
purification  at  the  present  time  is  the 
diversity  of  the  processes  employed. 
Filtration,  that  is  the  passing  of  water 
through  layers  of  sand,  is  still  the  dom- 
inant feature  and  is  likely  to  remain 
so,  but  many  different  methods  are 
applied  to  waters  of  different  original 
quality  to  bring  them  to  a  condition 
such  that  they  can  be  satisfactorily 
filtered  at  economical  rates.  And  so 
many  different  types  of  water  are  met 
with  in  the  United  States  that  with  us 
the  art  has  become  more  complicated 
than  it  is  in  Europe. 

Settling  basins  have  long  been  used 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad  for 
removing  the  heavier  suspended  mat- 
ter. There  is  probably  no  cheaper 
method.  Occasionally,  rapid  prefiltra- 
tion  through  coarse  material  is  used 
to  replace  sedimentation.  This  meth- 
od is  sometimes  desirable,  but  more 
often,  perhaps,  is  of  doubtful  expedi- 
ency. When  the  original  water  —  com- 
monly known  as  the  raw  water  — 
contains  large  amounts  of  very  finely 
divided  particles  of  clay,  physical 
methods  of  preliminary  treatment  are 
not  sufficient,  and  coagulation  must  be 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  chemicals. 
Sulphate  of  alumina,  or  alum,  is  most 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  sometimes 
copperas  and  lime.  Where  the  water  is 
so  hard  as  to  need  softening  it  is  treated 
with  lime  and  soda-ash,  and  recently 
a  new  substance  called  permutit  has 
sprung  into  use  abroad.  Swampy  wa- 
ters, stained  with  peaty  matter,  also 
need  chemical  treatment.  Waters  con- 
taining large  amounts  of  organic  mat- 
ter and  lacking  in  oxygen  require  aei 
tion,  and  waters  which  contain  too 
much  carbonic  acid  require  decarbona- 
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tion.  Reservoir  waters  which  contain 
algae  are  treated  with  copper  sulphate, 
while  chloride  of  lime,  liquid  chlorine, 
and,  in  rare  instances,  ozone  are  used 
as  processes  supplementary  to  filtra- 
tion to  destroy  any  bacteria  which  may 
have  passed  through  the  filter.  The 
quantity  of  these  chemicals  required 
to  sterilize  the  water  is  astonishingly 
small. 

These  processes  are  mentioned  mere- 
ly to  show  how  complicated  the  art  has 
become,  and  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
men  of  special  training  to  cope  with 
the  manifold  problems.  The  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  chemicals  is  fast  pass- 
ing away.  Why  should  it  not,  when  a 
large  proportion  of  the  water-supplies 
of  the  country  is  chemically  treated 
without  the  consumers  ever  realizing 
that  it  is  being  done? 


VI 

Not  least  in  importance  among  re- 
cent developments  is  the  discovery  of 
the  natural  processes  of  purification 
which  occur  in  water  during  storage. 
Typhoid  bacilli  do  not  multiply  in 
water,  as  once  thought,  but  become 
gradually  *  devitalized/  —  or,  to  use 
plain  English,  they  die,  —  in  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks,  according  to  the 
temperature  and  character  of  the  wa- 
ter. They  are  able  to  live  longer  in  cold 
water  than  in  warm  water,  hence  there 
are  more  typhoid  epidemics  traceable 
in  water  in  the  winter  than  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  more  in  the  north  than  in  the 
south. 

Still  other  causes  enhance  the  safety 
of  stored  water,  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer. It  has  been  found  that  the  algae, 
the  microscopic  plants  which  may  be 
seen  floating  in  the  waters  of  lakes,  use 
up  the  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the 
water  and  even  take  carbonic  acid 
away  from  the  dissolved  bicarbonate  of 
lime.  This  leaves  the  water  in  a  condi- 


tion in  which  such  bacteria  as  B.  coli 
typhi  are  speedily  killed.  A  new  in- 
terest is  thus  attached  to  this  class  of 
organisms  which  heretofore  have  been 
regarded  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  bad  odors  which  they  produce. 

Incidental  to  this  study  has  arisen 
a  new  science  which  is  fast  attaining 
prominence,  a  science  devoted  to  the 
study  of  lakes,  their  currents,  their 
temperature  relations,  their  dissolved 
gases,  the  effect  of  wind  and  sunshine 
and  rain,  and  the  mutual  effect  which 
all  these  have  on  themselves  and  on  the 
organisms  which  dwell  in  the  lake,  — 
the  science  of  limnology.  A  course  in 
limnology  is  now  given  at  Harvard 
University. 

This  study  of  lakes  should  prove  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  summer  pas- 
time. A  lake  resembles  a  living  being 
in  many  ways.  It  has  a  pulse;  its  sur- 
face rises  and  falls  rhythmically.  It 
has  a  circulation;  its  waters  not  only 
ebb  and  flow,  but  there  are  undercur- 
rents by  which  the  life-giving  oxygen 
is  carried  to  organisms  which  dwell  in 
its  depths.  It  does  muscular  work;  the 
shores  are  eroded  and  wharves  are 
moved  by  the  ice-pressure.  It  digests 
food;  and  some  lakes,  sad  to  say, 
sometimes  have  indigestion.  And  so 
we  might  continue  the  comparison  and 
tell  of  their  smiles  and  frowns,  and  the 
music  of  their  waves  upon  the  shore. 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  more  fas- 
cinating science  for  the  lover  of  nature 
than  limnology. 


VII 

Ideas  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
sewage  are  likewise  broadening.  New 
methods  of  treatment  are  being  de- 
vised, and,  what  is  of  greater  moment, 
a  truer  conception  of  the  elements  of 
the  problem  is  beginning  to  prevail. 
In  this  matter  popular  ideas  are  many 
years  behind  the  opinions  of  the  ex- 
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perts.  For  example,  the  popular  idea 
is  that  the  problem  of  protecting  wa- 
ter-supplies against  infection  can  be 
solved  by  the  purification  of  sewage. 
This  is  not  true.  Let  us  suppose  the 
case  of  a  river  which  receives  a  city's 
sewage  at  some  point  upstream,  and 
which  is  used  lower  down  for  the  water- 
supply  of  another  city.  This  is  an  ab- 
horrent situation.  The  popular  idea  is 
that  it  is  possible  to  protect  the  water- 
supply  downstream  by  purifying  the 
sewage  upstream.  Sanitary  engineers 
know  that  with  present  available  meth- 
ods this  cannot  be  done,  and  that  the 
safest  and  most  economical  way  is  to 
filter  the  water-supply  itself,  using  such 
auxiliary  processes  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. This  does  not  mean  that  the  up- 
stream city  may  pollute  the  river  water 
ad  libitum.  Far  from  it.  The  more 
polluted  a  stream  is,  the  higher  is  the 
cost  of  water-filtration  and  the  great- 
er the  factor  of  safety  demanded  of 
the  water-purification  plant, — so  that 
sewage  treatment  in  the  case  cited  may 
or  may  not  be  an  element  in  the  prob- 
lem, according  to  the  size  of  the  stream, 
the  volume  of  sewage,  the  proximity 
of  the  two  places,  and  other  factors 
which  sanitary  engineers  know  how  to 
weigh. 

In  estimating  the  danger  which  may 
result  from  untreated  sewage  the  main 
principle  must  not  be  forgotten,  name- 
ly, that  sewage  has  the  power  of  caus- 
ing disease,  not  because  it  contains 
foul-smelling  organic  matter,  nor  even 
because  it  contains  bacteria;  but  be- 
cause among  the  many  bacteria  present 
there  may  be  some  which  have  come 
from  persons  sick  with  typhoid  fever  or 
dysentery  or  some  such  disease,  or  from 
persons,  known  as  carriers,  who,  though 
not  sick,  are  emitting  the  germs  of 
these  diseases.  And  the  magnitude  of 
the  danger  is  measured  by  the  chance 
of  these  pathogenic  bacteria  getting 
into  other  people's  mouths.  It  is  un- 


necessary to  go  into  details,  but  every- 
one to-day  knows  that  there  are  ways 
by  which  minute  portions  of  sewage 
may  thus  produce  disease,  namely,  by 
polluted  water,  milk,  shellfish,  by  flies, 
and  by  contact. 

Sewage-disposal  has  another  aspect. 
Just  because  sewage- treatment  is  not 
the  logical  way  to  protect  water-sup- 
plies we  should  not  consider  it  useless 
and  unnecessary.  Sickness  and  health 
are  not  all  there  is  to  life.  Our  various 
senses  deserve  consideration,  and  of- 
fenses to  sight  and  smell  should  be 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible.  Hence 
streams  and  lakes  and  harbors  should 
be  kept  sufficiently  clean  to  avoid  of- 
fense, and  the  degree  of  cleanliness 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  use  made  of 
them.  Likewise  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  sewage-treatment  works  in 
themselves  may  be  a  nuisance. 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  "utilize  the 
natural  powers  of  self-purification  of 
lakes  and  streams.  To  neglect  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  modern  de- 
mand for  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  ultimate  fate  of  the  or- 
ganic matter  in  sewage  is  destruction 
by  oxidation.  The  oxygen  dissolved  in 
the  water  of  lakes  and  streams  may  be 
made  to  serve  this  purpose.  It  does 
so  naturally  when  crude  sewage  is  dis- 
charged into  them,  but  without  con- 
trol the  powers  of  the  water  may  be 
overtaxed  and  indigestion  may  result, 
as  was  said  before  when  speaking  of 
lakes. 

The  cycle  of  changes  in  the  micro- 
scopic life  in  polluted  water  is  curious 
and  interesting.  Studies  of  the  Genesee 
River,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ro- 
chester sewers  and  Lake  Ontario,  made 
last  year,  showed  that  just  below  the 
point  where  the  sewage  was  discharged 
the  water  contained  large  numbers  of 
bacteria ;  a  few  miles  downstream  these 
decreased  and  the  protozoa  increased; 
next  the  protozoa  decreased  and  the 
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Crustacea  increased.  The  Crustacea 
serve  as  food  for  fish,  and  fishermen 
were  actually  seen  at  the  river  mouth 
catching  fish  to  be  taken  back  to  Ro- 
chester and  used  for  food.  Hence  the 
cycle  was  complete.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  what  is  ever  recur- 
ring in  nature. 

VIII 

Other  branches  of  sanitation  are 
likewise  developing;  older  ideas  are 
being  replaced  by  new.  In  many  cases 
we  still  speak  of  them  as  problems,  in- 
dicating that  the  solution  is  not  yet 
satisfactory.  The  street-cleaning  prob- 
lem, the  garbage  and  refuse  problem, 
the  housing  problem,  the  factory  prob- 
lem, are  in  the  same  class  with  the  ven- 
tilation problem  and  the  sewage-dis- 
posal problem ;  and  the  list  might  be 
extended  further.  Modern  science  has 
taught  us  to  do  many  things.  But 
many  things  cost  many  dollars,  and 
cities  as  well  as  individuals  must  cut 
their  garments  according  to  their  cloth. 
Hence  the  great  problem  of  all  sanitary 
problems  is  to  discriminate  between 
the  necessary  and  the  merely  advan- 
tageous, between  the  activities  which 
save  many  lives  and  those  which  for 
the  same  expenditure  save  few,  be- 
tween those  which  make  for  health  and 
those  which  make  for  comfort.  Which 
is  more  important,  a  water-filtration 
plant  or  works  for  sewage-treatment? 
Better  housing  or  more  parks?  More 
money  for  room-disinfection,  or  a  lar- 
ger corps  of  district  nurses?  More 
plumbing  inspectors  or  better  control 
of  the  milk-supply?  The  problem  takes 
different  forms  in  different  places. 

The  solution  of  these  vital  problems 
demands  the  application  of  still  an- 
other science,  which  is  coming  to  the 
front,  —  demography,  that  is,  vital  and 
social  statistics.  Life-saving  is  being 
put  on  a  quantitative  basis,  and  to  this 


end  vital  bookkeeping  is  just  as  much 
needed  as  the  keeping  of  monetary 
accounts.  Nowhere  is  there  better  op- 
portunity for  reform  than  here.  In 
many  of  our  states  practically  no  re- 
cords of  births  and  deaths  are  kept, 
and  in  very  few  states  are  the  records 
accurate.  The  Census  Bureau  is  wag- 
ing a  campaign  to  better  these  condi- 
tions and  secure  adequate  registration 
laws  the  country  over. 

This  movement  deserves  the  hearty 
support  of  every  one.  Unless  we  know 
the  results  of  the  sanitary  measures 
which  are  put  in  force,  how  can  we  tell 
how  much  money  it  is  wise  to  spend 
on  them?  In  some  cases  we  do  know 
these  results.  For  example,  after  the 
water-filtration  plant  was  put  in  full 
operation  at  Pittsburgh  the  typhoid 
fever  death-rate  in  the  filtered  district 
fell  from  135  per  100,000  to  10;  at 
Philadelphia  it  fell  to  17.5;  at  Cincin- 
nati, to  9  per  100,000.  But  how  much 
weight  shall  be  given  to  the  regulation 
of  milk-supplies,  how  much  to  mother- 
hood instruction,  how  much  to  factory 
and  school  inspection,  how  much  to  the 
cleaning  of  streets  and  streams?  We 
know  only  in  part,  and  our  sense  of 
perspective  in  these  matters  is  yet  un- 
cultivated. Sanitation  to  be  econom- 
ical must  be  put  upon  a  quantitative 
basis. 

If  demography  is  to  become  a  sci- 
ence, and  it  ought  to  be  so  regarded,  it 
will  not  be  sufficient  merely  to  collect 
and  tabulate  the  facts,  and  file  the  re- 
ports on  dusty  shelves.  The  statistics 
must  be  studied  and  applied.  A  loose 
handling  of  figures  must  give  way  to 
clear  thinking  and  to  honest  conclu- 
sions based  on  the  inviolable  laws  of 
logic.  Illustrations  of  the  wild  and 
reckless  use  of  so-called  statistics  are 
so  common  that  the  whole  science  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  house  of  cards. 
It  is  very  easy  to  go  astray.  The  death- 
rates  all  over  the  civilized  world  have 
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been  decreasing  during  the  last  gen- 
eration. Is  this  the  result  of  improved 
sanitation?  Yes,  it  is  due  very  largely 
to  that.  But,  hold!  The  birth-rates 
have  also  been  falling;  infant  mortality 
rates  are  high;  the  fewer  the  children 
born,  the  fewer  there  will  be  to  die;  so 
that  a  falling  birth-rate  may  of  itself 
cause  the  death-rate  to  drop.  Suppose 
we  go  further  and  ask  why  the  birth- 
rate is  falling?  In  part  because  the  age 
at  marriage  is  increasing  among  cer- 
tain classes  of  society.  And  why  is  this? 
We  see  that  a  study  of  sanitation  leads 
to  a  study  of  sociology. 

This  is  an  important  conclusion. 
Sanitation  cannot  be  measured  in  dol- 
lars alone,  neither  can  it  be  measured 
in  terms  of  births  and  deaths.  It  is 
what  lies  between  one's  birth  and  one's 
death  that  really  counts.  Of  what  avail 
to  add  two  years  to  the  average  length 
of  life  if  personal  comfort  and  happiness 
are  not  also  enhanced?  To  what  extent 
can  physical  comfort  and  home  life  be 
secured  in  the  tenement-house  districts 
of  our  cities  where  people  live  crowded 
one  thousand  to  the  acre:  forty-three 
square  feet  of  land  for  each  person, 
—  a  square  seven  feet  on  a  side,  not 
much  larger  than  a  respectable  lot  in  a 
cemetery  ? 

Vital  statistics  must  not  be  confined 
to  births  and  deaths.  We  need  to  know 
the  effect  of  environment  on  the  minor 
illnesses,  on  the  time  lost  through  sick- 
ness, on  general  health,  physique,  and 
personal  comfort.  Do  cities  yield  as 
strong  and  healthy  men  as  the  coun- 
try? Does  good  ventilation  add  to 
one's  strength  and  stature?  Does  fac- 
tory sanitation  lessen  the  discomfort 
and  the  burden  of  toil  as  well  as  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  laborers? 
Such  questions  as  these  need  to  be  an- 
swered. 

Some  of  the  sanitary  arts  contribute 
both  to  longevity  and  to  human  en- 
joyment; others  relate  to  the  one  or 


the  other.  All  deserve  consideration. 
The  prompt  collection  and  proper  dis- 
posal of  garbage  and  ashes  has  but 
little  effect  on  public  health,  but  foul 
odors  and  clouds  of  dust  from  collec- 
tion carts  are  disagreeable  enough. 
Even  sewage  treatment  is  more  largely 
a  matter  of  comfort  than  of  health,  al- 
though the  prompt  removal  of  sewage 
from  an  inhabited  community  is  a  very 
important  health  measure.  Not  only, 
however,  does  water-purification  save 
lives  and  promote  health,  but  a  glass 
of  cool,  clean  water  is  a  joy  in  itself. 


IX 

There  is  one  important  force  in  the 
country  which  has  not  yet  exerted  it- 
self as  it  might,  or  as  it  should,  in 
behalf  of  better  sanitation,  —  the  life 
insurance  companies.  The  mortality 
records  of  these  companies  are  of  im- 
mense value  not  only  to  the  companies 
themselves  but  to  the  public  authori- 
ties. Compiled  with  the  acme  of  sta- 
tistical skill,  and  with  vast  financial 
resources  at  command,  these  records 
have  been  applied  to  a  single  end,  the 
promotion  of  life  insurance.  The  data 
relate  chiefly  to  males  of  insurable  age, 
but  in  recent  years  the  records  cover  a 
broader  field.  What  is  lacking  is  a  pro- 
per correlation  of  the  statistics  of  the 
life  insurance  companies  with  those  of 
sanitary  engineering. 

Some  of  the  life  insurance  companies 
are  alive  to  this  opportunity  and  are  al- 
ready at  work,  but  far  more  important 
developments  may  be  expected.  Surely 
the  insurance  companies  realize  that  it 
is  better  to  receive  premiums  from  the 
living  than  to  pay  claims  to  the  dead; 
and  just  as  fire  protection  in  factories 
has  lowered  insurance  rates,  so  the 
safeguarding  of  life  by  cooperative 
sanitation  should  redound  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  insured  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
surance companies. 
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Lastly,  the  broadening  science  of 
sanitation  calls  for  broader  men,  men 
of  sound  fundamental  education,  men 
of  imagination,  men  of  force.  The  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  the  promo- 
tion of  health  have  passed  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  medical  profession. 
A  new  type  of  health  officer  is  needed; 
a  new  career  is  opening  for  young  men. 
Typical  of  the  new  spirit  is  the  recently 
established  School  for  Health  Officers 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  —  a  cooper- 
ation between  Harvard  University  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. It  is  significant  that  the  ad- 
ministrative board  of  this  new  school 
is  composed  of  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
a  doctor  of  science,  and  a  civil  engineer. 
As  was  said  before,  a  health  officer  is  a 
biological  engineer. 

The  need  of  reliable  men  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  leaders  of  thought.  The 
shame  of  American  sanitation  to-day 
is  neglect  of  duty,  non-enforcement  of 
laws.  Legislators  do  not  legislate  with 
wisdom,  inspectors  do  not  inspect,  at- 
tendants do  not  attend,  and  laborers 
do  not  labor  as  they  should.  America 
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is  second  to  none  in  her  engineering 
conceptions  and  designs,  but  America 
is  far  behind  European  nations  in  the 
work  of  operation  of  all  public  utilities. 
This  is  as  true  of  sewage-treatment 
works  as  it  is  of  railroads,  as  true  of  the 
street-cleaning  departments  as  of  the 
police  force.  No  one  ever  summed  up 
the  situation  in  a  more  striking  phrase 
than  did  the  late  Colonel  Waring,  the 
Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning  in 
New  York  City,  who  took  as  his  watch- 
word, 'A  man  instead  of  a  voter  at  the 
end  of  the  broom. ' 

Nor  is  neglect  confined  to  the  official 
class  and  to  city  employees.  Individuals 
are  guilty  of  minor  infractions  of  the 
law,  streets  are  littered,  the  sweepings 
of  stores  are  put  in  the  gutters,  houses 
and  grounds  are  ill  cared  for,  and  in 
many  ways  pride  in  one's  home  seems 
to  be  lacking.  The  maintenance  of  the 
cleanliness  of  the  environment  by  at- 
tention to  these  petty  details  by  indi- 
viduals and  property  owners  might 
well  be  termed  'Collective  Sanitation.' 
How  can  civic  pride  be  obtained  with- 
out individual  pride,  and  how  difficult 
is  public  sanitation  without  the  indi- 
vidual instinct  for  cleanliness! 
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BY   JOSEPH  HUSBAND 


THE  old  brick  building  had  vanished 
before  the  wreckers  in  a  cloud  of  broken 
brick  and  plaster.  From  my  window  I 
could  look  down  into  the  cavity  which 
had  held  it.  Already  the  muddy  floor 
was  dotted  with  the  toadstool  tents  of 
the  excavators,  and  day  and  night  un- 
ceasingly wagon-loads  of  sticky  clay 
and  mud  dragged  up  the  incline  to  the 
street.  Far  down  in  the  stifling  air  of 
the  caissons  the  concrete  roots  were 
being  planted,  tied  with  cement  and 
steel  to  the  very  core  of  the  world. 

The  foundations  were  finished  and 
the  first  thin  steel  columns  stretched 
upward.  In  a  day  they  multiplied.  A 
hundred  black  shoots  pierced  the  soil; 
a  hundred  sprouting  shoots,  in  even 
rows,  like  a  well-planted  garden.  In 
ordered  plan  the  crossbeams  fell  into 
their  places,  and  the  great  lattice  of 
the  substructure  shaped  itself.  Then, 
above  the  uproar  and  vibration  of  the 
street,  rose  the  angry  clatter  of  the 
pneumatic  riveters,  steel  against  steel 
in  a  shattering  reverberation. 

With  incredible  rapidity  the  gaunt 
frame  piled  upward.  On  the  topmost 
story  the  derricks  crouched  like  giant 
spiders,  thin  legs  firmly  braced  against 
post  and  I-beam,  casting  their  threads 
of  steel  softly  to  the  distant  street  to 
take  a  dozen  tons  of  girders  in  their 
grasp  and  lift  them,  gently  turning,  to 
the  top.  Against  the  pale  sky  the  black 
ribs  of  the  building  surged  higher.  As 
through  prison  bars  I  saw  the  distant 
blue  of  the  harbor;  the  familiar  view 
had  vanished;  a  miracle  had  transform- 
ed it.  Untiring,  hour  after  hour,  the 
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derricks  lifted  bales  of  steel  to  swing 
into  their  destined  place;  and  as  each 
new  story  was  bolted  down  the  derricks 
lifted  themselves  heavily  to  the  new 
level,  clean  cut  against  the  sky,  above 
the  highest  towers  of  the  city. 

Like  beetles  the  steel-workers  clam- 
bered surefooted  over  the  empty  frame. 
Far  out  on  the  end  of  narrow  beams 
they  hung  above  the  void;  on  the  tops 
of  slender  columns  they  clung,  wait- 
ing to  swing  into  place  a  ton  of  steel. 
Braced  against  nothing  but  empty 
space,  they  pounded  red-hot  rivets  with 
their  clattering  hammers;  like  flies  they 
caught  the  slim-spun  threads  of  the 
derricks  and  swung  up  to  some  inac- 
cessible height.  On  flimsy  platforms 
the  glow  of  their  forges  blinked  red  in 
the  twilight. 

I  am  thinking  also  of  other  workers : 
of  men  who  measured  this  tall  tower  on 
their  slide-rules,  of  grimy  workers  who 
followed  their  mystic  blue-prints  and 
made  each  piece  with  such  fine  preci- 
sion that  the  great  masses  of  steel  fell 
softly  into  their  final  place  with  hair- 
breadth accuracy,  rivet-hole  to  rivet- 
hole,  and  tongue  in  groove.  Engineers, 
who  foresaw  each  bolt  and  fitted  so 
perfectly  mass  on  mass  with  only  im- 
agination and  their  books  of  figures  to 
guide  them;  workers  in  the  steel  mills 
of  the  distant  city  who  moulded  each 
beam  and  pillar  to  go  together  like  a 
watch,  —  theirs  is  the  silent  forgotten 
labor! 

Day  faded  in  fog  and  darkness. 
Black-blurred,  the  frame  of  the  sky- 
scraper rose  in  the  gray  of  the  mist  and 
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the  shadow  of  the  night.  Through  the 
tangle  of  its  skeleton  frame  the  flaming 
red  and  yellow  of  an  electric  sign  spat- 
tered a  trail  of  jeweled  fire  against  the 
sky.  Another,  with  a  flash  of  myriad 
color,  shone  and  was  gone.  Far  down 
in  the  streets  the  glare  of  automobile 
lights  stroked  the  gleaming  blackness 
of  the  pavement.  From  surrounding 
buildings  the  glitter  of  countless  win- 
dows shone  brightly  through  the  mist. 
But  high  above  the  firefly  activity  of 
the  city  the  black  frame  of  the  sky- 
scraper touched  the  starless  sky.  Like 
beacon  fires  the  forges  of  the  workers 
glowed  intermittently,  panting  breaths 
of  red,  half  smothered  in  the  approach- 
ing night.  In  graceful  curves,  like  tiny 
comets,  the  heated  rivets,  tossed  from 
forge  to  the  waiting  bucket  of  the  riv- 
eter, gleamed  yellow  and  vanished.  I 
thought  of  Whistler's  nocturnes;  of  the 
fireworks  at  Cremorne. 

I  stood  on  the  rough  staging  of  the 
top  floor  of  the  tower.  Above,  the  light 
steel  ribs  of  the  dome  met  in  a  heavy 
rosette  from  which  a  flagpole  pointed 
to  the  drifting  clouds.  Standing  on  its 
base  a  man  was  arranging  the  tackle 
which  would  lift  him  up  the  slender 
mast,  to  paint  it,  or  gild  the  ball  at  its 
tip.  He  saw  me  and  leaned  down. 

4  Come  up/  he  shouted. 

I  climbed  the  ladder  and,  with  his 
arm  to  steady  me,  crawled  out  above 
the  dome.  There  was  room  for  my  feet 
beside  his.  I  heard  him  laughing  beside 
me. 

*  Don't  break  off  that  pole,  I've  got 
to  climb  it.' 

I  looked  down.  The  curving  ribs  of  the 
dome  ended  in  a  shallow  cornice  twen- 
ty feet  below.  That  was  all.  Far  down 


the  roofs  of  neighboring  buildings  lay 
flat  and  small  in  the  sunlight.  Like  the 
great  black  matrix  for  a  printed  page 
the  roofs  and  streets  extended  to  the 
harbor  and  the  hills;  like  column  rules 
the  shallow  grooves  of  avenues  cut 
sharply  the  solid  lines  of  the  side  streets. 
Here  and  there  were  the  open  spaces 
of  public  squares;  far  off",  the  green 
sweep  of  a  city  park.  And  everywhere 
above  the  roofs  wisps  of  steam  and 
smoke  lay  softly  on  the  breeze.  Like 
crooked  fingers  the  wharves  caught  the 
edge  of  the  harbor;  the  water  was  a 
quivering  green,  dotted  with  toy  boats 
that  crossed  and  recrossed  like  water- 
insects,  leaving  a  churn  of  white  behind 
them  and  a  smear  of  smoke  above. 

Straight  down  in  the  street  the  cars 
crawled  jerkily  in  two  thin  lines,  the 
beetle-backed  roofs  inch  long  in  the 
distance.  And  everywhere  were  the 
moving  dots  of  people,  swarming  upon 
the  pavement. 

It  was  very  still.  Far  below,  the 
noises  of  the  street,  the  living  cry  of  the 
city,  rose  like  the  murmur  of  a  river  in 
a  deep  canon.  Beside  me,  the  steeple- 
jack leaned  easily  against  the  mast, 
his  eyes  watching  the  distant  glimmer 
of  the  sea.  I  looked  up  and  the  slowly 
moving  clouds  seemed  suddenly  to 
stand  still,  the  tower  took  up  the  mo- 
tion, and  racing  across  the  sky,  the  flag- 
pole seemed  bending  to  the  earth. 

Down  in  the  street  I  joined  the  crowd 
on  the  sidewalk,  necks  bent  back  to 
watch  a  tiny  speck  at  the  top  of  the 
thin  shaft  of  the  flagpole. 

*  Pretty  high  up,'  said  some  one. 

'  Yes,'  answered  another, '  but  they  're 
putting  in  the  foundation  for  a  higher 
one  on  the  corner.' 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  NONCHALANCE 


BY   ELIOTT  PARK    FROST 


IN  the  September  Atlantic,  Agnes 
Repplier  pleads  for  a  tautening  of 
'nerve';  pleads  for  training  in  old-fash- 
ioned tasks;  for  the  robuster  joy  that 
comes  from  a  job  well  done,  and  never 
from  pleasures  of  idleness;  pleads  that 
we  cease  to  tuck  pillows  underneath 
the  sinner;  pleads  that  we  keep  the 
world  an  austere  place  where  'strong 
incentives  and  impelling  measures* 
shall  maintain  the  '  walls  of  human  re- 
sistance *  mortared  and  moated  against 
attack. 

As  a  lay  citizen  I  agree  and  applaud. 
Certainly  we  do  breathe  too  much  the 
lackadaisical  air.  We  rest  the  major 
corner  of  too  many  responsibilities  on 
other  supports  than  our  own  shoulders; 
we  are  lenient  with  the  idle  and  over- 
delicate  with  the  invalid;  religion  is 
honeyed  to  a  sickish  sweet,  and  moral- 
ity travels  with  a  pardoner. 

But  as  a  psychologist  I  ask  myself, 
can  we  hope  ever  to  revert  to  the  an- 
cient austerities  of  conduct  and  still 
remain  wholesome  and  sane,  when 
meantime  our  environment  has  become 
so  suddenly  complex?  Can  we  expect 
to  handle  the  increased  nervous  traffic 
of  our  day  without  increasing  our  office 
v  force? 

I  am  accustomed  to  think  in  terms 
of  nerves  and  nervous  systems, — those 
delicate  mechanisms  that  have  evolved 
from  immemorial  time  to  aid  an  organ- 
ism, perennially  ill-adapted,  to  adjust 
itself  to  an  imperious  environment.  A 
thousand  years  pass.  Selective  pro- 
cesses do  their  best,  and  yet  the  change 
resultant  in  nervous  structure  is  tri- 
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fling.  But  within  a  single  generation,  so 
prodigious  are  inventions  that  the  in- 
crease of  nervous  environment  may  be 
doubled. 

Ours  is  the  Age  of  Irritants.  Our 
surprised  nervous  systems  submit  per- 
force to  bombardments  of  stimuli  that 
stagger  them.  More  nervous  energy  is 
expended  in  ten  minutes  of  Broadway 
than  would  have  been  demanded  for- 
merly in  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  As  a 
destroyer  of  nerves,  the  single  inven- 
tion of  the  automobile  has  probably 
more  victims  to  its  credit  than  the  cam- 
paigns of  all  the  war-lords.  Lights 
flash  at  us,  horns  shrill  at  us,  speeding 
things  rush  us  from  place  to  place,' step 
lively*  and  'watch  your  step*  are  the 
mottoes  of  the  hour.  But  still  we  own 
the  same  old  brand  of  nervous  system 
that  our  forebears  used  in  more  repose- 
ful times.  In  short,  between  our  ner- 
vous abilities  and  the  problems  of  the 
newer  environments  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  solve,  there  is  coming 
to  be  an  ever-widening  gap.  So  nerves 
are  failing  to  'adapt.' 

Is  not,  then,  some  of  this  flabbiness 
of  nerve-fibre,  against  which  Miss  Rep- 
plier rightly  warns  us,  a  kind  of  uncon- 
scious compromise,  necessitated  by  the 
discrepancy  between  demand  and  sup- 
ply of  nerve- force?  Can  we,  after  all, 
dispatch  our  modern  tasks  by  merely 
turning  on  a  greater  will-power? 

Miss  Repplier  implies  that  we  can: 
'Every  woman  who  has  toiled  for  hours 
.  .  .  has  felt  the  nervous  fatigue  which 
does  not  crave  rest,  but  distraction, 
which  makes  her  want  to  "go."  Every 
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woman  worth  her  salt  has  overcome 

this  weakness,  has  mastered  this  desire/ 

Now  whenever  I  hear  *  desire '  called 

*  weakness,'  and  its  suppression  called 

*  mastery,'  I  confess  that  I  wince.  It  is 
a  singular  but  ponderable  fact  that  the 
patients  who  fill  the  waiting-rooms  of 
our  psychiatrists  in  increasing  numbers 
are  largely  persons  'who  have  mastered 
their  desires.'  It  is  usually  for  this  very 
reason  that  they  are  become  *  patients.' 
If  psychology  be  right  about  it,  true 
self-control  is  not  suppression,  but  sub- 
limation or  transformation.  The  desire, 
natural  and  normal  enough  of  itself, 
must  be  allowed  expression,  if  not  in 
one  way  then  in  another.  To  *  master' 
it  merely,  namely  to  repress  it,  is  ab- 
solutely dangerous.    Some  day  the  re- 
pressed desire  will  come  to  its  own. 

Miss  Repplier  is  in  so  far  right:  the 
doing  of  hard  tasks  is  not  *  waste  of 
energy,'  but  a  builder  of  fibre,  mental 
and  moral,  no  less  than  physical.  On 
the  other  hand,  tasks  cannot  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  environment 
which  conditions  them.  Are  we  not  be- 
ing asked  to  do  the  same  hard  task  now 
under  the  handicap  of  several  atmo- 
spheres of  pressure?  To  do  the  job  well, 
and  at  the  same  time  conserve  mental 
health,  calls  to-day  for  more  nervous 
expenditure  than  it  did  even  a  genera- 
tion ago.  If  living  be  more  complex, 
while  nervous  systems  remain  the  same, 
what  compensation  shall  we  provide? 

This  compensation  need  not,  I  take 
it,  be  physical.  So  far  as  work  is  con- 
cerned, mere  work,  our  nerves  exhibit 
an  extraordinary  margin  of  safety.  We 
all  possess  untapped  sources  of  energy 
for  tasks,  as  such.  Physically,  man  is 
still  fit  enough.  We  have  no  need,  to 
date,  of  more  nerves,  or  bigger  ones. 
The  failure  of  nerves,  as  any  psychia- 
trist will  testify,  is  primarily  due  to 
a  false  mental  attitude  engendered  by 
the  artificialities  of  our  present  scale 
of  living.  The  compensating  strength 


must  come  from  a  fresh  mental  attitude. 
With  this  proper  Bewusstseinslage,  of- 
fice efficiency  is  increased,  and  the  new- 
er demands  of  our  twentieth  century 
can  be  met  without  injury.  I  have 
yet  to  meet  a  case  of  plain,  uncompli- 
cated *  overwork.' 

This  mental  attitude  for  which  I 
plead  has  the  elements  of  indifference 
in  it.  In  exaggerated  form  we  call  it 
smugness.  Now  it  is  true  that  smugness 
in  the  raw  has  little  to  commend  it, 
psychologically  or  otherwise.  Fortun- 
ately one  seldom  meets  smugness  pure, 
perhaps  because  smug  folk  exert  them- 
selves so  inconsiderably  that  they  do 
not  get  in  the  way.  Theirs  is  an  order 
of  retired  conceit;  they  live  on  their 
mental  interest,  as  it  were.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  beef  creatures,  placid, 
soggy,  stubborn.  The  cud  of  their  com- 
placency appears  never  to  stale,  and 
neither  the  refreshments  of  social  inter- 
course nor  its  stimulation  seem  indis- 
pensable. It  is  as  if  their  minds  became 
stalls,  and  they  live  in  them,  content. 
Viewed  as  companions  in  a  possible 
friendship,  they  are  a  total  loss. 

Despite  all  this  my  thesis  is,  that 
there  is  much  to  learn  from  smugness. 

When  one  has  exhausted  adjectival 
invective,  —  has  caught  the  smirk,  the 
mentally  folded  hands,  the  exquisite 
vanity;  when  one  has  compared  the 
fatty-mindedness  and  inertia  of  smug 
folk  toward  new  ideas  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  whatever  humbler  creatures 
malevolent  imagination  may  conjure 
up,  one  may  yet,  with  old  Sir  Roger, 
find  something  for  the  defendant. 
There  is,  after  all,  a  quality  in  the  slag 
of  their  passive  egotism  that  is  worth 
the  mining.  Most  of  us  lack  a  certain 
kind  of  smugness. 

Life,  so  the  physicians  tell  us,  con- 
sists in  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium. 
The  amounts  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  sodium,  potassium, 
magnesium,  sulphur,  iron,  calcium, 
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phosphorous,  and  chlorine,  —  namely, 
the  necessary  ingredients  of  that  pro- 
toplasmic sea  we  call  our  bodies,  — 
these  must  be  maintained,  as  they  have 
been  maintained  through  the  ages,  in 
relatively  the  same  proportions,  in  or- 
der for  life  to  exist.  Disease  is  but  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  balance;  convalescence 
its  restoration. 

Now  smug  folk,  like  as  not,  have  a 
bit  too  much  sulphur  in  their  gray  mat- 
ter, or  too  little  magnesium  in  their 
blood.  But  this  unfortunate  dispropor- 
tion shall  not  blind  us  to  the  value  of 
sulphur  and  magnesium  as  life-constitu- 
ents. Properly  compounded,  their  con- 
tribution to  organic  processes  is  great. 

In  vain  I  search  for  simple  language 
to  express  this  good  compound.  Sup- 
pose we  tailor  a  term  to  order  and  call 
it  ego-centric  nonchalance.  To  culti- 
vate and  bring  to  fruitage  an  indiffer- 
ence to  one's  personal,  private,  selfish 
self,  is  to  possess  ego-centric  nonchal- 
ance. I  know  of  no  more  wholesome 
quality  than  such  a  mental  attitude. 
One  should  take  a  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful  before  and  after  each  meal,  and  a 
double  dose  on  waking.  And  noncha- 
lance, I  take  it,  is  the  pith-principle  of 
smugness. 

This  good  kind  of  smugness,  this  in- 
difference to  self,  stands  out  sharply 
enough  in  the  mind  of  the  physician, 
who  sees  so  much  of  its  opposite,  worry. 
Worry,  when  you  come  to  analyze  it,  is 
not  a  social  vice.  We  worry  chiefly  over 
those  things  which  concern  the  ME. 
Show  me  that  what  impends  will  leave 
My  bank-account  intact,  My  health  un- 
impaired, My  friends  and  family  out, 
and  any  further  tormenting  solicitude 
that  I  may  feel  is  frankly  academic.  I 
may  still  take  thought  and  use  preven- 
tive measures,  but  I  cease,  as  if  by 
magic,  to  worry  over  the  outcome.  On 
the  contrary,  I  can  now  work  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  my  object  better  than 
ever  before.  For  most  worry  is  not  only 


an  arch  form  of  selfishness,  but  it  is  the 
great  inhibitor  of  action.  We  say, '  I  am 
worried';  we  mean,  *I  fear  for  myself.' 
This  is  the  opposite  of  nonchalance. 

Phobism  is  an  addiction  to  fear  (an- 
other name  for  worry).  If  smugness 
be  unlovely  from  a  social  point  of  view, 
phobism  is  fatal  to  its  victim.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  fear  can  become 
a  habit  and  a  luxury,  just  as  smoking 
is  ?  But  phobism  is  the  more  hazardous. 
We  fear  poverty,  we  fear  disease,  we 
fear  death,  we  fear  that  we  shall  be 
snubbed,  socially.  And  each  separate 
fear  impairs  our  capacity  for  work  in  a 
definite,  measurable  way.  I  know  many 
people  addicted  to  the  use  of  fear. 
Some  of  them  use  it  to  excess.  To  the 
psychologist,  fear  is  the  most  expen- 
sive of  all  habits  that  people  indulge. 
Ninety-nine  and  forty-four  one  hun- 
dredths  per  cent  of  fear  is  as  useless  as 
a  deck  hand  on  a  submarine. 

I  have  in  mind  a  man  whom  Miss 
Repplier  should  pronounce  *  excellent.' 
He  has,  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  all  the 
sturdy  virtues  for  which  she  entreats. 
But  this  Mr.  Pratt  is  essentially  an  in- 
efficient man,  made  inefficient  by  his 
mental  attitude.  He  is  a  provisional 
farmer,  and  he  lives  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  here  as  the  crow  flies  (over 
the  hill).  I  wish  I  had  him  here.  He  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  phobist 
in  the  captivity  of  my  social  horizon. 
He  once,  so  discreet  rumor  has  it,  was 
a  barber.  If  so,  he  now  conceals  the 
fact  under  a  flowing  black  beard.  (Who 
ever  heard  of  a  barber  with  a  beard  ?) 
Some  relative,  I  believe,  left  him  money, 
and  he  *  retired  to  a  farm.'  Men  do 
worse  things  with  windfalls. 

He  has  a  quiet,  homey  little  wife, 
'and  three  children,  —  one  married,  two 
in  school;  all  are  making  good.  So  far 
as  one  can  see,  he  has  plenty  of  bread 
and  butter,  with  a  good  bit  of  life's 
jam  spread  on  top  of  it.  His  place  up 
the  lane  really  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
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fortable  spots  anywhere  around  here. 
You  could  not  find  the  *  makings '  of 
less  trouble  in  another  family  in  the 
country. 

Yet  Mr.  Pratt  has  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  fears  that  I  ever  saw,  felt, 
or  endured  hearing  about. 

For  instance,  take  the  weather. 
When  I  go  there  to  neighbor,  as  I  drive 
to  and  from  town,  the  weather- topic 
bobs  up  early  in  the  conversation  (a 
compliment  to  his  avocation) .  It  is  al- 
ways portentous  weather,  somehow, 
over  the  hill.  When  we  get  a  perfect 
day,  say  one  of  those  rare  ones  in  New 
England's  October,  when  there 's  been 
rain  enough,  dew  enough,  dry  enough, 
and  no  killing  frost,  and  the  air  is  crisp 
and  rich  with  sunshine,  and  I  exclaim, 
'Well,  Mr.  Pratt,  isn't  this  a  corker?' 
'  Mmm,'  says  Mr.  Pratt, '  it 's  a  weather- 
breeder,  though.' 

I  feel  morally  certain  that  Mr.  Pratt 
goes  over  himself  mentally  every  morn- 
ing for  symptoms  of  bodily  shipwreck, 
or  mental  impairment.  I  told  him  once 
that  he  had  ingrowing  thoughts. 

What  is  mischievous  in  the  fear  atti- 
tude is  not  its  social  unendurableness. 
We  should  be  able  to  get  along  with 
the  complainers,  and  willingly  would 
cheer  them  up  a  bit  now  and  then,  if 
that  were  all.  But  the  attitude  of  fear 
is  essentially  secretive  and  repressive; 
normal  expressiveness  and  the  springs 
of  initiative  are  choked  at  the  source.  So 
restrictive  is  fear  that  he  whom  it  con- 
trols can  never  hope  to  achieve  beyond 
the  routine,  and  if  he  be  instigated  to 
'big  tasks'  he  'loses  nerve.'  All  evolu- 
tional processes  teach  this:  that  fear 
puts  one  on  the  defensive,  and  that 
aggression  becomes  impossible.  Even 
the  arteries  and  glands  of  the  body  con- 
tract. One  becomes  a  less  fit  animal. 

It  is  this  worry,  or  fear  for  self,  en- 
gendered by  the  tensions  of  our  new- 
fashioned  ways,  that  makes  for  that 
'nervous  fatigue  which  does  not  crave 


rest,  but  distraction.'  Nerves  get  tet- 
anized  and  will  not  relax.  To  enforce 
the  rigid  discipline  of  task  and  precept 
no  longer  brings  results.  To  talk  of 
'zest  in  work'  is  but  a  farcical  euphe- 
mism to  nerves  that  are  overstrung. 

Psychology  has  discovered  within 
the  last  decade  just  how  dangerous  our 
repressions  are.  Ideas  and  emotions 
represent  energy,  and  unless  we  expend 
the  energy  it  becomes  dammed  back 
in  the  nervous  system  like  so  much 
steam  under  pressure,  and  sooner  or 
later  will  explode,  —  or  slowly  fester 
like  a  tumor  until  the  whole  body  is 
poisoned.  The  mind  must  be  kept  free 
from  thoughts  that  clog.  And  the  men- 
tal prophylaxis  is  a  constant  attitude 
of  nonchalance.  By  changing  our  men- 
tal attitudes  of  apprehension  to  atti- 
tudes of  nonchalance  we  accomplish  as 
much  as  if  we  were  able  to  increase  our 
actual  nervous  capabilities,  for  we  are 
rid  of  the  greatest  obstruction  to  action. 
To  introduce  system  in  an  office  is  bet- 
ter than  adding  a  clerk.  This  is  good 
psychology,  every  word  of  it. 

If  I  were  going  to  attempt  a  sermon 
(and  who  does  not  feel  himself  capable 
of  at  least  a  couple?)  my  first  text 
should  be  upon  the  theme:  Shifting 
Gears.  I  should  begin  with  a  Pertinent 
Illustration.  It  would  be  the  picture  of 
a  motor-car  and  a  long  hill.  You  size  up 
the  hill  from  the  bottom,  and  attempt 
it  on  the  high  gear.  The  grade  proves 
to  be  steeper  than  you  at  first  thought. 
The  engine  begins  to  pound.  But  you 
have  vowed  to  make  the  top  on  the  high 
gear.  By  simply  shifting  over,  with 
whatever  reluctance,  all  would  be  well. 
Instead  of  that,  you  let  the  engine  fret 
and  throb,  perhaps  stall  itself  or  wreck 
something,  for  your  pride's  sake.  This 
the  picture.  Then  the  Moral  Applica- 
tion (which  every  one  has  seen  coming 
all  along) .  '  Now,  good  friends,  is  n't 
this  just  what  we  are  trying  to  do?  Are 
we  not  playing  the  foolish  chauffeur, 
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and  wearing  out  our  engines  needlessly, 
when  we  attempt  to  take  all  life's  roads 
on  the  high  speeds?  Shift  your  gears 
before  it  is  too  late!' 

To  aspiring  youth  we  shall  hold  up 
the  stars,  but  when  one  sits  in  the  office 
of  the  psychiatrist  and  sees  panting 
humanity,  struggling,  fear-filled,  su- 
perstitious, overanxious,  pouring  in  for 
help  to  bear  unbearable  and  usually 
fictitious  burdens,  one  feels  like  ex- 
claiming, 'Why,  in  the  name  of  hea- 
ven, do  you  take  yourself  so  seriously? 
Nothing  matters  so  much  as  all  that/ 

*  There  are  two  things  which  I  ab- 
hor/ says  Mahomet,  *  the  learned  in  his 
infidelities,  and  the  fool  in  his  devo- 
tions/ 

Not  that  devotions  are  foolish,  but 
that  the  fool  misplaces  his  devotion.  It 
is  a  matter  of  emphasis. 

A  youth  whom  I  know  prides  himself 
upon  his  indomitable  Will.  Once  com- 
mitted to  a  position,  that  thing  must 
be  done,  however  trivial,  or  whatever 
the  obstacle.  When  a  decision  is  once 
made,  it  is  raised  ipso  facto  to  the  high- 
est power  of  importance.  Recently,  in 
semi-private,  he  found  occasion  to  re- 
monstrate with  his  sister  for  allowing 
herself  to  be  persuaded  to  play  the 
piano,  after  at  first  demurring.  *  If  you 
yield  to  what  other  people  ask,  you 
will  weaken  your  will-power/  he  said 
in  substance.  Just  the  contrary!  Such 
tenacity  to  the  form  is  itself  sympto- 
matic of  weakness.  Only  the  strong  will 
dares  to  be  inconsistent.  Over-solici- 
tousness  is  the  hall-mark  of  a  phobia, 
a  repressed  fear.  To  the  psychologist 
such  an  attitude  is  the  ground-swell 
that  marks  a  storm  somewhere.  My 
acquaintance  is  really  fearful  for  his 
own  powers  of  resistance. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  some 


principles  to  which  one  is,  upon  occa- 
sion, false.  Inconsistencies  in  small 
things  may  reserve  force  for  the  larger 
tasks.  If  one  try  to  indue  each  under- 
taking with  solemn  and  portentous 
meaning,  he  may  find  nerve  lacking  in 
the  crisis.  In  his  essay  on  Culture, 
Emerson  writes:  'A  man  in  pursuit  of 
greatness  feels  no  little  wants.  How  can 
you  mind  diet,  bed,  dress,  or  salutes  or 
compliments,  or  the  figure  you  make 
in  company,  or  wealth,  or  even  the 
bringing  things  to  pass,  —  when  you 
think  how  paltry  are  the  machinery 
and  the  workers?'  The  more  solemnly 
a  man  conceives  his  task,  the  more  non- 
chalantly does  he  view  himself.  If  this 
indifference  have  something  of  smug- 
ness in  it,  by  so  much  is  smugness  com- 
mendable. 

So  I  suggest,  perhaps  it  is  not  that 
the  'old  belief  .  .  .  that  the  making  of 
a  good  job  out  of  a  given  piece  of  work ' 
as  the  'highest  thing  on  earth'  has 
'lost  its  hold  upon  the  world/  but 
rather  that  the  world,  needlessly  over- 
fretted,  has  lost  its  grip  upon  such  jobs. 
Knowledge  need  not  be  necessarily 
'made  so  attractive  .  .  .  that  school 
children  will  absorb  it  with  delight/ 
but  something  must  be  found  to  com- 
pensate for  the  unusual  conditions  of 
strain  under  which  we  labor.  As  life 
becomes  more  complex  we  can  afford 
less  energy  expended  self- ward.  So 
long  as  we  bear  the  double  burden  of 
task  and  worry,  joy  in  work  can  never 
come,  and  nervous  systems  will  con- 
tinue 'eloquently  to  demand'  the  dis- 
tractions of  amusement. 

To  come  to  take  one's  personal  for- 
tunes nonchalantly,  to  wear  them  '  lak 
a  loose  garment/  to  feel  the  earnest- 
ness of  life  and  still  smile,  this  is  the 
finesse  of  good  living. 
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II.    THE  INSIDE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 


BY   FREDERICK   TREVOR   HILL 


IF  the  secret  police  of  Paris,  jvhose 
business  it  was  to  intercept  letters  for 
the  private  guidance  of  the  First  Con- 
sul in  the  spring  of  1803,  had  chanced 
to  peer  through  the  windows  of  a  cer- 
tain modest  establishment  in  the  then 
Rue  Chaussee  d'Antin1  on  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  March  13,  there  is  every 
probability  that  at  least  one  confiden- 
tial communication  entrusted  to  the 
mails  that  night  would  have  been  mys- 
teriously *  delayed  in  transmission.' 

Perhaps  some  such  possibility  as  this 
may  have  occurred  to  the  occupant  of 
the  house  in  question  as  he  sat  at  his 
desk  rapidly  penning  a  dispatch,  for 
Robert  Livingston,2  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  in 
France,  was  fully  aware  of  the  means 
which  Bonaparte  employed  to  acquire 
inside  information,  and  no  envoy  to  the 
French  Republic  cherished  any  illu- 
sions concerning  the  sanctity  of  official 
correspondence,  it  being  well  known 

1  The  writer  is  indebted  to  John  Henry  Living- 
ston, Esq.,  for  this  information,  which  is  based 
on  a  letter  from  Robert  Fulton  to  the  United 
States  Minister,  bearing  this  address  on  its  en- 
velope.   Neither  the  State  Department  nor  the 
United  States  Embassy  at  Paris  has  any  record 
of  the  address  of  the  American  representative 
during  this  period.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 

2  The  famous  Chancellor  is  usually  referred  to 
as  Robert  R.  Livingston.  The  initial  R.,  however, 
was  assumed  merely  to  distinguish  him  from 
others  of  his  family,  and  represented  no  part  of 
his  name.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 


that  the  youthful  conqueror  was,  in 
such  matters,  absolutely  no  respecter 
of  persons.  But  if  there  had  been  time 
to  consider  this  risk,  the  opportunity 
for  insuring  against  it  was  wholly  lack- 
ing; so,  trusting  to  the  fact  that  his  re- 
port would  disclose  nothing  which  the 
Man  of  Destiny  could  possibly  hope 
to  suppress,  the  American  Minister 
lost  no  time  in  dashing  off  a  note  to 
President  Jefferson,  advising  him  of  an 
extraordinary  and  highly  significant 
scene  which  had  just  been  enacted  in 
Madame  Bonaparte's  drawing-room. 

It  was  not  often  that  this  experi- 
enced jurist  from  the  new  world  acted 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  He  was 
indeed  one  of  those  men  whose  com- 
manding presence  and  calm  judicial 
poise  render  it  difficult  to  imagine  them 
as  ever  being  hurried  or  anxious  or 
surprised.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  when  Robert  Livingston  drafted 
his  famous  dispatch  on  that  Sunday 
evening  he  was  considerably  disturbed, 
for  he  not  only  added  it  as  a  sort  of 
hurried  postscript  to  an  unfinished  let- 
ter begun  twenty-four  hours  earlier, 
but  actually  rushed  it  into  the  mail  with- 
out noticing  that  he  had  not  changed  the 
date.9 

Unusual  as  such  a  slip  was  for  a  man 

•  This  fact,  which  has  heretofore  apparently 
escaped  the  attention  of  historians,  is  clearly 
established  by  the  detailed  despatches  of  Lord 
Whitworth  to  the  British  government,  published 
in  1887.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 
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of  his  training,  it  was  not  surprising, 
for  the  episode  at  the  Tuileries  which 
he  was  hastening  to  describe  had  been 
well  calculated  to  drive  all  minor  mat- 
ters from  his  mind;  and  the  vital  fact 
was  that  Bonaparte  had  taken  the  oc- 
casion of  his  wife's  reception  to  utter 
what  was  probably  the  most  astonish- 
ing declaration  of  war  ever  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  civilized  world. 

All  the  essentials  of  this  amazing 
performance  were  accurately  set  forth 
in  Livingston's  dispatch,  from  which  it 
appears  that  on  the  Sunday  evening  in 
question  the  First  Consul  had  entered 
the  salon  where  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  powers  were  assem- 
bled to  pay  their  respects  to  his  lady, 
and  had  made  a  formal  circuit  of  the 
room,  passing  most  of  the  company 
with  a  mere  bow  or  a  few  civilities,  but 
returning  to  the  American  Minister  to 
distinguish  him  by  marked  attention. 
Then  suddenly,  turning  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  the  British  Ambassador,  he  had 
opened  a  rapid  fire  of  offensive  reflec- 
tions on  England's  good  faith,  ending 
with  the  ugly  threat  that  he  must 
'either  have  Malta  or  war.' 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  Tuileries 
had  never  before  witnessed  such  an 
exhibition  of  brutally  bad  manners.  It 
was  not  only  a  gross  violation  of  in- 
ternational courtesy,  but  a  flagrant 
outrage  against  the  ordinary  laws  of 
hospitality;  and  all  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives, friend  and  foe  alike,  experi- 
enced an  affront  to  their  own  dignity  in 
the  treatment  accorded  to  their  fellow 
guest.  But  to  the  modest,  unassuming 
American  to  whom  Bonaparte  had  just 
paid  marked  attention  the  episode  was 
more  than  a  shock.  It  was  a  startling 
revelation  of  the  fact  that  the  moment 
for  which  he  had  long  been  waiting, 
but  which  he  had  almost  despaired  of 
seeing,  had  actually  arrived. 

Until  the  day  he  had  accepted  the 
post  of  Minister  to  France,  Robert 


Livingston's  career  had  been  a  series  of 
successes,  punctuated  with  honors  and 
unmarred  by  a  single  failure  of  any 
kind.  As  lawyer,  judge,  legislator, 
statesman,  Chancellor,  and  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Confed- 
eration, he  had  a  home  record  of 
which  he  had  good  reason  to  be  proud; 
and  perhaps  it  was  because  he  felt 
that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  and  every- 
thing to  lose  by  service  abroad  that 
he  refused  to  consider  the  mission  to 
France  when  it  was  first  tendered  to 
him  by  Washington  in  1794.  Even 
seven  years  later,  when  Jefferson  urged 
him  to  take  the  appointment,  he  hesi- 
tated, and  was  persuaded  to  do  so  only 
on  the  constitutional  expiration  of  his 
chancellorship.  But  whether  this  re- 
luctance to  change  the  field  of  his 
labors  emanated  from  an  instinctive 
dread  of  damaging  his  reputation  or 
was  due  to  other  more  obvious  consid- 
erations, it  is  certainly  true  that  from 
the  tenth  day  of  November,  1801,  when 
he  arrived  in  Paris,  until  Sunday, 
March  13,  1803,  his  mission  to  the 
French  Republic  was  a  lamentable  and 
unmitigated  failure.  Indeed,  he  had 
already  received  an  official  intimation 
of  that  fact  by  the  appointment  of 
James  Monroe  to  act,  nominally  as  his 
colleague  but  virtually  as  his  successor, 
in  all  further  negotiations  with  the 
government  of  France. 

Assured  as  Livingston  was  that  the 
nomination  of  this  additional  envoy 
was  in  no  way  a  reflection  on  his  zeal,  it 
was,  of  course,  a  blow  to  his  pride,  and 
he  resented  it  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
a  proud  man  who  knows  that  appear- 
ances are  against  him,  but  scorns  to 
defend  himself  or  to  offer  explanations 
of  any  kind.  Had  he  desired  to  do  so, 
however,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  him  to  minimize  the  extent  of  his 
failure,  which  was  humiliatingly  com- 
plete. That  he  had  not  been  able  to 
induce  Bonaparte  to  enter  into  a  new 
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treaty  ceding  the  island  of  New  Orleans 
or  at  least  granting  some  permanent 
'right  of  deposit'  for  American  mer- 
chants on  the  Mississippi,  was  natu- 
rally a  keen  disappointment  to  his 
government.  The  suggested  concession 
was  trifling  and  the  price  which  he 
was  authorized  to  pay  for  it  was  enor- 
mous, for  the  United  States  was  actu- 
ally willing  to  guarantee  France  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  all  her  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi  in  exchange 
for  a  mere  trading  privilege  on  the 
river!  In  view  of  this  extraordinary 
offer  it  is  no  wonder  that  Livingston's 
futile  negotiations  were  well-nigh  inex- 
plicable. But  discreditable  as  his  fail- 
ure to  secure  a  new  treaty  appeared  to 
be,  his  inability  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vance of  the  existing  one  was  even 
worse.  This  solemn  compact,  by  which 
France  had  promised  payment  of  the 
damages  inflicted  by  her  on  American 
shipping  during  the  recent  war  with 
England,  was  not  denied,  nor  were  the 
damages  seriously  questioned.  Nev- 
ertheless, neither  Bonaparte  nor  Tal- 
leyrand had  taken  any  practical  notice 
of  the  American  diplomat's  requests  for 
settlement;  and  though  he  had  plied 
them  constantly,  and  at  times  almost 
recklessly,  with  notes  and  arguments, 
he  had  been  politely  but  ingloriously 
side-tracked  and  ignored. 

That  Jefferson  and  his  cabinet  were 
rapidly  growing  impatient  with  this 
condition  of  affairs  and  were  inclined 
to  enforce  the  old  treaty  and  procure 
trading  privileges  on  the  Mississippi, 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  war  with  France 
and  a  coalition  with  England,  was  well 
known  to  Livingston  through  the  secret 
negotiations  between  London  and 
Washington  which  had,  for  some  time, 
been  paving  the  way  for  this  desperate 
move.  Indeed,  it  was  this  knowledge 
that  had  emboldened  him  to  lay  cer- 
tain written  memoranda  before  Bona- 
parte, calling  his  attention  to  the  de- 


fenselessness  of  Louisiana,  and  even 
arguing  that  he  would  do  well  to  take 
such  steps  as  would  make  the  United 
States  a  stumbling-block  in  England's 
path  and  prevent  the  whole  province 
from  falling  into  her  hands  as  an  easy 
prize  in  case  of  war.  They  were  able 
papers,  were  those  memoranda  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  18,  and  27,  1803,  but  little 
did  the  writer  then  dream  that  within 
a  fortnight  his  guarded  references  to 
what  might  happen  would  be  read  as 
probabilities  instead  of  possibilities. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  anxious 
diplomat  hastened  to  advise  his  chief 
of  Bonaparte's  informal  declaration  of 
war,  and  that  he  had  something  more 
important  to  think  of  than  the  date  of 
his  dispatch.  Here  he  was,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven,  after  almost  two  years  of 
fruitless  work  in  Paris,  confronted  with 
an  opportunity  to  redeem  his  reputa- 
tion and  effect  a  great  stroke  for  his 
country;  but  unless  the  climax  could  be 
hastened,  all  the  credit  for  the  achieve- 
ment would  accrue  to  a  political  oppo- 
nent, more  than  ten  years  his  junior, 
who  was  even  then  on  the  high  seas 
hastening  to  his  undeserved  reward. 
No  man  with  good  red  blood  in  his 
veins  could  possibly  have  contemplated 
such  a  situation  with  indifference,  and 
Livingston  came  of  a  family  whose 
members  had  always  been  distinguish- 
ed for  courage  and  resource. 

Thus,  for  the  next  three  weeks,  the 
American  Minister  might  have  been 
seen  almost  daily  in  the  company  of  a 
tall,  strong-faced,  vigorous-looking  man 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  whom 
he  appeared  to  be  on  unusually  good 
terms,  for  Barbe-Marbois,  the  Minister 
of  the  Treasury,  had  served  six  years 
as  Secretary  of  the  French  legation  to 
Congress  (1779-85),  and  his  friendship 
with  Livingston  was  one  of  long  stand- 
ing. Probably  there  was  no  official  any- 
where in  Europe  who  was  so  well  in- 
formed concerning  all  that  pertained  to 
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the  United  States,  as  this  confidant  of 
Bonaparte,  for  he  not  only  had  a  wide 
personal  acquaintance  among  its  lead- 
ing citizens,  but  he  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  well-known  American. 
He  was  therefore  naturally  predisposed 
to  favor  the  claims  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  fact,  combined  with 
his  official  knowledge  of  the  finances 
of  his  government  and  the  drain  to 
which  they  would  be  subjected  in  case 
of  war,  made  him  an  ideal  go-between 
in  the  indirect  negotiations  by  which 
Livingston  hoped  to  mould  the  First 
Consul's  mind. 

But  Barbe-Marbois  was  not  the  only 
person  of  importance  through  whom 
the  American  envoy  sought  to  gain  a 
hearing  for  his  cause  during  those 
anxious  weeks,  for  if  he  had  not  made 
progress  in  his  negotiations,  he  had 
certainly  made  friends,  and  there  was 
probably  no  other  foreign  representa- 
tive in  France  who  had  equal  facilities 
for  urging  his  views  unofficially  upon 
Bonaparte  and  his  cabinet.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Alexandre  Ber- 
thier,  Napoleon's  trusted  counselor, 
who  had  served  in  the  army  sent  by 
France  to  aid  the  United  States  during 
the  Revolution;  he  had  the  ear  of  the 
Third  Consul,  Lebrun,  one  of  whose 
children  had  married  into  the  family  of 
Barbe-Marbois;  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Bernadotte,  brother-in-law  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte;  and  through  all 
these  and  many  others  he  managed,  by 
a  word  here  and  a  word  there,  to  keep 
his  arguments  and  warnings  constantly 
before  the  man  who,  at  that  crisis,  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  France. 

But  the  month  of  March  slipped 
quickly  by  with  nothing  to  show  that 
all  this  activity  had  had  even  the  slight- 
est effect  upon  Bonaparte;  and  mean- 
while the  vessel  bearing  Monroe  to  the 
shores  of  France  was  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  its  port,  until  on  April  6, 
1803,  it  was  due  to  arrive  at  almost 


any  hour.  Then  Fate  interposed  in 
favor  of  the  despairing  diplomat  — 
Fate  in  the  guise  of  Talma,  the  most 
famous  actor  of  his  day. 


ii 

All  Paris  attended  the  Comedie 
Francaise  on  the  evening  of  April  6, 
to  witness  the  first  appearance  of  the 
distinguished  player  in  the  role  of  Ham- 
let.1 It  was  a  notable  occasion  in  the 
history  of  dramatic  art  in  France,  but 
the  tragedian  behind  the  footlights  was 
forced  to  share  his  triumph  with  an 
actor  in  the  front  who  was  testing  the 
temper  of  his  audience  for  the  new 
drama  of  The  Empire,  in  which  it  was 
his  purpose  to  essay  the  leading  part. 
Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  Tal- 
ma would  have  been  greeted  by  quite 
so  large  a  house  if  Bonaparte  had  not 
been  advertised  to  appear  in  what  pass- 
ed for  the  royal  box;  and  loudly  as  the 
artist  on  the  stage  was  applauded,  the 
man  who  was  Emperor  in  all  but  name 
was  even  more  enthusiastically  acclaim- 
ed by  the  excited  throngs.  It  was  in 
fact  just  the  greeting  which  the  Con- 
sul-for-life  needed  to  encourage  him  in 
attempting  the  new  role  which  his  am- 
bition prompted. 

But  while  all  Paris  was  dividing  its 
tumultuous  plaudits  between  the 
favorite  of  the  theatre  and  the  idol 
of  politics,  there  were  two  Frenchmen 
of  note  whose  seats,  strangely  enough, 
were  unoccupied.  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
a  younger  brother  of  Napoleon,  had 
arrived  that  evening  from  his  country 
seat  at  Plessis  for  the  express  purpose 
of  witnessing  Talma's  premiere;  but 
when  he  reached  his  residence  in  town 
he  had  unexpectedly  encountered  his 
brother  Joseph,  who  had  hastened  to 
inform  him  that  he  had  news  which 

1  A  full  account  of  this  performance  appears  in 
Le  Moniteur  Universal  of  April  7,  1803.  —  THE 
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would  speedily  drive  all  thoughts  of 
theatre-going  from  his  mind.  This 
mysterious  greeting  naturally  alarmed 
Lucien,  who  imagined  that  some  fam- 
ily misfortune  must  have  occurred;  and 
he  was  therefore  more  relieved  than 
startled  when  Joseph  announced,  with 
suppressed  excitement,  that  the  First 
Consul  was  planning  to  sell  Louisiana 
in  order  to  procure  funds  for  the  now 
inevitable  war. 

To  Lucien's  mind  this  piece  of  news 
was  too  ridiculous  for  belief  and  could 
be  regarded  only  as  a  joke.  In  the  first 
place,  he  protested,  nobody  would  buy 
the  province,  and  in  the  second  place, 
it  could  not  be  sold  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chambers,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  had.  But  these  objections 
were  instantly  met  by  Joseph's  asser- 
tion that  the  Americans  were  the  in- 
tending purchasers,  and  that  the  First 
Consul  did  not  contemplate  referring 
the  matter  to  the  national  representa- 
tives at  all.  This  set  Lucien  thinking, 
and  the  longer  he  thought  the  more 
serious  he  grew.  Fantastic  as  the  pro- 
position sounded,  he  knew  enough  of 
his  brother's  temperament  to  make  him 
suspect  that  it  might  be  true,  and  if  it 
were  true,  he  saw  not  only  a  danger 
to  the  whole  House  of  Bonaparte,  but 
a  personal  affront  to  himself,  which  he 
could  not  lightly  brook :  for  the  proud- 
est act  of  his  brief  public  life  had  been 
his  signing  of  the  final  treaty  by  which 
Louisiana  had  been  restored  to  France 
by  Spain.1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ink 
on  that  peculiar  document  was  scarcely 
dry,  and  the  actual  retrocession  of  the 
province  had  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished. To  talk  of  selling  it  under  such 
circumstances  was,  to  his  mind,  down- 
right folly.  But  to  do  this  without 

1  The  secret  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  October  1, 
1800.  Garden  notes  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  was  the  only  territorial 
gain  which  Napoleon  made  '  without  his  sword  in 
hand.'  —  THE  AUTHOR. 


consulting  the  man  whose  signature  was 
appended  to  the  title-deed  was  arro- 
gance gone  mad. 

It  did  not  require  much  thinking 
along  these  lines  to  render  Lucien  even 
more  indignant  than  his  eldest  brother, 
and,  as  Joseph  had  prophesied,  all 
thoughts  of  the  play  vanished  from  his 
mind  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  enormity  of 
the  proposed  transaction  and  the  neces- 
sity for  nipping  it  in  the  bud  without 
delay.  It  was  one  thing,  however,  for 
the  brothers  to  denounce  the  project 
to  each  other  in  private,  but  quite 
another  to  formulate  a  plan  for  laying 
down  the  law  to  Napoleon,  and  it  was 
midnight  before  they  agreed  upon  the 
proper  method  of  approach.  It  was 
finally  decided,  however,  that  Lucien 
should  attend  at  the  Tuileries  in  the 
morning  and  allow  the  First  Consul 
himself  to  introduce  the  subject,  which 
should  be  received  with  sufficient  aston- 
ishment to  disabuse  his  mind  of  any 
suspicion  that  his  brothers  were  acting 
in  concert.  Then,  at  the  appropriate 
moment,  Joseph  was  to  appear  and 
throw  himself  into  the  breach.  With 
this  understanding  the  brothers  parted 
for  the  night,  blissfully  ignorant  of  the 
deafening  cheers  which  were  even  then 
resounding  in  and  around  the  Comedie 
Franchise. 

The  next  morning  (Thursday,  April 
7,  1803),  Lucien  Bonaparte  appeared 
bright  and  early  at  the  Tuileries  —  too 
early,  in  fact,  for  the  First  Consul, 
who  had  not  yet  completed  his  toilet. 
Nevertheless,  he  sent  word  that  the 
visitor  should  come  upstairs,  and  Lu- 
cien was  speedily  ushered  into  a  bath- 
room where  he  found  his  distinguish- 
ed brother  immersed  in  a  tub  of  hot 
water  clouded  with  cologne.  This  was 
not  by  any  means  an  ideal  setting  for 
the  interview  which  the  visitor  had 
in  mind;  indeed,  it  was  rather  ridicu- 
lous to  think  of  discussing  a  weighty 
question  of  state  under  such  circum- 
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stances;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his 
mission  was  to  prevent  his  brother 
from  getting  himself  into  hot  water 
(with  or  without  cologne)  in  regard 
to  Louisiana,  the  surroundings  might 
well  have  been  regarded  as  singularly 
appropriate.1  Perhaps  some  notion  of 
this  kind  may  have  occurred  to  the 
self-appointed  emissary  for,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  he  was  not  altogether 
lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor.  At  all 
events  he  determined  to  seize  the  first 
favorable  opportunity  for  expressing 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  and,  finding  himself  warm- 
ly welcomed,  sat  down  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  psychological  moment. 

The  two  men  who  were  thus  brought 
face  to  face  were  strikingly  alike  in 
their  physical  appearance,  and  not 
wholly  dissimilar  in  temperament. 
Lucien,  then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year, 
was  short  and  slightly  built  like  his 
brother,  and,  although  six  years  his 
junior,  looked  to  be  about  the  same 
age.  Each  had  the  same  dark  hair,  pale 
face  and  regular,  clear-cut  features, 
and  each  possessed  a  high  temper,  of 
which  Lucien,  however,  had  the  better 
control.  Indeed,  Lucien  was  the  bold- 
est, though  perhaps  the  least  scrupu- 
lous, of  Napoleon's  brothers,  and  the 
only  one  who  had  the  courage  to  assert 
his  independence  of  this  master  of  men. 
He  was,  however,  a  poet  and  an  ideal- 
ist rather  than  a  fighting  man,  and, 
although  he  did  not  fear  his  elder  bro- 
ther's violent  fits  of  wrath,  he  disliked 
quarreling  with  him  and  avoided  it 
whenever  possible.  It  was  with  some 
relief,  therefore,  that  he  noted  the  un- 
usual affability  of  his  host,  but  he 
soon  learned  that  this  was  by  no  means 

1  The  whole  scene  of  the  strange  meeting 
between  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  brothers 
is  recorded  in  great  detail  in  vol.  n  of  Lucien 
Bonaparte  et  ses  Memoires  (Th.  Jung),  which, 
curiously  enough,  has  never  been  translated  in 
its  entirety.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 


a  happy  circumstance,  for  the  First 
Consul  was  in  one  of  his  exalted  moods 
when  any  criticism  of  his  actions  was 
a  presumption,  and  any  doubt  of  his 
omnipotence  a  challenge.  On  the  sur- 
face, however,  he  was  amiability  itself, 
and  the  cause  of  this  was  not  far  to 
seek,  for  he  immediately  began  rally- 
ing Lucien  on  his  failure  to  attend 
Talma's  premiere,  which,  notable  as  it 
was  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  had 
proved  an  even  more  notable  political 
occasion,  demonstrating,  as  it  did,  the 
confidence  and  affection  with  which  all 
Paris  regarded  its  present  ruler.  In- 
deed, the  recipient  of  this  mark  of  pub- 
lic favor  was  so  plainly  elated  at  his 
success  that  he  dwelt  upon  it  at  some 
length,  even  permitting  himself  to 
comment  on  the  wonderful  fact  that  he 
who  had  once  shot  down  the  Parisians 
in  their  own  streets  should,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  have  become  the 
idol  of  the  populace  and  be  able  to 
lead  them  by  a  thread. 

From  these  pleasing  reflections  he 
then  passed  to  less  personal  subjects, 
but  the  arrogant  self-confidence  and 
domineering  superiority  which  marked 
his  every  utterance  jarred  upon  his 
listener,  who  grew  decidedly  restive  as 
minute  after  minute  slipped  by  without 
affording  the  opening  that  he  sought. 
But  Napoleon,  lying  back  luxuriously 
in  his  perfumed  bath,  remained  oblivi- 
ous of  this  fact  and  continued  hold- 
ing forth  omnisciently  on  every  topic 
under  the  sun  save  the  only  one  upon 
which  his  hearer  wished  him  to  dis- 
course. Do  what  he  would,  however, 
to  guide  the  conversation  toward  Lou- 
isiana, the  visitor  could  not  succeed  in 
effecting  his  design  and  the  fraternal 
tete-a-tete  was  suddenly  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  sound  of  cat-like  scratching 
upon  the  bath-room  door.  This  was 
the  private  signal  by  which  Rustan, 
Napoleon's  dusky  bodyguard,  alwa^ 
announced  his  approach,  and  his 
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sion  on  this  occasion  was  to  advise  the 
First  Consul  that  his  eldest  brother 
had  arrived  at  the  palace  and  desired 
an  audience. 

The  premature  appearance  of  his 
confederate  was  far  from  agreeable  to 
Lucien;  but  as  an  attendant  was  al- 
ready preparing  the  sheet  in  which  the 
master  usually  enveloped  himself  on 
emerging  from  the  tub,  he  entertained 
the  hope  that  the  threatened  visitation 
might  be,  at  least,  postponed.  But 
Napoleon,  who  was  notoriously  fond  of 
the  sort  of  bathing  in  which  he  was 
then  indulging,1  had  no  thought  of 
hurrying  his  ablutions  and  evidently 
welcomed  an  addition  to  the  little  fam- 
ily party.  The  newcomer  was  accord- 
ingly speedily  ushered  into  the  already 
overheated  bath-room  which  was  soon 
to  prove  too  hot  for  one  of  its  occu- 
pants. 

Joseph  was  only  about  a  year  older 
than  Napoleon,  but,  except  in  point  of 
age,  the  two  men  were  essentially  dif- 
ferent. There  was,  of  course,  a  certain 
family  resemblance  between  them,  but 
Joseph's  thin,  pale,  melancholy  face, 
weak  in  itself,  was  rendered  still 
weaker  by  the  peculiar  style  of  side- 
whiskers  which  he  affected,  and  which 
were  much  in  vogue  at  that  period. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  his  imperious  brother,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  show  a  contempt  of 
his  opinions  and  to  ride  roughshod  over 
him  at  every  opportunity. 

The  conversation  on  this  occasion, 
however,  began  pleasantly  enough,  but 
the  formal  greetings  had  barely  been 
exchanged  before  Napoleon  himself  in- 
troduced the  subject  which  Lucien  had 
not  ventured  to  broach,  by  asking  Jo- 

1  See  the  chapter  entitled  'Le  Quos  Ego  de  la 
Baignoire  Consuiaire,'  in  Lucien  Bonaparte  et  ses 
Memoires.'  This  and  the  following  chapter  in  the 
French  bear  the  date  of  1802,  which  is  obviously 
an  error,  as  the  incidents  referred  to  therein 
occurred  in  1803.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 


seph  if  he  had  told  the  younger  brother 
of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  'our' 
plan  for  disposing  of  Louisiana.  *  It  is 
your  plan,  not  mine,'  Joseph  quickly 
asserted,  thus  paving  the  way  for  an 
explanation  of  the  proposed  transac- 
tion, to  which  Lucien  listened  with  a 
becoming  show  of  interest  and  sur- 
prise. He  made  no  comment,  however, 
upon  the  First  Consul's  slurring  al- 
lusions to  Joseph's  reception  of  the 
scheme,  until  a  direct  question  forced 
him  to  admit  that  he  agreed  with  his 
brother  in  opposing  any  such  disposi- 
tion of  France's  dominion  across  the 
seas.  It  was,  he  ventured  to  assert,  a 
transaction  which  would  never  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Chambers. 

*  You  venture  to  assert ! '  sneered  Na- 
poleon; but  before  he  could  continue 
Joseph  advanced  to  the  attack,  declar- 
ing that  Lucien  was  right,  and  that  no- 
thing was  more  certain  than  that  the 
Chambers  would  refuse  to  countenance 
the  projected  sale. 

To  the  man  whose  ears  were  still 
ringing  with  the  cheers  of  the  Comedie 
Frangaise  this  denial  of  his  absolute 
authority  was  not  only  an  affront,  but 
a  downright  impertinence,  and  Napo- 
leon was  instantly  blazing  with  wrath. 
To  whom  did  these  whipper-snappers 
think  they  were  talking? 2  Assent  of  the 
Chambers  indeed!  He'd  have  Master 
Joseph  and  Citizen  Lucien  know  that 
he  did  n't  propose  to  ask  anybody's 
consent,  and  that  he  did  what  he  liked 
without  so  much  as  a  by-your-leave! 
Lucien  and  his  great  diplomatic  con- 
quest! Joseph  and  his  Chambers!  Bah! 
They  could  both  go  and  put  on  mourn- 
ing for  their  losses  if  it  would  do  them 
any  good,  but  it  was  high  time  that 
they  understood  who  was  the  master 

2  The  substance  and  effect  rather  than  the 
exact  words  of  this  tirade  are  here  recorded. 
Lucien  Bonaparte's  Memoirs,  however,  contain 
a  minute  report  of  all  that  was  said  and  done. 
—  THE  AUTHOR. 
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of  France.  .  .  .  Joseph  would  himself 
mount  the  tribune  and  denounce  him 
in  the  Chambers?  Ha!  Ha!  That  was 
funny  —  positively  funny! 

Thus  far  the  berated  visitors  had 
scarcely  been  able  to  get  in  a  word,  but 
the  sound  of  Napoleon's  contemptuous 
laughter  stung  Joseph  beyond  endur- 
ance, and,  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the 
bath,  he  fairly  screamed  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  words,  ending  in  a  downright 
insult  which  caused  Napoleon  to  leap 
up  with  a  roar  and  then  fling  himself 
back  in  the  bath,  literally  deluging  the 
speaker  with  water. 

Lucien  instantly  attempted  to  turn 
this  into  a  joke  with  an  apt  quotation 
from  Virgil,1  but  the  valet,  who  had 
been  listening  open-mouthed  to  the 
bitter  family  wrangle,  had  either  had 
all  sense  of  humor  completely  fright- 
ened out  of  him  or  was  overcome  by 
the  heat  of  the  room,  for  he  collapsed 
on  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint,  and  in 
the  commotion  which  ensued  both  the 
quarrel  and  its  cause  were  momentar- 
ily forgotten. 

But  a  Corsican  never  quite  forgets, 
and  when  Joseph  retired  to  change  his 
dripping  clothes  Napoleon  and  Lucien 
straightway  resumed  the  dispute  in  the 
former's  dressing-room.  For  some  little 
time  they  discussed  the  situation  with 
calmness,  but  Napoleon  was  in  no 
mood  for  argument.  Probably  he  had 
not  yet  fully  convinced  himself  of  the 
wisdom  of  selling  the  province,  and  he 
was  certainly  not  then  committed  to 
this  policy;  but  the  opposition  of  his 
family  and  their  denial  of  his  ability  to 
carry  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  roused 
his  bitterest  resentment,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly then  and  there  determined 

1  The  lines  he  repeated  with  quick  wit  were 
from  the  ^Eneid,  in  which  Neptune  rebukes  the 
winds  and  quiets  the  boisterous  waves.  They 
ended  with  the  words  '  Quos  ego  —  sed  motos 
praestat  componere  fluctus,'  which  explains  the 
title  of  the  chapter  in  Lucien's  Memoirs  describ- 
ing the  episode.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 


to  show  them  and  all  other  doubters 
that  his  will  was  law.  Lucien  had, 
therefore,  scarcely  begun  to  argue  the 
question  before  he  was  ordered  to 
'Shut  up!'  and  informed  that  he 
could  save  all  his  talk  and  fine  phrases 
about  the  Constitution  and  national 
representation  for  the  political  clubs, 
where  such  chatter  would  doubtless  be 
appreciated.  For  his  own  part,  how- 
ever, the  First  Consul  desired  to  hear 
no  more  of  it,  for  he  did  not  propose  to 
take  lessons  in  the  art  of  government 
from  any  oracle  of  debate.  Insulting 
as  all  this  was,  Lucien  kept  his  temper 
and  strove  with  some  success  to  mollify 
the  angry  man;  but  upon  his  reiterat- 
ing the  statement  that  any  disposition 
of  French  territory  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chambers  was  flagrantly 
unconstitutional,  Napoleon  interrupt- 
ed him  with  an  angry  snarl.  'Get 
out!'  he  thundered,  and  the  interview 
was  practically  at  an  end.  But  it  was 
not  destined  to  close  immediately,  for 
Lucien  stood  his  ground  and  had  the 
temerity  to  repeat  his  assertion  that 
the  transaction  was  illegal,  only  to  be 
informed  that  his  hearer  snapped  his 
fingers  at  that. 

'I  do  not  snap  my  fingers  at  you,' 
retorted  Lucien  warmly,  'but  I  know 
what  I  think  about  you/ 

'Well,  out  with  it!'  commanded  his 
brother.  'What  do  you  think  about 
me?' 

'I  think,  Citizen  Consul,'  responded 
the  younger  man,  'that  if  I  were  not 
your  brother  I  would  be  your  enemy.' 

'My  enemy!'  bellowed  Napoleon, 
raising  his  hand  as  though  to  strike 
the  speaker.  'You  my  enemy!  Just 
try  it  once.  Why,  I'd  break  you  like 
that!' 

He  picked  up  his  snuff-box  as 
spoke,  and  flung  it  violently  on  the 
floor,  dislodging  the  inlaid  miniature 
of  Josephine,  by  Isabey ,  which  adorned 
the  cover. 
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Lucien  stooped  and,  picking  up  the 
portrait,  returned  it  to  its  owner  with 
a  low  bow. 

'It  is  not  your  brother  but  your 
wife's  picture  you  have  broken,'  he 
remarked,  as  he  backed  toward  the 
door,  not  out  of  respect  for  his  imperi- 
ous relative,  but,  as  he  states,  to  guard 
himself  against  attack.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, remained  quietly  standing  at  his 
desk,  and  as  Lucien  retired  he  noted 
that  the  Man  of  Destiny  was  vainly 
endeavoring  to  restore  his  wife's  mini- 
ature to  its  proper  place.1 


in 

Had  Livingston  been  aware  of  this 
family  quarrel  it  would  doubtless  have 
delighted  him  beyond  measure,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  he  could  have 
done  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  was, 
indeed,  doing  all  that  was  prudent  to 
influence  Bonaparte's  judgment,  and 
too  much  pressure  might  have  proved 
disastrous.  Events,  however,  were 
working  for  him,  and  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, just  three  days  after  the  frater- 
nal fracas  at  the  Tuileries,  the  First 
Consul  summoned  Barbe-Marbois,  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  and  De- 
cres,2 the  Minister  of  Marine,  to  St. 
Cloud  and  invited  them  to  give  him 
their  opinions  concerning  the  advisa- 

1  The  accident  to  her  portrait,  according  to  a 
footnote  in  Lucien's  Memoirs,  worried  Josephine, 
who  was  superstitious  about  it,  and  under  the 
advice  of  a  fortune-teller  she  had  a  duplicate  of 
the  miniature  executed  and  mounted  over  the 
original.    The  box  with  the  two  portraits  was 
said  to  be  still  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  Memoirs.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 

2  Garden's  Histoire   G6n6rale  des   Traitis  de 
Paix  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Alex- 
andre  Berthier  and  not  Decres  was  present  at 
this  conference.   Marbois's  History  of  Louisiana 
(a  more  convincing  authority  in  this  particular) 
is  accepted  by  the  writer.    Garden's  history, 
though  it  bears  no  date,  was  published  between 
1848   and   1859.     Marbois's   work   very   much 
earlier  —  probably  1828-30. —  THE  AUTHOR. 
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bility  of  selling  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States. 

Each  of  these  men  stated  his  views 
at  some  length,  Marbois  warmly  ap- 
proving the  sale  on  substantially  the 
grounds  set  forth  in  Livingston's  memo- 
randa, and  Decres  opposing  it  as  an  un- 
necessary dismemberment  of  France. 

Bonaparte  listened  to  the  arguments 
until  nearly  midnight,  but  closed  the 
conference  without  comment  of  any 
kind.  If  he  retired  to  sleep  on  the  sub- 
ject, however,  he  must  have  had  a  rest- 
less night,  for  he  was  up  at  daybreak 
(April  11),  summoning  Marbois  from 
his  bed  to  examine  certain  dispatches 
which  had  just  arrived  from  London. 
The  news  which  they  contained  plain- 
ly indicated  that  England,  taking  the 
First  Consul  at  his  word,  was  hurriedly 
arming  herself  for  the  coming  struggle, 
and  the  moment  Bonaparte  realized 
this,  he  determined,  not  only  to  obtain 
the  sinews  of  war  by  the  sale  of  Louisi- 
ana, but  to  do  it  with  a  speed  which 
would  effectually  silence  any  one  who 
dared  to  doubt  that  his  will  was  law  in 
France. 

*I  will  let  Louisiana  go/  was  his 
instant  decision.  'It  is  not  only  New 
Orleans  that  I  will  cede,  but  the  whole 
colony,  without  any  reservation.  I 
direct  you,'  he  continued,  addressing 
Marbois,  'to  negotiate  the  affair  with 
the  envoys  of  the  United  States  at  once. 
Do  not  even  await  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Monroe.  Have  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Livingston  this  very  day.  But  I  require 
a  great  deal  of  money  for  this  war.  I 
want  fifty  millions  —  for  less  than  that 
I  will  not  treat.' 

Probably  no  one  in  France  appreci- 
ated the  financial  necessities  of  the 
government  more  thoroughly  than  the 
man  to  whom  those  terse  instructions 
were  issued,  but  it  was  Talleyrand, 
and  not  he,  who  startled  Livingston  a 
few  hours  later  by  casually  inquiring 
whether  the  United  States  wanted  the 
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whole  of  Louisiana,  or  merely  the  island 
of  New  Orleans. 

To  ask  the  man  who,  for  two  years, 
had  been  vainly  struggling  to  obtain 
a  trading-post,  well-nigh  regardless  of 
cost,  if  he  desired  to  purchase  an  em- 
pire, and  to  expect  him  to  believe  that 
the  question  was  nothing  more  than  a 
passing  thought,  was  an  insult  to  his 
intelligence,  and  Livingston,  instantly 
grasping  the  situation,  saw  that  his 
hour  had  come.  There  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost,  however,  if  he  was  to 
make  the  best  of  this  magnificent  dip- 
lomatic opportunity,  for  Monroe's  ves- 
sel had  already  arrived  and  Monroe 
himself  was  even  then  journeying  over- 
land toward  Paris. 

In  a  fever  of  anxiety,  therefore,  Liv- 
ingston kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
Foreign  Office,  hoping  and  praying  that 
its  chief  would  see  fit  to  amplify  his 
cautious  hint.  Indeed,  he  barely  let 
Talleyrand  out  of  his  sight  during  the 
next  four-and-twenty  hours,  but  the 
wily  ex-Bishop  of  Autun  gave  no  fur- 
ther sign,  and  the  morning  of  April 
12  dawned  with  every  prospect  that 
Monroe  would  reach  the  city  before 
further  progress  could  be  made.  It  was 
a  matter  of  hours  now,  and  sick  at 
heart,  but  fearing  to  spoil  everything 
by  over-anxiety,  the  American  envoy 
awaited  the  message  which  would  either 
summon  him  to  the  Foreign  Office  and 
victory  or  to  James  Monroe  and  defeat. 
Eleven  o'clock  passed  with  no  word  of 
any  kind,  and  at  noon  the  issue  still 
hung  in  the  balance;  but  at  one  in  the 
afternoon  the  silence  was  broken  by 
an  announcement  that  Monroe  had 
arrived  and  was  awaiting  his  colleague 
at  a  hotel. 

It  was  a  cruel  blow,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  accept  it  calmly; 
and  Livingston  rose  to  the  occasion  by 
promptly  calling  on  the  newcomer  and 
inviting  him  to  be  his  guest  that  even- 
ing at  a  little  dinner  he  had  arranged 


in  honor  of  his  arrival.  There  was  not 
much  time  to  explain  the  sudden 
change  which  had  occurred  in  the 
diplomatic  situation  since  Monroe  had 
left  America,  but  enough  was  said  to  ap- 
prise him  of  the  crisis  which  was  pend- 
ing, and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  fuller 
discussion  on  the  morrow. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Liv- 
ingston would  undoubtedly  have  wel- 
comed the  cooperation  of  the  distin- 
guished Virginian  whom  Jefferson  had 
selected  as  his  Ambassador-at-Large, 
for  Monroe  had  formerly  represented 
the  United  States  in  France,  and  knew 
the  country  and  its  people  as  well  per- 
haps as  any  American  of  his  day. 
Moreover,  the  personal  relations  be- 
tween the  two  men  were  friendty,  and 
their  differences  in  politics  were  by  no 
means  acute.  Neither  the  host  nor  his 
guest,  therefore,  was  under  any  con- 
straint or  embarrassment  when  they 
met  that  evening  around  the  social 
board;  and  the  dinner,  to  which  a  num- 
ber of  other  men  had  been  invited  in 
honor  of  the  new  envoy,  would  doubt- 
less have  been  devoid  of  incident  had 
not  Livingston,  chancing  to  glance 
through  the  dining-room  window,  ob- 
served a  familiar  figure  in  his  garden. 
One  glance  was  sufficient  to  advise  him 
that  the  uninvited  guest  was  none 
other  than  Barbe-Marbois,  and  a  ser- 
vant was  at  once  dispatched  to  invite 
the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  to  join 
the  dinner  party,  which  was  just  about 
to  adjourn  for  coffee  and  cigars.  Mar- 
bois,  however,  begged  to  be  excused, 
sending  word  that  he  would  return 
later  and  pay  his  respects  to  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston's distinguished  guest,  with 
whom  he  was  already  well  acquainted. 

That  he  had  called  expressly  for  this 
purpose  was  plausible  enough  in  view 
of  his  friendship  with  both  the  Ameri- 
can envoys;  but  if  Livingston  accept- 
ed this  explanation  of  his  presence 
speedily  changed  his  mind  when  his 
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visitor  again  appeared.  Indeed,  Mar- 
bois  had  barely  been  presented  to  the 
assembled  company  before  he  drew  his 
host  aside  and,  whispering  that  he  had 
something  to  say  which  must  be  said 
in  private,  suggested  that  Livingston 
come  to  the  Treasury  as  soon  as  the 
duties  of  hospitality  allowed. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  host  ever 
watched  the  clock  with  more  anxiety 
than  Livingston  on  that  eventful  even- 
ing, or  speeded  his  guests  with  more 
relief;  but  it  was  eleven  o'clock  be- 
fore the  last  one  departed  and  some- 
what later  when  he  joined  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Treasury  at  the  latter's 
office. 

Marbois  lost  no  time  in  laying  the 
situation  before  his  guest,  advising  him, 
more  or  less  truthfully,  that  the  whole 
matter  of  the  proposed  sale  of  Louisi- 
ana had  passed  from  Talleyrand's 
hands  to  his  own,  and  that  he  was 
authorized  to  offer  the  entire  colony  to 
the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  a 
hundred  million  francs  plus  all  claims 
of  American  citizens  against  France. 
Astounding  as  these  figures  sounded, 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  made  much  im- 
pression upon  Livingston  in  his  joy  at 
his  eleventh-hour  victory.  Neverthe- 


less, he  suppressed  his  feelings  suffi- 
ciently to  protest  that  the  price  was 
practically  prohibitive;  but  Marbois's 
ominous  reply,  *  You  know  the  temper 
of  the  youthful  conqueror  —  he  is 
quick  as  lightning,'  warned  him  that  to 
hesitate  might  be  to  lose.  He  therefore 
acted  accordingly,  and  though  no  such 
acquisition  of  territory  was  contem- 
plated by  his  government,  and  he  was 
absolutely  without  authority  to  pay 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  sum 
demanded,  the  negotiation  was  practi- 
cally closed  before  the  conference  end- 
ed. Then  he  hurried  home  to  record 
the  result  of  his  night's  work,  and  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while 
Monroe  was  blissfully  sleeping,  a  dis- 
patch announcing  Livingston's  great 
diplomatic  triumph  was  on  its  way  to 
Washington. 

Eighteen  days  later  (April  30,  1803) 
the  treaty  was  completed,  with  the 
purchase  price  fixed  at  approximately 
seventy-five  million  francs,1  and  on  the 
next  day  (May  1)  Monroe  was,  for  the 
first  time,  officially  presented  to  the 
First  Consul  at  the  Tuileries. 

1  All  the  funds  from  the  sale  of  Louisiana  were 
expended  by  Napoleon  in  his  futile  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 


THE  GARDEN 


BY  GRETCHEN   WARREN 


A  MAN  there  was,  of  simple  kind 
Who  to  the  Lord  gave  all  his  mind; 

For  naught  he  cared,  naught  craved  he 
But  his  Lord's  servant  for  to  be, 

And  e'en  his  garden  plot  kept  fair 
Because,  he  said,  the  Lord  walked  there. 

Of  this  his  friends  made  many  a  jest 
Yet  he  toiled  on  with  heart  at  rest. 

The  years  went  by,  —  with  head  grown  gray 
Still  he  believed  Christ  passed  that  way. 

Then  came  a  time  when  he  was  left 
Of  loving  wife  and  child  bereft; 

'He  will  doubt  now,'  the  scoffers  said, 
'When  wife  and  child  and  love  are  dead/ 

But  all  their  words  he  heeded  not, 
And  tended  still  the  garden  plot. 

At  last  himself  lay  at  death's  door, 
To  love,  believe,  and  work  no  more. 

His  pitying  friends  stood  by  his  bed, 
And  this  is  what  to  them  he  said : 

'Oh,  bury  me  not  in  a  churchyard  mound 
But  lay  me  in  my  garden  ground; 

From  loving  dust,  it  needs  must  be 
That  flowers  will  spring  more  fair  to  see, 

And  Christ  will  know,  in  my  last  sleep, 
For  Him  I  still  the  garden  keep.' 
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OUR  epoch  is  unique  in  two  points: 
no  age  has  ever  moved  so  fast;  no  age 
has  ever  been  so  eager,  so  minute,  so  de- 
vout, a  watcher  of  its  own  movements. 
Two  questions  naturally  follow.  How 
far  is  the  progress  beneficial? — a  broad 
topic  which  almost  engrosses  the  ener- 
gies of  current  literature,  —  and  what 
is  the  moral,  the  internal,  effect  of  this 
intensified  self-concentration?  To  the 
latter  question  I  confine  myself  in  the 
present  essay. 

The  action  of  like  —  partly  indeed 
of  identical  —  causes  has  made  the 
world  at  the  same  moment  a  marvelous 
stage  and  an  incomparable  auditorium. 
The  two  conditions  of  spectatorship 
have  met.  The  rate  of  change,  and  the 
rate  of  its  publication  and  dissemina- 
tion, have  increased  in  equal  ratio.  At 
the  same  time  that  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions multiply,  that  the  world  of 
mechanics,  with  its  client,  the  world  of 
business,  shows  a  hitherto  unsuspect- 
ed plasticity,  the  facilities  for  report 
and  record,  the  railway,  the  newspaper, 
the  telegraph,  the  cable,  the  '  wireless ' 
(already  domesticated  by  a  nickname), 
the  kodak,  the  cinematograph,  have 
made  the  dissemination  of  novelties 
virtually  immediate  and  practically 
universal.  The  phrase  *  world-drama' 
was  threadbare  before  it  became  appro- 
priate; but  our  own  day  has  made  his- 
tory in  the  larger  sense  all  but  literally 
a  drama,  that  is,  a  rapid  succession  of 
moving  events  addressed  almost  on  the 
spot  to  the  immediate,  concentrated, 


sympathetic  attention  of  a  vast  body 
of  spectators. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  changes 
vary  with  the  field.  Exploration  still 
supplies  its  marvels,  but  with  the  earth 
practically  ransacked  and  the  planets 
still  inaccessible,  advance  in  this  line 
will  be  temporarily  checked.  It  is  in 
science,  and  the  industries  and  pastimes 
that  are  its  brood,  that  discovery  and 
invention  are  perennially  active;  that 
innovation,  in  the  strictest  and  strong- 
est sense,  is  omnipresent  and  all-power- 
ful. The  steps  by  which  this  influence 
passes  from  the  laboratory  to  the  fac- 
tory, and  from  the  factory  to  the  hearth 
and  the  statehouse,  by  which  a  new 
science  generates  a  new  economics,  a 
new  politics,  and  a  new  ethics,  must  be 
traced  by  those  specialists  to  whom 
this  very  movement  is  ceding  the  world. 
In  politics,  the  scope  for  real  novelty 
—  that  is,  for  untried  methods  —  is 
necessarily  more  restricted;  still,  until 
democracy  becomes  logically  complete 
by  the  admission  of  the  last  unen- 
franchised class,  even  children,  to  the 
privilege  of  the  ballot,  until  socialism 
becomes  logically  complete  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  last  industry,  even  cookery, 
in  the  functions  of  the  state,  the  field 
of  experiment  will  remain  unexhausted. 

The  relation  of  literature,  art,  and 
philosophy  to  the  movement  called  pro- 
gress is  somewhat  different.  The  phases 
through  which  they  pass  are  never 
novel  in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply 
that  term  to  the  discovery  of  the  North 
Pole  or  of  the  cinematograph;  they  are 
recurrences — broad  paraphrases  rather 
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than  strict  translations,  however  —  of 
earlier  phases  in  the  evolution  of  the 
race.  But  the  evocation  of  these  phases 
has  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
general  forward  movement  of  mankind ; 
partly  from  the  instinctive  conformity 
which  induces  one  man  to  quicken  his 
pace  to  keep  step  with  his  hurrying 
companion,  partly  because  science  is 
constantly  recasting  the  material  out 
of  which  literature,  art,  and  philosophy 
are  made.  By  a  natural  though  unwar- 
ranted analogy,  novelty  in  these  fields, 
which  represents  merely  a  veering  or 
tacking  of  the  human  mind,  is  invested 
in  the  thoughts  of  men  with  that  au- 
thoritative and  final  character  which 
belongs  by  right  only  to  actual  incre- 
ment of  knowledge,  to  clear  gains  in 
power. 

Meanwhile,  three  checks  on  the  self- 
magnifying  tendencies  of  the  present 
moment  have  been  almost  simultane- 
ously removed.  The  location  of  the 
source  of  the  religious  culture  of  West- 
ern Europe  in  Palestine  in  the  first 
century,  the  reversion  of  its  secular 
culture  to  a  fountain-head  in  Greece 
three  or  four  centuries  earlier,  the  con- 
centration of  mighty  hopes  and  fears 
on  the  next  world,  made  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  current  spectacle  impossible 
to  our  forefathers. 

In  our  own  day,  the  virtual  abandon- 
ment of  traditional  Christianity,  the 
obsolescence,  in  spite  of  interesting 
and  praiseworthy  sporadic  revivals,  of 
the  direct  impact  of  Greek  culture 
on  present-day  life,  the  abrogation  of 
the  next  world  as  an  influence  on  con- 
duct, have  removed  the  chief  obsta- 
cles to  our  submergence  by  the  pass- 
ing hour. 

We  should  have  to  resort  to  barbar- 
ism to  find  another  epoch  so  exclusive- 
ly and  fervidly  contemporaneous.  In 
all  periods,  of  course,  action  and  emo- 
tion have  exalted  the  present  hour;  the 
distinction  of  our  own  age  lies  in  the 


assumption  by  thought,  by  study,  by 
our  impersonal  and  unselfish  interests, 
of  this  strongly  contemporaneous  direc- 
tion. The  'Carpe  diem'  of  the  Latin 
epicure,  the  *  Now  is  the  accepted  time ' 
of  the  Judsean  Paul,  we  adopt  in  a  new 
sense,  unreconciled  with  the  purposes 
of  either  epicure  or  apostle.  We  abol- 
ish the  preterite  tense;  and  the  majesti- 
cally self-centred  phrase  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  *I  am/  might  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  naming  of  our  divinity. 


ii 

The  tendency  has  its  undoubted  ben- 
efits. It  fosters  an  alertness  of  mind 
similar  to  that  which,  in  a  night  of  pyro- 
technics, scans  the  whole  horizon  in 
search  of  the  undefined  point  at  which 
the  next  rocket  may  ascend.  Again, 
civilized  mankind  has  become  less  paro- 
chial, the  bonds  of  prejudice  are  relax- 
ed, ambition  is  quickened  and  egotism 
checked  by  the  neighborhood,  in  a  real 
sense,  of  great  nations  and  lofty  indi- 
viduals. An  American  shopkeeper  can 
follow  to-day  the  history  of  Russia 
more  closely  than  could  its  own  czar  a 
century  ago.  We  view  the  earth  from 
a  supramundane  eminence,  so  to  speak, 
and  it  would  be  both  unkind  and  unfair 
to  recall  the  name  of  the  personage  who 
first  indicated  the  pinnacle  from  which 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  their 
glory  could  be  collectively  surveyed. 
It  might  even  seem  that  the  contrac- 
tion in  the  field  of  time  was  offset  by 
the  increased  command  of  space,  since 
mental  breadth  is  dependent  on  variety 
of  objects,  and  it  matters  little  if  his- 
tory or  geography  be  the  specific  frame 
on  which  the  requisite  abundance  and 
variety  are  set  forth.  The  broadening 
effect  in  everyday  humanity  is  cer- 
tainly not  obtrusive,  but  it  would  be 
unjust  to  test  any  ameliorative  force 
—  Christianity,  for  instance,  or  demo- 
cracy—  by  its,  outward  and  visible 
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workings  in  the  constitution  of  the 
average  man. 

The  reality  of  these  benefits  may  be 
conceded.  Many  people  would  add  that 
the  conversion  of  the  world  into  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  the  presence,  not  of  the 
entire  globe  perhaps,  but  of  all  that 
great  section  of  the  globe  now  meshed  in 
the  coils  of  journalism  and  telegraphy, 
at  practically  the  same  moment,  at  the 
great  spectacle  of  contemporary  pro- 
gress, must  strongly  reinforce  the  soli- 
darity and  further  the  unification  of 
mankind.  Unluckily,  this  is  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  difference  between 
virtual  and  material  presence,  the  dif- 
ference between  approximate  and  act- 
ual identity  of  time  in  the  survey,  is 
all-important.  Curiosity  is  a  strong 
incentive  but  a  weak  cement,  and  a 
partition  or  an  interval  is  enough  to 
destroy  the  cohesion  of  spectatorship. 
Men  must  be  literally  and  sensibly  to- 
gether before  participation  in  a  great 
spectacle  can  exert  a  distinctly  unify- 
ing force.  Again,  the  cementing  effect 
of  shared  experience  is  inversely  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  sharehold- 
ers :  the  daily  circuit  of  the  sun  has  no 
visible  effect  in  the  consolidation  of 
humanity.  It  is  not  the  consolidating 
efficacy,  but  the  quickening  and  liber- 
alizing influence,  that  constitutes  the 
claim  of  the  new  tendency  to  the  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  mankind. 


in 

I  proceed  to  another  effect.  The  cult 
of  the  present  moment  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  break-up  of  the  old-time 
relations  between  youth  and  maturity. 
For  progress  means  an  unstable,  a  mo- 
bile, environment,  and  the  great  de- 
sideratum in  a  changing  universe  is 
plasticity.  But  youth,  both  by  char- 
acter and  circumstance,  is  the  plastic 
time  of  life,  and  its  flexibility  in  self- 
adjustment  is  aided  by  its  instinctive 


sympathy  with  an  epoch  which  mimics 
the  lustihood  and  suppleness  of  youth. 

In  former  times  the  slow-paced 
world  could  not  keep  abreast  of  the 
alert  individual,  and,  up  to  the  time 
of  intellectual  and  physical  decay,  the 
strong  man  found  his  control  of  his  en- 
vironment, his  mastery  of  his  problem, 
continuously  augmenting.  But  to-day 
the  growth  of  his  own  experience  is  far 
less  important  than  facility  of  access 
to  the  far  larger  body  of  knowledge 
which  the  world,  propelled  by  a  new 
impetus,  has  accumulated  in  the  mean- 
time. The  speed  of  the  world-move- 
ment has  immeasurably  quickened, 
and,  in  his  competition  with  mankind, 
in  his  race  with  the  race,  if  the  triviality 
may  be  pardoned,  the  able  man  finds 
himself  overtaken  and  outstripped,  not 
in  his  decay,  but  in  the  fullness  of  his 
activities  and  the  meridian  of  his  pow- 
ers, at  a  time  when  his  individual  speed 
is  undiminished  or  even  accelerating. 

The  result  of  these  changes  has  been 
the  undoing  of  a  long-established  and 
felicitous  partition  of  honor,  privilege, 
and  responsibility  between  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  life.  The  apportionment 
of  counsel  to  the  old,  action  to  the 
young,  expressed  the  world's  recogni- 
tion of  a  happy  equipoise  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  halves  of  man's  estate. 
Nature  had  been  so  liberal  to  youth 
that  the  balance  was  felt  to  be  sanely 
and  graciously  preserved  in  the  assign- 
ment to  age  of  the  leadership  in  society. 
A  real  justice  allied  itself  to  a  fine  court- 
esy in  the  custom  which  associated  all 
titles  of  respect  and  honor,  senator, 
signor,  senor,  sir,  with  the  root  of  '  se- 
nex,'  which  made  'Sire'  the  designa- 
tion of  royalty  and  '  Seigneur '  the  title 
of  the  godhead.  But  in  the  great  war 
between  the  old  and  young  of  which 
Shelley  wrote,  the  last  sortie  of  youth 
has  reversed  the  immemorial  situation. 
The  expert  has  asserted  his  claims,  and 
priority,  even  in  mental  competence, 
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is  unhesitatingly  allotted  to  youth.  The 
judgment  of  the  man  of  sixty  shares 
the  discredit  of  his  sinews. 

The  situation  is  humiliating  for  the 
seniors,  and  not  without  danger  for  the 
young.  The  self-trust  of  youth  stands 
in  need  of  the  precise  corrective  which 
is  supplied  by  the  presence  of  admit- 
tedly superior  personalities.  The  repute 
of  hero-worship  is  likely  to  survive  the 
cynicism  of  its  assailants,  and  even  the 
frenzy  of  its  eulogists.  Even  when 
the  objects  are  unworthy,  it  renders 
the  priceless  service  of  providing  a  nurs- 
ery for  that  reverence  which  a  ripen- 
ing insight  may  transfer  perhaps  from 
the  individual  to  the  race,  or  from  men 
as  such  to  their  higher  incentives.  Our 
own  age  all  but  abolishes  this  training- 
school. 

Nobody  can  imagine  that  modernity 
of  training  —  a  trait  whose  cheapness 
is  indicated  by  its  accessibility  to  any 
quick  mind  in  five  or  six  years  through 
merely  imitative  or  assimilative  pro- 
cesses —  outranks,  by  any  scale  except 
utility,  the  dear-bought  wisdom  of  a 
thoughtful  and  earnest  life.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  higher  moral  values, 
judgment,  wisdom,  character,  sympa- 
thy, humility,  self-control,  are  unjustly 
depressed,  while  skill  and  knowledge 
—  values  lower  in  rank  —  are  abnor- 
mally exalted.  The  scale  of  efficiency 
inverts,  in  part,  the  ethical  scale;  the 
moral  waste  is  great,  and  the  premium 
on  character  is  lowered. 

Character,  rightly  viewed,  is  itself  a 
professional  asset,  and  its  supersession 
is  no  slight  misfortune.  To  the  extent 
of  the  domination  of  the  youthful  ex- 
pert, it  seems  clear  that  the  steward- 
ship of  the  world  will  be  passed  on  from 
the  man  of  weight,  poise,  and  charac- 
ter, to  the  supple,  the  dexterous,  the  as- 
similative man.  It  may  be  added  that, 
while  the  absolute  efficiency  of  an  entire 
profession  is  probably  increased  by  the 
new  system,  the  period  of  perfect  equip- 


ment for  the  individual  is  seriously  cur- 
tailed, and  the  ratio  of  perfectly  equip- 
ped practitioners  is  correspondingly 
diminished. 

iv    • 

As,  in  human  life,  the  new  ratings 
depress  age  and  maturity  in  relation  to 
youth,  so,  in  the  field  of  history  (broad- 
ly understood),  the  past  is  minimized 
and  obscured  in  relation  to  the  present. 
Science,  with  all  its  modernism,  has 
sinned  less  in  this  regard  than  other 
forms  of  intellectual  activity:  its  prac- 
tice toward  past  doctrine  is  to  reject 
the  lie  absolutely  and  to  accept  the 
truth  finally;  and  its  truths,  being  time- 
less, are  never  antiquated.  But  neither 
literature  nor  art  nor  philosophy  is  cap- 
able of  any  such  decisive  or  definitive 
assay  of  its  own  past  accumulations. 
The  values  in  their  case  are  provisional, 
varying,  subjective;  they  depend  on 
sympathies  or  affinities  between  a  sta- 
ble object  and  a  subject  which  the  very 
fact  of  progress  assumes  to  be  contin- 
uously variable:  each  man,  each  age, 
must  fix  its  own  rating,  and  the  dawn 
of  each  new  epoch,  or  even  tendency, 
may  be  the  signal  for  a  revaluation. 
The  result  is  that,  speaking  broadly,  no- 
thing in  these  fields  ever  becomes  thor- 
oughly obsolete  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  applies  to  the  cosmogony  of 
Ptolemy,  and  nothing  ever  becomes  ab- 
solute in  the  sense  appropriate  to  the 
universal  gravitation  of  Newton. 

In  science,  while  all  the  facts  are  not 
equally  valued,  they  are  nevertheless 
equally  secure,  and  their  values  re- 
main, in  a  sense,  unchangeable.  But  in 
literature,  art,  and  philosophy,  no  man, 
no  age,  is  bound  to  put  any  fixed  value 
on  anything.  The  accumulation  of  trea- 
sure in  all  three  fields  is  extensive,  and 
the  opportunity  to  undervalue,  to  ne- 
glect, to  ignore  —  the  opportunity  of 
human  nature,  in  other  words,  to  wrong 
and  impoverish  itself  —  is  unlimited. 
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In  all  ages,  no  doubt,  the  repute  of 
the  '  latest  thing '  in  books,  pictures,  or 
ideas  has  been  conspicuous;  but  never 
before  has  the  past  receded  so  rapidly, 
or  has  the  eclipse  of  its  works  been  so 
speedy  and  overwhelming.  We  have 
established  a  new  provincialism,  the 
provincialism  which  substitutes  a  slit 
of  time  for  a  nook  of  space,  and  the 
parish  of  1914  circumscribes  our  ideas 
and  interests.  Let  me  illustrate  in  two 
ways  the  effect  of  this  self-limitation. 

The  reading  of  the  great  past  litera- 
ture has  become  a  specialty,  abandoned 
with  obvious  relief  by  the  general  read- 
er to  the  conduct  of  the  selected  few. 
Never  probably  in  the  world's  annals 
has  nearness  in  time  outweighed  such 
grave  defects  in  the  contemporary  out- 
put, such  high  superiorities  in  ances- 
tral merit.  The  operation  is  as  swift  as 
it  is  universal.  Tested  by  range  and 
power  alike,  the  spell  of  Dickens  was 
perhaps  the  most  potent  ever  exercised 
by  literature,  and  its  appeals  were  to 
elementary  and  perennial  instincts;  but 
the  youth  of  to-day  are  impervious  to 
that  magic  which  fifty  years  ago  count- 
ed Dickens  among  the  reasons  for  be- 
ing glad  to  be  alive.  If  the  preference 
for  current  works  rested  on  the  mutual 
affinities  of  coevals,  the  matter  would  be 
thoroughly  explained  and  partly  justi- 
fied; but,  in  point  of  fact,  men  throw 
aside  congenial  classics  to  spend  their 
time  on  unsympathetic  contemporaries. 
The  cure  of  Dickens  pays  its  tithes  to 
Ibsen  (I  speak  without  disrespect  to 
the  great  Norwegian),  and  Strindberg 
is  read  by  people  whose  spiritual  kin- 
dred and  posterity  will  welcome  the  ex- 
cuse the  lapse  of  fifty  years  will  offer 
for  consigning  his  work  to  the  dust- 
heap. 

In  fact,  the  successes  of  our  own  day 
prove  that  nothing  can  be  too  strange 
for  the  palate  or  too  baffling  for  the  di- 
gestion of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
its  successor;  we  shrink  from  no  dish 


that  issues  from  our  own  cuisine.  If 
the  old  masterpieces  could  be  repub- 
lished  as  current  literature  with  the 
very  slightest  modernization,  or  possi- 
bly with  no  modernization  whatever,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  reconquer 
the  world  of  readers  with  no  more  dif- 
ficulty than  Browning,  Meredith,  or 
Whitman  has  found  in  conquering  it. 
It  is  not  the  fact,  but  the  presump- 
tion, of  incompatibility  that  does  the 
mischief.  An  Index  Expurgatorius  has 
been  formed  in  which  the  impiety  of 
having  been  born  before  1850  is  con- 
dignly  expiated. 

My  second  illustration  shall  be  taken 
from  philosophy.  The  tyranny  of  mod- 
ernism in  this  field  is  so  great  that  it 
has  become  well-nigh  impossible  for  any 
mind  not  of  the  first  order  to  form  di- 
rect personal  relations  with  any  think- 
er older  than  the  nineteenth  century. 
To  ask  originality  from  average  minds 
would  be  absurd;  tutorship  in  some 
form  is  indispensable;  but  a  practice 
which  restricts  the  choice  of  tutors, 
which  cuts  off  the  access  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  world's  thinkers,  is  a  needless 
aggravation  of  servitude.  The  modern 
clergyman,  for  instance,  of  strong  but 
not  exceptional  mind,  can  read  no  old 
thinker,  unless  that  thinker  come  to 
him  in  the  suite  of  some  illustrious  con- 
temporary. He  can  read  Plato,  for 
Plato  is  a  modern  fashion;  and,  simi- 
larly, he  can  dally  with  Hume,  and  fin- 
ger wistfully  the  leaves  of  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason.  But  he  cannot  read 
Aristotle  (after  college)  or  Epictetus  or 
Marcus  Aurelius  or  Spinoza  or  Des- 
cartes or  Locke  or  Pascal  or  Berkeley. 
He  is  a  stranger  in  his  own  freehold.  He 
cannot  read,  really  ready  even  his  Bible, 
except  at  the  bidding  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  contemporary;  the  words 
of  Christ  himself  reach  him  only  as  a 
*  repeated  message.'  He  is  shut  out 
even  from  'related  minds,'  from  his 
emotional  kith  and  kin.  He  is  in  the 
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position  of  a  man  who  likes  olives  and 
caviare  and  could  obtain  them  at  re- 
mote shops,  but  who  waits  patiently 
for  the  chance  of  their  being  put  on 
sale  by  his  own  grocer  to  whom  he  is 
indissolubly  bound  by  the  magic  of 
proximity. 

The  hunger  for  old  ideas  which  the 
impatience  with  old  authors  has  left 
unappeased  is  curiously  evidenced  in 
the  eager  welcome  accorded  to  contem- 
poraries who  rearrange  and  reword  old 
ideas.  But  this  revival  is  not  universal 
or  assured,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a 
large  part  of  the  world's  store  from 
the  world's  use  is  an  indisputable  mis- 
fortune. 

The  decadence  of  the  Biblical  and 
classical  traditions  already  referred  to 
has  extended  and  accelerated  the  sur- 
render to  modernism.  The  location  of 
Homer  and  Moses,  formerly  vital  forces 
in  the  world's  culture,  on  the  dim  verge 
of  semi-historic  record,  made  the  whole 
past,  as  it  seemed,  penetrable  and  habit- 
able. With  these  as  the  extreme  fron- 
tier, anything  on  this  side  of  the  Iliad 
or  the  Pentateuch  seemed  neighborly, 
as  France  and  England  seem  almost 
homelike  to  an  American  who  has 
scaled  the  Himalayas. 

Two  mitigations  of  the  malady  of 
our  time  it  would  be  uncandid  not  to 
specify.  The  temporal  confinement  is 
partly  balanced  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  spatial  outlook.  The  whole  world 
is  in  view,  and  a  full  record  of  the  trans- 
actions of  a  single  moment  of  our  va- 
ried modern  life  would  be  encyclopaedic. 
Our  age  suffers  less  than  other  periods 
from  self-imprisonment,  for  the  same 
reason  that  our  country  suffers  less  than 
other  nations  from  a  prohibitory  tar- 
iff: the  variety  of  internal  resources  is 
great.  Isolation,  however,  in  both  cases, 
is  costly  even  to  the  privileged. 

A  second  mitigating  fact  is  the  pa- 
tronage granted  by  influential  moderns 
to  certain  older  themes  or  writers.  Sci- 


ence, eager  for  new  fields  at  the  same 
time  that  it  asserts  that  every  field  is 
inexhaustible,  intersects  its  former 
course,  describes  a  loop  as  it  were,  and 
numbers  antiquity  among  the  con- 
quests of  modernism.  The  past  as 
material  becomes  invaluable,  however 
lightly  it  may  be  esteemed  as  coadjutor. 
The  passion  for  novelty  is  as  dominant 
here  as  elsewhere:  what  we  crave  is 
the  latest  upheaval  of  the  earliest  de- 
posit, and  the  oldest  papyrus  would  be 
inestimable  as  long  as  it  was  also  the 
newest. 

Something  like  a  collation  of  opin- 
ions, a  symposium  of  the  centuries,  is 
carried  out  here  and  there  in  philosophy 
and  religion,  but  our  respect  for  the  an- 
cients, like  our  deference  for  old  men,  is 
tinctured  with  a  counteractive  conde- 
scension. The  past  as  a  check  upon  the 
present  must  be  valued  before  it  can 
be  useful.  The  aim,  of  course,  is  to  get 
at  the  criticism  of  our  own  points  of 
view  which  is  latent  in  the  difference 
between  our  own  and  past  ages  in  those 
artistic,  literary,  and  philosophical 
fields  in  which  Plato,  Dante,  or  even 
Jesus,  might  still  be  qualified  to  en- 
lighten us.  But  if  our  own  points  of 
view  dominate  the  investigation,  the 
criticism  is  annulled,  and  the  difference 
merely  reinforces  self-complacency. 

When  all  concessions  have  been  duly 
made,  the  identification  by  an  age  of 
its  standard  with  its  product,  the  as- 
signment of  values  by  a  test  so  acciden- 
tal and  so  unstable  as  time,  the  willful 
renunciation  by  mankind  of  a  large 
part  of  its  hard-won  and  long-saved 
treasures,  are  real  misfortunes  to  the 
human  species. 


The  influence  of  the  sway  of  the  ex- 
pert in  checking  individuality  is  rein- 
forced by  the  autocracy  of  the  moment. 
Opinion  in  our  day,  even  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Bacon  or  a  Coleridge,  must  be  dumb 
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or  apologetic  in  the  absence  of  the  lat- 
est bits  of  possibly  immaterial  and  su- 
perficial knowledge.  The  *  free  play  of 
mind'  on  life  in  general  is  checked  by 
the  universal  sense  of  the  futility  of  that 
play  <on  most  subjects  foreign  to  the 
thinker's  specialty.  Whatever  absurd- 
ities inhered  in  the  old-time  regimen, 
under  which  moral  precepts,  religious 
dicta,  political  judgments,  commercial 
sense,  and  even  scientific  data  all  em- 
anated from  the  same  armchair,  it 
trained  and  exercised  the  intellect  to 
a  degree  unknown  to  our  enlightened 
humility. 

The  formation  of  worthless  opinions 
has  probably  been  one  of  the  marked 
utilities,  as  it  has  manifestly  been  one 
of  the  thriving  industries,  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  has  kept  alive  that 
curiosity  and  agility  which  in  later  and 
happier  applications  has  at  last  appro- 
priated truth.  Take  the  conduct  of 
democracies,  for  example.  Politics  is 
one  of  the  few  pursuits  still  left  to  the 
amateur,  and  the  result  is,  by  all  robust 
standards,  a  slovenly  performance. 
Meanwhile,  the  state  keeps  afloat  and 
the  bunglers  are  educated,  and  the 
wise  and  kind  rule  of  sagacious  angels 
would  probably  be  worth  far  less  to  a 
people  than  the  privilege  of  misman- 
aging their  own  affairs.  The  botchwork 
and  patchwork  of  the  incompetent 
many  in  politics  does  more  to  train, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  to  serve  mankind 
than  the  expert  work  of  the  skilled  few 
in  science. 

Individuality  is  likewise  repressed  by 
the  likeness  which  the  common  pursuit 
of  the  same  ends  at  the  same  time  in- 
duces in  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  men. 
In  so  far  as  people  read  old  novels,  they 
read  different  novels,  and  the  ground  of 
choice  is  internal  and  characteristic;  in 
so  far  as  they  read  new  novels,  they 
read  the  same,  and  the  basis  of  choice  is 
exterior  and  arbitrary.  The  gregarious- 
ness  thus  induced  becomes  itself  an 


object  of  desire,  and  books  sell  better 
merely  because  they  sell  well.  The  glu- 
ten in  human  nature  is  amusingly 
brought  out  by  our  impatience  to  join 
the  largest  aggregations.  As  things 
now  stand  we  see  the  same  plays,  hear 
the  same  musicians,  study  the  same 
pictures  and  statues,  digest  the  same 
literature,  absorb  the  same  ideas,  read 
the  same  telegrams  in  the  same  words 
at  practically  the  same  moment  from 
Cape  Town  to  Pall  Mall  and  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  The  same  effect 
that  is  visibly  manifest  in  the  audience 
at  a  play  or  concert,  the  packing  of 
humanity  in  solid  and  uniform  rows 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  common  experi- 
ence, is  brought  about  in  a  less  pictorial 
or  obvious  form  by  the  simultaneous 
perusal  of  the  newspaper  and  the  mag- 
azine. We  sit  in  a  crowd  by  our  own 
firesides. 

VI 

The  faith  in  the  passing  hour  rests 
on  hopes  of  amelioration  that  are  large- 
ly baseless.  Change  is  a  quack,  or 
half-quack;  its  services  fall  short  of  its 
advertisements.  It  may  reconstruct  the 
map  or  the  frame  of  the  world,  but  psy- 
chological conditions  —  the  only  con- 
ditions that  count  —  revert  stubbornly 
to  the  old  ways.  The  automobile  will 
not  effect  that  dissipation  of  ennui  for 
which  our  faith  once  looked  to  the  still 
untested  locomotive.  The  friction  of 
human  impatience  against  physical  im- 
pedimenta has  not  been  relieved  by  the 
industry  of  the  cable  or  the  omnipre- 
sence of  the  telephone.  Behind  the 
new  discoveries  and  the  new  specula- 
tions, the  old  questions  smile  at  us  with 
an  irony  as  baffling  as  Mona  Lisa's. 
Conditions  approach  standards  only 
to  learn  that  standards  are  themselves 
progressive,  and  the  interval  (on  which 
our  happiness  is  staked)  remains  unal- 
tered by  the  twofold  advance. 

Even  in  the  great  fight  for  personal 
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and  social  betterment,  inexorable  limit- 
ations must  be  faced.  Man  may  grow 
better,  yet  fail  to  reach  the  point  where 
the  difference  between  his  best  and  his 
lowest  moments  will  cease  to  divide 
his  nature  and  perplex  his  life.  States 
may  remedy  injustice  without  reach- 
ing the  hour  when  the  difference  be- 
tween the  lots  of  their  happiest  and 
least  happy  members  will  not  humili- 
ate the  one  and  embitter  the  other.  I 
urge  no  dastardly  relinquishment  or 
relaxation  of  the  struggle;  the  battle 
pays,  if  it  merely  lifts  the  plane  of  the 
battleground;  but  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  halfness,  the  ambiguity, 
the  provisionality,  from  which  our 
hopes  and  energies  now  seek  to  be  freed 
are  handicaps  whose  reappearance  be- 
hind each  new  victory  of  humanity  and 
justice  must  be  counted  among  the 
ruthless  certainties  of  life.  We  shall 
always  be  living  in  the  makeshift  cabin 
beside  the  half-built  house. 

The  external  march  of  events  will 
never  bring  us  deliverance,  and  its 
duplicity  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  diverts 
us  always  with  the  specious  hope  of  an 
impracticable  rescue.  The  real  hope 
lies  in  inward  self-adjustment.  To  value 
in  to-day  only  its  difference  from  yes- 
terday is  to  identify  the  country  with 
the  frontier.  The  secret  of  life  lies  in 
the  larger  and  fuller  appropriation,  by 
the  individual  spirit,  of  abiding  and 


universal  values;  not  discovery,  but 
rediscovery,  is  the  key.  Make  the  com- 
parison in  what  field  you  please:  con- 
trast the  kaleidoscopic  glimpses  of  trav- 
el with  the  reperusal  day  by  day  of  a 
familiar  landscape,  the  fluttering  from 
one  new  book  to  another  with  the  life- 
long probing  of  some  mighty  classic,  the 
patter  of  shifting  acquaintance  with 
the  slow,  calm  pace  of  proved  friend- 
ships, the  caprices  of  unfixed  passion 
with  the  loves  that  embrace  a  life- 
time: the  attestation  to  the  worth  of 
permanence  is  universal. 

The  only  large  values  are  those  in 
which  our  ancestors  participated.  The 
oldest  of  wonders  is  the  greatest  — 
life.  An  ironclad,  as  such,  is  a  com- 
monplace beside  a  ship,  and  society 
merely  as  society  is  a  more  stupen- 
dous fact  than  Rome  or  England.  The 
Iliad  is  less  remarkable  than  speech, 
and  the  aeroplane  is  only  a  mote  in 
the  sky.  Landscape,  the  family,  the 
nation,  religion  —  their  origins  are  lost 
in  the  silence  of  a  gray  antiquity.  The 
Now  —  the  present  —  is  indeed  sacred; 
but  its  sacredness  is  inappreciable  to 
those  who  are  circumscribed  by  its  lim- 
its; it  is  reserved  for  minds  that  escape 
its  bounds. 

'Do  not  read  the  Times!'  said  Tho- 
reau,  in  words  that  become  the  more 
memorable  the  less  they  are  remem- 
bered, 'read  the  eternities.' 
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BY   CHARLES   JOHNSTON 


GRACE  sat  by  the  open  window, 
dreaming  delicious  day-dreams  inter- 
woven with  the  fragrant  tendrils  of  the 
honeysuckle.  Walter  was  coming;  com- 
ing, as  Grace  confidently  hoped,  to  tell 
her  how  much  he  loved  her,  to  put  his 
heart  and  life  between  her  hands.  Dear 
Walter!  how  fond  she  was  of  him,  of 
his  bigness  and  his  strength,  his  fine 
face  and  his  skillful  hands,  of  his  ideals 
and  his  enthusiasms,  and,  most  of  all, 
his  love  of  her;  for  Grace  was  assured 
that  he  loved  her,  and  that  he  only 
sought  a  fit  occasion  to  tell  her  so,  — 
would,  indeed,  come  that  afternoon, 
expressly  to  make  a  fit  occasion. 

What  should  she  answer?  Well,  she 
told  herself,  she  was  not  quite  sure. 
Perhaps  she  loved  hirri  enough;  perhaps 
she  should  bid  him  wait  until  she  loved 
him  more;  perhaps  it  was  all  fancy,  and 
she  did  not  care  for  him  at  all,  and  must 
tell  him  that,  gently,  kindly,  finally. 
Then  she  smiled  in  her  heart  and  with 
her  lips  and  eyes.  It  was  not  true  that 
she  did  not  know;  she  knew  very  well 
what  she  would  say,  and  how  her  heart 
would  rejoice  to  say  it.  She  would  take 
him  to  herself  and  make  him  altogether 
her  own. 

And  then?  Then  would  begin  their 
joyful  life  together.  Not  at  once;  not 
too  soon.  She  would  not  let  him  think 
her  too  easily  won.  She  must  not  cheap- 
en the  gift  of  herself,  but  must  seem  to 
hold  back  awhile,  letting  his  eagerness 
overbear  her.  Not  too  soon,  then;  but 
also  not  too  long.  Dangerous,  always, 
very  long  engagements :  hearts  had  time 
to  grow  cold  before  they  were  quite 


welded;  familiarity  might  make,  not 
contempt,  for  Walter  could  never  feel 
for  her  that,  but  make  them,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  well  used  to  each  other.  And 
besides,  she  did  not  want  to  wait  — 
very  long.  She  wanted  him  soon ;  want- 
ed to  be  wholly  happy,  to  sail  forth 
boldly  into  that  new  sea  of  light;  to 
taste  all  and  know  all  of  happiness, 
to  fill  her  life  full;  for  she  had  been 
lonely,  often,  since  father  and  mother 
died. 

And  then  she  began  to  embroider 
the  fabric  of  fancy.  Where  would  they 
live?  Here,  surely,  in  this  dear  home 
of  hers,  with  its  lovely  garden  set  in 
velvet  lawns.  Aunt  Estelle  might  stay, 
a  welcome,  gentle  guest,  ready  to  come 
in  with  little  services  and  amenities 
where  they  were  needed;  or  ready  to 
efface  herself  and  remain  placidly  in 
the  background. 

Yes,  here  they  would  live,  surely, 
where  father  and  mother  had  lived; 
where  she  herself  had  been  born  and 
passed  her  childhood,  and  the  long 
vacations  of  boarding-school  days ;  the 
two  marvelous  summers  excepted, 
when  they  sailed  over  the  great  waters 
and  saw  strange  lands  and  many  cities. 
Yes,  they  would  live  here,  making  hap- 
py excursions,  mayhap,  to  lovely  places : 
the  Thousand  Islands,  Colorado,  Flor- 
ida; perhaps  she  would  take  him  to  Eu- 
rope and  show  him  all  the  wonders. 
Yes,  that  would  be  delightful:  to  con- 
duct him  through  the  broad  galleries 
of  the  Louvre,  the  Uffizzi,  the  Dresden 
palace,  Vienna;  to  watch  his  wonder 
at  it  all;  to  see  the  artist  in  him  rejoice 
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in  these  greater  artists,  and  to  know  he 
owed  it  all  to  her.  Yes,  that  would  be 
very  sweet. 

And  then  they  would  come  home 
again,  to  her  cosy  rooms  and  lovely 
garden;  and  then,  perhaps  —  yes,  but 
not  too  soon,  for  they  were  such  little 
tyrants,  and  so  utterly  absorbed  one's 
life.  Afterwards,  yes;  after  they  were 
done  with  their  journeyings  and  settled 
down.  But  he  must  love  her  ever  so 
much,  just  herself,  first,  with  no  one 
at  all  to  share  his  love;  it  must  be  all 
hers;  he  must  be  all  hers.  And  smiling 
to  herself,  she  made  a  little  motion  of 
opening  her  arms  and  raising  her  lips; 
and  something  of  the  roses  stole  into 
her  cheeks  and  neck,  and  something  of 
the  sunlight  glistened  in  her  eyes.  Oh, 
how  happy  she  would  be,  happy,  happy 
happy  — 

While  she  was  in  the  very  midst  of 
her  dreams,  Walter  was  announced.  He 
came  in  on  the  heels  of  the  announce- 
ment, very  confident  in  his  welcome, 
too  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts, 
indeed,  to  think  of  anything  but  his 
purpose. 

Grace  rose  to  greet  him,  her  cheeks 
still  tinged  with  the  roses,  her  eyes  lu- 
minous, making  as  though  to  give  him 
both  her  hands. 

'Oh  Walter  — '  she  began,  smiling 
her  welcome  from  a  full  heart. 

Walter  grasped  her  right  hand,  shook 
it  and  let  it  go  again,  absorbed,  un- 
seeing. There  was  a  little  smile  on 
Grace's  lips,  but  she  felt  a  sudden  cold- 
ness about  her  heart. 

Still  standing,  Walter  began,  — 

'  I  have  come  to  tell  you  something, 
Grace!' 

She  glanced  up,  quickly,  inquiring- 
ly. He  had  come  to  tell  her,  after  all! 
Everything  was  all  right,  then;  and 
there  was  a  quick  return  of  warm  hope 
to  her  heart.  She  was  ready,  almost,  to 
throw  herself  into  his  arms,  telling  him 
that  she  knew  already.  But  his  ab- 


sorbed mood  checked  her,  chilled  her, 
filled  her  once  more  with  sharp  mis- 
giving. 

'Come  out  on  the  lake,'  Walter 
went  on.  '  I  '11  row  up  to  the  island  and 
we  can  talk  it  all  over  comfortably. 
It's  about  my  future  life.' 

Was  this  a  doom  or  a  promise  of 
what  she  so  hoped?  Grace  looked  into 
his  face  with  something  showing  in  her 
eyes  of  the  doubt  and  fear  that  were 
fighting  in  her  heart;  but  Walter  was 
too  full  of  his  thought  to  note  any  shade 
of  feeling  in  her. 

Grace  felt  thwarted,  baffled;  she  had 
planned  that  there,  in  the  lovely  room 
with  its  soft  luxury,  with  its  diamond- 
paned  windows  giving  on  the  garden, 
she  would  listen  to  him  telling  her  — 
everything.  But  he  was  bidding  her  go 
out  on  the  lake. 

'But,  Walter,'  she  began,  hesitantly, 
holding  to  her  plan,  in  part  because 
she  had  made  it,  in  part  because  it  had 
been  the  prologue  of  her  dream; '  it 's  so 
cool  and  pleasant  here,  so  quiet  and 
dreamy  — ' 

'No!'  interrupted  Walter.  'I  need 
a  row!  I  want  the  exercise!  There's 
such  a  lot  to  talk  of,  to  plan,  to  decide! 
I've  got  to  let  off  steam.  Get  a  hat 
and  come!' 

Brusque  and  domineering,  yes;  she 
did  not  mind  that;  perhaps  she  even 
liked  it,  in  him;  but  the  whole  tone  and 
manner  of  his  speech  threatened  her 
dream  with  ruin,  filling  her  heart  with 
cold  desolation.  His  words:  the  future, 
so  much  to  plan,  something  to  tell  her, 
—  all  this  could  mean  —  just  what  she 
longed  for.  The  words,  yes;  but  not 
the  tone,  not  the  spirit.  That  was  hope- 
lessly far  away. 

'Walter,'  she  began  again,  hesita- 
ting, catching  at  the  vanishing  dream. 

'Get  your  hat  and  come!  It's  aw- 
fully important  to  me!  I'll  go  ahead 
and  get  the  boat  out.  Don't  be  long!' 
And  he  turned  his  back  on  her,  and 
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strode  out  on  the  lawn  and  down  the 
green  terrace  to  the  lake. 

Grace  stood  quite  still,  looking  after 
him.  She  felt  chilled  and  breathless, 
the  very  life  gone  out  of  her.  A  rush  of 
tears  would  have  been  welcome;  but 
there  were  none.  Her  heart  and  mind 
stopped.  All  things  were  ended.  She 
was  too  stunned  even  to  suffer  yet.  She 
had  read  of  travelers  on  the  great  ice 
frozen  so  swiftly  that  death  outstripped 
pain.  That  flashed  into  her  mind,  as 
what  had  happened  to  her.  Yet  there 
was  a  sharp  fierce  misery  in  the  numb- 
ness of  her  heart. 

In  the  tumbling  darkness  of  the 
storm  there  remained  one  positive 
thought:  Walter  had  told  her  to  get  a 
hat  and  go  to  the  boat.  So  catching  up 
a  broad-brimmed  sun-hat  of  soft  straw, 
she  slowly  followed  his  path  across  the 
lawn  and  down  to  the  blue  water  blink- 
ing in  the  sunlight. 

Walter  was  ready  at  the  landing. 

'All  aboard!'  and  he  steadied  the 
boat  against  the  stage  with  a  firm  hand 
and  leaned  out  to  the  far  side,  to  count- 
erbalance her  weight  as  she  stepped. 
She  noticed  also  that  he  had  gathered 
an  armful  of  cushions  for  her,  on  the 
stern  seat.  She  felt  a  curious  stab  of 
pain  in  noting  that. 
•  Slowly,  with  a  certain  bodily  numb- 
ness, she  stepped  into  the  boat  and  sat 
down  among  the  cushions,  haunted  and 
terrified  by  the  thought  that  her  be- 
numbed heart  might  suddenly  break 
forth  in  uncontrollable  grief. 

*  Hurry  up !  Take  the  rudder-lines ! ' 
Walter  commanded.  '  Up  the  right  side 
of  the  island!  Steer  carefully,  and  don't 
speak  till  I  do.  I  want  to  think!' 

Even  in  her  misery,  she  saw  the  ludi- 
crousness  of  that.  But  all  feelings  were 
instantly  submerged  in  the  tense  dread 
of  tears. 

He  swung  forward,  straightened  his 
back,  dipped  the  oars  squarely,  swung 
clear  back  again,  pulling  them  well  up 


to  his  chest,  then  skillfully  feathered  as 
his  hands  shot  forward  again.  Every- 
thing Walter  did  with  his  hands,  he  did 
well.  Grace  watched  them  with  min- 
gled pride  and  pain.  She  could  not 
raise  her  eyes  to  his  face. 

A  full  mile  he  rowed,  up  the  long  blue 
lake,  rippled  and  glistering  in  the  sun; 
then,  coming  near  the  island,  he  drop- 
ped into  a  slower  stroke.  The  scent  of 
the  balsams  came  to  them  across  the 
water,  the  fragrance  of  green  branches 
bathed  in  warm  sunshine. 

*  Steer  up  there  under  the  trees!' 
Walter  directed.  'We  can  talk  there!' 

The  cool,  green  shadow  of  the  bran- 
ches fell  on  them,  as  he  drew  in  the  oars 
and  methodically  crossed  them  on  the 
thwarts,  and  they  came  gradually  to 
rest  in  the  quiet,  limpid  water. 

'Grace,'  said  Walter,  'suppose  you 
had  been  wanting  something  awfully, 
all  your  life  almost,  and  you  suddenly 
found  it  within  reach,  how  would  you 
feel?' 

And  resting  his  elbows  on  the  cross- 
ed oars  before  him,  he  set  his  chin  on 
his  hands,  and  looked  full  into  her  face 
with  honest  eyes. 

Grace  felt  a  sharp  catch  of  pain  at 
her  heart,  a  hot  wire  tightened  across 
her  breast.  She  had  been  longing  for 
something;  had  wanted  it  awfully;  and 
now,  it  was  suddenly  out  of  reach?  She 
did  not  know.  Then  came  the  horrible 
thought,  keen  torture,  that  he  had 
brought  her  there  to  tell  her  he  loved 
some  other  woman  and  had  won  her 
love.  She  felt  her  very  lips  grow 
white;  but  for  the  numbing  of  all  her 
powers,  she  would  have  cried  out  with 
pain. 

Walter  broke  the  tension  prosaically 
by  leisurely  drawing  from  his  pocket  a 
cigarette-case  she  had  given  him,  and 
lighting  a  cork-tipped  cigarette.  In  a 
way,  that  curiously  relieved  her.  It 
laid  the  phantom  of  the  other  woman. 
Walter  was  too  full  of  his  thoughts  to 
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notice  her  silence,  or  anything  of  what 
lay  beneath  it. 

'What  has  happened,'  he  began, 
blowing  the  smoke  in  a  fine  stream  from 
his  lips,  his  eyes  very  frankly  fixed  on 
her  face,  'is  this:  Uncle  Eddie  is  giving 
me  a  thousand  dollars  for  six  months  in 
Paris,  with  more  to  come  if  I  need  it! 
I'm  going  at  once!' 

The  last  shadow  of  hope,  of  lingering 
uncertainty,  was  driven  from  her  heart, 
and  all  was  darkness.  He  had  brought 
her  there  to  say,  not,  'I  love  you!'  but, 
'I  am  going  at  once!' 

That  was  the  end.  His  sunny  seren- 
ity, his  deep  satisfaction,  buried  the 
hope  his  words  had  killed. 

In  a  confused  way,  from  the  depths 
of  her  dumb  misery,  she  heard  his  plan : 
ten  weeks  in  Dumont's  atelier;  six 
weeks  with  Marrais;  the  figure  with 
one;  landscape  with  another;  six  glo- 
rious months  of  work.  Only  at  the  end 
would  he  choose  his  own  line. 

'And  the  galleries,  Grace!'  he  con- 
tinued, enthusiastically;  the  Louvre; 
Cluny;  Versailles!  Is  n't  it  splendid?' 

There,  as  Grace  thought,  her  heart 
broke.  The  very  halls  she  had  planned 
to  show  him,  an  affianced  lover,  he  was 
hurrying  off  to  view  alone,  without  re- 
gret, without  a  thought  of  her.  She  sat 
quite  still,  in  pain  and  despair  so  deep, 
so  bitter,  so  heartrending,  that  she  felt 
her  very  life  die  in  agony.  Only  now, 
when  hope  was  in  ruins,  did  she  know 
how  much  she  loved  him  —  had  loved 
him;  for  love  is  life  and  she  was  dead. 

In  the  cold  stillness  of  that  death  she 
heard  his  eager  words;  heard  the  little 
ripples  against  the  side  of  the  boat; 
heard  a  wood  thrush  singing  up  on  the 
hillside  across  the  lake;  noted  it  all, 
without  feeling,  without  hope,  abject, 
desperate. 

There  was  no  more  of  her.  Her  life 
had  fallen  in  ruins,  broken  and  burnt 
to  ashes;  and  the  ashes  were  blown 
away  into  the  desert.  From  deep  within 


her  soul,  that  could  suffer  no  more,  she 
viewed  herself  as  dead. 

As  he  talked,  for  ages  it  seemed,  de- 
tailing his  plan,  she  listened.  And  a 
little  spark  of  the  life  that  had  been 
hers  before  she  died — so  she  expressed 
it  to  herself  —  began  to  glow  again,  no 
longer  in  her  but  in  him. 

The  tiniest  spark,  at  first;  no  more 
than  the  simplest  attention,  so  that,  if 
asked,  she  might  answer  consistently; 
then,  from  attention,  a  gray  dawn  of 
interest,  a  faint  play  of  imagination 
around  the  details ;  a  feeling,  very  pain- 
ful yet,  but  living,  like  a  wound  begin- 
ning to  heal,  very  sensitive  still;  a  ques- 
tioning of  this  or  that  particular,  in 
thought  only,  for  as  yet  she  had  no 
words. 

Her  intuition  began  to  stir  about  his 
plan,  his  life,  his  inner  nature.  She  be- 
gan to  see  him  in  that  new  light,  as 
he  was  to  his  own  soul:  the  fiery  as- 
piration, the  tense  will,  that  made  him 
brusque  and  domineering;  the  man 
in  him,  longing,  striving,  for  honor,  for 
perfection;  the  little  child,  too,  that 
would  often  get  tired  and  depressed, 
and  need  to  be  petted  and  mothered; 
the  soul,  working  for  its  own  deep  life 
through  these  powers,  building  the  im- 
mortal in  him.  In  this  intimate  in- 
ner life  of  his,  till  then  wholly  unknown 
to  her,  who  thought  she  had  known 
him  so  well,  she  grew  strangely  inter- 
ested; so  deeply,  that  she  forgot  her 
own  pain  in  thinking  of  his  life,  its  rich 
and  radiant  hope,  its  fiery  energy,  its 
sovereign  possibilities  for  him  and  for 
many.  Here  was  a  man  who,  through 
his  art,  could  reveal  a  new  nobility  and 
lift  men's  hearts  up  to  a  life  suffused 
with  joy. 

At  last,  as  she  heard  him  in  rapt 
wonder,  wide-eyed,  with  parted  lips,  he 
talked  himself  out,  and  was  sensible, 
for  a  moment,  of  a  shade  of  weakness 
and  doubt.  Then,  for  the  first  time 
Grace  spoke,  instilling  into  her  tones 
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some  of  the  new  secret  that  had  been 
born  in  her  heart : 

'O  Walter!  How  splendid!  How  glad 
I  am  that  you  are  going!' 

She  caught  the  echo  of  her  own  words 
with  wonder.  Yes,  she  had  said  that. 
And  she  knew,  as  she  said  it,  that  it  was 
true.  She  was  glad.  More  than  that, 
she  could  still  rejoice  for  him,  even  if 
she  knew  she  should  never  see  his  face 
again,  never  know  the  issue  of  his  high 
adventure.  She  did  not  need  to  know. 
The  secret  power  would  take  care  of 
him. 

Then  she  added,  — 

'Oh,  I  do  so  wish  I  could  do  some- 
thing to  help  you!'  and  her  luminous 
eyes  said  even  more  than  her  words 
and  the  tone  of  eager,  tender  sympathy 
in  which  they  were  uttered. 

For  the  first  time  Walter  really 
heard  her  and  saw  her.  Hitherto,  every 
faculty  had  been  absorbed  in  his  dream. 
He  raised  himself  from  the  oars  and 
looked  at  her  keenly. 

*  Why,  Grace! '  he  said,  slightly  flush- 
ing, 'you  can'  I*1  ever  so  many  ways!' 

The  enthusiasm  in  his  tone  was  for 
his  plan  and  for  every  least  chance  of 
furthering  it.  She  knew  it,  and  loved 
him  the  more  for  his  singleness  of 
heart. 

*  Yes?'  she  met  him  eagerly,  glad  be- 
yond measure. 

'Why,  yes!'  He  lit  a  new  cigarette, 
and  inhaled  the  smoke,  blowing  it  out 
slowly  in  a  thin  blue  stream,  ponder- 
ing. 'In  two  ways  that  I  can  think  of 
already,  and  I'm  sure  in  lots  more. 
First,  there  are  things  to  get:  shirts 
and  socks  and  heaps  of  things.  I  al- 
ways did  hate  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
then  you  couldn't  do  that!'  And  he 
laughed  softly,  in  a  way  that  was  very 
winning. 

'Oh,  but  I  could!'  she  answered 
quickly.  'You  may  even  trust  me  with 
buying  your  neckties.  And  you  know 
how  dangerous  that  is!  Things  to  buy, 
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then;  including,  I  suppose,  something 
to  put  them  in.  That  is  settled!  And 
now  the  second  thing?' 

Walter  did  not  answer  at  once.  In 
the  stillness  Grace  suddenly  realized, 
with  startled  wonder,  that  she,  who,  a 
few  minutes  before,  had  been  despair- 
ing and  dead  at  heart,  was  radiantly 
happy;  happy  for  him;  not  concerned 
with  herself  at  all. 

'The  other  way  is  this,'  he  began, 
after  a  long  pause.  '  I  don't  go  over  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks.  Things  don't 
begin  there  in  the  ateliers  before  that, 
you  know.  And  in  six  weeks,  you  can 
do  a  tremendous  lot!  Studying,  pre- 
paring, getting  my  hand  in.  I  need 
some  one  to  paint!  You  would  do!' 

Grace  found  herself  smiling;  first,  at 
the  bluntness  of  the  last  little  phrase, 
due  not  at  all,  as  she  divined,  to  uncon- 
scious man-egotism,  but  rather  to  his 
selfless  devotion,  to  the  burning  fire  of 
his  ideal.  She  smiled,  too,  with  a  deeper 
happiness,  to  know  that  she  'would 
do,'  even  for  that.  It  was  balm  to  her 
woman's  heart,  lacerated  so  cruelly,  so 
unknowingly,  such  a  little  while,  yet 
such  ages,  ago. 

He  went  on,  — 

'Your  hair,  you  know!  I'd  like  to 
try  that!' 

Grace  found  herself  flushing  at  his 
directness,  then  smiling  with  happiness. 

'Very  well,  Walter!'  she  answered, 
'try!' 

Then,  with  a  sudden  sense  that  the 
new  life  was  almost  bursting  her  heart, 
she  rose,  — 

'Change  seats,  Walter,'  she  said. 
'I'll  row.  Round  the  island  first!' 

And  she  in  turn  began  a  firm,  even 
stroke,  as  Walter  curled  up  contentedly, 
gratefully,  in  the  cushions  in  the  stern, 
dreamy  now  that  the  pent-up  hopes  had 
been  breathed  forth. 

Grace  rowed  slowly  round  the  end  of 
the  island,  close  to  the  shingle.  She  too 
felt  the  reaction  from  the  agony  and 
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fever  of  her  mood;  felt  it  in  a  painful 
happiness,  a  trouble  coming  upon  her, 
that  must  find  vent  in  tears.  Her  eyes 
following  the  shore  of  the  island  as  she 
rowed,  she  suddenly  saw  a  way  of  es- 
cape, and  caught  at  it  with  almost 
fevered  eagerness. 

*  Walter/  she  said,  with  great  diffi- 
culty steadying  her  voice,  *  there  is  one 
of  those  lovely  scarlet  columbines!  I 
must  get  a  spray  of  it ! '  and  she  turned 
the  bow  of  the  boat  inshore.  A  strong 
pull  or  two,  and  it  ran  up  the  smooth 
sand,  grounding  firmly,  so  that  she 
could  easily  land.  Walter  watched  her, 
making  no  motion  to  move. 

Grace  turned  her  back  on  him,  to 
leap  ashore;  and  the  very  instant  that 
she  turned,  the  strain  was  too  much  for 
her  and  the  tears  began  to  flow.  She 
leaped  almost  blindly  forward,  daring 
to  make  no  sudden  motion  with  her 
hands,  that  might  betray.  But  what 
infinite  relief  in  those  swiftly  falling 
tears,  as  she  felt  her  way,  stepping 
through  the  soft  grass  toward  the  red 
spray  of  columbine. 

It  grew  beside  a  boulder  covered  with 
warm  green  moss.  Kneeling  down  be- 
side the  lovely  flower,  she  laid  her  fore- 
head on  the  soft  green  cushion,  and 
gave  way  altogether  to  the  flood  of 
tears  that  swept  over  her.  For  a  min- 
ute or  two  she  was  submerged.  Then, 
by  a  strong  effort,  fearful  that  Walter 
might  leap  ashore  and  discover  her 
weeping,  she  regained  control  of  her- 
self, and,  still  kneeling  over  the  flower, 
with  her  back  to  him,  she  dried  her 
tears,  removing  their  traces  so  far  as 
might  be. 

Plucking  a  spray  of  the  scarlet  colum- 
bine, she  held  it  up,  and  began  to  count 
the  petals  with  her  finger-tip,  girl-like 
reciting  the  old  charm:  'He  loves  me, 
loves  me  not.'  Then  she  smiled  in  sud- 
den sunshine,  remembering  that  the 
columbine  has  five  petals,  pointed  lib- 


erty-caps packed  together,  so  that  the 
oracle  was  certain  to  say,  'Yes!' 

With  the  red  spray  of  blossom  press- 
ed against  her  chin,  she  came  back  to 
the  boat,  found  a  handy  stepping-stone, 
and  was  back  in  her  seat.  Walter  saw 
the  flower,  and,  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  it,  held  out  his  hand.  Slightly 
rising,  she  threw  it  to  him. 

'You  looked  as  if  you  were  praying! ' 
Walter  said,  'with  that  green  stone  for 
altar!' 

'I  was,'  she  answered,  'for  your  suc- 
cess ! ' 

Then  once  more  she  began  to  row, 
rounding  the  island  and  turning  home- 
ward. After  a  space  of  restorative  si- 
lence, she  said,  — 

'Now  begin  and  tell  it  to  me  all  over 
again;  every  syllable,  you  know!' 

And  she  began  to  row  slowly,  firmly, 
steadily,  making  the  most  of  the  golden 
hour. 

He  told  his  story  again,  point  by 
point,  as  he  had  told  it  already;  yet 
with  this  difference:  tjiough  he  knew 
it  not  at  all,  Grace  had  slipped  into 
all  his  plans;  so  that,  at  the  last,  he 
designed  that,  when  his  six  magical 
months  were  drawing  to  their  close,  she 
should  come  over,  to  see  the  galleries 
and  ateliers  with  him;  and  then  they 
would  make  their  happy  way  home  to- 
gether. 

Walter  knew  not.  Grace  knew: 
cognized,  with  quiet  happiness,  what 
the  unconscious  boy  did  not  divine; 
but  she  hid  her  knowledge  deep  in  her 
heart;  rejoicing  that,  because  of  this, 
she  could  help  him  more  deeply,  more 
powerfully,  more  delicately;  help  that 
fiery  soul  to  find  its  wings  and  soar. 

That  night,  Grace  added  to  her  peti- 
tions a  little  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  — 

' — If  he  had  asked  me  first,  I  should 
never  have  found  out  — !  Oh,  thank 
you,  thank  you,  for  helping  me  to 
know,  even  by  breaking  my  heart!' 
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BY   JOHN   JAY   CHAPMAN 


MARIA  WESTON  CHAPMAN  deserves 
a  medallion  in  the  historic  hall  of  her 
generation.  Indeed  she  looked  and 
bore  herself  like  bronze  and  marble, 
and  made  upon  all  observers  the  im- 
pression of  heroic  womanhood.  There 
are  women  who  have  a  maturity  in 
their  walk  even  in  their  teens,  and  who 
carry  a  girlish  bearing  into  old  age. 
There  is  a  unity  and  a  focus  in  their 
being  which  makes  them  distinguished. 
In  all  they  do  or  say  there  is  some  nat- 
ural force  which  is  inevitable  and  spon- 
taneous. All  this  is  largely  a  matter 
of  physical  endowment,  and  goes  with 
abundant  health.  In  my  grandmoth- 
er's case  it  went  with  a  kind  of  victori- 
ous beauty  which  became  accentuated 
as  the  *  cordage  of  the  countenance* 
declared  itself  in  her  latest  years. 

As  a  small  child  I  was  immensely  im- 
pressed with  her.  I  had  never  seen  any- 
one like  her.  She  looked  like  a  cameo, 
and  yet  had  a  buoyant  —  I  had  al- 
most said  bounding  —  quality  which 
cameos  do  not  suggest.  Many  persons 
in  her  generation  were  imposing,  but 
she  was  the  first  of  them  that  I  ever 
saw,  and  this  gave  me  a  new  idea  of 
how  people  of  the  great  world  might  or 
ought  to  appear.  She  had  a  talent  for 
conduct,  she  had  a  genius  for  appear- 
ance. She  was  exactly  fitted  to  lead  a 
cause;  and  the  cause  of  Abolition,  which 
broke  into  flame  during  her  girlhood, 
was  a  most  perfect  and  typical  example 
of  what  a  cause  can  be.  It  was  a  reli- 
gious awakening.  It  began  with  great 
and  sudden  fervor  in  the  breasts  of  a 
few  people,  and  worked  in  such  a  man- 


ner as  to  separate  these  people  from 
the  rest  of  the  community.  To  awaken 
the  rest  of  America  became  their  one 
idea.  Converts  came  to  them,  as  is  usu- 
al in  such  cases,  chiefly  from  the  hum- 
bler classes;  and  the  emotional  fervor 
of  the  movement  burned  with  a  steady 
heat  for  thirty  years,  till  in  one  way  or 
another  every  individual  in  the  nation 
was  reached  by  it.  The  Abolitionists 
are  sometimes  blamed  for  causing  the 
war;  but  the  real  cause  of  the  war  was 
human  nature.  The  war  was  the  final 
working  out  of  a  great  change.  Aboli- 
tion was  merely  the  symptom  that  a 
change  had  begun. 

Mrs.  Chapman  was  an  early  convert, 
and  was  well  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in 
such  a  movement,  or,  more  accurate- 
ly speaking,  to  stage  and  conduct  the 
cause;  for  Garrison  was  her  leader,  and 
she  was  in  every  sense  a  standard-bear- 
er and  a  lieutenant,  —  never,  properly 
speaking,  the  leader.  She  was  always 
handsomely  dressed,  smiling,  domi- 
nant, ready  to  meet  all  comers.  She  en- 
tered a  room  like  a  public  person.  She 
was  a  doughty  swordswoman  in  con- 
versation, and  wore  armor.  There  was 
something  about  her  that  reminded 
me  of  a  gladiator,  and  I  sometimes 
wondered  how  she  had  ever  borne  child- 
ren at  all  and  whether  she  had  nursed 
them,  or  had  just  marched  off  to  the 
wars  in  Gaul  and  Iberia,  while  the  ur- 
chins were  being  cared  for  by  a  freedwo- 
man  in  the  Campania.  She  was  fond 
of  children  nevertheless,  and  used  to 
invite  her  grandchildren  to  come  to  her 
room,  where  she  would  inaugurate  the 
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most  ceremonious  and  important  ses- 
sions of  book-covering,  and  the  making 
of  scrap-books,  cuttings,  and  pastings. 
The  gum-arabic  must  be  bought  and 
melted  down  on  the  previous  day,  the 
figured  papers  and  prints  were  pro- 
duced from  European  sources,  and  the 
whole  manufacture  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  mystery.  She  used  to  read 
Shakespeare  to  us  when  the  youngest 
was  about  three,  and  she  would  ar- 
range the  drawing-room  to  represent  the 
stage.  She  had  Caesar  on  his  bier  cover- 
ed with  drapery,  and  a  bit  of  hidden 
marble  to  represent  his  Roman  nose. 
When  she  read  aloud  she  was  so  par- 
ticular about  the  state  of  her  voice,  her 
enunciation,  and  her  delivery  that  she 
would  eat  no  dinner  before  a  perform- 
ance, but  take  only  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
—  as  if  she  were  to  sing  in  grand  opera. 

I  think  that  her  temperament  and 
physique  must  in  early  life  have  marked 
her  as  a  figure-head,  and  that  the  many 
years  she  afterwards  spent  in  Europe 
as  the  representative  of  a  cause  gave 
her,  perhaps,  the  habit  of  the  part.  She 
was,  in  fact,  an  embodiment;  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  her  presence  conveyed 
more  than  her  spoken  or  written  words, 
and  why  people  were  so  astonished  at 
her,  and  have  left  so  many  descriptions 
of  her.  At  the  basis  of  her  effectiveness 
was  a  perfectly  phenomenal  fund  of 
physical  health.  She  was  beaming  and 
ruddy  down  to  her  last  days  —  for  she 
was  nearly  eighty  when  she  died,  and 
had  spent  many  years  toward  the  end 
of  her  life  in  nursing  a  paralyzed  brother. 

One  great  and  rare  merit  she  shared 
with  Garrison.  When  their  cause  tri- 
umphed they  retired,  and  both  of  them 
deserve  in  this  to  be  canonized  for  their 
good  taste, — a  virtue  not  always  found 
in  Abolitionists.  She  retired,  then,  and 
lived  in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  with  a  mother 
and  several  sisters,  all  of  them  highly 
educated,  bookish  people,  and  two  of 


them,  Anne  and  Dora  Weston,  staunch 
anti-slavery  veterans.  The  house  was 
full  of  souvenirs  of  Europe,  and  of  pre- 
sentation copies  of  the  works  of  mid- 
century  European  writers.  To  be  an 
exile  for  opinion's  sake  is  the  best  intro- 
duction to  the  liberals  of  all  foreign 
countries;  and  Paris,  during  the  Second 
Empire,  contained  many  distinguished 
Frenchmen  who  felt  that  they  too  were 
in  exile.  The  French  intellectuals  were 
hospitable  to  the  leaders  of  American 
anti-slavery,  who,  so  far  as  social  life 
went,  found  in  France  more  than  they 
had  lost  at  home. 

All  the  glamour  and  excitement  of  life 
must  have  gone  out  of  it  for  my  grand- 
mother with  the  close  of  the  war;  yet 
she  continued  to  live  as  freshly  and  to 
talk  as  gladly  as  if  some  persecution 
were  still  in  progress,  and  she  were 
Joan  of  Arc  on  the  way  to  the  pyre. 

Certain  failings  she  had,  —  perhaps 
I  ought  rather  to  call  them  never-fail- 
ings.  The  sword  would  leap  from  the 
scabbard  at  any  allusion  to  past  con- 
troversy in  which  she  or  Mr.  Garrison 
had  been  concerned,  or  in  which  any 
one  in  the  world  had  held  opinions 
condemned  by  the  Garrisonians.  The 
sword  of  Gideon  flashed  with  unabated 
grace.  The  indignation  was  as  fresh  as 
manna  in  Arabia — renewed  with  every 
matin.  She  really  believed  that  the 
memory  of  the  wicked  should  rot,  and 
that  the  wicked  were  —  almost  every 
one  in  the  past,  and  a  good  many  among 
the  survivors.  If  Channing  had  been 
wrong  in  1828,  she  would  excoriate 
him  in  1882.  If  Sumner  had  hesitated 
at  some  moment  to  see  the  white  light 
of  truth,  then  his  bones  must  be  drag- 
ged from  their  resting  place  and  his 
habitation  become  a  dunghill.  Among 
the  .true,  inner-seal  Garrisonians  the 
wrong  kind  of  anti-slavery  was  always 
considered  as  anti-Christ;  and  the 
feats  of  memory  which  the  Old  Guard 
of  Abolition  exhibited  with  regard  to 
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the  ins  and  outs  of  ancient  controversy 
went  far  to  explain  the  survival  of 
Homer's  poems  throughout  the  long 
centuries  before  writing  was  invented. 
So,  as  by  fire,  are  certain  things  burn- 
ed into  men's  souls. 

I  must  here  sorrowfully  record  a  dis- 
tinction between  my  grandmother  and 
Garrison  himself.  Garrison  was  never 
rancorous,  at  least  he  was  never  really 
rancorous.  His  rancor  was  political  and 
done  for  effect.  He  assumed  a  tone 
of  malevolence  for  rhetorical  reasons. 
Now,  my  grandmother  became,  by  a 
kind  of  necessity,  more  religious  than 
the  Pope  himself.  She  was  a  partisan : 
she  had  not  the  liberty  which  the  leader 
enjoys  of  changing  her  mind,  or  of  be- 
ing inconsistently  good-humored  when 
she  felt  like  it.  She  was  a  halberdier 
and  body-guard.  She  never  seemed  to 
disagree  with  Mr.  Garrison  or  to  turn  a 
critical  eye  on  him.  I  believe  it  would 
have  done  them  both  good  if  she  had 
lifted  her  battle-axe  against  the  hero 
now  and  then. 

For  twenty-five  years  she  was  man- 
ager of  the  Annual  Anti-slavery  Bazaar 
which  raised  the  funds  for  the  cause. 
Europe  was  laid  under  contribution 
for  interesting  and  odd  things,  which 
should  draw  Pro-slavery  Boston  to  the 
booths.  The  preparation  for  the  great 
Fair  went  on  pretty  steadily  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,  and  this  branch  of 
anti-slavery  propaganda  was  useful  in 
keeping  the  liberals  in  Europe  in  touch 
with  our  struggle.  Mrs.  Chapman  ed- 
ited a  little  annual  volume  or  keepsake, 
called  The  Liberty  Bell,  which  contained 
many  articles  by  herself.  As  the  execu- 
tive of  an  unpopular  cause  her  busi- 
ness was  to  be  always  in  good  spirits, 
always  in  the  right,  always  insuperably 
competent.  It  is  clear  that  her  activ- 
ity belongs  to  a  very  noble  species  of 
political  activity  rather  than  to  the 
field  of  philosophy.  The  religion  of 
labor  makes  character,  but  is  injurious 


to  mind.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking 
of  all  the  anti-slavery  people  as  being 
earth-born,  titanic  creatures,  whom 
Nature  spawned  to  stay  a  plague  — 
and  then  withdrew  them,  and  broke 
the  mould.  Heroic  they  remain. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our 
struggle  over  slavery  showed  up  the 
organized  churches  of  Christianity  in  a 
terrible  light.  What  was  the  use  of 
such  churches  as  ours  were  shown  to 
be?  Where  was  Christ  to  be  found  in 
them?  If  an  Abolitionist  were  by  na- 
ture a  mystic,  or  an  evangelical  person 
(like  Garrison  or  S.  J.  May),  he  natu- 
rally took  refuge  in  the  New  Testament 
itself.  If  he  were  by  nature  neither 
mystical  nor  romantic,  he  was  apt  to 
become  a  stoic;  and  it  was  to  this  class 
that  my  grandmother  belonged.  We 
may  see  the  same  tendency  exhibited  on 
a  great  scale  in  the  history  of  France. 
The  hold  which  the  classics  have  on  the 
French  temperament  is  due  to  this,  — 
that  the  French  ,are  not  sufficiently 
emotional  to  be  in  sympathy  with  He- 
brew thought:  it  offends  them.  The 
morality  of  France  is  stoical.  My 
grandmother  was,  in  her  endowments, 
and  in  her  limitations,  very  much  such 
a  person  as  a  virtuous  stoic  of  the  an- 
cient world  may  have  been.  Her  relig- 
ion was  a  totality  as  to  conduct,  but  was 
fragmentary  in  statement.  It  was  made 
up  of  proverbs,  poems,  and  anecdotes 
from  all  ages,  —  wisdom-scraps  of  an 
encouraging  and  militant  nature.  When 
the  original  Garrisonians  began  their 
work  in  1832  they  supposed  that  slav- 
ery would  fall  before  their  strokes  in  a 
very  few  years,  —  five  or  ten  perhaps. 
And  so  subtly  does  the  alchemy  of 
activity  sustain  hope,  that  they  never 
for  a  moment  lost  their  conviction  that 
victory  was  imminent,  throughout  the 
thirty  years  during  which  victory  kept 
receding  before  them  like  the  mirage  of 
water  in  the  desert.  They  only  won- 
dered at  the  delay. 
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A  Cause  like  this  solves  all  questions 
whether  they  be  matters  of  metaphys- 
ical doubt  or  of  practical  life.  One's 
business  is  ruined,  of  course.  A  child 
dies;  alas,  it  is  severe,  but  let  the  Cause 
consume  our  grief.  All  social  ties  were 
snapped  long  ago;  it  is  a  trifle.  The  old 
standard-bearers  are  dropping  out  from 
time  to  time  through  death;  peace  be 
unto  them,  we  have  others. 

The  discipline  of  such  a  life  —  so 
unusual,  so  singular — wore  down  men 
and  women  into  athletes;  the  stress 
made  them  strong.  Thus  the  anti-slav- 
ery fighters  grew  hardy  through  a  sort 
of  Roman  endurance,  which  shows  in 
their  physiognomy.  It  is  this  force  be- 
hind the  stroke  of  fate  that  we  see  in 
people's  faces,  —  the  power  behind  the 
die  that  mints  them. 

A  very  notable  feature  in  my  grand- 
mother's life  was  her  friendship  with 
Harriet  Martineau,  whose  literary  ex- 
ecutor she  afterwards  became.  The 
friendship  was  a  flawless  and  enduring 
union.  It  began  in  1835,  and  was  a 
source  of  unalloyed  happiness  to  both 
women ;  it  ended  with  Miss  Martineau 's 
death  in  1876.  The  attachment  was 
accompanied  by  independence  on  both 
sides,  but  my  grandmother  used  to 
speak  of  Harriet  Martineau  with  the 
same  sort  of  reverence  that  Miss  Mar- 
tineau uses  in  speaking  of  her. 

At  one  time  Miss  Martineau'thought 
of  coming  to  America  to  work  in  the 
Abolition  cause.  She  writes:  *  The  dis- 
covery of  her  [Mrs.  Chapman's]  moral 
power  and  insight  were  to  me  so  extra- 
ordinary that,  while  I  longed  to  work 
with  and  under  her,  I  felt  that  it  must 
be  morally  perilous  to  lean  on  any  one 
mind  as  I  could  not  but  lean  on  hers.' 

The  beginning  of  their  intimacy  was 
not  without  dramatic  interest.  When 
Miss  Martineau  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try on  a  pleasure  trip,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  she  was  probably  the  best 
known,  and  certainly  the  most  power- 


ful woman  in  England.  Her  writings 
and  her  opinions  had  brought  her  un- 
precedented popularity  both  in  that 
country  and  in  America.  It  was  there- 
fore of  great  importance  to  the  strug- 
gling Abolitionists  to  gain  her  adher- 
ence to  their  cause.  My  grandmother 
wrote  to  Miss  Martineau  while  the  lat- 
ter was  on  her  travels  in  the  South,  but 
received  a  rebuff  from  the  authoress. 

The  time  soon  came,  however,  when 
Miss  Martineau  felt  forced  by  her  con- 
science to  support  the  unpopular  and 
hated  cause  of  Abolition.  She  was,  as 
she  says,  unexpectedly  and  very  reluc- 
tantly, but  necessarily,  implicated  in 
the  struggle.  The  occasion  of  her  de- 
claration of  faith  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Ladies'  Anti-slavery  Society  at  the 
house  of  Francis  Jackson  on  November 
18,  1835.  She  accepted  an  invitation 
to  this  meeting,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
her  Boston  hosts.  She  attended  the 
meeting  and,  when  called  upon,  gave, 
in  a  few  words,  the  enormous  prestige 
of  her  name  to  the  cause.  This  cut  short 
her  social  career  in  America,  and  she 
became  the  victim  of  every  kind  of 
vilification.  She  understood  this  con- 
sequence and  did  not  enjoy  it,  for  it 
ruined  her  trip  and  prevented  her  see- 
ing American  social  life. 

But  the  greater  moral  triumph  at 
the  back  of  this  small  unpleasantness 
was  also  understood  both  by  Miss  Mar- 
tineau and  by  the  audience  of  women 
in  the  hushed  parlor  of  Francis  Jack- 
son, at  the  time  she  expressed  her 
anti-slavery  conviction  in  a  few  sol- 
emn words.  It  must  be  notedparei 
thetically  that  every  one  who  speaks  of 
my  grandmother  always  dwells  upon 
the  way  she  looked.  It  is  her  looks 
that  they  cannot  forget. 

Miss  Martineau  in  her  account  of 
the  meeting  at  Mr.  Jackson's  says: 
*  When  I  was  putting  on  my  shawl 
stairs,  Mrs.  Chapman  came  to 
bonnet  in  hand,  to  say,  "You  knoi 
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we  are  threatened  with  a  mob  again 
today:  but  I  do  not  myself  much  ap- 
prehend it.  It  must  not  surprise  us; 
but  my  hopes  are  stronger  than  my 
fears." 

'  I  hear  now,  as  I  write,  the  clear  sil- 
very tones  of  her  who  was  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  still  see 
the  exquisite  beauty  which  took  me  by 
surprise  that  day;  the  slender,  grace- 
ful form,  the  golden  hair  which  might 
have  covered  her  feet;  the  brilliant 
complexion,  noble  profile,  and  deep 
blue  eyes ;  the  aspect  meant  by  nature 
to  be  soft  and  winning  only,  but  that 
day  (as  ever  since),  so  vivified  by  cour- 
age, and  so  strengthened  by  upright 
conviction,  as  to  appear  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  heroism.  "My  hopes," 
she  said  as  she  threw  up  her  golden 


hair  under  her  bonnet,  "are  stronger 
than  my  fears."' 

In  the  same  account  Miss  Martineau 
describes  the  extreme  tension  that  ex- 
isted concerning  her  own  attitude 
toward  Abolition.  No  one  knew  just 
where  she  stood,  or  what  she  was  going 
to  say.  She  describes  also  the  wave 
of  emotion  that  swept  over  the  little 
assemblage  upon  her  unequivocal  an- 
nouncement of  her  hatred  of  slavery, 
and  continues:  'As  I  concluded  Mrs. 
Chapman  bowed  down  her  glowing  face 
on  her  folded  arms,  and  there  was 
a  murmur  of  satisfaction  through 
the  room,  while  outside,  the  growing 
crowd  (which  did  not,  however,  be- 
come large)  was  hooting  and  yelling 
and  throwing  mud  and  dirt  against 
the  windows.' 
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WE  have  been  much  warned  of  late 
by  earnest  persons  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  in  religion.  Father 
Tyrrell  wrote  a  book  called  Christian- 
ity at  the  Crossroads,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  church  must  now  choose  whe- 
ther to  turn  to  right  or  left.  Father 
Figgis,  lecturing  at  Harvard  and  mak- 
ing his  lectures  into  a  book  called  Civ- 
ilization at  the  Crossroads,  tells  us  that 
we  are  all  going  to  destruction,  the 
church  and  the  world  together. 

These  forebodings  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  fathers;  they  are  shared  by  the 
professors.  Dr.  Shotwell  of  Columbia 
says, '  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  religious 
revolution.  The  old  regime  of  immemo- 


rial beliefs  and  customs  is  vanishing  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Faiths  so  old  that  they 
come  to  us  from  the  prehistoric  world 
are  yielding  to  the  discoveries  of  yes- 
terday. Institutions  that  have  embod- 
ied these  faiths  and  held  the  allegiance 
of  the  civilized  world  are  now  crumb- 
ling to  pieces  or  transforming  them- 
selves wherever  the  new  forces  of  the 
revolution  touch  and  penetrate.  The 
authority  of  our  venerable  orthodoxies, 
seemingly  so  securely  centred  in  inspira- 
tion and  once  so  emphatically  asserted 
in  creeds,  is  now  assailed  from  within 
and  without.  We  are  reconstructing,  — 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Dr.  Shotwell's 
book  is  entitled  The  Religious  Revolu- 
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tion  of  To-day.1    It  is  an  interesting 
description  of  an  ebb  tide. 

The  ebb  tide,  however,  is  not  an 
alarming  phenomenon.  The  tide  ebbs 
every  day,  but  the  sea  returns  to  its 
strength  when  the  morning  appears. 
As  for  crossroads,  it  is  true  that  we  need 
to  be  circumspect  in  the  sparsely  settled 
country,  for  if  we  make  a  wrong  turn 
we  may  go  a  considerable  distance  out 
of  our  way  before  we  discover  that  we 
are  in  error.  But  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  centres  of  population,  the 
less  important  are  the  crossroads.  In 
the  city,  they  appear  with  commonplace 
punctuality  at  the  end  of  every  block. 
We  become  accustomed  to  them.  In- 
deed, we  perceive  that  the  crossroads 
do  not  compel  us  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween the  right  and  the  left.  For  the 
most  part,  our  natural  course  is  to  go 
straight  on,  beyond  the  crossroads. 

It  is  true  that  we  live  in  the  porten- 
tous presence  of  a  crisis;  but  so  did  our 
grandfathers,  and  their  grandfathers; 
so  did  Luther,  so  did  Augustine,  so  did 
Paul,  so  did  Adam  and  Eve.  The  world 
has  come  to  an  end  a  hundred  thou- 
sand times  since  it  began.  The  sun  has 
been  turned  into  darkness  and  the  moon 
into  blood  over  and  over  again. 

In  his  History  of  Religions,2  Professor 
Moore  recalls  the  despondency  of 
Hesiod.  'Hesiod,'  he  says,  *  paints  a 
sombre  picture  of  the  degeneracy  of  his 
time.  Age  by  age,  from  the  beginning, 
the  world  has  grown  worse.  On  the 
golden  age  with  which  human  history 
began  followed  one  of  silver,  and  on 
that  the  age  of  bronze;  the  present  is 
the  iron  age,  and  the  decadence  is  still 
in  progress.'  Hesiod  laid  the  blame  on 
Prometheus,  who  lighted  the  first  forge 
in  the  first  factory. 


1  The  Religious  Revolution  of  To-day.  By  3i 

T.  SHOTWELL.    Boston  and  New  York:  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Company. 

2  History   of  Religions.     By    GEORGE   FOOT 
MOOBE.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


It  is  instructive  and  encouraging  to 
read  the  pages  in  which  Dr.  Bacon,  in 
his  History  of  American  Christianity, 
describes  the  'low  tide  in  religion*  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Yale  College,  in 
1795,  was  'in  a  most  ungodly  state. 
The  college  church  was  almost  extinct. 
Most  of  the  students  were  sceptical. 
That  was  the  day  of  the  infidelity  of  the 
Tom  Paine  school.'  The  total  member- 
ship of  the  Methodist  Church  for  three 
years  ending  in  1796,  'diminished  at 
the  rate  of  about  four  thousand  a  year.' 
The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of 
1798  perceived  'with  pain  and  fearful 
apprehension  a  general  dereliction  of 
religious  principles  and  practice  among 
our  fellow  citizens,  a  visible  and  pre- 
vailing impiety  and  contempt  for  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  religion,  and  an 
abounding  infidelity.  The  profligacy 
and  corruption '  of  the  public  morals 
have  advanced  with  a  progress  propor- 
tionate to  our  declension  in  religion.' 
At  the  same  time,  Bishop  Madison  of 
Virginia  agreed  with  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  too  far  gone  ever  to  be  revived. 

Christianity  had  passed  these  cross- 
roads, and  with  a  long  breath  of  re- 
lief and  a  sigh  of  thanksgiving  was  jog- 
ging comfortably  along  over  a  highway 
paved  with  uncriticized  assumptions, 
when  Charles  Darwin  undertook  to  re- 
pair the  road.  His  method  was  extraor- 
dinary. He  broke  the  dam  which  had 
been  laboriously  constructed,  like  the 
road,  with  square  blocks  of  uncriticised 
assumptions,  and  let  loose  the  flood. 
Mr.  Talbot,  in  his  contribution  to  the 
book  called  Foundations, 8  recalls  'the 
swirl  of  the  waters,  whetherX>f  dogmatic 
and  agnostic  science,  or  of  uncritical 
Bible  criticism,  as  they  rushed  through 
the  formerly  impenetrable  bulwarks  of 
Victorian  religion.' 

1  Foundations:  A  Statement  of  Christian  Be- 
lief in  Terms  of  Modern  Thought.  By  SEVEN 
OXFORD  MEN.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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To  the  uninformed  observer,  who  has 
not  seen  the  plans,  and  has  no  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  the  processes,  con- 
struction in  its  earlier  stages  looks  like 
destruction.  He  cannot  tell  the  differ- 
ence. He  laments  the  old,  well-ordered 
street,  now  dug  into,  torn  asunder, 
strewn  with  broken  stone,  attacked  by 
fierce  engines  breathing  out  steam  and 
flame,  and  bearing  no  longer  the  least 
resemblance  to  a  road :  none  may  pass 
that  way.  Mr.  Talbot  quotes  from  Mr. 
Bertrand  Russell  a  description  of  an 
intellectual  street  in  that  condition. 
'That  man  is  the  product  of  causes 
which  had  no  prevision  of  the  end  they 
were  achieving;  that  his  origin,  his 
growth,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  loves 
and  his  beliefs,  are  but  the  outcome  of 
accidental  collocations  of  atoms;  that 
no  fire,  no  heroism,  no  intensity  of 
thought  and  feeling,  can  preserve  an 
individual  life  beyond  the  grave;  that 
all  the  labors  of  the  ages,  all  the  devo- 
tion, all  the  inspiration,  all  the  noon- 
day brightness  of  human  genius,  are 
destined  to  extinction  in  the  vast  death 
of  the  solar  system,  and  that  the  whole 
temple  of  man's  achievement  must  in- 
evitably be  buried  beneath  the  debris 
of  a  universe  in  ruins — all  these  things, 
if  not  quite  beyond  dispute,  are  yet  so 
nearly  certain  that  no  philosophy  which 
rejects  them  can  hope  to  stand/ 

The  people  who  rise  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  latest  book  with  the  convic- 
tion that  Christianity  is  now  discredited 
forever,  ought  to  consult  history.  They 
may  there  learn  how  many  books  the 
Christian  religion  has  quietly  outlived, 
how  many  invasions  it  has  survived, 
how  many  crossroads  it  has  passed. 
The  seriousness  of  the  situation  has 
been  profound;  and  the  wise  and  good 
did  well  to  confront  it  'with  pain.' 
When,  however,  to  this  perfectly  pro- 
per pain  they  added  '  fearful  apprehen- 
sion,* they  exceeded  the  necessities  of 
tke  occasion. 


The  history  of  religion,  as  Dr.  Moore 
recounts  it,  shows  indeed  that  some  re- 
ligions have  died;  but  it  shows  that 
these  religions  died  of  isolation  and  in- 
activity. The  Egyptians,  for  example, 
had  brought  their  religious  system  to 
perfection;  they  had  completed  it.  Be- 
ing thus  completed,  it  died,  according 
to  the  order  of  nature;  having  ceased  to 
grow,  it  no  longer  responded  to  changes 
in  the  environment.  The  salvation  of 
religion  is  new  ideas,  as  the  salvation  of 
nations  is  new  blood.  Life  is  continu- 
ally renewed,  in  religion  as  in  human- 
ity, by  the  necessary  effort  to  make 
adjustment  to  changed  conditions. 

Thus,  Professor  Myres,  in  The  Dawn 
of  History,1  shows  how  civilization  be- 
gan in  the  grasslands  of  Northern  Ara- 
bia and  southern  Russia,  and  was  for- 
ced into  further  development  by  lack 
of  rain.  The  famished  tribes  had  to  get 
out.  They  made  their  way  to  the  val- 
leys of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
and  to  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea. 
There  they  met  new  conditions,  and 
grew  in  strength  and  wisdom  by  con- 
tending with  them  and  conforming  to 
them.  Of  course,  they  hated  drought, 
as  the  orthodox  hate  doubt.  But  it  was 
their  salvation. 

Similarly,  the  crisis  is  essential  to  the 
good  health  of  religion.  Religion  needs 
the  exercise  which  is  taken  by  walking 
regularly  and  briskly  in  the  direction 
of  the  crossroads.  In  every  genera- 
tion, the  heretics,  the  nonconformists, 
the  dissenters,  the  unbelievers,  save  the 
church.  They  save  it  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  religion  is  not 
properly  responding  to  the  present  situ- 
ation; it  is  not  answering  the  new  ques- 
tions, or  keeping  pace  with  the  new 
movements,  or  employing  the  new  me- 
thods, or  taking  account  of  the  new 
ideas.  Religion  would  settle  down  sat- 
isfied in  the  grasslands.  Then  comes 

1  The  Dawn  of  History.  By  JOHN  L.  MTBES. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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criticism  and  forces  it  out;  as  the  race 
has  been  forced  by  drought,  or  invasion, 
or  by  the  pressure  of  increasing  prob- 
lems, from  the  grasslands  to  the  great 
rivers,  from  the  rivers  to  the  inland  sea, 
and  from  the  sea  to  the  wide  oceans, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

The  present  situation  is  admirably 
stated  by  Professor  Gerald  B.  Smith  in 
his  Social  Idealism  and  the  Changing 
Theology.1  It  is  the  best  book  of  the  past 
year  for  the  information  of  perplexed 
persons  who  perceive  that  something 
is  happening  in  the  theological  world, 
but  do  not  quite  understand  what  it 
is.  Dr.  Smith  says  that  a  part  of  the 
difficulty  is  in  the  fact  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  language,  and,  to  a  less  ex- 
tent the  thought,  of  religion  are  still 
in  terms  of  the  eschatological  theory  of 
the  world.  According  to  that  theory, 
the  world  is  coming  to  a  speedy  end,  the 
earth  with  all  that  is  in  it  is  likely  to  be 
burned  up  at  any  moment,  and  heaven 
and  hell  shall  take  its  place.  Such  a 
theory  lingers  in  the  hymn-book,  finds 
expression  in  the  idea  that  the  most 
important  thing  to  do  is  not  to  improve 
the  world  but  to  save  the  individual 
soul,  and  requests  the  preacher  to  con- 
fine himself  to  '  the  gospel '  —  meaning 
that  his  proper  business  is  not  with 
social  betterment  but  with  individual 
salvation. 

Thus  we  stand  at  the  eschatological 
crossroads.  Science,  society,  humanity, 
all  the  forces  of  modern  progress,  are 
turning  in  one  direction,  along  the 
way  whose  signboard  declares  that 
this  present  world  is  likely  to  last  a 
long  time,  and  that  man's  mission  is  to 
improve  it.  If  the  church  takes  the 
other  turn,  it  will  lose  many  of  its 
strongest  workers  till  it  comes  back 
and  joins  them  at  their  work. 

Another  part  of  the  present  difficulty 

1  Social  Idealism  and  the  Changing  Theology. 
By  GERALD  BIBNEY  SMITH.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co. 


in  religion  is  in  the  fact  that  church- 
men are  still  inclined  to  attach  an  over- 
valuation to  authority.  They  may  not 
agree  with  Tertullian,  who  *  could  tri- 
umphantly declare  that  a  rational  ab- 
surdity was  really  a  positive  reason  for 
believing  a  doctrine  to  be  true,  if  only 
it  rested  on  revelation';  or  with  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  who  '  declared  that  there 
is  no  merit  in  believing  what  can  be 
rationally  proved;  only  when,  on  the 
basis  of  authority,  one  holds  to  be  true 
something  which  his  natural  reason 
does  not  validate,  is  there  any  moral 
value  in  the  belief.'  Nevertheless,  in 
religion  a  place  is  given  to  authority 
which  is  no  longer  accorded  to  it  in 
science.  Religion  uses  the  deductive, 
science  the  inductive  process. 

To  many  people,  this  distinction  is 
without  significance.  They  are  quite 
content  to  take  truth  at  the  hands  of 
authority.  In  the  nature  of  things,  in- 
dependent thinkers  are  few  in  number. 
Most  men  and  women  get  their  ideas  at 
second  hand.  The  situation  is  one  which 
justifies  authority  as  a  pedagogical 
method.  There  is  a  difference,  however, 
between  the  authority  which  assists 
and  the  authority  which  compels.  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  in  his  essay  in  Foundations 
on  'The  Principle  of  Authority,'  holds 
that  the  popular  antagonism  between 
the  religion  of  authority  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  spirit  arises  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  idea  of  authority. 
It  confuses  it  with  infallibility  and  with 
the  disposition  which  logically  ensues. 
Authority,  as  he  says,  is  properly  the 
pronouncement  of  'authorities';  that 
is,  of  those  who  by  learning  and  ex- 
perience are  experts  —  in  art,  in  medi- 
cine, in  law,  in  science,  in  theology.  It 
depends  for  its  value  upon  the  wisdom 
of  the  authorities;  upon  the  sages,  who 
are  no  more  infallible  than  the  saints 
are  impeccable.  Authority  brings  us 
our  inheritance  from  the  past,  and  is 
the  basis  of  progress  as  grammar  is  the 
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basis  of  language,  and  is  thus  the  neces- 
sary guide  of  beginners;  but  it  must  be 
subject  to  revision. 

The  fact  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  those  whose  independent 
minds,  original  ideas,  and  equipment 
for  discovery,  forbid  them  to  submit 
to  the  dictation  of  authority.  There 
are  proud  souls  who  hate  *  authority* 
as  they  hate  *  charity.'  They  resent  it. 
Nothing  is  further  from  their  desire 
than  that  they  should  be  given  any 
truth  which  they  have  not  earned. 
They  are  intellectual  democrats  who 
will  not  submit  to  the  paternalism  of 
a  spiritual  aristocracy.  They  believe 
in  the  superiority  of  the  present  to  the 
past.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  to 
them  thaf  they  know  more  than  Thomas 
Aquinas  ever  dreamed  of:  they  admit 
it.  When  they  see  that  theology  begins 
with  conclusions,  and  estimates  the 
value  of  intellectual  exploration  by  its 
agreement  with  propositions  that  were 
established  before  the  exploration  be- 
gan, they  understand  that  it  is  separa- 
ted from  science  by  a  whole  diameter 
of  being. 

Again  we  are  at  the  crossroads.  How- 
ever it  may  be  with  many  persons,  it 
is  certain  that  men  of  science,  intellec- 
tual leaders,  and  most  men  and  women 
of  letters,  readers  of  books,  teachers  in 
colleges,  are  turning  in  the  direction 
whose  signboard  declares  that  investi- 
gation comes  first  and  the  announce- 
ment of  results  afterwards :  facts  first, 
then  principles.  If  any  Christians  are 
taking  the  other  way,  and  are  still 
insisting  on  estimating  the  work  of 
scholars  not  by  the  correctness  of  their 
methods  but  by  the  character  of  their 
results,  then  every  mile  of  the  journey 
parts  them  so  much  further  from  the 
best  thought  of  their  time. 

It  may  be  this  modern  preference  for 
having  the  conclusion  at  the  end  rather 
than  at  the  beginning  which  makes 
such  good  books  as  Worsley's  Theology 


of  the  Church  of  England  l  and  Briggs's 
Fundamental  Christian  Faith2  some- 
what hard  to  read.  They  deal  with 
matters  of  cardinal  importance,  and 
speak  in  the  spirit  of  uncompromis- 
ing conviction;  they  are  perfectly  safe 
books.  But  we  have  so  perverted  our 
taste  by  reading  books  of  theological 
adventure  that  we  are  tempted  to  re- 
gard safety  as  a  defect.  The  road  is 
too  straight  and  smooth  and  well  po- 
liced. As  we  begin  to  ride  over  it  we 
lean  back  and  shut  our  eyes,  knowing 
that  there  will  now  be  nothing  new  to 
see,  nothing  strange  or  startling,  for 
twice  three  hundred  pages.  We  con- 
fess with  shame  that  we  miss  the  plea- 
sant uncertainty  of  the  crossroads.  The 
conversation  of  these  excellent  com- 
panions is  most  improving,  but  we  can- 
not deny  that  we  are  more  interested 
in  the  foolish  talk  of  the  heretics. 

The  heretics  say  things  which  we 
never  thought  of  before.  They  exer- 
cise our  minds.  When  Dr.  Briggs  says, 
'The  Apostles  and  their  associates  were 
endowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  char- 
isms  suited  to  their  commissions  by 
theophanic  manifestations  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,'  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
stimulated.  If  we  accept  the  statement, 
we  accept  it  passively,  at  the  hands 
of  authority.  Then  we  find  ourselves 
turning  with  a  quickened  interest  to 
Dr.  Thorburn's  book,  Jesus  the  Christ, 
Mythical  or  Historical  ? 3  and  to  Dr. 
Loofs'  lectures,  What  is  the  Truth  about 
Jesus  Christ  ? 4  knowing  that  in  their 
pages  we  shall  meet  the  best  of  bad 
company.  Of  course,  Dr.  Thorburn 

1  The  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England.   By 
F.  W.  WORSLEY.   New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

2  The  Fundamental  Christian  Faith.   By  C.  A. 
BRIGGS.    New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

8  Jesus  the  Christ,  Mythical  or  Historical  ?  By 
T.  J.  THORBURN.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

4  What  is  the  Truth  about  Jesus  Christ  ?  By 
FRIED  RICH  LOOFS.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 
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and  Dr.  Loofs  are  themselves  excel- 
lently orthodox,  and  their  intention  is 
to  demolish  heresy;  but  in  their  debates 
they  tell  us  what  the  heretics  say.  We 
learn  how  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  *  be- 
lieves that  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  was 
practically  identical  with  an  old  Eph- 
raimite  sun-god  named  Joshua';  and 
how  Mr.  P.  Jensen  maintains  that  Jesus 
was  *a  reproduction  of  one  (or  possibly 
more)  of  the  heroes  of  the  Babylon- 
ian Gilgamesh  epic*;  and  how  Mr.  A. 
Drews  has  discovered  that  Paul  in- 
vented the  idea  of  Jesus  by  combining 
several  pre-Christian  cults  with  several 
pagan  nature-myths.  It  is  true  that 
we  look  up  from  these  books  with  a 
guilty  feeling,  as  if  we  had  been  reading 
Alice  in  Wonderland  when  we  ought  to 
have  been  improving  our  mind.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  this  irresponsible 
sort  of  writing  is  interesting. 

Both  the  interest  and  the  profit  are 
increased  when  the  critic  is  able  to  show 
the  reader  how  the  sermon  sounds  when 
it  falls  upon  indifferent  or  unsympa- 
thetic or  unins  true  ted  ears.  Mr.  Field- 
ing-Hall, in  The  World  Soul  1  tells  us 
what  it  meant  to  him  when  he  was  a 
lad.  'A  God  all-powerful,  all-wise,  all- 
loving  made  the  world,  no  one  knows 
for  why.  It  is  a  failure,  full  of  misery, 
sin  and  suffering.  So  he  sent  his  Son 
to  save  it  by  his  blood,  because  God 
had  to  be  propitiated  for  the  sin  of  his 
own  creation.  Jesus  was  born  of  mir- 
acle, lived  in  miracle,  died  in  miracle, 
a  denial  of  God's  own  rule  of  law.  He 
taught  that  the  world  is  evil,  and  we 
must  escape  from  it.  We  must  be  inno- 
cent and  pure,  abjure  the  world,  and 
when  we  die  those  who  succeed  will  go 
to  heaven  to  live  forever  uselessly,  be- 
cause they  are  unfit  for  any  work,  and 
there  is  no  work  to  do.  The  majority 
will  burn  in  hell.'  Mr.  Fielding-Hall 
adds,  *  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it.' 

1  The  World  Soul.  By  H.  FIELDING-HALL. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


There  is  always  that  consolation. 
When  Christianity  is  misrepresented 
there  will  always  be  hearers  who  will 
know  better.  Unhappily,  some  of  them 
will  identify  Christianity  with  the  pass- 
ing exposition  of  the  local  preacher,  and 
will  imagine  that  because  they  know 
better  than  the  preacher  they  know 
better  than  Christianity.  It  must  have 
been  a  good  many  years  ago  that  the 
author  of  The  World  Soul  heard  the 
queer  sermons  from  which  his  youth- 
ful mind  revolted.  Recently  he  has 
been  reading  the  Gospels.  The  World 
Soul  is  an  informal  commentary  upon 
them,  full  of  odd  little  revolts  and  at- 
tacks, full  of  the  innocent  ignorances 
of  one  who  is  unread  in  the  literature  of 
his  subject,  but  full  also  of  fine  emo- 
tion and  clear  insight,  and  of  excellent 
conclusions  reached  by  difficult  cross- 
roads: he  might  have  got  there  more 
comfortably  by  following  the  old 
thoroughfare. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Fielding-Hall's  path 
to  a  conclusion  is  so  straight  and  heed- 
less of  obstacles  that  the  reader  who 
follows  him  arrives  breathless.  He  says, 
*  Prayer  means  obtaining  by  begging; 
that  is  the  only  meaning  it  has.'  He  ad- 
mits that  there  are  other  alleged  mean- 
ings. *  It  has  been  obvious  that  by  beg- 
ging, humiliating  yourself,  or  flattery, 
you  only  degrade  yourself  for  nothing; 
and  therefore,  to  justify  prayer,  the 
qualities  of  aspiration,  self-concentra- 
tion, and  thought  have  been  added.' 
But  he  insists  that  *  prayer  means  ob- 
taining by  begging,  and  that  only.' 
This  will  interest  the  saints,  who  know 
by  experience  what  prayer  is;  and  it 
will  interest  the  philosophers  also,  who 
know  that  they  can  prove  that  blue  is 
yellow,  if  only  they  may  be  permitted 
to  make  their  own  definitions. 

Mr.  Fielding-Hall,  who  finds  the 
true  life  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
only,  says  that  it  was  written  by  the 
apostle  Philip*  Does  not  the  author 
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speak  of  himself  as  *  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved?'  And  does  not  Philip 
mean  'Beloved?'  Mr.  Fielding-Hall, 
who  is  as  good  at  etymology  as  he  is 
at  definition,  says  that  it  does.  It  is 
mighty  pleasant  in  these  days  of  tech- 
nical and  specialized  scholarship  to  see 
this  brother  suddenly  fling  open  the 
door  into  the  room  where  quiet  stu- 
dents are  working  on  the  Johannine 
problem,  and  call  out  in  a  round,  bold 
voice  this  entirely  foolish  information. 

Whether  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  writ- 
ten by  St.  Philip,  or  by  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude,  matters  not  to  Dr.  Martin, 
whose  Life  of  Jesus l  depends  on  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke.  From  these 
Gospels  he  omits  the  nativity  stories 
and  the  resurrection  stories  and  thus 
finds  in  them  an  entirely  human  hero. 
At  the  same  time,  he  very  justly  repro- 
bates the  *  shallow  criticism  which  fan- 
cies that  it  has  revealed  the  total  truth 
about  these  stories  when  it  has  stigma- 
tized them  "  the  worthless  product  of 
an  age  steeped  in  superstition."'  Dr. 
Martin  recognizes  with  gratitude  their 
'imperishable  worth,'  and  perceives 
that  they  are  '  testimonies  to  the  tran- 
scendent qualities  of  Jesus'  character 
and  life.'  Thus  the  account  of  the  temp- 
tation, which  Dr.  Martin  calls  'a  weird, 
fanciful  story,  sketched  with  fine  imagi- 
native power  and  artistic  skill,'  testi- 
fies to  '  the  spiritual  greatness  of  Jesus, 
for  of  no  average,  ordinary  man  would 
such  a  story  have  been  told.'  He  quotes 
the  saying  of  Aristotle  that '  there  is  a 
truth  of  art  which  means  vastly  more 
than  the  truth  of  mere  history.' 

Of  this  truth,  however,  Dr.  Martin's 
book  contains  no  satisfying  statement. 
In  what  the  'spiritual  greatness'  of 
Jesus  consisted,  he  does  not  say.  The 
critical  processes  are  skillfully  conduct- 
ed, in  a  reverent  spirit,  and  with  care- 

1  The  Life  of  Jesus  in  the  Light  of  the  Higher 
Criticism.  By  ALFRED  W.  MARTIN.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


ful  regard  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
gentle  reader,  but  they  are  not  con- 
structive. At  the  end  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  account,  on  these  grounds,  for  the  po- 
sition of  Christ  in  the  history  of  religion 
and  in  the  hearts  of  Christians. 

Of  course,  as  Dr.  Martin  says,  he  is 
dealing  with  his  great  theme  'in  the 
light  of  the  higher  criticism/  This  is 
quite  different,  both  in  its  methods  and 
in  its  results,  from  the  interpretation  of 
Jesus  in  the  light  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence. The  difference  is  evident  as  one 
turns  the  pages  of  Miss  Underbill's  The 
Mystic  Way.2  The  whole  atmosphere  is 
changed.  Incidents  which  Dr.  Martin 
examines  from  the  point  of  view  of  his- 
toricity or  probability  are  here  illumi- 
nated by  illustrations  from  the  lives  of 
the  saints. 

Take  for  example  the  transfiguration. 
As  Jesus  prayed,  the  fashion  of  his 
countenance  was  altered,  and  his  rai- 
ment was  white  and  glistening.  So,  one 
time,  St.  Francis  was  'beheld  praying 
by  night,  his  hands  stretched  out  after 
the  manner  of  a  cross,  his  whole  body 
uplifted  from  the  earth  and  wrapped 
in  a  shining  cloud.'  So  Ana  de  la  En- 
carnacion,  stationed  at  the  door  of  St. 
Teresa's  cell  in  case  she  wanted  any- 
thing, saw  'her  face  illuminated  by  a 
glorious  light,  which  gave  forth  a 
splendor  like  rays  of  gold.'  Miss  Under- 
bill compares  these  appearances  with 
'the  aura,  which  the  abnormally  ex- 
tended vision  of  many  "psychics"  per- 
ceives as  a  luminous  cloud  of  greater 
or  less  brilliance  surrounding  the  hu- 
man body;  which  varies  in  extent  and 
intensity  with  the  vitality  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  which  they  often  report  as 
shining  with  a  white  or  golden  glory 
about  those  who  live  an  exceptional- 
ly holy  life.' 

From  his  baptism  to  his  resurrec- 
tion, the  life  of  Jesus  is  presented  in 

*  The  Mystic  Way.  By  EVELYN  UNDERBILL. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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Miss  Underbill's  book  as  the  perfect 
example  of  the  *  Mystic  Way.'  From 
the  initial  vision  and  audition,  through 
discipline  of  strife  in  solitude,  through 
transfiguration  in  prayer,  by  the  joy 
of  the  freedom  of  complete  self-sacri- 
fice, to  the  supreme  beatitude  of  union 
with  God,  the  mystic  follows  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Him  whose  *  peculiar  province 
was  to  exhibit  human  life  at  its  height 
and  fullness,  as  the  perfect  fusion  of 
the  "natural"  and  the  "divine/" 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  interpret- 
ing the  life  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the 
lives  of  the  sons  of  men  in  terms  of 
mysticism  is  that  this  is  an  esoteric  doc- 
trine. The  mystical  experience,  like  the 
temperament  in  which  it  is  developed, 
belongs  to  a  few  choice  spirits,  who 
are  able  to  communicate  it  to  those 
only  who  are  of  a  like  mind  and  soul. 
Another  difficulty  is  that  the  mystical 
experience  is  individual,  not  social. 
The  Christian  doctrine  of  life,  as  Pro- 
fessor Royce  says  in  The  Problem  of 
Christianity,1  is  an  essentially  social 
doctrine.  He  finds  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  what  he  calls  the 
*  beloved  community.'  Loyalty  to  this 
community,  he  says  is  the  character- 
istic and  distinctive  Christian  quality. 
It  is  the  chief  duty  of  man. 

In  the  light  of  this  loyalty,  Dr.  Royce 
understands  the  doctrine  of  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ.  He  embodied  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  community.  '  The  mys- 
tery of  loyalty  is  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation.  According  to  the  mind  of 
the  early  church,  one  individual  had 
solved  that  mystery  for  all  men.  He 
had  risen  from  the  shameful  death  that, 
for  Christianity,  as  for  its  greatest  rival, 
Buddhism,  is  not  only  the  inevitable 
but  the  just  doom  of  whoever  is  born  on 
the  natural  level  of  the  human  indi- 
vidual;—  he  had  ascended  to  the  level 
of  the  spirit,  and  had  become,  in  the 

1  The  Problem  of  Christianity.  By  JOSIAH 
ROYCE.  New  York:  The  Macmillian  Co. 


belief  of  the  faithful,  the  spirit  of  a 
community  whose  boundaries  were  co- 
extensive with  the  world,  and  of  whose 
dominion  there  was  to  be  no  end.' 

Also,  in  the  light  of  the  idea  of  loy- 
alty, Professor  Royce  understands  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement.  The  heart 
of  sin  is  disloyalty  to  the  community. 
The  sinner  is  a  traitor.  What  he  needs 
for  his  redemption  is  not  only  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  wrongdoing  and  a 
sense  of  repentance,  by  reason  of  which 
his  neighbors  may  forgive  him,  and 
God  may  forgive  him,  but  a  percep- 
tion of  the  unexpected  and  blessed 
fact  that  his  sin  has  occasioned  an 
answering  deed  whereby  the  world  is 
better  than  it  would  have  been  had 
not  his  sin  called  forth  that  deed.  Thus 
he  is  able  to  forgive  himself.  'Be  not 
grieved,'  says  Joseph,  *  nor  angry  with 
yourselves  that  ye  sold  me  hither,  for 
God  did  send  me  before  you  to  pre- 
serve life.'  Thus  Christ  died  for  our 
sins.  *  Christian  feeling,  Christian  art, 
Christian  worship,'  says  Professor 
Royce,  'have  been  full  of  the  sense 
that  somehow  (but  how  has  remained 
a  mystery)  there  was  something  so 
precious  about  the  work  of  Christ, 
something  so  divinely  wise  (so  skillful 
and  divinely  beautiful?)  about  the  plan 
of  salvation,  —  that  as  a  result  of  all 
this,  after  Christ's  work  was  done,  the 
world  as  a  whole  was  a  nobler  and 
richer  and  worthier  creation  than  it 
would  have  been  if  Adam  had  not 
sinned.  This,  I  insist,  has  always  been 
felt  to  be  the  sense  of  the  atoning  work 
which  faith  has  attributed  to  Christ.' 

Professor  Royce,  in  the  spirit  of  ttie 
ideal  philosopher  whose  concern  is 
solely  for  the  truth,  notes  in  his  pre- 
face the  criticism  of  'a  distinguished 
authority  upon  Christology '  who  ob- 
jected that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  '  be- 
loved community '  was  not  its  own  cre- 
ator but  was  founded  by  Jesus  Christ. 
*  Must  it  not  have  been  Jesus  Himseli 
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and  not  the  community  —  not  the 
Church  —  which  is  the  central  source 
of  Christianity?  Otherwise  does  not 
your  theory  hang  in  the  air?  But  if  the 
founder  really  created  this  commun- 
ity and  its  loyalty,  does  not  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  Christian  religion  once 
more  centre  in  the  founder,  in  his  life, 
and  in  his  person  ? '  Dr.  Royce  replies 
that  *  the  historical  evidence  at  hand  is 
insufficient  to  tell  us  how  the  Church 
originated/ 

But  the  criticism  stays  in  the  read- 
er's mind.  After  all  is  said,  he  feels  that 
he  is  being  led  across  a  bridge  which 
has  no  safe  connection  with  either  bank. 
It  begins  without  a  clear  connection 
with  history;  for  the  idea  of  the  be- 
loved community,  to  which  St.  Paul 
attached  such  value,  came  but  slowly 
into  the  general  Christian  conscious- 
ness. And  it  ends  without  clear  con- 
nection with  practical  life;  for  the  be- 
loved community  is  found  at  last  to  be 
the  human  race.  Our  allegiance  to  it 
does  not  summon  us  to  be  members  of 
any  church. 

It  was  also  foreseen  by  Professor 
Royce  that  Dr.  Mackintosh,  whose 
book  The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ 1  appeared  while  he  was  prepar- 
ing his  lectures,  might  like  to  ask  a 
question : '  Is  the  fragment  of  traditional 
Christian  doctrine  which,  in  your  own 
way,  you  interpret  and  defend,  worthy 
to  be  called  a  religion  at  all?  And,  if 
it  is  a  religion,  is  this  religion  Chris- 
tian?' Dr.  Royce  replies  that  he  does 
not  greatly  care  what  it  is  called;  but 
the  question  remains,  and  the  reader 
asks  it  as  he  goes  from  page  to  page. 
'When  Hegel,'  says  Dr.  Mackintosh, 
'has  waved  his  wand,  and  uttered  his 
dialectical  and  all-decisive  formula,  a 
change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  the  be- 
liever's dream ;  everything  appears  to  be 

1  The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
By  H.  R.  MACKINTOSH.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 


as  Christian  as  before,  yet  instinctively 
we  are  aware  that  nothing  specifically 
Christian  is  left.'  Dr.  Royce's  wand 
seems  to  effect  a  like  transformation. 

Principal  Selbie  in  his  study  of  Schlei- 
ermacher 2  quotes  from  an  interpreter  of 
that  great  theologian  who  says,  'Moses 
may  be  taken  from  Judaism,  and  the 
Law  remains;  Mahomet  may  be  taken 
from  Islam,  and  the  pious  Moslem  can 
still  practice  his  accustomed  ceremo- 
nies. But  to  sever  Christ  from  Chris- 
tianity, even  in  thought,  is  an  impossi- 
bility.' This  idea  of  the  impossible  was 
formed  before  the  publication  of  The 
Problem  of  Christianity.  And  yet  this 
book,  in  which  Christianity  and  Christ 
are  nominally  severed,  is  as  Christian, 
page  after  page,  as  the  meditations  of 
the  saints. 

Professor  Royce  is  profoundly  aware 
of  the  approach  of  a  crisis  in  religion. 
His  book  is  a  sign  of  it,  and  is  intended 
to  be  a  help  in  its  perplexities.  What 
changes  the  contemporary  crisis  may 
effect  in  the  institutions  and  formulas 
of  the  church  nobody  knows.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  however,  that  the  crisis  will  be 
as  gradual  as  most  such  crises  are,  — 
for  a  good  while  the  observer  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  tide  is  going  out  or 
coming  in;  also,  that  it  will  hardly  make 
more  serious  difference  in  our  ways  of 
thinking  than  was  made  by  the  publi- 
cation, in  1859,  of  the  Origin  of  Species; 
also,  that,  through  all  the  changes,  we 
shall  come  into  a  wider  future,  into  an 
increase  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

'  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  still  at 
hand,'  says  Dr.  Royce,  'in  precisely  the 
sense  in  which  every  temporal  happen- 
ing is,  in  its  own  way,  and,  according  to 
its  special  significance,  a  prophecy  of 
the  triumph  of  the  spirit,  and  a  reve- 
lation of  the  everlasting  nearness  of  the 
insight  which  interprets,  and  of  the  vic- 
tory which  overcomes  the  world.' 

2  Schleiermacher.  By  W.  B.  SELBIE.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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BY  DAVID   STARR   JORDAN 


On  changerait  plut6t  le  coeur  de  place 
Que  de  changer  la  vieille  Alsace. 


THE  greatest  evil  in  our  age  is  war. 
The  most  menacing  feature  of  this  evil 
is  readiness  for  war,  which  makes  of 
peace  a  perennial  farce,  and  the  most 
widespread  factor  which  makes  for 
war  is  that  form  of  patriotism  which 
spends  itself  in  distrust  and  hatred  of 
other  nations.  It  rests  on  the  medi- 
aeval politics  which  found  in  war  out- 
side, the  easiest  road  to  national  unity 
and  the  surest  method  of  suppression 
of  internal  reforms. 

Through  no  fault  of  their  own  it  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  provinces  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  for  the  last  forty  years, 
to  be  the  centre  on  which  this  type  of 
patriotism  has  impinged.  This  has 
made  these  provinces  the  crux  of  the 
war  problems  of  Europe.  Around  the 
mourning  figure  of  Strassburg,  sym- 
bolic of  the  distressed  province  of  Al- 
sace, the  war-hatreds  of  France  have 
rallied  for  forty  years.  The  France 
which  seemed  to  be  menaced  with  dis- 
solution in  1871  was  again,  in  a  fash- 
ion, unified  by  the  fear  and  hatred 
which  the  fate  of  Alsace-Lorraine  still 
inspires.  The  call  of  *  la  Patrie  Mutilee ' 
has  become  again,  since  Agadir,  the 
occasion  if  not  the  justification  of  that 
contradiction  in  world-politics,  a  're- 
public in  arms.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fate  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine has  served  Bismarck's 
purpose  of  unifying  Germany  through 
her  hatred  of  surrounding  nations. 
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The  result  of  the  seizure  of  these  pro- 
vinces, and  of  the  distrust  this  policy 
has  inspired,  has  held  Germany  to- 
gether and  made  possible  a  scale  of 
military  expenditure  which  has  ap- 
palled the  world.  It  has  hung  as  a  dead 
weight  on  all  German  progress,  inter- 
nal and  external.  It  has  turned  over 
the  nation  to  the  control  of  a  blind 
militarism  which  rides  gloriously  to- 
ward a  fall.  The  treaty  of  Frankfort 
was  not  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  de- 
vised to  keep  hatred  alive.  Its  pur- 
pose was  not  to  welcome  back  the  Ger- 
manic people  of  Alsace,  but  to  keep 
Germany  unified  against  France.  And 
thus  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
has  divided  Europe  into  two  hopeless 
alliances,  which  can  accomplish  no 
worthy  result,  and  for  whose  senseless 
antagonism  there  seems  to  be  no  ra- 
tional remedy. 

'Thus,'  observes  Mr.  William  Mar- 
tin, 'amid  all  her  griefs,  it  is  the  glori- 
ous role  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  safeguard 
the  moral  unity  of  two  great  nations, 
concentrated  on  the  same  thought.' 

Yet  all  this  is  through  no  fault  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine;  they  have  given 
no  occasion  for  war.  Their  part  has 
been  passive.  Of  that  form  of  patriot- 
ism which  spends  itself  in  war  talk  and 
war  accessories,  these  provinces  are  to- 
day in  no  sense  the  cause,  they  are 
only  the  excuse  or  the  occasion.  France 
can  do  nothing  for  them,  and  Germany 
in  her  present  temper  will  do  nothing. 

Germany  says  to  her  province  of 
Elsass-Lothringen, '  I  will  not  give  you 
freedom  till  I  am  sure  of  your  love.' 
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Alsace  replies,  'I  cannot  love  you  till 
you  set  me  free."  Lorraine  replies,  'I 
am  not  of  your  family,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand your  ways.'  Then  Germany 
says  to  France,  'We  cannot  be  friends 
until  you  forget.'  And  France  says, 
'You  will  not  let  me  forget  and  so  I 
cannot.' 

This  is  the  vicious  circle,  which  most 
good  men  in  Alsace-Lorraine  hope  some 
time  to  break. 

The  people  of  these  provinces,  torn 
suddenly  from  France  as  a  result  of  in- 
cidents in  which  they  had  no  part,  held 
by  Germany  avowedly  not  for  their 
own  sakes  but  as  appendages  of  their 
two  strong  fortresses,  have  naturally 
passed  through  the  gamut  of  feelings 
instinctive  to  peoples  conquered  in  war. 
And  these  feelings  were  the  more  bit- 
ter because  it  was  not  the  people  who 
were  conquered. 

Through  the  open  door  of  Strass- 
burg  and  Metz,  Germany  had  been 
more  than  a  dozen  times  invaded  and 
many  times  overrun  by  the  marauding 
hosts  of  France.  It  was  Bismarck's 
plan  to  close  *these  doors,  to  hold  the 
key  of  France  and  Germany  in  his 
hand,  so  that  these  irruptions  should 
forever  cease.  At  the  treaty  of  Frank- 
fort in  1871,  France  threw  the  prov- 
inces overboard  to  save  herself  from  a 
worse  fate.  And  ever  since  that  time 
they  have  been  a  'wound  in  the  side' 
of  the  great  Empire  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

And  naturally  the  emotional  pat- 
riotism of  France  has  looked  forward 
to  revenge.  For  forty  years  mourning 
wreaths  have  been  placed  on  the  sym- 
bolic statue  of  Strassburg  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde.  For  forty  years  the 
Paris  press  has  stirred  up  the  shallow 
springs  of  national  egotism  or  patriot- 
ism. For  forty  years  the  Boulevards 
have  looked  forward  to  the  '  Guerre  de 
Revanche,'  the  'Guerre  d'Honneur,' 
which  should  bring  back  to  France  her 
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abducted  daughters  of  the  Vosges.  It 
is  a  better  and  more  earnest  type  of 
man  who  looks  forward^to  the  War  of 
Honor,  but  the  two  words,  honor  and 
revenge,  mean  the  same  thing.  War, 
and  the  name  of  every  war,  is  a  lie. 

And  beyond  the  Rhine,  all  this  serves 
the  plans  of  the  Pangermanists,  who 
talk  and  dream  of  their  'War  of  Ex- 
pansion,' which  should  give  Germany 
her  needed  space  'under  the  sun,'  and 
fill  northern  and  central  Europe  with 
more  problems  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  all 
to  be  settled  by  the  steady  application 
of  'blood  and  iron.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  can  be- 
lieve that  any  considerable  number  of 
rational  people  on  either  side  of  the 
Rhine  desire  war,  or  would  look  upon 
war  as  other  than  a  dire  calamity.  Pre- 
paration for  war  is  forced  upon  the 
common  men  by  their  acquiescence, 
sometimes  by  machinery  they  do  not 
control,  but  never  by  their  will.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  the  assurance  of  the 
rulers,  on  both  sides,  that  they  do  not 
want  war,  and  that  they  will,  on  either 
side,  in  no  case  take  the  initiative  in 
attack.  The  fact  is,  that  modern  Eu- 
rope has  no  room  for  war,  no  stomach 
for  it,  no  money  to  pay  its  cost.  Neither 
France  nor  Germany  is  to-day,  nor 
ever  can  be,  'prepared  for  war.'  To 
be  prepared  for  war  is  to  have  it;  and 
gross  accident  or  hideous  crime  aside, 
the  War  of  Revenge  and  the  War  of 
Expansion  are  alike  impossible.  But 
neither  chauvinist  nor  Pangermanist 
cares  for  this.  They  are  peculiarly  im- 
patient as  to  ways  and  means.  Few 
in  number,  but  noisy,  and  on  both 
sides  largely  venal,  it  is  their  business 
to  make  war  and  war- trade.  It  is  not 
war  for  Alsace  or  for  Lorraine,  but  war 
with  Alsace-Lorraine  as  the  excuse. 
The  chauvinists  of  France  rest  their 
case  mainly  on  matters  of  feeling.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  relatively 
harmless,  for  their  influence  on  politics 
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is  small  and  waning,  though  they  have 
received  a  lease  of  noisy  life  since  the 
incident  at  Agadir  in  1911.  Their  col- 
leagues in  Germany,  more  menacing 
to  world  peace,  for  the  moment,  be- 
cause they  form  a  privileged  class 
nearer  the  seats  of  power,  back  their 
pretensions  by  a  sort  of  pseudo-science, 
a  shallow  imitation  of  philosophy. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  centre  of  a  cy- 
clonic storm  all  is  perfectly  quiet.  If 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  such  a  storm-centre, 
the  same  fact  holds  true.  There  is 
scarcely  any  part  of  Europe  where  the 
war  spirit  is  lower  or  the  war-maker 
less  in  evidence.  The  sole  problem  of 
these  people  is  to  secure  equal  rights 
within  the  Empire,  and  the  chief  differ- 
ence of  opinion  hinges  on  whether  these 
will  be  secured  sooner  by  insistence  or 
by  patience.  If  Alsace-Lorraine  is  *  the 
nightmare  of  Europe,'  the  fault  lies 
with  Europe. 

The  provinces  want  no  war,  for  they 
have  seen  war  and  know  what  it  is. 
The  last  war  of  civilized  Europe  was 
fought  on  their  lands,  and  worse  than 
battle  itself  is  life  on  a  battlefield. 

In  the  old  days  Alsace  was  a  battle- 
field of  religion.  The  ancient  Chroni- 
cles of  Thann  tell  how  the  land  was 
ravaged  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Towns  destroyed  have  never  been  re- 
built. In  one  commune,  the  record  tells 
us,  there  was  not  for  twelve  years  a 
wedding,  nor  for  fifteen  years  a  bap- 
tism. 

'So  often  as  the  Swedes  gave  battle 
to  the  imperialists,  so  often  did  the  im- 
perialists make  war  upon  the  Swedes. 
It  was  an  endless  massacre!' 

Alsace  still  remembers  vividly  the 
awful  bombardment  of  Strassburg  and 
the  bloody  fields  of  Weissenburg  and 
Worth.  Lorraine  has  before  her  wak- 
ing eyes  the  campaign  of  Metz,  and  the 
hideous  scenes  of  Victor  Hugo's  'Annee 
Terrible'  of  1871.  Not  far  away  is  the 
ravine  of  Gravelotte,  with  the  war- 


swept  heights  of  St.  Privat,  St.  Hubert, 
and  Sainte-Marie  aux  Chenes.  All 
about  the  scenes  of  the  futile  sorties  of 
Bazaine — Noisseville,  Colombey,  and 
the  highway  that  leads  through  Rezon- 
ville  and  Vionville  to  the  French  border 
at  Mars-la-Tour  —  the  land  has  been 
for  forty  years  made  up  of  graveyards 
rather  than  farms.  And  then,  not  far 
away,  in  France,  but  still  within  the 
boundaries  of  old  Lorraine,  were  the 
horrors  of  Bazeilles,  its  massacre  of 
citizens  as  well  as  soldiers,  'the  ob- 
scene sea  of  slaughter'  of  Sedan.  The 
battles  of  Napoleon  III  were  fought  on 
the  soil  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  the 
provinces  had  no  part  in  these  wars. 
They  were  offered  up  in  final  sacrifice. 


ii 

In  his  clever  account  of  the  Ger- 
man enigma,  M.  Georges  Bourdon  uses 
these  words:  'One  must  not  speak  of 
Alsace-Lorraine;  it  is  better  to  listen 
while  she  speaks.' 

In  these  pages  the  writer  has  tried 
thus  to  listen  while  Alsace-Lorraine 
speaks  for  herself.  In  traveling  over 
the  two  provinces  he  has  had  speech 
with  many  good  men  and  women,  re- 
presenting every  point  of  view  which 
the  question  permits.  These  have  freely 
and  frankly  expressed  their  hopes  and 
fears.  Their  opinions  are  summed  up 
here,  often  in  their  own  language,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  condensed  transla- 
tion.1 

Chauvinists  and  Pangermanists  alike 
are  rare,  and  very  rare,  among  the 
natives  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  their 
contests  belong  to  the  outside  world, 
and  we  may  for  the  present  pass  them 

1  I  mention  no  individual  names,  except  from 
articles  in  print,  because  I  would  have  no  one  held 
personally  responsible,  but  to  all  I  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness;  I  am  under  special  obligations 
to  my  colleague  and  companion,  Professor  Albert 
Leon  Gu6rard,  for  his  sympathetic  interest  and 
invaluable  help.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 
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by  and  disregard  their  exterior  asser- 
tions. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  war-feeling  which 
has  its  roots  in  these  provinces,  though 
its  manifestations  are  outside.  After 
the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  'the  optants,' 

*  those  who  chose  to  remain  French,' 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  provinces. 
The  number  of  those  who  thus  left  in 
the  years  1871-73,  is  officially  stated 
to  have  been  270,000,  about  one  fifth 
of  the  total  population.  These  are  the 

*  emigres, 'while  the  Germans  who  have 
since  come  in  from  'Old  Germany'  are 
spoken  of  as  'immigres,'  'Vieux  Al- 
lemands,'  or  'Alt  Deutsche.' 

The  spirit  of  these  men  and  women 
who  chose  to  leave  their  native  land 
for  a  principle  represents  the  noblest 
impulses  of  the  human  heart.  They 
abandoned  their  homes,  not  through 
hatred  of  Prussia,  not  because  they 
'  would  not  become  Germans, '  not  even 
because  they  wished  to  remain  citizens 
of  France.  Their  primary  motive  was 
this:  they  would  not  place  themselves 
or  their  sons  in  a  position  where,  as  con- 
scripts in  a  foreign  army,  they  would 
fight  their  kinsmen  and  friends.  This 
was  no  passing  emotion.  It  was  ground- 
ed deep  in  religion  and  conscience. 

We  who  to-day  are  spectators  should 
remember  that  these  men  and  women 
of  forty  years  ago  were  not  actors 
merely  in  the  great  tragedy  of  Europe, 
a  play  on  which  the  curtain  is  yet  to 
be  rung  down.  They  were  themselves 
the  very  soul  of  the  tragedy. 

The  emigres  have  naturally  had  a 
large  influence  on  their  kinsfolk  at 
home.  The  population  of  neighboring 
cities  of  France  and  Switzerland,  nota- 
bly Nancy,  Belfort,  and  Basle,  has 
been  greatly  increased  and  strength- 
ened by  this  movement  of  Alsatians 
who  would  not  be  German.  In  each  of 
these  cities  the  number  of  'emigres' 
runs  into  the  thousands. 

The  University  of  Nancy  has  grown 


up  through  the  influence  of  these  peo- 
ple, having  been  built  to  take  the  place 
of  the  University  of  Strassburg  as  the 
Eastern  stronghold  of  French  culture. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  German  army 
there  are  but  three  Alsatian  officers, 
while  in  the  French  Army  thirty  gen- 
erals are  of  Alsace  or  Lorraine  stock. 

The  emigres  hold  to  the  spirit  of  the 
solemn  protest  of  Bordeaux,  spoken 
by  M.  Grosjean  before  the  French  As- 
sembly on  March  1,  1871,  as  the  last 
act  of  the  twenty-eight  deputies  of  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine  before  leaving  their 
place  in  the  empire.  The  protest  is  in 
part  as  follows :  — 

'Delivered,  in  scorn  of  all  justice  and 
by  an  odious  abuse  of  force,  to  foreign 
domination,  we  have  one  last  duty  to 
perform.  We  declare  once  for  all  null 
and  void  an  agreement  which  disposes 
of  us  without  our  consent.  The  vindi- 
cation of  our  rights  rests  for  ever  open 
to  all  and  to  each  one  in  the  form  and 
in  the  degree  our  conscience  shall  dic- 
tate. In  the  moment  we  quit  this  hall, 
the  supreme  thought  we  find  in  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  is  a  thought  of  un- 
utterable attachment  to  the  land  from 
which  in  violence  we  are  torn.  Our 
brothers  of  Alsace  and  of  Lorraine,  sep- 
arated at  this  moment  from  the  com- 
mon family,  will  preserve  to  France, 
absent  from  their  hearthstones,  an 
affection  faithful  to  the  day  when  she 
shall  return  to  take  again  her  place. ' 

Then  on  March  24,  turning  toward 
Germany,  Frederic  Hartmann  spoke 
these  words,  classical  and  historic,  the 
key  which  unlocks  the  whole  question 
of  Alsace-Lorraine :  — 

'By  the  fact  that  you  have  con- 
quered us,  you  owe  us  a  status  in  law, 
a  civil  and  political  constitution  in  har- 
mony with  our  traditions  and  with  our 
customs.' 

To  all  inquiries  concerning  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  the  German  answer  begins 
invariably  with  the  words,  'There  is 
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no  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine. '  Am- 
plifying this  answer,  we  have:  — 

There  is  no  question  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine; the  land  is  German  by  tradition, 
by  language,  and  by  conquest.  Its  af- 
fairs concern  Germany  alone;  the  whole 
alleged  question  is  the  work  of  the  boule- 
vard journalists  of  Paris. 

Taking  up  the  German  position  first 
from  the  side  of  law,  it  is  claimed  that 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  territories  won 
by  conquest  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Frankfort.  As  such,  all  rights  have 
lapsed  and  there  remain  only  those  that 
the  Empire  in  its  wisdom  and  friendli- 
ness may  grant.  France  has  no  further 
concern  in  the  matter.  The  relations 
in  International  Law  were  settled  once 
and  for  all  by  the  treaty  of  Frankfort. 
As  France  tried  for  years  to  suppress 
the  German  language  and  German  cult- 
ure in  Alsace,  it  becomes  Germany's 
national  duty  in  turn  to  wean  these 
people  from  the  French.  The  Franco- 
Prussian  war  was  begun  by  Napoleon, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  seizing  the 
Rhine  provinces  for  France.  *  To  guard 
against  the  repetition  of  such  an  of- 
fense/ the  Pangermanists  contend,  *  we 
have  taken  the  Rhine  valley  for  Ger- 
many. The  connection  of  Elsass-Loth- 
ringen  with  the  Empire  is  the  very  last 
word  of  irrevocability.  We  might  as 
well  be  asked  to  surrender  Prussia  as 
to  give  up  the  territory  bought  and 
paid  for  at  Gravelotte,  Mars-la-Tour, 
St.  Privat  and  Sedan.  Restoration  of 
Elsass-Lothringen  is  not  debatable  for 
us  in  any  form  whatsoever.  No  proffer 
of  territory  in  exchange  anywhere  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  could  induce  the 
German  government  even  to  consider 
such  a  transaction.  Why  did  we  retake 
it?  Because  the  safety  of  German  ter- 
ritory demanded  it.  France  openly 
coveted  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
What  else  was  the  real  underlying  cause 
of  Napoleon's  war?  Elsass-Lothringen 
had  to  be  taken  if  that  part  of  our 


fatherland  west  of  the  Rhine  was  to  be 
permitted  to  develop  in  peace  and 
safety  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Ger- 
man nation.' 

Again,  in  law,  Elsass-Lothringen  is 
not  a  state  of  the  German  Empire,  not 
one  of  the  twenty-eight  members  of  the 
imperial  confederation.  It  is  'Reichs- 
land,'  —  imperial  property,  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  general  interest  of 
the  imperial  states.  'Its  present  sta- 
tus is  almost  exactly  parallel  with  that 
of  the  territories  within  -the  United 
States,  or  perhaps  still  more  exactly 
with  that  of  the  Federal  District  of 
Columbia.'  The  territory  is  allowed 
certain  privileges,  not  rights,  of  self- 
government,  but  not  to  the  prejudice 
or  advantage  of  the  actual  states.  As  in 
the  United  States  of  the  past  and 
present,  the  people  of  the  territories 
are  held  in  tutelage  until  they  are 
ready  for  self-government,  so  Elsass- 
Lothringen  is  held  in  training  until  its 
people  are  ready  for  autonomy  with- 
in the  German  Empire.  To  this  end, 
they  must  be  educated  in  the  spirit  of 
'Deutschthum,'  and  must  be  imbued 
with  German  traditions  and  with  Ger- 
man culture. 

Naturally,  the  business  of  Elsass- 
Lothringen  must  be  conducted  in  the 
German  language.  The  people  must 
be  familiar  with  German  methods  of 
government  and  modes  of  thinking. 
They  must  think  as  Germans,  for  the 
Empire  is  not  an  assemblage  of  states 
and  cities  and  people.  It  is  a  confed- 
eration of  Germans,  by  the  Germans, 
and  for  the  Germans. 

All  this  involves  no  real  hardship,  for 
the  same  requirements  exist  through- 
out the  Empire,  and  all  residents  of 
the  Empire,  Danes  and  Poles,  Saxons, 
Swabians,  Bavarians,  and  Prussians 
alike,  must  conform  to  it.  All  Ger- 
many is  *  under  the  ferule'  of  training 
in  *  Deutschthum.'  Meanwhile,  German 
rule  in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  consideration 
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itself  compared  with  the  methods  usu- 
ally found  necessary  in  dealing  with  a 
conquered  people. 

To  revert  to  the  process  of  Ent- 
welschung,  —  its  advocates  maintain 
that  it  is  salutary  and  necessary.  The 
continuity  and  efficiency  of  the  Empire 
depend  upon  it.  It  has  been  honestly 
and  consistently  pursued  in  Elsass- 
Lothringen  for  forty  years,  and  it  is 
open  to  no  question  or  revision.  In  so 
far  as  it  has  failed,  the  fault  lies  with 
hesitation  or  leniency  in  administra- 
tion, not  with  the  plan  itself. 

The  '  Affaire  de  Noisseville/in  1908,1 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  such  fail- 
ure. The  Statthalter  (governor)  per- 
mitted the  building  of  a  monument  to 
the  French  soldiers  on  this  German 
battlefield.  Its  dedication  was  wit- 
nessed by  100,000  people  who  waved 
the  tri-color  and  sang  the  Marseillaise 
in  defiance  of  national  proprieties.  It 
produced  a  revival  of  French  sympa- 
thy which  swept  Lorraine  off  her  feet, 
and  threatened  to  undo  in  an  hour 
the  loyalty  resulting  from  years  of  pa- 
tient German  tutelage. 

The  German  outlook  for  the  future 
does  not  grow  promising.  This  the  offi- 
cials unwillingly  admit.  Lorraine  abuts 
on  France  as  Alsace  does  on  Switzer- 
land. But  the  greatest  obstinacy  ap- 
pears in  the  districts  thoroughly  Ger- 
man by  blood  and  speech.  It  centres 
especially  in  Ober-Elsass  and  its  two 
chief  cities  of  Colmar  and  Miihlhausen. 

But  whatever  the  discouragements, 
it  is  certain  in  the  minds  of  the  German 
authorities  that  Elsass-Lothringen  can- 
not be  made  an  independent  nation, 
nor  yet  a  free  state  of  the  Empire. 
Still  less  can  it  be  given  back  to  France. 
Alsace  is  German  at  heart  and  belongs 
in  the  Empire..  To  abandon  Lorraine 
would  be  to  disgrace  the  fifty  thousand 

1  The  notorious  Zabern  affair  took  place  sub- 
sequent to  Dr.  Jordan's  investigation.  —  THE 
EDITORS. 


graves  of  brave  Germans  who  gave 
their  lives  to  win  back  the  lost  pro- 
vinces and  to  gain  the  German  Rhine. 
The  international  politics  of  Germany 
hinge  on  romantic  sentiment. 

Moreover,  though  forty  years  is  a 
long  period  in  the  lifetime  of  a  man,  it 
is  but  a  moment  in  the  history  of  a 
race.  Alsace  lies  where  races  meet.  She 
has  been  part  of  Germany,  of  Austria, 
of  France,  of  Germany  again.  She  has 
resisted  all  changes  with  characteristic 
obstinacy.  She  has  been  reconciled, 
more  or  less,  with  each  in  turn,  and  she 
will  be  reconciled  again.  The  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  monarchy  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Alsace,  and  she  voted 
persistently  and  almost  alone  against 
the  overwhelming  majority  which  es- 
tablished the  'Second  Empire.' 


in 

Just  now  Elsass-Lothringen  asks  for 
autonomy,  for  home  rule  within  the 
Empire.  No  man  of  sagacity  expects 
or  hopes  to  see  the  region  returned  to 
France.  It  is  argued  by  Germanists,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  home  rule  is  de- 
manded not  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
but  because  home  rule  is  the  custom 
of  the  other  states.  But  under  German 
law  Elsass-Lothringen  is  not  a  state, 
but  imperial  territory,  'Reichsland.' 
This  distinction  her  politicians  resent. 

I  may  here,  again  in  passing,  refer 
to  the  differences  now  existing  between 
the  Reichsland  and  a  state. 

The  Reichsland  has  no  executive 
head  of  its  own.  It  is  governed  from 
Berlin — by  a  Statthalter,  appointed  by 
the  Emperor;  the  powers  of  the  Statt- 
halter and  his  Ministerium  at  Strass- 
burg  being  derived  from  the  Emperor. 
The  constitution  of  the  Reichsland  was 
granted  from  Berlin  (in  1911),  —  not 
framed  by  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, or  voted  by  them,  or  sub- 
ject to  amendment  by  them. 
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The  Government  of  Germany  and  of 
its  federated  states  is  'constitutional 
and  not  parliamentary.'  The  limita- 
tions on  the  executive  are  set  by  the 
constitution  itself  and  not,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  by  the  changing  will  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  through  their  dep- 
uties. In  theory,  the  Bundesrath  and 
the  Reichstag  in  Berlin  could  change 
this  constitution  at  will,  or  withdraw 
it  altogether. 

Much  of  the  local  friction  in  Elsass- 
Lothringen  centres  about  edicts  or  laws 
of  special  protection  (Abwehrgesetze), 
known  locally  as  'laws  of  exception' 
(lois  d' exception).  These  measures,  it 
is  claimed,  are  made  necessary  in  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, as  similar  or  more  rigid 
laws  have  been  in  the  new  Prussian 
provinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Po- 
sen,  by  facts  in  the  history  or  geogra- 
phy or  temperament  of  the  provinces 
concerned.  These  districts  all  border 
on  unfriendly  powers,  and  from  these 
emanate  influences  which  Germany 
finds  it  necessary  to  combat. 

There  are  very  many  of  these  '  laws 
of  exception.'  I  may  name  a  few  which 
were  called  to  my  attention :  — 

The  Germanization  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Strassburg. 

The  dissolution  in  Metz  of  'Sport' 
societies  with  French  buglers. 

The  dissolution  of  Souvenir  Societies 
for  the  decoration  of  French  graves. 

The  limitation  (to  about  one  in  two 
weeks)  of  the  rendering  of  French 
plays. 

The  limitation  of  French  instruction 
(which  is  given  in  German,  to  students 
who  use  French  in  daily  speech  and 
in  their  games). 

The  occasional  banishment  or  im- 
prisonment of  ardent  'nationalists,'  or 
even  of  visitors  from  France  or  Swit- 
zerland. 

The  revival  for  a  time  of  the  pass- 
port system. 

The  requirement  of  German  signs 


and  notices,  and  the  other  matters 
locally  called  'coups  d'epingle,'  and  va- 
riously ignored  or  resented  according 
to  the  temper  of  individuals.  Street 
signs  can  be  written  in  French  only  by 
special  permission. 


IV 

Those  who  believe  in  the  future  of 
German  Entwelschung  recognize  more 
or  less  clearly  mistakes  in  the  past. 
Some  of  those  indicated  to  me  by  dif- 
ferent persons  are  the  following:  — 

Too  great  leniency:  willingness  to 
compromise  in  Lorraine  with  French 
sympathy,  in  Alsace  with  Swiss  re- 
publicanism. 

Too  great  severity:  the  attempt  to 
teach  love  of  Germany  by  showing 
Germany's  most  unlovely  side. 

Holding  Alsace-Lorraine  responsible 
for  outbreaks  of  chauvinism  in  Paris; 
matters  in  which  these  provinces  had 
no  part. 

'It  is  a  mistake  in  these  days  to 
hold  conquered  territory.'  To  carry 
the  theory  of  Reichsland  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion  the  inhabitants  should 
have  been  removed.  Turkey  has  put 
the  theory  into  practice  in  Armenia, 
but  Germany  is  not  fitted  for  the  task, 
especially  when  dealing  with  people 
exactly  like  her  own.  To  the  policy  of 
taking  French  territory  at  all  it  is  said 
that  Bismarck  was  strongly  opposed, 
but  yielded  to  Moltke's  insistence  on 
the  necessity  of  retaining  Strassburg 
and  Metz,  to  which,  in  the  military 
sense,  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  but  out- 
lying appendages. 

It  was  a  mistake  not  to  make  Al 
Lorraine  frankly  part  of  Prussia.   Tl 
was  done  with  other  conquered  tei 
ritory,  —  Schleswig  -  Holstein,    Posen, 
and  even  the  historic  German  state  of 
Hanover. 

It  was  a  mistake  not  to  make  tJ 
Emperor  himself  Landesherr  of  Alsac 
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Lorraine.  This  would  perhaps  have 
touched  the  springs  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  unite  Lorraine 
with  Alsace.  The  two  districts  have 
scarcely  anything  in  common  save  their 
experiences  in  rupture  from  France. 
By  uniting  them  we  transfer  to  each 
the  complaints  of  the  other.  Lorraine, 
largely  French,  chiefly  rural,  and  alto- 
gether Catholic,  is  more  docile  than 
Alsace.  The  latter  is  peculiarly  head- 
strong in  her  republicanism. 

The  Abbe  Thilmont  of  Lorraine  as- 
cribes to  his  people  the  calmness  and 
coolness  of  the  German  with  the  deli- 
cacy and  exquisite  sensibility  of  the 
French.  They  are  profoundly  attached 
to  religion  as  the  last  surviving  inter- 
est, but  they  hate  extremes,  clericalism 
as  well  as  sectarianism.  ..•{•'  \ 

'We  in  Lorraine  think  sometimes 
with  our  heads  and  sometimes  with 
our  hearts.  With  our  heads  we  accept 
a  situation  we  cannot  change.  But 
who  can  read  the  heart?' 

As  for  Alsace,  the  dominant  note 
is  that  of  republicanism.  As  we  shall 
see  later,  the  clue  to  its  character  is 
found  not  in  its  love  of  France,  but  in 
its  love  of  liberty,  a  survival  of  the  old 
Germanic  freedom,  which  is  still  alive 
in  every  province,  its  expression  stifled 
by  the  apparent  success  of  the  Ger- 
manic militarism  of  to-day. 

These  undercurrents  are  not  likely 
to  appear  to  the  casual  traveler  who 
may  visit  Strassburg  or  Metz.  Since 
1871  there  has  been  a  large  immigra- 
tion to  these  cities  from  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many, the  'Vieux  Allemands'  or  'im- 
migres' of  common  speech.  To-day, 
Metz  is  about  three  fifths  German  and 
two  fifths  Lorraine;  while  in  Strassburg 
about  two  fifths  are  German  immigres 
and  three  fifths  Alsatians. 

The  Germans  have  added  greatly 
to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  these 
two  cities.  In  Metz,  especially,  large 


additions  have  been  built  up  from  Ger- 
man capital.  *  Strassburg,  the  quaint 
and  busy  city  on  the  111,  with  its  high- 
pitched  roofs  and  the  huge  lacy  spire 
of  its  red  minster,  with  its  cheerful 
and  apparently  well-satisfied  people, 
seems  to  have  little  in  common  with 
the  tragically  draped  statue  in  Paris.' 
The  city  is  prosperous,  its  general  ad- 
ministration effective,  and  business  al- 
ways dreads  a  change.  The  future  of 
Strassburg  is  unquestionably  German. 
Every  visible  trace  of  French  culture 
has  been  sedulously  stamped  out.  But 
'no  solution  can  be  imposed  by  force. ' 
The  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  un- 
derlies all  this  seeming  peacefulness 
and  the  most  stiff-necked  Prussian  of- 
ficial comes  at  last  to  realize  its  exist- 
ence.' 

A  closer  study  shows  that,  even  in 
Strassburg,  the  Alsatian  does  not 
change  his  point  of  view.  He  is  a  '  citi- 
zen of  no  mean  city,'  and  that  city  must 
bide  its  time  to  come  to  its  own  and 
manage  its  own  affairs.  The  most  sym- 
pathetic of  the  immigres  slowly  come 
to  the  same  point  of  view.  In  so  far 
as  they  do  not,  they  constitute  a  class 
apart,  without  social  recognition  from 
the  Alsatians.  Outside  of  Strassburg 
and  Metz  —  even  in  cities  like  Col- 
mar  and  Miihlhausen  —  the  immigres 
constitute  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
population.  So  far  as  'expansion'  is 
concerned,  crowded  Germany  gains  no- 
thing by  annexation,  for  the  land  of 
Alsace  still  belongs  to  the  Alsatians. 
The  Germans  cannot  get  a  foot  of 
ground  unless  they  buy  it.  This  they 
could  do  before  1870,  and  this  they 
can  do  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  The 
Germanization  of  Strassburg  and  Metz 
is  scarcely  more  marked  than  the 
Germanization  of  manufacturing  cities 
outside  of  Germany  —  let  us  say,  of 
Milwaukee,  or  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  Bra- 
zil. German  immigrants  are  crowding 
into  Basle  and  Zurich,  perfectly  willing 
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to  become  Swiss.  German  merchants 
and  manufacturers  have  *  expanded'1 
throughout  the  world,  and  this  without 
aid  or  help  of  the  Mailed  Fist  or  the 
Spiked  Helmet. 

With  the  growth  of  German  indus- 
tries there  has  come  to  Metz  and  to 
Strassburg,  as  well  as  to  other  Ger- 
man factory  towns,  a  large  accession 
of  *  cheap  labor '  from  Poland  and  from 
Italy.  But  all  this,  while  tending  to 
make  still  more  impossible  the  return 
of  the  provinces  to  France,  contributes 
nothing  whatever  to  the  problem  of 
conciliation. 

Another  mistake,  it  is  alleged,  lay 
in  the  earlier  attempts  to  conciliate 
the  old  aristocracy  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Some  of  these  accepted  imperial  favor, 
but  the  class  as  a  whole  was  not  af- 
fected by  them.  Throughout  both 
provinces  the  old  bourgeoisie  speak 
French,  read  French,  regard  French 
culture  as  superior  to  German,  and  re- 
gret that  such  culture  is  in  a  degree 
denied  to  their  children.  The  blending 
of  races  and  race-interests  comes  more 
readily  from  the  bottom  of  the  social 
scale.  It  was  our  experience  in  Miihl- 
hausen  to  walk  into  the  Bourse  and 
find  three  hundred  men, — well-to-do 
Germans  to  all  appearance,  —  trans- 
acting their  vociferous  business  all  in 
French.  The  use  of  French  in  common 
life  is  advancing  downwards  in  spite 
of,  and  largely  because  of,  official  pres- 
sure in  the  other  direction. 

It  was  a  mistake  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  1911  was  not  granted  twenty 
years  earlier.  This  might  have  given 
an  earlier  interest  in  imperial  as  against 
local  politics.  It  is  said  that  the  gov- 
ernment encouraged  the  development 
of  a  socialist  party  in  Alsace,  to  give 

1  There  are  almost  a  third  as  many  Germans 
in  the  United  States  as  in  Germany.  These  have 
been  *  Americanized'  with  no  effort  whatever, 
simply  because  no  pressure  has  been  used  for 
their  'Entwelschung.'  — THE  AUTHOR. 


a  new  line  of  division  as  against  that 
of  'particularism.'  This  constitution 
handed  to  them  from  above  has  not 
satisfied  the  people,  and  it  has  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  their  presence 
is  a  wound  in  the  flank  of  a  great  em- 
pire. Moreover,  it  is  in  itself  contrary 
to  German  legal  traditions.  If  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  Reichsland  pure  and  sim- 
ple, it  should  not  be  represented  in  the 
Reichstag,  and  needs  no  constitution 
at  all.  The  constitution  is  an  admis- 
sion that  while  the  territory  is  *  Reichs- 
land,' its  people  are  not  peons  or  feudal 
servitors  who  go  with  the  land,  but 
are  in  some  degree,  at  least,  Germans, 
—  *  second-class  Germans '  in  the  bitter 
words  one  may  hear  in  Alsace. 

It  is  claimed  that  more  appointive 
offices  should  have  been  filled  by  local 
selections.  That  there  is  little  local 
participation  in  administration  is  not 
wholly  the  fault  of  the  government. 
In  view  of  the  protest  of  Bordeaux,  the 
'indigenes'  could  hardly  accept  impe- 
rial appointments  without  the  feeling 
of  "being  renegades. 

Another  error  of  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment, it  is  claimed,  was  its  failure 
to  control  the  private  schools  for  girls 
as  well  as  those  for  boys.  It  is  the 
women  of  Alsace-Lorraine  who,  more 
than  the  others,  keep  alive  the  tradi- 
tions of  France;  a  business  man  may 
fit  his  politics  to  his  affairs,  a  woman 
never. 

It  is  often  admitted  that  the  German 
civil  service  has  not  been  adequate  for 
its  duties  —  being,  on  the  whole,  lack- 
ing in  foresight,  tact,  and  fairness.  '  It 
was  Germany's  mistake  to  send  to  El- 
sass-Lothringen  North  Germans  and 
Protestants,  stiff,  haughty,  totally  de- 
void of  tact  and  sympathetic  insight, 
who  behaved  like  so  many  little  Gess- 
lers.'  While  the  Ministerium  itself  has 
contained  many  men  of  a  high  order 
of  scholarship  and  intelligence,  'the 
lower  positions  have  been  largely  given 
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to  non-commissioned  officers  used  to 
the  harsh  discipline  of  the  Prussian  bar- 
racks.' Under  the  German  constitu- 
tion all  officials  can  say,  *  Criticize  or 
blame  as  much  as  you  please;  so  long 
as  I  enjoy  the  confidence  of  my  supe- 
rior, I  shall  not  change  my  course/ 

*  So  long  as  the  military,  pietistic,  feu- 
dal, monarchical  element  rules  in  Ger- 
many, so  long  will  there  be  no  change 
in  its  administrative  methods.' 

Germany  never  appears  at  its  best 
in  directing  the  affairs  of  other  people. 

*  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  Prussian 
in  office,'  writes  an  American  observer 
from  Strassburg,  *  whether  he  is  stad- 
holder  of  Alsace-Lorraine  or  only  a 
third  assistant  highway  inspector,  to 
be  a  tactful  ruler.' 


It  is  claimed  by  many  that  the  great- 
est mistake  in  German  management 
has  been  its  subordination  to  the  mili- 
tary group  in  Berlin.  To  keep  hatred 
alive  is  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
'armor-plate  patriotism.' 

The  fundamental  error,  the  Alsa- 
tians claim,  is  the  failure  to  grasp  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  Alsace.  In  the 
words  of  one  Alt  Deutscher  in  Strass- 
burg, 'I  do  not  know  these  people 
called  Nationalists  in  Strassburg  and 
Colmar  and  Miihlhausen.  I  have  never 
met  any  of  them;  I  don't  want  to  meet 
any  of  them;  I  don't  know  their  names; 
I  never  read  their  papers;  I  don't  see 
where  their  Journal  d?  Alsace-Lorraine 
gets  its  subscribers.' 

'It  is  as  easy  to  make  the  feelings 
of  Alsace  understood  at  Berlin  as  to 
inject  the  essence  of  violet  through 
the  skin  of  a  hippopotamus.' 

Because  Alsace  was  chiefly  German, 
it  was  thought  that  she  would  wel- 
come restoration  to  the  Empire,  even 
though  in  the  humble  relation  of  ten- 
ant of  Imperial  territory.  The  relief 


of  our  'brothers  in  chains'  in  France 
was  part  of  the  alleged  motive  for  the 
invasion  of  Alsace.  But  the  '  long-lost 
brothers  had  grown  up  in  another 
family,  and  they  resented  being  made 
pawns  in  a  greater  game;  Alsace  has 
no  love  for  any  empire.  She  had  held 
out  against  Louis  XIV  as  against  Na- 
poleon. She  had  compelled  Mazarin's 
assurance  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
French  arms  in  Alsace  was  to  assure 
the  independence  of  the  free  cities, 
with  no  thought  whatever  of  taking 
advantage.' 

The  traditions  of  Alsace  go  back  to 
the  days  of  her  free  cities  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  Strassburg  was  under 
the  control  of  a  bishop,  but,  otherwise, 
the  land  of  Alsace  was  free.  In  1353, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor, 
Charles  IV,  the  league  of  free  cities 
was  formed,  lasting  unbroken  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  ,  Landau  en- 
tered this  league  in  1511,  and  the  lar- 
gest of  the  free  cities,  Miihlhausen, 
left  it  in  1523,  to  join  the  more  pow- 
erful confederation  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  In  their  internal  affairs 
these  cities  were  free  from  all  outside 
control,  and  even  after  the  date  of 
1681,  when  the  seizure  of  Strassburg 
by  Louis  XIV,  in  time  of  peace,  finally 
carried  Alsace  into  the  kingdom  of 
France,  it  was  a  maxim  in  politics  not 
to  touch  the  affairs  of  Alsace. 

We  may  note  further  that  Alsace 
was  seized  by  Louis  XIV  at  a  time 
when  the  apparent  glory  of  France  was 
at  its  highest.  It  was  an  era,  not  only 
of  military  splendor  and  reckless  ex- 
penditure, but  also  of  literary  and  po- 
litical distinction.  Even  the  court  of 
Berlin  spoke  French  in  preference  to 
German,  and  the  German  mind  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  French  meth- 
ods of  expression.  The  superiority  of 
French  culture  was  taken  for  granted 
over  Continental  Europe,  as  it  is  still 
in  Paris.  French  culture  in  Alsace  was 
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not  a  veneer,  it  was  an  actual  accom- 
plishment. 

But  the  theory  of  Germany  for  the 
last  forty  years  is  that  France  is  decad- 
ent and  corrupt,  to  be  avoided  by  the 
honest  student.  Modern  culture  and 
modern  science  are  products  of  German 
genius.  But  Alsace  accepts  only  part 
of  this  assertion.  She  looks  upon  the 
romantic  veneration  of  the  German 
for  ancient  forms  as  a  mild  atavism,  a 
return  toward  barbarism.  The  final 
evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  Prussian 
regime  is  its  futility.  It  gets  nowhere, 
not  a  step  has  been  permanently  taken, 
and  if  the  bitterness  of  feeling  has 
abated,  that  is  the  work  of  time,  not  of 
'Entwelschung.'  No  form  of  vote  or 
plebiscite  could  settle  the  relations  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  for  they  would  choose 
freedom  with  Germany  rather  than 
bureaucracy  with  France. 

If  one  asks  an  Alsatian  whether  he 
would  be  French  or  German,  one  rarely 
gets  a  direct  answer,  and  this  reserve 
is  not  due  to  prudence.  The  question 
is  irrelevant. 

'The  force  of  arms  decides  our  fate 
for  all  eternity.  We  seem  destined  to 
be  the  plaything  and  the  victim  of  all 
international  hates  and  of  all  wars. 
Never  are  we  sincerely  consulted.  Nev- 
er are  we  asked  our  desires  with  any 
intention  that  these  should  be  granted.' 

And  for  these  reasons  there  has  risen 
in  Alsace,  its  special  seats  in  Colmar 
and  Miihlhausen,  a  group  or  party  call- 
ed Particularist  or  Nationalist,  loosely 
organized  but  tending  in  various  ways 
to  forward  the  freedom  of  the  province. 
These  people,  each  in  his  turn,  — '  citi- 
zen of  no  mean  city,'  —  resent  the  idea 
of  political  tutelage;  it  is  as  repugnant 
to  them  as  the  cognate  idea  that  they 
are  mere  appendages  to  the  fortresses 
of  Strassburg  and  of  Metz. 

For  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  mainly 
the  question  of  Alsace;  this  again  is  a 


question  of  industrial  Strassburg  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Ober-Elsass  — 
Colmar  and  Miihlhausen  —  on  the 
other.  This  fact  is  realized  in  France. 
The  lost  provinces  are  symbolized  by 
the  Alsatian  girl  with  the  two  broad 
bows  of  black  satin  which  adorn  her 
head-dress.  The  French  people  mourn 
for  Strassburg  rather  than  for  Metz. 
'Metz,  a  provincial  town,  stood  for 
nothing  vital.  Strassburg  on  the  Rhine 
frontier  stood  for  that  half-assimilated 
Teutonic  element,  an  essential  part  of 
modern  French  culture.'  'For  Strass- 
burg enjoyed  for  centuries  a  unique 
privilege  that  the  best  friends  of  France 
and  Germany  would  be  glad  to  see 
restored.  * 

VI 

We  may  now  look  at  the  situation 
from  the  other  sides  —  the  side  of 
France  and  the  side  of  Alsace. 

There  is  a  question  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. It  can  be  settled  only  by  grant- 
ing to  its  people  equal  rights  within 
the  Empire.  The  responsibility  for  fail- 
ure rests  with  the  Pangermanist  war- 
faction  which  dominates  Prussia,  and 
which  through  Prussia  rules  Germany. 

The  present  attitude  of  Alsace  is 
concisely  summed  up  in  these  three 
lines  of  current  doggerel :  — 

Fran^ais  ne  peux, 
Prussian  ne  veux, 
Alsacien  suis. 

Some  day,  of  course,  there  will  be  no 
other  result  possible:  Elsass-Lothring- 
en  will  be  a  self-governed  state  within 
the  Confederation  of  Germany.  She 
will  cultivate  the  friendships  which  bind 
her  to  France.  Her  people  will  become 
increasingly  bilingual  and  cosmopoli- 
tan in  their  sympathies.  She  will  fur- 
nish her  part  of  the  cement  which  will 
bind  Continental  Europe  into  one  sys- 
tem of  good- will. 

This  is  the  dream  of  the  future,  the 
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hope  of  those  who  see  a  free  Europe 
arising  from  her  subservience  to  ar- 
mored patriotism  and  conscript  sol- 
diers,— a  Europe  in  which  mind  shall 
rule,  not  coward  force  and  fear. 

What  shall  we  say  of  to-day? 

The  theory  of  the  Reichsland  or  con- 
quered territory  of  Germany  may  be 
good  imperial  law,  but  it  is  not  good 
politics  and  it  is  not  good  policy.  It 
is  not  good  law,  for  it  is  brigand  law 
—  the  law  of  force  and  fear,  not  that 
of  right  and  order.  France  might 
assign  her  sovereignty  over  Alsace;  she 
could  never  sign  away  the  rights  of  the 
people.  This  is  a  question  of  to-day, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  people 
of  Alsace,  and  through  them  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany  and  France,  should 
suffer  from  the  blunders  of  Napoleon 
or  of  Bismarck.  The  whole  world  is 
interested  in  Alsace-Lorraine  because 
the  whole  world  is  injured  by  the  rival- 
ry in  arms  for  which  the  uneasiness  of 
the  two  provinces  furnishes  the  cause 
in  evidence. 

Of  going  back  to  France  there  is  no 
question.  To  return  to  France  through 
war  is  a  process  horrible  and  incon- 
ceivable. In  peace,  it  is  outside  the 
domain  of  possibility.  'It  would  be  a 
pitiable  politician  and  a  sorry  strate- 
gist who  would  begin  putting  the  na- 
tional house  in  order  for  the  great 
emergency  by  abandoning  Die  Wacht 
am  Rhein.'  That '  the  great  emergency ' 
is  itself  a  nightmare  with  no  real  exist- 
ence, does  not  change  the  problem.  It 
is  not  clear  even  that  the  provinces  as 
a  whole  would  wish  to  return.  The 
whole  business  of  Alsace  must  be  with 
Germany.  Home  rule  and  autonomy 
within  the  German  Empire  might  be 
more  acceptable  than  to  return  as  three 
minor  departments  in  highly  central- 
ized France.  All  political  relations  with 
France  are  beyond  discussion.  In  so 
far,  German  officialism  is  right.  The 
question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  an  affair 


of  Germany,  and  for  this  question  no 
direct  or  immediate  solution  is  possi- 
ble, for  this  is  the  heart  of  it.  When  can 
Germany  give  her  conquered  provinces 
a  freedom  her  own  people  have  not  yet 
achieved  for  themselves? 

There  are  some  who  see  the  answer 
in  the  neutralization  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, forming  of  the  provinces  a  buffer 
state,  an  independent,  unfortified  re- 
public connecting  two  similar  states, 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  with  the  re- 
public of  Switzerland.  This  would  sepa- 
rate France  from  Germany  by  a  belt 
of  neutral  nations,  distinct  from  both, 
protected  by  both,  sympathetic  with 
both;  for  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Vol- 
taire and  Frederick  the  Great,  there  is 
nothing  mutually  exclusive  in  French 
and  German  culture.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  toward  this  end,  the  most 
ideal  conceivable,  by  any  one,  France 
might  barter  her  Madagascar  or  the 
French  Congo. 

But  this  project  is  to  all  appearances 
outside  the  realm  of  practical  politics. 
'Only  a  St.  Louis  can  restore  a  con- 
quest.' To  give  up  territory  won  by 
force  would  be  to  dishonor  the  graves 
of  Worth,  of  Gravelotte,  and  of  Mars- 
la-Tour.  To  free  Alsace  would  be  to 
confess  the  fundamental  wrong  of  the 
policy  of  'blood  and  iron.' 

There  is  little  force  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  restoring  Lorraine  to  France 
while  holding  Alsace  as  Reichsland. 
'Alsace  is  dearer  to  the  heart  of  France 
than  Lorraine  could  ever  be.'  While 
Lorraine  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  Al- 
sace, the  future  of  Alsace  determines 
the  fate  of  her  associate.  The  sugges- 
tion that  the  French-speaking  prov- 
inces be  returned  to  France  has  no 
merit.  This  again  would  be  a  species 
of  dismemberment.  The  solution  of 
the  question  lies  entirely  outside  of  all 
matters  of  race  or  language.  It  turns 
wholly  on  the  position  of  Alsace  within 
the  Empire. 
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As  to  the  details  of  home  rule,  pub- 
lic opinion  divides  widely.  In  some 
degree  this  becomes  a  question  of 
religion.  I  have  tried  here  to  avoid 
all  those  phases  of  the  problem  which 
are  entangled  in  German  politics,  and 
the  *  centrist  polities'  of  Germany 
hinges  on  Catholic  alliances  and  de- 
mands. Both  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are 
essentially  Catholic  districts.  But 
here  Catholic  opinion  divides  as  other 
opinion  does,  according  to  the  individ- 
ual feeling  and  conscience.  Some  of 
the  most  noted  of  the  leaders  of  *  Na- 
tionalism* are  honored  as  abbes  by 
the  Church.  Other  church  leaders  are 
equally  devoted  to  the  cause  of  *  Ger- 
manism.' The  attitude  of  clericalism 
has  its  rigorous  opponents  within  the 
clergy,  and  with  these  words  we  may 
leave  the  questions  of  'centrisme'  and 
clericalism  untouched. 

But  it  is  true  as  a  whole,  probably, 
that  the  Catholics  would  prefer  a  more 
conventional  government  to  a  pure 
republic.  They  look  forward  to  a  con- 
dition like  that  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  the  state  of  the  Empire  lying 
parallel  with  Alsace  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine  and  inhabited  by  much 
the  same  sort  of  Swabian  people. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  supply  the  pro- 
vinces with  a  grand  duke  or  a  prince, 
by  promotion  or  by  importation.  *  We 
cannot  make  a  new  dynasty  in  the 
twentieth  century.'  The  princely 
families  which  swarm  in  middle  Ger- 
many are  relics  of  the  feudal  system. 
If  progressive  Germany  were  free  from 
the  element  of  hereditary  rule,  it  would 
never  take  it  up.  It  can  imagine  an 
empire  in  which  the  Emperor  holds 
authority  only  by  dynastic  right.  Only 
as  a  matter  of  historic  succession  is  it 
necessary  that  he  should  have  kings 
and  dukes  and  arch-dukes  and  bishops 
as  his  august  colleagues  and  subordi- 
nates. 

The    selection    of  some    Catholic 


prince  as  Landesherr  would  be  accept- 
able to  Lorraine,  but  probably  not  to 
Alsace.  Alsace  is  strong  in  the  faith, 
but  likewise  prone  to  heresies;  at  times 
she  displays  a  mysticism  more  pro- 
found than  orthodox.  From  Alsace 
comes  the  suggestion,  as  acceptable, 
of  the  names  of  two  Protestant  princes 
of  the  North,  who  have  studied  at 
the  University  of  Strassburg,  and  who 
are  therefore  in  touch  with  Alsatian 
aspirations. 

But  to  Alsace  generally  the  word 
'autonomy'  means  the  organization 
of  a  republic  within  the  Empire.  The 
leaders  point  to  the  free  cities,  —  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Liibeck  —  as  models  in 
this  regard.  But  these  cities  were  his- 
torically free,  joining  the  Empire  on 
their  own  terms.  To  create  a  new  rural 
republic  within  the  Empire  seems  to 
conservative  Germany  a  dangerous 
experiment.  Moreover,  if  Alsace  were 
a  monarchy  even,  she  would  make  her- 
self a  republican  monarchy. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Catholic  Lor- 
raine for  France  seems  checked  some- 
what in  the  last  ten  years.  This  is  due 
to  the  rise  of  the  anti-clerical  party  in 
France,  and  to  the  seizure  for  public 
uses  of  property  held  by  the  Church. 

The  situation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is 
in  the  long  run  hopeful  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Obstacles  vanish  as  men 
arise  to  remove  them.  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine have  the  task  to  keep  alive  their 
local  identity,  their  traditions  of  cul- 
ture, their  economic  prosperity.  They 
must  lead  in  movements  which  tend 
toward  the  reconciliation  of  France 
and  Germany.  They  must  lend  no  en- 
couragement to  chauvinist  or  to  Pan- 
germanist.  The  peace  society  lately 
formed  at  Miihlhausen  by  Jacques 
Schlumberger  and  his  associates,  the 
Franco-German  League,  with  its  many 
adherents  in  both  nations,  —  these  are 
all  steps  in  this  direction.  Alsace-Lor- 
raine should  aid  in  the  liberal  move- 
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ments  of  Germany.  Some  day  the 
presence  of  Alsace  may  turn  the  scale 
in  behalf  of  German  freedom.  Some 
day  German  science  will  point  the  way 
forward  from  Bismarck  and  Von 
Moltke  to  Schiller  and  Kant.  'When 
this  time  comes,  this  great  nation,  "the 
second  fatherland"  of  every  cultured 
man,  shall  stand  for  honor  and  justice, 
the  prophecy  of  Heine  shall  come  true. 
Not  only  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  the 
whole  world  in  this  ideal  sense  shall 
be  German.' 

'War'  says  a  leading  Alsatian,  'is 
the  worst  possible  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems, because  war  is  no  solution.  With 
war  there  is  never  a  solution  of  any 
question.  Alsace  has  been  part  of  Ger- 
many, of  Austria,  of  France,  and  now 
of  Germany  again.  If  France  should 
gain  Alsace  by  war,  it  would  be  only 
the  beginning  of  another  war,  and  so 
on  without  end.  Our  hope  is  in  the 
change  of  feeling  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  rising  demand  for  local  rights  and 
local  freedom  among  the  German  peo- 
ple in  the  place  of  concentrated  pater- 
nalism.' 

'Some  of  us  think  that  our  purposes 
may  be  best  attained  by  continuous 
local  agitation  as  a  means  of  educating 
Germany.  Most  of  us  think  a  quiet 
patience  better.  Agitation  only  makes 
it  harder  to  come  to  mutual  under- 
standing.' *We  have  grown  up  under 
a  regime  more  democratic  than  Ger- 
many —  especially  Prussia  —  has  ever 
known.  We  should  do  our  best  to  be 
good  citizens  of  Alsace,  and  this  will 
have  its  weight  in  Germany,  for  the 
German  people,  outside  the  military 
clique,  are  men  like  ourselves.' 

It  is  also  said  that  'Every  solution 
implying  war  is  to  be  rejected.  No 
definite  solution  could  result  from  a 
Franco-German  war,  by  which  Alsace 
would  find  herself  cut  into  two  parts, 
each  to  destroy  the  other.  A  war, 
whatever  its  result,  provokes  always 


the  desire  of  revenge  and  leads  to  in- 
definite international  disorder,  in  which 
the  antagonism  among  different  ele- 
ments would  be  greatly  intensified. 

'Other  questions  of  high  importance 
are  rising  to  the  surface  (social,  moral, 
educational  questions)  demanding  so- 
lution; for  all  these  questions,  implying 
higher  ideals  than  the  cheap  quarrels 
between  nations,  is  demanded  the  col- 
laboration of  all  men  of  good- will,  who 
should  ignore  all  national  frontiers. 

'  It  is  inadmissible  that  the  question 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  should  indefinitely 
hold  back  the  general  development  of 
Europe.  A  Franco-German  entente 
would  necessitate  for  Alsace-Lorraine 
a  government  according  to  its  own 
will.  It  would  thus  destroy  the  worst 
obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  Europe, 
and  open  to  civilization  new  lines  of 
progress. 

'This  solution  which,  in  assuring 
peace  to  the  world,  would  guarantee 
the  development  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, would  nevertheless  offend  two 
powerful  influences :  the  self-conceit  of 
two  nations,  and  the  interest  of  the 
war  system.  It  is  for  the  people  of 
these  provinces  to  say  loudly  and 
clearly  that  the  demand  be  made  the 
friendly  bridge  between  two  civiliza- 
tions, not  the  glacis  of  a  fort  nor  yet 
a  field  of  battle.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  meetings  at  Miihlhausen,  and 
of  the  vote  of  the  Landtag:  No  War; 
Franco-German  reconciliation,  &nd  Au- 
tonomy for  Alsace-Lorraine! ' 

'Our  duties  in  Alsace  are  plainly 
three:  — 

'To  avert  war,  first  and  foremost. 

'  To  use  every  effort  towards  the  lib- 
eralizing of  public  opinion  among  our 
compatriots  in  Germany. 

'To  cease  irritating  agitation  for 
what  we  know  we  cannot  get.'  'Agi- 
tation heats  the  blood  and  makes  for 
enmity,  not  friendship.' 

To  this  third  proposition  there  are 
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many  who  do  not  agree,  in  Strassburg 
and  Metz,  as  well  as  in  Colmar  and 
Miihlhausen.  These  claim  that  agita- 
tion also  educates,  and  they  have  used 
the  forces  of  eloquence  of  tongue  and 
pen,  of  merry  raillery  and  biting  sar- 
casm, in  the  intent  of  the  autonomous 
republic.  The  cartoons  of  Zislin,  in  the 
local  journal  Dur's  Elsass,  have  often 
been  most  suggestive.  Artistic  and 
forceful  is  the  brush  work  of  Walz.1 
The  point  of  view  of  the  active  na- 
1  Jean  Jacques  Walz  of  Colmar. 


tionalists  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Whether  our  aim  is  possible  or  not, 
that  is  not  our  concern.  It  is  our  right, 
and  so  it  becomes  our  duty  as  free  men 
to  speak.  We  look  to  the  future,  not 
to  the  compromises  of  to-day.  'The 
future  belongs  to  the  good  Lord,  not 
to  the  ugly  fellow  of  the  Pangermanist 
league.' 

'The  free  cities  of  the  empire  have 
tasted  freedom,  freedom  is  in  the 
blood.' 


A  SUIT  AGAINST  SCIENCE 


BY  HERBERT  RAVENEL  SASS 


To  say  that  humanity  owes  a  vast 
debt  to  science  is  but  to  repeat  what 
a  thousand  others  have  affirmed,  and 
what  all  men  know.  It  might  almost 
be  said  that  science  is  civilization;  and 
while  there  are  not  lacking  those  who 
maintain  that  the  more  civilized  we  be- 
come the  worse  we  grow,  all  such  are 
either  quibblers  juggling  with  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  or  persons,  who,  while 
they  are  doubtless  sincere  enough, 
have  fallen  victims  to  a  malady  of  the 
mind.  And  yet  in  one  respect  science 
deserves  our  censure  and  not  our 
praise;  in  one  matter  of  great  moment 
she  is  the  ally  of  error  and  not  of  truth; 
in  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  she  touches  and 
affects  human  life  her  influence  is  bad, 
not  good. 

In  order  to  perceive  this  fact  one 
does  not  have  to  be  either  wise  or 
learned:  one  need  only  be  honest  and 
ready  to  believe  the  evidence  of  his 


faculties.  And  perhaps  —  for  there  are 
thousands  who  have  suffered  by  it  — 
the  thing  is  all  the  clearer  because  it  is 
a  part  of  personal  experience.  There 
was  once  a  boy  who  reveled  in  the  won- 
der of  wild  nature.  Birds  and  beasts 
fascinated  him;  the  sea  was  a  fairyland 
because  of  the  fishes  in  it;  the  garden 
was  a  paradise  because  it  teemed  with 
all  sorts  of  life.  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  boyish  contemplation  of  these 
living  things  and  he  learned  a  good 
deal  about  them  —  not  very  much  in 
the  way  of  details,  perhaps,  but  much 
of  a  somewhat  vague  and  general  sort 
that  was,  in  spite  of  its  vagueness,  in- 
timate and  true.  After  a  while  the  boy 
went  to  college.  There  he  was  intro- 
duced to  a  science  called  biology  which 
was  described  to  him  as  the  science  of 
life;  and  during  the  next  four  years  he, 
in  common  with  many  of  his  fellow 
students,  —  some  because  the  subject 
interested  them,  others  because  it 
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ceived  of  the  living  things  of  the  world 
as  happy  rather  than  unhappy,  he  now 
thought  of  them  as  in  a  constant 
state  of  misery  and  fear.  They  were 
the  actors,  the  victims  in  this  terrible 
struggle  for  life  in  which  mercy  was  un- 
known; and  the  professor,  at  whose  feet 
he  had  sat  day  after  day,  had  made  the 
struggle  so  real,  had  impressed  on  him 
so  powerfully  its  cruelty  and  universal- 
ity, that  no  doubt  existed  in  his  mind 
concerning  the  effect  of  that  struggle 
upon  the  organisms  taking  part  in  it. 

This,  then,  was  the  boy's  new  con- 
ception of  nature  gained  from  science 
taught  to  him  during  those  four  years 
at  college.  Perhaps  he  did  not  at  that 
time  do  any  definite  or  careful  reason- 
ing about  the  matter.  Certainly  he  did 
not  at  that  time  realize  that  to  have 
such  a  conception  of  the  world  must 
darken  his  whole  philosophy  even  if  it 
did  not  dry  the  very  springs  of  religion 
itself.  He  merely  drew  —  more  or  less 
unconsciously  —  from  the  facts  which 
had  been  taught  to  him  a  natural  in- 
ference and  formed  a  logical  conclu- 
sion; and  the  sum  and  result  was  a  con- 
ception of  nature  which,  vague  as  it 
was  in  one  sense,  was  definite  enough 
in  another,  and  could  not  but  shape  his 
thought  and  affect  his  whole  view  of 
life. 

It  is  because  science  is  forming  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  other  young 
men  at  hundreds  of  other  colleges  this 
same  conception  of  nature  and  the 
world,  that  science  can  be  indicted  on 
the  charge  of  creating  and  dissemin- 
ating disastrous  error.  For  this  con- 
ception is  false  —  not  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  fact  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  but  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  effect  of  the  struggle  upon  the  living 
things  which  are  subject  to  it.  That  ef- 
fect is  not  what  the  boy  thought  it  was, 
not  what  thousands  of  other  young 
men  are  being  made  to  think  it  is.  Sci- 
ence has  been  showing  them  only  the 
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half  of  life,  and  consequently  has  been 
•  falsifying  their  vision  of  the  whole.  In 
all  our  colleges  to-day  the  same  lesson 
of  a  deadly,  merciless,  and  never-ceas- 
ing battle  is  taught  a  thousand  times 
until  our  minds  are  filled  with  the  trag- 
edy of  nature. 

Science  does  not  actually  lie  to  us  or 
purposely  lead  us  astray;  but,  obsess- 
ed by  her  great  discoveries  of  the  iron 
laws  of  the  animate  world,  she  devotes 
herself,  in  those  elementary  college 
courses  which  give  to  most  of  us  all 
the  science  that  we  are  ever  to  possess, 
wholly  to  teaching  these  laws  in  all 
their  cold  and  frightful  cruelty;  and 
so,  in  the  end,  we  are  led  to  look  upon 
nature  as  a  vast  charnel-house,  an>aw- 
ful  shambles  wherein  all  animate  cre- 
ation undergoes  constant  butchery  — 
wherein  misery  and  fear  must  ever 
reign  since  death  is  ever  imminent  and 
slaughter  never  ceases.  And  to  con- 
ceive of  nature  as  such  a  thing  as  this 
is  to  see  and  shudder  at  a  spectre  that 
has  no  real  existence. 

We  should  perceive  the  unreality  of 
this  spectre  if  we  were  able  to  use  our 
eyes,  and  were  confident  of  our  ability 
to  form  judgments  based  on  the  evi- 
dence of  our  own  faculties.  We  should 
perceive  that  the  world  of  animal  life  is 
a  happy  world  in  spite  of  all  the  suffer- 
ing that  it  contains  and  in  spite  of  the 
ceaseless  struggle  that  is  proceeding  in 
every  corner  of  it.  The  wood  resounds 
with  song:  the  river  ripples  merrily 
among  its  hills :  the  dragonflies,  darting 
here  and  there  above  the  millpond,  are 
watchful  but  not  cowering  in  dread. 
Through  all  the  varying  utterance  of 
nature  there  runs  a  note  of  good  cheer, 
of  complete  abandon,  of  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  moment.  There  is  not  in 
the  whole  catalogue  of  birds*  songs  a 
song  that  is  truly  sad,  nor  is  there  in  all 
the  thin  music  of  the  insect  population 
a  single  strain  that  tells  of  sorrow. 
Among  the  wild  children  of  nature 


there  is  no  such  thing  as  abiding  grief, 
no  such  thing  as  fear  of  the  future.  We 
hear  now  and  then  —  and  it  is  always 
a  more  or  less  doubtful  tale  —  of  a  dog 
that  pined  away  for  his  master;  but 
that  is  the  exception  which  proves  at 
least  the  first  half  of  the  rule.  It  is  a 
rule  which  observation  would  demon- 
strate at  once  if  that  false  conclusion, 
which  we  drew  from  science  and  for 
which  science  gave  us  no  alternative, 
were  not  a  poison  too  powerful  to  be 
overcome.  An  hour  spent  in  the  gar- 
den would  prove  it  as  absolutely  as  a 
lifetime  passed  in  the  woods. 

It  happened  one  December  day  that 
I  was  invited  to  go  upon  a  deer-hunt. 
Hunting  the  deer  is  a  favorite  sport  in 
lowland  South  Carolina,  where  vast 
areas  of  swamp-land  remain  unre- 
claimed by  man,  and  still  constitute 
an  asylum  for  wild  animals  and  those 
larger  and  rarer  birds  which  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  cultivated  and  thick- 
ly settled  portions  of  the  country.  This 
hunt  —  in  the  woods  of  Wappaoolah, 
one  of  those  old  and  historic  planta- 
tion estates  which  have  come  down 
through  many  decades  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  family  —  was  not  notably 
different  from  a  hundred  others.  I  was 
assigned  to  my  post,  or  *  stand/  in  the 
forest,  near  one  of  the  *  runs '  which  the 
deer  was  likely  to  take  when  it  was 
'jumped'  by  the  hounds,  and  the  other 
hunters  were  similarly  disposed  at 
other  points  in  the  woods.  Meantime 
the  '  drivers '  —  two  or  three  mounted 
men  —  set  off  with  the  dogs  to  beat 
those  portions  of  the  woods  where  the 
game  was  probably  lying. 

Before  long  I  heard  the  music  of  the 
hounds,  —  full  and  clear  and  wonder- 
fully sweet,  and  so  softened  by  distance 
that  at  first  it  was  pure  music  devoid 
of  any  note  of  menace.  Louder  it 
grew  and  still  louder,  until  in  a  lit- 
tle while  the  softness  of  it  was  gone 
and  it  had  become  a  furious  medley 
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of  anger,  hatred,  and  ferocity.  They 
were  coming,  baying  dogs  and  yelling 
horsemen,  sweeping  down  the  long  re- 
sounding aisles  of  the  woods,  close  in 
the  wake  of  the  quarry.  At  any  mo- 
ment a  slim,  dun-colored  wraith  might 
float  into  the  field  of  my  vision,  fleet  as 
the  wind,  graceful  beyond  description, 
quivering  with  fear,  or  —  if  it  were  an 
old  and  wily  buck  —  exulting  in  the 
oft-tried  speed  that  could  mock  at 
hound  and  horse.  A  minute,  two  min- 
utes of  suspense  —  a  long,  deep  sigh  of 
undisguised  relief.  The  chase  had  pass- 
ed me  by.  Deer  and  dogs  and  horse- 
men had  swept  on  to  the  left,  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  my  station,  but 
hidden  always  by  the  trees  and  the 
scattered  thickets  beneath  them.  Some 
other  hunter  might  get  a  shot;  but  for 
me  the  day's  *  sport'  was  ended. 

So  much  for  the  hunt.  I  had  amused 
myself  before  the  deer  was  jumped  by 
watching  the  small  wild  life  of  the 
forest  round  about  me.  The  trees 
and  bushes  were  alive  with  birds  — 
cardinals,  towhees,  myrtle  and  pine 
warblers,  goldfinches,  chickadees,  tit- 
mice, kinglets,  white-throated  sparrows 
and  white-breasted  nuthatches;  and 
though,  even  in  this  land  of  winter  sun- 
shine, December  is  not  a  month  of 
song,  the  call  notes  of  all  these,  inter- 
mingled with  one  another  and  punctu- 
ated now  and  then  by  the  rat-tat-tat  of 
a  downy  woodpecker  or  the  bark  of  a 
gray  squirrel,  made  a  pleasant  and 
cheery  conversation  in  the  wood.  Then 
came  the  noise  of  the  pack;  and  as  the 
clamor  grew  louder  and  louder,  I  be- 
came aware  that  all  movement  had 
ceased  in  the  copses  around  me  and  that 
the  voices  of  the  birds  were  hushed. 
When  the  chase  had  passed  on  and  the 
baying  of  the  dogs  had  been  softened 
again  by  distance,  I  stood  in  a  silent 
and  empty  forest.  Nowhere  was  there 
a  sign  of  life.  The  transformation  was 
complete;  the  effect  almost  uncanny; 
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and  I  had  begun  to  regret  that  the  chase 
had  come  my  way,  when  suddenly  a 
ruby-crowned  kinglet  on  an  oak- twig 
above  my  head  began  to  scold.  In  a 
moment  a  towhee  answered  with  his 
contralto  call  from  the  heart  of  a  cas- 
sena  thicket;  and  at  once,  as  if  at  a  sig- 
nal, the  wood  came  to  life  again.  The 
shadow  of  fear  was  gone.  Two  minutes 
ago  the  forest  folk  had  listened  in  awe 
and  dread  to  the  cries  of  the  blood- 
thirsty pack;  but  now  it  was  as  though 
the  peace  of  the  woods  had  never  been 
disturbed. 

This  was  no  unusual  or  mysterious 
phenomenon.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
a  very  simple  happening  of  a  kind  that 
anyone  may  observe.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  as  I  pondered  it  there  at 
the  foot  of  my  oak,  it  seemed  to  me  a 
wonderful  and  memorable  event.  It 
caused  me  to  become  aware  all  at  once 
of  something  which  I  recognized  in- 
stantly as  of  transcendent  importance 
to  me  —  something  of  which,  perhaps, 
I  had  been  dimly  aware  for  a  long  time, 
but  which  never  before  had  taken  de- 
finite shape  in  my  mind  —  something, 
moreover,  which  I  knew  must  bring 
about  a  complete  change  in  my  whole 
philosophy  of  life  —  something  which 
went  even  further  and  touched  the 
springs  of  religion  itself.  And  this  great 
thing  which  on  that  day  crystallized  in 
my  mind  as  a  clear-cut  and  tremendous 
truth  was  this,  —  that  all  nature  is 
abrim  with  happiness,  happiness  tri- 
umphant over  terrifically  cruel  law. 

The  wild  things  are  creatures  of  the 
moment.  They  live  exclusively  in  the 
present.  For  them  there  is  neither  past 
nor  future,  and  so  there  can  be  no  re- 
gret for  what  has  happened  or  fore- 
boding of  what  may  some  time  come  to 
pass.  There  is  present  pain,  of  course, 
and  there  is  present  fear;  but  both  are 
evanescent.  When  the  immediate  cause 
is  removed,  they  vanish  and  there  is 
no  realization  that  they  may  return. 
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It  is  true  that  the  wild  things  live 
in  constant  danger,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  they  live  in  constant  terror.  The 
operation  of  those  unchanging  natural 
laws  which  science  writes  out  with  her 
cold  deliberate  finger  cannot  be  denied, 
nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  they  are 
not  as  cruel  as  death  itself.  We  cannot 
blind  ourselves  to  the  slaughter  which 
results  from  the  struggle  for  existence. 
But  the  great  truth  is  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  slaughter  and  of  all  the  pain 
through  which  nature  works  to  some 
far-off  and  undiscoverable  end,  the  liv- 
ing creatures  of  the  earth  —  helpless 
though  they  be  in  the  grip  of  immuta- 
ble law  —  are  happy. 

*  There  are  moments,'  said  Steven- 
son, expressing  another  but  somewhat 
similar  thought,  'when  the  mind  re- 
fuses to  be  satisfied  with  evolution,  and 
demands  a  ruddier  presentation  of  the 
sum  of  man's  experience.'  And  so  long 
as  the  evolutionist  teaches  only  the 
half  of  evolution,  so  long  will  he  fail 
to  satisfy  the  mind.  Teach  us,  by  all 
means,  the  inexorable,  immutable  laws; 
show  us,  by  all  means,  the  merciless 
battle  for  existence;  but,  for  pity's 
sake,  do  not  leave  us  then  to  form  our 
judgment  of  the  world.  Take  us  a  little 
further  along  the  road  of  knowledge. 
Give  us  more  of  the  facts  in  the  case 
before  bidding  us  go  build  our  theory 
of  life. 

And  you  yourself,  Professor  Wise- 
man, get  you  out  of  doors.  Let  be  your 
books  and  lock  the  laboratory  behind 
you  for  a  little  while.  Empty  your 
brain  of  facts  so  that  there  may  be 
room  for  a  few  new  ones.  Forget  for 
an  hour  even  the  best  and  most  firmly 
established  of  your  theories  so  that 
you  may  not  be  tempted  to  interpret 
falsely  what  you  see.  Listen  to  the 
flicker  as  he  laughs  heartily  in  the 
distance.  Watch  the  slim  gray  mock- 
ingbirds as  they  play  hide-and-seek  in 
the  grove.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  am- 


ber-colored butterflies  flitting  careless- 
ly from  flower  to  flower.  Ah,  but  there 
comes  a  kingbird  and  he  crushes  one  of 
the  butterflies  in  his  bill.  And  you, 
Professor  Wiseman,  will  now  nod  your 
head  sagely  and  recognize  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  deadly  struggle  for  life.  You 
will  use  the  incident  next  day  in  your 
class  as  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  bloody  war  of  nature.  See  to  it, 
then,  that  you  do  not  lead  those  young 
men  astray.  Be  careful  that  you  do  not 
give  them  a  false  idea  of  what  you  saw 
when  you  left  your  books  and  your  dis- 
secting table  for  an  hour  and,  contrary 
to  your  custom,  went  out  into  the  liv- 
ing world.  When  you  tell  them  about 
the  butterfly  that  met  death,  see  to 
it  that  you  tell  them  also  about  the 
hundred  others  that  went  on  sipping 
honey  in  all  delight  of  life,  and  about 
the  flicker  laughing  in  the  distance  and 
the  happy  mockingbirds  flitting  about 
the  grove. 

But  no,  you  will  not.  The  one  trag- 
edy that  you  witnessed  upon  this  brief 
excursion  is  of  more  importance  in 
your  mind  than  all  the  numberless  lit- 
tle comedies  that  you  saw.  It  illustrat- 
ed a  natural  law  which  it  has  long  been 
your  business  to  teach,  whereas  the 
comedies  illustrated  no  law  which  you 
have  ever  seen  stated  in  the  science 
books.  And  so  you  will  tell  those  young 
men  that  you  could  not  spend  a  single 
hour  with  nature  without  seeing  the 
death-dealing  struggle  going  on  before 
your  eyes:  and  you  will  tell  them  not 
one  word  of  all  the  happiness  and  en- 
joyment, of  the  sunshine  and  singing, 
of  the  careless  play  of  the  mocking- 
birds, of  the  beauty  of  the  butterflies, 
or  the  sweetness  of  the  nectar  that 
they  drank.  And  your  listeners,  believ- 
ing you  to  be  a  man  of  clear  and  com- 
prehensive vision  (for  are  you  not  the 
author  of  a  standard  treatise  on  hered- 
ity and  a  four-hundred-page  mono- 
graph on  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
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nematode  worms?),  will  be  properly 
impressed;  and  from  much  repetition 
of  such  teachings  they  will  presently 
see  nature  as  one  vast  tragedy.  Upon 
your  head,  then,  will  be  the  blame  if 
they  build  for  themselves  dark  theories 
of  life,  as  deadly  to  the  spirit  as  they 
are  contrary  to  the  facts.  Some  of 
them,  after  they  have  passed  from 
under  your  influence,  will  discover  for 
themselves  the  fallacy  to  which  your 
teachings  gave  birth.  But  others  will 
never  rid  themselves  of  the  poison 
which  has  taken  away  their  sight;  these 
you  will  have  blinded  forever. 

It  is  not  to  the  teachers  of  science  or 
to  the  savants  that  one  must  look  for 
testimony  concerning  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  charge  here  preferred.  It 
is  the  young  men  fresh  from  college 
who,  as  the  actual  sufferers,  must  go 
upon  the  witness-stand.  From  some  of 
these  no  evidence  of  any  sort  will  be 
forthcoming;  for  in  the  cases  of  some, 
perhaps  the  majority,  the  science  which 
they  learned  in  college  became  so  much 
dead  lumber  in  their  minds,  to  be  for- 
gotten absolutely,  or,  at  least,  to  be- 
come the  basis  for  nothing  in  the  way 
of  meditation.  There  are  others,  how- 
ever,— and  their  number  is  not  incon- 
siderable, —  upon  whose  minds  the 
teachings  of  evolution,  administered 


during  college  days,  exert  a  powerful 
and  lasting  influence.  If  a  poll  of  these 
were  taken,  I  believe  that  their  testi- 
mony would  sustain  this  suit  against 
science  as  it  makes  itself  known  to 
most  of  us,  against  science  as  it  is 
taught  in  its  more  elementary  college 
courses  —  which,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member, are  the  only  science  courses 
taken  by  a  majority  of  students,  the 
only  science  courses  taken  by  all  those 
who  do  not  specialize  in  science  and 
pursue  advanced  postgraduate  studies 
at  a  university. 

I  believe  that  these  witnesses  would 
affirm  that  they,  too,  were  led  by  those 
teachings  of  science  to  form  the  same 
false  conception  that  was  formed  in  the 
mind  of  the  boy  whose  experience  I 
have  in  part  outlined,.  And,  in  all  like- 
lihood, introspection  would  lead  some 
of  them  to  go  further  and  declare  that 
whatever  doubts  they  might  have  en- 
tertained concerning  the  existence  of  a 
benevolent  God  or  First  Cause  were 
due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  reconcile  the  idea  of  a  bene- 
ficent Creator  with  this  conception  of 
a  creation  in  which  wretchedness  was 
the  common  estate  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  sentient  things  brought  into 
being  by  that  Creator  to  inhabit  this 
tiny  particle  of  his  infinite  universe. 
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THE  old  rite  of  spring  house-cleaning 
is,  I  am  told,  falling  into  disuse,  with 
the  new  improvements  in  household 
machinery.  I  can  but  regret  its  pass- 
ing, for  it  would  seem  to  have  both 
practical  and  symbolic  value,  allying 
itself  with  other  spring  observances 
which  celebrate  casting  off  the  husks 
of  the  old,  the  coming  of  new  life,  the 
earth  and  human  beings  wakening  to- 
gether to  a  fresh  mood  of  hope  and  of 
vigor.  Such  were  the  Demeter  festivals 
in  the  south;  in  the  north,  those  of  the 
ancient  pagan  May  Day,  with  their 
dances  and  fresh  garlands;  and  other 
half-religious  ceremonies  which  go  back 
to  the  dawn  of  time. 

Here,  in  our  quiet  village,  we  hold  to 
this  grand  spring  purification,  as  we 
do  to  other  old  usages,  in  part  spec- 
tators, in  part  actors  therein,  constant- 
ly stirred  to  meditation,  quickened  in 
memory.  There  are  fingers  astir  in  cor- 
ners long  untouched;  there  are  shad- 
owy cobwebs  swept  away.  It  is  a  fine 
sight  to  see,  all  down  the  street,  on 
the  green  lawns,  rugs  being  beaten, 
cushions  shaken;  windows  are  being 
washed;  soap-suds  are  applied  to  the 
lintels  of  the  doorways  with  almost 
sacerdotal  fervor.  Out  on  long  lines 
hang  many  garments  airing  in  the 
sweet  April  sunshine;  dusty  things 
share  for  a  time  the  life  of  fresh  grow- 
ing grass.  The  carpet-beating  man  is 
in  constant  requisition;  he  knows  him- 
self the  most  important  personage  in 
town,  and  wears  his  brief  glory  with  a 
not  unkingly  air.  There  is  great  rivalry 
in  regard  to  the  scrub-women,  who 
have  inherited,  if  not  all  the  joyousness 
of  their  dancing  predecessors,  singing 
in  the  spring,  at  least  some  of  their 
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activity.  The  painters  are  all  too  few, 
but  busy  on  every  side;  there  are  green 
or  brown  smudges  on  passing  noses. 
Our  suspense  is  deep  in  regard  to  the 
color  of  paint  in  buckets  into  which 
brushes  are  constantly  dipped,  for  the 
matter  is  of  great  moment.  Heaven 
grant  that  no  mistaken  blues,  or  sul- 
phurous yellows,  or  unholy  magenta 
shades  emerge  to  buffet  our  spirits  dur- 
ing the  coming  year!  Kalsominers 
with  their  pallid  pails  go  past  in  spotted 
white,  like  Pierrots  suddenly  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  life  and 
its  burdens. 

Everywhere  is  stir,  motion,  life,  —  it 
may  be  only  the  quick  motion  of  feet 
escaping  from  the  stream  of  warm 
water,  which  trickles  by  mistake  down 
the  front  path;  pulses  go  more  rapidly, 
as  fingers  fly;  wholesome  excitement 
reigns.  Through  it  all,  one  sees  the 
satisfied  faces  of  householders,  as  of 
those  who  have  attained;  and  the  wist- 
ful faces  of  domestic  animals,  astray 
in  a  world  whose  ideals  are  beyond 
their  reach. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  unaware  of  mod- 
ern devices,  which  keep  this  constant 
cleansing  of  the  human  habitation  go- 
ing on  imperceptibly  and  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  the  annual  or  semi-an- 
nual upheaval.  We  are  aware  of  them, 
and  we  use  them,  but  gingerly,  and 
with  full  knowledge  of  their  limita- 
tions. The  past  has  given  us  a  stand- 
ard which  we  refuse  to  forget  as  we  face 
the  new.  Our  mistrust  is  deepened  by 
a  belief  that  it  is  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  in  mind,  spirit,  and  estate 
who  are  the  staunchest  upholders  of 
the  newest  inventions.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  my  brief  visit  to  the  ash-man's 
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home,  where  I  found  *  himself  and 
'herself  sitting  at  leisure  in  one  of  the 
two  rooms  of  their  cabin,  surrounded 
by  their  entire  possessions.  All  their 
bottles,  dishes,  cooking  utensils  stood 
about  them  on  their  unclean  floor, 
amid  random  piles  of  dirt.  Their  faces 
wore  an  air  of  pleased  expectancy; 
they  were  waiting,  they  said,  for  the 
vacuum  cleaner.  Vacuum  cleaner,  in- 
deed! Nothing  but  yellow  soap  and 
hot,  hot  water  and  sapolio  could  have 
made  that  room  fit  for  human  habita- 
tion. 

This  memory  is  one  of  the  many  rea- 
sons why  I  pin  a  towel  about  my  head 
and  dust  my  beloved  books  myself, 
fingering  them  anxiously  to  see  if  aught 
in  leaf  or  binding  has  come  to  harm. 
The  word  vacuum  is  unthinkable  in 
connection  with  any  one  of  them,  I 
sometimes  think,  as  the  opened  page 
perhaps  betrays  me,  and  I  sit  down, 
in  all  the  confusion,  to  joy  and  brief 
oblivion. 

There  is  dead  monotony  about  these 
new  housekeeping  ways,  each  week  the 
same  process,  mechanical,  perfunctory. 
There  is  no  rhythm  of  ebb  and  flow, 
no  grand  tidal  wave  of  energy  and  feel- 
ing that  seeks  to  accomplish  the  im- 
possible, and  succeeds  in  accomplish- 
ing the  improbable.  Where  is  gone  that 
swelling  aspiration  of  old  days,  that 
inner  assurance  that,  were  all  made 
perfect  once  in  order  and  cleanliness, 
no  disorder  could  ever  again  prevail? 
Some  such  mood  of  high  spiritual  ad- 
venture was  surely  Thoreau's  when  he 
wrote,  — 

'The  life  in  us  is  like  the  water  in  the 
river.  It  may  rise  this  year  higher  than 
man  has  ever  known  it,  and  flood  the 
parched  uplands;  even  this  may  be  the 
eventful  year  that  will  drown  out  all 
our  muskrats.' 

Back  of  each  of  these  old  fashioned 
household  earthquakes  was  some  grand 
effort  of  the  human  will,  a  resolution, 


a  sense  of  great  deeds  to  be  performed. 
Ultimate  and  utter  confusion  evoked 
the  energy  of  the  human  spirit,  which 
rose  successfully  to  meet  it.  Order 
came  out  of  disorder,  the  splendid  tri- 
umph of  cosmos  dawning  on  chaos, 
a  far-off  quiver  of  that  magnificent, 
burning  mood  of  the  Creator,  —  'Let 
there  be  light!'  Such  a  crisis  is  a  test 
of  your  part  in  the  final  order.  A  world 
is  in  ruins  at  your  feet :  show  what  you 
can  do.  Mental  collectedness,  single- 
ness of  aim,  steadiness  of  purpose,  are 
imperative.  The  grand,  artistic  prin- 
ciple of  choice,  of  selection,  must  reign, 
—  that  principle  which  makes  art,  art, 
and  literature,  literature,  the  power 
of  discerning  the  essential, — it  is  your 
test!  Box  and  chest  are  to  be  gone 
over,  with  that  persistent  problem  of 
life  and  of  philosophy  before  you, — 
what  is  to  be  discarded,  what  is  to  be 
kept? 

Roused  by  the  suffering  of  a  friend 
who  recently,  for  her  sins,  inherited  a 
New  England  house  from  which  nothing 
had  been  thrown  away  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  I  bestir  myself.  I  must 
not  leave  all  this  miscellany,  intellect- 
ual and  other,  —  for  there  are  boxes 
of  old  papers  as  well  as  trunks  of  cloth- 
ing, —  to  my  unfortunate  heirs.  Which 
bundles  of  silk  or  of  serge,  which  rolls 
of  muslin  are  to  be  kept,  as  perhaps 
serving  some  yet  undiscovered  purpose 
in  the  renewed  life?  Those  left-over 
rolls  of  a  beloved  wall-paper  which  cov- 
ered our  living-room  walls  in  past  hap- 
py days,  —  how  can  I  throw  them 
away  without  throwing  away  some- 
thing of  that  life  which  they  recall? 
Which  of  the  treasured,  flawed,  deli- 
cate dishes  may  still  remain,  not  for 
use  but  for  remembering,  upon  our 
shelves?  Which  are  to  go,  as  fragment- 
ary as  ourselves,  into  the  ash-barrel,  to 
await  the  test,  the  crucible,  the  resur- 
rection in  some  form  into  a  part  of  life 
again? 
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There  are  garments  well-nigh  sacred, 
seeming  not  of  mere  cloth,  garments 
which,  more  than  most  treasured  things, 
have  the  power  of  poignantly  stirring 
the  memory,  bringing  the  wearer  before 
us,  quick,  alive  in  look  and  in  gesture. 
One  may  give  them  away,  but  with 
a  struggle:  my  grandfather's  old-fash- 
ioned, broadcloth,  Presbyterian  'man- 
tle '  ill  beseems  the  pagan  graybeard  of 
the  slums;  the  quaint  children's  gar- 
ments, preserved  in  the  mysterious  old 
green  chest  full  of  subtle  fragrances, 
—  secret  place  of  hid  treasures  whose 
depths  even  house-cleaning  dared  not 
disturb,  —  would  be  but  scorned  by 
the  little  aliens  who  yearn  for  the  latest 
styles. 

One  can  decide  the  great  things  of 
life,  after  sufficient  deliberation;  one 
has  to!  There  are  destinies  to  face, 
grave  reasons  to  be  weighed  for  going 
or  staying,  for  saying  yes  or  no.  The 
balance,  in  time,  slowly  and  reasonably 
tips  this  way  or  that;  but  how  shall 
one  decide  whether  to  keep  or  to  burn 
the  little  treasures, — the  half  curl,  the 
old  picture,  the  package  of  letters 
tied  by  a  cord  which,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, will  never  be  undone?  And  yet,  to 
see  them  vanish  in  flakes  of  gray  ash, 
so  that  they  never  could  be  read,  would 
be  hard.  Here 'is  the  best  of  one's 
mettle,  the  measure  of  one's  power  of 
decision. 

What  accidents,  discoveries,  what 
precious  bits  of  drift  upon  that  flowing 
tide  of  spring  time!  I  too  have  come 
upon  exceeding  treasure,  have  come 
suddenly,  and  with  holding  of  the 
breath.  Never  old  wills,  —  such  vul- 
gar happenings  are  relegated  rightly  to 
paper-covered  fiction.  As  all  real  treas- 
ures are  treasures  of  the  spirit,  one 
digs  deep,  deep  in  the  hoard  of  the  past 
for  other  values.  A  line,  a  sentence 
in  familiar  handwriting  upon  a  yellow- 
ing scrap  of  paper  may  show  a  depth 
of  soul  undiscovered  before  in  some 


one  loved.  I  have  known  reconciliation 
to  take  place  between  long-estranged 
friends  when  a  forgotten  flake  of  paper 
brought  back  an  old  mood  of  faith  and 
trust. 

A  single  house-cleaning  may  bring 
your  priest-like  youth  to  minister  to 
your  relaxing  middle  age,  in  the  redis- 
covery of  some  written  witness  to  what 
you  once  were.  Far,  far  along  the  dus- 
ty road,  —  it  may  be  even  meditating 
retreat,  —  you  meet  your  old  self  face 
to  face,  the  morning  sunlight  on  its 
forehead,  in  the  freshness,  vigor,  hope 
of  youth.  The  inspired,  accusing  eyes, 
the  sense  of  being  able  to  do  all,  — 
from  such  an  encounter  you  turn  again, 
shamefaced,  to  the  onward  track,  be- 
cause one,  it  may  be  sole  survivor  of 
that  past,  expects  something  of  you. 
The  old,  impassioned  resolve,  brought 
back  by  a  few  written  words,  pierces 
your  very  breast.  Husk  by  husk  your 
later  self  is  stripped  away,  and  the  real 
you,  in  all  the  simplicity  of  high  intent, 
released  from  the  mood  of  discourage- 
ment and  failure,  is  ready  to  start 
again. 

Again  that  wholesome  sound  of 
scrubbing,  of  running  water,  that  chill 
atmosphere  of  fresh  whitewash,  some- 
thing half  way  between  the  world  of 
the  living  and  that  of  the  dead,  recall- 
ing, by  some  trick  of  odor,  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome  with  their  cool  damp- 
ness, and,  inevitably,  their  hint  of  new 
and  fairer  life,  —  the  undying  hope 
of  immortality  written  in  symbols 
there. 

Again,  old  memories  associate  this 
new  freshness  with  the  breath  of  deli- 
cate wild  flowers  abroad  in  the  house, 
and  lilies  of  the  valley  whose  fragrance 
stole  long  ago  across  chill  May  days  of 
household  lustration.  This  is  the  time 
of  the  quickening  of  all  things,  of  cast- 
ing off  the  old,  of  the  building  of  the 
nests,  and  all  other  sweet  spring  sights 
and  sounds.  We  share  this  mood  of 
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spring  in  the  joy  of  renewal ;  here  is  the 
perpetual  youth  of  the  race! 

I  fancy  that  this  spring  house-clean- 
ing has  in  it  something  of  the  poten- 
cy of  the  confessional  in  the  laying 
bare  of  old,  sad  secrets,  and  the  ensu- 
ing sense  of  sudden  lightness,  —  I  speak 
only  from  imagination,  for  I  have  nev- 
er been  to  the  confessional;  I  some- 
times wish  I  had !  —  of  having  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  of  being  even  with 
life,  of  shaking  off  forever  the  dust  of 
the  past. 


Then,  the  peace  of  the  after-mo- 
ments, when  all  is  sweet,  clean,  pre- 
pared; Utopian  moments,  too  perfect 
to  last,  —  surely  these  are  a  foretaste 
of  perfectness  to  come,  if  the  hopes 
of  the  highest  hearted  among  us  are 
granted,  full  of  new  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  old  things,  with  the  ugly  and  out- 
worn cast- away.  Earth's  utmost  has 
been  done,  in  the  purifying  fires  and 
the  cleansing  that  has  searched  all 
corners,  —  as  cleansing  griefs  have  left 
the  spirit  prepared  and  ready. 
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WASTING  ETERNITY 

*YES,  sir!'  said  a  tourist  who  was 
trying  to  impress  me,  *  Yes,  sir!  we  have 
five  hours  difference  between  Boston 
and  San  Francisco.  Five  different  kinds 
of  time  in  one  country!' 

'Ah,  well,'  said  I,  passing  him  the 
conventional  tablespoonful  of  coffee- 
mud,  'ah,  well!  But  in  this  one  city  of 
Jerusalem  we  have  four  different  kinds 
of  time,  and  four  different  kinds  of 
calendars.  You  must  come  to  the  East 
to  learn  about  time.  We  have  so  many 
kinds  we  have  to  specify  which  we're 
talking  about,  and  we  have  so  much  of 
it  we  can  afford  to  be  extravagant.  If 
it  could  be  bottled  and  shipped  to  rush- 
ing America,  we  should  have  the  most 
valuable  export-trade  in  the  world.  But 
like  Oriental  perfumes,  Oriental  time 
loses  its  virtues  away  from  home.' 

The  tourist  gasped,  and  tried  to  chew 
his  coffee.  He  was  one  of  those  to  whom 
time  is  no  more  than  money.  To  the 
Oriental,  time  is  eternity.  We  never 
hear  of  wasting  eternity,  —  how  can 


one  waste  the  inexhaustible?  Wasting 
eternity  would  be  like  wasting  sea- 
water  in  mid-ocean.  Only  an  Occiden- 
tal can  waste  time  or  money. 

The  hours  in  Jerusalem  are  measured 
by  the  tall,  white  clock-tower  which 
crowns  the  gray  wall  by  the  Jaffa  Gate 
with  the  same  fitness  with  which  a  tall, 
silk  hat  would  crown  a  gray-haired  Bed- 
ouin. The  clock  in  the  tower  has  four 
faces  and  two  times,  —  Christian  and 
Moslem.  What  the  Jews  go  by,  I  do  not 
know.  It  may  be  that  they  split  the 
difference. 

Moslem  time  is  very  simple.  At  sun- 
set it  is  six  o'clock;  that  is  all;  and  if 
it  is  cloudy  for  a  week,  the  clocks  are 
several  minutes  out  of  the  way. 

Christian  time  is  much  more  com- 
plicated, say  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  Cer- 
tain Latin  Fathers  have  charge  of  it, 
and  sometimes  there  is  no  correct  time 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  city.  One 
Christmas  morning  I  started  for  church 
down  on  Mount  Zion,  a  mile  away. 
Looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  it  was 
five  minutes  of  ten,  and  rather  than  be 
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late,  I  turned  into  a  neighboring  chapel 
which  began  at  the  same  hour.  I  en- 
tered softly,  and  lo,  the  auditorium 
was  empty,  save  for  the  organist,  prac- 
ticing glad  Christmas  hymns.  And  the 
clock  said  nine-thirty.  I  compared  it 
with  my  watch,  and  decided  that  the 
latter  had  gained  thirty  minutes  over 
night.  But  the  organist  helped  my  be- 
wildered mind. 

'Our  time  must  have  been  wrong 
for  several  weeks/  he  explained  grave- 
ly, 'but  we  did  not  know  it  till  yester- 
day, when  the  Fathers  found  out  that 
they  were  half  an  hour  ahead.  Then 
they  set  the  clock  back.  Your  watch 
is  all  right  for  yesterday's  time,  but 
not  for  to-day's.' 

As  I  turned  toward  the  church  on 
Mount  Zion,  I  thought  of  Mark  Twain's 
friend  who  tried  in  vain  to  regulate  his 
watch  by  the  ship's  clock. 

Moreover,  in  Jerusalem,  town-time 
and  train-time  are  different,  forty  min- 
utes different,  and  both  are  variable. 
Train  officials  say  the  train  leaves  for 
Jaffa  at  6:40  in  the  morning;  but  6:40 
by  train- time  is  7:20  by  town- time. 
One  morning  when  we  were  starting 
for  Egypt,  we  ordered  our  carriage  for 
seven  o'clock.  Arriving  at  the  station 
at  7:15,  we  found  the  train  gone,  and 
the  station  empty.  At  last  we  routed 
out  an  official. 

*  Where's  the  train?'  we  demanded. 
*Gone,  messieurs!' 

*  Gone!  You  've  changed  the  hour  of 
the  train,  then?' 

'Non,  non,  messieurs!  The  train 
leaves  at  the  same  hour  as  always,  but 
the  time  has  changed.  Yesterday  6:40 
train-time  was  7:20  town- time.  To- 
day 6:40  train-time  is  7  town- time. 
No,  no,'  and  he  smiled  patronizingly, 
'the  train  always  leaves  at  the  same 
hour,  our  trains  never  change,  —  it  is 
the  time  that  alters  itself,  not  the  train, 
messieurs ! ' 

We  sought  the  telegraph  office. 


'To  the  Hapag  agent  in  Jaffa,'  we 
dictated.  'Missed  train.  Cancel  pass- 
age on  boat  for  Egypt.  Wire  date  of 
next  sailing  to  Port  Said.'  This  was 
turned  into  flowery  Turkish  and  sent. 
A  reply  came  soon. 

'  Plenty  of  time.  Your  boat  will  wait 
till  to-morrow  afternoon,  for  the  water 
is  so  rough  she  cannot  land  her  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  to-day.  Plenty  of 
time,  if  you  take  the  train  to-morrow.' 

But  there  are  disadvantages.  For 
instance,  if  you  give  an  afternoon  tea 
in  Jerusalem,  and  invite  Moslem  ladies, 
instead  of  arriving  at  the  hour  assigned, 
some  of  them  are  sure  to  come  before 
luncheon.  Then  you  or  some  woman 
of  your  household  must  occupy  that 
sofa  opposite  the  door.  For  the  Pasha's 
wife  will  probably  arrive  late,  and,  if 
she  comes  and  finds  the  most  honor- 
able seat  taken,  -r-  and  no  power  on 
earth  short  of  dynamite  will  dislodge 
native  occupants,  —  she  will  have  to 
find  a  less  honorable  place,  and  you  will 
have  insulted  her.  But  no  one  thinks 
of  the  morning  you  have  wasted  try- 
ing to  spread  yourself  over  that  large 
sofa. 

Thus  an  hour  of  Jerusalem  is  as  a 
drop  in  the  Sea  of  Eternity.  It  does 
not  count. 

'Wasting  their  time!'  I  said  to  Abu 
Selim,  as  I  bargained  with  him  over 
a  rare  rug,  and  pointed  to  two  sturdy 
porters  dozing  under  the  shadow  of  his 
awning.  'Wasting  their  time!' 

Abu  Selim  looked  at  me  in  amaze- 
ment. 

'How  can  we  waste  time?'  said  he. 
'For  time  has  no  beginning,  neither 
has  time  an  end.'  And  he  puffed  at  his 
nargileh,  and  sipped  his  coffee,  while 
between  us  lay  the  rug. 

Past  the  open  front  of  his  shop  drifted 
the  endless  stream  of  leisurely  Arabs, 
breathless  tourists,  begging  children,  la- 
den donkeys.  'See,'  he  said,  and  point- 
ed to  the  throng,  moving  like  a  steady 
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river.  'It  was  so  in  my  father's  day, 
some  hastened,  some  lingered,  some 
watched.  It  will  be  so  all  my  days,  and 
all  my  sons',  —  there  is  no  real  change. 
All  time  is  ours,  the  gift  of  Allah  the 
Merciful.  How  then  can  we  waste 
time?' 

ETHER 

THE  most  provoking  part  was  that, 
whatever  effort  I  might  make  to  en- 
lighten the  nurse  (a  kind  young  crea- 
true,  handsome,  like  some  gracious 
Ceres  in  spotless  linen),  the  sound  com- 
ing from  my  stiff  lips  was  not  rational 
articulation  but  a  groan,  —  rhythmic, 
quite  foolish,  uncontrollable. 

Even  after  ether  one  has  one's  little 
vanities.  Mine  had  been  to  avoid  silly 
noises;  nevertheless  speech  seemed  a 
duty.  Not  only  must  any  intelligent 
Ceres  feel  a  natural  interest,  but  it 
would  also  be  useful  for  her  to  know. 
Nursing  —  education  —  literature ! 
Surely  these  three  touch  somewhere; 
but  the  link?  It  eluded  me.  Montes- 
sori,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Rousseau. 
I'd  mislaid  someone  in  the  sequence, 
someone  important. 

*  W-i-n-d-e-r,  .  .  .  now  go  out  and 
wash  it '  (or  words  to  the  sam?  effect) . 
Who  said  that?  Why  of  course!  Mr. 
Squeers!  Montessori  at  its  most  log- 
ical. What  I  wanted  to  tell  the  nurse 
was  that  a  droll  essay  could  be  written, 
with  nearly  a  century's  skip  from 
Dotheboys  Hall  to  a  tranquil  Roman 
convent,  where  the  White  Sisters  gov- 
ern a  houseful  of  girl  orphans.  Think 
if  Dickens  could  only  see  the  plump, 
self-righteous  babies  lay  their  own  Lil- 
liput  dinner-table,  giving  a  swish  and 
swing  of  pinafores  fairly  sinful  with 
pride  of  accomplishment. 

But  the  essay  fell  apart.  We  may  n't 
do  it  nowadays,  because  of  those  little 
boys  who  died  in  Yorkshire.  Dickens 
might.  He  could  put  Wackford  and 
Fanny  on  one  page  with  those  piteous 


miseries  on  the  next  and  never  offend 
your  taste  or  feeling;  far  from  it!  But 
by  his  very  intensifying  of  human 
sympathies  he  made  it  impossible  for 
us  to  mix  humor  and  agony. 

'How  queerly  some  people  seem  to 
snuff  out  their  own  candles!'  I  tried 
to  say;  but  Ceres  laid  a  cool  something 
on  my  forehead.  She  did  n't  under- 
stand. To  convince  her  that  there  was 
no  delirium,  I  persisted:  'Think  of 
Richardson.  He  made  people  so  nice 
by  his  gospel  of  purity  that  the  next 
generation  grew  too  delicate  to  read 
him,  and  Dickens 's  drolleries  have 
taught  us  to  be  so  tender-hearted  that 
we  can't  put  much  fun  into  any  cru- 
sade against  cruelty,  yet  his  crusade 
had  more  strength  than  any  of  ours.' 

What  had  I  been  reading?  Such 
quaint  books  follow  one  to  hospitals. 
Fancy  Ellen  Key's  Love  and  Marriage. 
So  remote  from  any  practical  issue 
when  you  're  lying  prone.  '  Sound  as  a 
dollar  you  '11  be,'  the  doctor  says.  How 
my  mind  flutters  off!  A  dollar  with  a 
hole  in  it  seems  apter,  but  why  argue? 
And  Ellen  Key  a  spinster  too,  so  where 
does  it  come  in  for  her  and  me?  True, 
none  but  single  ladies  write  these  books 
frankly.  The  married  ones  won't. 
There  's  a  freemasonry  that  prevents 
them.  Even  Marcel  Prevost  knew 
that.  You  remember  the  little  bride's 
letter? 

Before  they  whisked  me  off  for  an- 
other and  more  odious  bout,  I  meant 
to  collect  a  fitter  library,  but  somehow 
Ibsen  pursued  me;  one  is  always  hur- 
ried at  the  last.  Then  for  the  tiresome 
iteration  —  stretcher,  toilette  de  guillo- 
tine, piqure,  the  bandage  over  one's 
eyes,  the  smothering  cone,  and  the 
queer  flight  to  the  verge  of  eternity, 
that  promise  of  all  knowledge  which 
ether  gives,  and  balks  you  of.  On  the 
actual  brink  of  vibrating  with  the  very 
rhythm  of  life,  you  merely  come  to, 
into  a  blare  of  pain. 
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How  quiet  and  kind  those  dim  fig- 
ures are;  considerate,  like  the  saints 
about  an  entombment.  But  this  time, 
instead  of  discoursing  on  Montessori, 
I  so  wanted  to  tell  Ceres  —  tender- 
handed  Ceres  —  that  the  whole  trouble 
lay  with  a  devil  from  some  primitive 
painting  far  away  in  Umbria.  An  alert 
devil,  prick-eared,  carrying  a  gallant 
tail.  One!  A  legion  of  them  tossing  my 
poor  body  on  hot  pitchforks.  How 
the  stabs  hurt!  What  sin  is  being 
punished?  Such  small  sins  for  such 
devouring  pains. 

After  many  hours  Ceres  seemed  to 
glance  at  Ibsen,  and  I  really  wanted  to 
explain  him.  *  Better  not  try  to  talk,' 
she  advised.  Astonishing  how  one 
obeys  these  young  things;  they  have 
authority.  Yet  it  seemed  so  vital  for 
her  to  hear  what  the  Professor  once 
said,  when  I  took  him  to  see  some 
Italian  fantoccini  doing  Orlando  and 
Bradamante  and  Carlo  Magno  and  a 
few  more  heroes.  'Why,'  asked  the 
Professor,  'why  are  the  Marionettes 
always  angry?'  You  easily  see  how 
illumining  that  is.  But  again  Ceres 
convinced  me  of  the  wisdom  of  silence; 
or  was  it  my  voice  sounding  so  high- 
pitched  and  affected?  Why  any  one 
who  hates  ventriloquists  as  I  do  should 
try  to  talk  as  if  I  were  in  the  next  room ! 
Heavens!  Can  I  try  anything,  with 
that  devil  tossing  me  across  a  blazing 
fire  till  I  land  on  his  brother's  trident, 
redhot  and  piercing?  Is  it  fair  to  do 
that  when  just  out  of  reach  floats  a 
really  significant  idea,  something  Georg 
Brandes  would  value? 

Why  is  Ibsen  always  angry?  Is  it  the 
Scandinavian  wesen  to  rage  and  be  in 
a  frantic  state,  just  because  Norah 
cheated  about  her  macaroons,  or  old 
Mr.  Alving  was  n't  quite  —  quite  — 
The  Slavs  are  not  like  that.  They  are 
as  mild  as  a  June  day.  The  Brothers 
Karamazoff  weep  in  the  tenderest 
fashion  while  they  are  thinking  mur- 


der. The  gentlest  Russian  philanthro- 
pists are  those  shy  young  girls  who 
throw  bombs.  They  are  n't  in  the  least 
angry,  merely  brimful  of  sheer  love 
and  human  fellowship. 

Ceres  raises  a  blind  on  the  gray  light 
of  a  winter  morning.  She  looks  pale 
but  valiant.  She  has  worked  well  these 
long  hours  —  or  years  —  which  was  it  ? 

Here  comes  the  day  nurse,  fresh  and 
smiling. 

'All  things  considered,'  Ceres  says, 
*  we've  had  a  fairish  night.' 

The  two  exchange  an  augur's  glance. 
Someone  whispers,  'Time  for  another, 
she's  stood  enough.' 

Deft  fingers  dissolve  the  tablet,  a 
faint  prick — pain  and  thought  slacken. 
There 's  a  ray  of  kind  sunlight,  —  shall 
I  sleep? 

THE    HAUNTED  HOUSE 

DESPITE  the  existence  of  learned 
societies  endeavoring  to  find  some  tan- 
gible basis  of  fact  in  the  interesting 
perplexities  of  so-called  psychic  phe- 
nomena, comparatively  few  men  and 
women  to-day  believe  in  haunted 
houses.  \  The  ghost  that  employs  its 
business  hours  in  clanking  a  chain  to 
make  the  individual  hairs  on  a  listen- 
ing head  stand  up  like  the  defensive 
armory  of  the  angry  porcupine  appeals 
no  longer  to  the  popular  imagination. 
None  of  us,  to  be  sure,  enjoy  hearing 
anything  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night 
that  suggests  a  ghost  clanking  a  chain; 
but  we  all  agree  by  daylight  that  if 
there  are  ghosts  they  are  undoubtedly 
in  better  business.  Our  wide  general 
information,  in  this  day  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper,  tells  us  that  the  real  danger 
of  the  time  is  the  quiet  microbe.  We 
could  even  wish  that  microbes  clanked 
chains,  and  then  we  would  know  they 
were  about  and  speed  for  the  prophy- 
lactic. The  innumerable  devils  of  the 
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Middle  Ages,  invisible  but  always 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  have 
been  neatly  replaced  by  the  discoveries 
of  bacteriology;  and  if  we  had  n't  got 
used  to  them,  living  would  be  an  almost 
impossibly  anxious  performance.  The 
vacationist,  reading  the  warning  issued 
by  his  government  against  the  bacte- 
rial dangers  of  simple  country  living, 
would  stay  hopelessly  in  the  city — 
and  then,  learning  of  the  bacterial 
dangers  of  summer  life  in  town,  would 
eventually  be  driven  to  suicide  by 
drowning  as  the  coolest  way  out  of  his 
troubles. 

Microbes,  microbes  everywhere 

In  the  water,  in  the  air! 
Kicking  up  a  deadly  row 

In  the  product  of  the  cow. 
You  can  almost  hear  them  mutter 

In  the  milk  and  in  the  butter. 

We  have,  in  fact,  vastly  multiplied  the 
demons  whose  supposed  existence  kept 
the  mediaeval  citizen  crossing  himself; 
and  having  done  so,  exactly  like  the 
mediaeval  citizen,  we  get  along  fairly 
comfortably  in  the  knowledge  that  so 
far  they  haven't  caught  up  with  us. 

But  there  remains  the  haunted 
house,  no  longer  inhabited  by  the  chain- 
clanker  but  by  something  else  almost 
as  palpable.  There  is  the  house  that 
we  visit  in  perfect  comfort.  No  ghost 
there,  bless  you !  And  again  the  house 
that  we  visit,  without  being  able  accu- 
rately to  define  the  feeling,  with  a 
sense  of  constant  uneasiness  and  appre- 
hension. The  ghost  does  not  disturb 
our  slumbers.  It  has,  apparently,  no 
desire  whatever  to  destroy  the  neat 
arrangement  of  our  hair  or  change  it 
white  overnight  —  a  calamity  which 
many  would  risk  cheerfully  now  that 
white  hair  is  becoming  fashionable  and 
there  is  no  telling  how  soon  we  may 
revert  to  the  old-time  fashion  of  pow- 
dering. It  is  a  modest  ghost  and  makes 
no  effort  to  attract  attention.  It  is 
there  because  it  can't  help  it;  and  the 


presence  depresses  without  terrifying. 
A  kind  of  gloom,  unrecognized  by  the 
inmates  yet  palpable  to  the  visitor,  per- 
meates such  a  dwelling.  We  are  glad 
to  pack  our  bags  and  be  away  again; 
yet  we  hardly  know  we  are  glad,  and 
would  certainly  be  unwilling  to  con- 
fess it. 

To  see  this  ghost  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  yet,  in  its  way,  it  is  far 
worse  than  the  old-fashioned  kind  that 
mother  (at  least  some  mothers)  used 
to  make  with  the  pie  crust.  Morning 
sunlight  dissipated  that  old-fashioned 
house-haunter.  He  was  a  night-worker 
and  slept  in  the  daytime,  possibly  get- 
ting up  to  read  the  afternoon  ghost  of  a 
newspaper,  but  not  going  seriously  to 
work  till  midnight.  His  short  hours 
indicate  that  there  must  have  been  a 
powerful  trade-union  among  ghosts, 
to  which  all  spectres  belonged,  and 
which  had  once  and  for  all  settled  the 
question  of  hours  of  work  and  provided 
a  perfect  equality  among  male  and 
female,  adult  and  child  ghosts.  But 
this  more  modern  house-haunter  defies 
these  sensible  considerations,  makes 
himself  a  member  of  the  family,  and 
inserts  his  invisible  (but  undoubtedly 
clammy)  person  triumphantly  into 
every  family  gathering. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  put  your 
finger  on  him.  He  is  a  personal  attri- 
bute, a  worthy  characteristic  that  has 
been  worked  to  death  and  is  now 
haunting  the  premises.  Call  him  Super- 
conscientiousness,  emanating  from  a 
desire  to  '  have  things  go  right '  on  the 
part  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  that  has 
gradually  become  fussiness  and  mono- 
mania; the  expectation  that  things  will 
not  go  right,  that  in  turn  makes  them 
go  wrong  by  the  very  self-conscious- 
ness that  it  has  introduced  into  the 
whole  domestic  organization.  There  is 
the  nervous  apprehension  that  some- 
thing undesirable  will  happen  —  which 
may  be  no  more  serious  than  that  the 
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maid  will  drop  a  dish  in  the  dining- 
room  —  haunting  the  entire  family; 
and  finally  enveloping  the  guest,  who, 
having  no  explanation  at  hand,  can 
merely  feel  the  tension  without  being 
able  to  understand  it.  For  the  nervous- 
ness is  there  just  the  same  even  if  the 
crockery  remains  undamaged. 

Or,  again,  the  emanation  may  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  table.  There 
is  the  contradictory  host,  for  example, 
often  a  well-meaning  man  but  with 
a  wide-embracing  capability  to  make 
other  folk,  especially  the  members  of 
his  own  family,  painfully  apprehensive 
and  ill  at  ease.  Here  the  mildest  topic 
of  conversation  becomes  a  menace,  for 
it  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that  the  host 
contradicts,  as  the  way  he  does  it.  You 
can  differ  with  somebody  else  without 
necessarily  suggesting  that  the  some- 
body else  is  a  fool  or  an  ignoramus;  on 
the  other  hand  you  can  differ  in  such  a 
manner  that  everybody  within  hearing 
is  rendered  uncomfortable.  It  is  not 
that  offense  is  intended :  rather  it  is  the 
fear  that  offense  will  be  taken  that 
brings  the  skeleton  rattling  out  of  his 
closet. 

Or,  yet  again,  our  ghost  may  be  a 
spirit  of  wider  diffusion.  Family  jars, 
allowed  to  become  chronic,  may  be 
responsible  for  it;  or  social  ambitions 
that  cannot  be  realized;  or  the  pressure 
of  keeping  up  appearances  beyond  the 
comfortable  resources  of  the  pocket- 
book.  For  the  ghost  of  this  kind  of 
haunted  house  is  a  creature  made  up 
in  large  part  of  dead  opportunities  for 
happiness  —  the  joy,  so  near  and  yet  so 
difficult  to  attain,  that  comes  from  the 
constant  practice  of  the  minor  ameni- 
ties of  life  toward  those  we  live  with. 

And  here,  possibly,  no  less  than  in 
the  case  of  the  old-fashioned  dwelling 
with  the  haunted  chamber,  the  ghost 
in  the  house  becomes  a  factor  in  the 
great  Servant-Girl  Problem.  For  it  is 
the  peculiarity  of  this  kind  of  ghost 


that  the  creature  haunts  the  whole 
house,  creates  an  atmosphere  that 
there  is  no  getting  away  from.  It  pene- 
trates even  the  kitchen.  At  its  worst  it 
is  a  deterrent  to  song  combined  with 
dish-washing.  And  when  we  hear  of  a 
house  where  good  wages  are  paid  and 
there  is  apparently  no  explanation  of 
an  admitted  difficulty  in  keeping  ser- 
vants, is  it  not  possible  that  the  ghost 
is  responsible?  Going  out  to  service 
ourselves,  the  chances  are  that  we 
would  stay  longest  in  the  homes  where 
we  have  already  made  the  pleasantest 
visits. 

Unfortunately  it  is  one  thing  to  find 
the  ghost  and  another  to  lay  it.  One  of 
the  simplest  and  most  sensible  pieces  of 
advice  in  the  world  is,  *  Don't  worry/ 
—  but  the  real  difficulty  is  not  to.  The 
accomplishment,  in  fact,  is  a  task  of 
such  dimensions  that  if  Jones  mur- 
dered Smith  for  telling  him  once  too 
often  'not  to  worry,'  almost  any  jury 
would  be  tempted  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  justifiable  homicide.  *  Being  cheer- 
ful' presents  the  same  difficulty,  and 
yet  here  is  the  way  in  many  cases  to 
send  the  ghost  in  the  house  packing. 
Preaching  simplicity  appeals  chiefly  to 
persons  who  are  simple  already,  unless 
simplicity  can  be  made  expensive,  and 
then  there's  a  fairly  good  chance  that 
it  can  be  made  fashionable.  *  Not  tak- 
ing one's  self  too  seriously'  would  be 
another  specific  to  allay  the  house- 
haunter  —  the  difficulty  there  is  that 
no  man,  or  woman  either,  ever  seems 
to  know  that  he  or  she  is  sinning  in  this 
direction.  Applied  Christianity,  of 
course,  would  be  an  infallible  remedy; 
provided  it  were  applied  easily,  and 
the  application  not  made  too  painfully 
violent. 

Are  we,  then,  reduced  to  accepting 
the  ghost  in  the  house?  It  would  al- 
most seem  so.  Yet  those  who  have  ob- 
served this  psychic  phenomenon  know 
that  there  are  such  ghosts  of  vario 
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sizes;  little  ones  just  beginning  to  grow, 
big  ones  firmly  established.  Perhaps 
in  some  homes  the  little  ghost  is  dis- 
covered while  it  is  still  weak,  and  put 
out  of  commission  before  it  can  get  big 
enough  to  become,  by  force  of  habit,  a 
permanent  inmate. 

FEATHERS AND    A   FINE    BIRD 

WHEN  I  was  a  small  boy,  a  friend 
presented  me  with  some  very  ancient 
bantams  —  quite  past  egg-work.  An- 
other friend  fitted  me  out  with  some 
pigeons ;  but  the  latter  were  new  to  life 
and  soon  began  to  be  interesting.  After 
giving  the  bantams  every  chance,  most 
of  them  were  scrapped  —  they  were 
of  no  use  as  table  ornaments  —  and, 
finally,  through  the  activities  of  a  mar- 
auding cat,  but  one  solitary  bantam 
survived.  He  became  rather  a  nuisance 
to  himself  by  reason  of  his  long  spurs, 
but  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
household  and  especially  with  the  gar- 
dener. Both  were  very  busy  when  any 
digging  and  trenching  was  on  hand, 
and  the  dear  little  old  bird  —  who  an- 
swered to  the  name  of '  Chuck '  —  used 
to  fill  himself  so  full  that  he  got  very 
drowsy,  and  would  retire  betimes  to 
the  stable  where,  in  his  own  fashion,  he 
used  to  invite  a  favorite  mare  to  lie 
down.  As  soon  as  she  complied,  he 
would  fly  upon  her  and  go  to  sleep.  I 
suppose  he  was  afraid  of  rheumatism 
in  the  feet  and  appreciated  the  warmth 
of  his  friend's  body. 

But  Chuck  had  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  and  no  fear  of  arthritis,  or  any 
other  pains  in  his  limbs,  deterred  him 
when  once  he  had  chosen  his  path. 
Elderly  as  he  was,  cock-bird  as  he  was, 
he  took  complete  and  most  loving  care 
of  two  motherless  bantam  chicks. 

Their  advent  upon  the  scene  oc- 
curred in  this  wise.  I  had  had  an  in- 
spiration —  and  four  cents  to  spend.  I 
went  to  the  owner  of  some  bantams 


and  bought  two  eggs  with  the  cents.  I 
then  went  to  one  of  my  pigeons,  who 
had  that  day  laid  her  second  egg  and 
was  preparing  to  be  busy,  and  without 
by-your-leave  or  anything  of  the  sort, 
I  took  away  her  own  eggs  and  put  the 
bantam  eggs  under  her.  And  I  watched 
her  during  a  fairly  long  April  day. 

It  was  soon  plain  that  something 
was  bothering  her.  She  kept  looking 
underneath  herself,  and  squirming  in  a 
most  unladylike  manner;  but  she  said 
nothing  of  her  troubles  at  the  time  that 
her  husband  came  to  relieve  her,  to  al- 
low her  to  get  on  with  her  other  house- 
hold cares  while  he  held  the  fort.  She 
mentioned  the  matter,  however,  when 
she  came  back,  —  after  some  consider- 
able lapse  of  time.  They  were  rather 
an  extraordinary  pair,  these  two.  She 
—  a  responsible,  matronly  bird  —  had 
taken  to  herself  a  very  young  husband 
en  secondes  noces.  Her  first  —  an  ex- 
cellent disciplinarian  to  whom  hen- 
pecking  was  as  water  to  a  duck  —  had 
been  shot  on  his  way  home  carrying  a 
note  for  me,  by  what  is  termed  a 
*  sportsman.'  The  widow  felt  his  loss,  I 
am  sure;  but  it  was  nice  weather  — 
and  no  one  wanted  to  look  draggle- 
tailed  that  season.  And  besides,  bright 
feathers  were  much  worn  just  then. 
What  else  could  you  expect?  Here  was 
a  widow,  not  inconsolable;  and  here 
was  this  young  cock-bird,  with  nothing 
better  to  do.  They  got  on  very  well; 
she  had  the  experience,  and  he  took  the 
orders.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  the 
eggs  I  removed  when  substituting  the 
bantams  were  a  novelty  to  him.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  very  proud;  and  when 
his  wife,  on  returning  to  the  nest  with 
a  *  Well-I-suppose-I-'ve-got-to-take-on- 
this-job-again '  look  on  her  face,  began 
to  talk  to  him,  he  answered  back. 

By  now  I've  forgotten  most  of  the 
pigeon-language  that  I  then  knew,  but 
the  gist  of  what  was  said  was  some- 
thing like  this :  — 
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She.  —  Well  —  what  do  you  think 
of  sitting  on  eggs  for  your  living? 

He.  —  (rather  bashfully),  Oh,  it's  all 
right  —  why  not? 

She. — Why  not?  Bless  the  boy! 
They  're  the  size  of  mountains. 

He.  —  You  must  n't  flatter  me  so. 

She. — Flatter  you?  I'm  annoyed 
with  you.  How  dare  you! 

By  this  time  the  young  husband,  vis- 
ibly, was  becoming  annoyed.  Actually 
he  spoke  up  for  himself. 

*  Here  —  you  come  off  your  perch ! 
Don't  you  crow  at  me.   I  believe  your 
record  is  twenty-three  pairs  of  eggs  — 
well,  this  is  my  first  —  and  I  think 
they're  splendid.' 

This  plain-speaking  unquestionably 
did  great  good,  for  the  lady,  after  flying 
away  to  get  a  drink  of  water  which  she 
did  n't  want,  returned  to  her  home 
quite  unruffled.  As  her  mate  stepped 
off  the  eggs,  he  paused  a  moment  to 
look  at  them.  Now  I  can't  swear  that 
he  smiled  with  satisfaction  and  pride, 
because  even  now  I  don't  know  where 
to  look  for  the  smile  of  a  pigeon ;  but  he 
did  look  pleased.  And  whether  it  was 
that  his  lady  relented,  or  was  extremely 
diplomatic,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
she  too  looked  at  them,  with  her  head 
on  one  side,  as  she  remarked,  'They 
certainly  are  the  finest  I  ever  laid.' 

Well,  there  was  I,  looking  on,  and  I 
began  to  feel  mean  about  it.  If  it  went 
on  there  was  going  to  be  a  strain  for  her 
and  a  swelled  head  for  him.  You  could 
see  it.  And  really  it  was  getting  too  in- 
timate for  intrusion  by  a  third  party. 
But  she  solved  it.  Or  rather  she  had 
solved  it.  She  was  a  knowing  old  bird 
and  her  last  remark  had  done  the  trick; 
for  her  young  mate,  turning  round, 
snuggled  down  in  the  nest  beside  her 
and  took  one  egg  while  she  accounted 
for  the  other. 

And  so  they  used  to  sit,  this  worthy 
couple,  until  at  the  end  of  seventeen 
days  and  a  half  —  in  pigeon  time  — 


two  dear  bantams  were  hatched,  and  for 
two  hours  were  left  to  parents  whose  be- 
wilderment was  the  most  comic  thing 
ever  seen  in  feathers. 

But  everything  worked  smoothly; 
for  a  hen,  in  a  coop  in  the  garden,  with 
eleven  babies  of  her  own,  obviously 
had  room  for  two  more.  And  another 
pair  of  pigeons  who  had  hatched  out 
that  very  day  could  easily  afford  to 
part  with  one  baby  for  the  bereaved 
pair  who  had  been  behaving  so  well. 

And  then  two  odd  things  happened. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  old  fowl  with 
eleven  babies  despised  the  two  smaller 
children,  or  whether  she  had  some  in- 
stinct about  the  whole  business,  or 
whether  she  saw  inside  the  hand  I  so 
carefully  put  underneath  her,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  But  she  took  precious- 
little  notice  of  the  forlorn  chicks  who, 
huddled  by  themselves  in  a  corner, 
would  speedily  have  died  but  for  dear 
old  Chuck.  He  came  down  to  the  coop 
to  have  a  look,  —  a  thing  he  had  never 
done  before,  he  always  had  so  much 
business  on  hand  with  the  gardener. 
He  appeared  around  the  coop;  and  the 
gardener  came  indoors  to  tell  this 
thing.  Also  the  gardener  said  the  wee 
bantam  chicks  were  following  around 
inside  the  coop  as  the  old  gentleman 
strutted  around  outside.  Inspection 
revealed  that  it  was  extremely  probable 
that  both  banties  would  die  if  left  in 
that  coop.  Inspiration  said,  'Give 
Chuck  a  chance.'  In  a  quick  but  care- 
ful moment,  it  was  done,  and  the  baby 
bantams  were  out  on  a  wide  lawn  with 
only  Chuck  near  them.  Unhesitat- 
ingly and  confidingly,  they  approached 
him.  He  arched  his  proud  little  neck 
and  looked  down.  Through  their  fos- 
ter mother's  neglect  they  were  feeling 
chilled.  They  walked  in  under  his  ra- 
diant little  body.  The  splendid  gentle- 
man shone  out.  Looking  carefully  un- 
derneath to  see  that  those  terrible 
spurs  should  not  interfere,  he  squatted; 
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and  his  new  little  friends  disappeared 
among  his  feathers. 

A  careful  watch  was  kept,  and  pre- 
sently they  reappeared,  strengthened 
by  their  rest.  A  handful  of  'grits'  was 
thrown,  and  the  foster  father  was  as 
good  as  any  mother  in  the  way  in 
which  he  invited  his  charges  to  'fall  to.' 
By  the  end  of  the  afternoon  it  was  seen 
that  all  was  quite  well  with  the  new 
family.  Roosting  also  was  left  entirely 
to  Chuck's  discretion.  He  deserted  his 
friendly  mare  and  camped  in  a  cosy 
spot  by  a  cucumber  frame.  Cats  were 
shy  of  Chuck,  for,  in  a  thoughtless 
moment  one  had  attacked  him,  long 
before.  The  surprise  of  that  cat  on 
finding  a  very  long  sharp  spur  in  each 
whisker  was  sufficient  to  create  a  last- 
ing impression  in  feline  circles  for  miles 
around. 

So,  on  the  morrow,  Chuck  appeared 
upon  the  lawn  with  his  babies.  He 
made  a  most  devoted  mother.  He  even 
introduced  his  family  to  the  gardener 

—  and  all  four  used  to  go  'grubbing* 
together.   And,  at  the  gardener's  din- 
ner-time, when  he  withdrew  to  the  har- 
ness-room to  eat  his  meal,  Chuck  would 
lead  his  family  in  that  direction  and 
look  expectantly  and  pleadingly  at  his 
old  friend,  in  aid  of  his  new  ones.    If 
there  were  a  fire  in  the  harness-room,  a 
cosy  party  would  settle,  after  crumbs, 
for  a  doze  in  front  of  it.    Nothing,  I 
think,  but  the  passage  of  months,  could 
have  interfered  with  the  harmony  of 
the  group.   But  months  meant  growth 
and  strength  to  the  juniors,  and  pre- 
sently the  old  gentleman's  'Dear,  dear 

—  this  will  never  do,'  was  passed  un- 
heeded by  the  male  twin  and  he  began 
to  scratch  up  seeds. 

With  the  tears  running  down  his  face 
and  his  comb  flopping  like  a  Minorca 
hen's,  Chuck  at  last,  perforce,  had  to 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  gardener; 
and  he,  good  soul,  saw  it  from  Chuck's 


point  of  view.  Another  chance ! — and, 
meanwhile,  Chuck  would  talk  to  him. 
Chuck  did  so  but,  —  it  is  regrettable 
to  have  to  record  that  the  youngster 
talked  back. 

As  the  gardener  then  said,  'Of 
course  —  it's  no  fault  of  yours.  Chuck 
—  you've  done  your  little  best;  but  we 
shall  have  to  cage  that  young  gentle- 
man's spirit  or  we  shan't  get  a  brussels 
sprout  left  to  us.' 

So  there  came  a  day  when  Impu- 
dence and  his  sister  were  consigned  to 
an  enclosure  and  their  worthy  foster 
father  spent  long  hours  outside,  con- 
versing with  them;  and  while  the  little 
lady  was  always  loving,  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  Impudence  behaved  most 
grossly  —  flying  one  day  in  Chuck's » 
face  in  the  most  abandoned  manner. 
And  from  that  time  the  good  parent  and 
the  bad  little  boy  drifted  further  and 
further  apart.  Also  the  weather  broke. 
And  the  rheumatism  woke.  And  the 
mare's  back  was  warm.  And — there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OP   MILITANCY 

To  THE  EDITOR,  — 

I  have  read  with  interest  Mrs. 
Eckstorm's  admirable  contribution  to 
the  March  Atlantic.  Apropos  of  one 
sentence  in  her  article,  'The  woman- 
question  seems  to  be  currently  regard- 
ed as  something  spontaneously  gener- 
ated but  yesterday,'  I  desire  to  submit 
a  letter  written  in  January,  1739,  by 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  to  the 
Countess  of  Pomfret. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  D.  HOWE. 

'At  the  last  warm  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  there  should  be  no  crowd 
of  unnecessary  auditors;  consequently 
the  fair  sex  were  excluded,  and  the 
gallery  destined  to  the  sole  use  of  the 
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House  of  Commons.  Notwithstanding 
which  determination,  a  tribe  of  dames 
resolved  to  show  on  this  occasion 
that  neither  men  nor  laws  could  resist 
them.  These  heroines  were  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon, the  Duchess  of  Queensberry, 
the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  Lady  West- 
moreland, Lady  Cobham,  Lady  Char- 
lotte Edwin,  Lady  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Pendarves,  and  Lady  Frances  Saun- 
derson.  I  am  thus  particular  in  their 
names,  since  I  look  upon  them  to  be  the 
boldest  assertors,  and  most  resigned 
sufferers  for  liberty,  I  ever  read  of. 

'They  presented  themselves  at  the 
door  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
where  Sir  William  Saunderson  respect- 
•fully  informed  them  that  the  Chan- 
cellor had  made  an  order  against  their 
admittance.  The  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry,  as  head  of  the  squadron,  pished 
at  the  ill-breeding  of  a  mere  lawyer, 
and  desired  him  to  let  them  upstairs 
privately.  After  some  modest  refusals, 
he  swore  by  G —  he  would  not  let  them 
in.  Her  grace,  with  a  noble  warmth, 
answered,  by  G —  they  would  come  in 
in  spite  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  whole 
House.  This  being  reported,  the  Peers 
resolved  to  starve  them  out;  an  order 
was  made  that  the  doors  should  not 
be  opened  till  they  had  raised  their 
siege. 

*  These  Amazons  now  showed  them- 


selves qualified  for  the  duty  even  of 
foot  soldiers;  they  stood  there  till  five 
in  the  afternoon,  without  sustenance, 
every  now  and  then  playing  volleys  of 
thumps,  kicks,  and  raps  against  the 
door,  with  so  much  violence  that  the 
speakers  in  the  House  were  scarce 
heard.  When  the  Lords  were  not  to  be 
conquered  by  this,  the  two  duchesses 
(very  well  apprised  of  the  use  of  strata- 
gems in  war)  commanded  a  dead  si- 
lence of  half  an  hour;  and  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  thought  this  a  certain  proof 
of  their  absence  (the  Commons  also 
being  very  impatient  to  enter),  gave 
order  for  the  opening  of  the  door;  upon 
which  they  all  rushed  in,  pushed  aside 
their  competitors,  and  placed  them- 
selves in  the  front  rows  of  the  gallery. 
They  stayed  there  till  after  eleven, 
when  the  House  rose;  and  during  the 
debate  gave  applause,  and  showed 
marks  of  dislike,  not  only  by  smiles 
and  winks  (which  have  always  been 
allowed  in  these  cases),  but  by  noisy 
laughs  and  apparent  contempts;  which 
is  supposed  the  true  reason  why  poor 
Lord  Hervey  spoke  miserably. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  madam,  for 
this  long  relation;  but  't  is  impossible 
to  be  short  on  so  copious  a  subject; 
and  you  must  own  this  action  very  well 
worthy  of  record,  and  I  think  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  history,  ancient  or 
modern.' 
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A  SKETCH  FROM  LIFE 


BY   LOUIS   C.   SIMONDS 


A  CHARACTER  cannot  be  understood 
out  of  its  setting,  and  the  character 
of  Victoriano  Huerta  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  do  not  understand 
Mexico.  And  who  does  understand 
this  land  of  endless  contradictions  and 
anomalies?  I,  after  a  residence  here 
of  thirty  years,  have  never  answered  a 
question  about  Mexico  to  a  newcomer 
or  visitor,  without  thinking  a  few  mo- 
ments later  of  half  a  dozen  facts  that 
run  Counter  to  the  information  I  have 
given.  Nevertheless,  we  foreign  resi- 
dents of  long  standing,  if  we  have  made 
any  use  at  all  of  our  opportunities  for 
observation,  have  at  least  a  synthetic 
knowledge  of  Mexico,  though,  when  we 
try  to  bring  it  out  in  words,  we  appre- 
hend, at  times  with  too  much  reason, 
that  we  are  not  conveying  to  our  hear- 
ers or  readers  the  exact  impression  that 
is  on  our  own  minds.  It  is  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  while,  when  we  are 
asked,  we  know  little,  when  we  are  not 
asked  we  know  a  good  deal.  And  to  us, 
thus  prepared,  the  character  of  Vic- 
toriano Huerta  seems  to  fit  in  naturally 
with  the  scheme  of  things  in  Mexico; 
it  is  by  no  means  out  of  joint  with  its 
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surroundings.  It  has  been  Huerta's  mis- 
fortune that  his  character  has  been 
wrested  from  its  setting  and  judged, 
almost  'without  a  hearing,  at  the  bar 
of  a  higher  or  at  least  a  different  civil- 
ization. 

It  should  surely  seem  an  interesting 
fact  that  all  the  men  who,  in  the  last 
half-century,  have  shown  any  capacity 
to  govern  Mexico  have  been  largely  or 
wholly  of  the  indigenous  race.  Juarez 
was  a  full-blooded  Indian  of  the  Zapo- 
teca  tribe,  settled  from  time  immemo- 
rial in  portions  of  the  territory  forming 
the  present  State  of  Oaxaca,  the  build- 
ers perhaps  of  the  palaces  of  Mitla. 
President  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada 
was  of  pure  European  descent,  and  he 
was  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
Revolution  of  Tuxtepec  which  elevated 
Porfirio  Diaz  to  power  in  1876.  Though 
Diaz,  according  to  his  biographies,  was 
able  to  trace  his  maternal  descent  in 
part  to  an  eighteenth-century  emigrant 
from  the  mountains  of  Asturias  and 
his  paternal  descent  to  one  of  those  ear- 
ly Andalusian  settlers  in  Oaxaca  who 
gave  to  its  chief  city  the  name  of  Ante- 
quera,  from  the  town  in  Southern  Spain 
where  the  Christian  chivalry  used  so 
often  to  foregather  for  their  forays  into 
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the  territory  of  the  Granadine  Moors, 
the  fact  is  that  the  former  President 
showed  in  his  physique  and  tempera- 
ment the  predominant  characteristics 
of  the  Mixteca,  divided  by  long-stand- 
ing tribal  feuds  from  the  Zapoteca. 
Sefior  Maderowas  of  European  descent 
— his  family,  I  have  been  told,  were  ori- 
ginally Portuguese  Jews  who  settled  in 
Mexico  in  colonial  times;  and  in  his 
attempt  to  govern  Mexico  according  to 
his  own  enlightened  and  humane  ideals 
he  failed  as  disastrously  as  Maximilian 
had  failed.  Victoriano  Huerta  is  not, 
as  has  been  stated,  a  full-blooded  In- 
dian :  he  is  about  half  Indian,  though 
in  sentiment  undoubtedly  more  Indian 
than  Caucasian.  He  is  descended  pre- 
sumably, in  respect  of  his  Indian  strain, 
from  those  warlike  Xalixca  whose  name 
has  survived  in  that  of  the  present 
State  of  Jalisco  and  who  gave  so  much 
trouble  to  Cristobal  de  (Mate  and  Pe- 
dro de  Alvarado. 

It  is  one  of  the  revenges  of  time  that 
this  land  of  Mexico,  which  witnessed 
the  march  of  the  conquering  Spaniard 
and  for  whose  development  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  have  done  and  are 
doing  so  much,  should  after  all  be  In- 
dian-ruled. It  may  be  objected  that 
these  Indian  Presidents  have  govern- 
ed often  in  the  interest  rather  of  the 
population  of  European  extraction  or 
descent  than  of  the  mass  of  aborigines. 
Such  an  assertion  opens  a  broad  ques- 
tion which  this  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss. The  vital  fact  is  that  it  is  possible 
to  discover  in  some  sort  in  Victoriano 
Huerta  the  historical  successor  of  II- 
huicamina,  Axayacatl,  Ahuizotl,  and 
the  other  chieftains  who  held  sway  in 
Anahuac  before  the  coming  of  the;white 
man. 

By  no  means  do  I  wish  to  imply  that 
modern  Mexico  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  governed  by  a  system  infinitely 
more  enlightened  than  that  of  the  an- 
cient Aztec  monarchs.  Nor  do  I  wish 


to  represent  Mexico  as,  strictly  speak- 
ing, an  Indian  republic.  All  that  I 
seek  to  make  clear  is  that  the  Indian 
element,  ignorant  and  backward  as  its 
masses  are,  makes  itself  felt,  if  only  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  national  affairs. 

If  the  importance  of  this  Indian  in- 
fluence, which  perhaps  would  be  denied 
by  many  a  Mexican  of  Spanish  descent, 
but  which  is  a  fact  for  all  that,  be  borne 
in  mind  by  my  readers,  they  will  be 
drawing  nearer  to  the  angle  of  vision 
from  which  the  character  of  Victoriano 
Huerta  should  be  judged. 


ii 

Huerta's  biography,  up  to  the  time 
when  he  came  into  prominence  by  the 
coup  d'etat  of  February  18,  1913,  af- 
fords slender  scope  for  elaboration. 

He  was  born  of  humble  parentage  at 
the  village  of  Colotlan,  State  of  Jalis- 
co, on  December  23,  1854.  His  early 
years  were  spent  in  his  native  place  and 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  education 
from  the  parish  priest.  He  proved  an 
apt  pupil,  displaying  proficiency  in 
penmanship  and  arithmetic,  and  while 
still  a  mere  stripling  was  able  to  earn 
some  money  by  book-keeping,  such  as 
sufficed  for  the  primitive  commercial 
requirements  of  the  locality. 

But  even  then  his  boyish  ambition 
was  to  be  a  soldier.  By  chance  a  copy 
of  the  old  Monitor  Republicano  fell  into 
his  hands,  in  which  he  read  an  official 
advertisement  of  the  conditions  for  the 
admission  of  young  men  into  the  Mili- 
tary College  of  Chapultepec.  From 
that  moment  he  formed  the  set  resolve 
of  securing  entry  into  that  establish- 
ment, although  he  had  no  very  precise 
idea  as  to  how  his  object  was  to  be 
compassed. 

Accident,  however,  favored  his  de- 
sign. One  day  —  I  suppose  it  must 
have  been  in  the  winter  or  late  autu 
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of  1871  —  General  Donate  Guerra,  who 
was  still  serving  the  government  of 
President  Juarez,  although  later  he 
joined  the  Revolution  of  La  Noria, 
started  by  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  ar- 
rived at  Colotlan  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  troops.  Having  some  dis- 
patches to  send  off,  or  some  military 
orders  to  issue,  General  Guerra  in- 
quired for  an  amanuensis,  and  young 
Huerta,  who  was  standing  near  by  and 
heard  the  inquiry,  offered  his  services. 
The  lad  performed  the  task  to  Guerra's 
satisfaction,  and  Guerra  was  so  struck 
by  his  assistant's  look  of  intelligence 
and  alertness,  that  he  asked  him  his 
name,  what  he  was  doing,  and  what  he 
wanted  to  be.  The  boy,  who  probably 
wore  only  the  humble  cotton  garb  of 
the  Indian,  with  coarse  straw  hat, 
scapular,  and  sandals,  looked  Guerra 
steadfastly  in  the  face  and  said  that  he 
wanted  to  enter  the  Military  College,  in 
order  to  be  a  soldier  and  rise  in  time  to 
the  rank  of  general.  Guerra  laughed, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  the  lad's  shoul- 
der, said,  'Very  well,  then,  my  boy, 
come  along  with  me!' 

So  Huerta  bade  good-bye  to  his  na- 
tive village,  his  relatives  and  friends 
and  journeyed  in  Guerra's  company  to 
the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  by 
Guerra  presented  to  President  Juarez. 
'Here,  Mr.  President/  said  Guerra,  'is 
an  Indian  lad  who  wants  to  be  a  gen- 
eral!' Juarez  forthwith  directed  that 
the  youth  should  be  enrolled  as  a  Cha- 
pultepec  cadet.  ^Thus  the  first  part  of 
Huerta's  boyish  dream  was  realized. 

Young  Huerta  distinguished  himself 
in  his  studies  at  the  Military  College, 
particularly  in  topography  and  astron- 
omy. Year  by  year  he  carried  off  the 
chief  prizes  in  his  class,  and  at  one  of 
the  prize  distributions  he  was  publicly 
mentioned  by  General  Agustin  Diaz, 
then  director  of  the  College,  as  a  credit 
to  the  establishment  and  one  for  whom 
the  future  held  great  things  in  store. 


Huerta  graduated  from  the  Military 
College  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in 
time  to  serve  with  the  forces  of  Presi- 
dent Lerdo  de  Tejada  at  the  battle  of 
Tecoac  (November  16, 1876), and  share 
in  their  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Gen- 
eral Porfirio  Diaz. 

Tecoac  was  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
Revolution  of  Tuxtepec.  Lerdo  fled  to 
the  United  States  where  he  resided  till 
his  death  (April  21, 1889),  and  Porfirio 
Diaz  became  the  dominant  figure  in 
Mexican  politics. 

For  the  next  thirty  years  or  more, 
Huerta's  military  career  was  largely  of 
the  routine  order,  though  he  had  a 
hand  in  putting  down  various  of  the 
sporadic  outbreaks  of  Mexico's  en- 
demic political  unrest  which  occurred 
during  the  Diaz  administration. 

During  considerable  periods  he  was 
assigned  to  special  duty  on  the  Geo- 
graphical Survey  Commission,  and  it 
is  conceded  that  his  work  in  this  capac- 
ity was  always  carefully  and  accurately 
done.  Sefior  Leandro  Fernandez,  one 
of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  the 
exact  sciences  in  Mexico  and  Minister 
of  Communications  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Diaz,  used  to  say  that  the 
only  member  of  the  Geographical  Sur- 
vey Commission  whose  calculations 
never  needed  correction  was  Victori- 
ano  Huerta.  It  has  been  said  that 
Huerta  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Military  College  in  astronomy  and  to- 
pography, and,  of  course,  these  attain- 
ments stood  him  in  good  stead  for  his 
work  on  the  Commission. 

In  1895  Huerta  took  part  in  quelling 
the  incipient  revolutionary  movement 
of  Canuto  Neri  in  the  State  of  Guerrero 
—  for,  as  has  been  intimated,  Mexico 
did  not  altogether  lose  the  revolution- 
ary habit  during  Diaz's  thirty  years  of 
peace,  and  Guerrero  has  always  been 
a  political  storm-centre.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  this  campaign,  Huerta  was 
assigned  to  garrison  duty  at  Acapulco, 
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the  port  of  the  State  of  Guerrero,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  made  post 
commander  at  Chilpancingo,  the  state 
capital,  where  he  remained  until  1897. 

In  the  year  1901  Guerrero  was  the 
scene  of  new  revolutionary  disorders, 
headed  by  a  group  of  malcontents  of 
whom  the  chief  was  Rafael  del  Castillo 
Calderon.  Huerta  was  dispatched  to 
suppress  this  outbreak,  a  task  which  he 
satisfactorily  accomplished. 

Later  on  in  the  same  year  he  was 
sent  to  combat  the  revolting  Maya 
Indians  in  the  State  of  Yucatan,  and 
he  achieved  the  complete  pacification 
of  the  Peninsula  in  October,  1902.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  in  this  con- 
nection, he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  general  of  brigade,  and  thus  the 
second  part  of  his  boyish  dream  be- 
came a  reality.  The  cotton-clad  Indian 
youth  of  Colotlan  had  attained  the 
rank  of  general. 

In  some  way,  however,  Huerta  be- 
came, it  is  said,  an  object  of  distrust  to 
President  Diaz,  who  kept  him  in  the 
background. 

Here,  then,  at  the  very  threshold  of 
our  subject  we  are  met  by  a  fact  of  no 
small  interest.  Diaz,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  powers,  was  undoubtedly  a  good 
judge  of  character,  and  the  question 
arises :  had  he  cause  to  distrust  Huerta 
or  had  he  become  in  his  old  age  abnor- 
mally suspicious? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Huerta's  name 
was  seldom  mentioned  even  in  connec- 
tion with  military  reviews  and  parades, 
and  from  1907  to  1910,  having  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  from  the  army, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  as  engineer  at  Monterey. 
So  that,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1911, 
the  agrarian  revolt  started  by  Emiliano 
Zapata  in  the  State  of  Morelos  began 
to  assume  serious  proportions  and  the 
newspapers  announced  that  General 
Victoriano  Huerta  was  to  command  a 
military  column  specially  organized  to 


combat  the  movement,  I  am  sure  that 
even  the  majority  of  Mexicans  outside 
military  circles,  and  certainly  the  ma- 
jority of  foreign  residents,  heard  then 
of  Huerta  for  the  first  time. 

When,  after  resigning  the  Presi- 
dency on  May  25,  1911,  General  Por- 
firio  Diaz  left  the  City  of  Mexico  for 
Vera  Cruz  in  the  early  morning  hours 
of  the  following  day,  to  go  into  exile, 
—  voluntary  exile  it  has  been  called, 
but,  in  reality,  enforced  exile,  for  such 
is  the  spirit  of  Latin-American  poli- 
tics, —  Huerta  commanded  the  mili- 
tary escort  of  the  special  train.  Though 
women  and  children,  the  members  of 
Diaz's  family,  were  on  the  train,  it  was 
attacked  by  rebels  during  the  journey. 
True  to  his  old  fighting  instincts,  Diaz, 
though  racked  at  the  time  by  a  cruel 
malady,  grasped  a  rifle  and  was  pre- 
paring to  take  his  place  in  the  firing 
line;  but  Huerta  gently  interposed,  say- 
ing, '  It  is  for  this  sort  of  work  that  I 
was  sent  with  you,  General!'  Diaz,  for 
all  that,  alighted  and  used  his  pistol 
until  the  maderistas  were  beaten  off. 


in 

Senor  Francisco  L.  de  la  Barra  was 
now  ad  interim  President  of  Mexico, 
and  one  of  the  first  questions  claiming 
his  attention  was  the  menacing  situ- 
ation in  the  State  of  Morelos.  The 
equivocal  attitude  of  Zapata  left  no 
doubt  in  any  reasonable  mind  that  he 
never  had  any  serious  intention  of 
abandoning  the  life  of  adventure  which 
he  had  found  so  congenial  to  his  taste 
and  so  profitable  to  his  pocket.  Senor 
de  la  Barra  reluctantly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  military  action  was  ne- 
cessary, and  selected  General  Huerta 
to  conduct  the  campaign. 

Huerta's  appointment  to  the  More- 
los post  led  to  the  first  clash  between 
him  and  Madero.  Madero  ingenuously 
believed  that  he  could  compose  the 
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Morelos  situation  and  he  hastened  first 
to  Cuernavaca  and  then  to  Cuautla  in 
an  endeavor  to  accomplish  that  object. 
He  earnestly  entreated  de  la  Barra  that 
in  the  meantime  no  aggressive  move- 
ment should  be  made  by  the  Federal 
forces  under  Huerta.  But  while  Madero 
was  conferring  with  Zapata  at  Cuautla, 
it  was  learned  that  Huerta,  acting  under 
the  general  instructions  which  he  had 
received  from  President  de  la  Barra, 
was  advancing  against  the  rebel  posi- 
tions around  Yau tepee.  This  was  re- 
sented by  Madero,  who  considered  that 
his  life  unnecessarily  had  been  placed  in 
jeopardy;  for  a  man  of  the  suspicious 
temper  of  Zapata  might  easily  have 
believed  that  the  parleys  which  Ma- 
dero was  holding  with  him,  while  the 
government  forces  were  preparing  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  main 
nucleus  of  his  followers,  involved  a 
treacherous  plot  to  entrap  him.  Ma- 
dero, in  published  statements,  declared 
that  Huerta's  conduct  in  this  connec- 
tion was  'questionable'  and  'inexpli- 
cable.' So  insistently  was  this  charge 
reiterated  by  Madero  that  at  last  in 
October,  1911,  Huerta  wrote  to  him, 
demanding  an  explanation. 

'Concerned/  wrote  Huerta,  'by  the 
charges  which  a  person  so  considered 
as  yourself  has  seen  fit  to  make  against 
me,  charges  which  I  repel  with  all  the 
energy  of  which  I  am  capable,  I  most 
respectfully  exhort  you  to  say  exactly 
wherein  my  conduct  was  "inexplica- 
ble." This  request  of  mine  cannot  be 
regarded  as  unreasonable,  for  you  must 
be  aware  that  I  am  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  soldier  and  the  father  of  a  fam- 
ily, with  no  fortune  to  bequeath  to 
my  children  but  my  honor  and  good 
name.'  Huerta  added  that  he  had 
requested  President  de  la  Barra  to 
grant  him  his  full  discharge  from  the 
army,  so  that  he  might  recover  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  to  vindicate  his 
character. 


Madero,  who  was  then  on  his  high 
horse,  answered  without  giving  any 
satisfaction,  and  manifesting  complete 
indifference  with  regard  to  Huerta's 
announced  intention  of  retiring  from 
the  army.  Some  time  afterwards,  how- 
ever, the  two  men  met  and  talked  over 
the  situation.  It  was  declared  that 
the  breach  had  been  healed  and  that 
Huerta  had  reconsidered  his  decision 
to  quit  the  service. 


IV 

The  inauguration  of  Senor  Madero 
as  President  occurred  on  November 
6, 1911,  and  soon  after  that  event,  at 
a  banquet  given  in  honor  of  the  new 
Executive  by  his  friends  and  support- 
ers, Huerta  was  one  of  the  speakers, 
and  among  other  things  he  said: 
'  Senor  Madero,  you  did  wrong  in  dis- 
trusting the  army.  Such  distrust  is  the 
greatest  offense  that  can  be  done  to  a 
true-hearted  and  loyal  army,  and  few 
armies  are  more  so  than  that  of  Mex- 
ico. You  did  wrong  in  distrusting  it. 
The  Mexican  army  knows  its  duty  and 
will  never  fail  in  its  fulfillment.  The 
constituted  government  can  count  on 
the  army  unconditionally.' 

Some  persons,  reading  these  words 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  will 
accuse  Huerta  of  insincerity;  but  I 
believe  that  Huerta  meant  what  he 
said  when  he  said  it. 

Nevertheless,  no  responsible  duty 
was  assigned  to  Huerta,  until,  in  the 
late  spring  of  1912,  the  insurrection 
against  Madero,  headed  by  his  former 
partisan  Pascual  Orozco,  in  the  State 
of  Chihuahua,  began  to  demand  ener- 
getic treatment. 

Huerta  was  sent  north  at  the  head 
of  a  division  of  the  three  arms,  and 
defeated  the  orozquistas  at  the  battles 
of  Conejos  (May  12,  1912),  Rellano 
(May  22  and  23, 1912),  and  Bachim- 
ba  (July  3,  1912). 
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The  importance  of  these  successes 
has  been  variously  judged.  Huerta  was 
reproached  with  not  having  always  fol- 
lowed up  his  advantages  as  promptly 
and  efficiently  as  he  might  have  done, 
thus  crushing  the  movement  once  for 
all,  and  he  answered  the  charge  by 
pointing  out  that  the  equipment  sup- 
plied for  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  divi- 
sion was  deficient. 

The  regular  campaign  in  Chihuahua 
having  been  brought  to  a  conclusion 
and  the  state  capital  reoccupied,  Gen- 
eral Huerta  was  recalled  to  the  City  of 
Mexico.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
in  the  north,  Sefior  Madero's  govern- 
ment promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division. 

Yet  certain  organs  of  the  press 
openly  declared  that  Huerta  was  again 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  probably  they  were  right. 
Senor  Madero  offered  to  send  him  on 
a  military  mission  to  Europe  and  he 
declined. 

Toward  the  end  of  January,  1913,  al- 
most on  the  eve  of  the  military  upris- 
ing headed  by  Bernardo  Reyes,  Felix 
Diaz,  and  Manuel  Mondragon,  an  in- 
terview was  given  by  Huerta  to  one  of 
the  newspapers  of  Mexico  City  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  asked  whether 
he  believed  himself  to  be  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  the  government.  *I  can- 
not/ he  replied,  *  answer  that  ques- 
tion as  it  ought  to  be  answered,  for  in 
truth  I  have  no  other  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  I  do  not  enjoy  the  govern- 
ment's confidence  than  the  order  re- 
moving me  from  command  in  the 
north  and  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
offered  a  commission  abroad  which, 
without  the  smallest  disregard  for  the 
law,  I  have  entreated  the  government 
to  allow  me  to  decline,  for  the  reason 
that  I  am  still  convalescing  from  a  re- 
cent illness  and  that  I  have  a  numerous 
family  whom  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  support  in  Europe.  Besides, 


my  recall  from  the  north  and  the  offer 
to  send  me  to  Europe  may  well  have 
been  intended  as  a  distinction.' 

Huerta  took  occasion  in  the  same  in- 
terview to  reiterate  the  army's  loyalty: 
'When  I  had  the  honor  of  escorting 
General  Porfirio  Diaz,  after  his  resig- 
nation, to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  I  told 
him  that  the  only  redeeming  feature 
which  I  perceived  in  the  existing  strife 
was  the  army.  ...  At  a  banquet  given 
in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, Citizen  Francisco  I.  Madero,  I 
took  the  liberty,  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  the  Supreme  Magistrate,  to  ex- 
hort him  never  to  distrust  the  army, 
for  to  do  so  would  be  to  question  its 
high  spirit  of  morale  and  to  deny  what 
is  undeniable,  that  it  is  the  sole  prop 
of  our  country's  honor  and  integrity.' 

The  next  month  was  destined  to  fur- 
nish an  interesting  commentary  on 
these  declarations. 


Clearly,  in  spite  of  fair  words,  the 
critical  days  of  the  military  uprising  in 
the  City  of  Mexico,  which  began  on 
February  9,  1913,  again  found  rela- 
tions strained  between  Sefior  Madero 
and  General  Huerta.  Nevertheless,  on 
the  morning  of  that  day,  Huerta  placed 
himself  at  Senor  Madero's  orders  and 
was  given  supreme  command  of  the 
military  operations  in  the  capital 
against  ihefelicista  rebels. 

It  is  charged  that  those  operations 
were  conducted  with  lukewarmness 
and  that  General  Felipe  Angeles,  who 
has  since  joined  the  carrancistas,  was 
the  only  Federal  officer  who  displayed 
real  zeal  and  efficiency  in  the  govern- 
ment's cause. 

Of  the  military  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  cannot  speak  authoritatively; 
I  can  but  record  my  impressions.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  if,  when  the  attack 
on  the  National  Palace,  in  which  Gen- 
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eral  Bernardo  Reyes  was  killed,  had 
been  repulsed,  the  motley  throng  that 
surrounded  Generals  Felix  Diaz  and 
Manuel  Mondragon  had  been  vigor- 
ously followed  up  and  attacked,  or  if 
the  Ciudadela  had  been  more  tena- 
ciously defended,  the  seditious  move- 
ment might  have  been  crushed  at  the 
outset.  Huerta,  however,  who  had  not 
yet  assumed  command,  was  hardly 
responsible  for  this  initial  remissness. 
But  thereafter,  a  delay,  not  easily  un- 
derstood, occurred  before  active  opera- 
tions against  the  Ciudadela,  the  rebel 
stronghold,  were  begun,  and  the  feli- 
cistas  were  able  almost  unopposed  to 
occupy  important  strategic  positions 
and  to  throw  up  barricades.  The  re- 
sult was  that  when  the  attack  on  the 
Ciudadela  was  initiated  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday,  February  11,  the  re- 
maining chances  of  taking  it  by  storm 
were  slender.  Nevertheless,  as  an  ob- 
server of  what  followed  during  the 
week,  I  am  convinced  that  more  might 
have  been  done  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  supplies  and  provisions  into 
the  Ciudadela,  to  maintain  the  morale 
of  the  Federal  forces  at  a  higher  level, 
to  check  the  operations  of  felicista 
spies  and  agents  who  carried  informa- 
tion to  the  Ciudadela  and  almost  open- 
ly sought  to  tamper  with  the  loyalty 
of  the  government  forces,  as  I  myself 
frequently  witnessed. 

Huerta  must  have  been  cognizant  of 
these  conditions.  Why,  then,  did  he 
not  try  to  remedy  them  and  improve 
the  opportunity  for  vindicating  prac- 
tically the  loyalty  of  the  army  to  the 
constituted  government  which  he  had 
so  often  and  so  recently  proclaimed? 
The  plain  fact  is  that  it  is  very  hard  for 
the  Mexican  army  to  feel  any  enthusi- 
asm for  a  civilian  President,  Huerta's 
protestations  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. This  is  a  fundamental  fact 
which  with  difficulty  can  be  adequate- 
ly grasped  in  the  United  States,  but 


which  must  always  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  passing  judgment  on  persons 
and  events  in  Mexico. 

It  is  said  that  every  evening  Madero 
exasperated  Huerta  by  querulous  re- 
proaches with  respect  to  the  slowness 
and  inefficacy  of  the  military  opera- 
tions. The  unfortunate  President  had 
very  vague  ideas  about  military  affairs 
and  he  had  been  driven  by  events  to 
the  last  stages  of  nervous  perplexity. 
More  than  once  Huerta  believed  that 
an  attempt  was  to  be  made  by  Senor 
Madero  to  arrest  him.  One  evening, 
Madero,  it  is  said,  rapping  the  table, 
demanded  of  Huerta  that  the  Ciuda- 
dela must  be  taken  next  day,  although 
the  last  soldier  fell  in  the  assault.  It 
became  evident  that  a  final  rupture 
between  the  two  men  could  not  long 
be  deferred. 


VI 

The  end  came  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 18,  when  Huerta  became  a  party 
and  prime  mover  in  a  praetorian  con- 
spiracy to  depose  and  imprison  the  law- 
ful Executive. 

Huerta  assumed  control  of  affairs, 
as  he  informed  the  Nation  in  a  procla- 
mation which  read :  — 

'In  view  of  the  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances through  which  the  Nation 
has  been  passing,  and  particularly  in 
the  last  few  days  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public, where,  owing  to  the  deficient 
government  of  Senor  Madero,  condi- 
tions may  truly  be  described  as  almost 
anarchic,  I  have  assumed  the  execu- 
tive power,  and  awaiting  the  immedi- 
ate assembling  of  Congress  to  act  on 
the  present  political  situation,  I  hold 
as  prisoners  in  the  National  Palace 
Senor  Francisco  Madero  and  his  cab- 
inet, to  the  end  that,  the  matter  once 
decided,  we  may  seek  to  conciliate 
men's  spirits  in  these  historical  mo- 
ments and  labor  unitedly  for  peace, 
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which  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for 
the  Nation.* 

A  form  of  resignation  was  obtained 
from  President  Madero  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent  Pino  Suarez  on  February  19,  and 
was  accepted  by  Congress  and  thus, 
by  processes  which  externally  at  least 
were  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
requirements,  General  Huerta  became 
Provisional  President  of  Mexico. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  exculpate  what 
cannot  be  exculpated.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  see  what  can  be  said  in  ex- 
tenuation of  General  Huerta's  act. 

I  was  traveling  in  Europe  during  al- 
most the  whole  of  1912,  and,  therefore, 
did  not  observe  at  close  range  the  steps 
by  which  the  Madero  administration 
had  steadily  declined  in  public  favor  in 
the  course  of  that  year.  But  when  I 
returned  to  Mexico  in  December,  1912, 
I  found  that  not  only  the  bulk  of  Mex- 
icans, but  many  foreign  residents, 
Americans  and  others,  who  at  the  start 
had  believed  in  Madero  and  desired  the 
success  of  his  administration,  had  be- 
come convinced  that  he  was  'impos- 
sible,' as  nearly  all  of  them  put  it. 

When  asked  by  me  why  he  was 
*  impossible,'  they  seemed  unable  to 
name  any  particular  measure  or  policy 
of  his  which  they  considered  especial- 
ly open  to  criticism,  and  I  inferred  that 
they  meant  simply  that  he  had  been 
placed  by  force  of  circumstances  in  a 
position  for  which  he  was  unfit  and 
with  which  he  was  unable  to  cope.  Ma- 
dero, too,  had  come  into  power  ham- 
pered by  the  great  expectations  which, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  he  had  raised. 
He  had  overthrown  an  administration 
which  at  least  gave  Mexico  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  naturally  the  public 
wanted  to  know  what  he  had  to  give 
the  country  in  its  stead,  and  as  justifi- 
cation of  the  bloodshed  and  turmoil 
and  loss  of  wealth,  credit,  and  material 
progress  which  had  been  incidental  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Diaz  regime  and 


which  did  not  cease  even  when  that 
regime  had  been  overthrown.  It  was 
beginning  to  be  thought  that  Madero 
had  nothing  to  offer.  It  was  clear  that, 
however  sincere  his  intentions,  he  could 
not  at  once  give  the  country  the  cov- 
eted boon  of  democracy,  which,  as  any 
careful  student  of  history  might  have 
known,  must  rest  on  the  character  and 
gradually  formed  habits  of  a  people 
rather  than  on  the  will  and  idealistic 
aspirations  of  one  man.  In  a  word,  the 
inevitable  reaction  had  set  in  and  Ma- 
dero was  paying  the  penalty  for  an  ex- 
cess of  popularity. 

This  phase  of  public  sentiment  might 
have  passed,  and  though  undoubtedly 
it  existed,  it  was  made  by  the  opposi- 
tion press  to  appear  more  formidable 
than  it  really  was.  But,  in  any  event, 
General  Huerta  could  not  be  expected 
to  escape  the  influence  of  a  view  per- 
vading, for  the  time  being,  all  classes 
of  society,  and  it  was  human  nature 
that  he  should  be  the  more  receptive 
to  it  in  that  he  well  knew  that  he  had 
never  been  completely  trusted  by  Ma- 
dero and  had  on  some  occasions  been 
publicly  criticized  by  him. 

Then,  too,  during  the  days  of  the 
bombardment  in  the  capital  the  anti- 
Madero  view  was  constantly  being 
urged  on  Huerta  by  prominent  Mexi- 
cans, —  senators,  judicial  functionaries, 
bankers,  business  men,  and  others.  He 
was  continually  being  pressed  to  stop 
the  fighting  and  put  an  end  to  the  dan- 
gers and  sufferings  to  which  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  of  Mexico  City,  native 
and  foreign,  were  being  subjected. 

In  these  representations  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  to  some  extent 
joined.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fife,  who  some 
months  ago  visited  this  country  for 
the  Times  and  Daily  Mail  of  London, 
has  stated  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
Weekly  Times  of  December  26,  1913, 
in  reference  to  the  fighting  in  the  capi- 
tal of  February  of  last  year :  — 
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'He  [General  Huerta]  was  appealed 
to  by  senators,  deputies,  foreign  resi- 
dents, and  with  especial  force,  as  he 
himself  has  told  me,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lane  Wilson,  the  American  ambassa- 
dor, to  end  the  carnage  in  the  streets/ 
Mr.  Wilson  has  himself  made  similar 
statements,  in  so  far  as  his  own  share 
in  the  transaction  is  concerned.  Speak- 
ing, for  example,  at  the  University 
Club  of  Brooklyn  on  the  night  of  Jan- 
uary 10  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Wil- 
son said,  *  I  did  beg  Huerta  and  Lascu- 
rian,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  end  the  bombardment/ 

Now,  as  Madero  was  determined  not 
to  yield,  Huerta  clearly  could  not 
'end  the  carnage  in  the  streets/  or 
'end  the  bombardment/  without  dis- 
obeying and  throwing  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  Executive.  The  further  inference 
is  obvious. 

The  compact  between  Huerta  and 
Felix  Diaz  which  involved  the  depo- 
sition of  Madero  —  the  first  clause 
declared,  'From  this  moment  the  for- 
merly existing  executive  power  is  re- 
pudiated, etc/ — was  entered  into  and 
signed  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Amer- 
ican embassy  and  under  the  American 
flag. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  criti- 
cizing ex- Ambassador  Wilson.  He,  too, 
I  know,  was  entreated  by  all  classes  of 
society  to  use  his  influence  to  amelior- 
ate the  situation  in  the  capital,  and  I 
believe  he  was  actuated  throughout  by 
motives  of  humanity. 

But,  in  any  event,  it  is  perhaps  not 
so  strange  that  Huerta,  who  was  edu- 
cated as  a  soldier,  when  *  begged*  by 
Mr.  Wilson  to  end  the  bombardment, 
should  have  regarded  the  ambassador 
as  actually  speaking  for  the  United 
States.  And  when,  in  addition,  it  is  re- 
membered that  he  was  urged  to  the 
same  effect  by  prominent  compatriots, 
and  the  almost  intolerable  conditions, 
which  the  prolongation  of  hostilities  in 


the  capital  was  causing,  are  taken  into 
account,  some  excuse  may  possibly  be 
discovered  for  an  act  which  has  been 
so  severely  judged  in  the  United  States. 
But  I  am  not  writing  an  apology  for 
Huerta.  I  am  merely  laying  before  my 
readers  the  elements  which  must  en- 
able them  to  judge  Huerta's  character 
as  exemplified  by  the  turning-point  in 
his  career. 

vn 

A  more  delicate  subject  remains  to  be 
examined.  A  characteristic  of  Juarez, 
the  great  Indian  President  of  Mexico, 
was  his  implacability  and  obduracy. 
He  could  not  be  made  to  perceive,  for 
example,  the  broad  reasons  of  equity, 
and  even  of  policy,  which  militated  in 
favor  of  Maximilian's  pardon,  though 
they  were  ably  urged  upon  him  in  per- 
sonal conferences  by  Maximilian's  at- 
torneys, Mariano  Riva  Palacio  and 
Rafael  Martinez  de  la  Torre.  Great 
as  he  was  in  some  respects,  Juarez 
simply  could  not  rise  to  the  plane  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  see  that  to 
spare  the  life  of  the  ill-advised  Austrian 
archduke  would  have  elevated  Mexico 
and  its  administration  immensely  in 
the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  and 
would  have  saved  the  Republic  from  a 
blot  which  may  still  have  to  be  expi- 
ated. Nothing  could  shake  his  ada- 
mantine resolve  that  Maximilian  should 
die. 

Here  surely  was  a  case  in  which  the 
Indian  spirit  and  the  Indian  influence 
played  a  decisive  part  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  Mexico. 

Did  the  fate  of  Madero  and  Pino 
Suarez,  the  deposed  President  and  Vice- 
President,  come  before  Huerta,  the 
present  Indian  President  of  Mexico, 
as  the  fate  of  Maximilian  came  before 
Juarez,  though  in  a  different  form? 
This  surely  is  the  critical  fact  in  the 
estimate  of  Huerta's  character. 

Huerta  himself  has  never  been  will- 
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ing  to  answer  the  question,  though  it 
has  been  submitted  to  him  in  a  precise 
written  form. 

For  my  own  part,  after  inquiries 
among  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  resident  American  newspaper- 
men and  others  who  have  gone  to  some 
pains  to  elucidate  the  point,  I  believe 
that  Madero  and  Pino  Suarez  fell  by 
the  same  hands,  or  by  hands  acting 
under  the  same  influences,  as  were 
responsible  for  the  death  of  Gustavo 
Madero,  although  Huerta  may  have 
been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 

Huerta's  friends  ascribe  his  reticence 
on  the  subject  to  the  native  dignity  of 
which  he  has  given  not  a  few  proofs, 
and  they  say  he  will  clear  himself  when 
he  can  do  so  without  seeming  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  irresponsible  foreign 
opinion. 

VIII 

Thus  far  I  have  allowed  Huerta's 
character  to  speak  for  itself.  But  my 
readers  may  desire  to  know  more  speci- 
fically what  manner  of  man  is  this  who 
has  sprung  from  comparative  obscurity 
into  a  position  of  world-wide  notice. 

A  stature  above  that  of  the  average 
of  Mexicans;  a  rather  bulky  frame;  rug- 
ged features;  a  massive,  firmly  set  jaw; 
a  complexion  not  much  darker  than 
that  of  the  native  of  southern  Europe; 
brown  eyes  which  frequently  twinkle 
with  humor  and  vivacity;  a  straggling, 
grizzled  moustache  —  such  are  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  man. 

Huerta  is  a  man  of  much  greater 
native  ability  than  his  enemies  would 
admit,  and  he  has  grown  during  the 
year  just  passed.  He  is  not  as  great 
a  man  as  his  friends  paint  him,  but  he 
is  a  very  much  greater  man  than  he  is 
painted  by  the  forces  opposed  to  him  in 
Mexico. 

Intellectually,  Huerta  has  one  ines- 
timable quality  —  a  very  direct  mind. 
He  readily  distinguishes  essentials 


from  non-essentials,  and,  brushing  the 
latter  aside,  he  can  get  to  the  point  at 
once,  if  he  so  desires.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  the  sagacity,  or  the  astute- 
ness, or  the  slyness  of  the  Indian,  — 
call  it  what  you  will,  —  and  when  it 
suits  his  purpose  can  maintain  an  im- 
penetrable reserve. 

In  the  details  of  business  and  in  the 
conduct  of  the  administration,  he  is  un- 
methodical, and  in  less  important  mat- 
ters given  to  laisser  oiler.  Though  he 
works  hard  when  he  takes  up  a  task, 
he  is  irregular  in  the  distribution  of  his 
time.  There  are  occasions  when  those 
nearest  to  him  do  not  know  where  he 
is  or  how  to  reach  him.  This  is  what 
has  given  rise,  from  time  to  time,  to 
reports  of  his  disappearance  from  the 
capital,  —  reports  telegraphed  to  the 
United  States  but  for  which  there  has 
never  been  the  slightest  foundation. 

Some  of  his  scientific  attainments 
have  already  been  mentioned.  He  still 
retains  his  interest  in  astronomy  and 
topography. 

He  is  unquestionably  the  most  com- 
petent military  man  in  Mexico  at  the 
present  time,  and  although  his  mili- 
tary achievements  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  of  Porfirio  Diaz  —  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  Huerta  has  not 
had  the  opportunities  of  the  victor  of 
La  Carbonera  and  Puebla  —  neverthe- 
less Huerta  is  the  idol  of  the  Mexican 
army  to  a  greater  extent  than  Diaz  was 
toward  -the  close  of  his  administration. 
It  is  now  clear  that  there  was  some  la- 
tent disaffection  in  the  army  during  the 
later  Porfirian  era.  Not  a  few  military 
men  felt  that  Diaz  did  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  army,  and  favored 
civilians  and  the  ideals  of  civil  rule. 
Undoubtedly  the  army  is  better  looked 
after  just  now,  and  the  improved  ap- 
pearance of  the  military,  their  more 
soldier-like  bearing  and  garb,  must 
strike  every  observer.  But  the  cost  of 
this  has  yet  to  be  counted  and  paid. 
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Huerta  takes  a  keen  personal  inter- 
est in  all  that  concerns  the  life  of  the 
soldier.  No  detail  is  too  small  for  his 
attention.  When  he  visits  a  barracks, 
he  delights  the  soldiers  by  showing,  in 
his  questions  and  investigations,  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  all  the  min- 
utiae of  their  daily  life. 

Huerta  possesses  the  gift  of  a  rude 
eloquence,  and  is  fond  of  illustrating  his 
meaning  by  analogies  and  paradigms. 
When  interested  in  a  topic,  he  speaks 
with  great  emphasis.  A  recent  French 
visitor  who  conversed  with  him  said  to 
me  that  at  such  times  the  President 
seems  to  underline  his  words  with  the 
play  of  his  facial  expression. 

A  man  of  the  people,  Huerta  under- 
stands the  common  people,  and  is  un- 
derstood by  them.  This  perhaps  ac- 
counts for  the  paradox  that,  while 
economic  conditions,  as  affecting  the 
masses,  are  worse  now  than  under  Ma- 
dero,  —  the  mere  prolongation  of  civil 
strife  makes  them  worse,  —  neverthe- 
less the  people  are  less  restive. 

Huerta  has  a  blood  feeling  for  the 
Indians,  and  to  a  sympathetic  listener 
he  will  talk  at  length  on  the  Indian 
problem,  dwelling  on  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Indians,  their  wrongs,  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  have  la- 
bored. He  is  said  to  hold  that  there 
will  never  be  enduring  peace  in  Mexico 
until  the  Indians  secure  their  modicum 
of  justice  and  a  fair  chance,  and  receive 
a  reasonable  portion  of  the  soil  of  which 
they  were  the  original  possessors. 

All  who  converse  with  Huerta  note 
his  quickness  at  repartee,  his  mother- 
wit  and  ingenuity  of  verbal  fence. 

Though,  as  I  have  intimated,  history 
may  clear  Huerta  in  respect  of  the  death 
of  Madero  and  Pino  Suarez,  I  think  it 
would  be  absurd  to  represent  him  as 
a  humane  man.  He  is  doubtless  not 
exempt  from  that  utter  disregard  for 
human  life  which,  when  political  expe- 
diency or  the  so-called  reason  of  state 


intervenes,  characterizes  all  successful 
military  leaders  in  Mexico,  particularly 
if  they  are  wholly  or  largely  of  the  In- 
dian race.  For  the  rest,  one  would  have 
to  be  a  superficial  reader  of  history, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  blood- 
stained traditions  of  this  country  be- 
fore and  since  the  conquest,  to  be  sur- 
prised at  this  trait.  Any  one  needing 
*  documentation '  on  the  subject  might 
advantageously  begin  by  reading  or 
rereading  Prescott's  ever-interesting 
account  of  the  civil,  military,  and  reli- 
gious polity  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Anahuac. 

But,  in  general,  Huerta  is  good- 
hearted  and  would  rather  do  a  kindness 
than  the  reverse. 

He  has,  as  he  himself  has  often  said, 
a  numerous  family,  and  his  family  life 
bears  comparison  with  that  of  other 
Mexicans  of  his  class.  Like  the  gener- 
ality of  recent  Mexican  presidents,  he 
lives,  when  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in 
his  private  residence,  which  is  entirely 
unpretentious. 

Huerta  has  the  imperturbability  of 
the  Indian  and  the  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  Juarez.  But  he  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
display  the  stolidity  of  the  Indian. 
This  is  perhaps  because  he  comes  of  the 
native  race  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  the 
gayest  region  of  Mexico,  its  Andalusia. 
I  have  seen  him  on  recent  evenings 
driving  in  his  automobile  with  friends 
on  San  Francisco  Street,  at  the  hour 
of  the  carriage  parade,  talking  animat- 
edly and  smiling,  as  if  the  burden  of 
administration,  in  this  trying  period  of 
the  nation's  affairs,  left  him  the  most 
care-free  of  men.  Some  persons  con- 
clude from  this  demeanor  that  Huerta 
does  not  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  But  I  attribute  it  to  a  gen- 
uine equanimity  and  a  strong  faith 
—  mistaken  or  not  —  in  the  national 
destinies. 

It  is  charged  that  his  sociability 
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leads  him  occasionally  into  undigni- 
fied situations.  He  has  been  accused, 
in  recent  articles,  of  midnight  carous- 
als in 

carnal  companie 
And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree. 

In  these  stories  there  is,  I  believe, 
not  a  little  exaggeration.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  gay  habits  of 
the  beau  sabreur  were  somewhat  char- 
acteristic of  the  past  and  passing  gen- 
erations of  Mexican  army  officers,  and 
during  the  Wars  of  Reform  and  French 
Intervention  General  Porfirio  Diaz 
often  found  his  abstemious  ways  bring- 
ing him  into  unpleasant  encounters 
with  his  comrades  in  arms.  Huerta's 
appearance  shows  no  traces  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  those  who  have  business  to 
transact  with  him  find  him  invariably 
clear-headed. 

General  Huerta  can  assume,  when 
he  wishes,  a  suitable  gravity,  and  even 
dignity,  of  demeanor.  At  official  cere- 
monies his  features  settle  into  an  al- 
most hieratic  rigidity,  like  an  Indian 
stone  effigy. 

But  he  willingly  lays  aside  the  cares 
of  state  and  shows  the  genial  side  of 
his  character.  He  has  driven  to  the 
Country  Club,  and  delighted  the  young 
people  of  the  American  colony,  who 
happened  to  be  there  with  their  par- 
ents, by  taking  numbers  of  them  for 
a  ride  round  the  grounds  in  his  large 
touring-car. 

He  may  frequently  be  seen  of  an  af- 


ternoon drinking  a  cup  of  tea  in  a  small 
tea-parlor,  generally  accompanied  by  a 
single  aide  in  mufti,  sometimes  by  one 
or  two  friends. 

One  day  he  will  drop  into  an  Ameri- 
can book-store,  make  a  number  of  pur- 
chases, ask  the  proprietor  about  his 
health  and  that  of  his  family,  and  take 
leave  with  a  pleasantry  on  his  lips. 

And  all  these  things  he  does,  not  with 
the  air  of  a  man  aiming  at  effect  or  act- 
ing a  part  which  he  does  not  feel,  but 
with  the  natural,  easy  grace  which, 
when  the  Mexican,  of  whatever  rank 
in  life  he  may  be,  is  in  the  mood  to  be- 
have handsomely,  sits  so  well  on  him. 

Huerta's  courage  is  undoubted,  and 
though  he  may  have  a  keen  eye  for  the 
main  chance,  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
surrender  to  save  his  life  or  his  be- 
longings. 

He  himself  has  said  that  he  is  reli- 
gious. I  suppose  he  means  that  he  is 
religiously  inclined.  If  he  knew  the 
Roman  poet,  he  might  say  with  many 
of  us,  — 

video  meliora  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor. 

He  has  not  forgotten  his  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  the  good  parish  priest  of  Colot- 
lan,  who  gave  him  his  first  schooling. 

Such  is  Victoriano  Huerta,  as  I  see 
him:  a  character  very  human,  very  im- 
perfect no  doubt,  but  almost  biblical 
in  a  certain  simplicity  and  intelligibil- 
ity, and  fitting,  not  inharmoniously, 
into  this  Mexican  cosmos. 
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TIMMY  ZIMMERMAN'S  case  is  that  of 
a  wise  man  and  his  money. 

It  took  Timmy  thirty-three  years  to 
become  a  full-fledged  *  case '  and  a  week 
more  to  become  an  enlightened  citizen. 
To  tell  you  all  about  it,  I  shall  need  at 
least  twenty  minutes.  Pray  do  not  as- 
sume that  you  won't  care  for  him  be- 
cause he  was  an  ordinary  little  tobacco- 
man  with  extraordinary  luck.  I  like 
him  myself,  and  hope  to  show  you  why. 
It  will  be  my  fault  if  you  do  not  see  it. 

Timmy  began  rolling  tobacco  at 
thirteen,  and  his  friend,  Kit  Hankey, 
almost  as  early.  Timmy  was  twenty- 
four  and  both  of  them  were  working 
for  his  cousin  Gus,  down-river  in  Tano- 
polis,  Tennessee,  when  Gus  Zimmer- 
man fell  into  financial  difficulties. 

Timmy  and  Kit  regarded  themselves 
seriously  as  capitalists,  each  having 
saved  some  fourteen  hundred  dollars. 
They  pooled  these  moneys,  borrowed 
two  thousand  dollars  at  the  bank  with 
the  factory  as  security,  and  bought  out 
Gus  Zimmerman's  business,  to  his  sat- 
isfaction and  their  own  surprise.  Kit, 
meagre,  dry,  and  keen,  set  himself  to 
working  out  some  ideas  he  had  about 
scientific  management.  Timmy  under- 
took the  advertising. 

Timmy  was  the  fox-terrier  type  of 
young  German,  small  and  stocky,  with 
red  cheeks,  shrewd  little  blue  eyes 
under  heavy  lids  that  lifted  whimsical- 
ly, an  insignificant,  tipped-up  nose,  a 
clean-cut,  strong  jaw,  and  good-na- 


tured mouth.  He  looked  physically  fit 
and  positively  quivering  with  eager- 
ness to  get  ahead  on  the  moment's  job, 
whatever  that  might  be.  At  twenty- 
four  it  was  money-making. 

From  the  very  beginning  Timmy 
aimed  at  reaching  the  Ultimate  Con- 
sumer with  economy  and  dispatch.  He 
believed  in  the  Ultimate  Consumer;  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  he  loved  him. 
Certainly  he  never  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  Ultimate  Consumer  had 
the  intelligence  to  respond  generously 
to  generous  treatment. 

Naturally  the  new  firm  had  no  mon- 
ey for  big  advertising.  What  Timmy 
did  was  to  get  bill-board  space  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  town,  which  he  filled 
with  Us  BOYS'  PLUG  in  red  and  black 
and  white.  Three  thousand  labels, 
similarly  printed,  Zimmerman  &  Han- 
key  sat  up  nights  to  paste  with  their 
own  hands  on  small  manila  bags  hold- 
ing two  good-sized  sample  chews. 

Us  Boys'  Plug  was  a  rather  coarse 
but  full-flavored  tobacco;  the  bars 
were  perceptibly  larger  for  the  money 
than  in  other  brands  of  a  similar  qual- 
ity. As  his  advertising  appropriation 
for  the  quarter  was  now  exhausted, 
Timmy  himself  carried  these  samples 
to  the  doors  of  every  factory  in  town. 
When  the  gates  opened  and  his  Ulti- 
mate Consumers  poured  out  at  night, 
tired,  hungry,  grimy,  irritable,  there 
stood  Timmy,  head  a  little  to  one  side, 
a  cheerful  grin  on  his  pert  small  face, 
dexterously  dropping  into  their  hands 
as  they  passed,  those  comforting,  gen- 
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erous  chews.  He  was  the  best  possible 
advertisement  for  his  own  wares. 

There  was  an  increasing  demand  for 
Us  Boys'  Plug  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning; but  not  until  he  had  stood  at  the 
factory  gates  of  three  cities,  handing 
his  samples  direct  to  the  men  he  de- 
sired to  reach,  did  Timmy  Zimmerman 
engage  assistance  in  his  advertising. 

After  Us  Boys'  Plug  came  Baked 
Beans  Brand,  The  Swellest  Smoke. 
The  business  grew,  and  it  grew,  and  it 
grew.  Five  years  after  Zimmerman  & 
Hankey  bought  out  Cousin  Gus  with 
fear  and  trembling,  they  were  drawing 
four  hundred  dollars  a  day  apiece  from 
their  business.  A  year  later  they  sold 
out  to  a  combination  for  three  million 
dollars  in  stock,  and  Timmy  was  re- 
tained as  manager  at  twenty  thousand 
a  year.  If  I  had  been  inventing  this,  I 
should  have  made  it  more  probable. 

Timmy  promptly  disposed  of  most 
of  his  stock  at  par,  getting  real  money 
for  it.  He  invested  this  carefully  at  six 
per  cent,  and  then  he  pinched  himself. 
Was  this  snub-nosed  millionaire  of 
thirty,  with  perplexed  eyes,  whom  he 
saw  in  the  mirror,  really  little  Timmy 
Zimmerman?  His  eyes  were  perplexed 
because  he  did  not  know  what  ought 
to  come  next.  Poverty  he  knew,  and 
work  he  knew.  Both  were  good  friends 
of  his.  But  what  were  riches? 

Sometimes  it  would  sweep  over  him 
with  the  freshness  of  a  great  spring 
wind  blowing  across  his  face,  that  earth 
held  nothing  which  he  might  not  buy. 
In  such  moments  he  tasted  the  wonder- 
ful promise  of  existence,  and  knew  that 
it  was  for  him.  There  grew  upon  him 
a  longing  to  enter  on  his  inheritance. 

'Kit,'  he  confided  to  his  friend,  'I'm 
going  to  cut  out  business  after  my  con- 
tract with  the  combine  expires.  What 
do  I  want  a  job  for,  now?' 

'Don't  you  do  it!' 
1    'I'd  like  to  know  why  not!' 

Kit  looked  secretive. 


'Twenty  thousand  is  some  money.' 

'  But  what  do  I  want  any  more  plunks 
for?  I  don't  aim  to  be  one  of  these 
grasping  pi-rates  the  high-brow  papers 
are  always  side-swiping,  the  fellers  that 
don't  know  when  their  trough  is  full. 
That  ain't  me!  I  got  all  I  want.  From 
now  on,  you  watch  me  saunter  down 
Easy  Street.  I  expect  to  cut  some 
swathe.' 

'I'm  not  saying  we  have  n't  got  a 
good  bit  for  as  young  as  we  are,'  admit- 
ted Kit  cautiously.  Kit  had  married 
Bertha  Krankreich  three  years  before. 
He  admired  tremendously  his  wife's 
pink  cheeks,  cold  eyes,  and  executive 
ability.  But  Bertha  was  not  exactly  a 
cozy  little  woman.  'The  real  thing's 
this,  Timmy.  You  know  I  bought  an 
interest  in  the  delicatessen  factory  that 
Bertha's  brother  runs.  I  got  tired  hang- 
ing round  the  house.  A  man  has  got 
to  have  a  place  to  set.' 

'  You,  not  me ! '  Timmy  chuckled  joy- 
ously. 'A  bachelor  don't  have  to  go 
away  from  home  to  set  still  in  peace!' 

'A  bachelor  ain't  got  a  home  to  set 
in,'  retorted  Kit. 

'  I  mean  to  have  a  swell  home  if  I  am 
a  bachelor,'  boasted  Timmy. '  I  feel  like 
I  wanted  it.  It's  just  another  game,  I 
guess.  But  I '11  play  a  lone  hand.  I  don't 
reckon  a  man  can  be  ready  for  matri- 
mony when  it  sends  cold  shivers  down 
his  spine  just  to  think  of  it,  do  you?" 

Kit  lowered  his  voice. 

'Timmy,  listen  a  minute.  I'll  tell 
you  something.  A  man  never  gets  over 
feelin*  that  way  about  it.  He  just  has  to 
kind  of  chloroform  them  feelings  an' 
hurry  along  with  it.  Because  there  ain't 
no  doubt  it  is  the  thing  to  do.' 

This  hoary  confidence,  which  man 
has  made  to  man  since  time  began,  af- 
fected Timmy  as  a  revelation  of  great 
novelty  and  impressiveness,  and  he 
stowed  it  away  in  his  mind  for  further 
consideration.  But  he  took  no  steps 
looking  toward  the  married  life,  nor  did 
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he  accept  Kit's  advice  as  to  retaining 
his  job.  At  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
tract he  resigned,  with  the  definite  in- 
tention of  learning  how  to  spend  his 
money  so  as  to  get  out  of  it  whatever 
might  be  in  it  —  for  him. 

Older,  cleverer,  far  more  cultivated 
men  have  failed  to  make  a  large  income 
buy  what  they  really  wanted.  Timmy 
supposed  the  opening  moves  in  the 
game  of  getting  your  money's  worth 
were  simple.  One  must  have  food, 
clothes,  shelter.  Wealth  enables  you  to 
acquire  these  in  their  superlative  de- 
gree :  richer  food,  costlier  clothes,  more 
expensive  shelter.  Then  there  is  the 
matter  of  amusement.  When  a  very 
plain  man  is  out  for  a  good  time,  he  has 
only  a  few  ideas  on  the  subject  of  how 
to  get  it.  Had  Timmy  thought  out 
pleasure  as  carefully  as  he  had  thought 
out  work,  he  would  have  known  better 
than  to  accept  the  ideas  of  the  man  in 
the  street;  it  was  a  new  problem  to  him. 

After  the  first  joy  of  spending  faded, 
his  leisure  seemed  to  lack  savor.  Out- 
side his  abandoned  work,  he  did  not 
know  where  to  look  for  the  mental  stim- 
ulus it  had  furnished.  So  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  details  of  food,  clothes, 
shelter,  and  amusement,  with  rabid 
earnestness. 

He  ordered  an  adequate  wardrobe 
from  a  good  tailor,  and  found  the  pos- 
session of  it  an  undiluted  satisfaction. 

In  matters  of  eating  and  drinking,  he 
rioted  joyously  for  a  season.  It  required 
time  for  even  the  richest  food  to  affect 
him  adversely.  But  the  change  did 
come.  In  the  course  of  months  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  biliousness  and 
recognized  to  his  surprise  that  there  is 
no  spoil-sport  like  a  discontented  liver. 
He  ceased  giving  frequent  dinners  to 
the  boys  and  took  to  the  Athletic  Club, 
alternating  strenuous  exercise  with 
Turkish  baths.  As  for  drinking,  he 
reached  this  sound  conclusion :  — 

'My  neck's  too  short,'  he  explained 


to  Kit  Hankey.  'D'ye  see?  I  have  to 
drink  twice  as  much  as  anybody  else  to 
get  the  full  of  the  taste  in  my  throat. 
And  twice  as  much  as  anybody  is 
more'n  I  can  carry.  I  don't  like  them 
little  explosions  in  the  top  of  my  head 
the  times  I  take  too  muCh.' 

'I  told  you  to  stick  to  a  job!  Work 
stiddies  anybody.' 

'My  flat's  just  done,'  observed  Tim- 
my, changing  the  subject  pointedly. 
*  Don't  you  want  to  have  a  peek  at  it?' 

Kit  assented  eagerly.  Timmy  had 
been  reticent  as  to  the  details  of  his  ex- 
pensive effort  to  acquire  a  'swell  home.' 
Leasing  floor-space  in  a  down-town 
building,  '  so 's  not  to  get  too  far  away 
from  the  boys,'  he  had  turned  it  over  to 
architect  and  decorator.  At  first  the 
extent  and  expensiveness  of  the  deco- 
rator's imagination  stimulated  Timmy 
greatly,  but  as  the  work  went  merrily 
on  and  he  began  to  guess  the  result  as  a 
whole,  he  stood  about  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  a  perturbed  expression  and 
an  extinguished  cigar.  He  was  now 
ready  to  speak  his  mind. 

Unlocking  the  door,  he  ushered  Kit 
through  something  rich  and  stiff  in 
hall-effects,  into  a  very  large  Louis 
Quatorze  drawing-room  paneled  in  sa- 
tinwood  and  pale  brocade. 

'That  wall-paper  cost  twenty-five 
dollars  a  yard,'  said  Timmy  with  an  em- 
bittered glance.  'This  is  a  "period" 
room.  It'll  put  a  finish  to  me  all  right. 
Little  Timmy  don't  feel  at  home.' 

'  It 's  right  handsome,'  said  Kit,  much 
impressed  by  the  price. 

'The  decorator  says  those  Lewises 
cut  up  high.  I  told  him  it  was  because 
they  did  n't  like  their  furniture.  It 
ain't  cozy  enough  for  the  money.  See, 
this  is  my  bedroom.' 

The  walls  here  were  bright  pink  sa- 
tin; rosy  nymphs  and  cupids  wreathed 
the  ceiling,  carrying  garlands  and  point- 
lace  frills  around  a  frieze. 

'Looks  like  it  was  designed  for  the 
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Original  Human  Sweetmeat,  don't  it? — 
and  me  a  bachelor,  too!'  said  Timmy 
sadly. 

*  Well,  get  over  it  then.  T  ain't  a  per- 
manent disability,'  grunted  Kit,  sur- 
veying the  dazzling  scene  with  approv- 
al. It  far  outshone  anything  Bertha 
Hankey's  ambitions  had  brought  to 
pass  in  his  own  house.  He  felt  distinct- 
ly superior  to  Timmy  for  once  because 
he,  Kit,  could  see  the  beauty  to  which 
Timmy  was  obviously  blind. 

Timmy  shook  his  head. 

'Same  old  story,'  he  said  shortly. 
'Them  as  '11  have  me,  I  won't  have. 
Young  Parvenoo  turns  down  the 
daughters  of  Mrs.  Horseleech.  When 
it  comes  to  marryin'  a  grafter,  Timmy 
says  nay,  nay,  Pauline.' 

Kit  opened  the  door  into  the  bath- 
room. Onyx  and  marble  and  silver  had 
been  used  to  startling  effect.  It  was  a 
spectacular,  not  to  say  melodramatic, 
bathroom.  The  tub  was  a  sunken  pool. 

'Too  much  like  the  drop-scene  at  a 
theayter,'  growled  Timmy.  'Don't  you 
think  it  ought  to  look  more  secluded? 
That  decorator,  he  had  the  nerve  to 
tell  me,  once  I  saw  the  tub  set,  I  could- 
n't hardly  wait  till  Saturday  night  for  a 
bath.  I  told  him  to  keep  that  old  gag 
for  the  newly-rich.  I  was  brought  up  to 
go  into  a  swimmin'  pool  whenever  my 
mother  did  n't  know  I  did  it.  This 
place  needs  an  old  Roman  like  I  saw  at 
the  play,  all  draped  in  a  counterpane, 
with  a  beak  on  him  like  Sammy  Rosen- 
berg, going  down  them  steps  into  the 
water  an'  saying,  "  Here,  slave,  where 's 
the  soap?"  —  The  kitchen  ain't  bad, 
though,  an*  I  like  the  dining-room.' 

The  latter  was  in  low-toned  browns 
and  blues,  with  dark  carved  furniture. 
It  is  a  little  harder  to  get  ugly  designs 
in  Aubusson  tapestries  at  eighty  dol- 
lars a  yard  than  in  Spitalfields  silks  at 
twenty-five. 

'Ain't  it  just  my  blamed  luck  that 
the  only  homelike  place  in  the  flat  is 


the  feed-stall  —  arid  me  eating  too 
much  a'ready?'  demanded  the  owner. 
'  Kit,  if  I  had  to  live  in  this  flat,  I  know 
I  'd  sit  in  the  dining-room  and  eat  till  I 
bust  —  the  other  rooms  make  me  so 
homesick.' 

'  If  you  had  to  live  in  this  flat ! '  echoed 
Kit  stupidly  as  they  strolled  back  into 
the  chilly  drawing-room.  '  Whatta  you 
mean?  Ain't  it  good  enough  for  you?' 

Zimmerman  cast  a  backward  glance 
at  the  glories  they  were  leaving. 

'Not  for  Timmy.  This  ain't  my 
house.  I  don't  know  much,  but  I  know 
that.' 

Kit  Hankey  picked  up  his  hat  and 
moved  toward  the  door.  '  Well,  I  think 
you're  crazy,'  he  said  shortly.  'What 
you  going  to  do  next?' 

Timmy  Zimmerman  shut  the  front 
door  sadly  on  marvels  for  which  he 
had  no  use.  His  keen  ^little  face  was 
thoughtful  and  depressed.  He  did  not 
care  to  confide  even  to  Kit  how  deep 
this  disappointment  in  his  home-mak- 
ing went,  but,  in  truth,  it  had  shaken 
his  confidence  in  gold  itself. 

'Thirty  thousand  dollars  gone  to 
thunder!'  he  said.  'But  it  can't  be 
helped.  I 'm  going  to  take  out  fire  and 
burglar  insurance,  lock  the  door,  and 
start  round  the  world  next  week.' 


II 

In  that  first  trip  around  the  world, 
Timmy  Zimmerman  touched  what  was 
to  be  for  long  his  high-water  mark  of 
pleasure  in  his  fortune.  Cathedrals 
might  leave  him  cold  and  museums 
pass  him  by,  but  the  streets  of  the  great 
world  called  him.  In  them  he  found  his 
own.  From  San  Francisco  to  Hong 
Kong,  from  Singapore  to  Liverpool  — 
O  wonderful  streets !  They  were  swarm- 
ing with  Ultimate  Consumers  of  every 
race  and  color,  each  making  his  bargain 
with  another,  and  he  watched  them 
all  with  insatiable  curiosity  and  delight. 
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A  man's  education  must  catch  him 
where  it  can.  Such  cultivation  as  he 
was  ready  for  caught  Timmy  in  the 
shops  of  New  Bond  Street,  under  the 
arcades  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  among 
the  bazaars  of  Algiers,  on  the  streets  of 
Tokyo.  Because  he  came  of  wholesome 
country  stock,  the  land,  too,  had  its 
speech  with  him.  He  learned  from  the 
paddy-fields  of  Japan,  the  vineyards  of 
France,  the  sweet  English  meadows. 
And  what  he  learned  was  good. 

When  he  came  back  to  Tanopolis,  he 
glanced  contemptuously  at  his  flat;  he 
had  long  talks  with  Kit  Hankey,  still 
advising  matrimony  and  a  'job';  he 
hung  about  his  favorite  Turkish  baths 
a  while,  and  then,  like  a  shot,  was  off 
around  the  world  again. 

He  could  not  regain  his  first  rapture. 
Failing  to  renew  the  joy  of  his  initial 
journey,  he  amused  himself  by  making 
speed.  He  stopped  longer  in  France 
than  elsewhere,  held  there  by  the  lure 
of  the  machine.  It  was  early  days  in 
the  history  of  automobiles.  Timmy 
bought  a  ten-thousand-dollar,  bright- 
red  French  car,  and  brought  it  home  to 
play  with. 

From  this  period  of  his  return  with 
the  machine  dates  what  may  be  called 
the  Zimmerman  myth.  It  is  true  that 
he  looked  older  and  his  face  was  a  little 
harder;  true,  too,  he  was  deeply  bored 
if  there  was  not  something  doing  every 
minute;  true  that  he  used  his  car  reck- 
lessly as  a  safety-valve  for  his  temper- 
ament. Still,  he  was  not  the  devil  he 
was  painted.  He  did  not  deliberately 
run  over  children  or  make  a  point  of 
knocking  old  people  down.  Neither 
was  it  strictly  on  purpose  that  his  ma- 
chine climbed  into  the  exhibition-win- 
dow of  a  big  department  store  during 
the  spring  opening,  knocking  down 
Paris  models  and  making  chaff  of  pat- 
tern hats.  WThen  he  drove  down  the 
flight  of  sixty  steps  between  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Avenues,  it  was  not 
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for  sheer  deviltry,  but  to  avoid  a  drop 
down  the  bank.  But  automobiles  were 
few  in  those  days,  and  Timmy 's  lurid 
driving  passed  into  legend  with  speed 
and  inaccuracy. 

Nevertheless,  when  one  has  said  all 
that  one  can  for  him,  he  did  many  hid- 
eously selfish  things.  He  was  a  speed- 
fiend  of  the  outrageous  type  of  those 
early  days,  never  satisfied  save  with  im- 
possible feats.  Even  his  old  friends 
dropped  his  old  name  at  this  time. 
There  is  something  cheerful,  consider- 
ate, human,  about  *  Timmy  Zimmer- 
man/ but  in  these  evil  days  he  was 
'TimZim'oreven'T.  Z.' 

When  his  ill-repute  was  at  its  height, 
he  crossed  the  river  one  Saturday  after- 
noon and  took  the  Missawoppa  pike, 
an  excellent  country  road.  To  reach 
Missawoppa,  you  must  pass  through 
the  hamlets  of  Webster,  Venice,  and 
Hell's  Kitchen.  Tim  Zim  did  so  with 
pomp  and  circumstance.  It  may  be 
said  that  these  villages  knew  some  one 
had  gone  by.  But  not  until  he  reached 
Missawoppa  did  he  really  let  himself 
out.  Missawoppa  is  a  drowsy  little 
county-seat  with  its  courthouse  in  the 
middle  of  a  square.  The  Court-park  is 
railed  in  with  gas-pipe  to  which  are 
hitched  a  hundred  or  two  teams  any 
pleasant  Saturday  afternoon.  Timmy 
whizzed  joyously  into  the  town,  beheld 
the  peaceable,  sunny  square  with  its 
,  lines  of  tired  horses,  stamping  a  little  at 
flies,  munching  a  little  at  nose-bags, 
noted  the  crowds  on  the  sidewalks,  and 
yielded  to  the  temptation  that  assailed 
him.  Cutting  out  his  muffler,  he  raced 
joyously  twice  around  that  square  at  a 
speed  of  fifty-five  miles  an  hour,  as 
close  to  the  backs  of  the  wagons  as  he 
might.  His  idle  chauffeur,  looking  be- 
hind, saw  the  long  lines  of  terrified  ani- 
mals rise  at  the  gas-pipe  in  one  long 
wave  of  horse-flesh  that  reared  its  crest 
sharply  and  fell  back,  broken  and  con- 
fused. It  was  a  sight  to  remember  long. 
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Tim  Zim,  slowing  up  on  the  Missa- 
woppa  pike,  remarked  casually,  'A 
place  ain't  got  no  business  to  look  so 
blamed  peaceful,  has  it,  Williams?  It's 
too  blamed  tempting.' 

Usually  Tim  Zim  knew  better  than 
to  recross  an  old  trail.  But  in  this  love- 
ly autumn  weather  he  was  reckless  as 
well  as  bored.  The  following  Saturday 
afternoon  found  the  big  red  car  again 
approaching  Missawoppa.  It  went 
through  Webster,  Venice,  and  Hell's 
Kitchen  with  sufficient  energy  to  make 
them  aware  of  its  passing,  but  on  the 
roads  outside  the  pace  fell  off.  Wil- 
liams was  driving,  while  Tim  Zim 
stared  rather  sulkily  at  the  autumn 
landscape.  He  was,  in  fact,  trying  to 
figure  out,  as  he  often  did,  why  the 
world  had  not  kept  its  promise  of  hap- 
piness to  him. 

Half-way  between  Hell's  Kitchen 
and  Missawoppa,  a  solitary  girl's  figure 
appeared,  emerging  from  an  orchard. 
She  stood,  gazed,  then  sped  across  the 
road,  waving  some  scarlet  aerial  thing 
directly  in  their  path. 

*  Stop!  Stop!'  she  cried. 

The  car  halted  a  little  beyond  her, 
and  she  ran  toward  them  lightly,  shad- 
ing her  face  with  her  hand.  Tim  Zim 
turned  in  his  seat. 

'You-all  are  Mr.  Timothy  Zimmer- 
man?' she  affirmed  rather  than  asked. 

*  That's  me.' 

As  the  girl  stood  silent,  looking  him- 
up  and  down,  he  inquired  so  mildly  that 
it  hardly  seemed  impertinence,  — 

'Did  you  just  want  to  see  what  I 
looked  like,  ma'am,  or  have  you  busi- 
ness to  transact?' 

'Both,'  said  the  girl  haughtily. 

Tim  clambered  down  with  ostenta- 
tious politeness. 

'At  your  service,  miss,'  he  declared. 

She  was  a  bit  of  a  blonde  girl  with 
eyebrows  like  wings,  above  eyes  that 
looked  to  Tim  Zim  like  acetylene  head- 
lights. Her  lips  were  as  scarlet  as  her 


chiffon  scarf;  her  chin  was  very  firm. 

'You  must  turn  back,'  she  said. 
'They're  laying  for  you  a  few  miles 
down  the  road.  Somebody  telephoned 
out  from  Webster  and  said  you  'd  gone 
through,  coming  this  way.  The  boys 
were  looking  for  a  kettle  of  tar  and  a 
feather-bed  when  I  saddled  my  horse 
and  came  away.' 

'Ain't  that  a  little  hasty?  What  have 
I  done  to  them? '  inquired  Tim  blandly. 

'I  don't  blame  them  for  a  minute! 
You  deserve  it  all  and  more.  But  I 
was  afraid  if  they  got  hold  of  you  there 
might  be  a  killing.  Some  of  the  boys 
are  mighty  quick  with  their  guns.' 

As  Tim  stared  at  her,  she  added, 
flushing  a  wonderful,  dusky  red,  'I 
don't  much  like  killings.' 

' Me  ?  Kill  me?  O  bother!  It  would 
be  awful  hard  to  kill  me.  I'm  tough. 
And  I  ain't  done  anything.'  It  really 
seemed  necessary  to  say  something  to 
justify  himself  to  those  young,  disdain- 
ful eyes. 

'You're  Timothy  Zimmerman,  are 
n't  you?' 

'Well,  what  of  it?  That'll  never  hang 
me,'  drawled  Tim  Zim  comfortably. 

'The  Timothy  Zimmerman  who 
made  millions  in  tobacco  and  does  n't 
know  how  to  spend  'em  except  by  blow- 
ing them  in?  The  Timothy  Zimmer- 
man who  does  n't  care  how  he  drives 
nor  who  he  hurts,  and  is  no  good  to 
anybody  but  himself?  Out  our  way 
the  women  scare  their  babies,  telling 
'em  Tim  Zim  '11  get  them  if  they  are 
n't  good  child'en.' 

Tim  Zim  flinched.  Crude  as  was  the 
picture  of  himself,  it  was  hardly  a  cari- 
cature, and  yet  he  knew  its  essential 
injustice.  If  she  had  not  been  such  a 
scrap  of  a  girl,  so  little,  so  big-eyed,  so 
positive,  her  sketch  would  have  an- 
gered him.  As  it  was,  he  glanced  at 
her  small  clenched  hand  and  shook  his 
head. 

'That  ain't  me.    I'm  a  man  with 
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troubles    of   my    own/    he    returned 
gravely. 

But  the  excited  girl  went  on  rap- 
idly, — 

*  Why,  after  you-all  raced  round  Mis- 
sawoppa  square  last  Saturday,  there 
were  eighteen  broken  thills  and  a  dozen 
wheels  twisted  off,  and  nine  cracked 
axles  that  I  heard  of  myself.  Every 
horse  on  the  square  was  plumb  scared 
out  of  its  wits.  They  all  tried  to  climb 
over  the  railing  and  some  of  'em  did 
it.  Quite  a  few  were  badly  hurt.  I 
guess  there  must  have  been  a  hundred 
dozen  eggs  that  went  to  smash  out  of 
the  backs  of  buggies  around  that  court- 
house. The  ground  looked  like  a  giant 
had  been  fixing  an  omelet.' 

At  this  T.  Z.  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
smother  a  grin.  The  girl  saw  it,  and 
again  that  scornful  scarlet  rushed  into 
her  face. 

'If  that  was  all!'  she  cried.  'You 
cert'nly  are  a  worthless  brute  —  and 
now  I  'm  going  to  give  you  the  straight 
of  it!' 

'  Tut !  Tut !  Why,  say,  for  a  girl  that 's 
saving  my  life,  you're  an  awful  little 
spitfire,  ain't  you?' 

'Your  life's  not  worth  saving,  but  I 
don't  want  any  better  man  to  spoil  his, 
killing  you!'  she  cried. 

At  this  T.  Z.  flushed.  'I  don't  know 
as  I  have  to  take  this  off  of  you,'  he 
warned  quietly.  'I'm  not  the  worst 
man  that  ever  came  down  this  pike.' 
Oddly  enough,  he  was,  still,  more  curi- 
ous and  interested  than  angry. 

*  Listen  to  me ! '  she  said  fiercely.  *  Jim 
Peters's  old  mother  was  just  climbing 
into  the  wagon  when  their  horses  rear- 
ed. She  fell  and  broke  her  hip  and 
ankle.  She 's  way  past  seventy,  and  the 
doctor  says  the  bones  will  never  knit. 
Brenkerhoff's  horse  kicked  over  the 
dashboard  and  hit  one  of  the  children,  . 
glancing.  She  was  unconscious  two 
days,  and  they  didn't  believe  she'd 
ever  come  to.  But  the  worst  was  Sally 


Briggs.  She  was  taking  a  basket  of 
butter  from  under  the  seat  when  you 
came  by,  and  the  buggy  cramped,  and 
threw  her  down.  They  've  been  married 
fifteen  years  and  no  children  until  now. 
The  baby  was  born  that  night,  and 
born  dead.  She  raves  and  says  its 
blood  is  on  your  hands  and  on  your 
head,  and  she'll  curse  you  to  hell  for- 
ever! The  doctor  is  n't  sure  she'll  live 
herself.  Quite  likely  not,  because  she 
does  n't  want  to.' 

Under  its  coating  of  summer  tan, 
T.  Z.'s  smooth  cheek  turned  pale.  Her 
words  had  cut  through  at  last. 

*  Well,  miss,  I  certainly  did  n't  mean 
to  do  nothing  like  those  things,'  he 
said  slowly.  'Take  it  from  me,  I  never 
did.' 

'That  doesn't  do  any  good!'  she 
cried  bitterly,  and  was  still. 

Like  some  austere,  avenging  Fate, 
she  stood  upon  the  hill-crest  in  the 
level  rays  of  the  October  sun.  Her  face 
was  twisted  with  pain.  She  was  beyond 
herself;  she  seemed  to  feel  in  her  own 
heart  the  sorrows  that  she  told  him  of, 
and,  like  knife-thrusts,  Tim  Zim  felt 
them  too.  The  girl  had  the  gift  of  evo- 
cation. Visions  sprang  up  at  her  words. 
He  had  a  strange,  swift  consciousness 
as  of  an  all-embracing  Mind  that  gath- 
ers and  hides  and  holds  the  bitter  cries 
of  the  wantonly  injured;  that  holds 
them  as  thunder-clouds  hold  a  slowly 
gathering  storm  until  the  due  hour  of 
its  dreadful  release. 

Tim  Zim  moved  abruptly  to  the  car. 

*  Drive  up  the  road  and  wait  for 
me,'  he  ordered  sharply. 

When  Williams  was  out  of  sight,  he 
turned  a  white  and  shaken  face  upon 
the  girl. 

*  Who  are  you,  anyway?'  he  demand- 
ed. *  I  never  saw  a  girl  like  you,  in  any 
place.' 

'I'm  Molly  Betterton.'  She  hesitat- 
ed. The  whole  town  knew  it  was  a 
complex  affair  to  be  Molly  Betterton  in 
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Missawoppa.  Why  should  she  tell  a 
stranger  the  things  she  never  forgot? 
Yet  something  seemed  to  push  the 
words  from  her  unready  lips.  *  Father 
was  young  Roger  Betterton.  Mother 
was  Mizpah  Dicky.  The  Bettertons 
thought  the  Dickys  no  'count  poor 
whites.  The  Dickys  thought  the  Bet- 
tertons lawless  and  proud.  I  don't 
know  what  any  of  'em  would  have 
thought  of  me.  They  're  all  dead.  I  've 
no  folks  at  all  on  either  side.  Uncle  Joe 
and  Aunt  'Liza  are  just  the  Wittys, 
who  took  me  when  I  was  a  baby  and 
brought  me  up.' 

She  hardly  knew  how  much  her 
explanation  explained.  For  Mizpah 
Dicky's  father  had  been  an  itinerant 
preacher  in  the  mountains,  ignorant 
and  poor,  but  pious  to  fanaticism  and 
aflame  with  the  wild  oratory  of  his 
kind;  young  Roger  Betterton's  father, 
with  all  the  vices  of  his  day  and  caste, 
had  been  one  of  the  bar's  finer  orna- 
ments. The  best  of  both  strains  was 
visible  in  Molly  Betterton.  In  the  later 
light  of  eugenics,  possibly  young  Rog- 
er's marriage  was  not  such  a  misalli- 
ance as  the  whole  county  had  thought 
it  to  be. 

Tim  nodded.  Faintly  he  recalled  a 
decision  of  old  Judge  Betterton  in  an 
important  tobacco  case  long  ago.  So 
he  had  left  behind  him  this  morsel  of 
incarnate  justice  to  put  the  world  to 
rights! 

4 Well  — I'd  like  a  little  talk  with 
you.  Would  you  mind  setting  down  on 
the  rock  for  a  few  minutes?' 

Dropping  carelessly  on  the  flat  stone 
under  the  big  butternut  tree,  Molly 
Betterton  looked  full  into  his  face. 

*  Why,  I '  ve  hurt  you ! '  she  cried.  '  Of 
course  —  I  meant  to  hurt  you,  but  not 
like  that!  Oh,  I  am  rude  and  cruel!  I 
did  n't  know  you  'd  care !  I  thought  — 
why,  I  thought  you  did  those  terrible 
things  just  because  you  liked  to  do 
them!' 


*  You've  got  another  guess  coming 
then,'  said  Tim  Zim  grimly. 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  elbows  on 
knees,  chin  in  hands,  intensely  concen- 
trated and  frowning.  A  long-impend- 
ing crisis  had  been  precipitated  in  his 
inner  world  by  this  event.  Sick  disgust 
of  his  life  and  all  its  ways  swept  over 
him. 

*  I  'm  no  good ! '  he  cried  sharply.  *  No 
good!    An'  yet  I  mean  well  enough. 
Things  don't  work  out  right  for  me. 
Say,  kid,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing I  never  let  on  to  anybody  before. 
My  money  worries  me.  What  do  you 
know  about  that?' 

*  Worries  you?  How?' 

'  I  'm  getting  the  bad  of  it  —  an'  I 
ain't  getting  the  good  of  it.  If  you  was 
me,  what  would  you  do?' 

'Do?'  the  girl  echoed  uncertainly. 

'Yes.  Do.  I  don't  mean  about  this 
affair.  I  can  settle  up  for  eggs  an'  bro- 
ken buggies.  The  things  I  can't  settle 
up  for  will  be  put  on  my  bill  all  right, 
I  reckon.  Somebody  seems  to  see  to 
that!  But  it  ain't  just  this  matter 
that 's  chewing  me,  bad  as  it  makes  me 
feel.  An*  it  does  make  me  feel  plain 
sick.  It's  the  whole  blamed  proposi- 
tion. —  I  ain't  a  good  talker,  but  I  '11 
try  to  put  it  to  you  straight.  You  say 
I  'm  a  selfish  fool  with  a  lot  of  money  he 
blundered  into,  just  throwin'  it  away 
on  whatever  comes  along.  Now,  that 
ain't  me  at  all.  I  made  that  money  my- 
self. I  expect  I  got  too  much  of  it,  but 
it  took  some  thinkin'  to  do  it,  and  I 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  I  thought 
gettin'  rid  of  it  was  goin'  to  be  more 
fun  yet.  But  it  ain't.  I  ain't  got  the 
hang  of  the  game.  I  never  played  a 
game  before  that  I  could  n't  learn  the 
rules  of.  But  whether  there's  too  much 
of  the  money  or  not  enough  of  me,  the 
rules  they  hand  out  don't  fit  me.  Most- 
ly I  've  been  blowing  myself  for  things 
I  did  n't  want.  There 's  nothing  but  the 
car  that's  really  fun.  And  here  yoi 
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come  along  an*  tell  me  I  'm  ruining  peo- 
ple's lives  and  getting  myself  cussed 
black  an'  blue,  playing  with  that.  It 
makes  me  just  desperate!  It  seems 
pretty  clear  I'm  off  the  track,  ain't  it? 
There  must  be  some  way  of  spending 
that  gives  good  results,  must  n't  there? 
Well,  what  I  want  of  you  is  to  get  right 
down  to  brass  tacks.  I  never  saw  a  wo- 
man before  who  could.  Don't  hand  me 
out  any  canned  sentiments.  I  don't 
want  'em.  Here 's  the  proposition :  I  've 
got  forty  or  fifty  years  of  life  comin'  to 
me;  I've  got  a  million  and  a  half  of 
money;  I've  got  Tim  Zimmerman  just 
as  he  is.  Them's  my  tools.  What  shall 
I  do  with  'em?' 

The  girl  followed  his  words  with  in- 
tensest  seriousness,  her  eyes  on  the 
square,  rugged  little  face  which  looked 
so  much  less  depraved  than  she  had 
expected.  She  drew  an  amazed  breath 
at  the  end. 

'You  too!  You  need  help  and  pity, 
too!'  she  murmured. 

' Great  Scott!  I  should  say  I  do.  The 
Good  Book  is  all  right  on  some  points. 
It  just  looks  as  if  a  camel  could  go 
through  a  needle's  eye  sooner  than  me 
have  a  little  peace  and  quiet  and  good 
time/  mourned  Tim  Zim  desperately. 

She  looked  at  him  wide-eyed.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  her  before  that  a  rich 
man  might  be  the  victim  of  his  money, 
or  a  strong  man  of  his  power.  But  hav- 
ing grasped  the  fact  that  the  mon- 
strous Tim  Zim  was,  in  some  sort,  an 
object  of  commiseration  no  less  than 
his  victims,  she  herself  became  instant- 
ly transformed.  She  softened,  she 
shone,  she  was  gentle.  Tim,  looking  at 
her,  beheld  morning  and  evening  in  her 
face,  and  mellow  autumn  noons  in  her 
deep  eyes.  She  assumed  his  burden  at 
once  —  it  seemed  to  be  a  way  she  had. 

'But  what  do  you  like  best,'  she  de- 
manded, '  of  all  the  things  you  've  seen 
and  tried?' 

'  I  like  people.  I  like  the  way  things 


are  bought  an'  sold.  I  like  land  an'  the 
way  things  grow.  I  don't  like  books. 
They  worry  me.' 

She  questioned  further.  Tim  replied 
with  amazing  ease.  This  intoxicating 
atmosphere  of  friendly  interest  was  new 
to  him;  it  was  an  astonishment  and 
a  revelation.  Up  from  the  depths  of 
consciousness  rose  far-off  vicissitudes, 
forgotten  things,  rushing  to  be  told. 
There  was  such  a  curious  lightness  in 
his  mind,  such  an  eager  outpouring  of 
all  his  experience  to  meet  her  compre- 
hension, that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  talk 
to  her  forever  and  forever! 

He  desired  wonderfully  to  share  with 
her  his  meagre  boyhood,  his  hard  ap- 
prenticeship and  swift  success,  his  ex- 
periment in  home-making,  at  which  he 
still  winced. 

He  tried  to  explain  his  passion  for 
the  automobile  and  the  curious  feeling 
it  gave  him  —  that  on  its  wings  he 
passed  from  earth  and  air  on,  on,  into 
—  some  other  place.  Some  great,  still, 
smooth  place  where  he  was  very  safe 
and  very  powerful.  'It's  as  if  you  had 
only  to  wish  a  thing  there  an'  you  got 
it!  Lordy!  I  plumb  can't  get  the 
words,  but  the  feel  to  it  is  wonderful ! ' 

He  babbled  in  his  joy  at  finding  such 
a  listener.  Champagne  had  never  so 
unloosed  his  tongue.  At  last  he  even 
tried  to  tell  her  that  incommunicable 
thing  he  had  dreamed  and  redreamed 
all  his  life. 

'In  the  back  of  my  mind,  I  know 
there's  a  thing  I  can  do.  But  I  can't 
make  out  what  it  is.  —  When  I  study 
about  it  more'n  common,  I  have  this 
dream  of  a  figure  that  flies  ahead  of 
me,  hidin'  its  face.  I  never  come  near 
it,  though  I  run  for  hours.  But  I  sort 
of  feel  if  I  once  could  catch  up  an'  see 
its  face  —  I'd  know  what  I  need  to 
know!  —  Ain't  that  a  queer  dream  for 
a  duck  like  me?' 

The  girl  drank  it  all  in  eagerly,  sol- 
emnly, her  big  eyes  shining,  the  fugitive 
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color  playing  in  her  lips  and  cheeks. 
Submerged  in  interest  and  sympathy, 
only  the  falling  shadows  reminded  her 
of  herself. 

*  Sundown,  and  me  five  miles  from 
home!' 

*I  can  get  you  there  in  fifteen  min- 
utes/ 

She  shook  her  head.  'My  horse  is 
over  in  the  orchard.' 

'You  have  n't  told  me  what  to  do,' 
reproached  Tim  Zim.  *  Here  you  come, 
wavin'  your  scarf  an'  tellin'  me  they're 
goin'  to  kill  me  down  the  road,  an'  I 
deserve  it.  They  might  as  well  kill  me 
if  I  can't  find  out  what  I  'm  to  do ! ' 

'But  it's  too  big  a  thing  to  see 
through  all  at  once,'  said  Molly. 

'Will  you  come  here  at  four  o'clock 
next  Saturday,  young  lady,  and  tell  me 
what  you've  thought?' 

'If  lean,  I  will.' 

Gravely  and  awkwardly  Timmy 
mounted  her  upon  her  horse. 

'Miss!' 

'Yes,  Mr.  Zimmerman.' 

'  I  had  a  awful  rush  of  words  to  the 
mouth  this  afternoon.  I  guess  I  gave 
you  the  history  of  my  young  life  all 
right.' 

'Indeed,  you  can  trust  me.' 

'Ain't  I?  But  what  I  want  you  to 
study  on  is  this:  there's  something 
somewhere  I  ain't  got  hold  of.  I  put  it 
up  to  you.' 

Ill 

'Great  Scott!  Timmy,  what's  got 
you?'  demanded  Kit  Hankey  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  morning. 

Zimmerman  turned  upon  his  friend  a 
white  face  with  hollow,  nervous  eyes. 

'I've  seen  the  woman  that 's  going  to 
marry  me; —  that's  all,'  said  Tim  Zim 
bitterly. 

He  looked  so  frightened  and  de- 
pressed that  Kit  was  moved  to  sudden 
pity. 

'That's  bad  — I  mean  I'm  glad  to 


hear  it,'  blundered  Kit.  'I  hope  she 
ain't  one  set  in  her  own  way?' 

'  Something  awful !  I  never  saw  such 
a  positive  woman!' 

'An'  a  great  talker?' 

'  It  was  me  did  the  talking.  The  way 
I  told  her  all  I  knew  was  something 
fierce.  Was  you  like  that  with  Bertha, 
Kit?' 

'Me?  Naw!  What 'd  I  need  to  talk 
to  a  woman  for?' 

T.  Z.  could  not  answer  this,  though 
he  knew  how  his  own  soul  had  found 
easement  thereby. 

'The  way  she  can  express  herself  'd 
take  you  off  your  feet,  Kit.  I  tell  you 
she 's  some  lady  —  and  then  again, 
she's  'most  as  plain  as  I  am.  She's  a 
wonderful  blend,  that's  what!  Smooth 
an*  cool,  and  hot  an'  biting,  full-fla- 
vored an'  delicate,  all  in  one.' 

'Are  you  promised?' 

'Csesar,  no!  I  only  seen  her  once. 
But  she's  the  one  all  right.  O  Kit! 
She's  as  far  above  me  as  the  stars.  I 
ain't  in  any  danger  of  her  lookin'  at  me/ 

Kit's  sharp  little  face  grew  suddenly 
sharper. 

'Then  it  ain't  too  late.  Why  don't 
you  make  a  get-away?' 

'How's  that?' 

'Beat  itl  Hike  out!  It's  the  only 
way  to  do  when  you  see  it  comin'. 
That  is,  of  course,'  he  added,  mindful 
of  his  dignity  as  a  family  man,  '  if  you 
ain't  got  the  stren'th  of  mind  to  face  it 
and  take  your  medicine  like  the  rest  of 
us.  If  you  can't  do  that,  cut  an'  run!' 

'O  Lord,  no!  I  want  to  see  it  out. 
But  it  seems  as  if  't  would  kill  me!' 

'Timmy,  I'll  stand  by  you.  Let  me 
telephone  down  and  have  'em  fix  you 
up  a  ticket  for  San  Francisco.  You  light 
out  again.  That's  the  thing  for  you.' 

His  unhappy  friend  hesitated.  'All 
right,'  he  groaned  at  last.  And  Kit 
Hankey  turned  to  the  desk  and  called 
the  city  office  of  a  transcontinental 
line. 
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IV 

Every  intelligent  person  must  fore- 
see that  Mr.  Timothy  Zimmerman, 
carefully  attired,  reached  the  butter- 
nut tree  on  the  hill  at  half-past  three  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Molly  Betterton's 
horse  cantered  up  the  slope  at  four- 
thirty. 

Though  Tim  did  not  know  it,  the 
slope  was  Betterton  Hill.  The  tumble- 
down house  across  two  fields  was  Mol- 
ly's birthplace.  She  had  chosen  the 
shelter  of  her  ancestral  acres,  though 
hers  they  had  never  been,  for  the  daring 
exploit  of  intercepting  and  rebuking 
the  terrible  Tim  Zim. 

The  termination  of  that  exploit 
amazed  her.  That  Tim  Zim  should 
prove  sincere,  almost  childishly  confid- 
ing, pitifully  anxious  to  make  some- 
thing that  satisfied  him  out  of  his  life, 
was  a  miracle  not  easy  to  grasp.  This 
was  Molly's  first  experience  in  learning 
that  nobody  lacks  extenuating  circum- 
stances. 

Tim  came  to  the  meeting  wild-eyed 
and  nervous.  The  week  had  been  one 
of  unspeakable  mental  stress  to  him. 
But  underneath  his  nervousness  lay  a 
singular  exaltation.  There  were  mira- 
cles in  the  world,  and  one  of  them  had 
happened  to  him.  And  there  is  a  fear- 
ful joy  in  miracles. 

The  hour  in  which  he  awaited  the 
girl  brought  reassurance.  The  au- 
tumn air  was  very  still,  and  the  brood- 
ing, healing  sunshine  seemed  fixed  for- 
ever on  the  gashed  and  tired  fields. 
Now  and  then  a  yellow  leaf  fell  through 
the  amber  air,  or  a  field-mouse  stirred 
in  the  pale  corn-stalks  across  the  vine- 
laden  fence.  The  earth  swam  in  a  gold- 
en trance,  and  Tim  Zim,  entranced 
along  with  it,  found  unexpected  peace. 
Town,  and  its  works  and  ways,  fell  off 
his  soul  and  left  it  innocent  and  bland, 
the  guileless  soul  of  the  boy  he  had 
never  had  time  to  be.  In  this  mood 


marriage  had  no  terrors;  the  thought  of 
a  scrap  of  a  girl  with  eyebrows  like 
wings  and  the  tongue  of  a  prophet  even 
uplifted  his  heart. 

When  Molly  Betterton's  sorrel  can- 
tered briskly  up  the  slope,  Tim  went 
forward.  She  slipped  down  joyously 
and  faced  him  with  eager  confidence. 
Her  great  eyes  blazed  like  beacon  fires. 
She  was  sure  she  knew  the  answer  to 
his  problem;  for  she  was  a  child,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  that  only  once  in  a 
thousand  times  does  one  human  being 
know  the  answer  for  another. 

Deep  within  him,TimZim's  agonized 
soul  lurched,  then  righted  itself. 

*  Young  lady,  I  thank  you  for  com- 
ing,'  he   said   formally.     *I   guess   I 
had  n't  any  right  to  ask  you.' 

'No,'  Molly  admitted  tranquilly, 
'and  I  ought  n't  to  have  come.  But  I 
had  to  if  I  saw  you-all  again.  You  can't 
come  to  Missawoppa.  When  I  got 
back  last  Saturday  the  boys  had  the 
tar-kettle  ready  in  the  Court-park. 
They  were  mighty  put  out  that  you 
did  n't  'pear.  You  can't  ever  come  to 
Missawoppa.  It  won't  be  safe.' 

Tim  set  his  jaw,  but  expressed  no 
opinion  as  he  fastened  her  horse.  Prob- 
ably he  owed  it  to  Missawoppa  to  let 
them  think  they  could  use  the  tar- 
brush if  they  caught  him.  It  would 
make  them  feel  better.  Returning,  he 
sat  down  beside  her.  Molly  pulled  off 
her  heavy  riding-gloves  and  stretched 
her  cramped  fingers  in  the  sun. 

Hollow-eyed  and  serious,  Tim  con- 
templated her  air  of  happy  certainty. 
He  did  not  feel  like  that. 

*  That  was  a  great  talk-fest  I  had  with 
you  the  other  day.  Did  you  think  over 
what  I  said?' 

She  nodded,  smiling.  Again  he  felt 
the  radiance  of  her  interest  like  soft  airs 
blowing  on  his  cheek.  Again  a  door 
seemed  to  open  into  some  wonderland 
of  the  spirit  where  he  moved  happily 
and  freely,  a  man  with  the  best  of  men. 
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'It's  perfectly  simple/  she  an- 
nounced confidently. 

'Think  of  that,  now/  Timmy  mur- 
mured. 

'This  is  the  way  of  it/  she  said  judi- 
cially; she  was  not  a  Betterton  for  no- 
thing. 'All  you  need  is  more  work  and 
less  money.  You  like  work  —  why  do 
you  try  to  live  without  it?  There  are 
such  lots  of  lovely  things  to  do!  You 
like  land.  Get  a  place  like  this  one,  a 
place  that  needs  money  and  coddling 
and  care.  Make  it  rich  again,  and 
beautiful.  It 's  such  a  —  such  a  won- 
derful thing  to  do!' 

'I  sure  do  like  the  land/  said  Tim 
Zim  slowly, '  but  —  me  a  rube?  I  can't 
quite  see  it.' 

Her  face  fell,  and  she  suddenly  felt 
shallow  and  inexperienced,  but  she 
went  on  steadily,  — 

'You 've  made  more  money  than  you 
have  any  comfort  with.  Your  fortune 
does  n't  fit.  Cut  it  down  till  it  does. 
It's  perfectly  easy.  I  don't  see  why 
you  did  n't  think  of  it  yourself! ' 

At  this  point  Tim  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  whistled. 

'You  said  you  had  a  million  and  a 
half/  Molly  went  on  with  added  dig- 
nity, for  she  felt  something  hostile  in 
the  air.  'If  I  were  you,  I'd  begin  by 
giving  away  the  half-million.  Then,  if 
you  still  feel  too  gorged,  get  rid  of  half 
that's  left.  That  ought  to  relieve  you 
a  lot!' 

'Caesar's  ghost!'  Tim  Zim  jumped 
up  and  paced  back  and  forth  excitedly 
before  his  small  counselor,  for  once  in 
his  life  taken  thoroughly  aback. 

'Do  you  mean,  me  give  away  two 
thirds  of  what  I've  got?' 

'You  said  it  worried  you.  You  said 
it  did  n't  do  you  any  good.  All  I  know 
is  what  you  said.  I  don't  know  if  you 
meant  it/ 

'Yes,  but  it's  money,  ain't  it?' 

'Of  course,  I  understand  how  you 
feel/  said  Molly  rather  grandly,  'for 


I've  four  hundred  a  year  of  my  own, 
and  I  'd  perfectly  hate  to  have  anybody 
tell  me  to  give  two  thirds  of  it  away. 
But  in  my  case,  you  see,  after  I've  paid 
Uncle  Joe  and  Aunt  'Liza  for  my  boa'd 
(they  don't  want  to  take  it,  but  I  make 
them),  there  is  n't  exactly  enough  left. 
So  it's  not  quite  the  same  as  your 
case,  is  it?' 

Tim  drew  his  knuckles  across  his 
eyes  confusedly. 

'No,  I  judge  —  not/  he  gasped. 
'Still,  I'm  no  Andy  Carnegie.  'Tis  n't 
as  if  I'd  a  hundred  million,  or  fifty,  or 
even  ten.' 

'Anybody  's  Carnegie  who's  got 
more  than  he  spends/  observed  Molly 
sapiently. 

'  Give  away  a  million  dollars !  Gosh ! ' 
muttered  T.  Z.  'Young  lady,  you're 
the  most  expensive  acquaintance  I've 
made  in  all  my  glad  young  life/ 

'  I  'm  sorry  you  don't  like  my  plan.  I 
thought  it  seemed  very  reasonable. 
But,  of  course,  you're  the  judge.' 

'Well,  then  mebbe  I  ought  to  say 
you're  the  doctor!  But  I  can't!  A 
million  dollars!  O  my  soul!  Why,  I 
feel  as  if  I'd  go  to  the  poor-house 
next  week  just  from  hearing  about  it!' 

'But  you  said  — ' 

'Oh,  yes!  I  said,  an'  I  said!  You  lis- 
ten to  what  I'm  sayin'  now.  Young 
lady,  I  could  n't  tell  you  the  way  a 
man  feels  about  the  money  he's  got 
together  by  the  hardest.  It  's  my 
blood  an'  my  bones.  It's  my  body,  an' 
I  dunno  but  it's  my  soul.  I  know  I 
had  luck  and  made  a  lot  of  it  quick. 
I  guess  if  it  'd  all  come  as  hard  as  the 
first  two  thousand  did  I  'd  be  a  miser 
huggin'  every  penny.  Thank  the  Lord, 
I  ain't  quite  that.  But  as  for  giving  of 
it  away  —  I  can't  an'  I  won't!  That's 
flat!' 

Molly  Betterton  shrank  perceptibly. 
Was  this  indeed  the  bed-rock  of  the 
man's  nature?  She  eyed  him  curiously, 
for  his  very  face  had  changed  as  he 
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spoke.  His  lids  narrowed  and  his  lips 
grew  harsh. 

'I  made  it,'  he  said.  *  I  made  it.  It's 
the  only  thing  I  ever  made.  All  hell 
shan't  take  it  away!' 

The  girl's  lip  quivered  and  the  bea- 
con-fires in  her  eyes  died  down.  Was 
this  what  happened  to  all  young  ad- 
visers, she  wondered  miserably.  Did 
the  joy  of  leadership  always  give  way 
to  this  awful  leaden  feeling?  She  had 
nothing  more  to  say. 

Tim  broke  the  long  silence  presently, 
when  the  gust  that  had  shaken  him 
passed.  He  tried  to  be  civil. 

'Mebbe  it's  a  grand  plan,'  he  apolo- 
gized, 'but  I  did  n't  know  but  you 
could  think  up  some  way  of  enlarging 
me  to  fit  my  income.  If  you  once  start 
cutting  down  the  income  to  fit  me,  it 
might,  easy,  get  down  to  about  thirty 
cents.  Then  I'd  be  like  the  old  farmer's 
horse:  just  as  he  got  him  on  to  a  straw  a 
day,  he  up  an'  died.' 

Miss  Betterton  refused  to  smile  at 
this  ancient  jest. 

'Everything  I  said  the  other  day  was 
true,  too,'  he  urged. 

Still  the  girl  kept  silence.  Tim  medi- 
tated further. 

'Here's  how  it  is,'  he  pleaded  desper- 
ately. 'This  world's  a  cold,  dark,  lone- 
some place,  and  any  minute  it 's  likely 
to  get  more  so.  Money  warms  it  up. 
So,  no  matter  what  we've  got  tucked 
away,  we  think,  "If  I  lost  that,  I'd 
need  this  other  to  fall  back  on."  So  we 
tuck  away  some  more.  Everybody's 
just  alike.' 

'It's  not  reasonable,'  said  Molly  at 
last,  coldly. 

'  We  don't  want  to  be  reasonable.  We 
want  to  be  safe.' 

'After  you've  tucked  away  a  fortune 
here  and  another  there,  could  n't  you 
rely,  finally,  on  being  a  man  in  a  world 
of  men?'  inquired  Miss  Betterton  in 
dejected  tones. 

'Yes,  if  I  was! 'said  Tim  Zim.  'But 


mostly  I'm  a  pig  in  a  world  of  pigs. 
You  take  it  from  me,  the  glad  hand  is 
mighty  scarce  in  business  unless  it's 
from  a  man  that's  got  a  knife  up  his 
sleeve.' 

Silence  again.  Tim  broke  it  when  it 
became  intolerable  to  him. 

'Well,  have  I  disgusted  you  so  you 
're  done  with  me?'  he  demanded.  'Am 
I  just  as  low-down  an'  mean  as  you 
thought  I  was  before  you  saw  me  at 
all?  Do  you  call  it  fair  to  drop  me  hard 
just  because  I  don't  chuckle  when  you 
say,  "A  million  to  the  scrap-heap  an' 
you  to  the  plough!"  It  —  it  takes  a 
lot  of  thinking  over,  such  a  proposition 
does.' 

The  girl  rose  swiftly  to  her  feet, 
stretching  out  her  arms  in  the  golden 
air  with  a  strange  gesture,  half  of  re- 
nunciation, half  of  quest.  Tim's  heart 
turned  over  at  the  sight. 

'But  you've  disappointed  me!'  she 
cried  bitterly.  '  Oh,  I  thought  you  were 
different!  I  thought  I  saw  you  as  God 
made  you,  —  simple,  straightforward, 
and  kind,  reaching  out  for  worth-while 
things  under  all  the  outside  flash  and 
dash.  And  I  —  I  thought  you  would 
see  things  as  I  see  them.  Cities  don't 
matter,  nor  money  —  much.  Look 
across  those  fields!  My  father  tilled 
them  once.  His  father  before  him 
planted  the  seeds,  and  persuaded  the 
harvests  in  this  very  spot.  To  have 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  such 
land,  and  to  love  it  and  make  a  home 
upon  it!  To  let  one's  spending  be  most- 
ly for  things  that  make  it  rich  and 
beautiful !  To  learn  the  new  ways  and 
the  better  ways  and  teach  them  to  the 
fields  and  to  one's  neighbors !  Why,  to 
own  a  bit  of  the  earth  and  to  care  for  it 
like  that  is  to  be  a  director  in  the  Big- 
gest Corporation,  a.  partner  with  the 
seasons  and  the  sun.  It 's  right  wonder- 
ful —  I  guess  it  is  divine ! ' 

Seed-time  and  harvest  and  patient 
service  of  the  generous  earth  were  in 
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his  blood  no  less  than  hers,  and  in  him, 
too,  the  creative  thirst.  Again,  as  on 
that  other  day,  her  words  evoked  the 
sudden  vision.  Tim  Zim  saw  blossom- 
ing orchards,  fertile  meadows,  and  the 
glistening  rows  of  the  fruited  corn 
like  an  army  with  banners;  he  saw  a 
walled  garden  and  a  white  homestead 
with  sturdy  children  tumbling  on  its 
lawns. 

Thus  seeing,  he  suddenly  knew  she 
had  drawn  the  veil  from  the  face  of  his 
Dream.  He  beheld  it  at  last! — He, 
too,  was  a  husbandman  and  a  creator, 
he,  too,  a  home-builder.  At  any  cost 
he,  too,  was  fain  to  make  earth  yield 
him  her  increase,  and  to  cradle  little 
bodies  in  his  arms. 

At  any  cost  ?  The  solid  world  rocked 
wildly  underneath  his  feet,  and  all  his 
schedules  of  value  seemed  to  melt  and 
transform  themselves  before  his  very 
eyes.  Money  was  money,  —  yes  —  but 
it  was  only  money  after  all! 

As  this  perception  cleaved  his  world, 
a  vast  new  freedom  overspread  his 
spirit.  The  thing  that  he  had  made, 
he  owned.  He  could  deal  with  it  as  he 
would,  for  it  held  him  bound  no  longer. 
What  if  he  chose  to  toss  it  yonder  like 
a  ball? 

Doubtless  all  decisions  that  recon- 
struct a  life  seem  sudden  at  the  end,  but 
doubtless  all  of  them  have  been  grow- 
ing beneath  our  conscious  life,  shaped 
by  the  slow  accretion  of  a  thousand  un- 
expressed desires.  What  we  do  in  the 
hour  these  hidden  longings  come  to 
birth  may  surprise  our  careless  neigh- 
bors and  even  ourselves,  but  it  holds 
no  amazement  for  the  wise.  Tim  Zim's 
reversion  to  the  simpler  life  had  been 
preparing  all  his  busy  days.  Shaken  to 
the  core  of  him,  he  saw  what  all  men 
come  to  see  at  last..  Gold  is  gold  only  as 


it  furthers  the  deepest  desire.  Except 
man  shape  his  dream  with  it,  he  finds  it 
lead  within  his  hands. 

He  snatched  the  girl's  hands  swiftly, 
as  positive  as  she  had  been.  His  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  his  shrewd  face 
seemed  dissolved  in  tenderness  and 
longing,  its  lines  all  plastic  to  his  spir- 
it. Something  within  him  sang  and 
shouted. 

'Look  here!'  he  said,  *I  do  under- 
stand. I  may  not  look  it,  but  somehow 
I  am  your  kind.  I  want  the  things  you 
want.  Would  you  dare  go  look  for 
them  with  me?  Am  I  enough  your  kind 
to — to  do  for  you?  The  main  thing 
is,  there's  something  in  me  worth  your 
while.  Make  what  you  choose  of  it! 
The  —  million  —  may  —  go  —  hang  1 ' 

'Oh,  I  don't  know!  How  can  I  tell? 
It  is  n't  the  money  that  matters — it's 
the  way  you  feel  about  it!  Will  this 
thing  last?  Are  you  a  man? '  demanded 
Molly  Betterton  wildly,  her  own  eyes 
filling. 

Great  drops  of  sweat  stood  out  upon 
his  forehead  and  his  lips  shook  oddly 
as  he  faced  himself  with  this  demand. 
What  about  it?  Was  he  a  man  within 
her  meaning  of  the  word?  Was  he 
moved  by  the  moment's  emotion  or  by 
a  greater  thing?  Could  he  live  quietly, 
deal  justly,  laugh  at  gold  of  his  own 
earning?  Could  he  scorn  cities  and  ab- 
jure excitement?  Could  he  make  the 
earth  richer  for  his  labor,  and  love  the 
common  lot?  —  Would  he  pay  this 
price  for  his  dream? 

What  he  said  now,  he  must  hold  by 
forever.  Was  he  a  man? 

From  deeper  within  himself  than  he 
had  ever  probed,  uprushed  the  answer. 

*  I  don't  know  as  I  am.  But  I  swear  I 
will  be.  For  the  God  of  Harvests,  He 
made  me!'  said  Timothy  Zimmerman. 
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BY   WILLIAM   GARROTT   BROWN 


Is  it  necessary  to  tell  first  what  a 
'T.B.'  is?  For  the  reader's  sake  I  trust 
that  it  is  necessary.  He  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated, on  the  whole,  if  it  has  never 
been  his  lot  to  have  to  be  much  con- 
cerned about  us,  or  to  have  to  study  us 
and  our  ways. 

Not,  however,  that  it  is  wise  of  the 
public  to  ignore  us,  or  even  possible. 
We  are  too  many  for  that  policy  to  be 
practicable,  and  there  are  too  many 
reasons  why  it  would  not  be  a  good 
policy,  either  for  the  public  or  for  us. 
We  are,  in  fact,  a  public  question, 
whether  the  public  likes  it  or  not,  and 
we  cannot  cease  to  be  one  till  the  pub- 
lic finds  the  indisputably  right  way  to 
dispose  of  us  —  or  our  order  ceases 
to  exist.  To  know  about  us  is  a  pub- 
lic necessity,  a  public  duty,  lucky  as 
it  may  be  for  individual  citizens  to  es- 
cape their  share  of  it. 

Yet  not  because  we  are  a  partic- 
ularly lugubrious  or  depressing  lot, 
either.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  often 
been  remarked  that  we  are  rather  sur- 
prisingly cheery  and  hopeful.  There  is 
no  reproach  in  belonging  to  our  bro- 
therhood; no  shame  in  telling  what  we 
are  like.  A  Frenchman  who  has  writ- 
ten a  novel  about  us  calls  us  The  Half 
Dead  (Les  Demi-Moris).  The  phrase  is 
good,  but  it  is  not  quite  accurate.  Some 
of  us  are  happy  to  feel  that  we  are 
not  nearly  as  dead  as  that;  others  of  us 
claim,  not  without  an  equal  sense  of 
superiority,  to  be  a  good  deal  deader. 
We  range,  in  fact,  all  the  way  from 
imperceptibly  less  than  fully  alive,  to 
obviously  as  nearly  dead  as  still  alive 


can  be.  We  are  an  unequal  gallery  of  all 
the  grades  and  shades  of  human  vital- 
ity; a  complete  procession  strung  out 
over  the  entire  length  of  our  own  par- 
ticular road,  —  really,  we  do  not  find 
it  especially*  dusty,  even  on  the  later 
reaches,  —  to  the  place  where  all  roads 
end. 

Another  phrase  in  very  common  use 
sets  us  down  as  victims  of  *  The  Great 
White  Plague';  but  we  do  not  under- 
stand it.  We  find  no  point  in  'white' 
beyond  its  being  in  contradistinction 
to  an  historic  something  in  the  plague 
line  that  was  'black';  and  'plague' 
suggests,  though  perhaps  it  does  not 
really  connote,  a  degree  of  contagious- 
ness, and  an  epidemic  quality,  which 
in  point  of  fact  do  not  belong  to  that 
which  binds  us  together;  on  this  we 
have  good  reason  to  insist.  We  prefer, 
rather,  the  Western  usage  that  desig- 
nates us  'lungers';  inelegant,  perhaps, 
but  not  so  practically  damaging. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  like  best 
to  call  ourselves  'T.B.'s.'  The  sugges- 
tion of  D.T.'s  is  but  momentary,  the 
recovery  from  it  amusing,  and  by  se- 
lecting this  name  for  our  brotherhood 
we  indicate  our  preference  for  the  mod- 
ern and  hopeful  title,  'tuberculosis,' 
rather  than  'consumption,'  which  med- 
ical science  so  long  and  despairingly 
shook  its  head  over.  I  hasten  to  qual- 
ify. If  'hopeful'  means  anything  like 
confident  or  cocksure,  or  anything 
more  than  insistent  that  there  is  hope, 
it  were  better,  perhaps,  if  the  more 
hopeful  term  were  less  widely  used, 
and  the  daunting  finality  of  the  older 
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nomenclature  more  often  candidly  ac- 
cepted. 

For  on  this  point  a  great  mistake  has 
been  made.  Soon  after  the  newer  term 
came  into  use  and  soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  precise  meaning  of  both 
terms,  and  because  of  certain  other 
encouraging  discoveries  that  quickly 
followed,  the  notion  spread  widely  that 
science  had  won  a  complete  triumph; 
that  an  immemorial  scourge  and  woe 
of  humanity  had  been  surely  mastered. 
Once,  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  I 
had  explained  to  a  man  of  proved  in- 
telligence and  fair  information,  that 
for  some  time  I  had  had  to  live  a  life 
withdrawn  and  limited,  that  I  was,  in 
fact,  not  a  complete  and  ordinary  man 
but  a  T.B.,  and  when  I  naturally  ex- 
pected an  impressed  and  sympathizing 
response,  I  got  instead  an  astonishing- 
ly unimpressed  one.  'Oh,'  he  said  care- 
lessly, 'I'm  no  longer  afraid  of  that.9 
There  was  pique,  no  doubt,  but  there 
was  also  deep  concern  in  my  remon- 
strance. His  nonchalance  appalled  me. 
Yet  it  was,  and  still  is,  common. 

It  was  that,  really,  which  started  me 
writing  these  confessions.  For  it  is 
much  better  that  people  should  know 
that  once  a  T.B.  is,  in  all  but  a  very 
small  minority  of  instances,  always  a 
T.B.  Indeed  it  may  be  wiser  and  also 
more  scientific  and  accurate,  to  make 
no  exceptions  at  all  —  to  insist  that 
there  is  no  way  to  withdraw  entirely 
from  our  order,  when  one  has  once 
come  into  it  —  except,  of  course,  by 
the  exit  we  and  all  mankind  are  striv- 
ing to  delay.  True,  there  are  many 
who  give  up  this  active  membership 
—  some  for  a  time,  a  few  for  good 
and  all.  They  leave  our  habitats;  they 
return  to  their  old  walks  and  ways. 
But  they  are  very  likely  to  reappear, 
and  they  retain  always  in  their  ab- 
sences a  sort  of  non-resident  member- 
ship. 

'What,'  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim, 


'then  there  are  no  cures?  You  declare 
the  thing  incurable?' 

Oh,  no;  by  no  means.  The  great 
profession  which  is  most  concerned 
with  us  has  considered  the  matter,  and 
at  a  national  convention  devoted  en- 
tirely to  our  little  abnormality,  one 
member  has  declared  it  to  be  'so  easily 
cured  that  it  can  be  cured  four  or  five 
times  in  the  same  individual!'  Even 
the  most  cautious  and  least  sanguine 
of  these  learned  gentlemen  merely  in- 
sisted that  the  word  '  cured  '  should  be 
always  put  in  mental  quotation  marks, 
and  that  they  do  not  guarantee  that 
those  they  cure  will  stay  cured.  An- 
other of  them  suggested  that  one  who 
has  thus  recovered  should  always  say, 
in  relating  his  experience,  not  'I  had 
the  thing  and  am  cured,'  but  'I  have 
it  and  am  cured.'  Perhaps  I  should 
add  that  many  of  the  most  experien- 
ced and  expert  particularly  avoid  the 
active  mood,  — '  I  cure '  or  '  I  have 
cured,'  —  partly  for  scientific  accuracy, 
but  also  from  modesty,  knowing  that 
their  part  in  the  business  is  less  than 
in  the  combat  with  other  human  ail- 
ments. Indeed,  I  know  but  one  ortho- 
dox and  reputable  expert  who  ever 
speaks  at  all  of  'curing'  his  patients, 
with  or  without  the  mental  quotation 
marks;  and  his  usage  is  rather  temper- 
amentally than  otherwise  significant. 
The  expert  whom  I  myself  most  trust 
—  not  merely  or 'mainly  for  his  expert- 
ness,  but  for  a  still  higher  trustworthi- 
ness —  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
claimed  to  have  cured  anybody. 

But  again  I  hasten  to  qualify.  To  be 
'cured,'  in  quotation  marks  is  far  in- 
deed from  being  a  negligible  good  for- 
tune. It  is  in  many  ways  'just  as  good5 
as  plain  cured  without  them  would  be. 
In  fact,  with  the  gain  in  knowledge  am 
caution  and  self-control  that  should  be 
won  from  the  experience,  it  may  prove 
quite  as  good  —  even,  with  certain 
temperaments,  actually  better. 
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More  still,  there  are  yet  lower  de- 
grees of  recovery  that  permit  members 
of  our  order  to  reenter  normal  life  and 
share  extensively  in  its  activities.  This 
indeed  is  our  little  joke  on  the  public; 
for  not  infrequently  we  go  about  quite 
unsuspected.  Even  such  of  us  as  are 
not  at  all  recovered,  but  steadily  pro- 
gressing the  other  way,  can  sometimes 
play  such  tricks  of  assumed  vitality 
and  competence  successfully.  Such 
adventures  are  fine;  a  little  like  the 
part  that  secret  and  proscribed  orders 
sometimes  play  in  novels  —  Dumas's 
for  instance,  and  The  Wandering  Jew. 

We  have  thus  our  heroes  and  celeb- 
rities —  some  known  for  ours,  and 
some,  mostly,  though  still  alive,  whose 
membership  is  hardly  even  suspected. 
Among  poets  and  men  of  letters,  for 
instance,  we  have  been  particularly 
strong.  Keats  was  ours,  and  Steven- 
son, and  Sidney  Lanier.  Stevenson, 
indeed,  is  become  almost  a  tutelary 
saint  to  us  —  though  one  of  his  dearest 
friends,  the  one  to  whom  he  wrote 
certain  of  his  most  priceless  letters, 
once  assured  me  that  he  never  was 
quite  as  are  the  mass  of  us,  but  a  case 
puzzlingly  peculiar  and  irregular.  At 
any  rate,  however,  the  life  he  lived 
was  our  life,  and  in  his  letters  he  has 
inspiringly  disclosed  its  compensations 
and  its  possibilities.  Yet  I  believe  we 
must  account  the  struggle  of  Sidney 
Lanier  —  cavalryman,  musician,  and 
poet  —  even  more  inspiringly  heroical. 
Fancy  doing  'The  Marshes  of  Glenn* 
with  one's  temperature  at  103!  And 
for  resolute  swinging  on  to  man-size 
jobs  neither  John  Richard  Green  nor 
John  Addington  Symonds  was  a  T.B. 
the  brotherhood  need  ever  be  ashamed 
of. 

But  our  range  is  far  wider  than  let- 
ters. If  it  were  not,  there  might  well  be 
skepticism  as  to  any  exceptional  perti- 
nacity in  our  attempts  at  competence. 
Doubters  could  remind  us  of  the  puny 


but  formidable  Mr.  Pope,  of  Heine  and 
his  mattress  grave,  of  the  sightless  eyes 
of  Homer  and  Milton,  of  many  others 
who  have  contributed  out  of  pain  and 
weakness  and  solitude  to  the  glory  and 
delight  of  literature,  not  one  of  whom 
was  ours.  Letters,  indeed,  are  the  tra- 
ditional refuge  of  men  who  are  anywise 
less  than  whole.  But  what  other  order 
of  half-alive  mortals  can  match  our 
boast  of  creditable  representation  in 
all  the  principal  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions? Why,  fully  half  the  medical 
gentry  who  serve  and  rule  us,  are  also 
of  us.  So  are  many  of  those  who  do  the 
humbler  offices  about  us,  and  many 
also  of  such  as  we  encounter  in  the 
shops  and  banks  and  professional 
offices,  and  even  in  the  manual  trades 
of  our  chief  habitats.  In  truth  there  is 
hardly  one  of  these  resorts,  and  they 
are  many,  that  would  not  be  practically 
depopulated  if  all  who  are  of  our  or- 
der confessedly  or  unconfessedly  should 
make  a  sudden  exodus. 

But  our  really  surprising  adventures, 
of  whole  men's  careers,  are  in  such 
quarters  as  take  no  special  note  of  us; 
even  in  the  great  cities  which  are  denied 
us  altogether.  More  surprising  still,  of 
all  such  careers,  the  stage,  I  think,  is 
quite  the  most  fascinating,  because  the 
most  unfit  and  dangerous.  Probably 
few  but  us  of  the  order  discerned  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  newspaper  re- 
ports what  it  was  that  caused,  not  long 
ago,  a  very  famous  actor's  retirement 
and  swift  ensuing  death;  and  doubtless 
only  we  fully  understood  the  vocation, 
the  habits,  or  the  peculiar  and  haunt- 
ing charm  of  two  young  actresses  now 
at  the  very  zenith  of  their  success  and 
popularity.  There  have  doubtless  been 
Richelieus  who  have  found  it  only  too 
easy  to  produce  the  racking  cough  with 
which  the  sly  old  Cardinal  simulated 
illness,  and  also  Camilles  who  have 
smiled  a  little  wearily  out  of  their  un- 
happily fuller  knowledge  of  the  con- 
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ventional  *  business*  with  which  they 
have  been  required  to  indicate  what 
was  the  matter  with  them.  The  novel- 
ists, by  the  way,  are  about  as  conven- 
tional as  the  playwrights  in  their 
attempts  at  depicting  us.  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward,  for  instance,  prescribes 
too  traditionally  for  two  of  her  very 
up-to-date  characters.  But  perhaps  a 
more  modern  treatment  would  have 
puzzled  her  readers. 

But  why  multiply  instances?  There 
is  no  walk  of  life  which  we  have  left 
entirely  uninvaded.  We  are  every- 
where, in  everything.  If  a  climax  is 
desired,  even  the  throne  has  no  immu- 
nity from  our  adventurous  and  versa- 
tile persistence  in  attempting  occupa- 
tions. Reading  between  the  lines  of 
court  calendars  we  are  sure  that  at 
least  one  king,  and  a  spirited  and 
charming  one,  too,  is  of  our  brother- 
hood; and  we  suspect  it  may  not  be 
long  before  we  can  also  claim  with 
assurance  a  queen  —  nay,  an  empress ! 

Yet  the  mass  of  us  are  exiles  from 
the  places  that  whole  men  do  most  fre- 
quent, barred  from  ordinary  tasks; 
herded  in  habitats  specially  assigned 
to  us;  living  a  life  peculiar  and  sepa- 
rate. It  is  of  that  life,  therefore,  and 
not  of  our  escapes  from  it,  that  it  is 
most  worth  while  to  speak.  But  first 
a  word  of  the  way  we  enter  upon  it 
—  of  the  initiation  into  our  brother- 
hood. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  the 
same.  On  the  contrary,  the  entrances 
are  innumerable,  however  sole  the  exit. 
Indeed  the  initiation  varies  so  widely 
that  one  would  not  be  far  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  never  twice  the  same. 
Yet  many  initiations  have  certain 
features  in  common;  and  in  a  general 
way  it  may  be  said  that  all  belong  to 
one  of  two  great  classes  —  the  sudden, 
and  the  protracted.  One  discovers  what 
one's  future  is  to  be  either  promptly 
or  after  prolonged  inquiry  and  uncer- 


tainty. It  depends  mainly  upon  the 
kind  of  oracles  one  consults. 

My  own  initiation  was  of  the  pro- 
tracted variety,  and  perhaps  fairly  re- 
presentative of  its  class.  There  must, 
indeed,  have  been  at  least  two  years 
between  the  actual  first  beginning  of 
my  career  as  a  T.B.  and  the  final  dis- 
covery that  I  was  one;  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  recall  how  many  other 
ailments  I  was  meanwhile  found  to  be 
suffering  from;  for  I  was  never  partic- 
ularly timid,  as  some  are,  about  under- 
going a  doctor's  examination.  Nervous 
exhaustion  was  one  of  the  first  things  I 
learned  was  the  matter  with  me.  Over- 
work was  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
offered  explanation  of  my  not  feeling 
or  looking  well  —  possibly  because  it 
was  so  readily  accepted,  notwithstand- 
ing my  own  better  knowledge.  For  a 
long  time,  rest  and  a  milder  climate 
were  the  commonest  recommendations, 
and  both  were  measurably  heeded.  For 
whether  or  not  I  was  overworked,  I 
was  certainly  tired  —  tired  even  before 
my  day's  work  began. 

Then  came  the  suggestion  of  the  sea 
and  travel  —  I  am  not  sure  from  what 
particular  theory  of  my  condition;  in- 
deed, I  am  not  altogether  sure  that  I 
did  not  myself  contrive  to  suggest  the 
suggestion!  The  sea  and  travel  were 
accordingly  tried,  and  not  even  the 
ultimate  effect  of  them,  or  rather  of  the 
eager  and  reckless  mood  in  which  I 
essayed  them,  can  ever  make  me  quite 
regret  that  I  did  essay  them,  or  become 
ungrateful  for  the  peculiar  exaltations, 
the  intense  and  overwhelming  delights 
and  depressions,  which  in  that  mood  I 
won  from  them.  No;  I  would  not  even 
now  begrudge  the  price  I  have  had  to 
pay  for  a  single  day  of  that  mistaken 
summer  —  for  a  single  one  of  the  ex- 
quisite glooms  and  solemnities  I  had 
while  I  permitted  the  *  misty  moun- 
tain winds '  of  Wordsworthshire  and  of 
the  Highlands  to  blow  upon  me  freely 
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—  for  a  single  day  of  rapturous  and 
feverish  and  exhausting  exploration  of 
hot  Italian  cities.  For  I  had  already 
begun  to  taste,  unknowingly,  the  peril- 
ous delight  of  indulgence  in  certain 
kinds  of  excitement,  with  that  peculiar 
and  unequaled  heightening  which  only 
the  T.B.  temperament  can  give  them. 
For  the  T.B.  temperament  —  but  of 
that  more  later. 

Home  again,  though  still  exalted,  I 
soon  had  reason  to  take  up  again  the 
old  inquiry;  and  this  time  it  could  not 
be  much  longer  baffled.  It  was  now 
too  plain  that  whatever  was  the  matter 
with  me  was  something  specific  and 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Ordinary  weari- 
ness was  too  plainly  insufficient  to 
account  for  whole  forenoons  of  sheer 
inability  to  get  up  and  go  about  my 
business.  Yet  there  were  two  more 
bootless  examinations  to  endure.  The 
first  yielded  a  suspicion  of  typhoid, 
then  of  ptomaine  poisoning,  and  finally 
an  assurance  that  whatever  was  the 
matter  it  was  not  serious:  the  second 
no  definite  suspicion,  but  a  quite 
decided  assurance  that  the  trouble, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  something 
serious.  Then,  on  a  sudden  impulse, 
came  the  visit  to  a  great  diagnostician 

—  the  second  to  bear  a  name  now 
famous  for  two  generations;  and  it  was 
fascinating,  weak  and  near  indifference 
as  I  was,  to  watch  at  last  a  master- 
scientist  explore  my  worn-out  body  for 
the  secret  of  my  helplessness. 

I  have  seen,  indeed,  but  one  other 
comparable  master  actually  at  work 

—  a  great  French  chef,  now  dead,  per- 
sonally completing  a  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the 
particular  kind  he  was  famous  for;  but 
a  clean-cut  pointer  quartering  a  field 
came  also  to  my  mind.    The  master 
charged  with  finding  me  my  fate  was 
quick,  curt,  at  first  a  little  sharp  and 
impatient;  then  gradually  more  delib- 
erate and    decided  —  and    I   surren- 
dered, completely,  to  the  charm  of  his 


manifest  competence.  Came  finally, 
however,  almost  gentleness,  and  an 
invitation  to  the  laboratory  where,  in 
due  time,  having  performed  a  chemical 
rite,  now  long  shorn  of  its  mystery, 
over  something  infinitesimal  that  had 
come  from  me,  he  set  eye  to  a  big  micro- 
scope and  my  tired  brain  began  to 
comprehend.  When  he  raised  his  head 
and  glanced  at  me,  he  had  no  need  to 
speak.  For  at  that  glance  I  had  gone 
white  and  cold,  and  life  in  its  every 
aspect  and  relation  had  turned  utterly 
different,  and  my  tenure  of  it  utterly 
insecure  and  hazardous.  I  was  a  T.B. 
and  had  been  one,  probably,  for  some 
years;  yet  never  once  until  the  instant 
he  raised  his  face  from  that  micro- 
scope, had  I  suspected  the  truth,  or 
even  so  much  as  specifically  dreaded, 
among  the  remoter  horrors  that  dimly 
encircle  all  our  lives,  this  that  had  now 
so  suddenly  swept  close  and  grappled 
me! 

That  was  the  worst,  the  very  worst, 
—  those  first  few  moments  of  terror 
and  conviction  and  lightning  —  swift 
review  and  forecast  of  all  my  life. 
Much  of  suffering  and  sadness  and 
almost  despair  was  to  come  after,  but 
nothing  quite  to  be  compared  with 
what  then  struck  and  chilled  clear  to 
the  hear^  of  me;  nothing  that  has  quite 
so  profoundly  stirred  in  me  the  love  of 
life,  the  fear  of  death,  the  daunting 
and  appalling  and  shameful  sense  of 
my  own  and  all  men's  pitiful  mortality. 
It  had  happened  to  me;  the  lightly 
acknowledged  possibility  had  become 
reality;  had  come  upon  mey  of  all  men; 
and  yet,  until  that  moment,  though 
youth  was  gone,  or  nearly  gone,  noth- 
ing had  ever  completely  deprived  me 
of  youth's  illusion  of  immunity,  of 
immortality! 

Almost  as  swiftly  came  the  reaction; 
the  reaction  that^alone  keeps  even  our 
lesser  overthrows  less  than  fatal  or 
maddening;  first  the  detaching  sense  of 
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the  thing  as  happening  not  quite  really, 
but  as  in  a  story,  a  novel,  and  not  quite 
to  me  but  to  some  other  —  this  as  I 
went  out  rather  stumblingly  into  the 
street,  appropriately  cold  and  damp: 
then  with  the  thought  of  what  to  do  im- 
mediately, the  positively  exhilarating 
sense  of  a  new  importance,  the  expecta- 
tion of  sympathy  and  uncommon  at- 
tention. To  the  grown  man's  full  and 
awful  acceptance  of  supreme  disaster 
there  succeeded  the  pride  of  the  small 
boy  none  of  us  ever  ceases  to  be,  in  the 
possession  of  an  ailment  not  to  be 
ignored.  First  the  chill  of  the  terror 
of  death,  and  then  the  dignity  of  Mark 
Twain's  hero  when  he  appeared  with  a 
sore  toe  at  school! 

That  first  discovered  compensation 
was  mightily  effective  the  two  or  three 
days  that  preceded  the  beginning  of 
exile.  Time  has  wrought  some  serious 
changes  in  my  estimate  of  the  value  of 
different  kinds  and  manifestations  of 
sympathy;  but  at  first  all  that  came  to 
me  was  precious  and  potent.  I  remem- 
ber now  that  I  was  a  little  piqued  to 
find  one  or  two  old  friends,  who  are 
still  old  friends,  and  in  whom  there  has 
been  never  a  shadow  of  turning,  rather 
undemonstrative  and  silent;  but  I  was 
correspondingly  gratified  at  the  ample 
demonstrations  in  others  of  a  concern 
that  has  somehow,  as  the  years  have 
passed,  completely  evaporated.  Of 
this  concern  there  were  some  curious 
manifestations. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  still  no  proper 
and  convincing  etiquette  accepted  for 
recognizing  a  newly  found  T.B.'s  im- 
portance. In  my  case,  unusual  social 
attentions  seemed  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing impulse.  One  of  them  was  an  in- 
vitation to  luncheon  at  Delmonico's! 
It  was  not  entirely  inappropriate:  I 
only  wish  it  had  been  an  arrangement 
to  take  Delmonico's  or  some  similar 
institution  with  me  in  my  wanderings. 
These  have  been  many  and  devious, 


by  sea  and  land,  but  they  have  had 
very  simple  objects.  They  have  sought, 
for  the  most  part,  things  that  should 
not  be  so  very  hard  to  find.  The  chief 
and  most  essential  of  these  have  been 
merely  food  and  air,  —  good  food  and 
good  air  of  course,  —  and  both  in 
plenty,  in  abundance.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  they  both  must  be  had  together. 
Even  so,  they  should  not  be  unattain- 
able. They  ought  to  be  rather  easily 
attainable,  even  with  merely  moder- 
ate means.  But  they  are  not. 

It  is  now  seven  years  and  more  since 
I  began  my  quest  for  a  place  and  an 
arrangement  to  breathe  freely  and  con- 
stantly the  right  kind  of  air,  and  eat  in 
abundance  the  right  kind  of  food,  yet  I 
can  say  with  perfect  honesty  that  I 
have  not  yet  found  anywhere  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  factors  of  cure 
worked  out  satisfactorily  at  moderate 
cost  for  me  and  such  as  I  am.  The  rich, 
of  course,  can  have  them  easily.  But 
the  great  majority  of  our  order  are  not 
rich;  they  are  cut  off  from  their  cus- 
tomary earnings;  they  are  often  forced 
to  depend  on  the  sacrifices  of  others  — 
sacrifices  which  they  would  not  willing- 
ly increase.  The  fact  of  this  dependence, 
indeed,  is  the  hardest  part  of  their  lot. 
They  cannot  escape  the  thought  of  it 
for  a  day.  They  are  loath  to  have  what 
they  need,  if  it  costs  too  much,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  trying  and 
worrying  than  the  constant  necessity 
to  pull  and  strain,  to  fight  and  nag,  as 
they  must  do  if  they  would  have  it  at 
reasonable  cost. 

Now  that,  simple  as  it  seems,  is  the 
true  problem  of  the  average  T.B.'s  ex- 
istence. It  is  not  in  the  main  a  medical 
problem  at  all,  but  a  practical  problem, 
a  sordid  problem;  a  mere  matter  of  food 
and  air  —  and  dollars.  Yet  to  present 
it  candidly  as  it  is,  is  here  my  principal 
purpose  and  motive.  For  it  is  a  problem 
the  public  will  in  the  long  run,  for  its 
own  self-defense,  have  to  deal  with;  it 
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is  the  public's  problem  ultimately,  al- 
though as  yet  it  is  left  to  us  and  to 
those  who,  from  kinship  or  benevo- 
lence, are  specially  concerned  with  us. 

It  has  some  aggravations  that  are 
peculiarly  exasperating.  Not  the  least 
of  these,  in  this  particular  country,  is 
American  cookery  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
cookery  of  such  Americans,  doubtless 
the  majority,  as  can  be  induced  to 
'take  boarders,*  and  particularly  such 
as  can  be  induced  to  take  boarders 
who  are  sick.  Many  of  these  last,  by 
the  way,  are  such  as  have  already  fail- 
ed to  minister  acceptably  to  boarders 
who  are  well.  Theirs  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
merely  unenlightened  American  cook- 
ery, but  cookery  stimulated  by  no  as- 
piration and  but  little  competition: 
cookery  seasoned  with  a  lax  indiffer- 
ence: cookery  without  any  compelling 
need  to  be  better,  and  with  an  obvious 
reason  for  being  as  careless  and  unla- 
borious  as  it  can  be  and  continue  to 
be  endured.  To  take  *  lungers '  at  all,  it 
would  seem,  confers  rather  than  incurs 
an  obligation.  For  is  not  that  surren- 
dering the  chance  of  any  other  kind  of 
gainful  hospitality? 

Ordinarily,  yes,  it  is  —  unless  the 
lunger  successfully  lies  about  the  na- 
ture of  his  ailment.  That,  indeed,  is 
by  no  means  the  limit  of  his  tempta- 
tion —  his  necessity  at  times  —  to  de- 
ceive, or  to  pretend  to  deceive.  For 
while  some  communities  and  hosts  are 
really  afraid  of  him,  some  merely  de- 
mand that  he  help  them  to  hoodwink 
the  other  customers  whom  they  wish 
to  attract.  In  these  communities,  if 
he  respects  appearances,  his  hosts  — 
whether  mere  keepers  of  boarding- 
houses  or  managers  of  hotels  —  will  be 
discreetly  blind.  And  such  communi- 
ties are  by  no  means  rare;  the  practice 
is  common;  it  involves,  of  course,  much 
the  most  serious  danger  to  the  public 
which  our  problem  presents.  That  is 
why  the  public  must  in  time  take  more 
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account  of  it  and  of  us.  Until  the  pub- 
lic does,  it  must  continue  to  owe  far 
more  to  our  consciences  than  we  do  to 
the  public's  conscience. 

That  is  the  truth,  and  very  mildly 
stated.  The  public  depends  for  pro- 
tection from  such  danger  as  our  con- 
tinued existence  involves,  not  on  its 
own  exertions  but  on  ours.  To  render 
that  protection  we  must  burden  our- 
selves with  both  expense  and  trouble. 
We  must  incessantly  take,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public,  precautions  which  are 
disagreeable  and  costly;  and  mean- 
while a  great  part  of  the  public  is,  by 
its  attitude  toward  us,  steadily  tempt- 
ing us,  and  even  sometimes  fairly  com- 
pelling us,  if  we  would  live,  to  discon- 
tinue those  precautions  and  go  on  as 
if  there  were  nothing  the  matter  with 
us.  The  folly  and  stupidity  of  this 
attitude  it  is  impossible  to  overstate. 
It  is  of  itself  by  far  the  chief  cause 
and  source  of  the  persistence  of  this 
scourge. 

Known  and  recognized  and  decent- 
ly entreated,  we  are  not  dangerous. 
Shunned  and  proscribed  and  forced 
to  concealments,  we  are  dangerous. 
Victims  ourselves  of  this  same  regime 
of  ignorant  and  self-deceiving  inhu- 
manity, we  are  called  on  every  hour 
of  our  lives  for  a  magnanimous  con- 
sideration of  others.  Society  can  hard- 
ly find  it  surprising  or  a  grievance  if 
our  human  nature  should  sometimes 
weaken  under  the  strain  of  the  inces- 
sant provocation  it  endures  from  this 
strange  working  of  human  nature  in 
general.  Why  should  we  alone  be 
expected  to  be  guiltless,  always  to  our 
own  cost  and  sacrifice,  of  that  very 
form  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
from  which  we  ourselves  are  suffering 
more  than  anybody  else?  Yet  I  can 
honestly  attest  that  the  vast  majority 
of  us  are  guiltless  of  any  merely  resent- 
ful offense:  that,  as  a  rule,  when  we 
fail  to  protect  the  public  it  is  only 
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because  the  public  compels  us  to  dis- 
regard its  interest,  its  safety.  This  is 
what  I  earnestly  entreat  the  public,  for 
its  own  sake,  candidly  to  consider. 

Candidly  means  fully.  If  the  public 
is  to  be  safe  from  us,  if  the  public  is  to 
continue  to  have  our  protection  from 
that  against  which  it  failed  to  protect 
us,  then  the  public  must  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  get  —  it  must  certainly 
cease  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
mass  of  us  to  get  except  by  subterfuge 
— what  we  must  have  to  live.  We  are 
neither  criminals  nor  mendicants.  We 
do  not  ask  favors,  we  merely  revolt 
against  a  mean  and  stupid  oppres- 
sion. We  revolt  against  ignorance  and 
against  a  lie.  The  public  would  get  rid 
of  us,  and  thereby  makes  us  inescap- 
able. It  would  pretend,  and  would 
have  us  pretend,  that  we  are  nowhere. 
It  thereby  insures  that  we  shall  be 
everywhere.  It  proscribes  us,  and 
thereby  admits  us. 

But  how  be  practical  with  this  most 
impractical  and  illogical  attitude  of  the 
public?  Well,  I  have  thought  of  that. 
I  am  practical  now,  for  of  course  there 
can  be  no  sweeping  change  till  the 
public  is  brought  to  its  senses,  and  that 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  help  to  do.  But 
it  is  slow  business  enlightening  stupid- 
ity, and  something  should  be  possible 
with  those  who  are  already  enlightened 
and  who  have  some  power  of  initiative. 
Something  should  be  immediately  pos- 
sible. I  think  something  is. 

The  men  who,  as  things  stand,  can 
do  most  for  betterment  are,  I  am  per- 
suaded, the  diagnosticians,  and  partic- 
ularly the  diagnosticians  in  the  greater 
cities,  who  as  a  rule  do  not  treat  the 
malady  themselves,  but  who  do  in 
large  measure  decide  whither  we  shall 
first  go  in  our  wanderings.  It  is  to 
these  men  very  largely  that  the  vari- 
ous resorts  and  the  resort  specialists 


look  for  their  patients  and  boarders. 
That  gives  the  diagnosticians  power, 
and  I  conceive  that  it  also  imposes  on 
them  a  duty  to  exercise  it.  They  can 
insist  on  better  provision  for  us  wher- 
ever they  send  us,  and  to  do  that  intel- 
ligently they  should  personally  know 
more  than  they  now  know  of  how  we 
fare  after  they  have  placed  us.  It  is 
my  observation  that  they  now  leave 
such  things  mainly  to  the  local  practi- 
tioner, or  to  the  heads  of  sanitariums. 
It  were  better  if  they  themselves  kept 
in  closer  touch  with  both  of  these  two 
arrangements  for  disposing  of  us. 

In  general,  it  is  my  opinion  that  for 
the  mass  of  us  —  the  well-to-do  ex- 
cepted  —  the  sanitarium  is  much  the 
better  arrangement:  but  that  must  be 
taken  with  the  admission  that  many 
so-called  sanitariums  are  not  sanitari- 
ums at  all,  but  mere  T.B.  boarding- 
houses,  irresponsibly  conducted  for  pro- 
fit. The  real  sanitariums  are  far  too 
few.  They  have  their  own  deficiencies. 
The  red  tape  and  reliance  upon  rules, 
unfailing  marks  of  every  kind  of  *  in- 
stitution,' are  even  exceptionally  man- 
ifest. I  cannot,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, name  a  single  one  where  the 
cookery  is  really  good  —  as  good,  say, 
as  one  finds  in  the  homes  of  'nice* 
people,  even  those  of  very  moderate 
means,  and  in  America.  The  life  is  in 
many  ways  trying,  although  every- 
where relieved  by  that  resolute  cheer- 
fulness —  sometimes,  I  think,  a  trifle 
too  resolute  —  which  we  T.B.'s  affect. 
But  for  the  mass  of  us  a  proper  sani- 
tarium is  best.  There  alone  are  in 
some  fashion  assembled  all  the  factors 
that  make  for  improvement  ! — or  for 
keeping  us  alive.  There  — 

[The  author  was  interrupted  and 
the  manuscript  was  never  finished. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  LANDS 

BY  WILLIAM   J.   TRIMBLE 


THE  United  States  in  our  time  is 
undergoing  profound  and  far-reaching 
changes.  The  first  £reat  chapter  of  the 
nation's  history  is  closing  with  the 
passing  of  the  public  lands.  From  the 
earliest  years  of  our  national  existence 
almost  until  the  present,  the  main  work 
of  our  people  was  to  acquire  and  to 
occupy  the  public  domain,  continental 
in  extent.  The  continent,  however,  is 
now  practically  occupied ;  there  are  no 
longer  great  stretches  of  free  land  rich 
with  all  manner  of  unowned,  undevel- 
oped resources.  We  have  come,  conse- 
quently, to  new  national  bases  of  life, 
and  are  forming  new  national  habits. 
Our  country,  in  truth,  has  entered  a 
period  of  fundamental  readjustment 
—  economic,  social,  and  political. 

So  manifold  and  intricate  are  the 
manifestations  of  this  process  of  ad- 
justment that  a  thorough  discussion  of 
them  would  be  an  encyclopaedic  task; 
a  task,  indeed,  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment, since  changes  are  occurring 
so  swiftly  as  to  make  our  writings  out 
of  date  while  we  pen  them.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  present  essay  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  process  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing, and  to  try  to  discern  something 
of  its  underlying  conditions  and  con- 
sequences. 


In  the  period  between  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Compromise  of  1850,  the 


government  of  the  United  States  ac- 
quired title  to  1,465,000,000  acres  of 
land,  —  sufficient,  were  the  whole 
adapted  to  agriculture,  to  make  more 
than  nine  million  farms  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  each.  Not  all  of  this 
great  estate,  it  is  true,  invited  settle- 
ment; but  as  a  whole  the  public  domain 
held  out  on  an  unrivaled  scale  the  al- 
lurement of  vast  primeval  forests,  of 
stores  of  untouched  mineral  treasures, 
and  of  soils  fertilized  by  the  accumula- 
tions of  the  ages. 

So  vast  were  these  resources  that 
men,  thinking  in  terms  of  industry  as  it 
was  equipped  before  the  age  of  modern 
machinery,  considered  the  forests  and 
the  soils  and  the  mines  limitless  and 
inexhaustible.  To  the  man  of  the  axe 
and  the  sickle  and  the  freight  wagon, 
they  were  in  fact  practically  inexhaust- 
ible. We  can  understand,  accordingly, 
why  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1827  reported  that  it  would  take  five 
hundred  years  to  settle  the  public 
domain  which  we  then  possessed.  To 
the  men  of  his  time  the  public  domain 
was  a  challenge;  the  problem  was  not 
that  of  conservation,  but  of  appropria- 
tion and  utilization. 

The  task  of  occupying  the  continent, 
to  which  our  fathers  bent  their  ener- 
gies, was  expedited  past  all  forecast 
by  two  remarkable  developments:  the 
one  in  the  sphere  of  government,  the 
other  in  that  of  industry. 

When  the  nation  was  born,  the 
common  thought  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
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posal  of  the  public  domain  was  that 
the  '  back  lands '  were  to  be  used  for  re- 
venue and  were  to  be  sold  en  bloc  to 
capitalists  and  companies.  But  the 
vastness  of  our  lands  and  the  compar- 
atively small  number  of  our  citizens, 
together  with  democratic  reactions  be- 
tween the  land  and  the  citizens,  pro- 
duced a  new  theory  and  practice  of 
land-disposal.  According  to  this,  the 
public  lands  were  to  be  expropriated 
for  the  good  of  society:  they  were  to  be 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  every 
citizen  no  matter  how  poor  (or  rather 
because  he  was  poor)  the  opportunity 
to  get  land,  and  also,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  'develop  the  country.'  As  part  of 
this  practice  came  the  Preemption 
Act  of  1841  and  the  Homestead  Act 
of  1862,  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
not  a  few  other  enactments. 

It  is  common  now  to  complain  bit- 
terly concerning  the  methods  of  dis- 
posal of  our  public  domain,  and  every 
one  knows  that  there  has  been  too 
much  of  'land-grabbing*  and  fraud; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
always  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
we  are  looking  back  upon  a  cheap-land 
age  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  dear- 
land  age.  Our  views  of  the  rightfulness 
of  railroad  grants,  for  example,  might 
be  greatly  modified  if  we  were  trans- 
ported back  to  the  outlook  of  investors 
in  the  sixties,  when  the  best  lands  along 
projected  lines  were  high-priced  at 
one  dollar  an  acre.  Contrasted  with 
the  land  policies  of  Rome,  England, 
Russia,  Spain,  —  with  those  of  any 
nation  uninfluenced  by  our  example,  — 
our  land  policy,  marred  though  un- 
doubtedly it  has  been  by  specific  acts 
to  the  advantage  of  greed,  yet  as  a 
whole  has  been  beneficent  and  in  the 
interest  of  individualistic  democracy. 
In  whatever  light,  however,  we  may 
now  regard  this  policy,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  immensely  stimulated 
settlement. 


The  other  force  which  accelerated 
the  progress  of  settlement  was  the  use 
of  machinery.  Our  public  domain  was 
settled  during  the  time  when  the  gigan- 
tic forces  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
were  transforming  the  civilized  world. 
The  steam  engine,  the  railroad,  the 
reaper,  and  a  thousand  other  devices, 
gave  man  undreamed  mastery  over  na- 
ture. Utilizing  these  prodigious  forces, 
and  with  ever-accelerating  speed,  the 
American  population  (reinforced  by 
millions  of  immigrants)  subdued  the 
forest,  opened  the  mines,  threw  out  dar- 
ing lines  of  railway,  broke  the  prairies 
—  and  suddenly  came  to  the  end  of 
the  task  which  a  century  before  had 
seemed  so  unending.  By  1890  the  fron- 
tier had  disappeared,  and  since  that 
time  nearly  all  of  our  remaining  public 
lands  suited  to  popular  use  have  passed 
into  individual  ownership.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  1910  revealed  that,  excluding 
Alaska,  our  unappropriated  and  unre- 
served lands  of  all  kinds  then  amount- 
ed to  343,486,000  acres ;  and  these  lands 
for  the  most  part  are  inferior.  There 
are  no  more  great  stretches  of  fertile 
land  in  the  United  States  inviting  oc- 
cupation. The  romance  and  rush  of 
settlement  are  over.  The  real  West  has 
vanished.  'The  United  States  has  en- 
tered a  new  economic  era,'  notes  a 
thoughtful  editorial  in  one  of  our  mag- 
azines, 'and  profound  changes  are  com- 
ing in  the  qualities  and  character  of 
our  people.' l 

ii 

A  primary  result  of  this  swift  settling 
of  the  public  lands  was  that  the  output 
of  products  of  the  soil,  of  the  forests, 
and  of  the  mines  was  increased  at  a 
rate  unmatched  in  history.  This  in- 
crease exerted  a  profound  influence  not 
only  upon  the  United  States,  but  upon 
foreign  nations.  Our  cattle  and  hogs 
1  The  World's  Work.  December,  1912. 
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gave  us  meat  in  abundance  and  left  a 
large  surplus  for  export.  Our  wheat 
crop,  which  in  1840  amounted  to 
eighty-four  millions  of  bushels,  thirty 
years  later  came  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  millions,  and  a  generation 
later  still  reached  seven  hundred  mil- 
lions. Within  less  than  an  ordinary 
lifetime  (1840-1900)  our  corn  produc- 
tion rose  from  three  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  millions  of  bushels  to 
more  than  two  billions  and  a  half.  The 
value  of  our  annual  production  of  lum- 
ber increased  in  the  last  half  of  the 
last  century  from  about  fifty  million 
to  more  than  five  hundred  million. 
The  bullion  from  our  gold-fields  en- 
larged the  business  of  the  world,  and 
by  gigantic  strides  we  took  the  first 
place  among  the  nations  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  and  of  iron. 

Now  this  enormously  increased  pro- 
duction insured  that  the  necessities  of 
life  should  be  comparatively  cheap. 
The  cheapness  and  plentifulness  of 
necessities  were  among  the  main  fac- 
tors in  that  great  growth  of  population 
which,  not  alone  in  this  country  but 
also  in  Europe,  was  one  of  the  most 
marked  and  important  features  of  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and 
this  new  plenty  helped,  moreover,  to 
concentrate  that  population  in  large 
cities.  Probably  in  no  period  of  history 
were  the  common  people  so  easily  fed, 
clothed,  and  sheltered  as  in  the  United 
States  during  our  public-land  era. 

With  the  passing  of  the  public  lands, 
however,  one  general  and  controlling 
condition  operates  powerfully  in  many 
directions:  this  is  that  the  United 
States,  as  never  before  in  its  history, 
and  with  continually  increasing  neces- 
sity, is  now  confronted  by  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns.  This  law,  as  is 
well  known,  postulates  in  general  that, 
beyond  a  certain  limit  of  productive- 
ness, increasing  application  of  labor 
and  capital  to  given  natural  resources, 


whether  soil,  timber,  or  minerals,  does 
not  result  in  proportionate  increase  of 
yields.  Soils  become  poorer  (unless 
the  tendency  is  counteracted  by  cost- 
ly processes),  timber  supplies  become 
more  remote  or  of  inferior  quality, 
mines  become  deeper.  Consequently, 
after  the  virginal  fertility  of  soil  is  once 
utilized,  after  the  native  growth  of 
large  trees  which  are  easily  accessible 
has  been  cut,  after  the  coal  and  iron 
and  gold  which  lie  near  the  surface 
have  been  mined,  production  proceeds 
at  a  more  halting  or  more  expensive 
pace. 

It  is  true  that  the  operation  of  this 
law  may  be  temporarily  postponed  by 
new  discoveries  in  technique  (as,  for 
example,  modern  processes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold),  but  in  the  long  run  it 
holds  sway.  Hitherto  in  the  United 
States  we  have  been  availing  ourselves 
prodigally  of  the  lavish  bounties  of 
new  soils,  untouched  forests,  and  min- 
eral deposits  advantageously  placed. 
Now,  and  in  the  future,  an  increasing 
production  at  all  commensurate  to  the 
needs  of  our  growing  population  must 
be  won  only  at  the  price  of  more  pains- 
taking and  enlightened  methods,  by 
continually  bringing  to  bear  fine  and 
well-directed  ingenuity,  and  by  re-cre- 
ating, supplementing,  and  hoarding 
our  natural  resources  with  the  greatest 
care. 

An  important  result  of  our  being 
brought  more  certainly  under  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns  is  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  —  a  phenomenon 
viewed  apprehensively  by  all  classes. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  due  to  many  and  intricate 
factors,  —  among  them  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  simple  habits  and  tastes 
of  pioneer  days,  —  and  that  the  factor 
operating  most  widely  has  been  the  in- 
creased production  of  gold;  but,  if  the 
production  of  gold  had  remained  sta- 
tionary, the  United  States  would  have 
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experienced  a  marked  rise  in  the  price 
of  necessities  because  of  the  passing  of 
our  public  lands.  For  example,  con- 
sider the  effect  on  the  supply  of  cattle : 
the  census  of  1910  reported  the  number 
of  our  beef  cattle  at  41,178,000,  an  esti- 
mate less  by  ten  million  head  than  that 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1907.  The  latest  estimate,  made  Janu- 
ary 1, 1914,  indicates  35,855,000.  The 
total  value  of  this  class  of  animals 
was  estimated  in  1910  at  $785,261,000; 
January  1,  1914,  the  estimated  value 
was  $1,116,333,000.  The  number  of 
cattle,  therefore,  declined  12.9  per  cent 
in  four  years,  while  the  total  value  in- 
creased 42.2  per  cent.  Should  we  won- 
der at  the  higher  prices  of  meats  and 
leather?  Again,  consider  that,  whereas 
our  population  increased  21  per  cent 
between  1900  and  1910,  our  improved 
farm  acreage  increased  only  15.4  per 
cent.  Although  in  the  future  there 
may  be  again  years  like  1912,  when 
unusually  favorable  crops  may  tempo- 
rarily lower  prices,  nevertheless  the 
era  of  extremely  cheap  food  in  the 
United  States  has  passed  forever.  The 
same  is  true  also,  subject  to  industrial 
modifications  and  temporary  rever- 
sions, with  regard  to  productions  from 
all  our  natural  resources.  There  may 
be  a  fall  in  prices  due  to  general  finan- 
cial conditions  or  unusually  favorable 
crops;  but  we  are  not  likely  again  to 
have  large  production  of  the  necessities 
of  life  won  so  easily  and  cheaply  as  in 
the  past.  The  sooner  we  as  a  people 
become  conscious  that  we  are  in  a  new 
economic  era  the  better  it  will  be  for 
us.  We  have  come  to  the  time  when 
we  may  no  longer  waste;  we  must 
conserve. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not 
the  pressure  of  new  conditions  lead  us 
to  harsh  and  unjust  judgments  upon 
former  generations  whose  work  and 
outlook  in  life  were  largely  shaped 
by  the  apparently  illimitable  expanse 


of  new  lands?  Great  production  from 
new  lands  at  times  became  over-pro- 
duction and  resulted  in  abnormally 
low  prices;  and  abnormally  low  prices 
necessitated  utilizing  only  the  cream 
of  our  national  resources.  When  coal 
was  less  than  a  dollar  a  ton  at  the  mine 
and  slack  coal  could  be  used  only  for 
grading  roads,  merely  the  best  deposits 
could  be  profitably  mined.  When  lum- 
ber was  a  drug  on  the  market,  conser- 
vation worried  no  one.  The  pioneer 
farmer  who  had  to  sell  his  wheat  at 
fifty  cents  or  less  a  bushel  could  not 
pay  high  rates  of  interest  and  expen- 
sive charges  of  all  sorts  without  de- 
pleting the  soil.  The  fact  that  the  val- 
ue of  all  manner  of  natural  resources 
has  been  enormously  enhanced  by  the 
passing  of  the  public  lands  makes  con- 
servation now  an  economic  and  social 
necessity;  but  producers  of  all  sorts 
were  on  quite  different  economic  bases 
so  long  as  they  had  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  new  areas. 

Indeed,  is  not  the  main  problem  of 
the  whole  civilized  world,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  changing  in 
regard  to  natural  resources?  Man 
before  the  Industrial  Revolution  was 
a  puny  creature  feebly  attacking  with 
almost  naked  hands  the  *  inexhausti- 
ble* resources  of  stern  and  dominant 
Nature,  exhausting  them  only  in  a 
small  degree  and  within  limited  areas; 
now  the  efficiency  of  man  has  been  so 
marvelously  strengthened  by  machin- 
ery, and  Nature's  treasures  are  sub- 
ject to  such  powerful  and  varied  means 
of  attack,  that  the  attitude  of  the 
civilized  world  with  regard  to  its  natu- 
ral resources  is  changing  from  one  of 
conquest  to  one  of  preservation.  Ex- 
ploitation is  giving  way  everywhere  to 
conservation.  But  in  the  United  States 
this  general  change  is  made  particu- 
larly urgent  and  grave  because  of  the 
passing  of  the  public  lands. 

This  decisive  shifting  of  the  eco- 
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nomic  bases  of  our  life  is  having  other 
important  effects.  Monopoly  acquires 
a  new  and  portentous  significance  when 
opportunity  for  competition  through 
the  development  of  new  areas  is  forever 
closed.  The  unrestricted  private  own- 
ership of  lands  of  all  sorts  is  being 
questioned  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
good.  The  processes  and  factors  in  dis- 
tribution from  primary  producer  to  ul- 
timate consumer  are  being  closely  scru- 
tinized. Pension  systems  and  methods 
of  .welfare  work  are  being  developed 
which  would  have  been  resented  by 
the  individualists  of  frontier  times. 
Instead  of  free  lands,  trade-schools  and 
technical  education  are  to  afford  to 
our  youth  opportunities  for  getting  a 
start  in  life  and  for  gaining  a  com- 
petence. Competition  for  jobs  becomes 
more  stern.  Efficiency  is  being  insisted 
upon  as  never  before,  both  in  private 
and  in  public  life.  No  longer  can  easy- 
going, slip-shod,  exploitive  methods  be 
tolerated.  We  are  engaged,  in  fact,  in  a 
great  national  stock-taking  and  house- 
cleaning. 

In  politics  also  we  have  reached  a 
new  time.  The  old  Jeffersonian  theory 
that  the  sphere  of  government  ought  to 
be  restricted  as  much  as  possible  in  or- 
der to  leave  the  widest  possible  scope  to 
individuals,  is  being  displaced  by  the 
practice  of  enlarging  the  functions  of 
government  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mon good.  Government,  therefore,  is 
becoming  less  a  field  for  private  exploit- 
ation and  more  an  instrument  of  social 
service.  The  change  is  revealed  in  dis- 
cussion of  specific  questions — compare 
the  political  platforms  of  the  eighties, 
for  example,  with  the  platforms  of 
the  last  national  campaign.  Even  the 
tariff  question  has  taken  on  a  new  com- 
plexion, as  witness  the  late  legislation 
for  reciprocity  with  Canada,  which  at 
bottom  was  due  to  desire  to  prolong 
the  old  cheap-food  era  in  the  United 
States  and  to  mollify  or  stave  off  the 


rigors  of  the  new  period  by  utilizing  the 
fresh  areas  of  Canada.  Witness,  like- 
wise, the  present  movement  toward 
free  trade  in  farm-products  and  in  raw 
materials. 

In  many  other  respects  also  our  po- 
litical life  reflects  the  new  conditions. 
If  one  will  pause  for  a  moment  and  re- 
view in  his  mind  the  number,  character, 
and  swiftness  of  the  political  changes 
which  have  occurred  since  about  1890, 
he  will  perhaps  be  ready  to  call  their 
sum  a  revolution.  Not  all  of  these 
changes,  to  be  sure,  are  directly  due  to 
the  passing  of  the  public  lands,  but  few 
of  them  are  wholly  unrelated  to  it,  and 
many  are  results. 

There  are  two  main  aspects  of  our 
national  life  and  well-being  which  are 
of  so  much  importance  in  themselves, 
and  which  appear  to  be  so  significantly 
affected  by  the  process  through  which 
we  are  passing,  that  I  wish  to  dwell 
upon  them  at  some  length.  These  are 
the  influence  of  the  passing  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  upon  agriculture  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  democracy. 


in 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  passing  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  upon  agriculture  is  that  there 
has  been  in  the  last  decade  an  astound- 
ing rise  in  farm- values.  The  aggregate 
value  of  all  farm  property  in  the  United 
States  doubled  between  1900  and  1910; 
that  is,  in  a  single  decade  as  much 
value  accrued  as  in  all  the  years  of  our 
preceding  history.  In  some  sections  the 
percentage  of  increase  was  of  course 
higher  than  the  average:  in  South  Da- 
kota, for  example,  farm-values  in  the 
decade  rose  291.9  per  cent,  and  in  Idaho 
353.9  per  cent.  The  economic  and  so- 
cial effects  of  these  great  accretions  in 
land-values  are  bound  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Interest  charges 
(which  in  the  past  have  been  met  by 
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rise  in  values)  must  now  be  reckoned 
in  the  cost  of  production;  landowners 
find  themselves  capitalists;  laborers  are 
further  removed  than  ever  from  own- 
ership of  land. 

These  higher  values,  it  is  true,  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  general  rise  of 
prices  which  has  accompanied  increas- 
ed gold  production,  and  the  future 
may  possibly  see  a  lowering  of  prices 
of  farm-lands,  should  the  gold-supply 
wane.  But  the  supply  of  good  farm- 
land in  the  United  States  is  now  limit- 
ed, whereas  the  demand  is  unlimited; 
consequently,  values  of  farm-lands  in 
proportion  to  other  commodities  have 
reached  a  permanently  higher  level 
than  that  of  the  past. 

The  increase  is  accounted  for  in 
part,  moreover,  by  higher  prices  for 
products.  Between  1899  and  1909  the 
total  value  of  all  cereals  raised  in  the 
United  States  increased  79.8  per  cent, 
while  the  total  yield  increased  only 
1.7  per  cent.  Yields  and,  consequently, 
prices,  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  (accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture)  the  per-acre  yield  in 
the  United  States,  notwithstanding  in- 
creasing utilization  of  inferior  lands,  is 
becoming  gradually  higher.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  greater  yields  due 
to  more  scientific  farming  are  won  at 
the  cost  of  expensive  processes;  'high' 
farming  must  be  based  on  high  prices. 
Very  significant,  also,  is  the  fact  that 
our  cultivated  acreage  increase,  in 
spite  of  still  active  homesteading  in 
some  of  our  western  states,  is  becoming 
small.  Between  1879  and  1889  the 
area  planted  to  cereals  increased  sixty- 
six  million  acres,  between  1889  and 
1899  forty-five  million  acres,  but  in 
the  past  decade  there  were  added  only 
six  million  acres.  In  that  same  decade 
population  increased  sixteen  millions. 
Enhanced  farm-values,  therefore,  and 
higher  prices  of  farm  products  seem 


firmly  based  upon  a  disproportionate 
increase  of  population  and  cultivated 
area.  In  fact,  before  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  can  be  placed  upon  a 
permanent  footing  which  will  reckon 
exhaustion  of  soil  capital,  producers  of 
staple  crops  must  receive  still  higher 
prices  than  those  which  they  are  now 
receiving.  It  is  this  fact,  along  with 
prevailing  high  prices  to  consumers, 
which  has  brought  about  the  great 
movement  which  aims  at  more  eco- 
nomical methods  of  marketing  crops. 

An  important  consequence  of  greater 
proportionate  demand  for  farm  pro- 
ducts in  this  country  is  the  decline 
in  our  agricultural  exports.  Between 
1900  and  1910  our  exports  of  wheat 
fell  off  100,000,000  bushels.  Mr.  G.  K. 
Holmes,  an  expert  statistician  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, summarizes  conditions  by  saying 
that,  'most  of  the  cereals  and  their 
products,  all  of  the  animals  and  most 
of  the  meats  and  their  products,  are 
going  down  in  quantity  of  exports.' 
Food-stuffs  now  constitute  only  one 
fifth  of  our  total  exports.  One  effect 
of  this  change  is  that  the  prices  of 
our  leading  farm-staples  are  becoming 
yearly  less  dependent  upon  European 
markets,  and  that,  consequently,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  the  tariff  is 
becoming  more  an  object  of  direct  con- 
cern to  our  grain  and  meat  producers. 
A  second  effect,  manifestly,  is  that  we 
have  come  to  a  time  when  our  imports 
must  be  paid  for  in  other  than  agricul- 
tural products.  In  other  words  we  are 
becoming  preeminently  a  manufactur- 
ing rather  than  an  agricultural  na- 
tion. It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising, 
therefore,  if  our  manufacturers  should 
come  soon  to  favor  a  low  tariff. 

A  marked  consequence  of  the  rise  in 
land-values  and  of  higher'  prices  for 
products  is  the  utilization  of  inferior 
lands.  Irrigation  and  drainage  are  re- 
claiming fertile  spots  otherwise  waste, 
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and  dry-farming  methods  have  led  to 
a  great  extension  of  the  farming  area 
(at  the  expense  of  the  ranges)  in  all  of 
our  plains  states;  while  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
reverse  movement  toward  the  neglect- 
ed farming  regions  of  the  East.  The 
rehabilitation  of  the  farming  industry 
in  the  latter  section,  indeed,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  pleasing  fea- 
tures of  the  new  era. 

In  fact  a  revolution  is  being  effected 
in  agriculture.  However  natural  and 
often  defensible,  under  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  free-land  era,  exploi- 
tive  methods  may  have  been,  they  are 
now  not  only  unsuited  to  the  present 
age,  but  are  reprehensible  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  needs  and  instincts. 
Instead,  scientific  methods  are  displac- 
ing the  old  as  rapidly  perhaps  as  we 
have  a  right  to  expect.  The  full  effect 
of  the  movement  toward  a  scientific, 
permanent  system  of  agriculture  will 
probably  not  be  felt  until  the  children 
and  young  people  who  are  now  being 
trained  in  the  new  agriculture  take 
their  places  in  life.  No  one  who  comes 
into  contact  with  the  boys  and  girls 
of  our  great  corn-growing  and  bread- 
making  contests  and  like  movements, 
or  with  the  earnest  students  in  our 
agricultural  colleges,  can  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  great  renovation  of  agricul- 
ture which  is  preparing. 

As  a  result  partly  of  the  widening 
influence  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
and  partly  of  numerous  cooperating 
agencies,  a  new  set  of  ideals  is  being 
created  with  regard  to  country  life. 
The  nation  as  a  whole,  in  fact,  is  mak- 
ing a  reestimation  of  rural  life.  With 
the  coming  of  dear  lands,  city  people 
have  awakened  to  a  new  interest  in 
country  affairs  and  a  new  respect  for 
country  inhabitants.  There  is  before 
us  in  the  United  States  the  opportunity 
to  develop  perhaps  the  finest  type  of 
rural  civilization  that  the  world  has 


ever  known.  The  ownership  of  land 
in  past  ages  has  always  been  most 
honorable,  but  the  working  of  it  has 
been  regarded  generally  as  degrading. 
The  actual  farmers,  equipped  with 
their  poor,  pitiable  instruments,  and 
condemned  to  unceasing  and  disheart- 
ening toil,  have  been  slaves,  serfs, 
heathen,  pagans,  boors,  peasants.  But 
to-day  the  use  of  machinery  and  new 
facilities  for  communication  make  it 
possible  for  the  same  individual  to  be 
a  tiller  of  the  soil  and  a  gentleman. 

There  is  some  question,  however, 
whether  this  opportunity  will  be  right- 
ly appreciated  and  used.  Farm-ten- 
antry in  the  United  States  has  increas- 
ed twelve  per  cent  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  despite  homesteading.  In  some 
regions  self-respecting  farmers  are 
being  effaced  by  certain  types  of  for- 
eigners who  have  a  'more  efficient 
standard  of  living.'  The  question  is 
being  widely  considered,  moreover, 
whether  we  are  not  tending  to  capital- 
istic ownership  of  land,  and  therewith 
to  a  tenantry  system  or  to  a  system  of 
managers  and  laborers.  Some  of  our 
leaders  of  economic  thought  appear 
willing  to  condone  the  admitted  social 
loss  arising  from  such  systems,  under 
the  plea  of  'economic  necessity*  or  the 
good  of  added  production.  It  is  true 
that  the  latter  we  must  have,  and  it 
certainly  behooves  the  individualistic 
pioneer  farmer  to  recognize  the  new 
order  of  things,  change  his  methods, 
and  bring  about  greater  production,  if 
he  would  avoid  ultimate  extermination ; 
but  the  history  of  land-tenure  in  the 
Roman  Republic  and  in  England  sug- 
gests the  very  grave  danger  of  allowing 
economic  considerations  undue  control 
over  social  welfare.  England  is  now 
trying  to  undo  some  of  the  evil  work- 
ing of '  economic  necessity '  by  a  forced 
breaking  up  of  estates  under  the  Small 
Holdings  Act.  If  there  is  danger  of 
capitalistic  control  of  our  farm-land, 
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it  would  be  better  now  to  begin  to 
shape  our  rural  system  on  right  and 
enlightened  lines  than  to  hand  on  to 
future  generations  a  problem  vastly 
more  intricate. 

We  may  possibly  find  of  advantage 
in  the  shaping  of  land-tenure  the  use  of 
discriminatory  taxation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  social  control.  Large  tracts 
which  are  now  held  unutilized  or  only 
partially  utilized  by  speculators  — 
tracts  which  are  a  cause  of  grievous 
social  retardation  to  some  communi- 
ties—  ought  to  be  so  heavily  taxed 
that  the  holders  would  be  compelled 
either  to  put  them  to  better  use  or  to 
sell  out.  In  the  second  place,  taxation 
might  be  so  arranged  as  to  favor  the 
man  who  lives  on  his  farm  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  one  who  does  not. 
And  in  the  third  place,  we  may  see  our 
way  ultimately  to  tax  the  unearned 
increment,  which  is  a  great  cause  for 
speculation  and  instability  on  the  part 
of  our  farming  population.  Forms  of 
taxation  such  as  these,  moreover, 
might  tend  to  keep  land- values  within 
reach  of  those  wanting  homes  and  to 
insure  healthful  and  attractive  social 
conditions  in  the  open  country. 

Better  credit  facilities  also  promise 
great  advantages  both  for  aiding  pro- 
duction and  for  facilitating  acquisition 
of  land  by  the  landless.  On  one  point, 
however,  the  betterment  of  rural  cred- 
its ought  to  be  severely  guarded  — 
that  they  be  not  used  by  farmers 
merely  to  buy  more  land.  One  main 
desire  of  most  American  farmers  is  to 
acquire  another  forty  or  one  hundred 
and  sixty.  Lower  rates  of  interest  and 
better  terms,  if  money  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  might  result  simply  in 
more  slovenly  farming  and  higher 
prices  of  land.  Rightly  used,  however, 
improved  systems  of  credit  and  other 
well-directed  devices  may  bring  about 
both  a  finer  country  life  and  a  greater 
agricultural  production  —  our  goals  as 


we  pass  from  the  free-land  era  to  the 
restricted-land  era. 

The  transformation  which  is  under 
way  in  agricultural  life  is  but  a  part 
of  the  vast  process  of  change  through 
which  we  are  passing.  In  this  process 
the  most  far-reaching  and  vital  prob- 
lems have  to  do  with  the  influence  upon 
American  democracy  of  the  passing  of 
the  public  lands. 


IV 

The  growth  of  modern  democracy 
has  been  closely  identified  with  indi- 
vidualism; and  in  the  United  States 
both  the  laissez-faire  theory  and  the 
occupation  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
era  just  closing  combined  to  produce 
an  extraordinary  development  of  indi- 
vidualism. Now,  individualism  in  rela- 
tion to  society  has  its  good  and  its  evil 
tendencies;  and  both  were  apparent  in 
our  public-land  era. 

The  virtues  of  individualism  were 
strongly  accentuated  in  the  inhabitants 
of  our  new  regions.  Men  became  self- 
reliant,  hardy,  aggressive.  They  learn- 
ed to  depend  upon  their  own  judgment, 
courage,  and  resourcefulness,  and  to 
scorn  dependence  and  weakness.  They 
were  undaunted  by  obstacles  and  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  overcoming  diffi- 
culties. Power  of  achievement  grew 
within  them,  and  the  call  of  a  great 
country  and  of  a  large  future  impell- 
ed initiative  and  enterprise  ever  to 
attempts  more  bold  and  more  vast. 
Under  the  spell  which  the  West  cast 
upon  its  children,  they  wrought  with 
hope  and  enthusiasm  and  optimism; 
many  a  man  was  lifted  by  the  new 
country  from  discouragement  am 
weakness  and  littleness  to  valor 
heart  and  health  of  body  and  breadt 
of  personality.  Hardships  were  cheei 
fully  and  at  times  heroically  under- 
gone, calamities  and  misfortunes  were 
courageously  endured  and  rapidly  re- 
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paired.  Little  trammeled  by  the  past, 
the  pioneers  became  versatile  and  pro- 
gressive, skilled  in  adjusting  both  their 
lives  and  their  institutions  to  new  en- 
vironments. 

But  the  individualistic  democracy  of 
our  era  of  public  lands  had  also  de- 
fects. It  was  often  over-self-confident. 
Ours  was  the  most  glorious  country  in 
all  the  world.  Our  system  of  govern- 
ment was  of  such  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection that  we  looked  pityingly  upon 
other  less  fortunate  nations  —  over- 
looking, with  a  promoter's  disregard, 
small  defects  like  graft  and  municipal 
misgovernment.  In  free  America, 
moreover,  we  needed  no  governing 
class,  no  specialists  in  government,  for 
every  American  citizen  was  confident 
that  he  could  step  into  almost  any 
office  and  run  it  well.  Mistakes  of  all 
sorts  —  economic,  social,  and  political 
—  were  quickly  cured  by  the  unceasing 
expansion  into  the  great  public  domain, 
and  prosperity  constituted  an  invul- 
nerable argument  in  favor  of  all  our 
policies. 

Easily  connected  with  over-confi- 
dence was  the  habit  of  running  risks. 
An  American  was  willing  to  take  his 
chances  in  any  sort  of  enterprise;  he 
loved  the  excitement  of  hazard,  whe- 
ther in  mining,  gambling,  real-estate 
deals,  or  politics.  If  he  failed,  could  he 
not  go  to  some  new  region  and  make  a 
fresh  start?  He  often  became  reckless, 
moreover,  with  regard  to  his  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  others.  'How  about 
such  and  such  a  steamboat?'  inquired 
one  miner  of  another  as  they  stood  on 
the  bank  of  a  river  in  the  far  West. 
'She  is  good  enough  for  passengers,' 
was  the  response,  *  but  I  would  n't 
trust  treasure  in  her.'  We  were  reck- 
less and  over-confident  in  business  also. 
We  grew  feverish  in  speculation,  and 
every  generation  had  to  have  its  head 
cleared  by  a  panic. 

Along  with  speculation  went  haste 


and  waste.  We  boasted  of  the  quick- 
ness with  which  we  did  things  and  reck- 
oned not  the  cost;  we  reveled  in  the 
richness  of  our  resources,  and  thought 
not  of  the  morrow.  We  skimmed  our 
mines  and  exhausted  our  soils  and 
slashed  our  woods,  intent  only  on 
immediate  gain.  We  became  a  prey  to 
*  nervous  prosperity,'  and  each  hasted 
to  get  ahead  of  the  other  in  occupying 
and  possessing  and  accumulating. 

In  the  rush  for  wealth  we  grew  dis- 
regardful  of  the  rights  of  others.  The 
wilderness  was  no  place  for  weaklings, 
the  prizes  were  for  the  strong  and  the 
successful.  In  the  rapidity  of  our  settle- 
ment of  the  public  domain  our  popula- 
tion often  outran  government,  and  the 
instruments  of  social  control  in  new 
regions  were  usually  weak.  We  ac- 
quired something  of  contempt  for  the 
slow  workings  of  government,  and  we 
learned  how  to  evade  or  to  cow  the  law. 
These'habits — over-confidence,  reck- 
lessness, waste,  disregard  for  law  — 
we  Americans  of  the  new  era  recog- 
nize as  evils  which  must  be  inhibited. 
We  have  come,  indeed,  to  a  time  of 
larger  social  control.  The  democracy 
of  the  public-land  era  was  individual- 
istic; the  democracy  of  the  new  time 
is  to  be  a  socialized  democracy. 

Notwithstanding  defects  in  our 
pioneer  democracy,  however,  it  was  a 
genuine  and  sincere  democracy;  and 
it  was  so  vitally  connected  with  our 
public  lands,  that  their  passing  raises 
profound  problems  touching  the  very 
existence  of  our  democracy. 

It  would  probably  be  incorrect, 
nevertheless,  to  ascribe  the  growth  of 
democracy  in  America  solely  to  our 
public  lands;  for  modern  industrialism 
has  permeated  the  nations  with  demo- 
cratic leaven,  and  particularly  in  west- 
ern Europe  has  produced  democratic 
tendencies  in  nations  which  possess  no 
public  lands.  Other  forces  also  have 
been  at  work.  Yet  it  may  be  worth 
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while  to  notice  that  the  example  of 
America  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
centive to  European  strivings,  and 
that  the  escape  of  great  numbers  of 
emigrants  out  of  European  conditions 
has  helped  to  make  more  impossible 
the  permanent  subjection  of  the  Euro- 
pean populace.  The  growth  of  demo- 
cracy in  European  countries  at  least 
synchronizes  with  the  great  modern 
migrations  to  the  United  States  —  the 
greatest  migrations  known  to  history. 
And  in  this  way  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  may  not  have  been  with- 
out influence  in  the  development  of  a 
greater  measure  of  freedom  in  Europe. 
Conditions,  at  any  rate,  were  made 
favorable  for  democracy  in  the  United 
States  by  our  public  lands.  In  the  first 
place,  they  tended  to  cause  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  economic  equality 
among  our  people.  Out  on  the  frontier 
the  conditions  were  such  as  to  produce 
a  large  measure  of  financial  equality, 
or  at  least  of  financial  opportunity. 
Poor  men  in  the  East  could  go  out 
West  and  take  up  land  or  enter  busi- 
ness in  new  communities  and  in  a  few 
years  might  have  a  good  start  in  life. 
In  the  case  of  many  a  young  man,  the 
public  lands  took  the  place  of  wealthy 
ancestors.  In  thinking  of  the  equaliz- 
ing tendencies  of  our  public  lands, 
moreover,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  not  only  offered  opportunity 
to  farmers  and  prospectors,  but  that 
they  gave  chances  in  life  also,  in  new 
and  growing  towns,  to  lawyers,  bank- 
ers, merchants,  carpenters,  editors, 
and  in  general  to  men  of  various  call- 
ings. The  public  lands  absorbed  the 
surplus  in  all  occupations.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  not  only  were  the 
individuals  benefited  who  went  forth 
upon  them,  but  the  supply  of  labor 
in  the  older  centres,  whether  physical 
or  professional,  was  proportionately 
decreased  and  therefore  better  recom- 
pensed. While  the  plaint  of  the  poor 


or  of  the  aggrieved  was  not  wanting, 
few  were  predestined  to  poverty  with- 
out hope  of  substantial  rise;  such  ine- 
quality of  wealth  as  obtained  was  not 
felt  by  individuals  or  classes  to  be  per- 
manent. 

Our  public  lands,  in  the  second  place, 
tended  to  produce  social  equality.  On 
the  frontier,  a  man's  standing  depend- 
ed upon  his  personal  prowess  and  char- 
acter. *  Family'  counted  for  nothing; 
one  man  was  just  as  good  as  another. 
'In  the  gulch,'  observed  the  Montana 
Post  in  1865,  'Major  Blank  wheels 
while  Colonel  Carat  fills.'  So  long  as 
men  could  migrate  from  the  East  to 
such  communities,  it  was  impossible 
for  class-distinctions  to  become  well 
established,  and  we  had  no  permanent- 
ly submerged  class.  The  United  States 
has  known  little  thus  far  of  those  sor- 
rowful problems  of  dire  misery  and 
degradation  which  have  so  perpetually 
haunted  older  countries;  nor  has  it 
known  such  grave  crises  of  social  agi- 
tation. The  public  lands,  in  fact,  fur- 
nished a  safety-valve  for  social  dis- 
content. 

An  example  of  the  healthful  effects 
of  the  public  lands  was  shown  by  the 
ease  with  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  our  numerous  soldiery  re- 
entered  peaceful  pursuits.  Thousands 
of  them  took  up  free  land  or  engaged 
in  railroad  construction  in  the  West. 
Contrast  our  happy  experience  in  this 
respect  with  the  want  and  pain  and 
disaster  which  befell  the  laboring  pop- 
ulation of  Great  Britain  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  large 
numbers  of  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors  swelled  the  labor-supply. 

A  third  tendency  was  the  propaga- 
tion of  political  equality.  Our  nation  at 
its  birth  was  decidedly  more  aristo- 
cratic politically  than  at  present.  One 
man  in  six  then  had  the  franchise,  and 
a  host  of  restrictions  aimed  to  confine 
office-holding  to  the  'well-born.'  In 
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the  Convention  which  framed  our  Con- 
stitution there  was  marked  distrust 
of  a  popular  electorate.  'The  people,' 
urged  Roger  Sherman,  *  should  have  as 
little  as  may  be  to  do  about  the  govern- 
ment'; and  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts, 
claimed  that,  'The  evils  we  experience 
flow  from  the  excess  of  Democracy.' 
Our  presidents  for  the  first  forty  years 
of  our  nation  were  aristocrats.  The 
forces,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
made  for  equality  in  our  history  — 
anti-federalism,  Jacksonian  democracy, 
populism,  insurgency,  progressivism 
—  were  generated  principally  in  the 
West.  The  newer  areas,  likewise,  have 
been  areas  of  constant  innovation  and 
experimentation  in  governmental  de- 
mocracy— witness  Oklahoma  and  Ari- 
zona. 'Thus  we  have  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  trans-Alleghany  move- 
ment down  to  the  latest  period,'  says 
Mr.  R.  T.  Hill  in  his  Public  Domain 
and  Democracy,  'constant  democratic 
political  movements  which  have  suc- 
cessively borne  marks  of  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  peculiar  to  a  new 
country  and  particularly  to  conditions 
dominating  the  huge  American  Public 
Domain.' 


If,  then,  the  public  lands  have  con- 
duced to  wide  democratic  equality, 
what  will  be  in  this  respect  the  effect 
of  their  passing?  Will  the  new  era  tend 
to  inequality?  Is  such  inequality  in- 
imical to  democracy?  Can  tendencies 
to  inequality,  if  such  develop,  be  con- 
trolled by  society?  What  forms  shall 
social  control  take,  and  to  what  extent 
can  it  be  healthfully  exercised? 

He  would  be  very  presumptuous  in- 
deed who  should  attempt  now  to  an- 
swer these  grave  questions,  but  one 
may  at  least  consider  whether  there  are 
indications  that  stratification  is  pro- 
ceeding. In  the  first  place  we  may 
raise  the  question  as  to  the  so-called 


lower  classes.  Is  social  distress  becom- 
ing in  our  time  more  persistent  and 
more  difficult  of  amelioration?  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  past,  numbers  of  the 
laboring  class,  caught  by  habits,  occu- 
pation, or  remoteness  from  the  new 
lands,  lived  under  conditions  which 
were  evil;  but  there  was  always  a 
chance  for  escape  to  new  environment, 
if  not  for  the  sufferers  themselves,  then 
for  their  children.  So  long  as  we  had 
great  areas  of  public  lands,  individuals 
could  escape  from  untoward  condi- 
tions, and  the  formation  of  a  class  in 
permanent  inferiority  was  impossible. 
To-day  the  ownership  of  land,  or  such 
change  in  economic  circumstances  as 
will  permit  an  individual  laborer  to 
step  out  of  his  class,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult.  In  the  older  time 
sons  of  poverty-stricken  parents  were 
urged  to  develop  themselves  and  to 
aspire  to  rise  higher  as  individuals; 
to-day  young  men  are  urged  to  become 
efficient  employees,  with  the  prospect 
of  making  a  permanent  living  as  em- 
ployees. The  very  means  of  ameliora- 
tion of  bad  conditions  point  not  to  a 
man's  rising  out  of  his  class,  but  to  his 
betterment  as  a  member  of  his  class. 
Of  such  nature  are  the  various  phases 
of  social  insurance,  pension  systems, 
and  unionization. 

Even  in  the  sphere  of  education  the 
question  is  already  being  raised  whe- 
ther trade  and  technical  schools,  in- 
dispensable in  many  respects  as  they 
appear  to  our  new  democracy,  never- 
theless may  not  induct  the  masses  into 
careers  dwarfed  of  initiative  and  aspi- 
ration. 'Shall  we  not  in  giving  the 
vocational  training,'  suggests  Professor 
A.  D.  Weeks,  'intensify  vocational  and 
professional  distinctions  and  instead  of 
a  democracy,  consisting,  let  us  admit, 
of  a  certain  equality  of  inefficiency, 
set  up  a  society  which  will  be  adminis- 
tratively more  perfect,  but  consisting 
of  impenetrable  strata?' 
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On  the  other  hand,  how  about  the 
tendency  toward  the  formation  of  an 
aristocracy? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to-day  we 
have  enormous  inequality  of  wealth. 
The  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent 
the  control  of  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  minority 
of  the  people.  That  this  condition  is  a 
result  in  part  of  tthe  unrestricted  in- 
dividualism of  the  public-land  era,  does 
not  alter  the  fact.  Time  was  when  we 
thought  that  the  evil  of  great  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  would  cure  itself;  that 
which  the  father  accumulated  the  son, 
or  certainly  the  grandson,  would  scat- 
ter. Cases  of  this  sort  did  occur  in  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  period  when  the 
wealthy  man  ran  risks  along  with  the 
rest  of  us.  But  present-day  aggrega- 
tions of  wealth  have  been  projected 
over  from  the  period  of  rapid  economic 
change  to  the  period  of  greater  eco- 
nomic fixation;  our  great  fortunes  now 
run  few  risks,  their  gambles  are  well- 
nigh  sure  things.  Consequently,  per- 
sonal mediocrity  or  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  heirs  of  large  fortunes  usu- 
ally cannot  seriously  endanger  those 
fortunes.  Certainly  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  menacing  problems  for  the 
democracy  of  the  new  era  is  whether 
immense  fortunes  gained  in  a  competi- 
tive era  by  exploitive  methods  shall  be 
perpetuated  and  increased  in  an  era  in 
which  for  the  masses  there  can  be  no 
opportunities  for  exploitation. 

While,  in  general,  conditions  in  rural 
regions  point  to  the  continuance  of  a 
middle  class  upon  our  farms,  yet  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  possession  of  a  farm 
of  from  eighty  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  with  the  expensive  equip- 
ment now  required  to  run  it,  is  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  very  large  numbers 
of  our  population  at  present  prices.  It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
even  in  the  country  social  stratifica- 


tion is  proceeding  by  insensible  and 
natural  steps;  in  the  cities  disparity  of 
fortune  and  social  cleavage  are  already 
clearly  marked.  The  tendencies  toward 
economic  and  social  equality  which,  as 
we  have  noted,  were  marked  features 
of  our  public-land  era,  seem  fast  van- 
ishing into  history. 

Will  the  political  equality  survive? 
Can  the  democracy  which  was  created 
in  a  period  of  industrial  expansion  and 
social  instability,  and  infused  with  the 
laissez-faire  theory,  be  effective  in  a 
period  of  comparative  industrial  lim- 
itation and  social  fixation? 

This  is  our  problem,  and  we  are  hard 
at  work  upon  it.  We  are  making  use 
of  our  political  equality  to  try  to  gain 
greater  social  and  economic  equality. 
The  strivings  of  our  national  life  in  this 
endeavor  are  earnest  and  strong.  Evi- 
dences of  the  effort  occur  in  our  reform 
of  the  civil  service,  our  secret  ballot, 
our  direct  primaries;  in  regulation  of 
railways  and  corporations,  in  public- 
ity requirements,  in  life-insurance  safe- 
guards; in  employers'  liability  laws, 
income  and  inheritance  taxes,  and  in 
schemes  of  social  insurance  and  social 
betterment.  Education  is  being  trans- 
formed from  the  ideal  of  training  for  in- 
dividual success  to  that  of  social  com- 
petence and  service.  We  are  apparently 
beginning  to  realize  also  that  a  new  pe- 
riod in  the  country's  development  calls 
for  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  immigra- 
tion. Our  democracy  must  not  be  weak- 
ened by  dilutions  of  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance from  abroad  if  it  is  to  solve  the 
problems  with  which  it  is  confronted. 

In  some  respects  our  problems  are 
made  more  pressing  because  of  our  hav- 
ing had  public  lands  in  the  past.  We 
have  lagged  behind  older  countries  in 
making  social  adjustments.  For  ex- 
ample, in  compulsory  or  state  insur- 
ance of  the  working  classes  with  regard 
to  life,  accidents,  sickness,  non-employ- 
ment, and  old  age,  we  are  a  generation 
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behind  Germany,  England,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  nations. 

All  along  the  line,  however,  our 
democracy  is  moving  forward.  Either 
voluntarily  or  through  conscription, 
even  our  wealthy  men  are  learning  to 
march  with  the  people,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  facts  in  the  out- 
look that  our  holders  of  great  wealth 
are  by  no  means  unresponsive  to  tides 


of  social  feeling.  Let  our  democracy 
be  self-controlled  and  sane,  let  it  avoid 
war,  let  it  limit  excessive  reproduction 
and  immigration,  let  it  redirect  educa- 
tion, let  it  conserve  the  strength  and 
health  and  well-being  of  its  citizens, 
and  we  may  hope  for  success  in  the 
delicate  and  complicated  and  trying 
adjustments  which  we  are  making  as 
we  pass  from  the  era  of  public  lands. 


AN  EXPOSITION  OF  SLEEP 


BY   FREDERICK    PETERSON 


'BuT  I  pray  you  let  none  of  your 
people  stir  me.  I  have  an  exposition  of 
sleep  come  upon  me,' —  says  Bottom 
in  the  play. 

What  is  this  'exposition  of  sleep'? 
A  commonplace  natural  phenomenon 
which  we  accept  as  we  do  air  and 
water, — a  bafflingly  mysterious  condi- 
tion in  which  we  are  compelled  to  pass 
a  full  third  of  our  earthly  life, —  yet 
sleep,  strangely  enough,  has  been  little 
studied  or  written  about  in  all  our  com- 
pendiums  of  learning.  In  the  thirty 
thousand  pages  of  the  encyclopaedia, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  in  a 
sense  a  microcosm,  an  epitome  of  all 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
world,  there  are  but  two  pages  devoted 
to  sleep.  This  measures  the  general  in- 
terest of  humanity  in  the  subject.  One 
would  think  that  psychologists  would 
find  a  special  field  in  this  eclipse  of  the 
mind  for  eight  hours  every  day,  yet 
those  huge  tomes  of  Baldwin  —  the 
dictionary  of  psychology — devote  half 
a  page  to  sleep.  The  practical  inter- 
est of  medical  men  is  in  the  disorders 


of  sleep,  but  they  treat  of  it  in  their 
medical  books  almost  wholly  from  the 
standpoint  of  therapeutics,  seldom  or 
never  from  that  of  etiology.  The  chief 
literature  of  sleep  seems  to  be  found 
among  the  poets,  religious  devotees 
and  mystics.  I  shall  not  quote  Shake- 
speare, but  only  say  that  his  innum- 
erable references  to  sleep  and  dreams 
and  the  disorders  of  sleep  prove  him 
to  have  been  an  extraordinary  ob- 
server. An  incomparable  clinician  was 
spoiled  in  him  when  he  became  a  poet. 
But  I  shall  quote  some  sentences  from 
the  writings  of  lamblichus,  the  mystic, 
because  they  do  present  a  theory  of 
sleep  that  is  never  mentioned  in  the 
works  of  medical  practitioners  or  physi- 
ologists, though  believed  in  by  multi- 
tudes at  the  present  time. 

'The  soul  has  a  two-fold  life,  a  lower 
and  a  higher.  In  sleep  the  soul  is  freed 
from  the  constraint  of  the  body  and 
enters,  as  one  emancipated,  on  its 
divine  life  of  intelligence.' 

'The  nobler  part  of  the  soul  is  thus 
united  by  abstraction  to  higher  natures, 
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and  becomes  a  participant  in  the  wis- 
dom and  foreknowledge  of  the  gods.' 

*  Numbers  of  sick,  by  sleeping  in  the 
temple  of  JSsculapius,  have  had  their 
cure  revealed  to  them  in  dreams  vouch- 
safed by  the  god.' 

'The  night-time  of  the  body  is  the 
day-time  of  the  soul.' 

The  argument  is  that  since  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  anything  in  existence 
but  matter  and  spirit  (force),  and  since 
neither  of  these  rests  or  has  need  of 
rest,  the  only  logical  explanation  of 
sleep  is  that  it  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  re-creation  of  the  soul  by  union 
during  the  unconscious  period  with  the 
great  reservoir  of  spirit  outside  of  our- 
selves in  the  universe  about  us. 

We  must  turn  to  the  physiologists 
for  records  of  the  accumulated  data  on 
sleep.  In  these  newest  books  on  physi- 
ology we  find  what  scientists  have  to 
offer  at  the  present  time  in  relation  to 
the  subject.  The  main  object  of  this 
essay  is  to  present  their  assumptions 
and  facts  with  some  critical  comments. 

Since  most  living  things  exhibit  peri- 
ods of  rest  alternating  with  activity,  it 
is  assumed  that  this  is  a  law  of  living 
matter.  But  is  it  a  true  law?  Matter 
itself  is  apparently  never  at  rest,  from 
the  points  of  force  which  compose 
atoms,  to  the  whirling  planets  and 
suns;  and  living  matter  is  made  up  of 
the  physical  atoms  that  never  rest.  It 
is  doubtless  the  phenomenon  of  sleep 
that  has  led  the  physiologists  to  the 
dictum  that  all  living  matter  must  rest. 

Since  in  sleep  so  many  of  the  most 
active  functions  keep  on  practically 
unchanged,  such  as  the  circulation, 
respiration,  secretion,  and  digestion, 
the  preformed  hypothesis  had  to  be 
supported  by  such  statements  as  that 
the  heart  gets  its  rest  between  the  beats. 
The  physiologist  says  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  heart  needs  no 
rest;  that  it  does  need  it  and  obtains  it 
in  the  pause  after  the  second  beat;  that 


while  the  sleep  of  the  heart  is  frequent- 
ly broken,  the  heart  actually  does  rest 
in  point  of  time  half  of  its  life,  whereas 
the  brain  rests  only  one  third  of  its  life, 
despite  its  longer  periods  of  sleep! 
Thus  the  original  hypothesis  is  even 
more  than  satisfied. 

'The  most  important  fact  of  sleep  is 
the  partial  or  complete  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, and  this  phenomenon  may 
be  referred  directly  to  a  lessened  meta- 
bolic activity  in  the  brain  tissue,  pre- 
sumably in  the  cortex  cerebri.'1 

There  are  two  pure  assumptions  in 
this  paragraph:  first,  that  conscious- 
ness is  probably  a  function  of  the  cor- 
tex of  the  brain;  and  second,  that  the 
phenomenon  of  sleep  depends  upon  les- 
sened metabolic  activity  in  the  brain 
cortex.  I  will  not  go  over  all  the  argu- 
ments against  the  first  assumption, 
but  merely  point  out  that  conscious- 
ness is  certainly  not  present  in  all 
parts  of  the  cortex  at  any  one  time; 
otherwise  all  of  our  memories  stored 
up  through  the  five  senses  represented 
in  diverse  parts  of  the  brain  would  be 
in  the  stream  of  consciousness  simul- 
taneously. In  individuals  who  have 
lost  large  portions  of  the  cortex  through 
accident  or  disease,  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  hemisphere,  consciousness  may  be 
unimpaired.  The  arguments  against 
the  second  assumption,  that  sleep  de- 
pends upon  lessened  metabolic  activity 
in  the  brain  cortex,  are  also  partly 
valid  against  the  first  assumption.  Sev- 
eral experimenters  have  carefully  ex- 
tirpated the  cerebral  hemispheres  of 
birds  and  other  animals.  Schrader's 
studies  are  the  best  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Decerebrated  pigeons,  af- 
ter the  first  shock  of  the  operation, 
wander  about  the  room  untiringly  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  perfectly  coor- 
dinated in  flying  or  walking,  with  good 
space-perception,  seeing,  avoiding  ob- 
stacles, awake  all  day  and  sleeping  at 
1  Howell's  Physiology,  1912. 
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night.  Goltz's  dogs  without  cerebral 
hemispheres  presented  the  same  phe- 
nomena of  waking  and  sleeping,  very 
restless  when  awake,  and  curling  up 
like  normal  dogs  when  asleep. 

In  two  cases  of  children  observed  by 
the  writer,  where  little  was  left  in 
either  of  cortex  or  brain,  owing  to  dis- 
ease, waking  and  sleeping  conditions 
were  noted.  The  child  without  cere- 
brum described  recently  by  Edinger 
and  Fischer1  lived  to  be  nearly  four 
years  old  and  lay  *  motionless  in  sleep 
unless  awakened.' 

Apparently,  then,  neither  cortex  nor 
cerebrum  is  essential  to  sleep. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  restrict  our 
definitions  here.  We  cannot  look  upon 
the  states  of  being  awake  or  being 
conscious  and  of  being  asleep  or  being 
unconscious  as  equivalent  or  synony- 
mous. 

Consciousness  now  is  regarded  as 
related  only  to  memory-associations 
which  function  in  the  cerebrum. 

Thus,  a  creature  may  be  awake  but 
not  conscious,  as  in  decerebrated  ani- 
mals. On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
asleep  yet  conscious  (or,  if  you  prefer, 
sub-conscious),  as  in  dreams  and  som- 
nambulism. For  that  matter  one 
might  quote  James,  who  says  that  the 
quarrel  between  Descartes  and  Locke 
as  to  whether  the  mind  ever  sleeps  or 
not  is  still  unsettled. 

Granted  that  consciousness  and  be- 
ing awake  are  different  states,  the 
underlying  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical conditions  should  be  different. 
That  summation  of  activities  which  we 
call  being  awake,  evidently  not  cere- 
bral, but  determined  by  function  in  the 
basal  ganglia  and  nerves,  may  by  irra- 
diation into  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
arouse  consciousness  also.  At  any  rate 
we  must  hereafter  distinguish  between 
the  concept  of  sleep  and  the  concept 
of  unconsciousness. 

1  Archiv  fur  Physiologic,  1913,  p.  535. 
VOL.  113 -NO.  6 


Another  dictum  of  the  physiologists, 
emphasized  in  their  latest  works,  re- 
lates to  the  dangers  of  sleeplessness. 
'Sleep  is  more  important  to  life  than 
nutrition,  and  insomnia  kills  sooner 
than  starvation,'  —  to  quote  the  exact 
words  of  one.  This  has  been  a  kind  of 
tradition  in  medicine,  and  is  reiterated 
again  and  again  in  these  books,  with- 
out any  real  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  support  it.  Taught  to  every  medical 
man  of  older  generations  and  to  every 
medical  fledgling  of  to-day,  it  finds  its 
way  to  general  public  acceptance,  be- 
getting in  the  lay  mind  terrors  of  in- 
sanity and  death  which  haunt  every 
unfortunate  victim  of  insomnia.  The 
fear  of  not  sleeping  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest causes  of  insomnia.  Yet  I  do 
not  know  of  any  medical  evidence  any- 
where of  disastrous  results  from  insom- 
nia, and  have  myself  never  seen  any 
harm  arise  from  sleeplessness,  apart 
from  the  harm  done  by  the  fears  and 
worries  associated  with  the  condition. 

So  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  only 
basis  for  the  assumption  that  sleepless- 
ness is  more  dangerous  to  life  than 
starvation,  is  the  experiments  made 
over  twenty  years  ago  by  Marie  de 
Manasseme  on  ten  young  puppies  that 
died  after  four  or  five  days  of  provoked 
insomnia.  I  do  not  know  what  means 
she  used  to  keep  the  puppies  awake,  or 
how  far  the  methods  employed  were  in 
themselves  injurious,  nor  do  I  know  of 
any  repetitions  of  the  experiments  by 
others.  But  I  should  think  that  experi- 
ments on  young  puppies  that  tend  to 
sleep  a  great  deal  more  than  grown 
dogs  after  their  months  of  antenatal 
sleep,  would  be  unsatisfactory  criteria 
for  conditions  in  adult  human  beings. 
Not  only  does  our  experience  with  pa- 
tients with  insomnia  contradict  these 
deductions,  but  we  all  know  of  long- 
lived  normal  human  beings  whose  hours 
of  sleep  are  far  below  the  average  eight 
hours.  Humboldt  with  his  three  hours 
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a  day,  Edison  with  four,  and  John 
Hunter  with  three  to  four  hours,  are 
oft-quoted  examples.  Patrick  and  Gil- 
bert kept  three  healthy  young  men 
awake  for  ninety  hours,  —  nearly  four 
days,  —  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  a 
small  extra  amount  of  sleep  beyond  the 
normal  caused  complete  restoration. 

There  seems  to  be  such  a  thing  as 
intensive  sleeping,  just  as  we  have  in- 
tensive gardening  and  farming.  It  has 
been  shown  experimentally  that  repose 
is  deepest  during  the  first  hour  or  two, 
and  that  sleep  becomes  more  shallow, 
more  superficial,  thereafter;  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  by  sleeping  intensively 
for  two  or  three  hours  we  might  secure 
as  much  actual  rest  as  we  now  obtain 
by  dissipating  it  over  seven  or  eight 
hours.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
more  than  we  do  about  comparative 
sleep  in  the  various  animals.  The 
authorities  state  that  birds,  despite 
their  enormous  activities  and  more 
intense  metabolism,  sleep  very  little. 
The  dog,  which  appears  to  sleep  so 
much,  is  said  to  be  the  most  wakable 
of  animals.  Man  is  regarded  as  the 
soundest  sleeper  and  the  least  wakable 
among  all  creatures.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  sleep-relation  between 
dog  and  man,  companions  from  pre- 
glacial  ages,  which  has  been  so  condu- 
cive to  their  mutual  preservation,  is 
another  example  of  that  duplex  kind  of 
life  that  we  call  symbiosis. 

Now  to  a  consideration  of  the  theo- 
ries of  sleep.  The  mystic  theory  of 
lamblichus  has  already  been  referred 
to.  Then  there  is  the  theory  of  the 
psychologist  Claparede,  that  sleep  is  a 
phenomenon  of  nature  in  the  shape  of 
a  reaction  of  defense  against  fatigue. 
The  theories  described  in  the  physio- 
logies will,  however,  interest  us  most. 

One  is  that  the  accumulation  of  acid 
waste-products  in  the  blood,  especially 
from  muscle-activity  in  the  shape  of 
sarcolactic  acid,  brings  on  a  gradually 


increasing  loss  of  irritability  in  the 
brain-cells,  finally  resulting  in  uncon- 
sciousness. Lactic  acid  or  lactate  of 
soda  injected  into  the  blood  brings  on 
fatigue  and  finally  unconsciousness. 
This  theory  assumes  an  action  like  that 
of  a  narcotic.  One  would  think  that 
one  fact  of  normal  sleep  would  invali- 
date the  theory.  That  is  that  a  sleeper 
can  be  instantly  awakened  and  made 
as  alert  as  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  in  a 
few  seconds  of  time  and  at  any  period 
of  his  sleep,  which  should  hardly  be 
the  case  if  his  blood  is  so  charged  with 
acid  waste-products  as  to  produce  un- 
consciousness. 

Another  explanation  is  that  the  in- 
tra-molecular  oxygen  of  the  brain-cells 
is  used  up  more  rapidly  in  the  waking 
state  than  the  blood  can  supply  it,  and 
during  sleep  the  store  of  oxygen  is 
replenished. 

The  retraction  theory  had  more 
vogue  a  few  years  ago  than  it  has  now. 
It  was  thought  that  the  dendritic  pro- 
cesses of  the  brain-cells,  by  retracting, 
broke  connections  so  that  the  cells 
could  be  no  longer  stimulated.  This 
mechanical  theory  assumes,  like  the 
theories  just  mentioned,  that  the  brain- 
cells  are  the  seat  of  consciousness,  and 
that,  connections  being  broken,  .they 
cannot  be  stimulated.  But  at  least  the 
cells  of  all  the  senses  in  sleep  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  stimulation,  as 
the  sleeper  can  at  any  time  be  awak- 
ened by  their  stimulation.  The  sleep- 
walker sees,  hears,  feels,  walks,  thinks, 
and  is  yet  asleep. 

The  anaemia  theory  is  pretty  well 
founded.  By  observation  of  the  brains 
of  sleeping  animals  and  of  man  also, 
through  openings  in  the  skull  made  by 
design  or  accident,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  plethysmograph,  an  actual  dimi- 
nution of  blood  in  the  brain  and  an 
increase  in  the  extremities  has  been  not- 
ed during  sleep  by  many  observers. 
Anaemia  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
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comitant  of  normal  sleep,  but  whether 
as  cause  or  effect  no  one  has  yet  de- 
termined. 

This  fact  leads  to  the  differentiation 
of  another  form  of  sleep  from  the  famil- 
iar normal  form.  This  is  hypnotic  sleep, 
in  which  the  face  is  red,  the  retina 
hyperaemic,  the  arms  diminished  in  vol- 
ume in  the  plethysmograph,  —  condi- 
tions opposite  to  those  of  normal  sleep. 
A  curious  condition  too  in  hypnotic 
sleep  is  that  none  of  the  experiences 
during  the  unconscious  period  are  re- 
membered on  waking.  Many  observers 
have  noted  increased  frequency  of  res- 
piration and  heart-action  and  dilated 
pupils  in  hypnotism,  as  well  as  active 
knee  jerks,  all  of  which  symptoms  are 
in  contrast  with  those  of  normal  sleep. 

I  will  digress  a  little  further  here, 
simply  to  refer  to  another  variety  or 
other  varieties  of  sleep,  namely,  those 
due  to  anaesthetics  and  drugs.  While 
some  of  the  milder  drugs  induce  an  arti- 
ficial sleep  that  simulates  closely  nat- 
ural sleep,  there  are  differences  in  cer- 
tain effects  of  narcotics  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  main  features  of  normal  sleep, 
which  are,  in  brief,  moderate  slowing 
up  of  the  general  physiological  func- 
tions such  as  circulation,  respiration, 
digestion,  and  secretion,  anaemia  of  the 
brain,  contraction  of  the  pupils,  rolling 
up  of  the  eyeballs,  and,  what  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  books  though  cer- 
tainly a  usual  feature  of  normal  sleep, 
a  certain  easy  wakability.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  awaken  a  person  from 
these  artificial  sleeps.  Henbane  sleep 
has  its  special  features  of  hallucina- 
tions, dilated  pupils,  and  rapid  pulse; 
haschish  sleep  its  mildly  manic  exalta- 
tion and  rapid  flow  of  dream-conscious- 
ness; alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  opium, 
and  so  forth,  each  some  distinctive 
quality  in  the  sleep  induced  by  them. 
These  drugs  and  anaesthetics  are  sup- 
posed to  act  chemically  upon  the  gan- 
glion cells  by  some  sort  of  loose  evanes- 


cent combination  with  the  lipoids  or 
fatty  substances  of  the  cells. 

After  this  digression  let  us  return  to 
the  question  of  the  cause  of  sleep.  The 
authorities  seem  to  seek  in  vain  some 
explanation  of  its  periodicity.  It  has 
never  seemed  to  me  that  sufficient 
attention  has  been  given  to  physical 
causes  outside  of  the  organism,  —  for 
instance  to  the  planetary  rhythm  of 
day  and  night,  which  ordinarily  coin- 
cides with  the  periods  of  activity  and 
inactivity,  waking  and  sleeping.  The 
biologists  have  been  busy  a  long  time 
with  the  tropisms  which  influence  all 
forms  of  life,  and  among  these  helio- 
tropism  is  probably  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Loeb,  in  his  Dynamics  of 
Living  Matter,  says  that  *  heliotropism 
plays  a  wide  role  in  determining  the 
behavior  of  animals,  and  there  are  ani- 
mals whose  life  becomes,  at  certain 
periods  of  their  existence  at  least,  a 
function  of  light.'  This  is  undoubtedly 
true  of  plants  as  well.  The  turning  of 
plants  toward  the  light  is  heliotropism. 

When  lower  forms  of  animal  life  are 
experimented  with  in  the  laboratory, 
the  tendency  is  to  diminished  activity 
or  complete  rest  (sleep)  in  the  dark 
and  to  increased  activity  in  the  light. 
This  chemical  effect  upon  protoplasm 
in  general  becomes  rhythmic  with  the 
alternating  day  and  night,  and  in  the 
hundred  million  years  that  led  to  the 
evolution  of  man,  the  original  terres- 
trial protoplasmic  rhythm  became  an 
established  function  of  animal  life. 
With  the  development  of  a  nervous 
system  this  regular  periodicity  of  ac- 
tion and  inaction  was  doubtless  taken 
over  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
neurons,  as  has  occurred  with  other 
functions  of  protoplasm.  If  this  be  so, 
may  we  not  look  upon  sleep,  which 
robs  us  of  twenty-three  years  of  activ- 
ity in  our  short  lives  of  three  score  and 
ten,  as  a  bad  habit,  as  an  incident  or 
rather  accident  of  our  existence  on  this 
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particular  planet?  One  wonders  for  in- 
stance as  to  the  relations  of  sleep  and 
activity  on  a  planet  like  Jupiter,  with 
a  ten-hour  day  (five  hours  of  light  and 
five  hours  of  night),  with  six  years  of 
polar  day  and  six  years  of  polar  night, 
and  seasons  each  three  years  long. 
What  about  sleep  on  Saturn,  with  its 
luminous  rings  and  eight  moons,  and 
also  five  hours  of  day  and  five  hours  of 
night?  How  about  sleep  on  planets  lit 
by  duplex  or  triplex  suns,  or  in  the 
solar  system  of  Theta  Orionis  with 
seven  suns? 

That  the  theory  presented  cannot  be 
far  wrong  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  in 
another  type  of  sleep  which  I  have  not 
yet  mentioned,  but  which  is  conceded 
to  be  due  to  a  terrestrial  rhythm, 
namely  the  winter  sleep  and  summer 
sleep  of  certain  animals, — hibernation 
and  aestivation.  This  seasonal  rhythm 
of  inactivity  which  is  exhibited  by 
many  different  species  of  animals,  such 
as  bats,  hedgehogs,  dormice,  marmots, 
reptiles  and  batrachians,  brown  and 
grizzly  bears,  and  so  on,  is  physiologi- 
cally only  an  exaggeration  of  normal 
diurnal  sleep.  All  the  functions  are 
slowed  down.  Respiration,  alimenta- 
tion, and  excretion  are  actually  sus- 
pended in  complete  hibernation;  circu- 
lation continues,  but  with  enormous 
retardation,  and  temperature  adjust- 
ment where  such  exists  at  all  is  in  abey- 
ance. The  seasonal  sleep  of  plants  need 
only  be  mentioned  as  clearly  a  seasonal 
or  terrestrial  rhythm.  If  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  planet  determine  the 
function  of  sleep,  then  we  ought  to  find 
in  Arctic  experience  some  corrobora- 
tion  of  the  assumption.  The  natives  of 
the  Arctic  regions  spend  most  of  the 
Arctic  night  in  sleep.  Nansen,  in  his 
Farthest  North,  tells  of  his  companion 


and  himself  sleeping  twenty  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  They  woke  up 
simply  for  food  and  to  make  notes  and 
registrations.  Greely  says  he  allowed 
his  officers  and  men  to  sleep  only  four- 
teen to  sixteen  hours  daily,  keeping 
them  employed  the  rest  of  the  time.  It 
is  the  oncoming  dark,  sweeping  around 
the  world  with  each  diurnal  revolution, 
that  lays  all  creatures  low,  like  the 
wind  across  a  field  of  wheat. 

The  work  of  man  is  a  function  of 
light,  and  since  the  days  of  the  cave- 
dwellers,  all  men  have  turned  in  to 
sleep  when  the  light  was  gone  and  there 
was  no  stimulus  to  the  senses  to  over- 
come the  terrestrial  rhythm.  It  is  a 
rhythm  that  seems  to  be  easily  broken 
and  not  as  important  to  life  as  nutri- 
tion, for  instance.  So  that,  when  the 
need  arises,  man  or  animal  may  reverse 
the  rhythm,  work  at  night  and  sleep 
by  day,  to  satisfy  hunger  or  ambition. 

Will  it  always  be  necessary  to  sleep 
the  twenty-three  years  of  our  short 
span?  With  the  ferment  of  mind  now 
going  on  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
with  increasing  mental  and  spiritual 
work  to  do,  with  the  introduction  of 
newer  and  better  methods  of  artificial 
illumination,  will  not  the  tendency  be 
for  the  hours  of  sleep  to  grow  shorter 
and  shorter,  and  the  time  for  the  use 
of  the  mind  longer?  Does  not  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  insomnia  point  to  a 
transition  period  from  the  old-time 
periods  of  mental  torpor  to  the  time 
when  man  shall  be  able  to  use  his  cere- 
bral engine  every  hour  of  his  brief  life? 
Need  we  worry  about  insomnia?  Per- 
haps in  time,  by  practice  of  ascetic 
economy  in  sleeping  and  eating,  every 
one  will  be  able  to  unlock  those  stores 
of  reserve  power  described  by  James  in 
his  Energies  of  Men. 
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THE  striking  article  in  the  March 
Atlantic  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Mencken,  on 
*  Newspaper  Morals,'  is  so  full  of  palpa- 
ble facts  supporting  plausible  fallacies 
that  simple  justice  to  press  and  'pro- 
letariat '  seems  to  render  proper  a  few 
thoughts  in  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  Mencken's  main  facts,  summa- 
rized, are  as  follows:  that  press  and 
public  often  approach  public  questions 
too  superficially  and  sentimentally; 
that  the  sense  of  proportion  is  too  often 
lost  in  the  heat  of  campaigns;  that  the 
truth  is  too  often  obscured  by  the  in- 
trusion of  irrelevant  personalities ;  and 
that  after  the  intemperate  extremes  of 
reform  waves  there  always  come  reac- 
tions into  indifference  to  the  evils  but 
yesterday  so  furiously  fought. 

Mr.  Mencken's  fallacies  are :  the  su- 
percilious assumption  that  these  weak- 
nesses are  not  matters  of  human  tem- 
perament running  up  and  down  through 
a  certain  proportion  of  every  division 
of  society,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  class  affairs,  never  tainting 
the  educated  classes,  but  limited  to 
'the  man  in  the  street,'  'the  rabble,' 
'the  mob';  that  apparently  the  emo- 
tionalizing of  public  questions  by  the 
press  is  to  be  censured  in  principle  and 
sneered  at  in  practice;  that  it  means  a 
deliberate  truckling  by  the  newspapers 
to  the  ignorant  tastes  of  the  masses 
when  the  press  fights  a  public  evil  by 
attacking,  with  argument  and  indigna- 
tion mingled,  a  man  who  personifies 
that  evil,  instead  of  opposing  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  that  evil  with  a  wholly 
passionless  intellectualism. 


A  general  fallacy  which  affects  Mr. 
Mencken's  whole  article  lies  in  criticiz- 
ing as  offenses  against '  newspaper  mor- 
als' those  imperfections  which,  where 
they  exist  at  all,  could  properly  be  crit- 
icized only  under  such  criteria  as  sug- 
gested by  'Newspaper  Intellectuals, 'or 
'  Newspapers  as  the  Exponents  of  Pure 
Reason.' 

Mr.  Mencken  first  exposes  and  de- 
precates the  'aim'  of  the  newspapers 
to  '  knock  somebody  in  the  head  every 
day,'  'to  please  the  crowd,  to  give  a 
good  show,  by  first  selecting  a  deserv- 
ing victim  and  then  putting  him  mag- 
nificently to  the  torture,'  and  even  to 
fight '  constructive  campaigns  for  good 
government  in  exactly  the  same  Gothic, 
melodramatic  way.' 

Now  'muck-raking'  rather  than  in- 
cense-burning is  not  a  deliberate  aim 
so  much  as  a  spontaneous  instinct  of 
the  average  newspaper.  Nor  is  there 
anything  either  mysterious  or  repre- 
hensible about  this.  The  public,  of  all 
degrees,  is  more  interested  in  hitting 
Wrong  than  in  praising  Right,  be- 
cause fortunately  we  are  still  in  an  op- 
timistic state  of  society,  where  Right 
is  taken  for  granted  and  Wrong  con- 
tains the  element  of  the  unusual  and 
abnormal.  If  the  day  shall  ever  come 
when  papers  will  be  able  to  'expose' 
Right  and  regard  Wrong  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  they  will  doubtless  quickly 
reverse  their  treatment  of  the  two.  In 
an  Ali  Baba's  cave  it  might  be  natural 
for  a  paper  to  discover  some  man's 
honesty;  in  a  yoshiwara  it  might  be 
reasonable  for  it  to  expatiate  on  some 
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woman's  virtue.  But  while  honesty 
and  virtue  and  Tightness  are  assumed 
to  be  the  normal  condition  of  men  and 
women  and  things  in  general,  it  does 
not  seem  either  extraordinary  or  cul- 
pable that  people  and  press  should  be 
more  interested  in  the  polemical  than 
in  the  platitudinous;  in  blame  than  in 
painting  the  lily ;  in  attack  than  in  send- 
ing laudatory  coals  to  Newcastle.  It 
scarcely  needs  remark,  however,  that 
when  the  element  of  surprise  is  intro- 
duced, by  some  deed  of  exceptional 
heroism  or  abnegation  or  inspiration, 
the  newspapers  are  not  slow  in  giving 
it  publicity  and  praise. 

Mr.  Mencken  finds  it  deplorable  that 
'a  very  definite  limit  is  set  not  only 
upon  the  people's  capacity  for  grasp- 
ing intellectual  concepts,  but  also  upon 
their  capacity  for  grasping  moral  con- 
cepts ';  that,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
'to  visualize  their  cause  in  some  defi- 
nite and  defiant  opponent ...  by  trans- 
lating all  arguments  for  a  principle  into 
rage  against  a  man.'  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  deny  that  people  and  papers  are 
too  prone  to  get  diverted  from  the  pur- 
suit of  some  principle  by  acrimonious 
personalities  wholly  ungermane  to  that 
principle.  But  the  protest  against  this 
should  not  lead  to  unfair  extremes  in 
the  opposite  direction.  If  Mr.  Menck- 
en's ideal  is  a  nation  of  philosophers 
calmly  agreeing  on  the  abstract  desira- 
bility of  honesty  while  serenely  ignor- 
ing the  specific  picking  of  their  own 
pockets,  we  have  no  ground  for  argu- 
ment. But  until  we  reach  such  a  semi- 
imbecile  Utopia  it  would  seem  to  be  no 
reflection  on  *  the  people's '  intellectual 
or  moral  concepts  that  they  should  re- 
fuse to  excite  themselves  over  any  the- 
oretical wrong  until  their  attention  is 
focused  on  some  practical  manifesta- 
tion of  it,  in  the  concrete  acts  of  some 
specific  individual. 

May  I  add,  parenthetically,  that 
some  papers  and  many  acutely  intel- 


lectual gentlemen  find  it  far  more  con- 
venient and  comfortable  to  generalize 
virtuously  than  to  particularize  virtu- 
ously? Nor  does  it  require  merely  mor- 
al or  physical  courage  to  reduce  the 
safely  general  to  the  disagreeably  per- 
sonal. It  requires  no  despicable  amount 
of  intellectual  acumen  as  well. 

Mr.  Mencken  next  proceeds  to  'as- 
sume here,  as  an  axiom  too  obvious  to 
be  argued,  that  the  chief  appeal  of  a 
newspaper  in  all  such  holy  causes  is  not 
at  all  to  the  educated  and  reflective 
minority  of  citizens,  but  to  the  ignor- 
ant and  unreflective  majority.'  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  far  from  being  '  too 
obvious  to  be  argued.'  A  great  many 
persons  of  guaranteed  education  are 
sadly  destitute  of  any  reflectiveness 
whatsoever,  while  an  appalling  number 
of  'the  ignorant'  have  the  effront- 
ery to  be  able  to  reflect  very  efficiently. 
This  is  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  among  many  of  the  ig- 
norant is  matched  only  by  the  abysmal 
stupidity  of  many  of  the  educated. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  decent  paper 
makes  its  appeal  on  public  questions 
to  the  numerically  large  body  of  re- 
flective 'ignorance'  and  to  the  nu- 
merically small  body  of  reflective  edu- 
cation, leaving  it  to  the  demagogic 
papers,  which  are  the  exception  at  one 
end,  to  inflame  the  unreflective  ignor- 
ant, and  to  the  sycophantic  papers  at 
the  other  end  to  pander  to  the  unre- 
flective educated. 

As  to  Mr.  Mencken's  charge  that 
he  knows  of  'no  subject,  save  per- 
haps baseball,  on  which  the  average 
American  newspaper  discourses  with 
unfailing  sense  and  understanding,' 
I  know  of  no  subject  at  all,  even  in- 
cluding baseball,  on  which  the  most 
exceptionally  gifted  man  in  the  world 
discourses  with  unfailing  sense  and 
understanding.  But  I  do  know  this: 
that,  considering  the  immense  range  of 
subjects  which  the  American  paper  is 
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called  upon  to  discuss,  and  its  meagre 
limits  of  time  in  which  to  prepare  for 
such  discussion,  the  failings  of  that 
paper  in  sense  and  understanding  are 
probably  rarer  than  would  be  those 
under  the  same  conditions  of  Mr. 
Mencken 's  most  fastidious  selection. 

'But/  Mr.  Mencken  continues, 
*  whenever  the  public  journals  pre- 
sume to  illuminate  such  a  matter  as 
municipal  taxation,  for  example,  or 
the  extension  of  local  transportation 
facilities,  or  the  punishment  of  public 
or  private  criminals,  or  the  control  of 
public-service  corporations,  or  the  re- 
vision of  city  charters,  the  chief  effect 
of  their  effort  is  to  introduce  into  it  a 
host  of  extraneous  issues,  most  of  them 
wholly  emotional,  and  so  they  continue 
to  make  it  unintelligible  to  all  earnest 
seekers  after  truth/  Here  again  it  is 
all  a  matter  of  point  of  view.  If  Mr. 
Mencken's  earnest  seekers  after  truth 
wish  to  evolve  ideological  schemes  of 
municipal  taxation,  or  supramundane 
extensions  of  transportation  facilities, 
or  transcendental  control  of  public- 
service  corporations,  or  academic  revi- 
sions of  city  charters,  then,  indeed,  the 
newspaper  discussions  of  these  ques- 
tions would  be  bewildering  to  these 
visionary  workers  in  the  realms  of  pure 
reason.  For  the  newspapers  *  pre- 
sume* to  regard  these  questions,  not 
as  theoretical  problems,  to  be  solved 
under  theoretical  conditions,  on  theo- 
retical populations,  to  theoretical  per- 
fection, but  as  workable  projects  for  a 
workaday  world,  in  which  the  most 
beautiful  abstract  reasoning  must  stand 
the  test  of  flesh-and-blood  conditions; 
they  regard  emotional  issues  as  so  far, 
indeed,  from  being  extraneous  that  the 
human  nature  of  the  humblest  men 
and  women  must  be  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance against  the  nicest  syllogisms  of  the 
precisest  logic.  And  this  is  nothing 
that  Mr.  Mencken  need  condescend  to 
apologize  for  so  long  as  *  newspaper 


morals'  are  under  discussion.  For  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  honest  ex- 
position and  analysis  of  public  questions 
from  a  human  as  well  as  a  scientific 
point  of  view  is  a  higher  moral  service 
to  the  community  than  an  exclusively 
scientific,  wholly  unsympathetic  search 
after  truth  by  those  who  regard  popula- 
tions as  mere  subjects  for  the  demon- 
stration of  principles. 

It  is  precisely  the  honorable  pre- 
rogative of  newspapers  not  only  to 
clarify  but  to  vivify,  to  galvanize  dead 
hypotheses  into  living  questions,  to 
make  the  educated  and  the  ignorant 
alike  feel  that  public  questions  should 
interest  and  stir  all  good  citizens  and 
not  merely  engross  social  philosophers 
and  political  theorists. 

But  here  let  me  avoid  joining  Mr. 
Mencken  in  the  pitfall  of  generaliza- 
tions, by  drawing  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  great  run  of  decent  papers 
which  do  honestly  emotionalize  public 
questions  and  the  relatively  few  pa- 
pers which  unscrupulously  hystericalize 
these  questions. 

Mr.  Mencken  is  entirely  correct 
when  he  admits  that  this  emotionaliz- 
ing brings  these  problems  down  to  a 
*  man's  comprehension,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  within  the  range  of 
his  active  sympathies/  But  he  again 
shows  a  very  unfortunate  class  arro- 
gance when  he  identifies  this  man  as 
'the  man  in  the  street/  If  Mr.  Menck- 
en searched  earnestly  enough  after 
truth,  he  would  find  this  man  to  be 
about  as  extensively  the  man  at  the 
ticker,  the  man  in  the  motor-car,  the 
man  at  the  operating  table,  the  man 
in  the  pulpit.  In  the  same  vein  he  con- 
tinues that  the  only  papers  which  dis- 
cuss good  government  unemotionally 
'are  diligently  avoided  by  the  mob.9 
If  Mr.  Mencken  only  included  with 
his  proletariat  the  mob  of  stockbrokers 
and  doctors  and  engineers  and  lawyers 
and  college  graduates  generally,  who 
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refuse  to  read  these  logical  and  unemo- 
tional discussions,  he  would  unfortu- 
nately be  quite  right.  It  would  be  a 
beautiful  thing  indeed  if  we  had  with 
us  to-day  one  hundred  millions  of 
*  earnest  seekers  after  truth,'  all  busi- 
ly engaged  in  discussing  *  good  govern- 
ment in  the  abstract/  *  logically  and 
unemotionally.'  If  they  were  only 
thus  dispassionately  busied,  it  is  quite 
true  that  things  would  not  be  as  at 
present,  when  '  they  are  always  ready 
for  a  man  hunt  and  their  favorite 
quarry  is  a  man  of  politics.  If  no  such 
prey  is  at  hand,  they  will  turn  to 
wealthy  debauchees,  to  fallen  Sunday- 
school  superintendents,  to  money  bar- 
ons, to  white-slave  traders.'  In  those 
halcyon  times  the  one  hundred  million 
calm  abstractionists  would  discuss  the 
influence  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  on 
bosses,  or,  failing  this,  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect of  wealth  on  eroticism,  the  obscure 
relations  between  proselyting  and  de- 
cadence, or  the  effect  of  the  white-slave 
traffic  on  the  gold  reserve. 

But  in  our  present  unregenerate 
epoch  Mr.  Mencken  is  quite  right  in 
holding  that  it  is  generally  the  spe- 
cific evils  of  government  or  society 
that  bring  about  reform  waves,  which 
in  turn  crystallize  themselves  into 
general  principles.  It  is  a  shockingly 
practical  process,  I  admit,  but  then 
we  are  a  shockingly  practical  people, 
who  prefer  sordid  results  to  inspired 
theories.  And  at  that  we  are  not  in 
such  bad  company.  For  in  no  country 
in  the  world  is  there  such  a  thing  as 
a  *  revealed'  civilization.  On  the  con- 
trary, civilization  has  always  been  for 
the  most  part  purely  empirical,  and 
progress  will  ever  remain  so. 

There  is,  therefore,  cause  not  for 
shame  but  for  pride  when  a  newspaper 
reveals  some  specific  iniquity,  and  by 
not  merely  expounding  its  isolated 
character  to  the  public  intelligence,  but 
also  by  interpreting  its  general  menace 


to  the  public  imagination  and  bringing 
home  its  inherent  evil  to  the  public 
conscience,  arouses  that  public  to  so- 
cial legislation,  criminal  prosecution  or 
political  reform. 

Mr.  Mencken  next  assaults  once 
more  his  unfortunate  'man  in  the 
street '  by  declaring  that '  it  is  always  as 
a  game,  of  course,  that  the  man  in  the 
street  views  moral  endeavor.  .  .  .  His 
interest  in  it  is  almost  always  a  sport- 
ing interest.'  On  the  contrary,  here 
at  last  we  have  a  case  where  a  class 
distinction  can  fairly  be  drawn.  'The 
man  in  the  street '  is  a  naive  man  who 
takes  his  melodrama  seriously,  who 
believes  robustly  in  blacks  and  whites 
without  subtilizing  them  into  inter- 
mediate shades,  for  whom  villains  and 
heroes  really  exist.  He  is  the  last  per- 
son on  earth  to  view  the  moral  endea- 
vor of  a  political  or  social  campaign 
as  a  game.  It  is  the  supercilious  class, 
with  its  sophistication  and  attendant 
cynicism,  to  whom  such  campaigns 
tend  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  sporting 
events  and  games  of  skill. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  the 
details  of  Mr.  Mencken's  theory  as  to 
the  depraved  nature  of  popular  par- 
ticipation in  political  reform.  Its  gist 
is  contained  in  his  truly  shocking  state- 
ment that  the  war  on  the  Tweed  ring 
and  its  extirpation  was  to  the  'plain 
people '  nothing  but '  sport  royal ' !  Any 
one  who  can  take  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring civic  victories  in  the  history, 
not  alone  of  a  city  but  of  a  nation,  and 
degrade  the  spirit  that  brought  it  about 
to  the  level  of  the  cockpit  or  the  bull 
ring,  supplies  an  argument  that  needs 
no  reinforcing  against  his  prejudices 
on  this  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Mencken  justly  deplores  the  re- 
actions which  follow  upon  reform  suc- 
cesses, but  unjustly  concentrates  the 
blame  on  the  fickleness  of  'the  rabble.' 
This  evil  is  not  a  matter  of  mob-psy- 
chology but  of  unstable  human  nature, 
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high  and  low.  These  revulsions  and 
reactions  are  the  shame,  impartially, 
of  all  classes  of  our  communities.  They 
permeate  the  educated  atmosphere  of 
fastidious  clubs  as  extensively  as  they 
do  the  ignorant  miasma  of  vulgar 
saloons.  If  they  induce  the  *  ignorant 
and  unreflective '  plebeian  to  sit  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  with  his  legs  up,  resting 
his  feet  on  election  day  instead  of  do- 
ing his  duty  at  the  polls,  do  they  not 
equally  congest  the  golf  links  with 
*  earnest  seekers  after  truth'  busily  en- 
gaged in  sacrificing  ballots  to  Bogeys? 

I  wholly  agree  with  Mr.  Mencken's 
strictures  on  the  public  morality  which 
holds  it  to  be  a  relevant  defense  for  a 
ballot-box  stuffer  'that  he  is  kind  to 
his  little  children.'  The  sentimental- 
ism  which  so  frequently  perverts  a 
proper  public  conception  of  public 
morality  is  sickening.  But  here  again 
the  indictment  should  be  against  aver- 
age human  nature,  educated  or  ignor- 
ant, and  not  against  the  'man  in  the 
street'  as  a  class  and  alone.  To  this 
man  the  fact  that  the  ballot-box  stuffer 
is  kind  to  his  little  children  may  carry 
more  weight  than  to  the  man  of  edu- 
cation and  culture.  To  the  latter  the 
fact  that  some  monopoly-breeding, 
law-defying,  legislation-bribing,  rail- 
road-wrecking gentleman  is  kind  to  his 
fellow  citizens  by  donating  to  them 
picture  galleries  and  free  libraries  may 
carry  more  weight  than  to  the  former. 
Is  not  the  one  just  as  much  as  the  other 
'ready  to  let  feeling  triumph  over 
every  idea  of  abstract  justice'? 

Again,  with  Mr.  Mencken's  prescrip- 
tion for  making  a  successful  newspaper 
crusade  there  can  be  no  quarrel,  save 
that  here  once  more  he  suggests,  by 
referring  to  the  newspaper  as  a  'mob- 
master,'  that  these  methods  are  ex- 
clusively applicable  to  the  same  long- 
suffering  'man  in  the  street.'  These 
methods  on  which  Mr.  Mencken  elabo- 
rates are  the  rather  obvious  ones  used 


by  every  lawyer,  clergyman,  statesman, 
or  publicist  the  world  over  who  has  a 
forensic  fight  to  make  and  win  against 
some  public  evil  —  accusation,  itera- 
tion, cumulation,  and  climax.  If  these 
methods  are  used  by  'mob-masters,' 
they  are  equally  used  by  snob-servants, 
and  incidentally  by  the  great  mass  of 
honest  newspapers  which  are  neither 
the  one  thing  nor  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  his  article,  having  set 
up  a  man  of  straw  which  he  found  it 
impossible  to  knock  down,  Mr.  Menck- 
en patronizingly  pats  it  on  the  back: — 

'The  newspaper  must  adapt  its 
pleading  to  its  client's  moral  limita- 
tions, just  as  the  trial  lawyer  must 
adapt  his  pleading  to  the  jury's  lim- 
itations. Neither  may  like  the  job, 
but  both  must  face  it  to  gain  a  larger 
end.  And  that  end  is  a  worthy  one 
in  the  newspaper's  case  quite  as  often 
as  in  the  lawyer's,  and  perhaps  far 
oftener.  The  art  of  leading  the  vulgar 
in  itself  does  no  discredit  to  its  practi- 
tioner. Lincoln  practised  it  unashamed 
and  so  did  Webster,  Clay,  and  Henry.' 

Alas  for  this  well-intentioned  effort 
at  amends!  It  is  impossible  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Mencken  even  here  when  he 
praises  press  and  public  with  such  faint 
damnation. 

A  decent  newspaper  does  not  and 
must  not  adapt  its  pleadings  to  its 
clients'  moral  limitations.  Intellectual 
limitations?  Yes.  It  is  restricted  by 
a  line  beyond  which  intelligence  and 
education  alike  would  be  at  sea,  and 
only  specialists  and  experts  would  un- 
derstand. But  moral  limitations?  No. 
The  paper  in  this  regard  is  less  like 
the  lawyer  and  more  like  the  judge.  A 
judge  can  properly  adapt  his  charge 
in  simplicity  of  form  to  the  intellect- 
ual limitations  of  the  jury,  but  it  will 
scarcely  be  contended  that  he  may 
adapt  his  charge  in  its  substance  to  the 
moral  limitations  of  the  jury.  No  more 
can  any  self-respecting  paper  palter 
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with  what  it  believes  to  be  the  right 
and  the  truth  because  of  any  moral 
limitations  in  its  constituency.  Dema- 
gogic papers  may  do  it.  Class-catering 
papers  may  do  it.  But  the  decent  press 
which  lies  between  does  not  thus  stul- 
tify itself. 

And  now  to  Mr.  Mencken's  con- 
descending conclusion :  — 

*  Our  most  serious  problems,  it  must 
be  plain,  have  been  solved  orgiastically 
and  to  the  tune  of  deafening  newspaper 
urging  and  clamor.  But  is  the  net  re- 
sult evil?  ...  I  doubt  it.  ...  The  way 
of  ethical  progress  is  not  straight.  .  .  . 
But  if  we  thus  move  onward  and  up- 
ward by  leaps  and  bounces,  it  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  not  moving  at  all. 
Each  time,  perhaps,  we  slip  back,  but 
each  time  we  stop  at  a  higher  level/ 

Why,  then,  sweepingly  reflect  on  the 
morals  of  the  press,  if  by  humanizing 
abstract  principles,  emotionalizing  aca- 
demic doctrines,  personifying  general 


theories,  it  has  accomplished  this  pro- 
gress? Granted  that  in  the  heat  of 
battle  it  fails  to  handle  the  cold  con- 
ceptions of  austere  philosophers  with 
proper  scientific  etiquette.  Granted 
that  it  makes  blunders  in  technical 
statements  that  to  the  preciosity  of 
specialists  seem  inexcusable.  Granted 
that  it  mixes  its  science  and  its  senti- 
ment in  a  manner  to  shock  the  gentle- 
men of  disembodied  intellects.  Granted 
that  the  press  has  many  more  such  in- 
tellectual peccadilloes  on  its  conscience. 
But  if  the  press  does  these  things 
honestly,  it  does  them  morally,  and 
does  not  need  to  excuse  them  by  their 
results,  even  though  these  results  are 
in  very  truth  infinitely  more  precious 
to  humanity  than  could  be  those  ob- 
tained by  the  chill  endeavors  of  what 
Mr.  Mencken  himself,  with  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  would-be  irony,  describes 
as  *a  Camorra  of  Utopian  and  dehu- 
manized reformers.' 
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THE  highway  known  as  — th  Street 
is  justly  distinguished  merely  by  a 
number.  Like  so  many  other  streets  in 
the  Bronx,  it  would  be  an  offense  to 
name  it  after  anybody  or  anything,  so 
utterly  lacking  in  character  is  it.  Yet 
it  differs  from  its  neighbors  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  sparsely  built  upon,  and  the 
wind  and  sun  have  more  chance  to  beat 
down  on  the  backyards  of  its  few 
houses.  In  short,  this  particular  street 
is  still  attractive  to  the  realty  operator 
and  is  so  situated  as  to  lead  him  to 


seek  his  prey  among  the  Italians  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Marco  Baldi  had  had  his  eye  on  one 
of  these  houses  for  a  long  time;  some- 
how a  building  surrounded  by  empty 
lots  makes  an  intending  purchaser 
feel  that  he  is  getting  a  'view.'  Marco 
Baldi  reasoned  that,  even  though  the 
adjoining  lots  might  soon  be  built 
upon,  he  could  for  at  least  a  year  raise 
the  rent  of  his  hypothetical  tenants  on 
the  ground  that  every  window  in  the 
house  could  be  put  to  practical  use 
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By  which  he  meant  that  in  each  win- 
dow there  would  be  sun  enough  to  dry 
peppers  and  corn  and  clothes,  or  to 
raise  basilica,  and  from  each  window 
one  could  lean  out  and  watch  America 
passing  by.  Baldi  had  it  all  carefully 
calculated,  with  the  aid  of  his  son  who 
could  add  and  subtract;  he  had  com- 
petent advice  from  his  paesano,  who 
was  no  less  than  a  Notary  Public  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  to  how  to  rent  a 
two-family  house  to  five  families  with- 
out getting  into  trouble  with  the  build- 
ing laws.  In  this  he  had  no  intention  of 
defrauding  his  hypothetical  tenants; 
he  knew  that  they  would  prefer  the 
sociability  of  a  numerous  tenantry  to 
the  austere  segregation  demanded  by 
Anglo-Saxon  health  laws. 

Yes,  it  was  an  excellent  investment 
in  which  to  place  the  five  thousand  dol- 
lars asked.  But  Baldi's  exchequer  held 
only  two  thousand  dollars  cannily  dis- 
tributed among  five  solid  American 
savings  banks.  The  broker,  however, 
had  most  obligingly  said  that  from  such 
a  purchaser  a  three-thousand-dollar 
mortgage  at  five  per  cent  would  be  per- 
fectly acceptable  on  a  sale.  A  three- 
thousand-dollar  mortage!  How  many 
of  us  outside  of  the  real-estate  brokers 
know  what  a  synonym  of  fear  that  word 
is  to  our  Italians?  It  is  not  merely  be- 
cause of  the  unthriftiness  of  a  transac- 
tion which  involves  paying  interest  on 
what  you  are  supposed  to  own,  but 
there  is  also  a  sort  of  traditional,  bred- 
in-the-blood  shame  of  such  a  precari- 
ous holding;  it  is  not  ownership  —  it  is 
an  evidence  of  a  debt.  Taxes  seem  to 
them  an  entirely  different  kind  of  bur- 
den; in  a  way,  they  are  a  recognition 
by  the  sovereign  authority  that  you  are 
a  man  of  parts,  of  interest  to  the  State; 
Italians  are  used  to  them. 

How  Baldi  coveted  that  parcel  of 
land!  There  was  not  a  vineyard  in  sun- 
ny Sulmona  as  alluring,  or  a  moun- 
tain-slope in  all  the  Abruzzi  as  at- 


tractive as  No.  549  — th  Street  in  the 
Bronx.  Each  day  he  labored  comput- 
ing possible  income  as  compared  with 
fixed  charges;  and  what  labor  it  was 
for  a  man  who  could  not  write  his  name 
and  was  only  sure  of  his  numbers  as 
far  as  the  count  of  his  fingers.  Here  he 
was  dealing  in  hundreds  —  yea,  in 
thousands  —  even  tens  of  thousands 
when  measured  by  the  currency  of  his 
native  land!  Oh,  dizzying,  oh,  glori- 
ous finance  —  oh,  land  of  boundless 
promise!  He  even  forgave  that  bar- 
barous American  law  which  actually 
punishes  parents  who  fail  to  send  their 
children  to  school;  he  might  have  been 
at  the  mathematical  mercy  of  stran- 
gers, without  the  aid  of  his  son,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  primary  department  of  the 
Clark  Street  school. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  it  all  figured  up 
to.  Interest  and  taxes,  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  dollars  —  there  was  no 
play  for  the  imagination  in  adding  up 
such  items.  But  how  limitless  was 
fancy's  outlook  in  computing  income! 
Five  families  at  five  dollars  each  — 
and  who  could  positively  deny  that 
they  might  be  five  such  small  families 
as  to  make  a  sixth  tenant  possible.  Of 
course  he  would  be  a  tenant,  but  his 
exact  location  was  indefinite;  it  might 
be  even  in  a  shanty  in  the  yard,  to  be 
built  in  the  future. 

The  ground  floor  was  big  enough  for 
two  stores  —  yes,  the  seller  would  put 
up  a  partition  without  extra  charge. 
Baldi  saw  a  thriving  business  in  each, 
and  a  wave  of  lordly  greed  swept  over 
him :  he  would  double  the  rent  then,  and 
it  would  be  * paga  o  muori'  for  the  pros- 
perous shopkeepers. 

There  was  also  a  space  below  the 
store,  with  steps  to  the  street;  foolish 
Americans  called  it  a  dark  cellar  for 
storing  old  things;  but  ice  kept  so  well 
in  such  a  place  when  ice  was  high  and 
everybody  wanted  it;  and  coal  and 
wood  require  no  clean,  sunny  rooms,  — 
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and  no  inspectors  poke  in  their  noses 
to  see  whether  such  stuff  is  fresh. 
How  could  Battista,  his  paesano,  have 
gone  into  the  milk  business  and  hoped 
to  succeed,  with  the  Autoritd  all  the 
time  looking  into  his  cans  and  a  lot  of 
ladies  dressed  all  in  white  competing 
with  him  only  five  blocks  away!  Cosa 
vuole  I  Battista  had  always  been  a  little 
queer. 

Then  there  was  all  the  backyard, 
the  entire  backyard,  all  sunny.  Some 
one,  —  at  one  of  those  agreeable  even- 
ings spent  in  front  of  the  counter  of  the 
dingy  'bank  on  Avenue  A,  when  the 
pros  and  cons  of  America  are  so  vivid- 
ly discussed  by  the  sociable  clienti,  — 
some  one,  he  remembered,  had  said 
that  Americans  considered  fifty  acres 
the  smallest  farm  a  family  could  live 
on.  The  man  who  had  said  this  had  a 
half  interest  in  the  saloon  half  a  block 
from  the  'bank,'  and  only  his  exalted 
status  saved  him  from  being  thought 
a  daring  impostor;  but  even  he  had 
strained  the  faith  of  his  audience 
almost  to  the  breaking-point.  Now 
this  incredible  statement  came  back 
to  Baldi  as  he  mentally  measured  that 
Bronx  backyard.  'No,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it,'  he  was  cogitating.  *I  know 
the  signore  Americano  would  change  his 
mind  if  he  could  see  what  I  shall  raise 
on  my  lot,  on  every  inch  and  in  every 
corner,  watching  every  day.  There 
will  be  enough  for  the  family,  and  a 
bit  to  sell  to  neighbors;  and  in  winter 
a  few  hens  in  snug,  warm  boxes.' 

Still,  under  the  most  sanguine  of 
mathematical  computations  things  did 
not  foot  up  to  that  fateful  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  dollars  of  fixed  charges. 
Baldi's  restlessness  between  desire  and 
financial  clear-headedness  was  accen- 
tuated by  the  almost  daily  eloquence 
of  the  real-estate  agent.  This  personage 
was  a  specialist  among  his  country- 
men, an  artist  at  his  trade,  possessed 
of  infinite  patience,  avoiding  hurrying 


and  obvious  inducements,  substituting 
therefor  a  somewhat  lordly  indifference 
regarding  results,  but  losing  no  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  of  the  greatness  of 
America  in  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  land- values.  The  Reali  di 
Francia  had  nothing  quite  so  marvel- 
ous as  the  sale  of  Manhattan  by  the 
Indians  as  depicted  by  this  strenuous 
historian.  No  native  writer  has  ever 
given  us  such  vivid  pictures  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Livingstons  and  the 
Schuylers,  of  the  Jays  and  the  Astors, 
as  this  Latin  orator  drew  in  describing 
the  lives  of  the  founders  of  these  great 
families.  You  could  actually  see  them 
counting  out  the  money  to  unsuspect- 
ing Indian  chiefs,  who  received,  'te- 
nendo  conto  del  tempi,'  more  than  was 
now  asked  for  some  improved  Bronx 
property.  Yes,  he  admitted,  it  was 
incredible,  but  how  could  one  doubt 
him  when  as  a  final  argument  he  would 
say,  'You  need  not  believe  it  just  be- 
cause I  say  it;  the  land  is  still  there 
where  it  was  —  go  and  see  it  —  some  is 
where  the  "World  "  has  a  palace  with 
a  golden  dome,  and  some  is  where  the 
highest  grattanuvole  downtown  now 
stands.'  How  was  it  possible  to  doubt 
such  evidence? 

But  this  learned  compatriot  knew 
perfectly  well  that  in  Baldi's  case  the 
doubt  was  not  as  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  investment  but  as  to  the  totality 
of  possible  income.  So  he  played  an 
entirely  different  card.  With  the  easy 
grace  of  one  born  to  the  purple,  he 
invited  Baldi  one  evening  to  go  with 
him  to  an  open-air  cinematograph 
show.  He  gave  as  the  excuse  for  such 
magnificence  toward  one  with  whom 
he  had  no  possible  business  interests 
a  friendly  solicitude  to  cheer  up  his 
paesano.  'What  do  you  worry  about?' 
he  asked  him.  'There  are  one  million 
houses  in  New  York,  and  not  one  of 
them  can  run  away.  In  five  years,  with 
what  you  are  saving  now,  you  will  be 
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able  to  choose  between  a  large  brick 
tenement-house  and  an  office-building. 
But  if  you  worry  and  get  sick  all  your 
hard-earned  money  will  be  eaten  up 
by  your  heirs.  Come,  let  us  go  to  the 
theatre;  they  have  a  fine  show  of  the 
bersaglieri  landing  in  Tripoli.' 

It  was  during  one  of  the  short  inter- 
missions that  the  broker  said  very  cas- 
ually, *  It  is  wonderful  how  everything 
in  this  country  is  made  to  bring  in 
money.  Just  look  at  that  side  of  the 
house  back  of  the  picture-screen,  — 
there  isn't  a  window  there,  just  a  blank 
space.  In  Italy  we  would  plant  a  vine 
against  it  if  we  had  such  a  thing  at  all, 
but  here  it's  different.' 

*  Could  n't  they  cut  open  some  win- 
dows there  and  raise  the  rent?'  asked 
Baldi  interestedly,  trying  to  fathom 
the  mystery. 

'Yes,  but  that  would  mean  spending 
money  with  the  chance  that  next  day 
this  lot  where  we  are  might  be  built 
upon,'  explained  his  host,  appearing 
somewhat  bored  at  such  an  unpractical 
question. 

'Ma  come  fare,  dunque,9  questioned 
Baldi  eagerly,  'to  make  a  blank  wall 
pay?' 

*  Don't  you  know,  my  dear  friend, 
that  there  are  large  American  compan- 
ies that  will  pay  for  space  like  this,  just 
for  the  permission  to  paint  beautiful 
pictures  in  bright  colors,  with  the  name 
of  the  biggest  stores  in  America?' 

'DaweroT  queried  Baldi  excitedly, 
'  but  painting  comes  high;  who  pays  the 
pittore?' 

'The  company  pays  for  the  paint 
and  for  the  artist,  and  you  or  whoever 
has  the  house  sits  back  and  gets  a  good 
sum  of  money  for  the  permission.'  The 
broker  stopped  a  moment  before  de- 
livering the  staggering  climax.  'Of 
course, 'he  quietly  added,  'the  painting 
becomes  yours.' 

Baldi  mopped  his  head  and  swal- 
lowed hard  before  he  essayed,  a  bit 


huskily,  'How  much  can  you  get  for 
it  ? '  But  the '  movies'  had  started  again 
and  conversation  was  forbidden. 

As  they  walked  home,  Baldi  asked 
the  broker  to  state  again  all  he  had 
said  about  renting  blank  walls,  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  explanation,  repeated 
the  vital  question, '  How  much  can  you 
get  for  it?'  The  answer  was  madden- 
ing to  a  man  whose  desire  for  owner- 
ship was  balanced  by  the  wish  for 
mathematical  precision:  'So  much  per 
square  foot  —  it  all  depends  on  your 
ability  to  bargain  —  exactly  as  we  do 
at  home.' 

Baldi  did  not  sleep  much  that  night 
and  was  up  very  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  went  to  measure  visually  the 
blank  spaces  on  the  lateral  walls  of 
No.  549  — th  Street.  He  started  early 
enough  so  as  not  to  lose  any  time  on 
his  day's  job,  for  that  would  have  been 
bad  economy.  He  walked  cheerfully 
to  his  labor  with  the  paradisaical  vis- 
ion in  his  mind  of  two  large  paintable 
spaces,  for  until  the  actual  inspection  of 
the  early  morning  he  had  not  grasped 
the  fact  that  the  possibilities  of  an  in- 
come from  American  mural  painting 
offered  by  the  coveted  property  were 
double  his  expectations,  as  the  house 
standing  alone  near  the  middle  of  the 
block  could  be  artistically  and  finan- 
cially utilized  on  two  sides. 

At  the  lunch  hour  he  deferentially 
approached  the  foreman  and,  pointing 
to  a  large  advertisement  across  the 
way,  said,  'Scuse  me,  how  much  you 
pay  for  dat  —  avery  foot?'  The  reply 
was  not  meant  to  be  unkind  but  it  shed 
no  light  on  Baldi's  researches.  The 
whole  day  and  evening  he  inquired;  it 
was  maddening  how  nobody  seemed  to 
know,  not  even  the  banker,  not  even 
the  notary. 

How  he  wished  for  that  house!  But 
two-hundred-and-nineteen  dollars  a 
year  was  a  mathematical  certainty 
against  which  no  wise  Italian  investor 
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would  take  chances  with  an  indefinite 
income  that  could  not  be  footed  up  in 
actual  figures. 

Late  that  evening  he  went  to  take 
another  look  at  his  heart's  desire.  The 
night  was  bright  and  No.  549  rose  like 
a  dream  of  indestructible  opulence  into 
the  starry  night.  It  fascinated  him;  it 
held  him;  he  passed  and  repassed  it 
and  again  passed  it.  He  looked  up  to 
it,  and  he  looked  down  as  if  in  his  vis- 
ion he  could  see  each  stone  of  the  foun- 
dations. Yes,  yes,  he  must  see  it  from 
the  back!  He  picked  his  steps  care- 
fully, almost  stealthily,  among  the 
stones  and  rubbish  of  the  open  lots, 
with  his  eyes  ever  fixed  on  his  coveted 
object. 

From  out  the  shadow  of  a  house  half 
a  block  away,  a  large  form  stepped 
forth  quickly,  crossed  the  street  at  a 
run,  and  for  an  instant  seemed  to  swal- 
low Baldi's  aura  in  its  own  dark  eclipse. 
The  glint  of  brass  buttons  and  a  grip 
of  steel  woke  the  dreamer  from  his 
dream  and  made  him  realize  the  dan- 
gers of  quiet,  poetic  strolling  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  City.  Baldi, 
though  not  yet  thoroughly  assimilated 
to  American  civilization,  appreciated 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the 
police  power.  He  submitted  quietly; 
he  knew  now  as  well  as  his  captor  that 
the  police  had  been  watching  for  so- 
called  '  blackhanders '  in  that  section  of 
Little  Italy,  and  a  man,  as  he  reflected, 
had  no  business  to  be  loitering  there  at 
night. 

The  sergeant  at  the  desk  —  that 
figure  so  infinitely  more  fateful  to  the 
captive  immigrant  than  the  highest 
judicial  officer  in  the  land  —  put  to 
him  a  few  questions  without  waiting 
for  an  answer;  and  Baldi  was  led  to  a 
cell.  After  some  hours  of  dazed  uncer- 
tainty and  inactivity,  Baldi  kicked  at 
the  bars  and  shouted,  'Me  want  to  go 
home.'  The  man  who  came  to  suppress 
the  rumpus  said  something  of  which 


Baldi  understood  one  word  — 
He  had  heard  of  that  often  at  the 
banker's,  and  to  his  mind  as  well  as  to 
his  untrained  ear  it  was  the  same  word 
as  'bill5;  he  knew  it  was  something 
involving  'a  five-dollar  bill,'  or  a  bill 
of  higher  denomination.  So  from  his 
pocket  he  dug  out  an  envelope  on 
which  was  printed  the  address  of  his 
friend  the  banker.  The  policeman  in- 
stantly understood  —  he  was  no  doubt 
one  of  the  many  sociologists  and  immi- 
gration experts  on  our  municipal  force. 
*  I  '11  'phone  him  to-night,'  he  said, '  and 
he'll  come  in  the  morning;  too  late  for 
bail  now.' 

It  seemed  an  interminable  night 
of  waiting,  for  he  was  worn  out  by  the 
excitement  of  realty-dreaming  and  the 
worry  of  being  in  the  hands  of  just- 
ice to  meet  an  unknown  charge.  How 
could  he  imagine  that  what  he  had 
done  had  been  described  on  the  police 
blotter  as  disorderly  conduct?  Might 
not  a  learned  advocate  justly  urge 
that  the  prisoner  had  been  but  obey- 
ing the  ancient  legal  maxim  of  caveat 
emptor  ? 

At  last  the  hour  came  when  a  friendly 
face  appeared:  it  was  the  banker,  an 
expert  counselor  in  the  ways  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  lower  courts.  With  him 
was  Ernesto  Castruccio,  a  flour  mer- 
chant well  known  for  his  real-estate 
holdings. 

'The  signore,9  said  the  banker,  'is 
entitled  to  fifty  dollars  for  giving  bail, 
but  he  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  so  are 
you,  and  he  has  consented  to  help  you 
for  just  fifteen  dollars.' 

Baldi  had  just  that  much  on  his 
person,  wisely  distributed  at  various 
points  thereof  to  insure  the  minimum 
of  loss  in  case  of  the  remote  possibility 
of  being  the  victim  of  pickpockets.  The 
banker,  with  that  omniscience  regard- 
ing his  clients'  habits  which  seems  to 
characterize  his  class,  had  shrewdly 
guessed  the  amount  Baldi  carried  and 
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the  cost  at  that.  Baldi  undoubt- 
edly would  have  objected  even  in  his 
present  distress  to  ^paying  fifteen  dol- 
lars —  a  week's  wages  —  except  that  it 
was  presented  to  him  as  a  handsome 
*  mark  down' from  fifty.  So  viewed,  he 
gladly  accepted  Signor  Castruccio's 
services  and  followed  his  liberators  to 
the  clerk's  office.  It  was  his  first  ex- 
perience with  the  ancient  English 
practice  of  leg-bail,  and  he  watched 
closely  its  every  step.  The  flour  mer- 
chant took  out  a  fat  envelope  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  clerk  who 
opened  it  and  began  reading  aloud  the 
description  of  the  premises  contained 
in  the  deed  enclosed. 

*  Number  five  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  — th  Street/  and  Baldi's  breath 
came  short.  'Is  that  right,  house  and 
lot  at  number  five  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  — th  Street,  Bronx?' 

Was  it  destiny?  Was  it  that  fateful 
power  which  had  clutched  all  these 
days  at  Baldi's  heart  —  was  he  being 
freed  by  his  beloved  mistress?  *  Ma- 
donna!' he  whispered  excitedly  to  the 
banker,  '  e  proprio  quella.' 

He  was  out!  A  lawyer  would  attend 
to  his  case;  his  fears  ceased.  But 
he  was  in  a  very  passion  of  desire;  he 
hurried,  he  ran,  to  his  friend  the 
broker.  And  as  he  ran  he  thought, 


*It  may  be  sold,  it  may  be  sold!'  And 
through  his  passion  piped  tunefully 
the  other  note,  '  Think  how  many  peo- 
ple the  cops  arrest  every  day,  every 
single  day  —  and  fifty  dollars  a  day  — 
and  no  reduction.' 

The  broker  was  in;  of  course  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  affair,  nothing!  He  was 
always  out  in  the  morning,  but  to-day 
something  had  told  him  to  stay  at 
home.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  where 
the  liar  ended  and  the  artist  began 
with  him,  so  natural  and  plausible  was 
he  in  his  fabrications. 

He  advised  his  friend  against  buy- 
ing, but  of  course  Baldi  was  not  to  be 
swerved;  the  contract  must  be  signed 
this  very  day. 

The  broker  finally  rose,  a  look  of 
benevolent  concession  on  his  face,  as  if 
he  were  dealing  with  a  child  who  must 
not  be  crossed  too  much.  An  eloquent 
shrug  and  a  portentous  lifting  of  the 
eyebrows  told  Baldi  that  all  opposi- 
tion was  won.  'Se  insisti?  said  the 
broker,  *I  certainly  must  not  stand  in 
your  way.' 

When  the  sun  went  down  on  that 
eventful  day,  Marco  Baldi  went  to  bed 
with  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
No.  549 — th  Street  carefully  hidden 
in  the  mattress  upon  which  he  passed 
the  happiest  night  of  his  life. 


QUAI  D'ORSAY 

A  PARISIAN  DRY-POINT 

BY   JOSEPH   WARREN    BEACH 

WHAT  children  dance  by  night  in  Paris  gardens? 

Black  water  long  has  slipped  beneath  the  bridges. 

Down  the  wide  alleys  of  the  Tuileries 

Yonder  the  urgent  drummer-boy  has  passed, 

And  the  tall  guardians  of  the  public  walks, 

Inexorable  and  stern,  have  driven  home 

The  lovers  and  solitary  loiterers, 

This  fresh  and  eager  night  of  June.  O  June! 

Thy  chestnuts  and  thy  poplars  and  thy  lindens, 

Thy  broad-leaved  sycamores  with  mottled  boles, 

Thine  ivy  and  thy  tall  aspiring  lilacs 

Have  put  on  all  their  green.   It  is  the  fete 

Of  summer  joy  throughout  the  spacious  city. 

Yet  was  I  not  prepared  for  such  a  vision 

In  midmost  Paris,  near  the  hour  of  midnight. 

Through  the  barred  gateway  of  this  high- walled  garden, 

Discreet  behind  its  proud  hotel,  behold 

A  scene  of  mild  and  summer-golden  radiance 

Such  as  an  airy  child's  heart  might  imagine 

Along  the  floor  of  rosy  summer  clouds 

And  in  the  very  embrace  of  azure  heaven. 

And  truly  't  is  no  paradise  imagined 

But  real  heaven  to  the  troops  of  children 

Who  foot  it  lightly  up  and  down  the  pathways 

Threading  geranium  beds  and  heliotrope 

(There  is  no  wistfulness  in  childish  laughter). 
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For  while  their  happy  little  feet  all  bare 

Deliciously  do  spurn  the  moistened  gravel, 

Or  linger  a  moment  on  the  cooler  greensward, 

And  forward  bound  to  strains  of  hidden  music, 

They  are  no  longer  little  girls  in  Paris, 

But  charioteers  and  mettled  steeds  careering 

Along  the  sunny  arch  of  noonday  heaven. 

Or  now  with  shifting  lights  upon  them  falling 

And  play  of  waving  veils  and  sinuous  motion, 

They  are  transformed  to  elemental  spirits, 

Waters  and  winds  and  planetary  bodies. 

As  when  the  earth,  blocking  the  radiant  sun, 

Shoots  into  space  its  spectral  cone  of  shadow, 

And  the  bright  face  of  the  moon  darkens  and  saddens, 

So  falls  the  dusk  upon  these  fluttering  fleeces  — 

For  but  an  instant  —  and  the  moment  after 

You  see  the  dazzle  of  light  upon  the  ocean, 

Welter  of  green  and  orange  and  blue  and  silver: 

And  ever  the  circling  motion  of  steady  planets 

That  wheel  their  orbits  round  the  suns  that  bore  them, 

Girdled  themselves  with  moons  and  phosphorescence. 

And  yet  these  are  but  little  girls  in  Paris, 

In  midmost  Paris,  near  the  hour  of  midnight. 

What  little  girls?  and  whence?  —  a  throng  of  questions  — 

And  whither  from  this  garden  to  emerge, 

From  this  enchantment  into  disenchantment? 

Whose  children?    For  she  cannot  be  their  mother 

Who  guides  their  motions  in  her  foreign  speech, 

Her  brisk  and  uncaressing  English  tongue, 

Nor  he  the  father  who,  in  shrill  Parisian, 

Commands  the  shift  of  lights  upon  the  dancing, 

And  from  his  balcony  surveys  the  stage, 

Reckoning  up  perchance  his  future  profits. 

From  many  firesides  have  they  been  gathered, 

From  hearths  whereon  the  fire  is  extinguished, 
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Or  hearths  whereon  no  fire  was  ever  lighted. 
How  many  griefs  and  shames  lurk  in  the  shadow 
For  every  sparkle  of  laughter  in  the  light! 

Our  questions  rest  unanswered.  Backward  peering, 

Merciful  darkness  greets  us,  and  pitiful  darkness 

Forward,  as  this  illumined  garden  stands 

Rounded  with  dusky  Paris,  and  as  life 

Upon  our  short-lived  planet  sparkles  and  glows 

Among  the  soundless  glooms  of  eternity. 

Only  this  night  of  June  we  hear  the  voices 

And  the  fresh  laughter  of  the  witless  children 

Lost  in  the  joy  of  motion  and  sensation, 

And  among  all  the  riddles,  this  is  certain, 

That  children  dance  to-night  in  Paris  gardens. 


CREDO  QUIA  POSSIBILE 


BY   HENRY   DWIGHT   SEDGWICK 


THERE  is  something  almost  unfilial 
in  the  stolid  indifference  with  which 
we  pass  by  old  Christian  dogmas. 
Earnest  generations  thought,  prayed, 
yearned,  over  their  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  life,  and  fashioned  dog- 
mas which  they  believed  would  light 
the  steps  of  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  to  endless  genera- 
tions, yet  we  scarce  look  to  see  what 
these  dogmas  may  mean.  Creeds  of  a 
thousand  years  are  no  more  heeded 
than  old  letters  garnered  in  the  garret; 
yet  it  may  happen  that  among  those 
old  yellowing  sheets,  franked  and  seal- 


ed, are  love-letters  which,  however  dull 
and  childish  they  may  seem  to  the 
fancy-free,  rekindle  old  fires  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  loved  and 
lost,  or  loved  in  vain. 

The  dogma-makers  lived  on  our 
earth,  they  had  faculties  like  ours,  they 
loved  and  suffered,  they  were  amazed 
and  confounded;  they,  too,  tried  to  dis- 
cover a  formula  that  should  prove  the 
key  to  the  mystery  of  life.  The  same 
mystery  that  confronted  them  con- 
fronts us  still.  To  some  men  those  old 
dogmas  brought  peace,  self-mastery, 
power;  why  may  we  not  linger  a  little 
to  examine  them? 

We  are  not  free  to  use  dogmas  that 
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postulate  facts  inconsistent  with  the 
discoveries  of  science;  but  science  and 
religion  have  different  duties.  Science 
seeks  a  formula  that  shall  square  with 
human  experience  and  satisfy  the  rea- 
son; religion  seeks  a  formula  that  shall 
minister  to  what  in  our  ignorance  we 
call  the  soul's  needs  and  quicken  the 
emotions.  May  we  not  find  in  the  old 
dogmas  something  not  forbidden  by 
science  that  may  still  minister  to  the 
soul's  needs? 

The  Christian  creed  says,  Credo  in 
Spiritum  Sanctum.  Is  there  nothing  in 
human  experience  to  justify  this  dog- 
ma? At  one  time  in  the  Middle  Ages 
there  was  a  sect  of  men  who  came  under 
the  potent  influence  of  this  aspect  of 
the  Godhead.  They  believed  that  to 
each  Person  of  the  Trinity  was  allotted 
his  period  of  divine  dominion.  God  the 
Father  had  had  his  reign,  God  the  Son 
was  still  reigning.  Both  reigns  had  had 
their  special  characters,  but  neither 
had  been  wholly  adequate  to  the  soul's 
needs,  therefore  there  was  ground  for 
hope  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  soon 
begin  to  reign,  and  that  the  season 
of  children,  of  lilies,  of  good  men  tri- 
umphant, was  at  hand.  Were  not  Abate 
Gioacchino  del  Fiore  and  his  disciples 
right,  in  thinking  that  the  hope  of 
good  tidings  for  the  soul  lay  in  wor- 
ship of  the  Holy  Spirit?  The  concep- 
tion of  God  the  Creator  has  its  diffi- 
culties. The  Beginning  is  the  deep, 
permanent  mystery;  and  the  creation 
of  a  world  in  which  pain  and  suffering 
mark  every  individual  life,  renders  the 
claims  of  a  Creator  to  man's  gratitude 
very  questionable.  Also  the  idea  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  God  is  very  diffi- 
cult. But  when  we  turn  toward  the 
third  Person,  to  that  aspect  of  Deity 
which  has  never  yielded  to  man's  an- 
thropomorphic needs,  which  at  best 
has  been  represented  by  a  dove,  a 
bringer  of  peace,  do  we  not  discern 
more  light? 


u 


We  look  through  the  telescope  at 
night  and  see  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  suns,  glorious  in  the  surround- 
ing dark.  Their  majesty  inspires  us 
with  mingled  feelings:  fear  before  the 
vast  unknown,  reverence  before  the 
very  great,  exaltation  at  being  a  part 
of  this  mighty  whole.  But  what,  in 
the  end,  do  we  take  away  except  be- 
wilderment at  the  eternal  commotion 
of  the  heavens,  at  the  fiery  progress  of 
the  stars  and  their  restless  whirling? 
There  is  no  peace  in  the  empyrean; 
there  is  turmoil,  effort,  energy.  Do  we 
perceive  there  the  presence  of  God  the 
Father  or  God  the  Son?  Yet  if  there 
is  a  Divine  Spirit,  how  fit  a  working- 
place  is  this  majestic  universe  for  its 
incessant  toil. 

We  look  through  the  microscope; 
physicists,  chemists,  biologists,  pry  in- 
to the  inner  recesses  of  matter,  only 
to  find  energy  —  energy  heaving,  toss- 
ing, turbulent,  imprisoned,  perhaps,  or 
bound  to  other  energy,  but  every- 
where, in  the  egg,  in  spermatozoa,  in 
the  minutest  particles  of  matter,  ani- 
mal, vegetable  or  inorganic,  restless 
energy,  eternal  effort.  If  we  turn  to  the 
history  of  past  life  upon  our  globe, 
what  do  we  find  but  records  of  energy, 
whether  physical,  chemical,  or  of  that 
seemingly  peculiar  form  which  marks 
living  organisms,  everywhere  energy 
leaving  its  trace  in  innumerable  forms. 
In  this  history  of  life,  according  to  our 
human  standards,  there  has  been  a 
long  procession,  in  which  the  principle 
of  organic  life,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  vegetable  existence,  has  advanced 
through  manifold  forms,  upward,  up- 
ward, in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  in  the 
air,  on  land,  by  devious  routes  and 
strange  passages,  up,  up,  to  the  fish, 
to  the  bird,  to  four-footed  beasts,  and 
finally  to  man.  Gradually,  steadily, 
those  mysterious  forces  which  deter- 
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mine  the  nature  of  things,  have  been 
shaping  gases  and  solids,  crystals, 
drops  of  water,  the  pistil  and  stamens 
of  the  plant,  the  heart,  lungs,  eye, 
hand,  and  brain  of  man.  In  all  organic 
life  there  are  cells  in  restless  energy; 
cells  piled  on  cells,  cells  in  many  kinds 
of  combination,  all  taking  shape  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  some  strenuous, 
persistent,  experimenting  force.  The 
cells  of  the  clover  arrange  themselves 
to  fashion  the  flower  which  shall  se- 
crete honey,  the  cells  of  the  bee  to 
create  an  insect  which  shall  gather  it, 
the  cells  of  the  man  to  form  a  creature 
with  an  appetite  for  that  honey  and 
also  with  a  yearning  to  find  something 
divine  in  the  universe.  Everywhere 
that  man  can  peer  he  finds  energy 
intent  upon  changing  all  that  is  into 
new  forms.  This  process,  different  as  it 
looks  in  the  very  large  and  in  the  very 
small,  in  distant  stars,  in  the  tides  of 
ocean,  in  the  flora,  in  sea  creatures 
or  in  mammals,  seems  to  be  one  and 
the  same,  proceeding  through  myriad 
forms  of  activity,  always  seeking  to 
effect  a  change. 

If  this  seeming  is  true,  if  all  our 
world,  all  our  universe,  is  the  work- 
room, or  playground  it  may  be,  for 
the  same  energy,  may  we  not  judge  it, 
must  we  not  judge  it,  by  the  only  part 
of  the  pattern  that  is  open  to  our  judg- 
ment, by  human  life  within  our  experi- 
ence? How  can  corporeal  creatures  like 
ourselves,  busily  at  work  turning  food 
into  living  tissue,  entertain  but  the 
most  remote  understanding  of  ele- 
mentary gases?  What  do  we  know  of 
the  ambitions,  the  enthusiasms,  the 
discouragement,  of  coral  insects?  All 
things  that  are,  seem  to  be  made  of  the 
same  elements  which,  by  their  physico- 
chemical  energy  after  infinite  experi- 
ments, have  given  to  the  human  brain 
consciousness;  but  we,  who  are  the 
products  of  happier  combinations,  can- 
not understand  these  same  potential 


energies  compounded  in  lower  forms. 
We  must  judge  the  whole  process  by 
ourselves,  by  man.  This  is  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  Greek  saying,  Know 
thyself.  If  we  know  ourselves,  we  shall 
know  all. 

If,  then,  this  universal  process,  when 
we  see  it  at  work  in  the  only  matters 
intelligible  to  us,  in  ourselves,  seems  to 
be  an  effort  to  rise,  to  attain  the  better, 
to  bring  the  nobler  to  birth,  —  seems 
to  be  a  struggle  to  renounce  the  lower 
and  mount  to  a  higher  plane,  —  must 
we  not  suppose  that  the  laborious  ener- 
gies at  work  throughout  the  universe 
are  stirring  to  do  the  same?  Let  us  look 
at  bits  of  the  pattern  that  we  may 
perceive  what  is  the  design.  Take  a 
mother  whose  life  is  in  her  son's  life, 
whose  thoughts  are  all  of  him,  whose 
hopes  are  his,  who  dotes  upon  his  hap- 
piness; bid  her  choose  for  him  between 
a  higher  life  linked  with  pain  and  sor- 
row, and  a  lower  life  loaded  with  plea- 
sures and  worldly  success,  and  will  she 
hesitate?  The  upward  energy  that 
works  through  all  her  being  will  not 
let  her  choose  a  lower  plane  for  her 
son. 

Fatti  non  foste  a  viver  come  bruti. 
Ma  per  seguir  virtute  e  conoscenza. 

Take  the  son  of  such  a  mother  at 
a  time  when,  young  blood  flowing 
through  his  veins,  he  has  fallen  in  love. 
The  law  of  all  organic  nature  is,  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply.  The  tree  bears 
fruit,  the  vines  bring  forth  grapes,  the 
herring  spawns,  the  lioness  bears  her 
cubs;  all  creatures  obey  the  great  com- 
mand, all  hand  on  the  miraculous 
torch  of  life.  But  the  young  lover  sees 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  things :  — 

I  struggle  towards  the  light;  and  ye 

Once  long'd-for  storms  of  love! 
If  with  the  light  ye  cannot  be, 
I  bear  that  ye  remove. 

He  hears  the  pulsing  reverberations  of 
the  animal  command;  and  he  hears  also 
commands  less  audible,  yet  to  his  soul 
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still  more  imperious.  He  must  conse- 
crate himself  to  the  highest,  he  must, 
even  if  he  is  compelled  to  turn  his  back 
on  all  the  happiness  that  looks  so  fair 
before  him,  the  sweet  blue  eyes,  'the 
soft,  enkerchiefd  hair.'  Here,  in  the 
mother's  heart,  in  the  young  man's 
heart,  where  life  beats  at  its  fastest,  the 
need  of  breaking  free  from  the  lower  is 
most  peremptory.  Such  is  the  pattern 
wrought  by  this  energy  as  it  appears  in 
human  life.  Biologists  call  this  force 
blind,  but  to  the  ignorant  it  seems  to 
see  its  path  'as  birds  their  trackless 
way.' 

in 

What  can  we  infer  of  this  energy 
which  drives  the  stars  headlong,  which 
heaves  the  ocean,  which  pushes  the  sap 
from  branch  to  twig,  and  determines 
the  subtle  movements  in  the  cortex  of 
the  cerebrum,  but  that  it  is  working  to 
change  what  is  into  something  higher? 
All  this  turmoil,  this  commotion  of 
earth  and  heavens,  is  a  discontent,  and 
a  struggle.  May  we  not  here  see,  in 
this  endeavor  to  supplant  the  lower  by 
the  higher,  a  Holy  Spirit  at  work? 

What  the  source  or  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse may  be  lies  beyond  human  guess- 
ing; but  there  seems  to  be  an  impris- 
oned power  struggling  to  detach  itself 
from  base  integuments,  striving  to 
dominate  some  hindering  medium,  as- 
piring to  make  the  universe  anew. 
Matter,  or  whatever  we  call  the  sub- 
stance of  the  phenomena  on  which  our 
consciousness  has  dawned,  however  far 
from  any  apparent  sympathy  with 
man,  however  muddy  its  vesture,  how- 
ever hideous  its  aspect,  is  under  the 
control  of  some  energy,  which  displays 
itself  in  heat,  light,  motion,  thought, 
and  love.  Even  if  the  proper  dogmatic 
adjective  for  this  energy  is  physico- 
chemical,  may  not  the  adjective  divine 
be  appropriate  also?  What  limit  can 
human  foresight  assign  to  its  achieve- 


ments? And  as  we  watch  this  energy 
at  work  in  what  seems  to  us  our  best 
and  noblest,  may  we  not  infer  that  love 
is  the  medium  in  which  this  upward 
impulse  finds  the  least  impediment,  the 
least  hindrance  to  its  free  motions;  or, 
differently  put,  that  love  is  the  highest 
expression  of  the  universal  force  which, 
everywhere  and  without  ceasing,  is 
striving  to  create  a  universe  of  a  higher 
order? 

It  sounds  arrogant  and  foolish  for 
man  to  make  himself  the  measure  of  the 
universe,  to  assert  that  his  thoughts 
and  acts  are  the  fruit  and  crown  of 
things;  but  he  has  no  choice.  He  seeks 
everywhere,  and  finds  nothing  that  he 
can  call  higher  or  nobler  than  the  ex- 
pression of  this  energy  in  good  men. 
And  there  can  be  no  more  solemn  or 
admonishing  sanction  for  high  endea- 
vor than  the  knowledge  that  we  are  the 
standard-bearers  of  the  divine  spirit. 
It  is  ennobling  to  think  that  if  we 
advance  our  standards,  the  divine  ad- 
vances; if  we  fall  back,  by  so  much 
the  divine  loses  in  the  battle;  that  the 
divine  energy  manifesting  itself  in  us 
is  one  with  the  energy  that  whirls  the 
stolid  worlds. 

Is  not  this  the  Holy  Spirit  that  Abate 
Gioacchino  dimly  apprehended?  Is 
not  this  the  force  that  dawned,  as  in  a 
dream,  upon  the  consciousness  of  those 
mystics  who  have  felt  a  conviction 
that  they  were  face  to  face  with  God? 
By  some  favoring  juncture  of  circum- 
stances these  holy  men  suddenly  be- 
came sensitive  to  the  meaning  of  the 
cosmic  process,  and  their  souls  cried 
out,  Lo,  God  is  here!  Is  not  that  which 
we  call  prayer  the  unconscious  bending 
ourselves  to  act  in  concord  with  this 
universal  energy,  as  heliotropic  plants 
turn  to  the  light?  This  potential  ele- 
ment in  the  stuff  that  composes  our 
universe  has  been  able  to  evolve  a 
lover's  abnegation,  a  mother's  devo- 
tion, it  has  created  the  imagination  of 
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a  Shakespeare,  it  moves  to  music,  and 
clothes  itself  in  light;  surely  it  is  divine. 
Would  it  be  higher  or  holier  if  we  could 
hear  the  rush  of  Cherubim  or  see  the 
gleam  upon  a  Seraph's  wings? 

Man  cannot  hope,  within  his  narrow 
compass  of  sense,  to  feel  the  fullness  of 
the  divine  spirit.  He  cannot  open  his 
soul  wide  enough  to  comprehend  what 
this  universal  endeavor  is,  seemingly 
infinite  in  extent,  infinite  in  patience, 
infinite  in  perseverance.  But  if  of  the 
divine  we  demand  heroism  in  the  face 
of  danger,  has  there  not  been,  even  in 
the  contracted  limits  of  human  his- 
tory, heroism  sufficient?  If  of  the  di- 
vine we  demand  suffering,  we  have  but 
to  let  our  thoughts  rest  for  an  instant 
upon  the  long  ages  of  animal  life  upon 
this  globe,  one  long  track  of  blood,  in 
order  to  shudder  at  the  cruelty  en- 
dured. 

Is  not  this  struggle  of  the  higher 
against  the  lower,  whether  under  the 
waters  of  ocean,  in  pre-glacial  jungles, 
or  in  our  own  hearts,  as  wonderful  and 
splendid  as  the  conflict  of  Michael  and 
the  host  of  heaven  against  the  rebel- 
lious angels?  Surely,  yes. 

Suppose  that  man  is  the  highest  life 


in  all  the  universe,  suppose  that  his 
race  and  all  animal  life  is  doomed  to 
destruction  as  our  planet  cools  off,  is 
it  not  better  to  have  endeavored  and 
suffered  than  never  to  have  endea- 
vored at  all?  Possibly,  somewhere,  a 
memory  may  live  of  how  the  human 
race  rose  from  bestiality  and  lust,  to 
devotion  to  beauty,  truth,  and  love. 
But  even  if  no  memory  of  man  shall 
continue  after  he  has  perished,  still, 
throughout  the  universe,  the  restless 
energy  that  animated  him  will  con- 
tinue undaunted,  making  its  experi- 
ments, striving  to  change  that  which  is 
into  that  which,  according  to  our  hu- 
man judgment,  shall  be  better.  Is  not 
this  a  Divine  Spirit,  whether  it  works 
through  visible,  tangible,  ponderable 
things,  or  through  spiritual  essences; 
whether  it  be  an  archangel  or  physico- 
chemical  activity  that  has  created  the 
soul  of  man? 

Is  not  this  the  aspect  of  the  Trinity 
that  must,  as  the  disciples  of  Joachim 
believed,  outlive  the  other  aspects,  and 
do  most  to  satisfy  the  yearning  de- 
sire of  man  to  find  something  holy  in 
the  universe?  May  we  not  all  repeat: 
Credo  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  ? 
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ALL  the  way  from  Cherbourg,  the 
three  had,  in  their  after-lunch  corner, 
emitted  more  talk  than  smoke.  By  the 
time  they  were  nearing  New  York,  they 
had  reknit  old  friendships  and  had  ar- 
rived at  a  fair  notion  of  each  other's 
way  of  looking  at  the  world.  It  was  at 
their  final  foregathering  in  the  smok- 
ing-room, the  last  day  out,  that  Bur- 
gherson  remarked  to  Gray,  — 

'  You  '11  hardly  know  your  own  coun- 
try, after  living  abroad  twenty  years.' 

'Oh,'  said  Gray,  'I've  tried  to  keep 
myself  posted.  You  must  n't  think 
that  you've  grown  and  changed  "un- 
beknownst." Even  in  Madrid  we  are 
pretty  familiar  with  the  way  lower  New 
York  looks  to-day.  The  camera  and  the 
illustrated  papers  don't  let  one  fall  far 
behind  the  times.  If  I  give  any  little 
gasps  of  surprise  as  we  approach  the 
Battery,  it  will  be  out  of  a  polite  regard 
for  your  expectations,  not  because  I 
shall  be  seeing  so  much  that  is  start- 
lingly  novel  to  me.' 

'But,  my  dear  fellow,'  protested 
Burgherson,  *  it 's  not  that  kind  of  thing 
I  mean  at  all.  What  I  had  in  mind 
was  that  you  will  find  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people,  the  trend  of  public 
sentiment,  entirely  different  from  what 
you  knew  when  you  went  away  in 
1892.' 

'Have  you  changed  all  that?'  asked 
Gray  lightly. 

'Yes,'  broke  in  Erskine,  'and  the 
more  we  have  changed  it,  the  more  it 
has  remained  the  same  thing.' 

'Don't  you  believe  it,'  warned  Bur- 
gherson. 'We  have  done  much  more 


than  alter  in  externals  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  Our  whole  national  con- 
sciousness has  been  transformed.  We 
have  acquired  skyscrapers,  to  be  sure, 
and  subways  and  parks  and  all  that, 
but  the  great  thing  is  that  we  have 
acquired  a  new  soul.  That 's  something 
the  camera  can't  tell  you  anything 
about/ 

'Very  true,'  said  Gray,  'yet  you 
know  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  an  occasional  fellow  country- 
man in  Europe.  He  usually  brings  his 
new  soul  along  with  him.' 

'Yes,'  observed  Erskine,  'I  saw  more 
than  one  of  him  this  summer  making 
an  indecent  exposure  of  his  soul.' 

'No  one  man  can  exhibit  to  you  the 
soul  I  am  speaking  of,'  cried  Burgher- 
son.  'It  is  a  collective  thing.  The 
change  that  Gray,  here,  will  find  is  one 
in  the  air  that  we  all  breathe,  in  that 
attitude  of  tout  le  monde  which  is  more 
significant,  if  not  wiser,  than  that  of 
any  single  man  or  group  of  men.' 

'Examples,  please,'  said  Erskine 
dryly. 

'Why,'  rejoined  Burgherson,  'you 
know  them  well  enough.  Take  the  new 
view  of  corporations  that  has  come  in 
like  a  flood.  Consider  the  way  in  which 
the  community  now  looks  upon  wealth. 
We  have  a  common  point  of  view  in  all 
these  matters  entirely  changed  from 
what  it  was  a  generation  ago.' 

'  I  asked  for  bread,  and  you  gave  me 
a  stone,'  interposed  Erskine.  'I  asked 
for  examples  and  you  gave  me  abstrac- 
tions. Do  come  down  to  the  concrete, 
if  you  can.  Put  the  thing  personally, 
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so  that  Gray  will  know  what  you  are 
driving  at.' 

*  I  will,'  said  Burgherson.  *  It  was  his 
father,  was  n't  it,  who  built  the  Bay  to 
Forest  railroad?  Gray  has  told  us  how 
the  people  of  the  region  could  n't  do 
enough  for  his  father.    They  praised 
him  and  feted  him  and  gave  him  the 
freedom  of  their  cities  and  made  him 
presents.     That   was   scarcely   thirty 
years  since.   Well,  where  can  you  find 
anything    like    that   attitude   to-day 
manifested  toward  a  railway  promoter 
or  manager?   It  is  dead  and  gone.   If 
Carlyle  were  alive,  he  would  n't  need 
to  utter  vociferous  laments  over  the 
monuments  erected  to  railroad  kings 
like  Hudson.' 

*  That's  true,'  said  Erskine,  'what 
they  want  to  erect  now  is  a  gallows.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say,'  inquired  Gray, 
laughing,  *  that  if  I  went  to  the  scene  of 
my  father's  triumphs,  they  would  want 
to  hang  me?' 

'Oh,  no,'  replied  Erskine,  'you  are 
not  the  original  malefactor.  All  that 
Burgherson  and  his  kind  would  wish  to 
do  to  the  second  generation  is  to  take 
away  their  property.' 

'But  the  Constitution  still  forbids 
confiscation,  does  n't  it?' 

'Tax,  the  wise  it  call.  Of  course,' 
went  on  Erskine,  'they  won't  strip  you 
of  everything.  You  can  fight  them  off 
during  your  lifetime,  but  I  don't  know 
what  Burgherson  will  tell  you  is  likely 
to  happen  to  your  son.' 

'He  will  have  to  do  some  useful 
work,'  said  Burgherson  warmly,  'be  a 
genuine  producer  and  of  actual  value 
to  society,  or  else  society,  instead  of 
letting  him  clip  coupons,  will  clip  his 
wings  for  him.  Seriously,  my  dear 
Gray,  I  'm  not  such  a  desperate  radical 
as  Erskine  is  pleased  to  make  me  out, 
but  I  see  what  I  see.  When  the  whole 
world  has  had  the  new  element  in- 
jected into  its  blood  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  United  States  can  stand 


apart,  immune.  We,  too,  are  in  for 
mighty  changes.  They  are  already 
upon  us,  in  fact.' 

' Musical  musical  as  Gray's  Span- 
iards say,'  exclaimed  Erskine.  'Again 
I  ask  for  particulars.  I  know  that  the 
miserable  details  are  anguish  to  fel- 
lows like  Burgherson,  but,  really,  we 
can't  get  on  without  them.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  Gray's  boy.  Being  his 
father's  son,  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  he  has  great  talent  and  boundless 
energy.  Oh,  don't  mention  it!  I  don't 
know  the  young  rascal,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  I  am  willing  to  as- 
sume that  his  little  finger  is  thicker 
than  his  father's  loins.  And  what  I 
want  you  to  tell  me,  Burgherson,  is 
exactly  what  has  happened  since  his 
grandfather's  day,  to  prevent  his  abil- 
ity and  ambition  from  having  room 
and  verge  enough  in  the  United  States.' 

'I  said  nothing,'  answered  Burgher- 
son, 'to  imply  that  any  man  is  ham- 
pered in  the  vigorous  use  of  his  powers, 
whatever  they  may  be.  All  I  contend 
for  is  that  the  common  stock  is  now  the 
first  consideration,  and  the  personal 
achievement,  with  the  personal  reward 
that  goes  with  it,  of  less  account.  If  it 
follows  from  this  that  the  career  is  not 
so  open  to  talent  as  it  once  was,  then 
so  be  it.  We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  pro- 
cess going  on  before  our  eyes,  the  indi- 
vidual withering  and  the  community 
becoming  more  and  more.' 

'That  sounds  very  modern,'  said 
Erskine,  'but  you  will  admit  that  it 
dates  back  to  that  exceedingly  anti- 
quated and  objectionable  person,  Early 
Victoria.' 

'What  I  admit,'  rejoined  Burgher- 
son, 'is  that  there  were,  of  course, 
Socialists  before  Socialism.  But  what  I 
want  you  to  admit  is  that  the  times 
have  so  changed  that  the  individual  can 
no  longer  run  riot.  Come  now,  give 
us  your  views  about  the  whole  matter. 
Do  it  as  the  last  of  the  individualists.' 
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'Oh,  don't  for  goodness*  sake,  call 
me  anything  so  archaic  as  that,'  pro- 
tested Erskine.  *  I  like  to  think  of  my- 
self simply  as  a  realist.' 

'By  that,'  said  Burgherson,  'I  sup- 
pose you  mean  that  you  keep  a  keen 
eye  on  the  actual  fact.  Very  well,  go 
ahead  upon  that  basis.  Tell  us  what 
you  think  of  the  present  outlook  for 
high  individual  endowment  and  great 
personal  energy  as  compared  with  their 
opportunities  forty  years  ago/ 

'I  am  afraid/  said  Erskine,  'that  I 
should  only  bore  you  —  or  else  make 
you  angry.  However — ' 

'Let  me  add  my  pleadings,'  inter- 
posed Gray.  'Here  I  am  returning  to 
my  own,  my  native  land,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  my  heart  ought  to  be 
burning  with  joy  or  fear.  Enlighten 
me.' 

'I  doubt  if  I  can  do  anything  for 
you,'  said  Erskine.  '  You  and  I  are  too 
old.  But  there  is  your  Wunderkind  to 
think  of,  and  you  might  pass  on  to  him 
what  I  say  to  you.  Well,  then,  let  us 
suppose,  to  begin  with,  that  the  mirac- 
ulous son  of  a  commonplace  father 
wants  to  fling  himself  into  public  life. 
Is  there  anything  in  all  this  stuff  that 
Burgherson  has  been  getting  off  his 
chest  to  show  that  the  very  highest 
political  power  is  less  within  reach  of 
the  political  genius  to-day  than  it  was 
in  our  fathers'  time?  The  pieces  on  the 
board  have  changed,  I  admit,  but  the 
game  is  what  it  always  was,  and  the 
skillful  player  can  win  as  before.  I 
^rant  you  that  nowadays  the  born  po- 
litical manager  has  to  adopt  new  meth- 
ods. He  now  studies  how  to  deal  with 
masses  rather  than  units.  You  remem- 
ber, Gray,  your  father's  friend,  Blaine. 
He  was  an  adroit  politician,  in  his  day, 
but  he  worked,  as  it  were,  on  the  atomic 
theory.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  could 
detach  here  and  there  an  individual 
voter  from  the  ranks  of  his  opponents. 
Much  was  made  in  1884  of  the  occa- 


sional 'Blaine  Irishman'  —  a  sort  of 
unnatural  monster.  Well,  we  have 
lived  to  see  a  successor  of  Blaine  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Republican  party  who 
reached  out  and  annexed  Irish  Dem- 
ocrats by  the  thousand,  who  got  the 
support  of  not  merely  a  stray  priest  or 
two  but  of  nearly  the  whole  Catholic 
hierarchy,  and  who  stretched  forth  his 
hand  and  captured  the  Hebrew  vote  in 
huge  blocks.  That  consummate  polit- 
ical talent  did  n't  find  himself  ham- 
pered by  the  new  conditions,  did  he?' 

'No,'  answered  Burgherson,  'but  he 
confirmed  what  I  say  about  the  vast 
popular  movements  of  the  day  being 
the  things  that  make  the  biggest  polit- 
ical leader  look  puny.  Roosevelt  knew 
how  to  swim  with  the  tide.' 

'Yes,'  went  on  Erskine,  'but  he 
made  a  big  suction  where  he  was  swim- 
ming. The  flotsam  felt  it!  It  is  not  im- 
possible to  appear  to  be  merely  going 
with  the  people  when  you  are  really 
making  them  follow  you.  Don't  forget 
what  Emerson  said  about  the  man  of 
native  force  being  able  to  bend  the  old- 
est and  mouldiest  conventions  to  his 
will.  So  he  can  the  newest  and  most 
dewy  reform  contrivances.  I  sometimes 
smile  to  think  how  all  those  new- 
fangled popular  elections  and  direct 
primaries  and  solemn  consultations  of 
the  people's  will  at  every  turn  may  be 
but  so  many  tools  in  the  hands  of  great 
political  manipulators.  If  I  were  a 
boss  I  should  chuckle  over  them  as  de- 
vices at  once  to  solidify  my  power  and 
to  give  it  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of 
holy  authority.' 

'Ah,'  objected  Gray,  'but  it  must  be 
a  ticklish  thing  to  profess  to  be  guided 
in  all  things  by  the  people,  and  yet  to 
shut  out  the  crowd  long  enough  to  do 
your  own  thinking  and  planning.' 

'Not  at  all,'  rejoined  Erskine,  'if 
you  only  shut  out  the  crowd  in  the 
name  of  service  to  the  crowd !  I  seem 
to  recall  that  our  latest  President  used 
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to  assure  the  people  that  he  would 
want  them  all  at  the  White  House,  yet 
they  say  that  he  keeps  himself  very 
close  to  his  job,  and  will  see  only  those 
who  he  thinks  will  help  him  to  get  on 
with  it.' 

4  Well,  I  must  say/  remarked  Burgh- 
erson,  *  that  I  don't  see  anything  very 
admirable  in  that.' 

'Not  at  all  admirable,'  said  Erskine, 
'to  have  given  the  impression  that  he 
could  do  his  work  in  the  midst  of  a 
mob,  but  highly  admirable  to  ignore 
what  he  had  said  in  order  to  wreak 
himself  upon  the  thing  to  be  done.  But 
all  this  is  not  to  the  point.  What  I  was 
arguing  was  that  your  surging  masses 
could  be  handled  as  easily  by  the  man 
with  a  gift  for  it  as  can  your  separate 
individuals  and  your  smaller  groups. 
If  you  accustom  yourself  to  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  million,  your  problem 
works  out  as  readily  as  if  you  were  fig- 
uring with  hundreds.  Human  nature 
remains  human  nature  even  among  the 
Brobdingnags.' 

'You  talk  as  if  you  had  been  among 
them,'  said  Gray,  'for,  like  Gulliver 
after  he  had  got  back,  everything  looks 
small  to  you.  But  I  will  concede  you 
the  politics  of  it,  if  you  like.  I  doubt 
if  any  son  of  mine  could  be  so  little 
true  to  type  as  to  be  able  to  get  on 
in  public  life  under  any  conceivable 
conditions.  Business  is  another  affair, 
however.  And  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  honestly  what  you  think  of  Burgh- 
erson's  views  on  that  subject.  Is  it  the 
fact  that  the  old  chances  are  gone  for- 
ever? Some  of  my  father's  old  friends 
have  written  me  occasionally  about 
this  in  the  most  dejected  way.  No 
more  big  fortunes  to  be  hewed  out; 
hampering  laws;  an  air  of  general 
suspicion  and  jealousy  of  great  wealth; 
attacks  on  property  rights;  the  powers 
of  corporations  sheared  away  —  and 
so  on.  What  about  all  that?' 

'You  said  old  friends,'  replied  Er- 


skine, 'and  I  can  well  believe  you. 
That  is  the  way  the  men  of  seventy 
talk.  They  recall  the  "  glorious  days  " 
of  your  father,  when  railroad  presi- 
dents, as  I  have  heard  one  of  them 
say,  had  no  law  of  either  State  or  Na- 
tion to  bother  them,  and  could  be  both 
the  law  and  the  profits  unto  them- 
selves; and  because  that  special  kind 
of  opportunity  has  passed,  these  men, 
of  lowered  vitality  and  narrowed  out- 
look, think  that  there  will  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale.  But  you  don't  hear  the 
men  in  big  business  who  are  under 
forty  talk  that  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  not  talking  very  much 
at  all,  but  they  are  thinking  hard, 
keeping  their  eyes  open,  and  their  wits 
about  them,  and  are,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  just  as  hopeful  of  large  achieve- 
ment, with  its  fitting  reward,  as  were 
their  fathers  before  them.' 

'If  they  are,'  protested  Burgherson, 
'they  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
However  it  may  be  with  politics,  and, 
mark  you,  I  do  not  give  in  even  there 
so  weakly  as  Gray  did,  the  spirit  of  a 
new  life  has  been  breathed  over  busi- 
ness. The  old  greed  and  selfishness  and 
extortion  and  preying  upon  the  needs 
of  the  feebler,  and  exploitation  of  the 
common  resources,  and  monopolistic 
practices,  have  gone  for  good.  They  are 
not  even  defended  any  more.  A  new 
civic  conscience  has  been  created  under 
the  ribs  of  death,  and  even  if  a  man 
were  able  to-day  to  coin  money  out  of 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  his  fellows, 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  do  it.  He 
could  not  hold  up  his  head  in  the  com- 
munity. Piling  up  wealth  without  any 
sense  of  social  obligation  or  any  service 
to  humanity  has  become  the  great 
modern  turpitude.' 

'Hold  on!'  cried  Erskine,  'Let  us 
stick  to  the  argument.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  what  a  man  is  to  do  with  his 
money  after  he  has  made  it.  He  may 
give  half  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor  and 
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found  theological  seminaries  at  will,  for 
all  I  care.  What  we  were  discussing  is 
the  question  whether  the  skillful  man 
of  affairs  can  accumulate  a  fortune  to- 
day and  to-morrow  as  easily  as  the 
trick  was  turned  yesterday.  It  comes 
down  to  this:  given  a  brain  applied  to 
business,  will  not  the  superior  brain 
prove  really  superior?  To  deny  it  is  to 
deny  the  survival  of  ability.  And  abil- 
ity in  large  business  at  present  is  in  no 
way  more  clearly  shown  than  in  adjust- 
ing itself  to  existing  conditions.  Gray's 
father,  in  building  his  railroad,  had  to 
think  only  of  cuts  and  fills  and  tunnels. 
Railroad  managers  of  the  present  find 
their  obstacles  of  a  less  physical  sort 
—  laws,  commissions,  public  opinion. 
But  the  latter  can  be  surmounted  as 
were  the  former;  and  the  new-style 
railway  men  are  learning  how  to  do  it. 
The  great  thing  is  command  of  the 
material  with  which  you  have  to  work. 
It  is  of  one  kind  for  one  generation  and 
another  for  another,  but  the  really  able 
man  in  either  knows  how  to  get  along. 
Never  fear  that  the  world  will  cease  to 
be  organized  with  the  better  brain  on 
top.  And  if  Burgherson  is  so  sure  of 
all  the  new  spirit  having  come  in,  he 
must  n't  suppose  that  the  astute  and 
attentive  minds  in  the  great  business 
are  not  as  fully  aware  of  it.  They  know 
that  they  must  reckon  with  it  and 
make  their  plans  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  it;  and  that  is  exactly 
what  they  have  been  doing.  The  new 
civic  conscience?  Bless  your  simple 
heart !  They  understand  all  about  that. 
They  are  already  capitalizing  it! 
Have  n't  you  noticed  that  the  cleverer 
among  them  are  now  talking  nothing 
but  full  publicity  for  all  corporations? 
Why,  they  fairly  pine  for  it,  Burgher- 
son,  and  you  must  not  deceive  yourself 
into  thinking  that  they  do  not  know 
precisely  what  profit  they  are  going  to 
get  out  of  it.  Your  devotion  to  the 


service  of  society  does  not  exceed  theirs 
a  whit.  It  is  almost  laughable  to  note 
how  the  current  shibboleths  are  being 
caught  up  and  put  into  financial  pro- 
spectuses and  annual  reports.  The 
thing  gets  even  into  names.  One  of  the 
snuggest  little  monopolies  I  know  calls 
itself  the  Public  Service  Corporation. 
You  think  this  impudence?  No,  it  is 
only  art,  though  not  very  magnificent. 
Have  n't  you  seen  more  than  one  Peo- 
ple's Bank,  or  Mutual  Trust  Com- 
pany? They  are  merely  trifling  signs 
of  the  thing  I  mean  —  the  infinite 
adaptability  of  a  genius  for  business  to 
changed  conditions.  You  can't  get 
away  from  it.  The  clearest  head  and 
strongest  wills  of  any  generation  sim- 
ply will  be  the  clearest  and  strongest. 
When  you  concede  that,  you  concede 
that  they  will  outstrip  the  men  who 
are  muddled  and  uncertain.  None  of 
your  changes  or  artifices  can  prevent 
power  from  cleaving  to  him  who  power 
exerts.  If  that  is  obsolete  individual- 
ism, make  the  most  of  it.  It  will  cer- 
tainly make  the  most  of  you* 

'Your  doctrine,'  said  Gray,  'is  more 
hard  than  comforting.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  good  news  for  my  son  or 
not/ 

'You  remind  me/  said  Erskine  with 
a  smile,  '  of  old  Thomas  Fuller  poring 
over  the  genealogies  of  the  Hebrew 
kings,  and  discovering  that  a  bad 
father  might  have  a  good  son,  which, 
he  said,  is  good  news  for  my  son.  But  I 
suspect  that  we'll  have  to  leave  that 
youth  of  yours  to  open  his  own  oyster. 
Nothing  is  more  likely,  however,  than 
that,  when  he  is  an  old  man,  he  will 
look  back  upon  these  decadent  and 
despondent  times  as  a  period  when  it 
was  bliss  to  be-  alive  and  very  heaven 
to  be  young.  But  my  cigar  is  out,  and 
my  Lied  was  aus  long  ago.  So  now  for 
a  last  turn  on  the  deck  and  meet  you  at 
dinner.' 
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IN  view  of  the  lamentable  state  of 
the  American  mercantile  marine  and 
the  probable  early  opening  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  American  legislative  efforts, 
instead  of  fostering  the  growth  of  for- 
eign-going shipping,  are  a  positive  en- 
cumbrance to  it  and  subject  it  to  hard- 
ships such  as  no  maritime  nation  of 
Europe  would  be  guilty  of  imposing 
upon  its  own  merchant  shipping. 

In  certain  directions,  it  is  true,  Amer- 
ican maritime  efforts  have  been  equal 
in  value  to  those  of  any  nation.  A  cruise 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea- 
boards, a  sail  up  a  few  of  the  many 
navigable  rivers,  and  a  call  at  many  of 
the  principal  seaports,  will  soon  con- 
vince the  observer  that  the  lighthouse 
service  of  America  cannot  be  excelled, 
that  the  channels  in  the  navigable 
rivers  lack  for  nothing  in  the  way  of 
dredging  and  buoyage,  and  that  har- 
bor and  port  facilities  provide  a  quick 
dispatch  when  loading  or  discharging 
freight.  Everything  that  assists  navi- 
gation and  the  quick  handling  of  car- 
goes is  guaranteed  to  the  shipping  in- 
dustry, irrespective  of  class  of  vessel 
or  nationality.  A  fair  field  and  no  favor 
is  offered  to  all  who  obey  port  laws  and 
follow  a  legitimate  trade. 

Within  a  very  short  time  America 
will  throw  open  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  world's  shipping.  With  certain 
equitable  modifications  in  favor  of 
American  coastal  vessels,  all  shipping 
will  operate  on  an  equal  footing.  What 
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this  will  mean  to  the  world's  shipping 
industry,  it  is  too  early  to  predict. 
However  we  look  at  it,  it  means  at 
least  progress.  But  progress  for  whom? 
The  early  future,  with  no  uncertain 
voice,  will  speak  for  itself.  Conditions 
for  American  deep-water  ships  must 
alter  rapidly  if  the  boon,  soon  to  be 
conferred  on  the  shipping  world,  is  to 
benefit  ocean-going  vessels  under  the 
American  flag. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  Congress 
prove  once  more  that  America  is  too 
self-centred  and  cannot  see  beyond  the 
horizon  of  her  domestic  trade.  To  al- 
low her  coastal  vessels  to  ply  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  free  of  tolls  seems  in  many 
ways  a  wise  measure.  It  may  mean, 
however,  that  the  coastal  trade  will 
prove  so  profitable  that  capital  will 
fight  shy  of  deep-water  ships.  If  Amer- 
ica's ocean-going  tonnage  is  left  to 
paddle  its  own  canoe  in  view  of  the 
concessions  granted  to  coastal  vessels, 
then  its  plight  will  be  worse  than  be- 
fore. As  matters  stand,  its  many  griev- 
ances and  handicaps  seem  to  attract 
but  little  official  notice,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  coastal  vessels,  already 
protected  by  tariff  laws,  loom  large  on 
the  official  horizon  and  benefit  accord- 
ingly. A  man  used  to  shipping  prob- 
lems is  taken  completely  aback  when 
confronted  with  the  paradoxical  genius 
of  a  people  who  can  build  a  Panama 
Canal,  maintain  a  chain  of  efficient 
ports  in  two  oceans,  discover  a  North 
Pole,  but  who  have  not  the  wit  to  own 
a  fleet  of  ships  employed  exclusively 
in  the  foreign  carrying  trade.  One 
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hardly  knows  where  to  search,  or  where 
to  turn,  for  an  explanation  of  this  in- 
consistency. I  think  myself  that  the 
explanation  lies  in  some  such  whimsi- 
cal freak  of  evolution  as  that  which  the 
eugenists  describe  as  a  *  throw  back.* 

The  dead  speak!  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  dead  hands  of  American  legisla- 
tors who  were  in  power  as  far  back  as 
1792  still  grip  as  in  a  vice  the  ocean 
carrying  trade  of  the  United  States. 
Laws  which  a  century  ago  were  de- 
signed to  compass  the  exclusion  of 
foreign-built  tonnage  from  the  Amer- 
ican registry  are  now  quite  out  of  date 
and  positively  harmful  under  the  ab- 
solutely different  economic  conditions 
of  the  present  day.  These  antiquated 
tonnage  laws  frighten  capital  from  the 
American  merchant  marine,  for  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  investors  fight  shy 
of  an  industry  that  is  heavily  handi- 
capped by  irksome  restrictions  which 
breed  stagnation. 

At  the  British  inquiry  into  the  loss 
of  the  Titanic  Mr.  Ismay,  in  his  evi- 
dence, admitted  that,  in  substance,  the 
Titanic  was  an  American  vessel  flying 
the  British  flag.  The  trust  which  owned 
the  Titanic  —  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company  —  also  owns 
or  controls  a  million  tons  of  shipping  re- 
presented by  five  British  lines  and  two 
American  lines.  What  is  the  object  of 
an  American  trust  managing  its  ships 
under  British  laws?  Economy  in  build- 
ing, running,  and  manning  expenses 
appears  to  be  the  reason.  If  it  is  true, 
as  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  recently 
pointed  out,  that  the  American  makers 
of  iron  and  steel  products  are  taking 
from  the  public  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars a  year  more  than  is  needed  to 
maintain  present  wages  and  pay  a  rea- 
sonable profit  upon  the  capital  invest- 
ed in  the  business,  then  the  leakage  in 
the  economy  of  building  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  and  can  as  easily  be  recti- 
fied. Were  economy  in  building  the 


only  question  at  issue,  we  should  soon 
see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  once  more  fly- 
ing in  foreign  harbors  as  of  old.  But 
obviously  it  is  not  the  only  question. 
Economy  in  the  running  and  manning 
of  ships  represents  a  factor  quite  be- 
yond the  control  of  trusts  or  individ- 
uals. These  expenses  come  directly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
government. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  official  no- 
tice that  the  evolution  of  maritime  law 
must  keep  pace  with  the  evolution  of 
ship-building.  If  the  pace  of  ship-build- 
ing is  forced,  the  pace  of  legal  reform 
must  be  forced.  Types  of  vessels, 
methods  of  propulsion,  dock,  harbor, 
river,  and  canal  facilities,  shipping  prob- 
lems, and  the  volume  of  ocean  traffic, 
have  all  passed  through  many  forms 
of  evolution.  During  the  past  sixty 
years  the  progress  of  maritime  evolu- 
tion has  been  steadily  and  well  main- 
tained. One  need  not  be  much  of  a 
sailor  to  know  that  the  laws  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  hard-case  Yankee 
main-skysail-yarders  cannot  serve  the 
requirements  of  modern  leviathans  and 
toiling  tramps.  The  naval  strategy  of 
1792  will  scarcely  do  for  a  squadron  of 
1914  dreadnoughts,  so  why  should  the 
marine  laws  of  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago  be  allowed  to  hamper  the  move- 
ments, and  stultify  the  growth,  of 
modern  shipping?  Yet  America,  with 
certain  inadequate  modifications,  still 
clings  to  the  tonnage  laws  of  1792,  laws 
which,  obviously,  penalize  American 
ocean  shipping  and  are  in  open  con- 
flict with  modern  business  methods  and 
requirements. 

The  repeal  of  the  enervating  marine 
laws  of  1792  appears  to  be  the  only 
way  of  beginning  to  resuscitate  the 
American  merchant  marine  so  far  as 
ocean-borne  commerce  is  concerned. 
Repeal  is  necessary  but  not  sufficient. 
It  must  be  backed  by  other  measures 
framed  by  legal  experts  and  shipping 
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specialists  who  have  shipping  prob- 
lems at  their  fingers'  ends.  Taking  into 
consideration  America's  great  mari- 
time wealth  and  her  natural  fitness  to 
fill  the  role  of  a  great  maritime  power, 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  if,  in- 
stead of  remaining  satisfied  with  her 
present  spirit  of  Oriental  fatalism  which 
manacles  her  to  the  marine  laws  of 
1792,  she  were  to  follow  Canada's  lead 
and  appoint  a  Minister  of  Marine, 
much  valuable  legislation  would  en- 
sue. A  country  so  rich  in  seaports, 
coastline,  and  rivers,  a  country  which 
controls  the  Panama  Canal,  has  no 
right  to  be  subjected  to  the  unguided 
whims  and  idiosyncracies  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  a  government  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  men  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  sea.  Its  case  is  a  special 
case  calling  for  special  legislation,  and 
this  can  be  best  secured  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Minister  of  Marine.  No  cow- 
puncher,  soldier,  lawyer,  or  parson  — 
no  matter  what  his  official  position  in 
the  government  may  be  —  is  capable 
of  knowing  how  to  set  about  forcing  the 
American  shipping  industry  into  its 
rightful  place.  The  case  is  one  for  a 
group  of  specialists  formed  into  an  ad- 
ministrative body  piloted  by  a  Minis- 
ter of  Marine.  No  nation  can  be  truly 
great  without  an  efficient  navy,  and  no 
navy  can  be  efficient  without  a  mer- 
chant marine  to  support  it  in  time  of 
war. 

ii 

At  the  present  time,  the  Panama 
Canal  is  looming  above  the  horizon  and 
great  things  are  expected  of  it  in  the 
way  of  redeeming  the  errors  of  the  past. 
The  control  of  the  Canal  is  to  be  vested 
in  a  governor  and  such  other  officials 
as  the  President  may  deem  necessary 
to  discharge  the  various  duties  con- 
nected with  the  completion,  care,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  the  Canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  For  the  time  being 


this  will  serve  the  purpose,  provided 
that,  later,  the  Governor  is  placed 
under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  provided,  also,  that  this 
office  is  placed  beyond  the  curse  of 
party  politics.  In  the  early  days  of  its 
career  no  doubt  the  Canal  will  be  play- 
ed with  as  a  child  plays  with  a  new 
toy.  This  is  inevitable.  However,  of 
itself,  the  Canal  will  not  force  the  pace 
of  shipbuilding.  Here,  too,  wise  legis- 
lation is  essential.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  whatever  advantages  the 
Canal  may  confer  upon  American  ton- 
nage, foreign  tonnage,  also,  will  reap 
its  share. 

President  Wilson  is  in  favor  of  in- 
trusting the  management  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  to  the  administrative  rather 
than  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government.  So  far,  good!  If  the  man- 
agement of  the  Canal  calls  for  special 
favors  in  the  way  of  administrative 
control,  surely  the  crying  needs  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  have  a  lien 
on  the  affections  of  those  in  a  position 
to  distribute  administrative  favors. 
When  navigation  through  the  Canal  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  so  .tremendous 
will  America's  maritime  interests  be 
that  they  will  require  specialized  con- 
trol. It  would  be  absurd  to  jumble 
them  together  with  those  of  the  vast 
American  continent. 

In  America,  as  in  most  countries,  the 
need  of  the  day  is  a  business  govern- 
ment. Were  private  industries  handled 
with  the  same  lack  of  business  enter- 
prise that  most  governments  show, 
chaos  would  result.  From  time  immem- 
orial, sailors  and  ships  have  been  the 
playthings  of  some  landsman  holding 
office,  whose  only  qualification  for  his 
position  is  veneration  for  the  official 
tradition  which  insists  upon  treating 
sailors  and  ships  as  irresponsibles.  I 
trust  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  this  era. 
If  we  are,  reform  when  it  comes  must 
come  from  within  the  government. 
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Many  public-spirited  Americans 
view  with  justifiable  concern  the  al- 
most total  disappearance  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  from  ships  engaged  in  the 
deep-water  trade.  Time,  instead  of  im- 
proving matters,  only  aggravates  the 
evil.  Conditions  for  American  ships 
grow  no  better.  American  sailors,  like 
their  flag  on  deep-water  ships,  are  dis- 
appearing. And  all  for  the  lack  of 
what?  American  business  enterprise? 
No!  American  business  enterprise  is 
sane  enough  to  keep  capital  out  of  ships 
because  it  can  see  only  chagrin  and  loss 
under  the  present  alarming  state  of 
affairs. 

There  are  four  factors  responsible 
for  the  decline  of  America's  merchant 
service  —  the  Civil  War,  the  substi- 
tution of  iron  and  steam  for  wood  and 
sail,  the  development  of  America's  in- 
ternal resources,  and  the  lack  of  official 
enterprise,  which  includes  the  opera- 
tion of  the  navigation  laws  of  1792  in 
the  year  1914.  To-day  only  one  of  these 
adverse  factors  remains  in  existence, 
— America's  antiquated  and  harmful 
maritime  law. 

in 

At  this  point  in  our  discussion  a  com- 
parison between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  may  prove  instructive  and 
leave  us  with  a  moral  to  digest.  Hark- 
ing back  to  1860,  we  find  that  Germany 
had  no  merchant  ships,  while  as  a  mari- 
time power  America  was  at  the  zenith 
of  her  career.  In  those  days  hard-case 
Yankee  main-skysail-yarders  ploughed 
every  ocean  and  haunted  every  harbor 
and  creek  in  the  world.  Yankee  sea- 
manship was  unsurpassed  and  Yankee 
ships  made  the  smartest  passages.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  Germany's 
shipping  at  this  time  equaled  half  the 
tonnage  of  deep-water  ships  now  flying 
the  American  flag. 

In  the  early  sixties  America  fought 
her  Civil  War,  while  in  the  early  seven- 


ties Germany  was  at  death  grips  with 
France.  From  about  1860  to  the  pre- 
sent time  both  the  United  States  and 
Germany  have  been  developing  their 
internal  resources,  but,  with  this  differ- 
ence: The  United  States  lost  sight  of 
her  external  industries  —  shipping,  for 
instance  —  while  Germany  included  in 
her  forward  policy  the  building  of  a 
merchant  marine  of  sufficient  tonnage 
to  carry  her  own  products  from  sea  to 
sea.  From  a  position  of  obscurity  in 
the  shipping  world  Germany  has  forced 
herself  into  the  front  rank,  while  Amer- 
ica has  fallen  from  her  lofty  position, 
and  at  present  seems  indifferent  to  her 
state  of  dry  rot  and  insignificance.  In 
sailor  vernacular,  American  merchant 
marine  is  stripped  to  a  gantline. 

America  seems  inclined  to  charge  her 
decline  to  the  losses  sustained  during 
the  Civil  War  and  to  her  inability  to 
develop  internally  and  externally  at  the 
same  time;  but  the  excuse  does  not 
cover  the  facts.  What  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War?  What  of  Germany's 
internal  developments?  And  what  of 
Germany's  present  magnificent  mer- 
chant marine?  History  tells  us  that 
both  nations  fought  devastating  wars, 
that  both  passed  from  the  dependent 
to  the  independent  stage  through  the 
development  of  national  resources,  and 
that  both  built  for  themselves  mighty 
navies.  But  during  the  period  under 
review  Germany  built  a  merchant  ma- 
rine and  America  lost  one.  Explain 
this  away  who  can!  Remember  that 
Germany's  coastline,  navigable  rivers, 
harbors,  seaports,  cannot  compare 
with  America's  immense  endowment 
in  these  essentials  of  sea-power.  Amer- 
ica too  has  wealth  of  her  own  to  fall 
back  on,  while  Germany's  economic 
fabric  is  mainly  supported  by  credit. 
It  is  only  logical  to  suppose  that  if 
America,  during  the  years  mentioned, 
could,  in  spite  of  competition,  force 
herself  into  a  position  of  prominence 
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in  the  world  of  industry  and  commerce, 
she  could,  if  interested,  reclaim  some  of 
her  lost  glory  and  move  again  in  the 
front  rank  of  shipping  nations.  A  fair 
field  and  no  favor  is  all  that  she  re- 
quires, and  a  fair  field  implies  freedom 
from  legislative  handicaps  which  dis- 
courage enterprise  and  the  investment 
of  capital  in  ships. 

To  a  plain  sailor  —  not  a  sea-lawyer 
—  it  seems  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  America  cannot  devote  the 
necessary  time  to  shipping  when  such 
a  vast  continent  demands  all  its  efforts 
and  time.  The  marine  interests  of 
America  are  so  enormous  that  their 
requirements  cannot  be  fairly  studied 
and  met  by  a  Board  of  Trade  depart- 
ment also  held  responsible  for  the  safe 
working  of  mines,  factories,  and  rail- 
roads. The  very  fact  that  America  is 
self-supporting  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
decline  of  her  shipping.  But  Germany 
is  self-supporting,  too,  and  yet  she 
keeps  guard  over  her  merchant  ton- 
nage. It  is  true  that  Germany  is  not 
possessed  of  a  Minister  of  Marine,  but, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  her  Em- 
peror fills  that  office.  When  a  nation  is 
self-supporting  the  need  of  a  Minister 
of  Marine  is  imperative,  for,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  external  industries, 
such  as  shipping,  when  not  absolutely 
essential  to  life  and  well-being,  are  apt 
to  be  cold-shouldered,  and  left  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation.  We  find  for 
instance  that  in  1855  the  shipbuilding 
yards  of  America  turned  out  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  full-rigged  ships, 
barques,  and  barquentines,  together 
with  six  hundred  fore-and-afters.  In. 
1905  the  output  included  not  a  single 
square-rigger  and  less  than  two  hun- 
dred fore-and-aft  schooners.  With  re- 
spect to  steamship  construction,  Amer- 
ica is  not  a  whit  more  favorably  placed 
as  compared  with  European  nations, 
for  in  1869  she  built  but  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  screw  steamers,  and  in 


1909  the  total  increased  to  only  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  for  that  year.  Fur- 
thermore, the  great  majority  of  these 
vessels  were  built  to  ply  in  the  coastal 
and  inter-coastal  trades.  Very  few  of 
those  added  to  the  American  registry, 
of  late  years,  are  intended  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  deep-water  commerce.  Ow- 
ing to  foreign  competition  and  unwise 
national  maritime  laws,  they  could  not 
if  they  would,  and  would  not  if  they 
could.  Coming  down  to  1902,  the  Frye- 
Hanna-Payne  bill,  designed  to  afford 
subsidies  to  American  ships,  passed  the 
Senate,  and  seventeen  ships  for  the 
transoceanic  trade  were  built  in  Amer- 
ican yards  in  anticipation  that  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  would  become  law. 
The  House  of  Representatives  threw 
out  the  bill.  Since  that  day  not  an- 
other steamer  of  the  class  contemplated 
by  the  framers  of  the  bill  has  been 
built  in  America. 

The  full  story  of  those  seventeen 
vessels  added  to  the  American  registry 
under  a  misapprehension,  is  instruc- 
tive and  heart-breaking.  Three  of  them 
are  to-day  sailing  under  the  Belgian 
flag,  to  insure  cheaper  running,  while 
the  ownership  remains  the  same.  Three 
are  engaged  in  the  South  American 
coastal  trade.  Three  are  laid  up  in  San 
Francisco,  two  now  belong  to  the 
United  States  government  and  are  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  five  are  engaged  in 
the  transpacific  trade,  and  one  was  re- 
cently lost.  Hence  we  find  that  after 
a  lapse  of  a  decade  only  eight  of  these 
seventeen  vessels  remain  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 


IV 

Turning  to  the  story  of  Britain,  we 
find  that  her  merchant  marine  repre- 
sents over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  world's 
shipping.  In  spite  of  its  being  watched 
over  by  a  department  which  is  bur- 
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dened  by  the  supervision  of  mines,  fac- 
tories, and  railroads,  it  has  maintained 
a  steady  growth  throughout  the  many 
vicissitudes  of  the  shipping  industry. 
Some  may  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  bringing  Britain  and  its  merchant 
marine  into  the  argument  I  am  forging 
a  weapon  that  can  be  turned  against 
myself.  This  is  not  so!  As  an  island 
nation  dependent  upon  other  coun- 
tries for  its  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma- 
terials, Britain  must  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  her  ships  and  legislate  with  a 
view  to  keeping  her  course  clear  of  an- 
tiquated laws.  The  President  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  may  be  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  sea,  but  no  mat- 
ter what  the  man's  credentials  may  be, 
it  is  comforting  to  know  that  he  is 
swept  along  with  the  flood  and  must 
starve  with  the  rest  of  us  if  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  Britain  cannot  perform 
its  national  function.  So,  irrespective 
of  party  politics,  Britain's  economic 
position  forces  her  into  her  paramount 
position  in  the  maritime  world.  In 
certain  unessential  details,  a  British 
Minister  of  Marine,  instead  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  would 
prove  valuable;  but,  in  essentials,  the 
issue  does  not  lie  in  his  hands,  for  we 
Britishers  must  starve  if  we  cease  to 
interest  ourselves  in  shipping  problems. 
When  a  nation  lives  by  the  sea,  the 
protective  instinct  which  forces  its 
ships  into  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of 
the  world  is  an  inheritance  which 
brooks  no  interference  from  politicians 
who  have  personal  axes  to  grind. 

Now,  my  contention  is  this:  that  so 
vast  are  America's  maritime  interests 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  sea- 
boards, via,  and  including,  the  Panama 
Canal,  that  they  call  for  special  legis- 
lation and  an  administrative  depart- 
ment governed  by  a  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine vested  with  liberal  powers  to  alter 
laws  which  are  out  of  sympathy  with 
modern  needs,  and  to  institute  new 
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laws  that  will  aim  at  putting  a  stop  to 
the  prodigal  waste  of  America's  mari- 
time wealth. 

As  before  pointed  out,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  Congress  were  all  in 
favor  of  ships  engaged  in  the  already 
protected  coastal  trade.  No  real  con- 
cessions were  made  to  deep-water  ton- 
age.  The  new  laws  aim  at  increased 
safety  at  sea,  but  they  do  not  point  the 
way  to  increased  American  tonnage. 
Still  they  are  a  sufficient  index  to  prove 
that  if  their  framers  devoted  their  time 
to  investigating  the  true  causes  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  and  were  free  of 
the  baneful  influence  of  trusts,  the 
American  tonnage  problem  would  soon 
be  solved. 

Let  me  call  the  roll  of  some  of  the 
handicaps,  imposed  by  law  on  Amer- 
ican shipowners,  which  need  no  high- 
power  microscope  to  show  their  un- 
sympathetic nature :  — 

A  ship  may  not  be  purchased  from 
foreigners  and  placed  on  the  American 
register. 

Owners  of  an  American  merchant 
ship  must  be  American  citizens,  or  a 
legal  corporation  organized  and  char- 
tered under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  state  thereof,  the  presi- 
dent and  managing  directors  of  which 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Masters,  officers,  and  pilots  of  Amer- 
ican ships  must  be  American  citizens. 

American  ships,  of  the  tramp  class, 
are  required  to  carry  seven  hands  more 
than  British  ships  of  equal  tonnage, 
and  this  number  increases  pro  rata 
with  tonnage. 

The  hydrostatic  tests  which  Ameri- 
can steamships  must  periodically  un- 
dergo ruin  boilers  and  add  enormously 
to  the  already  heavy  running  expenses. 

All  foreign  vessels  of  a  certain  class 
—  and  in  certain  countries  vessels  of 
every  class  —  receive  bounties  and 
mileage  money,  while  American  ships 
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of  every  class  have  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  evils  which  hamper  American 
efforts  in  the  maritime  industry. 

Commissioner  Chamberlain  devotes 
a  considerable  portion  of  a  recent  re- 
port to  a  masterly  exposition  of  the 
methods  employed  by  maritime  na- 
tions which  promote  foreign  commerce 
and  shipping  by  means  of  subsidies. 
He  considers  this  kind  of  expenditure 
as  practiced  by  the  majority  of  mari- 
time nations,  and  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  United  States  might 
do  far  worse  than  adopt  certain  of  the 
salient  features  of  these  methods  in 
order  to  give  life  and  encouragement 
to  her  languishing  merchant  navy. 
*  American  capital,'  declares  Commis- 
sioner Chamberlain,  *  is  not  predisposed 
toward  the  sea  at  present,  much  less 
is  labor  so  predisposed.'  And  he  goes 
on  to  say:  *  Repeal  [of  obsolete  laws] 
may  be  advocated  as  an  academic  pro- 
position; it  may  be  advocated  because 
the  law  is  at  least  a  dead  letter,  and  it 
may  be  advocated  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  for  subsidies  when  the  inadequacy 
of  the  present  laws  has  been  shown  by 
actual  experience.' 

A  Minister  of  Marine  unhampered 
by  general  legislative  work  could  de- 
vote his  time  solely  to  shipping  prob- 
lems. As  a  free  lance  in  the  American 
shipping  world  he,  as  well  as  his  sub- 
ordinates, could  within  a  very  short 
time  fully  grasp  the  situation  and  de- 
cide what  is  worth  retaining  and  what 
should  be  dumped  overboard. 

Germany,  like  the  America  of  the  last 
half  century,  is  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  protective  principle,  yet  she  has 
an  eye  to  business,  and  though  she 
may  deplore  the  necessity  of  having 
certain  of  her  ships  built  in  British 
yards,  she  can  yet  see  that  by  admit- 
ting these  foreign-built  ships  to  the  Ger- 
man registry  she  increases  her  prestige 


and  over-sea  commerce.  Foreign-built 
tonnage  has  the  same  earning  capacity 
as  tonnage  built  in  domestic  yards. 
Every  day  Germany  is  adding  lustre 
to  her  flag  and  breeding  sailors,  while 
every  day  American  sailors  and  ship- 
wrights are  becoming  scarcer.  Norway 
affords  us  a  splendid  example  of  a 
poorly  equipped  country  creating  a 
merchant  marine  through  purchasing 
and  building  ships. 

Soon  after  the  American  Civil  War, 
the  centre  of  effort  in  shipbuilding 
shifted  from  America  to  Europe.  The 
shipbuilding  industry  travels  to  posi- 
tions of  equilibrium  where  the  cost  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  without  de- 
preciation in  the  output  and  quality  of 
the  work.  Experience  and  evolution 
govern  the  class  of  work  and  the  size  of 
new  tonnage.  So  we  shall  find  that 
when  the  day  dawns  for  America  once 
again  to  establish  herself  in  the  ship- 
ping world,  her  shipyards,  plant,  and 
business  methods  will  be  hopelessly 
out  of  date  owing  to  the  tremendous 
increase  of  the  tonnage  of  individual 
vessels  and  the  methods  now  employed 
to  run  modern  leviathans. 

In  a  recent  speech  the  German  Em- 
peror said:  *  Germany's  future  is  on 
the  sea.'  As  an  intelligent  man,  he  sees 
that  the  sea  can  return  a  rich  harvest. 
Where  is  the  man  in  America  who  dares 
say  that  America's  future  is  on  the 
sea?  Let  America  produce  such  a  man 
and  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment that  will  work  fearlessly  for  the 
shipping  cause.  There  is  tremendous 
leeway  to  make  up,  although  Amer- 
ican shipping  is  not  yet  on  a  lee  shore. 


It  may,  I  believe,  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  the  internal  industries  of  Amer- 
ica are  fundamentally  in  a  sound  con- 
dition and  can  be  trusted  to  look  after 
themselves  for  a  time,  while  a  little 
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more  time,  thought,  and  money  are 
expended  on  ships  and  sailors.  The 
duties  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  Minister  of  Marine  should  include 
wardenship  over  all  the  seaports,  har- 
bors, rivers,  and  canals  of  the  United 
States;  maintenance  of  the  lighthouse, 
life-saving,  and  revenue  services;  pow- 
er to  enforce  by-laws  regulating  river, 
canal,  and  ocean  passenger  services; 
inspection  of  hulls  and  machinery;  pre- 
vention of  shipping  trusts  and  freight 
monopolies  and  preferential  tariffs; 
examination  of  masters,  officers,  and 
pilots;  control  of  the  hydrographic  de- 
partment; furthering  of  nautical  sci- 
ence; protection  of  fisheries  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  limited  lien  on  the 
revenue  derived  from  ocean  commerce; 
supervision  of  training  schools  and 
ships  for  boy  seamen;  power  to  direct 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  old  ship- 
ping laws  which  penalize  any  particu- 
lar trade  or  class  of  vessel,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  substitution  of  new  laws  for 
old  when,  thereby,  they  will  encourage 
shipbuilding  in  all  its  branches;  power 
to  hold  courts  of  inquiry  into  wrecks 
and  strandings,  and  the  right  to  recom- 
mend the  building  of  nautical  colleges 
in  order  to  encourage  American  boys  to 
study  American  nautical  history  and 
take  an  interest  in  modern  nautical 
affairs  with  the  idea  of,  later,  follow- 
ing the  sea  as  a  calling.  In  fact,  the 
powers  vested  in  such  a  minister  ought 
to  be  not  a  whit  less  than  those  grant- 


ed to  the  head  of  the  army  and  navy. 
No  Jack-of-all-trades  can  watch  over 
the  welfare  of  a  merchant  marine  such 
as  America  is  justified  in  possessing. 

Many  contend  that  the  prodigality 
of  America  is  but  a  sign  of  her  youth. 
The  excuse  is  a  pitiful  one.  What  of 
Germany's  youth?  What  of  Japan's 
youth?  What  would  Captain  Perry 
think  of  Japan  to-day?  And  (what  is 
more  to  the  point)  what  could  he  help 
thinking  of  America  to-day?  Refusing 
to  face  one's  obligations  is  an  extrav- 
agance of  which  only  America  could 
be  found  guilty.  When  the  majority 
of  American  citizens  appreciate  the 
seriousness  of  the  calamity  clearly,  as 
do  a  few  public-spirited  men,  they  will 
never  again  have  to  submit  to  a  hu- 
miliating indictment  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation.  It  deserves  quot- 
ing, word  for  word:  ' During  the  year 
we  had  but  seven  steamships  regularly 
crossing  the  Atlantic  to  Europe,  and  re- 
cently two  of  these  have  been  transferred 
to  a  foreign  flag.  Crossing  the  Pacific  re- 
gularly we  have  but  six  steamships,  and 
we  have  no  steamships  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  routes  to  South  America  be- 
low the  Isthmus  and  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
to  Australia,  or  to  Africa. '  Further,  'For 
several  years  past  we  have  virtually 
ceased  to  build  ships  for  the  foreign  trade, 
and  the  industry  owes  its  existence  al- 
most wholly  to  the  laws  restricting  do- 
mestic transportation  by  water  to  vessels 
built  in  the  United  States.' 
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WHATEVER  may  have  been  the  socio- 
logical and  political  defects  of  the  lais- 
sez-faire policy  under  which  modern  in- 
dustry has  grown  up,  the  system  had  at 
least  this  merit,  that  it  offered  alluring 
speculative  inducements  to  capital.  In- 
vestment in  railroads,  mines,  and  fac- 
tories, in  the  things  that  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  building  up  the  country, 
was  unstinted,  under  the  old  rule  of 
the  game  that  rewarded  risk  by  plac- 
ing no  limits  to  the  profits  of  success.  It 
i >  an  exceedingly  important  question 
whether  the  new  rule,  which  tends  to 
limit  profits  without  any  correspond- 
ing abatement  of  risk,  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed, or  whether  it  is  going  to  break 
down  because  new  capital  cannot  be 
had  in  adequate  amounts  for  the  wage 
which  the  government  will  allow  it  to 
receive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  con- 
fronting some  new  problems,  of  first- 
rate  importance,  which  have  yet  to  be 
thoroughly  tried  out  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  Hadley  Railroad  Securities  Com- 
mission brought  this  point  out  rather 
emphatically,  in  its  bearing  on  railroad 
development.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission to  President  Taft  (November 
1, 1911)  shows  how  this  development  is 
now  endangered  by  the  *  reluctance  of 
investors  to  purchase  new  issues  of 
railroad  securities  in  the  amounts  re- 
quired,' and  goes  on  to  say:  — 

'We  hear  much  about  a  reasonable 
return  on  capital.  A  reasonable  return 
is  one  which,  under  honest  accounting 
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and  responsible  management,  will  at- 
tract the  amount  of  investors'  money 
needed  for  the  development  of  our 
railroad  facilities.  More  than  this  is  an 
unnecessary  public  burden.  Less  than 
this  means  a  check  to  railroad  construc- 
tion and  to  the  development  of  traffic. 
Where  the  investment  is  secure,  a  rea- 
sonable return  is  a  rate  which  approxi- 
mates the  rate  of  interest  which  pre- 
vails in  other  lines  of  industry.  Where 
the  future  is  uncertain  the  investor  de- 
mands, and  is  justified  in  demanding, 
a  chance  of  added  profit  to  compensate 
for  his  risk.  We  cannot  secure  the  im- 
mense amount  of  capital  needed  unless 
we  make  profits  and  risks  commen- 
surate. If  rates  are  going  to  be  reduced 
whenever  dividends  exceed  current 
rates  of  interest,  investors  will  seek 
other  fields  where  the  hazard  is  less  or 
the  opportunity  greater.  In  no  event 
can  we  expect  railroads  to  be  devel- 
oped merely  to  pay  their  owners  such 
a  return  as  they  could  have  obtained 
by  the  purchase  of  investment  securi- 
ties which  do  not  involve  the  hazards 
of  construction  or  the  risks  of  opera- 
tion.' 

•  It  is  interesting  to  look  into  this  as- 
pect of  the  question  a  little  further  and 
see  if  we  can  determine  what  capital  is 
requiring  to-day;  what  wage  attracts 
it,  and  what  has  occasioned  some  of 
the  recent  variations  in  its  point  of 
view.  Indeed,  the  extreme  recency  of 
the  existence  of  liquid  capital  in  really 
sizable  amounts,  is  one  highly  import- 
ant factor  in  the  situation,  and  one 
which  has  received  comparatively  little 
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attention.  Bagehot,  writing  in  Eng- 
land, in  1873,  says:  — 

'We  have  entirely  lost  the  idea  that 
any  undertaking  likely  to  pay  —  and 
seen  to  be  likely — can  perish  for  want 
of  money;  yet  no  idea  was  more  famil- 
iar to  our  ancestors,  or  is  more  com- 
mon now  in  most  countries.  A  citizen 
of  London  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
could  not  have  imagined  our  state  of 
mind.  He  would  have  thought  that  it 
was  of  no  use  inventing  railways  (if  he 
could  have  understood  what  a  railway 
meant)  for  you  would  not  have  been 
able  to  collect  the  capital  with  which 
to  make  them.  At  this  moment,  in  col- 
onies and  all  rude  countries,  there  is  no 
large  sum  of  transferable  money;  there 
is  no  fund  from  which  you  can  borrow, 
and  out  of  which  you  can  make  im- 
mense works.' 

Liquid  capital,  available  for  invest- 
ment in  general  development  work,  as 
distinct  from  its  intensive  use  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  local  industry  which 
created  it,  depends  clearly  on  three 
basic  factors :  order,  good  communica- 
tions, and  credit  in  a  more  or  less  highly 
organized  form.  These  factors,  in  com- 
bination, are  very  modern  —  consid- 
erably less  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  their  effect  has  been  cumulative 
and  unprecedentedly  rapid  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  through  the  piling  up  of 
marginal  profits  on  credit  transactions. 

This  process  is  thoroughly  familiar 
to  all  of  us,  yet  at  this  time  it  seems 
worth  restatement  and  analysis,  since 
the  attitude  of  governing  bodies  is  be- 
ing directed  sharply  toward  these  mar- 
ginal accumulations  at  two  points:  at 
the  store  of  capital  in  individual  hands, 
through  various  forms  of  super-taxes 
and  death  duties;  and  at  the  source  of 
production,  through  rate-regulation 
and  the  control  of  monopoly  and  trade 
agreements.  Thus  we  have  to-day  the 
contrast  of  an  immense  supply  of  float- 
ing capital,  so  harassed  by  regulative 


propaganda,  all  over  the  world,  that  it 
is  harder  than  it  has  been  in  many 
years  to  finance  enterprises  of  the  most 
constructive  and  conservative  sort. 
Nor  must  we  forget,  in  speaking  of 
*  liquid  capital,'  that  this  essential 
characteristic  of  fluidity,  or  availabil- 
ity, has  been  increased  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  world's  total  store  of 
capital,  by  credit  organization  in  con- 
nection with  the  basic  factors  mention- 
ed above. 

When  the  Fuggers,  of  Augsburg, 
built  up  their  banking  aristocracy  that 
financed  popes  and  emperors,  capital 
available  for  development  work  was 
much  more  nearly  synonymous  with 
bullion.  The  Fuggers  equipped  fleets 
to  trade  in  the  East;  they  operated 
mines,  and  dealt  in  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  as  well  as  in  the  cloth  stuffs 
that  were  the  foundation  of  their  great- 
ness; and  their  business  was  exceeding- 
ly profitable:  the  capital  of  the  house 
increased  from  200,000  florins,  in  1511, 
to  2,000,000  in  1527  and  5,000,000  in 
1546.  But  when  they  developed  a  mine, 
or  traded  in  the  East,  without  the 
modern  distribution  of  risk  and  profit 
attendant  upon  the  use  of  stock,  bonds, 
or  parcel  loans,  their  capital  worked 
slowly,  although  the  profit  margin  was 
so  high  that  a  modern  merchant-bank- 
er, who  turns  his  capital  over  twenty 
times  as  often,  would  scarcely  do  as 
well.  Modern  banking,  in  fact,  works 
exactly  the  other  way,  and  seeks  quick- 
ness of  turn-over  for  a  small  marginal 
profit,  with  risk  distributed  through 
the  re-pledge  of  purchased  securities, 
so  that  a  million  dollars  of  banking 
capital  (which  is,  or  should  be,  the  most 
liquid  kind)  will  probably  serve  to  float 
as  many  ventures  to-day  as  twenty  mil- 
lions would  have  done  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

But  the  very  perfection  of  the  de- 
vices for  assembling  capital  and  get- 
ting the  utmost  service  out  of  it,  has 
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undoubtedly  been  a  cause  of  social  fric- 
tion; money  has  seemed  to  flow  into 
certain  channels  too  readily,  as  com- 
pared with  the  individual  worker's  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  it.  Meantime,  with 
ever-widening  suffrage  and  ever-in- 
creasing newspaper  appeal,  the  world 
has  about  given  up  the  doctrine  of 
laissezfaire,  and  is  forging  ahead  pret- 
ty rapidly  in  social  experiment.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Roosevelt 
administration  in  this  country,  pro- 
grammes of  governmental  control  and 
restriction  of  enterprises  that  depend 
on  the  constant  influx  of  new  capital, 
have  played  a  new  and  a  highly  im- 
portant part,  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  they  are  going  further.  The 
wage  which  commercial  enterprise 
holds  out  to  capital  has  been  modified, 
perhaps  more  than  we  realize;  modi- 
fied so  much  that  certain  kinds  of  de- 
velopment have  been  retarded  serious- 
ly, pending  determination  of  the  point 
where  capital,  when  eager  for  employ- 
ment, will  or  will  not  work  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  established  by 
the  government. 


ii 

The  extent  of  these  changes  is  easy 
to  forget,  unless  we  make  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  investment  field  and  note 
what  has  happened  to  each  component 
part  of  it  during  the  last  few  years. 
Thus,  we  might  fairly  group  the  bulk 
of  general,  unspecialized  investment  in 
this  country,  somewhat  as  follows :  — 

Land  and  buildings. 

Government,  state,  and  municipal 
obligations. 

Transportation  companies  and  other 
*  public  utilities.' 

Industrials. 

Of  these  classifications,  real  estate 
has  probably  been  affected  least,  but 
increases  in  taxation  have  been  pro- 
gressive and  exceedingly  rapid,  and  we 


cannot  feel  that  our  governing  bodies 
will  be  likely  to  work  either  more 
cheaply  or  much  more  efficiently  as 
the  years  go  on.  Indeed,  there  are  in- 
dications, both  strong  and  numerous, 
that  public  benefits  at  the  taxpayer's 
cost  are  in  their  infancy  in  this  coun- 
try, and  have  much  further  to  go  even 
in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  the  tax 
rate  is  already  far  higher  than  it  is  in 
the  most  reckless  American  communi- 
ties. We  have  yet  to  contend  with  any 
substantial  programme  of  municipal 
housing,  for  example,  although  it  has 
been  really  forced  on  many  congested 
foreign  cities,  usually  at  a  very  con- 
siderable net  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Land  and  buildings  bear  the  brunt 
of  this  sort  of  thing.  They  pay  the  bulk 
of  the  taxes,  owing  to  their  unhappy  in- 
ability to  be  concealed;  and  their  own- 
ers recognize  the  likelihood  that  they 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  prominent  contrib- 
utors to  all  the  programmes  of  social 
betterment  arising  from  the  changing 
tendencies  of  civic  responsibility. 

In  the  case  of  transportation  and 
other  public-utility  investments,  the 
present-day  changes  are,  of  course,  very 
marked.  We  see  a  clear  governmental 
disposition  to  limit  profits  to  an  as- 
sumed normal  interest  rate  (as  de- 
scribed in  the  Hadley  report)  in  spite 
of  the  economic  absurdities  which  the 
process  may  entail.  For  example,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
so-called  Minnesota  Rate  Cases,  speci- 
fically permitted  the  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  which  was  not  earning  what 
the  court  considered  to  be  a  fair  re- 
turn on  the  investment,  to  maintain  a 
higher  schedule  of  rates  than  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  in  the 
same  territory.  Of  course  this  permis- 
sion was  not  worth  much  to  the  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Louis,  which,  in  oj 
territory,  is  economically  and  com- 
mercially obliged  to  maintain  rates  at 
least  as  low  as  its  competitors,  or  even 
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that  business  which  it  has  will  be  taken 
away  from  it!  Yet  this  unique  com- 
mercial maxim,  that  the  proper  proced- 
ure for  weak  competitors  is  to  charge 
more  than  their  strong  competitors  do, 
is  the  goal  you  must  needs  arrive  at  if 
you  determine  rates  in  competitive  ter- 
ritory by  limiting  invested  capital  to 
a  fixed  return;  there  is  no  escaping  it. 
The  rate  that  will  just  permit  the  best 
located,  best  built,  and  best  operated 
road  to  earn  six  per  cent,  will  quite  cer- 
tainly fall  short  of  a  living  wage  for  the 
less  fortunate  roads  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, although  they  are  sure  to  be  per- 
forming indispensable  transportation 
services  to  the  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers along  their  lines. 

Turning  this  question  around,  the 
investor  naturally  asks  why  he  should 
contribute  any  capital  to  the  upbuild- 
ing and  extension  of  the  weaker  roads, 
and  the  government  has,  as  yet,  no  an- 
swer to  give  him.  Nor  is  any  induce- 
ment held  out  to  capital  to  perfect  the 
stronger  roads.  In  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  case,  decided  in  November, 
1913,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
portions  of  a  railroad  abandoned  in  the 
process  of  grade-revision  work  can- 
not be  counted  as  part  of  the  capital 
investment  (on  which  the  court  in  the 
Minnesota  cases  computed  the  normal 
interest  return). 

Let  us  see  how  this  works  out.  The 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  as  originally 
located,  ran  around  the  north  end  of 
Great  Salt  Lake,  through  mountain- 
ous country,  where  grades  and  curva- 
ture put  a  constant  burden  on  traffic. 
After  the  Union  Pacific  consolidations 
were  completed,  and  the  credit  of  the 
Central  Pacific,  through  its  affiliation, 
had  become  strong,  the  company's  en- 
gineers undertook  and  carried  through 
to  successful  completion  a  most  extra- 
ordinary exploit.  At  a  cost  of  some 
$9,000,000,  they  built  a  new  railroad, 
104  miles  long,  straight  across  Great 


Salt  Lake  on  an  immense  trestle  and 
embankment,  and  thereby  cut  off  al- 
most 44  miles  of  linear  distance  be- 
sides taking  out  some  four  thousand 
degrees  of  curvature  and  reducing  the 
maximum  grade  from  89.76  feet  to 
21.12  feet  per  mile.  The  old,  crooked, 
roundabout  line  naturally  lost  most  of 
its  utility  after  the  cut-off  was  built, 
although  it  was  built  as  well  as  the  re- 
sources of  its  period  permitted,  and  un- 
doubtedly represented  an  investment 
of  a  sum  comparable  with  that  which 
was  spent  on  the  cut-off,  when  we  take 
into  account  both  the  first  cost  and  the 
heavy  rehabilitation  work  which  took 
place  under  the  Harriman  control. 

Now,  to  intensify  the  illustration, 
let  us  regard  this  section  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  from  Ogden  to  Lucin,  as  an  in- 
dependent railroad,  and  let  us  assume 
that  the  old  roundabout  line  was,  in 
fact,  discarded  and  dismantled  as  part 
of  the  transportation  machine.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  application 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  Kansas  City 
Southern  ruling  would  apparently  re- 
quire the  Ogden-Lucin  cut-off  to  carry 
freight  and  passengers  free.  It  could 
charge  rates  which  would  net  six  or 
seven  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested 
in  the  new  line  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  the  discarded  line.  But  as  the  costs 
of  the  new  and  the  old  lines  were  sub- 
stantially the  same,  such  deduction 
would  wipe  out  the  new  investment, 
and  a  seven  per  cent  return  on  zero 
equals  zero! 

The  reader  will  observe  that  an  es- 
cape is  provided  from  this  dilemma  if 
the  useless  mileage  be  kept  alive  tech- 
nically, and  if  occasional  trains  are  run 
over  it,  although  this  kind  of  operation 
is  exceedingly  costly.  The  vital  point 
remains,  that  the  discarded-mileage 
policy  set  forth  in  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  decision  encourages  piece- 
meal improvement  work  (since  better- 
ments which  do  not  involve  abandon- 
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ment  of  line  can  be  added  to  the  invest- 
ment account  on  which  interest  and 
dividends  can  be  paid  if  earned);  but 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  tends  sharply 
to  discourage  the  root-and-branch  re- 
construction which  has  brought  about 
the  rapid  building  up  of  the  American 
transportation  system  to  its  present 
efficiency. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  study  to  enter 
into  the  controversial  field  of  railroad- 
rate  regulation,  and  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  how  the  inducements  for 
new  capital  to  enter  railroad  develop- 
ment have  been  cut  down.  Indeed,  the 
issuing  of  share  capital  for  new  con- 
struction has  been  all  but  shut  off, 
partly  for  the  reasons  outlined  and 
partly  because  of  the  difficulty,  under 
various  state  laws,  of  getting  stock  out 
below  par.  The  promoter  and  specula- 
tive developer  have  been  forced  away 
from  stock,  which  is  what  ought  to  be 
sold  for  hazardous  development,  and 
into  bonds,  which  ought  not  to  be  sold 
for  hazardous  development.  It  has  been 
the  inalienable  right  of  the  American 
railroad  developer,  from  the  earliest 
times,  to  be  wiped-out  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  but  the  bondholder 
recognizes  no  such  privilege.  He  is  a 
creditor,  not  a  proprietor,  and  when  his 
bonds  default  he  stands  squarely  in 
the  path  of  progress  and  readjustment 
until  he  is  taken  care  of. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this 
connection  that  the  recent  noteworthy 
extensions  of  governmental  supervi- 
sion over  American  industry,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  have  undoubtedly  been 
cumulative  in  the  last  two  years,  have 
fallen  concurrently  with  a  world-wide 
period  of  economic  readjustment,  and 
that  the  two  things  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  each  other,  although 
it  is  clear  that  both  have  worked  to- 
gether to  depress  securities  and  alarm 
the  investor. 

Thus  an  analysis  of  the  present  rail- 


road situation  discloses  many  famil- 
iar points,  mixed  up  with  some  of  the 
new  ones  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  Ever  since  the  recovery  from 
the  panic  of  1907,  operating  expenses 
have  pressed  net  earnings  hard,  so  that 
the  immense  increases  in  gross  earn- 
ings have  been  almost  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  materials.  So  far,  this  is  entirely 
familiar;  it  had  a  counterpart  in  1903, 
and  has  quite  regularly  followed  our 
successive  periods  of  industrial  activ- 
ity, as  in  1890, 1884,  and  1873.  In  each 
of  these,  years  there  was  the  same  dis- 
couragement, the  same  feeling  that 
the  railroads  were  being  obliged  to  go 
ahead  very  rapidly  in  order  to  remain 
in  the  same  place.  In  each  case,  also, 
the  readjustment  followed  promptly. 
Industry  declined;  traffic  fell  off;  labor 
became  abundant  and  efficient  instead 
of  scarce  and  inefficient;  the  cost  of 
materials  (especially  those  in  which  the 
labor  cost  is  relatively  high)  fell  off,  so 
that  the  roads  did  a  diminished  busi- 
ness at  less  cost,  and  in  many  instances 
were  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
net  profits. 

Then,  in  each  case,  the  return  of  in- 
dustrial activity  yielded  a  few  excep- 
tionally profitable  years,  before  in- 
creasing costs  neutralized  the  traffic 
gains.  This  much  is  familiar,  and  his- 
tory can  be  counted  on  to  repeat  itself. 
The  new  factor  to-day  is  the  double 
government  supervision  under  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  and  the  Sher- 
man Act,  both  of  which  are  duplicated 
and  reduplicated  in  their  essentials  by 
a  mass  of  state  legislation.  The  Erd- 
mann  Act,  in  its  application  to  wage- 
increases,  is  also  a  new  factor,  but 
scarcely  a  first-class  one. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Commerce 
Commission  to  allow  rate  advances  has 
received  abundant  comment;  much 
less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  re- 
luctance of  the  railroads  to  enter  into 
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rate  wars,  as  they  habitually  used  to  do 
in  periods  of  declining  traffic.  The  fact 
that  they  are  no  longer  free  to  make 
voluntary  advances  has  made  them  give 
up  entirely  the  struggle  for  temporary 
gain  through  voluntary  decreases,  such 
as  characterized  the  demoralization  of 
the  whole  rate  structure  in  the  early 
eighties.  Most  happily  deprived  of  the 
rebate  weapon,  the  weak  roads  have 
sometimes  been  able  to  gain  special 
traffic  by  giving  special  service ;  in  other 
instances  they  have  gone  along  a  nar- 
row path  with  little  in  prospect  but 
ultimate  starvation,  but  their  struggles 
have  not  embroiled  the  whole  competi- 
tive situation,  as  they  used  to  do. 

The  matter  may  fairly  be  summed 
up  with  the  comment  that  the  early 
conception  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  a  St.  George  to 
the  railroads'  dragon —  as  it  has  been 
well  characterized —  seems  to  be  work- 
ing around  to  a  point  where  public 
policy  is  beginning  to  distinguish  be- 
tween regulation  and  chastisement. 
Yet  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  *  fair-re- 
turn' doctrine  is  in  for  a  trial,  and  will 
carry  with  it  a  full  measure  of  indirect 
chastisement  for  the  unoffending  weak 
roads;  the  very  ones  that  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  pay  a  legal  rate,  if  in- 
deed they  have  paid  any  rate  at  all,  on 
their  original  cost  of  construction. 

From  an  investment  standpoint, 
however,  there  are  certain  important 
offsets  to  be  considered.  The  gradual 
development  of  the  *  fair-return '  point 
of  view  (which,  of  course,  does  not 
propose  that  the  receipt  of  the  fair  re- 
turn shall  be  guaranteed  to  anybody) 
has  been  exceedingly  discouraging  to 
new  enterprise.  This  is  bad  for  the 
country,  especially  for  the  undeveloped 
portions  of  it,  but  in  so  far  as  it  checks 
speculative  movements  for  competi- 
tive railroad  building,  as,  for  example, 
the  paralleling  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral by  the  West  Shore,  it  will  be  viewed 


with  complete  satisfaction  by  the  exist- 
ing roads.  With  an  embargo  on  new 
ventures,  it  would  not  take  many 
years  for  normal  traffic  growth  to  make 
profitable  railroads  out  of  most  of  the 
country's  weak  mileage. 

Thus  we  have  presented  the  clear 
paradox  of  a  governmental  policy 
which  elaborately  goes  to  work  to 
break  up  railroad  combination  (as  in 
the  Union  Pacific  case)  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  competition,  while  it  effect- 
ively shuts  off  the  real,  virile  competi- 
tion which  follows  new  construction, 
by  removing  the  incentive  to  construct. 
Many  observers  see  government  own- 
ership as  the  only  ultimate  solution  for 
difficulties  of  this  sort ;  difficulties  which 
crowd  one  another's  heels  when  safety 
regulation,  wage  regulation,  and  rate 
regulation,  on  the  one  hand,  are  com- 
bined with  stock  and  bond  regulation 
and  restricted  return  on  investment, 
while  there  is  constant  effort  to  find 
means  of  disrupting  existing  railroad 
systems  under  the  Sherman  Act. 


in 

But  government  ownership  is  not 
a  question  that  specially  concerns  the 
investor  to-day.  The  financial  pro- 
gramme which  would  be  involved  in 
out-and-out  purchase  of  the  lines  seems 
unworkable  just  now,  although  a  sys- 
tem of  leases  with  a  guarantee  of  divi- 
dends on  an  agreed  basis,  perhaps  lower 
in  some  cases  than  existing  rates,  might 
possibly  be  worked  out.  This,  however, 
is  clearly  a  matter  for  future  years; 
neither  the  necessity  for  so  hazardous 
an  experiment  nor  any  real  demand  for 
it  is  apparent  now.  In  no  case  should 
the  prospect  hold  any  special  terrors 
for  the  investor. 

I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
railroad  securities  in  this  country  are 
going  to  find  their  way  back  again, 
cautiously  but  surely,  to  the  place  of 
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preeminence.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
if  the  government  makes  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  restrict  the  total  of  interest 
and  dividends  to  a  specific  return  on 
capital  invested,  most  of  the  mileage 
of  the  country  will  fall  short  of  a  fair 
return,  to-day,  on  its  total  investment, 
so  that  most  roads  have  room  for  legal 
progress  upwards,  while  the  induce- 
ment to  new  competition  would  not  be 
apparent.  Moreover,  I  should  rather 
anticipate  the  gradual  growth  of  a 
public  policy  that  would  permit  rate- 
increases  to  balance  wage-increases, 
on  honestly  managed  roads,  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  statutory  six  or  seven 
per  cent.  How  this  is  going  to  be  ac- 
complished, nobody  knows,  for,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  rate  scale  that 
will  just  enable  the  strong  road  to  earn 
its  seven  per  cent  will  usually  bankrupt 
its  weaker  competitor —  and  bankrupt 
roads  are  not  a  campaign  asset  for  the 
party  that  did  it.  But  if  we  make  the 
daring  assumption  that  the  govern- 
ment, through  physical  valuation,  can 
fix  the  rate  of  return  as  a  statutory 
principle,  I  cannot  see  that  it  menaces 
the  security  holders  of  the  strong  roads. 
Viewed  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
the  idea  seems  almost  ludicrously  bad, 
but  with  that  we  are  not  concerned. 

The  inferior  position  of  the  weak 
roads  has  already  been  discussed.  But 
here  rises  traffic  density  as  a  silent,  un- 
noticed champion  for  them,  if  only  new 
capital  can  be  kept  from  competing. 
Traffic  density  rests  on  population,  not 
on  legislation,  and  is,  in  fact,  quite  un- 
terrified  by  the  latter.  The  number  of 
roads  which  the  growth  of  the  country 
has  taken  from  the  weak  group  and 
definitively  placed  in  the  strong  group 
since  1900  is  quite  extraordinary;  that 
phase  of  the  situation  has  received  but 
little  attention. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  rehabili- 
tation of  some  of  these  roads,  such  as 
the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Union  Paci- 


fic, the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  was  immensely  facilitated 
by  the  pouring  into  them  of  great  sums 
of  speculative  capital,  which  will  per- 
haps be  less  easy  to  come  by  when  the 
next  group  of  weak  but  growing  roads 
seek  rehabilitation  funds  from  their 
bankers.  The  difficulty  which  such 
roads  have  had,  during  the  past  two 
years,  in  getting  any  sort  of  financial 
accommodation  has,  of  course,  been 
apparent  to  everybody;  but  it  is  im- 
possible, just  now,  to  separate  the  re- 
spective weights  of  government  policy 
from  those  of  world-wide  credit  strain, 
in  determining  the  final  cause  of  this. 
I  think  it  would  not  be  hazardous  to 
assert  that  both  factors  have  worked 
together. 

If  the  roads  mentioned  above  had 
abundant  resource  to  speculative  capi- 
tal, however,  another  group,  almost 
equally  successful,  has  been  able  to  de- 
velop without  it,  by  the  use  of  current 
earnings  supplemented  by  short-term 
borrowings.  The  Southern  Railway, 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  the  Erie, 
have  done  this  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess, although  the  Erie  perhaps  came 
as  near  bankruptcy  in  1908  as  any  road 
that  has  ever  escaped  it. 

Given  a  deterrent  to  competitive 
speculative  enterprise,  and  a  rapidly 
growing  country,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  railroads  will  work  out 
their  problems  successfully,  even  with 
the  curious  economic  handicap  of  a 
public  policy  which  seeks  to  limit  capi- 
tal's maximum  return  to  a  low  percent- 
age, without  any  compensating  guar- 
antee of  a  minimum  return.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  we  shall  have  to 
face,  as  we  have  already  faced,  much 
that  is  crude,  in  the  outworking  of  the 
governmental  policies;  much,  too,  that 
is  unnecessarily  harsh,  and,  in  places, 
grossly  unfair.  But  there  is  just  as 
much  precedent  for  thinking  that  the 
details  of  administration  will  become 
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progressively  less  burdensome  and 
more  intelligent,  after  they  find  their 
way  into  routine  channels,  and  are  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  of  active  polit- 
ical discussion. 

Thus,  I  should  imagine  that  capital 
seeking  a  high  degree  of  security  as  its 
wage  (coupled  with  a  broad  market 
and  ready  convertibility)  would  find 
these  essentials  in  railroad  securities 
in  the  future  to  even  a  greater  degree 
than  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  speculative  capital,  which  has  played 
so  vital  a  part  in  building  up  the  coun- 
try, is  to  be,  for  a  time,  driven  away 
from  new  ventures,  it  can  still  seek  its 
profits  in  the  swings  of  the  market  on 
existing  railroad  shares,  and  in  pur- 
chase of  railroad  securities  which  seem 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  going  from  the 
weak  class  to  the  strong,  with  conse- 
quent likelihood  of  appreciation.  Few 
speculative  investors  are  as  much  con- 
cerned with  dividend  rates  as  they  are 
with  appreciation  of  principal;  a  point 
of  view  which  is  entirely  sound,  in  re- 
lation to  the  larger  chances  of  profit. 

IV 

Government,  state,  and  municipal 
securities  have  also  been  affected  pro- 
foundly, although  in  quite  a  different 
direction,  by  the  socialistic  drift  of  the 
last  decade.  Governmental  extrava- 
gance, resting  on  the  easy  principle  of 
spending  somebody  else's  money,  has 
increased  progressively  to  a  point  where 
the  annual  output  of  securities  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  public  betterment  work 
looms  up  out  of  all  proportion  to  what 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  normal 
increase,  even  a  few  years  ago.  Public 
obligations  of  the  best  grade  have  al- 
ways commanded  the  highest  prices  of 
all  investment  securities,  but  for  many 
years  past,  the  holder  of  such  bonds 
has  seen  new  issues  come  on  the  mar- 
ket in  ever-increasing  amounts,  while 


prices  have  steadily  declined.  This  fact, 
combined  with  the  world's  tremendous 
conversion  of  capital  into  fixed  forms, 
has  had  the  practical  result  of  lessen- 
ing the  market  for  public  obligations 
at  the  same  time  that  the  output  has 
increased.  The  holder  knows  that  his 
security  is  unquestioned,  but  he  does 
not  want  to  lose  his  profits  by  buying  in 
a  falling  market,  and  he  is  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  state  and  municipal 
bonds  of  the  highest  grade,  bought  ten 
years  ago  and  sold  to-day,  show  a  loss 
of  ten  to  twenty  points;  a  loss  which 
would,  in  many  cases,  reduce  the  total 
return  on  the  investment  close  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

Moreover,  the  buyer  of  state  and 
municipal  bonds  must  close  his  eyes  to 
degrees  of  bad  book-keeping  and  un- 
economic finance  which  would  never 
be  tolerated  in  the  administration  of  a 
railroad.  State  highway  bonds,  issued 
for  a  long  term  to  pay  for  roads  which 
motor-traffic  may  be  counted  on  to  de- 
stroy in  about  three  years,  are  a  case  in 
point.  Nor  is  there  any  relief  in  sight 
for  this  general  situation  of  heedless, 
irresponsible  public  finance,  except, 
perhaps,  in  an  extension  of  the  'city 
manager'  plan  of  government,  which 
has  been  utilized  abroad  with  conspic- 
uous success,  and  has  already  made 
small  but  hopeful  beginnings  in  this 
country. 

Just  now,  the  market  for  public  obli- 
gations is  better  than  it  has  been  in 
several  years,  although  prices  are  far 
from  former  levels.  The  stimulus  was 
given  by  the  provision  in  the  income- 
tax  law  which  not  only  exempts  our 
government,  state,  and  municipal  se- 
curities, but  does  not  require  them  even 
to  be  reported  in  the  taxpayer's  list. 
The  feeling  is  undoubtedly  widespread 
that  the  government  is,  in  effect,  con- 
ducting an  inquisition,  and  that  future 
social  legislation  is  apt  to  utilize  the 
information  brought  out,  especially  as 
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affecting  the  surtax.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  local  taxes,  at  the  present  time, 
are  nominally  much  more  burdensome 
than  the  income  tax,  but  the  investor, 
except  when  handling  trust  funds,  does 
not  ordinarily  disclose  his  list  to  the  tax- 
collector.  Instead,  he  often  compounds 
on  an  arbitrary  assessment,  which  local 
authorities  fear  to  press  to  the  limit 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  legal  res- 
idence can  be  changed,  or  bonds  con- 
verted into  tax-free  stocks.  But  the 
payer  of  the  income  surtax  feels  singu- 
larly friendless  and  devoid  of  represen- 
tation, and  does  not  altogether  like  the 
look  of  things  ahead. 

The  matter  may  perhaps  be  sum- 
marized fairly  by  saying  that  public 
securities  owe  much  of  their  new-found 
popularity  to  the  fact  that  capital  does 
not  have  to  admit  owning  them,  but 
that  their  broader  economic  status 
leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired. 


The  ramifications  of  the  new  demo- 
cracy have  reached  industrial  invest- 
ments from  still  another  angle.  Bonds 
and  stocks  of  small  industrial  compan- 
ies have  always  been  regarded  as  ex- 
tra-hazardous, for  a  number  of  reasons. 
The  ability  of  the  management  is  a 
factor  of  immense  importance,  and 
may  change  overnight.  But  fully  as  se- 
rious an  obstacle,  from  the  investor's 
stand-point,  has  been  the  risk  attend- 
ant upon  changing  market  and  compet- 
itive conditions.  And  it  is  frequently 
as  difficult  to  sell  a  hundred  shares  of 
local  industrial  stock  as  it  is  to  sell  the 
company. 

For  these  reasons,  and  a  good  many 
others  which  need  not  be  enumerated 
here,  investors  have  usually  preferred 
large  industrial  ventures  to  small  ones, 
although  it  is  not  much  more  than  fif- 
teen years  that  the  securities  of  in- 
dustrial corporations  have  been  regard- 


ed as  suitable  investments  for  general 
funds  in  this  country.1 

But  the  recovery  from  the  'long 
drag'  after  1893,  brought  with  it  the 
conception  of  industrial  consolidation 
and  finance  on  a  grand  scale,  —  and  it 
was  grandly  overdone.  In  1901  and 
1902,  it  seemed  as  if  any  sort  of  con- 
solidation would  be  sure  to  break  new 
barriers  of  prosperity  if  only  you  could 
get  everybody  into  it,  so  that  prices 
could  be  controlled,  trade-arrange- 
ments dominated,  and  *  overhead'  re- 
duced, by  concentrating  in  one  super- 
human office  the  problems  that  had 
kept  fifty  offices  busy.  It  was  amazing- 
ly easy  to  sell  the  securities  of  these  ven- 
tures, and  the  arguments  for  their  exist- 
ence were  plausible,  and  in  many  cases 
correct.  Only  within  the  last  year  or 
two  have  the  doubters  openly  maintain- 
ed that  great  consolidations  do  not  ne- 
cessarily gain  in  efficiency  what  they 
lose  in  flexibility,  although  1903  and 
1904  demonstrated  how  slight  their 
control  of  prices  was  apt  to  be. 

Yet  in  the  condition  of  pandemon- 
ium now  enveloping  the  great  indus- 
trial companies  because  of  the  hit-and- 
miss  character  and  application  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  the  thing  they  are  being 
punished  for  (that  is,  alleged  price-con- 
trol) is  just  the  thing  that  they  have  been 
least  successful  at,  although  it  would 
be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  trade  if 
they  could  manage  it.  Healthy  com- 
petition has  a  great  deal  better  chance 
of  staying  healthy  in  a  trade  where 
prices  tend  to  be  stable  than  in  one 

1  This  statement  like  most  generalization 
about  investments,  needs  qualification.  The 
New  England  textile  stocks  furnish  an  excel- 
lent example  of  small  industrials,  and  they  have 
been  regarded  in  New  England  almost  like  semi- 
trustee  investments,  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Brewery  shares  had  a  similar  vogue  in  Great 
Britain  until  they  suffered  a  series  of  reverses, 
partly  due  to  increasing  temperance  on  the 
part  of  the  British  public.  —  THE  AUTHOR. 
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where  price  wars  periodically  demoral- 
ize the  industry  and  kill  off  the  little 
fellows. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  the  industrial  organizers  of  a  dozen 
years  ago  went  too  far  in  their  assump- 
tions of  the  efficiency  and  the  potential 
trade-control  of  immense  aggregations 
of  manufacturing  and  distributing 
units,  while  they  clearly  overlooked 
the  fact  that  they  were  generating  a 
feeling  of  suffocation  on  the  part  of  the 
small  dealer  and  the  consumer  which 
would  sooner  or  later  lead  to  legisla- 
tive retaliation.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  observer  of  the  erratic  interpreta- 
tion and  administration  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  would  be  apt  to  feel  that  the 
government,  in  its  efforts  to  break  up 
trade-conspiracy,  has  been  chasing  a 
good  many  economic  butterflies,  and 
that  its  harsh  utilization  of  a  law  which 
comes  near  making  it  unlawful  for  two 
competitors  to  discuss  together  any 
programme  of  mutual  trade-benefit,  has 
been  of  more  service  to  politics  than 
to  honest  business. 

We  are  not  at  present  concerned 
with  any  aspect  of  the  Sherman  Act 
except  its  effect  on  the  innocent  and 
bewildered  investor,  but  I  think  no- 
body will  dissent  from  the  proposition 
that  the  law  and  its  sensational  meth- 
ods of  enforcement  have  come  near  re- 
moving entirely  from  the  field  of  con- 
servative investment  a  considerable 
group  of  industrial  enterprises  which 
would  otherwise  attract  capital,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  Nor  is  there 
any  prospect  of  real  relief  from  this 
situation  until  the  public  ceases  to 
believe  that  the  ideal  state  of  affairs 
exists  when  steel  companies  and  coal 
companies  and  beef-packers  are  edu- 
cated to  overproduce,  break  one  an- 
other's prices,  and  rush  down  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea  of  bankruptcy.  The 
salient  point  is  that  the  investor  is  quite 
clear  in  his  desire  to  avoid  the  kind  of 


situation  which  the  Sherman  Act,  as  at 
present  interpreted,  seems  to  foster. 

Attention  is  being  concentrated,  just 
now,  on  the  interests,  or  supposed  in- 
terests, of  the  consumer,  and  nobody 
is  thinking  much  about  the  producer. 
Yet  when  we  try  to  find  the  consumer 
and  congratulate  him,  he  almost  al- 
ways turns  out  to  be  producing  some- 
thing himself.  We  are  pretty  sure  to 
reach  the  conclusion,  eventually,  that 
the  consumer  who  does  not  also  pro- 
duce is  as  insignificant,  numerically 
and  politically,  as  the  man  who  pays 
the  surtax.  In  fact,  we  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  the  terrible  suspicion 
that  the  non-producing  consumer  is 
nobody  in  the  world  but  the  surtax- 
payer  himself —  and  surely  nobody  in- 
tended to  give  him  legal  protection. 

Yet  when  capital  cries  out  in  a  loud 
voice  that  it  will  be  forced  to  remain 
inactive  because  of  the  new  hazards 
which  have  been  attached  to  invest- 
ment by  socialistic  governments  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  votes,  we  know 
that  this  threat,  while  logical,  will  not 
be  carried  out.  Whatever  else  capital 
does  or  does  not  do,  it  can  be  counted 
on  not  to  remain  idle,  except  during 
temporary  periods  when  it  is  severely 
frightened.  It  must  go  out  into  the 
world  as  any  other  worker  does,  and 
struggle  for  its  wage,  even  though  all 
governments  (to  paraphrase  Professor 
Sumner)  shall  unite  in  authorizing  A 
and  B  to  instruct  C  how  to  spend  D's 
money.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
parts  of  the  world  where  capital  can 
find  profitable  and  safe  employment 
to-day,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
tendencies  of  national  development,  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere,  are  going 
to  be  governed  to  a  somewhat  larger 
extent  than  we  realize,  by  the  respect- 
ive pains  which  are  taken  to  keep  vis- 
iting capital  well  fed  and  well  housed, 
and,  in  general,  satisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions of  its  employment. 


A  SCOTTISH  GARDEN 


BY   SARAH   N.    CLEGHORN 


LOWLAND  garden, 

Sunk  in  beechwoods, 

Lichen-walled, 

Espaliered,  ivied; 

Where  the  wee  burn, 

Bridged  and  arbored, 

Winds  through  blue-bells: 

In  its  dulcet 

Wave,  reflecting 

Rhododendron , 

Oleander : 

Here  at  even 

Dimly  wandering, 

Shadowy  forms 

Of  olden  ladies 

Pass  and  hover: 

Soft  the  trail  of  floating  panier, 

India  muslin: 

Faint  the  scent 

Of  heaping  baskets, 

Sweet  geranium, 

Cinnamon  roses: 

Silver  fall 

Along  the  beechwood, 

Mingled  voices, 

Hidden  calls 

And  dream-like  laughter:  — 
"Arabella!" 
"Theodora!" 
"Juliana!" 
"Leonora!" 
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BY   MARGARET   LYNN 


MALDY  was  away  for  the  afternoon. 
That  was  a  very  rare  thing,  for  Maldy 
clung  to  the  place  as  if  it  were  a  citadel 
left  to  her  guarding.  She  held  all  visit- 
ing in  contempt,  —  partly  because  of 
her  own  long  experience  with  visitors, 
—  and  as  for  her  scanty  shopping,  she 
summarily  relegated  that  to  my  moth- 
er, her  only  requirements  in  garments 
being  that  they  should  wear  well  and 
should  look  just  like  her  last  ones.  But 
at  one  point  my  mother  demurred: 
she  would  not  buy  Maldy's  shoes,  — 
so  she  said  after  a  few  experiments,  — 
and  have  her  hobbling  about  in  toe- 
pinching  or  heel-rubbing  foot-leather. 
So  twice  a  year,  after  Maldy's  needs 
had  for  many  days  been  pointed  out 
to  her,  she,  with  many  postponements 
and  great  final  reluctance,  went  to  town 
with  my  mother.  This  was  one  of  those 
occasions. 

She  had  looked  back  many  times 
before  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  we,  out 
of  sheer  kindliness  to  her,  had  main- 
tained a  virtuous  state  of  conspicuous 
idleness  on  the  front  porch  as  long  as 
she  could  see  us.  It  would  be  a  com- 
forting vision  for  her  to  carry  with  her 
to  the  unacceptable  experiences  of  the 
afternoon. 

With  Maldy  out  of  sight  and  a 
change  of  atmosphere,  we  immediately 
relaxed.  Meditation  fell  upon  us.  We 
were  not  really  casting  about  for  any- 
thing lawless  to  do;  but  still  so  rare  an 
occasion  as  this  deserved  some  un- 
wonted employment.  It  would  be  un- 
appreciative  and  tame  not  to  use  it 
appropriately.  Uneasiness  sat  even  on 


Henry,  while  we  all  tacitly  and  inact- 
ively awaited  a  worthy  inspiration. 

Our  meditation  was  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  Ivy  Hixon,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  renters,  coming 
on  one  of  her  borrowing  errands.  I  had 
heard  my  father  say  that  the  Hixons 
were  practical  Socialists;  I  don't  know 
what  he  meant,  but  it  was  obviously 
connected  with  borrowing  customs.  Ivy 
now  carried  a  black-cracked  teacup  in 
her  hand. 

'Mom  wanted  to  know  would  your 
ma  borrow  her  some  saleratus,'  she 
delivered  herself. 

Questioning  revealed  that  she  want- 
ed some  baking  soda.  I  arose  with 
as  good  an  imitation  of  my  mother's 
air  as  I  could  manage,  and  led  the 
way  into  the  house.  Mary  followed  us, 
and  finally  John.  Henry,  who  found 
no  delight  in  the  freckled  Ivy,  and  had 
in  fact  compared  her  appearance  to 
that  of  a  grass-burr,  sent  an  indifferent 
glance  after  us  and  then  took  himself 
off  to  the  stables.  For  Henry  the  com- 
pany of  horses  never  staled. 

In  the  big  store-room  off  the  kitchen 
—  a  mere  pantry  could  not  hold  stores 
for  a  household  of  our  numbers  —  we 
found  the  soda,  and  with  as  many 
manners  as  I  could  take  on,  I  gave  Ivy 
a  liberal  helping. 

Ivy  lingered  to  look  around.  *  You 
Ve  got  lots  of  things  to  eat,'  she  said. 

That  had  never  seemed  to  me  a  cause 
for  pride,  but  I  tried  to  look  affluent. 
However,  I  thought  it  better  to  edge 
Ivy  back  into  the  kitchen.  My  mother 
never  talked  to  the  renter  women 
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about  the  things  we  had.  But  even  in 
the  kitchen  Ivy  found  much  to  com- 
ment on  and  linger  over.  I  was  uneasy 
at  first;  my  mother  was  full  of  kindly 
attentions  to  the  renter  families,  but 
the  children  never  came  to  the  house 
much.  However,  that  prohibition  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  Maldy's  adminis- 
tration, and  to  allow  Ivy  to  remain  for 
a  while  seemed  to  be  a  privilege  of  the 
day.  Soon  we  were  all  talking  freely, 
and  enjoying  Ivy's  admiration  of  the 
number  and  size  of  our  kitchen  uten- 
sils. She  applauded  the  kitchen  stove 
especially.  Maldy's  stove  was  no 
doubt  a  thing  to  admire,  although  at 
that  time,  not  having  the  housekeeping 
point  of  view,  we  did  not  realize  its 
praisewor  thiness . 

The  fire  had  been  left,  in  Maldy's 
hurried  after-dinner  departure.  Even 
its  heat,  as  we  assisted  Ivy  to  admire 
it,  seemed  of  a  peculiarly  efficient  sort. 
Assuming  technical  knowledge,  we 
displayed  dampers  and  drafts  and 
oven-depths.  Ivy  looked  appreciat- 
ively into  the  still  warm  oven. 

'Mom  made  a  cake  onst,'  she  said, 
'when  Uncle  Jake's  folks  come.' 

It  was  not  for  us  to  speak  of  cakes. 

'Can  you  cook?'  she  asked  me. 

'Some,'  I  answered  conservatively. 
I  had  once  mixed  up  corn-bread  under 
Maldy's  impatient  direction. 

'I  can  fry  side-meat,  and  potatoes, 
and  make  saleratus  biscuits.' 

We  had  heard  that  renters  lived 
chiefly  on  hot  biscuit;  when  I  add  that 
they  called  bread  'light  bread'  always, 
I  have  sufficiently  indicated  their  so- 
cial standing  in  our  eyes. 

'We  could  make  a  cake  right  now/ 
said  Ivy.  She  spoke  as  one  suggesting 
an  enterprise,  but  a  merely  natural  one 
to  undertake. 

I  was  silent,  as  of  course  Mary  was 
also. 

Said  John  in  a  moment,  'Let's  make 
a  cake.' 


John  had  no  culinary  self-respect  to 
preserve.  Anyway,  he  was  thinking  less 
of  the  adventure  than  of  the  desirable 
result. 

'You  put  eggs  in  it,  and  milk  and 
lots  of  sugar  and  flour  and  butter  if 
you  got  it,  and  lard  if  you  ain't,'  said 
Ivy  glibly.  'I  bet  you  folks  got  all 
them  things.' 

'  Oh,  yes, '  I  answered  hastily. '  We ' ve 
got  everything.' 

That  seemed  to  be  acquiescence, 
and  we  stood  somehow  committed  to 
the  undertaking.  Anyhow  adventure, 
the  more  lawless  the  better,  had  been 
calling  to  us. 

However,  Ivy  Hixon  was  not  going 
to  dictate  to  us  in  our  own  kitchen. 
Having  made  the  suggestion,  her  offi- 
ciousness  expanded  and  threatened  to 
take  control  of  us  all.  I  prepared  to 
assert  myself. 

'You  beat  the  eggs  first,'  said  Ivy. 
'Mom  took  three.' 

While  I  considered,  Mary,  the  me- 
thodical, climbed  to  a  shelf  and  brought 
down  a  cook-book.  The  possession  of 
a  cook-book  was  merely  a  concession 
to  convention  on  Maldy's  part,  for 
she  was  never  seen  to  use  it  and  had 
been  heard  to  speak  contemptuously 
of  it.  Mary's  little  forefinger  traveled 
down  the  index  column  to  cakes. 

'There's  a  good  many,'  she  said. 
'What  kind  do  we  want?  Here's  Brown 
Stone  Front  and  Nancy  Hanks  and 
Five  Egg  and  Good  White  Cake  and 
Jelly  Cake  and  Chocolate  Layer  and 
Marble  and  Fairy  Lily  — ' 

'Let's  have  that,'  I  said. 

Mary  turned  to  it.  '  Whites  of  seven 
eggs,  cup  and  a  half  of  sugar,'  she  be- 
gan. 

'What  do  you  do  with  the  yolks?*  I 
interrupted.  I  had  supposed  that  an 
egg  was  a  unit  in  cooking. 

Mary  laboriously  followed  through 
the  list  of  items  and  figures.  'It  don't 
say,'  she  said. 
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'Mom  put  'em  in,' said  Ivy.  *  Mom's 
cake  was  yallow.  It  was  n't  no  lily 
cake,'  she  finished  contemptuously. 
With  the  advent  of  the  cook-book  au- 
thority seemed  likely  to  slip  from  her. 
'Mom  put  three  whole  eggs  in  hern.' 

'Let's  make  a  big  cake,'  said  John. 

'Read  the  five-egg  one,'  I  dictated. 

'Five  eggs  beaten  separately  — '  be- 
gan Mary. 

'That's  awful  funny,'  said  Ivy. 

We  all  looked  dubious,  in  fact. 

Mary  finished  out  the  proportions 
of  the  cake,  —  conventional  enough,  I 
suppose.  The  final  statement,  that  the 
recipe  would  make  a  very  large  cake, 
was  decisive  for  every  one. 

'All  right,'  I  said  briskly. 

I  really  was  not,  for  my  part,  eager 
for  the  result,  but  the  situation  began 
to  please  me. 

'John,  you  fix  up  the  fire,  and  don't 
take  Maldy's  cobs.  Mary,  we've  got 
to  wash  our  hands  first.' 

That  was  not  sheer  virtue;  a  look  at 
Ivy's  had  suggested  it.  Ivy  joined  us 
in  common  ablution,  and  I  think  saw 
the  complexion  of  her  hands  for  the 
first  time  in  many  a  day. 

'We  must  clean  our  finger-nails,' 
added  Mary  gently,  to  my  surprise. 

Ivy  plainly  thought  that  unneces- 
sary, but  followed  suit,  matching  the 
novel  enterprise  from  her  own  experi- 
ence, however,  with, '  Mom  digs  out  the 
baby's  nails  sometimes.' 

But  that  concession  to  elegance  over, 
Ivy  quickly  resumed  her  place.  I  turn- 
ed from  the  towel  to  find  her  setting 
out  a  flat  crock  for  a  mixing-bowl,  a 
row  of  five  tea-cups,  and  a  fork. 

'What  are  those  for?'  I  asked. 

'To  beat  the  eggs  in.  The  book  says 
so.' 

I  had  never  seen  a  process  like  that, 
and  was  doubtful;  but  still,  many  an 
operation  went  on  in  the  kitchen  on 
which  I  did  not  trouble  to  cast  my  eye. 
I  was  not  in  a  position  to  contradict, 
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but  I  tried  at  least  to  awe  Ivy  by  reach- 
ing down  an  egg-beater  instead  of  the 
fork.  Ivy  looked  at  it  a  moment, 
tested  its  movement  and,  unimpressed, 
accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  She 
hung  over  the  cook-book,  business  in 
her  mien,  energy  radiating  from  her 
elbows. 

Nature  had  dealt  but  meagrely  with 
Ivy.  Her  hair  was  sandy, — sandy  to 
the  touch,  too,  I  fancied, — her  face  was 
sandy,  her  hands  looked  sandy.  Her 
dress,  to  my  embarrassment,  was  an  old 
one  of  my  own;  I  tried  to  act  as  if  un- 
conscious of  the  fact.  It  hung  loose- 
ly from  her  round  shoulders  and — al- 
though she  was  nearly  as  old  as  I  — 
was  far  too  long  for  her;  but  as  she 
was  barefooted,  that  was  a  good  thing. 
Her  scratched  feet  looked  sandy  too. 
Her  hair  was  tied  with  a  white  string, 
which  was  braided  in  for  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  end.  I  had  suggested 
that  means  of  security  to  Ellen  when 
she  braided  my  hair,  but  she  did  not 
accept  the  suggestion,  although  it 
would  doubtless  have  saved  me  from 
many  a  reproof.  Whether  because  of 
this  device  or  not,  Ivy's  scrawny  little 
braid  turned  sharply  outward  from 
her  meagre  shoulders  and,  with  her 
quick,  jerky  movements,  bobbed  about 
like  a  question-mark  incessantly  ques- 
tioning. Before  we  got  through  with 
our  enterprise,  that  curled-up  arc  of 
hair  seemed  to  me  to  be  making  the 
cake,  it  was  so  active,  so  ubiquitous. 

Ivy  turned  briskly  from  the  cook- 
book and  disappeared  into  the  store- 
room. She  was  back  almost  instantly. 

'Say,  there  ain't  but  six  eggs,  and  if 
we  'd  take  them  they  'd  know  for  sure. 
You  go  and  get  some  more.  I  bet 
there's  a  plenty.' 

Dignity  compelled  me  to  pass  the 
order  on  to  John.  Assuming  initiative, 
I  proceeded  to  get  out  the  other  in- 
gredients, but  always  with  Ivy  at  my 
elbow,  making  additional  suggestions. 
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'When  you*re  gettin'  get  a  plenty. 
That 's  what  Aunt  Em  says.  But  Mom 
says  when  you  ain't  got  no  money  — 
Say,  ain't  you  folks  got  lots  of  sugar! 
Say,  you  could  have  a  cake  every  day.' 

Her  eyes  saw  every  article  in  the 
store-room,  and  her  tongue  commented 
without  trammel.  Between  times  she 
issued  orders  with  freedom  and  deci- 
sion. I  was  always  just  going  to,  but 
Ivy  steadily  forestalled  me.  It  seemed 
as  if,  whenever  I  turned  to  do  a  thing, 
Ivy's  arc  of  braid  was  always  bobbing 
just  ahead  of  me.  Information  which  I 
imparted  to  her  became  her  own  as 
completely  as  if  it  had  never  been 
mine.  Within  a  few  minutes  she  knew 
all  the  household  equipment  as  well  as 
Mary  and  I  put  together.  It  need  not 
be  supposed  that  I  acquiesced  readily 
in  this  system  of  precedence;  but  when 
there  is  no  crevice  in  the  front  of  au- 
thority where  one  can  interpose  oppo- 
sition, and  when  one  is  hampered  by 
hospitality  besides,  where  is  one  go- 
ing to  begin  to  assert  one's  independ- 
ence? 

The  mixing-spoon  was  hardly  ever 
out  of  Ivy's  hands.  She  stirred  and 
beat  and  sifted  and  stirred,  in  a  house- 
wifely ecstasy  of  creation.  The  words 
'a  plenty*  rolled  lusciously  from  her 
tongue  constantly  when  she  caught 
sight  of  our  household  stores.  Only 
steady  self-control  kept  her  from  alter- 
ing the  proportion  of  ingredients,  when 
abundance  of  butter  or  sugar  came 
into  view.  It  seemed  a  pity  not  to  use 
more  when  there  was  'a  plenty/  Her 
imagination  reached  forward,  and  she 
hinted  at  something  else  to  be  done 
when  the  cake  was  off  our  hands.  But 
this  time  even  John  did  not  rise  to  the 
suggestion. 

I  should  not  have  supposed  that  one 
person  could  find  sufficient  orders  for 
three.  I  found  myself  obeying  in  a  sort 
of  bewilderment.  Mary  was  kept  busy 
washing  dishes,  because,  as  Ivy  said, 


the  elders  would  not  want  to  find  the 
kitchen  'all  gaumed  up  when  they 
come  back.'  It  did  seem  wise  to  re- 
move our  traces.  The  eggs  were  beaten 
separately  —  that  is,  individually  — 
and  the  process  took  some  time.  John 
thought  it  unnecessary  but  Ivy  over- 
ruled him  with  the  words  of  the  book. 
For  one  of  comparatively  limited 
acquaintance  with  literature,  Ivy  had 
remarkable  reverence  for  the  printed 
word.  She  seemed  to  take  pride  in 
having  cooking  thus  connected  with 
her  stinted  accomplishment  of  reading. 

At  last  everything  was  in,  stirred 
and  beaten,  and  beaten  and  stirred. 
Everybody,  even  John,  had  been 
allowed  to  take  a  hand  at  this;  but  it 
was  Ivy's  freckled  little  arms  which 
gave  the  last  loving  strokes.  At  this 
moment  Henry  strolled  in. 

We  had  got  so  used  to  Ivy  that  we 
had  forgotten  to  miss  Henry.  But 
John,  going  out  to  find  another  egg  to 
replace  one  which  somebody  had  drop- 
ped on  the  floor,  —  we  regretted  it, 
but  Ivy  said  there  were  plenty  more,  — 
had  mentioned  to  Henry  that  an  enter- 
prise was  afoot  within.  After  a  little 
time  for  consideration,  Henry  decided 
to  enter.  He  came  loafing  in,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  a  general  air  of 
mature  leisure  about  him.  I  had  just 
got  out  a  cake-pan  and  Ivy  had  taken 
it  from  me  and  was  buttering  it  with 
flying  whisks  of  her  fingers.  She  was 
putting  a  good  deal  of  butter  on  it. 

Henry  eyed  the  process  a  moment 
with  a  remotely  critical  air.  I  think  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  noticed  the 
operation  at  all,  but  it  was  for  him  to 
suggest  improvement  now  that  he  was 
here. 

*  You  're  putting  too  much  butter  on 
that,'  he  said  briefly,  without  intro- 
duction. 

Ivy  paused  and  looked  at  him,  every 
freckle  darting  out  surprise.  She 
rubbed  her  nose  with  the  back  of  her 
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hand  and  eyed  him  above  her  buttery 
fingers. 

'You  never  made  no  cake,'  she  an- 
swered. 

'Cake  shouldn't  taste  of  butter,' 
said  Henry,  speaking  calmly  but  suc- 
cinctly, as  an  expert  authority.  'It'll 
make  it  fall,'  he  added. 

Ivy,  determined  not  to  be  impressed, 
continued  to  eye  him  as  she  ran  her 
fingers  round  and  round  the  pan. 
Henry  took  one  hand  from  its  pocket, 
lifted  the  mixing-spoon  and  let  the 
batter  drip  from  it  while  he  scrutinized 
the  compound  intelligently. 

'It's  too  thin,'  he  delivered  judg- 
ment. 

'It's  just  like  the  book  says,  I 
guess,'  returned  Ivy  forcibly. 

Ivy  was  really  misnamed.  We  were 
all  responsible  for  the  cake,  but  Ivy 
seemed  to  be  its  natural  defender. 

His  attention  called  to  the  cook- 
book, Henry  turned  to  peruse  it.  He 
wore  the  air  of  a  passing  authority  who 
had  no  personal  interest  in  pointing 
out  error.  He  did  not  keep  us  waiting 
long,  however,  before  he  spoke  again. 

'Lots  of  cakes  have  raisins  in  them. 
Let's  put  raisins  in  this.' 

Let  us!  Even  we  who  knew  Henry 
well  had  never  seen  him  adopt  an 
exploit  with  greater  promptness.  But 
then  we  were  used  to  Henry;  many  a 
time  had  he  gathered  us  to  his  banner 
as  sheep  to  a  cause.  Ivy  alone  found 
him  a  novelty. 

'The  book  never  said  nothin'  about 
puttin'  in  no  raisins,'  she  said.  'This 
ain't  that  kind  of  cake.' 

With  the  air  of  one  who  was  blood- 
ied but  spiritually  unbowed,  she  stirred 
the  cake  again  and  bade  me  look  at 
the  fire.  A  few  minutes  before  she 
would  have  given  the  order  to  John. 
Whether  she  acknowledged  it  or  not, 
masculinity  seemed  to  be  in  a  stage  of 
readjustment. 

Mary,  returning,  reported  that  there 


were  no  raisins  in  store.  It  was  embar- 
rassing to  us  to  admit  that  there  was 
anything  we  did  not  have.  Henry  con- 
sidered. Was  there  a  substitute?  He 
detained  the  putting  of  the  cake  into 
the  oven  with  a  glance  and  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  while  he  meditated. 

'Raisins  are  nothing  but  grapes,' 
mused  John,  'but  grapes  aren't  ripe 

yet.' 

Henry  turned  his  eye  on  the  window. 
The  rest  of  us  indicated  the  stages  of 
our  mental  processes  by  discussion. 
Henry  merely  announced  his  results. 

'We'll  get  some  cherries,'  he  said. 

Ivy,  who  had  been  impatiently  heel- 
ing and  toeing  beside  the  kitchen- 
table,  burst  forth,  '  I  never  heard  of  no 
cherries  in  no  cake.  I  bet  they'd  spoil 
it.' 

'They'll  make  it  thicker,'  said 
Henry,  conceding  a  reply  to  her  evi- 
dent depth  of  feeling. 

Ivy  continued  to  stand  by  the  table, 
smoothing  and  patting  the  surface  of 
her  cake  —  her  cherished  cake  —  while 
Henry  marshaled  the  rest  of  us  out  to 
the  Early  Richmond  cherry  trees.  As 
a  precaution  he  added  her  to  the  party, 
although  she  declared  that  the  cake 
would  fall  while  we  were  gone. 

It  took  only  a  few  minutes,  however, 
for  the  five  of  us  to  gather  and  stone 
a  quart  or  more  of  cherries.  Henry 
dumped  the  lot,  reeking  juice,  into  the 
batter  and  stirred  them  in. 

'It's  thinner 'n  ever,'  wailed  Ivy, 
'and  it  looks  like  all  git  out.' 

Henry  scrutinized  it  carefully.  'It 
is  n't  any  thinner,  but  it 's  too  thin  yet. 
We'll  get  some  more  cherries.' 

This  time  we  got  two  quarts. 
Henry  stirred  them  in. 

Another  wail  broke  from  Ivy.  'It's 
thinner 'n  ever,'  she  almost  sobbed. 
'You've  done  and  spoiled  it.' 

'You  didn't  put  flour  enough  into 
this,'  said  Henry.  'That's  what's  the 
matter.' 
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'We  put  all  the  book  said/  said  I. 

Between  wrath  and  grief  Ivy  was 
almost  beyond  speech. 

'Well,  it  takes  more  of  some  kinds 
than  others.  I  guess  this  is  a  thin 
kind/ 

We  put  in  three  more  cups  of  flour, 
while  Ivy  stood  in  the  background,  a 
mute  angry  spirit  of  protest.  When 
the  flour  was  all  in,  we  each  inserted  — 
not  the  first  time  —  a  finger  at  the 
edge  of  the  batter  and  tasted  our  com- 
pound. It  tasted  queer,  and  floury. 
Ivy  frankly  made  a  face. 

'You  did  n't  put  enough  sugar  in 
this/  said  Henry.  'Cakes  take  a  lot  of 
sugar/ 

'We  put  in  all  the  book  said/  we 
answered  once  more. 

'It  ain't  sweet  enough/  said  Henry, 
tasting  again.  'We'll  put  in  more 
sugar/ 

We  put  in  two  more  cups  of  sugar. 
The  batter  was  now  almost  running 
over  the  crock,  and  needed  very  careful 
stirring.  The  cake-pan  which  had  been 
ready  before  was  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; Henry  found  a  small  dishpan  and 
bade  me  grease  it.  Mary  washed  the 
other  and  put  it  away.  John  made  up 
the  fire  once  more  and  the  cake  went 
into  the  oven.  We  thought  it  polite  to 
offer  Ivy  the  crock  to  scrape,  but  she 
briefly  declined  it.  Half  an  hour  before 
each  of  us  had  had  an  eye  on  that 
crock;  but  now  no  one  cared  for  it. 
Mary  washed  it  and  put  it  away.  She 
also  washed  up  the  table  and  every- 
thing else,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see 
there  was  nothing  to  tell  the  tale  of  us 
except  the  cake  in  the  oven. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  as  the 
cake  did  not  seem  to  be  near  baked,  we 
settled  down  in  various  ways.  No  fur- 
ther enterprise  seemed  desirable.  We 
really  wished  that  Ivy  would  go  home, 
but  as  she  did  not  seem  inclined  to  do 
so  I  read  her  All  Baba.  She  interrupted 
occasionally  to  say,  'I  bet  that  ain't 


never  happened/  Her  attitude  sur- 
prised me;  I  did  not  mind  its  apparent 
discourtesy,  but  I  did  not  see  why  any- 
one should  demand  fact  in  a  narrative. 

Any  occupation  we  had  on  hand  was 
interrupted  frequently  while  we  looked 
into  the  oven.  Mary  took  a  doll  and 
went  about  some  serious  maternal  busi- 
ness. The  rest  of  us  collectively  looked 
into  the  oven  every  three  minutes.  If 
that  cake  had  ever  intended  to  do  itself 
credit,  it  lost  its  chance  through  the 
embarrassment  of  our  steady  watch- 
ing. As  it  was,  the  baking  process  was 
curious.  We  watched  eagerly  for  the 
moment  of  rising,  but  it  never  came. 
It  did  once  break  its  temporary  shell  to 
spout  up  in  the  middle  with  a  small 
geyser-like  formation,  distinguished 
from  the  hopeless  depression  of  the 
rest  of  the  surface.  The  rest  of  the  time 
it  sank  and  sank,  until  it  seemed  likely 
to  go  through  the  bottom  of  the  oven. 
The  substance  of  the  whole  was  of  such 
consistency  that  it  would  have  taken 
a  chemical  analysis  to  tell  whether  it 
was  baked  or  not.  Like  other  Benja- 
min Wests  we  nearly  decimated  the 
newest  broom  for  straws,  —  each  of  us 
used  several  every  time  we  opened  the 
oven  door,  —  but  every  time  we  with- 
drew them  gummy  and  unpalatable. 

Time  was  wearing  rapidly  away. 
They  might  be  home  at  any  moment. 
Ivy  declined  any  further  tales  and 
crouched  steadfastly  by  the  oven  door. 

At  last  the  cake  began  to  recede  from 
the  sides  of  the  pan  and  Henry,  return- 
ing from  a  brief  visit  to  his  pony,  an- 
nounced that  it  was  all  drying  up  and 
must  be  taken  out  immediately.  Anti- 
cipation swelled  among  us.  We  forgot 
to  watch  the  drive.  Eagerness  secured 
a  burnt  hand  for  each  of  us.  But  at  last 
the  cake  was  transferred  from  the  oven 
to  the  kitchen-table.  One  last  problem 
arose.  How  did  one  take  a  cake  from 
the  pan?  The  natural  thing  seemed  to 
be  to  take  it  by  the  little  knob  in  the 
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centre  and  lift  it  out.  That  proved 
unsuccessful.  Henry  and  Ivy  each  had 
a  theory;  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
Henry 's  was  to  be  tried  first,  even  over 
Ivy's  final  protest. 

'Now  you  all  stand  back,'  Henry 
was  saying,  as  he  selected  a  knife,  *  and 
I'll  — 

Voices  and  wheels  were  heard  out- 
side. We  looked  at  each  other  in  con- 
sternation —  consternation  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  offense.  Panic  fell 
upon  us.  Henry  snatched  up  the  cake, 
pan  and  all,  and  with  his  usual  quick- 
ness of  resource,  made  for  the  regions 
of  the  kitchen-garden,  which  lay  near. 
It  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
from  the  drive,  and  was  screened  from 
it  by  some  lilac  bushes.  At  the  very 
nearest  place  to  the  house,  a  bit  of  soft, 
fine-delved  ground  lay  waiting  a  later 
sowing  of  something,  turnips  probably. 
Henry  seized  a  hoe  which  was  con- 
veniently at  hand,  made  a  hole  in  the 
soft  earth,  and  in  an  instant  that  cake, 
with  all  its  promise  unfulfilled  and  its 
suspense  still  unanswered,  was  in  its 
tomb.  The  dishpan  was  thrown  to  a 
convenient  place  under  the  lilac-bushes, 
and,  the  whole  affair  cleared  up,  we 
turned  back  to  welcome  •  the  home- 
comers  with  as  interested  an  air  as  if 
we  had  spent  the  afternoon  merely 
waiting  for  their  return. 

Ivy  had  stood  looking  on  at  the 
interment  as  if  she  were  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  possible  mourners.  Trag- 
edy sat  on  her  brow  and  grief  trembled 
on  her  lips.  The  moment  anticipated 
all  the  afternoon  was  snatched  from 
her  as  the  child  of  her  hands  went 
under  the  soil.  Even  her  braid  had 
uncurled  itself  and  hung  straight  and 
pendulous  as  any  braid.  As  we  turned 
away,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  pursed-up 
lips  and  hard-winking  eyes,  and  I  sus- 
pected that  a  tear  fell  on  the  unworthy 
grave  of  that  cherry  cake,  the  first  and 
last  of  its  kind. 


For  us  it  was  all  over.  We  should 
have  liked  to  see  how  that  cake  tasted, 
but  Maldy  always  got  an  unusually 
good  supper  when  she  came  back  from 
town,  as  if  to  show  her  scorn  of  all  she 
had  seen  in  her  absence.  Anyway,  we 
had  had  doubts  about  the  cake  from 
the  first.  I  never  had  believed  that  we 
could  make  a  cake,  even  when  we  were 
doing  it. 

As  we  went  into  the  house  again, 
everybody  eagerly  assisting  in  carrying 
in  the  packages,  —  with  surreptitious 
squeezes  and  fingerings  to  help  sur- 
mises as  to  contents,  —  I  saw  Ivy  dart- 
ing homeward  through  the  orchard. 
Her  braid  hopped  up  and  down  on  her 
shoulders,  and  her  slim  skirt  wrapped 
and  flapped  about  her  thin  legs.  The 
impetuosity  of  her  movement  suggest- 
ed more  than  mere  hurry,  I  thought, 
remembering  certain  moments  of  my 
own. 

The  evening  went  off  very  well,  con- 
sidering everything.  After  my  mother 
had  been  away  for  a  whole  afternoon, 
we  always  had  a  very  good  time  in  the 
evening,  and  were  allowed  to  sit  up  a 
little  later  than  usual.  And  yet  I  went 
to  bed  with  a  sense  of  something  im- 
pending. Certain  matters  had  already 
called  for  remark.  Henry  explained 
that  we  had  the  fire  on  in  order  to  have 
it  ready  when  they  came  home.  Such 
thoughtfulness  should  have  brought 
out  approbation,  but  Maldy  made  no 
comment.  As  for  the  cup  of  soda  — 
well,  Ivy  Hixon  had  come  for  it,  but 
why  she  went  away  without  it,  no  one 
knew.  Maldy  was  no  questioner,  I  will 
say  that  for  her.  But  she  went  about 
the  kitchen  that  evening  with  a  roving 
eye  which  promised  no  good  for  us. 
Our  sin,  which  had  seemed  mild  in  the 
beginning,  hardly  equal  to  the  occasion 
in  fact,  began  to  assume  the  appalling 
proportions  of  a  crime.  I  went  to  bed 
meditating  confession. 

Mary  lay  still  for  a  while  in  her  usual 
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little  fashion  and  then  went  off  to  sleep. 
Our  room  was  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  I  could  hear  Maldy  moving 
about  below,  setting  all  ready  for  the 
morning.  Who  knew  what  she  might 
be  discovering?  Had  we  put  away  the 
flour-sifter  and  closed  the  sugar-bin 
and  restored  the  baking  powder  to  its 
place?  I  followed  her  steps  in  my 
imagination,  picturing  what  she  was 
looking  at.  Her  steps  seemed  to  grow 
heavier  and  more  portentous.  What 
was  she  seeing  now? 

Even  when  everything  grew  quiet 
underneath,  I  still  listened  for  signs  to 
reassure  or  terrorize.  I  sat  up  in  bed 
embracing  my  knees,  while  my  strained 
attention  was  fixed  below.  But  every- 
thing was  so  still  down  there,  that  my 
alertness  finally  relaxed  and  my  eyes 
wandered  to  the  moon-lighted  spaces 
below  my  window.  Even  the  corner  of 
the  kitchen-garden  which  I  could  see, 
had  a  sort  of  agreeableness,  with  the 
moonlight  and  the  moon-made  shadows 
upon  it.  I  mused  awhile,  watching  the 
glorified  lawn,  and  finally,  with  elbows 
on  knees  and  chin  on  hands,  began  to 
make  up  a  story  about  what  I  was  go- 
ing to  do  when  I  was  twenty-five. 

Suddenly  I  sprang  from  the  bed  and 
ran  to  the  window.  Out  in  that  gar- 
den corner  some  one  was  moving,  I 
could  n't  see  very  plainly  at  first,  but 
undoubtedly  there  was  a  moving  figure 
there.  How  had  Maldy  ever  discov- 
ered? But  as  I  looked  I  saw  that  it  was 
Ivy.  She  was  groping  around  for  the 
hoe  we  had  used  in  the  afternoon.  I 
was  indignant.  Of  course  somebody 
would  see  her  —  and  then !  She  did  not 
find  the  hoe,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
undecided.  Then  she  dropped  to  her 
knees  and  began  to  dig  away  at  the 
soft  earth  with  her  hands.  I  con- 
demned her  entirely.  She  had  got  us 
into  this  and  now  she  was  going  to  get 
us  caught.  And  digging  up  cake  out  of 
the  ground,  too!  I  felt  contempt. 


A  step  sounded  heavily  on  the  porch 
below.  Maldy  always  walked  with  a 
curious  unbending  tread.  She  stalked 
straight  out  by  the  path  and  around  by 
the  lilac-bushes.  Now  Ivy  Hixon  had 
done  it!  She,  too,  heard  by  this  time, 
and  sat  back  on  her  heels  to  listen. 
Thus  she  was  when  Maldy  rounded  the 
lilacs  and  came  upon  her.  Then  she 
jumped  up  with  a  cry.  I  was  almost 
sorry  for  her  then,  for  I  knew  Maldy's 
summary  handling  of  the  renter  child- 
ren. Still,  Ivy  had  brought  this  on 
herself. 

Maldy  questioned  abruptly  and 
gruffly,  standing  with  her  hands  on  her 
hips  and  her  elbows  squared.  Ivy 
answered,  her  speech  all  running  to- 
gether, until  it  ended  in  a  high  little 
wail,  with  a  tragic  gesture  toward  the 
ground  at  her  feet.  Maldy  questioned 
further,  her  attitude  tentative.  Ivy 
answered  again,  her  voice  each  time 
running  up  to  its  pathetic  little  wail  at 
the  end,  and  her  hands  making  their 
tragic  movement.  This  was  not  the 
effective  Ivy  of  the  afternoon.  I  could 
imagine  her  ending  with,  *  And  I  never 
got  none  of  it ! '  To  my  relief,  however, 
Maldy  seemed  to  be  relaxing.  She 
spoke  briefly,  but  with  reserve. 

Presently  she  turned  toward  the 
house,  Ivy  following  her,  evidently  at 
her  bidding.  Ivy  waited  on  this  side 
of  the  lilac-bushes  while  Maldy  went 
into  the  kitchen,  to  get  the  cracked  cup 
and  the  soda,  I  supposed.  I  really  was 
relieved,  though  not  on  Ivy's  account 
alone. 

Maldy  returned,  her  bearing  still 
amicable.  But  what  was  this  she  was 
bringing?  The  cup  of  soda,  to  be  sure, 
and  with  it  the  remnant  of  the  fresh 
sponge  cake  she  had  beaten  up  for 
supper — and  a  piece  of  fruit  cake!  I 
nearly  fell  out  of  the  window  as  it  came 
to  view.  Fruit  cake  was  Maldy 's  choic- 
est and  best-concealed  treasure.  I  sus- 
pected that  even  my  mother  asked  her 
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permission  to  use  it.  It  was  the  top- 
most crown  of  our  rarest  social  occa- 
sions. Maldy  seemed  always  to  have 
some,  but  we  never  caught  her  making 
it.  When  I  have  said  that  we  never 
even  asked  her  for  it,  I  have  said  all. 

She  was  giving  it  to  Ivy.  She  said, 
*  Don't  you  eat  this  to-night,  but  you 
put  it  away  and  have  it  some  time.' 
Then  she  relapsed  into  her  renter- 
children  tone,  'Now  you  better  go 
right  along  home.  Don't  be  hanging 
around  here.' 

Ivy  went,  cutting  across  the  lawn 
and  down  through  the  shadowy  or- 
chard spaces.  Her  disposing  of  the 


sponge-cake  as  she  went  did  not  seem 
to  interfere  with  her  speed. 

The  next  morning  Henry  himself 
slipped  the  dishpan  down  to  the  yards 
and  washed  it  in  the  watering- trough. 
Unfortunately  Maldy  happened  to  be 
in  the  kitchen  when  he  cautiously 
brought  it  in,  and  her  eye  required  an 
explanation  of  him. 

'Why,  I  took  this  out  yesterday  to 
pick  cherries  in,'  he  began  — 

'Huuf,'  said  Maldy,  and  turned  her 
back  on  him.  She  gave  the  dishpan 
a  proper  washing  with  soap  and  hot 
water,  and  hung  it  up  in  its  place  with- 
out another  word. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  COOPERATIVE  LIVING 


BY  RANDOLPH   S.   BOURNE 


THERE  is  developing  in  England  a 
movement  which  seems  to  suggest  in 
an  extraordinarily  fruitful  way  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  most  difficult 
of  urban  problems  by  what  might  be 
called  the  practical  application  of  priv- 
ate socialism.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  '  garden  city '  in  a  way  which 
presents  the  idea  as  rather  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  fad,  of  a  dilettante  effort  of 
a  few  fortunate  people,  slightly  over- 
developed aesthetically,  who  wish  to 
surround  themselves  with  flowers  and 
gardens  and  play  at  building  villages 
which  are  sternly  impossible  to  the 
majority  of  the  great  human  herd.  But 
an  examination  of  the  strands,  econo- 
mic, artistic,  and  sociological,  which 
are  uniquely  combined  to  form  such  a 


community  as  the  Hampstead  Garden 
Suburb,  for  instance,  in  the  north  of 
London,  convinces  me  that  there  is 
much  more  than  playing  going  on  here, 
—  that  we  have  rather  an  experimental 
laboratory  offered  in  cooperative  living 
which,  if  successful,  is  bound  to  affect 
profoundly  our  conceptions  of  city  life, 
and  to  make  over  gradually  some  of 
the  squalid  deserts  of  English  urban 
communities. 

Assuming  a  certain  familiarity  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  with  the  'garden- 
city  idea,'  as  worked  out  sporadically 
in  England  and  America,  and  with  the 
town-planning  movement  in  Germany, 
it  will  be  my  purpose  here  to  analyze 
the  methods  by  which  the  effects  are 
brought  about  which  culminate  in  so 
beautiful  an  expression  of  community 
life  as  Hampstead,  and  to  suggest  the 
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practicality  of  the  widespread  imita- 
tion of  the  socialist  and  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  is  built,  to  the  new 
towns  of  the  future  in  America  or  the 
new  environs  of  the  old  towns. 

For  if  the  English  city  presents  in  its 
congestion,  its  ugliness,  its  discomforts, 
a  horrible  warning  to  American  life, 
experiments  like  this  at  Hampstead 
present  a  hope  and  an  inspiration,  and 
a  way  of  avoiding  the  urban  evils 
which  followed  in  England  the  mad 
deluge  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
For  the  chief  value  of  building  beauty 
into  the  collective  life  of  a  city  is  that 
thus  the  ideas  and  principles  which 
animate  that  beauty  are  given  the 
most  effective  and  dramatic  form. 
Every  one  can  feel  the  charm  of  open 
spaces,  of  effective  vistas  and  the  har- 
monious grouping  of  buildings;  a  vil- 
lage like  Hampstead  attracts  imme- 
diate and  widespread  attention,  and 
becomes  the  leaven  which  leavens  a 
broad  lump.  Though  it  is  the  external 
forms  and  not  the  inner  spirit  and 
motive  which  are  being  copied,  already 
in  the  countryside  about  the  village  are 
to  be  seen  the  inspiration  of  the  model : 
new  building  estates  are  being  devel- 
oped in  the  frankest  imitation  of  the 
Hampstead  principles,  while  pioneer 
rows  of  unregenerate  brick  villas  stand 
tenantless,  unable  to  compete  with  the 
new  ideas.  And  if  a  village  composed 
on  these  principles  can  permeate  its 
own  vicinity  so  quickly  and  so  com- 
pletely, it  almost  guarantees  itself  as  a 
model  and  inspiration  for  the  builders 
of  the  cities  which  men  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  find  fit  to  live  in. 

Those  principles  are  partly  artistic, 
partly  economic,  and  partly  sociolog- 
ical. It  was  largely  from  the  artistic  side 
that  the  proposer  of  the  garden  city, 
Ebenezer  Howard,  made  his  appeal,  and 
it  is  perhaps  on  account  of  the  over- 
emphasis on  this  aspect  that  the  whole 
idea  got  itself  surrounded  with  a  cer- 


tain dilettante  atmosphere.  But  in  the 
newer  villages  like  Hampstead,  the 
original  *  garden'  idea  has  cooperated 
with  the  very  beautiful  science  of  town- 
planning  developed  in  Germany,  and 
with  the  copartnership  building  socie- 
ties, which  owe  their  origin  primarily  to 
workingmen.  That  the  fusion  of  these 
strands  makes  possible  a  practical  city, 
embracing  all  classes  of  the  population 
and  all  industrial  and  commercial  pur- 
suits, is  shown  by  the  experience  of  the 
famous  town  of  Letchworth,  which  is 
already  in  successful  operation.  Many 
other  new  building  schemes  and  model 
villages  express  these  principles  par- 
tially, —  in  particular  the  workmen's 
villages  of  Bournville  and  Port  Sun- 
light. But  these  latter,  having  been 
built  as  quasi-philanthropic  enter- 
prises by  capitalists,  differ  radically  in 
economic  principle  from  those  we  are 
discussing,  and  do  not  suggest  the  step 
in  private  socialism  which  makes 
Hampstead  and  Letchworth  so  pecu- 
liarly significant. 

The  urgent  need  of  finding  some  so- 
lution for  the  problems  of  congestion 
and  confusion  caused  by  the  haphaz- 
ard extension  of  the  English  industrial 
cities  in  the  last  century,  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  English  architects  to 
the  work  of  scientific  town-planning 
carried  out  in  German  cities  like  Frank- 
fort and  Cologne,  and  the  garden  city 
represents  the  application  of  some  of 
the  principles  there  discovered.  By  the 
cooperation  of  the  architect  and  the 
landscape  gardener,  the  engineer  and 
the  urban  administrator,  and  given 
drastic  powers  of  regulating  the  pur- 
poses for  which  land  shall  be  used,  and 
even  of  altering  boundaries  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  general  scheme,  the  whole  plot 
may  be  designed  in  advance  to  meet 
in  the  highest  possible  way  the  sani- 
tary needs,  the  comfort,  and  the  ameni- 
ties of  the  community.  What  this  new 
attitude  means  is  evident  to  any  one 
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who  feels  keenly  the  apparent  lack  of 
any  really  indigenous  feeling  for  civic 
art  in  either  England  or  America. 

The  English  cities  are  well-known 
monuments  of  barrenness,  congestion, 
and  discomfort;  Boston  and  New  York, 
with  all  their  artistic  possibilities,  have 
very  few  fine  vistas  or  open  spaces,  and 
Washington,  designed  in  the  stately 
French  style  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
is  distorted  from  what  might  have 
been  developed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
original  plans.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
continental  towns  are  full  of  beautiful 
vistas  and  cunningly  composed  pic- 
tures, many  of  them  consciously  de- 
signed, but  many  of  them  also  seem- 
ingly unconscious,  and  testifying,  it 
would  appear,  to  some  deep-seated 
social  sensitiveness  to  communal  beau- 
ty and  civil  design.  There  is  often  a 
homogeneity  of  material,  a  unity  of 
effect,  combined  with  a  charming  pic- 
turesqueness  of  variety,  which  makes 
the  town  or  village  as  perfect  a  work 
of  art  as  the  most  classic  painting  or 
statue.  The  plans  or  maps  of  some  of 
the  towns  of  Germany  and  Italy  show 
a  balancing  of  parts  and  a  combination 
of  details  that  make  them  notable 
achievements  in  the  way  of  pure 
design. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  revive  this  van- 
ished art  which  animates  the  artistic 
efforts  of  the  builders  of  our  new  gar- 
den cities,  and  to  that  end  they  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  means  by 
which  the  effects  have  been  produced 
in  the  mediaeval  models  of  Europe. 
For  in  the  towns  of  Hampstead  and 
Letchworth,  which  we  are  taking  here 
as  our  fittest  examples  of  the  move- 
ment, it  is  evident  that  the  designers 
have  been  most  deeply  influenced  by 
the  villages  of  Southern  Germany. 
The  extraordinary  charm  of  this  coun- 
tryside lies  in  the  effect  which  each 
village  makes  as  a  clear-cut  unit,  sepa- 
rated sharply  from  the  surrounding 


fields  either  by  a  city  wall  or  by  a  line 
as  sharp  as  one.  The  red-roofed  and 
white-walled  village,  clustering  about 
its  oriental  church-steeple,  and  set  in  a 
fair  and  flowing  environment  of  yellow 
fields,  broken  only  by  the  dark  green 
cluster  of  a  thick  forest  of  firs,  presents 
the  model  for  the  outer  visage  of  the 
new  garden  village,  which  shall  express 
in  this  tangible,  compact  way  the 
homogeneity  of  the  social  life  within  it, 
and  not  suggest,  as  does  the  struggling 
American  town  and  loose  countryside, 
the  sprinkling  of  feebly  cooperating 
individuals  over  the  land.  That  charm- 
ing effect  of  overlapping  and  culminat- 
ing roofs  on  a  flat  perspective  which 
the  village  presents  when  seen  from 
afar  has  been  reproduced  in  the  Eng- 
lish villages  with  rare  fidelity  and  sen- 
sitiveness, though  one  may  feel,  look- 
ing over  Hampstead  from  a  nearby 
hill,  the  superiority  of  unconscious  over 
conscious  art.  Just  something  spon- 
taneous seems  to  be  lacking,  though 
the  effect  of  the  mounting  roofs  and 
the  harmony  of  tones  and  lines  is 
beautiful  enough. 

Within  the  village  the  streets  are 
found  grouped  in  relation  to  a  central 
market-place,  which  is  usually  closed, 
so  that,  though  several  streets  may 
pass  into  and  out  of  it,  no  outlet  is  vis- 
ible from  the  centre.  Surrounded  by 
buildings  of  a  homogeneous  pictur- 
esqueness  or  dignity,  surmounted  by 
the  tower  of  the  church  or  municipal 
building,  the  closed  place  signifies  a 
sort  of  inner  shrine  of  the  community, 
its  social  heart.  Standing  in  a  market- 
place such  as  that  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
at  Brussels,  one  gets  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  social  cohesion;  this  place  is 
not  merely  a  spot  where  produce  is 
bought  and  sold,  but  the  centre  of  a 
community,  with  a  tenacious  inter- 
woven life  of  its  own,  ministering  to  all 
its  members  and  sufficient  unto  itself. 
No  house  is  isolated;  each  depends  for 
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its  beauty  and  meaning  upon  its  group- 
ing with  others.  The  little  church- 
tower  of  the  smallest  village  attains  a 
dignity  of  effect,  by  rising  not  from  its 
own  slender  body  but  from  a  clustered 
group  of  houses.  Everything  gains  by 
being  seen  as  part  of  a  designed  whole. 

These  principles  can  be  applied  in 
our  new  garden  cities  because  the 
organization  of  the  village  in  a  central 
trust  or  corporation  ensures  the  control 
of  the  whole  design  by  one  expert. 
This  economic  foundation  I  shall  dis- 
cuss later;  just  now  we  are  concerned 
with  the  artistic  benefits  which  this 
possibility  of  prevision  insures.  The 
tract  of  land  is  laid  out  according  to  a 
prearranged  scheme.  The  direction  and 
width  of  the  streets  is  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  volume  of  traffic.  The  allot- 
ment of  open  spaces  and  the  restriction 
of  certain  buildings,  such  as  factories 
and  shops,  to  certain  areas,  the  natural 
existing  features  of  the  landscape,  the 
existing  trees,  and  even  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  are  taken  into 
account  in  the  designing  of  the  streets 
and  the  blocks.  In  order  to  insure 
homogeneity  of  design,  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  individual  houses  must  either 
be  designed  by  the  community  archi- 
tect or  approved  by  him;  in  this  way 
the  harmony  of  the  surroundings  is 
secured,  while  scope  is  left  for  a  large 
measure  of  individual  judgment  and 
taste,  to  the  builder  or  tenant. 

Nothing  is  perhaps  more  opposed  to 
the  ideas  of  rapid  individualism  and 
callousness  to  the  social  appeal,  under 
which  our  modern  cities  have  grown 
up,  than  this  central  supervision  of 
taste,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  neces- 
sary —  in  default  of  that  instinctive 
feeling  of  the  past  centuries  which  we 
seem  to-day  to  have  lost  —  if  we  are  to 
live  in  beautiful  surroundings.  We  can- 
not afford,  in  this  twentieth  century, 
to  let  men  inflict  their  own  depraved 
artistic  taste  upon  the  community, 


any  more  than  we  can  afford  to  let 
them  give  expression  to  their  debased 
moral  sense. 

ii 

Coming  a  little  closer  to  the  details 
of  planning  and  ornament  of  the  new 
village,  one  finds  that  a  walk  about  a 
community  such  as  Hampstead  is  like 
studying  the  art  of  a  well-composed 
picture.  It  is  attended  by  the  delight 
which  comes  from  seeing  any  clear  oper- 
ation of  intelligence;  for  what  is  good 
art  but  the  expression  of  a  luminous 
intelligence  lighting  up  and  interpret- 
ing a  stodgy  mass  of  experience  which 
would  be  worthless  and  meaningless 
without  the  long  opening  vistas  which 
the  touch  of  the  master  hand  reveals? 

In  the  new  village  there  is  none 
of  that  checkerboard  arrangement  of 
streets  that  makes  our  American  towns 
so  depressing  with  their  long  vanish- 
ing perspectives.  There  is  instead  a 
graceful  swelling  curve,  so  that  one  has 
constantly  ahead  of  the  eye  a  cluster 
of  houses  and  gardens.  Or,  if  the  street 
happens  to  be  straight,  it  is  closed  at 
the  end  with  a  picturesque  building  or 
house-corner,  so  that  the  vanishing  per- 
spective culminates  in  some  arresting 
figure,  and  achieves  a  climax  instead  of 
a  defeat.  There  is  one  street  at  Hamp- 
stead which  leads  straight  up  a  little 
slope  to  the  brick  clubhouse.  Though 
the  houses  are  monotonous  and  the 
street  line  is  without  variation,  this 
charming  little  building  with  its  two 
plane  trees  before  the  door  gives  char- 
acter and  tone  to  the  entire  street,  and 
satisfies  the  eye  which  would  otherwise 
roam  fruitlessly  out  into  empty  sky. 

Where  the  street,  however,  runs  down 
hill  into  open  country,  it  is  left  open, 
in  order  that  the  vista  of  green  fields 
may  block  the  picture.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  vistas  at  Quebec  down  the 
long  hill  on  the  east,  into  sweet  glimp- 
ses of  fields  and  winding  roads  studded 
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with  white  houses.  It  was  the  revela- 
tions of  that  day  in  what  is  perhaps  the 
only  composed  and  artistic  town  we 
have  in  America,  which  opened  my  eyes 
to  this  most  beautiful  of  arts,  town- 
building. 

A  large  part  of  the  charm  of  Quebec 
and  the  continental  towns  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  houses  are  not  detached, 
as  in  American  suburbs,  but  that  the 
street  instead  presents  a  long,  con- 
nected, if  irregular,  line.  The  houses  in 
our  new  village  are  thus  built  in  blocks 
of  four  or  five,  and  a  unity  and  solidity 
is  given  to  the  village  street,  which  is 
absent  both  from  the  rows  of  detached 
boxes  in  the  American  town,  and  from 
the  monotonous  sameness  of  the  aver- 
age English  street.  For,  by  building 
thus  in  blocks,  the  building  line  may 
be  cunningly  varied,  and  combinations 
of  overlapping  gables  and  projecting 
fronts  secured,  which  increase  the 
effect  of  pleasing  picturesqueness.  In 
some  places  a  block  of  a  dozen  houses 
will  be  set  back  at  some  distance  from 
the  road  and  fronted  by  a  long  unen- 
closed lawn  of  green  turf.  Sometimes 
the  houses  are  built  in  the  form  of  a 
stately  regular  quadrangle  about  a 
lawn  and  surmounted  on  the  street  side 
by  an  arched  gateway. 

Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
street  corners,  for  these  are  usually 
the  keystones  of  a  vista.  Where  the 
streets  form  an  acute  angle,  a  little 
grassy  open  space  may  be  left,  sur- 
rounded with  low  brick  walls  upon 
which  climb  vines  and  flowers.  Where 
the  angles  are  less  acute,  houses  are 
built,  not  rectangularly  in  the  uncom- 
promising way  of  cities,  but  diagonally 
across  the  corner,  while  the  triangu- 
lar space  is  filled  with  grass  or  flowers. 
And  even  a  right-angled  crossing  can 
be  made  into  a  centre  of  considerable 
dignity  and  charm,  simply  by  rounding 
the  corners  concavely.  By  these  simple 
devices  the  corner  gives  a  picture,  no 


matter  from  what  point  of  the  inter- 
secting streets  it  is  seen,  and  the  blank 
uncertain  effect  of  the  ordinary  street 
corner  is  avoided.  And  even  the  unim- 
portant right-angled  corner  one  finds 
treated  here  with  many  a  charming 
little  detail,  —  a  small  grass-plot  in- 
denting the  house,  or  a  picturesque 
gable  which  relieves  the  straight  corner 
line.  Everywhere  the  street  line  is 
drawn  with  a  skillful  hand  comparable 
to  the  drawing  in  a  picture. 

The  effect  of  the  street  line  is,  of 
course,  enhanced  by  the  brick  walls 
and  hedges  and  gardens  which  dis- 
tinguish the  garden  city.  It  is  one  of 
the  principles  of  the  village  that  each 
house  shall  have  its  garden  plot  behind 
it,  bounded  by  a  characteristic  English 
hedge,  while  in  front  of  the  house  is  a 
similar  courtyard,  usually  covered  with 
a  riot  of  flowers.  The  effect  of  the  low, 
broad,  red-roofed,  and  wide.-gabled  hou- 
ses, their  white  walls  covered  with  nas- 
turtiums or  roses,  even  in  November, 
has  a  charm  almost  too  great  to  be  con- 
veyed in  words. 

One  of  the  important  officials  of  the 
village  is  the  gardener,  who  provides 
expert  advice  as  to  the  selection  and 
arrangement  and  planting  of  shrub- 
bery and  vines  and  flowers.  The  result 
of  this  cooperative  gardening  is  that 
the  village  at  Hampstead,  though  only 
six  years  old,  already  presents  the 
mellow,  well-planted  look  of  an  old- 
settled  community.  The  small  number 
of  houses  permitted  to  the  acre  allows 
at  the  centre  of  every  block  a  play- 
ground or  tennis  court  which  is  shared 
in  common  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
houses  surrounding  it.  And  these  re- 
creation grounds  are  reached  by  wind- 
ing footpaths  which  intersect  the  block 
and,  besides  making  communication 
easier,  reduce  the  number  of  roads  re- 
quired. From  these  footpaths  one  gets 
the  view  of  the  real  garden  city,  —  the 
hedgerows,  the  flower  and  vegetable 
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gardens,  and  the  playgrounds,  the  in- 
ner life  behind  the  houses,  which  are  as 
charming  when  seen  from  the  rear  as 
from  the  street. 

The  central  square  toward  which 
all  the  main  roads  take  their  trend  is 
placed  at  the  highest  point,  and  at 
Hampstead,  with  its  two  imposing 
churches  facing  each  other  across  the 
little  park,  affords  many  a  beautiful 
vista  up  a  long  street  or  over  a  pile  of 
clustered  red  roofs.  This  Hampstead 
square  is  to  be  surrounded  eventually 
by  shops  and  public  buildings,  toward 
which  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  way  of  an  Institute.  The  houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  square  assume  the 
statelier  character  of  the  solid  Geor- 
gian style  in  red  and  gray  brick,  in  con- 
trast to  the  homely  white  stucco  of  the 
ordinary  houses,  which,  with  their  over- 
hanging eaves  and  expanse  of  roof, 
suggest  the  old  English  thatched  cot- 
tage, modified  by  a  touch  of  the  Ger- 
man. From  this  commanding  square 
one  has  charming  views  of  the  rolling 
country  of  Middlesex,  with  spires  and 
towns  in  the  misty  distance.  In  an- 
other direction  one  looks  out  over  a 
tract  of  land  owned  by  the  village  trust 
and  destined  to  be  built  upon  eventu- 
ally as  the  village  grows  from  its  pres- 
ent population  of  six  thousand  to  its 
ultimate  twenty-five  thousand. 

Such  are  some  of  the  artistic  princi- 
ples in  accordance  with  which  the  vil- 
lage has  been  built.  Almost  every  one 
represents  an  idea  which,  though  it 
might  have  been  applied  in  developing 
a  private  estate,  is  practically  unique 
in  its  public  application.  The  econo- 
mic foundation  of  the  village  seems  no 
less  revolutionary  and  important. 

in 

From  one  point  of  view  the  land 
system  of  the  new  village  —  and  this  is 
the  case  not  only  at  Hampstead  and 


Letchworth,  but  at  all  the  smaller 
estates  organized  on  copartnership 
principles  —  is  simply  an  extension  of 
the  joint-stock  company.  But  few  peo- 
ple realize  how  extremely  socialistic  an 
institution  the  joint-stock  company  or 
corporation  is;  and  as  a  joint-stock 
company,  the  economic  organization  of 
the  village  represents  a  radical  experi- 
ment in  the  purely  socialistic  owner- 
ship of  land.  For  none  of  the  land  is 
owned  privately.  The  freehold  is  held 
by  a  trust,  which  is  itself  a  joint-stock 
company,  and  the  land  is  leased  by  it 
to  building  companies  or  individuals. 

These  building  companies  are,  most 
of  them,  organized  on  what  is  called 
the  copartnership  plan.  The  tenants 
of  the  village,  or  of  the  tract  which 
the  company  has  leased,  do  not  hold 
the  lease,  but  hold  stock  in  the  com- 
pany. Each  prospective  tenant  must 
become  a  shareholder  in  the  company 
and  subscribe  to  a  certain  amount 
of  stock,  —  in  the  Hampstead  com- 
panies, fifty  pounds.  The  shareholders 
elect  the  board  of  management,  but  no 
individual  may  hold  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds'  worth  of  shares.  In 
this  way  an  approximately  equal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  power  is  in- 
sured. The  tenant  pays  a  fixed  rent, 
but  receives —  out  of  the  surplus  pro- 
fits of  the  company,  after  sums  have 
been  set  aside  for  sinking  fund,  interest 
on  shares  and  loans,  repairs,  upkeep, 
and  administration  —  a  rent-dividend 
which  in  1910  amounted  to  one  shilling 
sixpence  in  the  pound  in  one  of  the 
Hampstead  companies. 

When  the  tenant  moves  away,  he 
disposes  of  his  stock  to  the  new  ten- 
ant investor,  and  thus  the  cooperative 
landlord  system  is  kept  intact.  It  is 
true  that  at  Hampstead  the  trust  will 
lease  to  individuals,  and  the  companies 
will  receive  investments  from  non- 
resident investors.  But  in  practice, 
most  of  the  land  is  held  by  the  co- 
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partnership  companies,  and  the  shares 
in  the  companies  are  practically  all 
held  by  tenants,  so  that  the  application 
of  the  socialistic  principle  is  for  once 
more  rigid  than  the  theory.  And 
though  in  theory  the  tenant  may  con- 
tinue to  hold  his  stock  after  he  moves 
away,  he  receives  for  it  only  a  mini- 
mum of  interest,  while  the  new  tenant 
receives  the  rent-dividend  out  of  the 
company's  surplus. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  we  have  here 
something  approximating  the  socialis- 
tic ownership  of  land  on  what  may  be 
called  a  private  scale.  For  the  village 
represents  a  federation  of  companies  in 
each  of  which  the  tenants  hold  equal 
rights  of  ownership  in  the  land,  repre- 
sented by  shares  in  a  joint  company 
which  possesses  the  legal  title.  The 
important  economic  advantage  which 
the  tenant-owner  derives  is  that  he 
shares  as  a  member  of  his  group  in  the 
increasing  value  of  the  land;  the  un- 
earned increment  does  not  pass  away 
into  the  hands  of  non-resident  land- 
lords to  be  lumped  together  into  a 
landed  fortune,  but  remains  as  a  social 
value  to  be  expended  by  the  group  in 
public  utilities,  or  to  be  returned  to 
the  tenant  in  the  form  of  rent-dividend. 
Such  a  system  of  organization  evi- 
dently represents  a  long  step  toward 
the  application  of  socialistic  principles 
to  land-ownership.  To  the  Englishman 
it  suggests  little  more  than  the  exten- 
sion of  cooperation  —  which  has  been 
so  successful  in  England  with  societies 
of  consumers  —  in  the  ownership  of 
land  and  the  building  of  homes. 

To  the  American  it  will  suggest  in- 
evitable affinities  with  the  single-tax 
idea  of  Henry  George;  but  it  differs  of 
course  from  this  in  the  fact  that  his  sys- 
tem involved  the  coorganization  of  the 
land-owning  group  with  the  govern- 
mental powers,  so  that  rent  and  taxes 
should  be  synonymous.  But  in  Eng- 
land there  is  no  attempt  yet  to  give  the 


new  village  political  powers,  though  it 
seems  inevitable  that  a  complete  city 
like  Letchworth,  when  it  attains  its  full 
development,  will  demand  urban  or- 
ganization ;  then  perhaps  some  approx- 
imation to  the  single-tax  would  be 
made.  It  is  rather  from  the  socialistic 
point  of  view  that  this  copartnership 
of  land  and  building  is  so  important. 
For  the  difference  between  private 
unrestricted  ownership  of  capital  and 
cooperative  ownership  by  actual  users, 
represents  almost  the  totality  of  the 
contrast  between  the  individualistic 
and  socialistic  ideals. 


IV 

Besides  the  economic  advantages 
derived  from  the  social  ownership  of 
the  land  increment  in  the  copartner- 
ship village,  there  are  economies  due  to 
the  building  of  a  large  number  of 
houses  by  one  builder  and  under  the 
supervision  of  one  architect;  these  are 
said  to  be  between  five  and  ten  per 
cent.  Actual  economic  advantage  flows 
to  the  tenant-owner  from  the  limita- 
tion of  the  number  of  houses  to  the  acre 
—  an  important  feature  of  all  town- 
planning  and  garden-city  schemes.  By 
limiting  this  number  to  an  average  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  per  acre,  not 
only  are  all  the  artistic  details  and  open 
spaces  made  possible,  but  the  saving  in 
the  cost  of  the  roads  is  enormous.  So 
much  less  land  is  required  for  road- 
space  that  tenants  living  on  land  sup- 
porting only  twelve  houses  to  the  acre 
actually  pay  rent  on  a  lower  expendi- 
ture of  capital  than  if  the  same  land 
were  laid  out  in  straight  rows  of  houses 
set  back  to  back,  fifty-six  to  the  acre, 
and  involving  the  use  of  a  third  or  more 
of  the  land  for  expensive  roads,  laid 
out  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  English  by-laws.  And  the  town- 
planner  is  enabled  to  make  still  greater 
economies  of  road-space  by  employing 
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footpaths  and  narrow  carriage  roads 
where  little  traffic  passes;  whereas  the 
ordinary  builder,  with  long  lines  of 
houses  on  both  sides  of  each  street  to 
serve,  must  make  his  roads  all  equally 
serviceable  and  complete. 

The  sociological  possibilities  of  a 
community  organized  on  such  artistic 
and  economic  foundations  are  evident. 
For  not  only  is  there  the  esprit  arising 
from  the  possession  of  so  novel  and 
notable  a  dwelling-place,  which  at- 
tracts visitors  and  strangers  and  wins 
almost  unstinted  praise,  —  this  popu- 
larity and  pride  would  be  sufficient  to 
create  a  public  spirit,  even  if  the  so- 
cial institutions  did  not  cultivate  it,  — 
but  there  is  also  the  permanent  gain 
in'  central  control  and  in  social  wealth 
which  enables  public  enterprises  to  be 
developed  from  the  beginning.  In  the 
original  scheme  at  Hampstead,  for 
instance,  the  Club  and  the  Institute 
took  an  important  place.  The  Club, 
which  is  democratically  open  to  all  the 
residents,  provides  a  meeting-place  for 
all  social  gatherings,  sports,  dances, 
exhibitions,  and  so  forth.  The  Institute 
provides  classes  in  practical  arts  and 
languages,  lectures,  concerts,  public 
conferences  and  conversation  groups, 
kindergarten,  dramatic  societies,  ama- 
teur orchestra,  and  public  reading- 
room. 

These  interests  are  not  imposed,  but 
are  offered  freely;  one  cannot  but  feel 
the  immeasurable  advantage  of  the 
common  social  ownership  and  initia- 
tion of  these  institutions,  in  contrast 
with  those  poor  halting  ones  of  the 
ordinary  individualistic  community, 
which  must  wait,  not  only  until  some 
group  has  felt  the  need  of  some  cultural 
interest,  but  until  it  has  persuaded  a 
very  much  larger  body  around  it  to 
give  it  financial  support.  Instead  of 
waiting  until  the  clash  of  private  inter- 
ests has  settled  into  an  equilibrium, 
the  socialistic  community  can  incorpo- 


rate these  interests  in  the  very  body 
and  life  of  the  society  from  the  start. 

Cooperative  living  is  in  operation, 
too,  along  the  most  practical  lines  at 
Hampstead.  A  large  quadrangle  of 
small  apartments,  built  primarily  for 
intellectual  workers  of  small  means, 
possesses  a  common  kitchen  and  din- 
ing-room and  domestic  staff.  This  plan 
seems  very  simple  and  practicable, 
but  when  thought  of  in  connection  with 
the  mania  for  privacy  which  afflicts 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  with  the  derided 
Utopias  in  which  this  very  form  of  co- 
operative living  has  figured  largely  in 
the  past,  the  idea  appears  little  short 
of  revolutionary.  Organized  in  a  some- 
what similar  fashion  is  the  Orchard,  a 
quadrangle  of  apartments  built  in  the 
most  charming  way  around  a  lawn  and 
walks  which  were  rioting  with  nastur- 
tiums in  November,  and  intended  par- 
ticularly for  elderly  people  or  people 
living  alone.  Outside  galleries  run  all 
around  both  stories  of  the  low  brick 
quadrangle,  and  the  life  suggested  is  ra- 
ther that  of  an  Oxford  college  than  of 
a  series  of  separate  homes.  And  the 
houses  of  workingmen's  flats,  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  edge  of  the  open 
country,  with  their  broad  unfenced 
allotment  gardens  stretching  behind 
them,  suggest  similarly  a  more  closely 
unified  communal  life  than  even  the 
centred  English  village,  and  so  infinite- 
ly much  more  than  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish workingmen's  district,  that  one 
feels  almost  a  different  civilization. 
The  thorough  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples of  cooperative  living,  I  feel  sure, 
would  produce  a  different  one. 

I  have  scarcely  had  time  to  do  more 
than  sketch  the  outlines  of  this  new 
and  beautiful  sociological  movement 
which  finds  its  best  expression  in  such 
a  garden  village  as  Hampstead.  The 
three  cooperating  strands,  —  the  gar- 
den-city idea  of  a  community  of  cot- 
tages surrounded  by  open  spaces  and 
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flowers;  the  town-planning  idea,  in- 
volving the  designing  of  the  entire 
territory  to  be  built  on,  and  now  made 
possible  by  the  Parliamentary  act  of 
1909  to  all  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Great  Britain  and  already  in  process 
of  adoption  by  more  than  a  hundred  of 
them;  and  the  copartnership-tenants 
idea,  which,  beginning  as  a  working- 
men's  building  society,  has  proved  so 
popular  and  feasible  that  there  are  now 
over  forty  societies  in  Great  Britain, 
with  over  eight  thousand  houses  al- 
ready built,  —  brought  together  in 
such  a  community,  present  an  experi- 
ment in  private  socialism  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

The  immeasurable  superiority  of  this 
scientific  provision  and  design,  the  art- 
istic details,  the  collective  ownership, 
the  social  spirit,  expressed  in  such  a 
community,  is  evident  when  compari- 
son is  made  with  the  work  of  the  build- 
ing-and-loan  societies  which  are  so 
popular  in  the  United  States.  Valuable 
as  they  have  been  in  providing  families 
of  small  means  with  homes,  they  are 
inferior  at  practically  every  point  to 
such  organizations  as  these  in  England. 
Building  individually,  they  are  waste- 
ful economically,  and  lack  all  the  art- 
istic and  social  advantages  of  the  co- 
operative community.  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  they  do  provide  the  artisan 
with  a  home,  while  the  garden  city  is 
only  for  the  wealthier  man.  The  first 
copartnership  society  was  composed 
of  artisans  and  developed  its  small 
estate  at  Baling  in  the  thoroughly  or- 
thodox and  benighted  way;  but  the 
new  ideas  were  adopted  immediately 
on  their  appearance,  so  that  Baling  to- 
day stands  as  a  practical  object-lesson 


of  the  feasibility  of  the  garden  city  for 
workingmen. 

It  would  greatly  enrich  American 
life,  if  some  means  were  found  of  mak- 
ing over  the  building-and-loan  society 
into  a  copartnership  society,  working 
on  the  lines  sketched  out  above.  There 
would  be  little  purpose  in  sketching 
them  if  one  did  not  believe  that  insti- 
tutions which  already  exist  for  provid- 
ing thrifty  persons  with  homes  could 
be  made  infinitely  more  valuable  if 
they  were  to  be  socialized  and  perme- 
ated with  a  true  cooperative  and  artis- 
tic spirit. 

I  have  called  it  an  experiment, 
because  the  experience  of  seven  or 
eight  years  does  not  of  course  put  the 
final  seal  of  approval  upon  success. 
One  can  hardly  doubt,  however,  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  involved, 
or  the  ability  of  the  managers  in  charge 
of  the  societies  and  communities.  The 
latter  include  distinguished  publicists 
and  social  workers  in  England ;  behind 
the  communities  are  responsible  asso- 
ciations for  publicity  and  financial  aid. 
The  copartnership  societies  of  the 
kingdom  are  strongly  federated  into  a 
central  council,  which  exercises  super- 
vision and  gives  advice  and  organizes 
new  societies.  The  garden  cities  and 
town-planning  associations  keep  in 
touch  with  the  movement  in  other 
countries  by  means  of  conferences  and 
congresses,  and  issue  literature  of  real 
scientific  value.  One  feels  one's  self  in 
the  presence  of  a  big  idea  which  has 
caught  hold  in  the  world,  and  which  if 
it  does  not  prove  the  entering  wedge  of 
a  new  civilization,  at  least  cannot  fail 
immensely  to  fertilize  and  beautify  the 
life  of  the  old. 


REDWOOD  CANYON 


BY   HENRY   SIEDEL    CANBY 


I  WAS  weary  from  toiling  all  day  long 
over  the  sharp  ridges  which  border  the 
south  fork  of  the  King's  River,  and  un- 
certain of  my  way,  when  I  came  by 
chance  into  the  sequoia  forest  of  Red- 
wood Canyon.  The  air  was  only  dimly 
luminous  beneath  the  vast  red  col- 
umns of  the  trees,  but  through  the 
gloom  I  could  see  bright  bars  of  sun- 
set sky,  and  hurrying  onward  among 
the  great  trunks  I  came  to  a  tiny  mea- 
dow between  their  knees,  bright  with 
grass  and  white  violets.  At  the  farther 
end,  two  sequoias  met  in  the  sky  to 
make  an  arch  through  which  the  eye 
ranged  in  purple  sunset  air  to  name- 
less peaks  and  snow-clad  cliffs  of  the 
high  Sierras.  I  dropped  my  pack  and 
scrambled  up  a  fallen  sequoia  which 
stretched  like  a  wall  across  the  mea- 
dow. 

Sitting  there,  listening  to  the  dis- 
tant wind  among  the  high  plumes  of  the 
sequoias  and  the  quail  fluting  mourn- 
fully in  the  manzanita,  I  felt  an  al- 
most personal  regret  that  Audubon 
and  Thoreau,  those  lovers  of  American 
woods,  had  never  seen  this  great  for- 
est. And  Wordsworth,  what  would  he 
have  made  of  it?  When  his  spirit  was 
still  fiery,  he  might  have  put  Redwood 
Canyon  into  words!  By  moonlight, 
the  shimmering  stream  bathing  the 
feet  of  that  ancient  company  of  giants, 
the  meadow  gleaming  softly,  —  by 
moonlight,  Keats  would  have  caught 
the  magic,  for  in  this  California  forest 
there  is  the  beauty  of  proportion,  the 
easy  grace,  the  classic  touch  which  he 
could  turn  into  romantic  verse.  Cole- 
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ridge's  imagination  was  too  fantastic 
for  such  a  scene.  Tennyson  would 
have  made  of  it  an  English  park. 
Milton  might  have  given  these  lofty 
shades  to  his  fallen  angels  for  their 
high  discourse  on 

Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute  — 

Certainly  the  vast  trunks  that  glow- 
ed now  intensely  red  in  the  evening 
sunlight,  were  companions  more  fit- 
ting for  a  Satan  as  tall  as  a  mast  and 
thunder-scarred,  than  for  a  mere  man- 
ling,  whose  tiny  form  was  lost  in  their 
shadow,  who  shivered  and  lit  his  pipe, 
glad  of  the  little  circle  cast  by  the 
friendly  blaze  of  the  match. 

How  should  the  poet  give  life  to  this 
American  forest?  Dryads,  nymphs, 
Bacchus  and  Artemis,  are  too  tiny,  too 
slight  for  its  great  spaces;  elves  and 
gnomes  too  grotesque.  I  do  not  know 
what  mythology  we  may  use  for  the 
Sierras ;  and  yet,  like  all  stirring  scenery, 
it  calls  for  some  kind  of  anthropo- 
morphism to  interpret  the  human  im- 
prisoned in  its  beauty.  There  must  be 
some  spiritualizing  of  the  natural  forces 
at  work  there;  some  play  of  the  imag- 
ination over  the  powerful  trees  and  the 
stubborn  mountains,  before  they  can 
enter  into  our  life  like  the  English 
country,  or  the  Alps,  or  the  headlands 
and  fountains  of  Greece.  But,  great 
God,  —  to  quote  from  Wordsworth's 
sonnet,  —  I'd  rather  see  a  dozen  poet- 
lings  fill  these  magnificent  vistas  with 
inappropriate  figures  from  outworn 
faiths,  than  find  —  as  now  in  the  tour- 
ist groves  —  the  names  of  local  celeb- 
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rities  tacked  to  the  knees  of  each  noble 
redwood. 

Our  poets  of  American  nature  have 
lacked  vigor  for  the  task.  Our  sweet 
singers  of  nature  were  left  behind,  like 
piping  seabirds  on  the  sands,  when  the 
last  great  tide  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment swung  outward.  It  would  be  well 
for  many  of  them  if  they  could  be 
purged  and  strengthened  in  Redwood 
Canyon.  For  here  one  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  pipe;  one  cannot  blink  the  im- 
mensity of  the  world  or  the  scope  and 
sweep  of  nature's  plan.  The  work  of 
wind  and  water  and  heat  is  clear;  the 
great  trees  grow  by  law  where  mois- 
ture lets  them;  their  seeds  die  on  in  the 
slopes  which  the  swing  of  the  earth  or 
the  sun  has  made  sterile  for  their  kind. 
In  the  placid  home  country  of  the  low- 
lands, or  in  the  hacked  and  brush-grown 
forests  of  the  East,  the  imagination  is 
easily  dulled  or  frozen  by  realizing  that 
the  cliff  is  only  worn  calcium  carbon- 
ate, and  the  tree  a  compound  hydro- 
carbon. Here  one  comprehends  with- 
out disillusionment  the  immutable 
laws  of  matter.  Here  the  symbolic 
beauty  of  the  great  trees  carries  the 
thought  into  further  speculation ;  drives 
it  from  the  petty  sentimentality  of  the 
mere  nature  enthusiast  into  serene 
breadth.  A  French  decadent  would 
write  verse  as  noble  as  beautiful  in  the 
Sierras  —  if  indeed  he  could  write  at 
all.  A  magazine  poet  of  the  under- 
growth would  rise  above  sentiment  and 
egoism.  A  scientist  would  reach  be- 
yond facts  into  beauty,  as  is  proven 
by  the  work  of  such  pioneers  in  these 
splendid  mountains  .as  John  Muir  and 
the  geologist  Clarence  King. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  feel  the  quiver- 
ing mystery,  the  immanent  spirit  of  the 
world  in  nature,  as  Wordsworth  felt  it. 
The  whole  of  nineteenth-century  sci- 
ence lies  between  his  day  and  ours;  and 
though  we  have  rejected  the  easy  solu- 
tions of  materialism,  we  are  more  likely 
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to  analyze  than  to  worship.  We  know 
far  more  of  the  force  which  built  his 
mountains,  dug  his  lakes,  and  made  his 
cowslip.  We  know  too  much  for  easy 
wonder.  We  know  too  little  to  pass 
easily  beyond  the  consciousness  of 
mechanism  in  the  waterfall,  of  chemis- 
try in  the  plant,  and  slavish  reaction 
in  the  animal,  to  a  contemplation  of 
the  mysterious  power  behind  or  an 
application  of  the  symbolic  beauty  of 
the  result.  Forests  where  Wordsworth 
found  the  mood 

In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 
Is  lightened,  — 

where  he  felt 

a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man,  — 

such  forests  must  first  appear  to  us  as 
mere  coteries  of  cell-forms  each  fol- 
lowing inevitable  laws  of  growth,  in- 
evitably conditioned  by  heredity  and 
environment.  And  by  the  time  we 
have  traced  out  the  natural  causes 
which  make  one  cliff  vertical  and  an- 
other sloping,  or  which  determine  the 
location  of  pine  and  cedar,  cactus  and 
wild  rose,  the  mind  is  weary  and  the 
mood  of  wonder  and  spiritual  refresh- 
ment may  escape. 

This  mood  of  disillusionment, — so 
I  thought  as  I  sat  on  the  ledge  and 
looked  down  through  the  temple  aisles 
where  the  great  sequoia  trunks  glowed 
in  the  forest  twilight,  —  this  modern 
disillusionment  should  be  brought  to 
the  Sierra  forest.  Redwood  Canyon  is 
medicine  for  minds  sick  of  tracing 
cause  and  effect.  We  moderns  who 
have  seen  nature  go  into  the  laboratory 
and  come  out  in  elements,  who  know 
the  history  of  the  world  for  a  million 
years,  and  can  explain  the  shape  of 
that  godlike  peak  by  the  action  of 
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water  and  fire,  or  repeat  the  formation 
of  the  river-bed  below  in  a  box  of  sand, 
—  we  find  the  sense  of  the  sublime 
elusive;  for  us  the  burthen  of  the  mys- 
tery is  in  the  text-books  we  have  to 
study.  The  world  has  become  a  pic- 
ture puzzle.  When  we  have  put  to- 
gether the  few  pieces  that  science  has 
given  us,  we  are  often  too  pleased  with 
our  success  to  be  impressed  by  the 
result.  We  seem  to  need  an  excess  of 
natural  beauty,  if  any  real  exaltation 
is  to  follow.  We  need  trees  far  larger, 
far  more  graceful  than  the  hemlocks 
which  thrilled  us  as  boys.  We  need 
vast  cliffs  and  dazzling  peaks.  We 
need  such  triumphs  of  nature  as  this 
Redwood  Canyon,  which  has  been 
maturing  for  five  centuries,  and  has 
reached  its  ripest  beauty  just  as  we  are 
craving  a  stronger  stimulus  lest  our 
sense  of  the  wonder  of  the  world  be 
submerged  in  a  puny  knowledge  of  the 
cogs  and  cranks  of  the  great  machine. 

As  I  sat  on  the  great  log,  my  mind 
freed  itself  from  the  dullness  of  routine 
labor,  rose  above  analysis,  and  tri- 
umphed in  the  beauty  of  Redwood 
Canyon.  A  young  sequoia  soared 
gracefully  before  me,  and  flung  its 
great  arms  proudly  into  the  high  air; 
the  forest  floor  glowed  with  flowers; 
the  thrushes  sang  more  loudly  in  the 
wild  lilacs;  and  a  flight  of  little  birds 
swung  through  the  last  sunshine  above 
the  dreamy  meadow,  curved  upwards, 
and  shot  out  into  the  space  above  the 
great  valley  of  the  King's. 

Redwood  Canyon,  so  they  tell  me, 
is  utterly  destroyed.  This  spring  the 
lumbering  railroad  was  pushed  around 
the  headlands  of  the  greater  canyon 
of  the  King's  River  and  reached  its 
foot.  Saw  and  axe  have  fallen  upon  its 
trees;  the  redwoods  have  crashed  down, 
smashing  the  forest  and  themselves; 
the  vast  logs,  hauled  by  a  screeching 
donkey  engine,  have  ripped  and  torn 
the  undergrowth  to  ruin;  the  meadow 


is  a  desolate  pile  of  bleaching,  broken 
lumber;  the  stream  has  spread  out  in 
slimy  mud ;  the  canyon  walls  are  scarred 
and  channeled  deserts ;  the  flowers  are 
dead,  the  birds  gone.  Where  the  arch 
looked  outward  over  the  deep  King's 
valley,  the  slovenly  shacks  of  the  lum- 
ber crew  surround  a  pile  of  tin  cans  and 
dry-goods  boxes.  Redwood  Canyon  is 
an  ugly  scar  on  the  face  of  the  Sierras. 

A  thousand  years  will  not  remake 
this  little  canyon.  Was  it  wise  to  de- 
stroy it?  I  followed  last  year  the  logs 
from  an  earlier  onslaught  upon  a  less 
beautiful  valley,  down  into  the  low- 
lands. At  $30  a  thousand  feet  they 
were  building  houses,  shingling  roofs, 
doing  a  hundred  useful  things  for  the 
multitudes  crowding  in  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Each  thousand-year  sequoia 
toppled  from  its  twenty-foot  stump 
helped  to  make  prosperity  for  swarm- 
ing towns  whose  population  doubles 
each  decade.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
feet  of  fine  timber  came  from  that  lum- 
bering,— all  marketable,  all  needed,  all 
used  in  making  the  world  more  com- 
fortable. Our  forestry  service,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  conserve  our  resources  of 
timber,  would  have  approved  of  the 
turning  of  those  ripe  trees  into  com- 
modities for  man's  use,  although  they 
might  well  have  deplored  the  wasteful 
methods  of  the  lumber-men.  Was  the 
devastation  of  Redwood  Canyon,  then, 
expedient,  necessary,  inevitable? 

I  try  to  put  out  of  my  memory  the 
solemn  glories  of  the  Canyon  forest, 
and  to  forget  the  clear  blue  air  of  the 
Sierra  washing  through  the  sequoia 
arch  and  rippling  over  the  deep  mea- 
dow grass,  so  that  I  may  consider  fairly 
the  ruin  of  this  mountain  garden.  It 
was  a  great  cutting,  in  which  hundreds 
of  Greeks  and  Slavs  earned  their  three 
dollars  daily  through  a  long  summer. 
It  was  a  plenteous  river  of  rich  red 
boards  sent  flowing  down  the  moun- 
tain flumes;  dividends  for  a  few,  roofs 
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and  walls  for  many.  The  total  results 
will  look  well  in  the  pamphlets  adver- 
tising Fresno  County  next  year;  and 
they  mean  that  a  good  round  sum  has 
been  drawn  from  nature,  the  earth's 
savings-bank,  and  put  to  active  work. 
For  each  forest  cut  down,  for  each 
river  dammed,  for  each  wild  valley 
ploughed,  the  population  can  increase 
or  live  more  easily.  An  economist 
might  reckon  a  sequoia  grove  in  terms 
of  children,  one  baby  more  allowed  for 
each  tree  turned  into  timber  and  then 
into  cash;  or  a  redwood  valley  as  equal 
to  a  new  village  in  the  lowlands.  He 
would  scarcely  exaggerate.  You  can 
see  the  little  towns  clustering  north  and 
south  along  the  great  forest  belt  of  the 
Sierras,  sucking  on  its  fatness;  and  they 
get  but  the  first  runnings,  —  the  bulk 
of  the  nourishment  goes  on  below,  and 
east  and  west  as  far  as  Australia.  We 
cannot  eat  our  forest  and  have  it  too. 
We  cannot  make  the  world  more  com- 
fortable without  hacking  and  hewing; 
and  the  swarming  multitudes  pouring 
over  the  railroad  passes  (and  soon 
through  the  Canal)  must  be  sheltered, 
must  have  materials  with  which  to 
work.  Only  the  sentimentalist  fails  to 
approve  the  sacrifice  of  dead  beauty 
for  the  vital  needs  of  humanity.  But 
was  the  beauty  of  Redwood  Canyon 
dead,  incapable  of  active  good;  is  red- 
wood timber  at  $30  a  thousand^one  of 
humanity's  vital  needs? 

I  think  that  the  ruin  of  this  little 
canyon  was  a  tragedy,  —  slight  in  it- 
self perhaps,  but  great  in  its  signifi- 
cance. I  am  radical  (or  conservative) 
enough  to  deny  that  there  is  anything 
great,  or  godlike,  or  even  intrinsically 
useful  in  the  increase  of  population. 
The  *  doubling  each  decade'  of  the 
census-rolls  of  the  coast  cities  seems 
to  me  just  as  important  or  as  unim- 
portant as  the  decline  in  the  French 
birth-rate.  It  all  depends  upon  the  re- 
sults. To  make  two  blades  of  grass 


grow  where  one  grew  before,  is  surely 
no  achievement  unless  the  grass  is  good 
grass.  Undoubtedly  they  are  striving 
to  raise  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity of  the  population  in  the  West;  striv- 
ing harder,  it  appears,  than  in  the  East, 
or  in  much  of  Europe.  But  did  the 
death  of  Redwood  Canyon  help  them? 
You  can  knock  out  the  stained-glass 
windows  of  a  cathedral,  and  thereby 
get  more  light;  or  dig  out  the  gravel 
bottom  from  a  garden  pool,  so  that  it 
will  hold  more  water.  But  is  the  result 
worth  the  sacrifice? 

The  case  of  Redwood  Canyon  is 
typical.  Its  loss  is  the  loss  of  one  more 
resource  of  inspiration  and  idealism, 
swept  away  by  the  rising  tide  of  vulgar 
needs.  I  laud,  I  praise  democracy.  I 
see,  as  every  man  must,  that  the  many 
must  be  vulgar  in  the  good  old  sense  of 
the  word,  must  delight  in  the  common 
things  before  the  uncommon.  And  yet, 
what  will  become  of  democracy  if  all 
our  Redwood  Canyons  are  destroyed 
in  making  it?  How  shall  its  average  be 
raised  if  we  vulgarize  all  art,  all  litera- 
ture, all  religion,  all  thought,  and  even 
all  nature,  until  the  round  world  con- 
tains nothing  popular  but  mediocrity? 
Whence  will  come  the  salt  to  savor  it? 
Will  an  overpopulated  world  be  worth 
the  gain,  and  the  loss? 

The  dreamers  who  see  visions  by  day 
and  night  of  doubled  incomes,  boosted 
towns,  and  jumping  census-rolls,  are  a 
menace  to  America.  They  dream  that 
a  big  city  is  better  than  a  small  one; 
that  ten  people  with  a  million  dollars 
each  are  happier  and  more  useful  than 
one;  and  they  cut,  burn,  dig,  level, — 
and  occasionally  cheat  and  lie, — in  the 
pursuit  of  a  fallacious  ideal.  But  the 
practical  man  considers  that  it  is  easier 
to  breed  and  support  ten  men  than  to 
make  one  good  member  of  society.  He 
realizes  that  a  love  of  nature,  or  a  sense 
of  humor,  or  a  taste  for  reading,  or 
merely  a  knowledge  of  the  difference 
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between  what  is  worth  while  in  this  life 
and  what  is  not, — all  have  a  de termin- 
able value.  An  old  house  in  a  Connect- 
icut town  preserving  the  standards  of 
a  more  tasteful  generation,  is  an  asset. 
When  it  is  wrecked  to  make  room  for  a 
moving-picture  theatre,  he  figures  up 
the  losses.  When  the  fields  beside  the 
railroad  lines  begin  to  be  choked  with 
banal  sign-boards,  he  figures  up  the 
losses.  When  America  seeks  quantity 
instead  of  quality,  he  cannot  fail  to 
figure  up  the  losses. 

The  practical  man  wants,  not  more 
brute  life  swarming  on  the  globe,  but 
a  life  better  worth  living.  He  would 
have  seen  that  the  meadow  garden  be- 
neath its  thousand-year  sequoias  had 
a  cash  value  in  terms  of  rest  and  in- 
spiration for  the  finer  minds  who  think 
and  feel  for  the  democracy.  He  would 
have  seen  the  power  it  had  to  touch  the 
hearts  and  lift  the  thoughts  of  the 
campers  swarming  up  in  summer  from 
the  hot  plains;  simple  folks,  —  farmers, 
mechanics,  clerks,  —  the  vanguard  of 


democracy,  seeking  relief  from  routine, 
seeking  without  knowing  it  an  escape 
from  mediocrity.  All  this  he  would 
have  weighed  against  the  net  returns 
of  capitalist,  retailer,  and  ultimate  con- 
sumer of  redwood  timber,— and  his  con- 
clusions would  have  come  rapidly. 

It  was  an  economic  error  to  cut 
down  the  trees  of  Redwood  Canyon, 
since  it  is  always  an  error  to  destroy 
great  ultimate  values  for  smaller  im- 
mediate gains.  A  more  imaginative  race 
than  ours  would  have  fancied  strange 
shapes  of  ancient  grandeur  hovering 
over  the  broken  trunks  of  that  forest; 
and  shimmering  spirits  darting  like 
frightened  birds  from  the  flowers  of  the 
torn  meadow.  But  the  practical  Amer- 
ican should  be  sufficiently  moved  by 
still  another  instance  of  beauty  turned 
to  ugliness  without  due  returns  to  the 
race;  another  pattern  shattered  which 
cannot  be  replaced;  another  reservoir 
of  inspiration  emptied  uselessly  in  a 
night.  Lavish,  wealthy  America  is  still 
too  poor  for  such  extravagance. 


THE  MILLS 


BY   JOSEPH  HUSBAND 


FROM  the  car-windows,  as  the  train 
crosses  the  arched  stone  bridge,  you 
can  see  the  mills  piled  high  above  the 
south  bank  of  the  river.  Vast  and 
dingy,  the  broken  roofline  notches  high 
against  the  blue  Minnesota  sky.  Like 
the  battlements  of  some  feudal  castle, 
the  stone  and  brick  walls  tower  up- 
ward, here  and  there  the  square  shaft 
of  a  grain-storage  tank  rising  turret- 
like  above  the  roofs.  At  the  foot  of  the 


cliff,  although  the  mills  seem  to  rise 
abruptly  from  the  very  edge  of  the 
water,  the  river  courses  in  bent  and 
broken  streams,  diverted  and  trained 
in  the  harness  of  industry;  through  a 
hundred  mill-races  in  thick  black  tor- 
rents; a  white  blue  shimmer  over  the 
apron-dam  across  the  river. 

Gathering  strength  in  every  mile  of 
its  course,  the  great  river,  rising  in 
the  silent  waters  of  Itasca  to  pour  a 
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torrent  twenty-five  hundred  miles  away 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  pauses  here 
for  a  brief  minute  to  stroke  into  life 
the  mighty  turbines  of  the  flour-mills. 
Above  the  dams  that  hold  the  river  in 
check,  the  water,  deep  and  silent,  floods 
back  between  wide  banks;  below  the 
tail-races  of  the  mills  it  spurts  noisily 
in  a  shallow  bed,  far  down  between  high 
bluffs  of  weathered  stone.  But  at  the 
falls  the  mills,  silent  and  apparently  de- 
void of  life  or  activity,  mark  the  meas- 
ure of  its  flow.  And  from  that  cease- 
less flowing  energy  comes  the  power  to 
grind  the  grain  for  a  nation's  bread. 

Like  a  shelf  against  a  wall  the  rail- 
road tracks  cling  to  the  cliff.  Above 
the  clanking  of  freight  cars  and  the 
mutter  of  the  river,  a  vibrant  murmur 
of  myriad  muffled  wheels  fills  the  sha- 
dow of  the  mills.  Beside  the  tracks 
thin  streaks  of  wheat  gleam  yellow  on 
the  grimy  ballast.  Here  two  great  floods 
are  meeting!  From  the  flat  reaches  of 
the  Dakotas,  from  the  wheat  lands  of 
Minnesota  and  the  rolling  fields  of 
Montana,  from  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  the  banks  of  the  Athabaska, 
the  tide  of  grain  is  at  the  flood.  Un- 
ceasing, mightier  by  far  than  the  *  fa- 
ther of  waters,'  one  hundred  thousand 
freight  cars,  fat  and  heavy  with  their 
rich  lading,  are  emptying  the  season's 
harvest.  And  from  the  shipping  plat- 
forms fifteen  million  barrels  of  flour  go 
out  each  year  into  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

The  freight  cars  are  unloading.  From 
the  wide  doors  the  scoops  are  pushing 
a  stream  of  yellow  grain.  Like  liquid 
it  pours  over  the  car-sills  and  down  be- 
tween the  steel  grills  beside  the  tracks. 
Never  has  the  touch  of  human  hands 
defiled  it.  Born  of  the  soil,  it  has  been 
reaped  and  winnowed  by  the  clean 
blades  of  wood  and  steel;  never  in  the 
long  process  which  will  transform  it 
into  flour,  will  the  touch  of  man's  hand 
stain  its  perfect  purity. 


From  bins  below  the  tracks,  endless 
conveyors  were  already  gathering  the 
grain  in  a  long  flow  upward,  up  above 
the  mill-roofs,  far  up  to  the  tops  of 
giant  elevators,  there  to  fall,  a  vast 
measured  treasure,  into  the  storage 
tanks  beneath.  With  the  assistant 
head  miller,  I  climbed  slowly  to  the 
top.  The  windows  were  misted  with 
the  dust  of  harvest,  and  even  at  that 
great  height  there  was  a  fine  powder  of 
ivory  flour  on  the  floor  and  ledges.  He 
pushed  up  a  window.  In  the  warm 
afternoon  sunlight  the  mill-roofs  lay 
below  me.  Far  down  beyond,  the  river, 
blue  and  sparkling,  swirled  in  soft  ed- 
dies about  the  dams  and  forebays.  Be- 
yond, the  city  stretched  away  to  the 
rolling  green  of  the  low  hills.  And  above 
was  the  blue  of  a  cloudless  sky. 

Here,  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  the  captive  Hennepin  dedi- 
cated to  his  patron,  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  these  falls  where  for  so  many 
years,  in  a  cavern  beneath,  had  dwelt 
that  Great  Unk-te-hee  who  created 
both  man  and  earth.  Gone  is  the  guile- 
ful father  of  the  Recollets;  gone  are  the 
Sioux,  whose  tepees  clustered  about  the 
cataract;  gone  even  is  that  sheer  leap 
of  the  river  down  forty  feet,  where 
now  the  low  slant  of  the  apron-dam 
smoothes  the  water  in  its  descent.  The 
ranges  of  the  buffalo  are  rich  with  gold- 
en grain.  It  pours  through  the  grills 
beside  the  elevators.  From  the  skein 
of  mazing  tracks  the  wail  of  a  freight 
engine  shrills  loud  and  clamorous. 

A  conveyor  was  lifting  grain  from 
one  of  the  tanks;  on  an  endless  belt 
it  passed  through  a  long  high-swung 
gallery  from  the  elevators  to  the  mill. 
We  followed  to  watch  its  progress.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  gallery  the  crawling 
belt  with  its  steady  rivulet  of  grain 
entered  the  top  floor  of  the  mill  and 
disappeared  in  a  ponderous  machine. 
Above  the  roar  of  belts  and  wheels  the 
miller  called  to  me.  His  hand  was  filled 
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with  stones  and  nails  and  little  flakes 
of  wood,  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  ref- 
use. Here  the  grain  was  cleaned,  all 
foreign  impurities  removed.  Across 
the  low  ceiling,  up  and  down,  slanting 
at  every  angle,  the  'legs,'  long  box- 
like  tubes  through  which  the  flour  is 
carried  from  floor  to  floor,  cluttered 
the  great  room.  Down  the  centre  a 
battery  of  strange  objects,  bristling 
with  rings  of  pipes  like  spokes  in  a  row 
of  rimless  wheels,  fluttered  with  un- 
seen life.  They  looked  like  a  misshapen 
organ,  and  I  half  expected  to  hear  the 
notes  of  some  strange  music  echo  from 
the  pipes.  The  dust-collectors. 

On  the  floor  below,  the  maze  of  the 
legs  grew  more  bewildering.  Here  the 
purifiers  were  ranged  in  mighty  com- 
panies, and  the  fine  white  smoke  of 
flour  tinged  the  air.  Like  soft  snow  it 
dusted  my  shoulders.  The  miller  push- 
ed back  a  slide  in  one  of  the  machines; 
within,  a  reel  of  silk  was  slowly  turning, 
and  through  its  fine  meshes  the  flour 
sifted  continuously.  He  scooped  up  a 
handful  and  held  it  out  to  me.  It 
seemed  fine  and  white,  but  the  grind- 
ing and  purifying  were  only  half  com- 
pleted. 

Every  machine  was  in  quiet  motion. 
But  the  mill  seemed  deserted.  On  the 
vast  floors  a  few  men  wandered  in  and 
out  among  the  machines.  In  the  mel- 
low half-light  and  the  comparative 
stillness,  unaided,  almost  unattended, 
these  stolid  workers  of  wood  and  steel 
performed  their  laborious  functions. 
In  the  apparent  confusion  of  a  perfect 
system,  all  natural  order  seemed  re- 
versed: up  a  floor  or  two  through  the 
twisting  legs,  the  flour  flowed  to  the 
next  machine,  then  back  again,  and 
again  up  to  a  higher  floor.  It  was  in- 
comprehensible. The  scheme  was  lost 
in  the  multiplicity  of  operations. 

The  monotony  of  the  murmuring 
machines  was  suddenly  broken.  Wear- 


ied of  only  the  silent  turning  of  hidden 
wheels,  a  roomful  of  huge  barrel-like 
creatures  suspended  between  roof  and 
floor  had  burst  suddenly  into  impas- 
sioned life.  Reeling  and  swaying  like 
drunken  dancers,  the  bolters  vibrated 
with  angry  tumult.  In  their  allotted 
places  they  dizzily  shook  their  dusty 
sides,  flinging  madly  about  in  a  rotary 
motion. 

The  days  of  the  big  mill-stones  have 
vanished;  corrugated  steel-rolls  have 
usurped  their  places.  In  aisles,  the 
roller-mills  filled  the  floor,  like  stocky 
pianos  in  a  salesroom.  Between  the  fine 
teeth  of  the  long  steel  rolls,  the  clean 
grain  flaked  to  flour.  Here  a  series 
crushed  the  outer  husk  of  the  wheat 
berry;  another  battery  ground  fine  the 
clean  meal;  and  still  others  there  were, 
each  grinding  finer  and  finer,  endlessly. 
And  between  these  grindings  came  the 
processes  I  had  seen  above,  scouring, 
bolting,  separating,  and  purifying. 

Beyond  the  open  doors  of  the  ship- 
ping platforms  long  lines  of  freight  cars 
were  waiting,  half  filled  with  sacks  and 
barrels  of  flour.  Here  at  last  was  life 
and  activity.  In  white  caps  and  uni- 
forms the  millers  were  packing  the 
finished  product.  Between  high-piled 
sacks,  trucks  trundled  noisily.  The 
floor  was  white  with  flour.  On  slow- 
moving  belts  the  filled  sacks  passed  out 
from  beneath  machines  which  filled 
and  weighed  the  contents  to  the  frac- 
tion of  an  ounce.  With  long  looping 
stitches  the  sewers  fastened  the  tops. 

Beside  the  door  two  huge  mill-stones 
lay  half  buried  in  the  earth.  With  the 
wandering  father  of  the  Recollets,  they 
were  already  but  memories  of  a  mighty 
past.  Behind  the  city  the  sun  had  set 
in  a  strong  clear  yellow  light.  Up  in 
the  mill-windows,  electric  lights  were 
twinkling.  The  night  run  had  begun. 
Ceaselessly,  day  and  night,  forever,  to 
grind  corn  for  a  nation's  bread. 


SUNDAY  IN  ANDALUSIA 


BY   GRANT   SHOWERMAN 


As  you  pass  from  the  shadow  of  the 
great  Rock  with  the  British  guns  upon 
it,  to  begin  your  first  day's  journey  in 
Spain  —  ah,  Spain  at  last!  —  the  sun 
is  just  rising  over  the  sandy  neutral 
zone  to  its  north,  and  the  first  fine 
thing  he  does  for  you  is  to  illuminate 
the  girl  with  flame-colored  hair  who 
stands  on  the  pier  with  two  baskets  of 
strawberries  in  her  hands,  and  trays  of 
carnations  and  lilies  beside  her.  She 
has  a  lily  herself — in  her  bosom — and 
carnations  and  a  rose  in  her  hair. 

Your  guide-book  tells  you  that  sec- 
ond class  in  Spanish  trains  is  none  too 
good,  that  the  third-class  carriages  are 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the 
lower  orders,  and  that  first  is  the  only 
proper  class  for  ladies.  But  you  are 
not  a  lady,  and  you  come  from  a  land 
where  class  distinctions  are  not  so 
much  in  vogue  as  here;  and  besides, 
you  have  many  times  found  the  low- 
er orders  of  Europe  agreeable  enough; 
and  so  you  defy  the  book  once  more 
and  buy  a  third-class  ticket;  and  when 
you  have  crossed  the  little  bay  in  the 
light  and  cool  of  romantic  morning  and 
taken  the  train  at  the  farther  pier  — 
why,  you  find  yourself  in  a  compart- 
ment with  two  dainty  American  ladies 
who  also  have  been  defiant.  They  are 
a  bit  nervous  at  thought  of  the  daring, 
and  clearly  apprehensive;  but  one  of 
them  remarks,  after  covert  scrutiny 
of  yourself  and  other  dark  specimens  of 
the  Spanish  lower  classes,  *  Well,  I  be- 
lieve it's  going  to  be  all  right.  They 
don't  look  half  bad.' 

This  is  pleasant,  and  you  are  as- 


sailed by  the  impulse  to  say,  *  Thank 
you';  but  you  haven't  been  intro- 
duced, and  you  don't  know  what  part 
of  America  she  is  from.  And  besides, 
at  the  moment  a  pair  of  carabineros 
climb  up,  in  gray-green  uniforms  with 
red  facings,  and  sombreros  de  ires  picos 
with  the  front  one  of  the  three  picos 
strangely  omitted,  and  the  back  turn- 
ed up  in  a  very  graceless  way  that  does 
not  at  all  accord  with  the  grave  and 
proper  demeanor  of  their  wearers. 

There  are  numerous  other  people 
about,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  compart- 
ment would  be  filled.  'Oh,  dear!'  ex- 
claims the  younger  of  the  ladies,  *  there 
are  some  more  going  to  get  in  with  us. 
Why  don't  they  get  into  one  of  the 
other  compartments?  Every  one  wants 
to  crowd  in  here.  That's  just  the  way 
it  is!  They  always  go  where  they 
see—' 

She  finishes  the  sentence  only  in  her 
mind,  not  quite  liking  to  say,  *  where 
they  see  the  best  people,'  and  blushes 
just  a  little,  being  of  democratic  nur- 
ture, and  conscientious. 

There  is  a  little  programme  of  bell- 
ringing  by  the  station-master,  horn- 
blowing  by  the  guard,  and  whistling  by 
the  engine  and  the  conductor,  and  you 
roll  into  Spain  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

This  is  something  of  a  novelty,  even 
after  a  year's  experience  in  southern 
Europe,  and  you  forgive  it  because  it  is 
a  novelty  —  as  you  forgave  the  charm- 
ing flame-colored  hair  at  the  pier  for 
obtruding  in  a  land  where  hair  and 
eyes  of  proper  breeding  are  black.  Be- 
sides, it  is  early  morning,  and  Sunday 
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morning,  and  there  are  fresh  green 
fields  on  both  sides,  with  clean  white 
roads,  and  all  the  land  is  lying  under 
the  caress  of  a  genial  sun  in  a  clear  blue 
sky. 

It  is  almost  too  cool  at  first,  but  it 
warms  a  little  by  the  time  you  have 
passed  the  first  few  stations,  especially 
as  you  enter  a  valley,  whose  walls  inter- 
cept the  slight  breeze  from  the  sea.  On 
the  roads  are  Spanish  cavaliers  on  gray 
donkeys,  and  at  the  stations  are  knots 
of  people  with  Sunday  clothes  and 
Sunday  faces.  The  women  are  fresh 
and  smiling  in  black  and  white,  with 
black  hair,  big  dark  eyes,  and  heavy 
arched  brows  that  do  not  meet,  and 
with  cheeks  where  red  and  white  are 
beautifully  mingled,  and  with  flowers 
in  their  hair. 

And  the  little  Andalusian  girls  are 
like  them.  Yonder,  a  few  yards  from 
your  window,  hanging  on  the  closed 
gate  beside  the  station-house,  with  a 
background  of  marguerites,  rosebushes 
in  bloom,  and  orange-trees,  are  two 
little  girls  with  an  elder  sister,  all  with 
dark  Spanish  eyes,  round  rosy  cheeks, 
and  smiles  —  and  flowers  in  their  hair. 
They  don't  know  what  a  beautiful 
picture  they  make  —  what  a  fine  detail 
in  the  purity  and  freshness  of  the 
morning. 

The  men  are  clean  in  fresh  Sunday 
shirts;  there  are  many  corduroys  to  be 
seen,  and  red  sashes,  and  capas  of  deep 
colors  over  rugged  shoulders,  and  stiff, 
straight-brimmed,  flat-crowned,  oval 
Andalusian  hats.  They  are  rather 
angular,  these  men,  with  faces  full  of 
character,  and  they  move  with  natural 
dignity,  and  —  or  but  —  all  smoke 
cigarettes. 

*I  declare  I'm  enjoying  every  min- 
ute of  this!'  exclaims  the  lady  again. 
*  Just  see  how  the  red  and  blue  set  off 
that  gray  donkey  there  —  the  one  with 
the  rider  in  red  sash  and  corduroys! 
And  I  counted  sixteen  kinds  of  flowers 


while  we  were  waiting  at  that  station!' 

She  might  have  counted  a  thousand, 
bless  her,  had  there  been  a  thousand; 
there  was  time  enough.  The  Spanish 
train  is  in  no  hurry.  Even  the  expreso 
and  the  lujo,  which  make  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour,  only  seem  to  hurry  on 
account  of  the  brighter  uniforms  and 
the  red  in  the  engine- wheels.  The  cor- 
reo,  which  carries  the  mail,  has  a  name 
that  promises  motion,  but  it  never  much 
exceeds  its  promise.  The  raercancraand 
the  mixto,  which  you  can  hardly  hope 
to  escape,  run  somewhat  faster  than 
a  very  tall  man  with  very  light  lug- 
gage could  walk.  The  demands  their 
schedule  makes  are  so  very  moderate 
that  they  would  never  disappoint,  were 
it  not  for  an  amiable  weakness  of  fall- 
ing asleep  at  stations. 

The  train  this  morning  is  a  correo, 
but  everything  is  so  new  that  you  feel 
no  more  hurried  than  the  train,  and 
rather  enjoy  its  ways.  It  creeps  into 
the  station  quietly  and  carefully,  as  if 
in  fear  that  some  hen  might  have  laid 
one  of  those  numerous  fine  Spanish 
eggs  on  the  track,  and  it  might  get 
broken  in  a  too  reckless  approach. 
Sometimes  —  but  this  does  n't  happen 
frequently  —  it  slows  up  when  near  to 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  multitudin- 
ous stations,  and  sneaks  by  without 
stopping,  as  if  ashamed  or  afraid. 

When  it  does  come  to  a  standstill,  it 
listlessly  slides  back  a  bit,  then  slides 
forward  a  bit,  then  rights  itself  once 
more,  and  then  straightens  up  with  a 
jerk — as  if  it  were  tired,  and  its  mus- 
cles not  obedient  to  its  will.  Then,  for 
a  few  moments,  every  one  cautiously 
waits  to  see  what  further  it  intends. 

About  the  time  it  is  thoroughly 
stopped,  some  one  pulls  at  the  cord 
attached  to  the  tongue  of  the  station- 
bell,  and  gives  three  signals  —  to  let 
the  passengers,  and  any  one  else  who 
may  be  interested,  know  that  the  train 
has  officially  arrived;  and  a  station 
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employee  calls  out,  'San  Pablo,  ocho 
minutos! '  —  meaning  that  there  will 
be  eight  minutes  of  waiting. 

But  the  clock  already  points  at  leav- 
ing-time,  and  you  wonder  why  the 
train  does  not  go.  There  are  a  few  men 
sauntering  about  and  chatting,  but 
there  is  no  baggage,  and  the  postal  agent 
from  the  town  has  already  handed 
over  his  little  wallet  of  a  dozen  letters 
and  received  as  many  in  return  —  if 
it  is  a  brisk  day  for  mail  in  Andalu- 
sia. After  a  few  weeks  of  experience, 
you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
trains  have  habits,  and  that  this  was 
why  you  waited  at  San  Pablo. 

In  the  course  of  time,  some  one  sig- 
nals again  with  the  bell,  and  you  sit 
back  expectant.  But  nothing  happens. 
A  man  passes  the  length  of  the  train, 
chanting  in  a  long-drawn  sacerdotal 
tone,  *  Senores  viajeros  al  tren!9  that  is 
the  Spanish  'All  aboard!'  You  look 
out,  but  no  one  is  doing  anything,  and 
you  see  nothing  going  forward  of  a 
nature  either  to  hinder  or  promote  de- 
parture. In  a  few  minutes  more  there 
is  another  signal,  and  you  sit  back 
again  —  and  again  nothing  happens. 

Just  as  you  are  making  ready  to 
lower  the  window  and  look  out  once 
more,  there  is  the  trill  of  a  trainman's 
whistle  up  ahead,  and  now  you  feel 
sure  you  are  going.  But  there  is  still  a 
half  minute,  with  no  sound  and  no 
movement;  and  then,  though  nothing 
new  has  happened,  the  engine  whistles 
sharply,  and  in  a  few  seconds  resumes 
its  labors.  As  you  move  away,  a  sta- 
tion-hand, perhaps  the  dignified  jefe  de 
estacion  himself,  blows  three  blasts  on 
a  little  horn,  and  now  there  is  no  doubt 
that  you  are  off. 

At  the  last  station,  a  man  with  a 
milk-can  and  two  chickens  got  in.  The 
latter  he  tumbles  under  the  seat,  with 
legs  tied,  scattering  a  little  grain  before 
their  beaks;  the  milk-can  he  deposits 
in  the  rack  overhead,  where  a  soldier 


who  is  moving  to  another  post  has 
already  placed  two  bird-cages  and  sev- 
eral boxes,  and  where  a  woman  —  with 
flowers  in  her  hair  —  has  laid  a  bunch 
of  green  onions  and  a  big  bouquet. 
You  rightly  argue  that  the  baggage 
provisions  for  third-class  passengers  in 
Spain  are  very  liberal. 

The  ladies  are  amused,  but  worried. 
'I  was  awfully  afraid  he'd  get  that 
milk-can  against  my  dress,'  says  the 
elder.  'I  wish  I  had  put  on  a  third- 
class  traveling-suit.  Don't  you  think 
we'd  better  tip  the  conductor,  so  he 
won't  let  any  one  else  come  in  with  us? 
I  think  I'll  give  him  a  peseta  at  the 
next  station.' 

At  the  next  halting-place,  as  at  some 
of  the  preceding,  there  is  a  little  booth 
on  the  platform,  with  shutter  raised  to 
shade  it,  and  behind  its  counter  of 
gleaming  glasses  and  bottles  stands  an- 
other fresh-faced  woman  —  with  flow- 
ers in  her  hair.  There  is  a  lively  and 
good-humored  trade  in  various  liquids 

—  water  for  one  cent,  and  others  for 
two. 

'  Look,  there  is  a  place  with  drinks ! ' 
cries  the  younger  lady;  and  after  a 
while,  very  earnestly,  'I  believe  that 
what  she  is  filling  those  little  glasses 
with  is  anisette,  and  it's  awfully  good. 
I'm  going  to  have  some.' 

'Hey!'  She  calls  to  the  conductor, 
who  happens  to  be  looking,  'anisette? 
anisette?'  and  motions  him  to  bring 
some.  She  has  n't  discovered  yet  that 
a  loud  and  alarming  'Ps-s-s-st!'  is  the 
Spanish  way  of  attracting  attention. 

The  conductor  has  plenty  of  time,  of 
course,  and  goes  over  to  the  booth,  and 
the  fresh-faced  woman  with  flowers  in 
her  hair  carefully  rubs  till  they  sparkle 
even  more  two  little  glasses,  and  sends 
them  brim  full  to  the  car.  The  lady 
puts  a  peseta  into  the  conductor's 
hand,  he  pays  the  woman  four  cents, 
and  brings  back  fifteen  cents  in  coppers 

—  perras  gordas  and  perras  chicas,  '  big 
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dogs'  and  *  little  dogs,'  as  the  royal 
lions  on  them  are  named  by  popular 
Spanish  humor. 

The  lady  waves  him  off,  crying  out, 
'No,  no!  That's  all  right!  That's  all 
right!'  And  he  doesn't  know  what  to 
do,  and  tries  to  pour  the  pieces  into  her 
hand,  or  into  her  lap,  and  is  still  pro- 
testing, half  injured  and  half  mystified, 
when  the  train  moves  away.  Can  it  be 
that  there  is  a  mortal  in  Mediterranean 
lands  who  will  not  take  a  tip? 

At  the  next  station  there  is  no  little 
booth,  but  a  woman  —  with  flowers  in 
her  hair  —  passes  under  the  window 
with  a  big  stone  jug  held  against  her 
hip,  and  a  ' Quien  quiere  agua?'  and 
pours  a  few  glasses  of  water  for  a  perra 
chica  apiece.  She  calls  but  once  or 
twice,  and  then  stands  quietly  waiting 
to  see  whether  any  one  else  is  thirsty, 
being,  like  most  of  her  countrymen, 
not  greatly  concerned  about  her  gains. 

Another  woman  standing  near,  as 
little  concerned,  has  a  basket  of  oranges. 
You  have  no  idea  what  they  cost,  and 
hold  up  a  perra  gorda,  and  she  brings 
you  three  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
oranges  of  Andalusia  —  so  rich  and 
juicy  and  tender  that  you  can't  get 
the  peel  off  without  shedding  their 
golden  blood  in  streams. 

'They  are  awfully  hard  to  eat,'  re- 
marks the  younger  lady  to  her  com- 
panion, as  she  sees  your  plight. 

Here  a  woman  and  a  calm-eyed  little 
girl  get  on  —  with  flowers  in  their  hair. 
The  woman,  on  passing  through  the 
door,  lifts  a  pleasant  face  toward  all, 
and  says  a  greeting  in  the  manner  of 
her  people :  '  Buenos  estad '  —  be  you 
well!  Or  perhaps  it  is  the  more  uni- 
versal, 'Buenos  dias!'  or  the  still 
shorter,  'Buenos!'  that  often  takes  its 
place;  for  the  Spaniard  wastes  no 
words.  When  he  wants  to  be  especially 
cordial,  he  expands  into,  'Muy  buenos! ' 
still  leaving  the  dias  for  the  party  of 
the  second  part  to  supply  —  thus 


dividing  the  labor  of  greeting,  so  to 
speak. 

'How  precious  you  are!'  says  the 
woman,  who  is  clearly  a  grandmother, 
kissing  the  face  of  the  calm-eyed  child, 
and  hugging  her  close. 

Another  woman  has  two  children, 
one  of  them  very  small.  An  interested 
neighbor  asks  the  mother  to  'do  her 
the  favor '  of  letting  her  hold  the  baby, 
and  beams  with  pleasure  at  a  response 
which  is  given  with  conscious  hospi- 
tality. The  conductor,  with  cigarette 
stuck  over  his  ear,  stops  to  pat  the 
infant's  cheek,  and  to  inquire  its  gen- 
der. 'Is  it  a  chico  or  a  chica?'  'A 
chico,'  promptly  responds  the  mother, 
and  volunteers  to  the  passengers  in 
general  that  both  children  were  born 
in  Argentina,  and  that  the  elder  — 
pobrecita!—  still  was  nursing  when 
the  younger  was  born,  and  had  to  be 
put  on  the  bottle.  This  sounds  like  an 
apology,  and  seems,  from  the  look  on 
the  faces  round  about,  to  be  received 
as  such. 

At  a  certain  station,  the  woman  and 
the  calm-eyed  child  descend,  and  there 
stands  the  father,  with  a  kiss  for  greet- 
ing. As  she  leaves  the  car,  she  wishes 
you  'Good  continuation,'  or,  more 
probably,  utters  the  universal  Spanish, 
'Vaya  Usted  con  Dios' — may  you  go 
with  God! — a  leave-taking  with  seem- 
ing implication  that  it  is  less  difficult 
for  man  to  follow  the  way  of  God  than 
for  God  to  follow  the  way  of  man. 

A  soldier,  too,  gets  out,  from  the  car 
ahead,  just  home  from  Africa.  A 
crowd  is  waiting  on  the  platform,  and 
he  is  rushed  upon  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives, who  jump  and  caper,  laughing 
and  weeping  and  crying,  '  ay!  ay!  ay! ' 
without  the  least  thought  of  restraint, 
and  almost  rending  him  with  kisses 
and  embraces.  Another  soldier  has 
just  got  in,  and  his  wife,  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  holds  the  baby  up  to  the  win- 
dow for  a  last  kiss  as  the  train  moves 
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on.  A  great  surprise,  such  unrestraint 
in  this  grave,  impassive-looking  people; 
but  you  learn  that  this  is  their  way 
when  the  springs  of  affection  are 
touched. 

The  valley  is  narrower  now,  and  you 
sometimes  follow  close  to  the  stream, 
and  the  limestone  barriers  are  not  far 
distant,  and  you  enjoy  charming  vi- 
sions of  gleaming  white- walled  villages 
in  the  gray  verdure  at  their  base.  At 
the  stream-banks  begin  green  grass, 
and  fruit  and  olive  trees,  and  little 
fields  of  grain,  and  gardens,  and  they 
in  turn  are  bordered  by  round  green 
hills  with  trees,  which  would  be  moun- 
tains, but  cannot  quite  succeed.  Be- 
yond these,  far  up  and  treeless,  sil- 
ver-gray tinged  faintly  with  red,  and 
spotted  with  a  shrub  or  two,  are  the 
real  mountains,  rising  until  their  lines 
cut  sharply  into  the  clear  blue  bright- 
ness of  the  sky,  that  seems  so  void. 
You  have  come  to  Spain  from  the  sea, 
and  somehow  it  seems  as  if  there  could 
be  nothing  beyond  those  mountain 
ridges  but  blue  waters  —  on  one  side 
the  Midland  Sea,  on  the  other  the 
Streams  of  Ocean.  You  feel  yourself 
surrounded  by  blue  sea,  secluded  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  are  lunches  on  the  train,  and 
you  are  made  acquainted  with  another 
pleasant  custom  of  the  Spanish  people. 
Your  neighbor  draws  forth  his  bread 
and  cheese,  or  salsichon,  or  pimento-red 
chorizo,  or  other  form  of  sausage,  with 
bottle  of  wine,  looks  amiably  about, 
and  says,  '  Ustedes  gustan? '  —  would 
you  like?  It  is  only  formal,  of  course, 
but  pleasant.  At  an  empalme,  where 
the  line  branches,  is  a  railway  restau- 
rant, with  a  wait  of  half  an  hour;  but 
there  is  no  gong,  no  one  rushes  after 
your  patronage,  and  you  are  as  wel- 
come to  buy  a  few  cents'  worth  of 
fruit  and  bread  and  cheese  as  to  take 
the  regular  meal  at  fifty  cents.  You 
are  beginning  to  remark  to  yourself 


that  Spain,  of  all  the  countries  you 
have  traveled  in,  seems  least  greedy. 

You  are  through  the  mountains  now, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  sunny 
plain,  with  very  red  soil  showing  in  the 
railway  banks,  and  contrasting  strong- 
ly in  the  fields  with  green  grain  and 
vines  and  gray-green  olives.  At  the 
northern  border  of  the  plain  a  sierra 
cuts  the  sky. 

And  now  you  descry  a  low-lying, 
whitewashed  city  with  a  beautiful  bell- 
tower  rising  high  above  its  only  mas- 
sive building,  and  in  a  moment  are  at 
your  journey's  end.  You  alight  in  the 
city  of  the  great  Mosque. 

The  siesta  hours  are  long  to-day,  and 
you  are  almost  alone  in  the  warm  and 
quiet  streets  —  warm  and  quiet  and 
clean,  and  perfumed  with  orange  and 
locust  blossom.  You  pass  through  the 
Gate  of  Pardon  into  the  warm,  wide 
garden-court  before  the  Mosque,  where 
locust  and  orange  are  more  fragrant 
still,  and  the  fine  old  fountain  is  purling 
to  itself,  and  one  or  two  priests  are 
walking  under  the  opaque  trees,  and 
the  silence  is  rich. 

Inside  the  Mosque,  in  the  dim  re- 
cesses among  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  columns,  are  groups  of  two 
and  three  who  are  walking  or  standing 
in  awe:  the  columns  are  so  intermin- 
able, the  light  and  the  distances  so 
mystic,  and  the  music  of  vespers  is  just 
beginning.  Even  here  you  get  the 
scent  of  orange,  of  carnation,  or  of  rose, 
as  a  knot  of  women  pass,  with  flowers 
in  their  hair. 

When  you  emerge  again  into  the  old 
patio,  the  black  shadows  of  the  orange 
trees  have  lengthened,  and  the  women 
of  the  quarter  about  the  Great  Sanctu- 
ary are  filling  their  big  jars  at  the  foun- 
tain, and  children  are  running  about  — 
with  flowers  in  their  hair.  Out  in  the 
street,  a  girl  with  oval  face  and  dancing 
dark  eyes  and  a  carnation  in  the  knot 
of  her  hair,  stops  with  her  jar,  to  assail 
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you  with  Andalusian  sauciness:  'Ah 
Senorito  muy  simpaticoy  give  me  a 
perra  gorda! '  Assuredly  you  will.  This 
is  even  better  than  being  called  *  Senor 
Caballero'  by  the  most  courtly  men  of 
Europe.  And  out  in  the  paseo  by  the 
broad  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  are 
more  women  and  girls  and  children  — 
and  all  with  flowers.  You  never  really 
knew  before  what  roses  and  carnations 
were  for. 

In  the  narrow  streets  with  the  clean 
cobble  pavement,  bordered  by  one  and 
two-story  stuccoed  and  whitewashed 
houses,  you  get  the  perfume  of  flowers 
again.  The  sidewalks  are  narrow,  and 
there  is  no  space  for  plants,  and  bal- 
conies and  windows  are  few,  for  the 
Andalusian  town  has  streets  almost  as 
blank  as  those  of  the  Moors.  You  won- 
der whence  the  perfume  comes,  until 
you  happen  to  glance  through  a  portal 
or  two,  and  see  the  most  beautiful 
patios  within,  with  clean,  bright  mar- 
ble floors,  and  light  from  the  azure  sky 
above,  and  shrubs  and  plants  in  bril- 
liant bloom. 

When  the  twilight  comes,  you  see  a 
figure  standing  alone  by  the  wall  of  a 
house  some  distance  ahead.  But  he 
is  not  alone.  He  is  at  a  reja,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  reja  is  a  girl  of  Anda- 
lusia with  flowers  in  her  hair.  Be  sure 
he  scents  them,  though  you  may  not. 
This  is  the  courting  through  the  grate 


that  you  have  so  many  times  witnessed 
before  as  you  traveled  Spain  in  the 
finely  naturalistic  page  of  Valdes  in 
the  modern  Spanish  novel.  In  passing, 
you  catch  the  subdued  ripple  of  the 
hidden  senorita's  laugh  as  the  witty 
requiebros  of  her  lover  call  it  forth. 

Everything  to-day  has  been  subdued 
and  mellow  —  a  leisurely  train,  sub- 
dued sunlight,  subdued  sounds  in  the 
Mosque  and  its  fine  old  court,  mellow 
perfumes,  mellow  laughter,  —  subdued 
and  mellow  by  nature,  not  from  taking 
thought.  When  the  twilight  has  deep- 
ened, it  does  not  give  place  to  dark,  but 
to  the  subdued  light  of  a  mellow  round 
moon.  The  breeze,  too,  is  so  subdued 
that  it  stirs  no  ruffle  on  the  broad,  calm 
bosom  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  only 
carries  to  your  nostril  the  delicate 
scent  of  locust  and  orange  from  patio 
and  garden  —  and  of  the  flowers  in 
women's  hair. 

The  American  ladies  alighted  at  a 
little  mountain  town,  and  in  a  few 
hours  were  going  back  to  the  Rock 
with  the  British" guns  upon  it,  and  so  to 
America. 

*  I  think  we  are  making  a  great  mis- 
take not  to  travel  in  Spain/  one  of 
them  had  said.  As  you  sit  in  the  patio 
of  the  Spanish  fonda,  eating  an  Anda- 
lusian dinner  in  a  bower  of  roses  and 
green  plants,  you  are  sure  that  the  lady 
was  right. 
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A  SATIRIC   TRIFLE 


BY   JOHN   GALSWORTHY 


CHARACTERS 


HERSELF. 
LADY  ELLA. 
THE  SQUIRE. 
MAUD. 


THE  RECTOR 
THE  DOCTOR 

JARVIS,  the  Driver. 
MARTHA,  the  Maid. 


EDWARD,  a  Scotch  Terrier. 

HANNIBAL,  a  Bull  Dog. 

The  scene  is  the  sitting-room  and  ve- 
randah of  Her  Bungalow. 

The  room  is  pleasant,  and  along  the 
back,  where  the  verandah  runs,  it  seems 
all  window,  both  French  and  casement. 
There  is  a  door  Right,  and  a  door  Left. 
The  day  is  bright;  the  time,  morning. 
The  stage  is  empty.  HERSELF,  dripping 
wet,  comes  running  along  the  verandah, 
through  the  French  window,  with  wet  ED- 
WARD in  her  arms.  She  vanishes  through 
the  door  Left.  A  little  pause,  and  LADY 
ELLA  comes  running,  dry,  thin,  refined, 
and  agitated.  She  halts  where  the  tracks 
of  water  cease  at  the  door  Left.  A  little 
pause,  and  MAUD  comes  running,  fair- 
ly dry,  stolid,  breathless,  and  dragging 
HANNIBAL,  wet,  breathless,  and  stout,  by 
the  crutch  end  of  her  en-tout-cas. 

LADY  ELLA.   Don't  bring  Hannibal 
in  till  I  know  where  she 's  put  Edward ! 

MAUD  (brutally,  to  HANNIBAL).  Bad 
dog!  Bad  dog! 

HANNIBAL  snuffles. 

LADY  ELLA.  Maud,  do  take  him  out ! 

1  Copyright,  1914,  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
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Tie  him  up.  Here!  (She  takes  out  a  lace 
handkerchief.)  No  —  something  stron- 
ger! Poor  darling  Edward!  (To  HAN- 
NIBAL). You  are  a  bad  dog! 

HANNIBAL  muffles. 
MAUD.   Edward  began  it,  Ella.   (To 
HANNIBAL).  Bad  dog!  Bad  dog! 

HANNIBAL  snuffles. 

LADY  ELLA.    Tie  him  up  outside. 

Here,  take  my  scarf.    Where  is  my 

poor  treasure?   (She  removes  her  scarf.) 

Catch!  His  ear's  torn;  I  saw  it. 

MAUD  (taking  the  scarf,  to  HANNI- 
BAL). Now!  (HANNIBAL  snuffles.  She 
ties  the  scarf  to  his  collar.)  He  smells 
horrible.  Bad  dog — getting  into  ponds 
to  fight! 

LADY  ELLA.  Tie  him  up,  Maud.  I 
must  try  in  here. 

THE   SQUIRE  and  RECTOR  come 

hastening  along  the  verandah. 
MAUD  (to  THE  RECTOR).  Smell  him, 
Bertie.   (To  THE  SQUIRE).  You  might 
have  that  pond  drained,  Squire! 

She  takes  HANNIBAL  out,  and  ties 
him  to  the  verandah.  THE  SQUIRE 
and  RECTOR  come  in.  LADY  ELLA 
is  knocking  on  the  door  Left. 
HER  VOICE.   All  right!   I've  bound 
him  up! 

LADY  ELLA.  May  I  come  in? 
HER  VOICE.  Just  a  second!  I've  got 
nothing  on. 

LADY  ELLA  recoils.   THE  SQUIRE 
and  RECTOR  make  an  involun- 
tary movement  of  approach. 
LADY  ELLA.  Oh!  There  you  are! 
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THE  RECTOR  (doubtfully).  I  was  just 
going  to  wade  in  — 

LADY  ELLA.  Hannibal  would  have 
killed  him,  if  she  had  n't  rushed  in! 

THE  SQUIRE.  Done  him  good,  little 
beast! 

LADY  ELLA.  Why  did  n't  you  go  in, 
Tommy? 

THE  SQUIRE.  Well,  I  would  —  only 
she  — 

LADY  ELLA.  I  can't  think  how  she 
got  Edward  out  of  Hannibal's  awful 
mouth! 

MAUD  (without  —  to  HANNIBAL,  who 
is  snuffling  on  the  verandah,  and  strain- 
ing at  the  scarf).  Bad  dog! 

LADY  ELLA.  We  must  simply  thank 
her  tremendously!  I  shall  never  forget 
the  way  she  ran  in,  with  her  skirts  up 
to  her  waist! 

THE  SQUIRE.  By  Jove!  No. 

LADY  ELLA.  Her  clothes  must  be 
ruined.  That  pond  —  ugh!  (She  wrin- 
kles her  nose.)  Tommy,  do  have  it 
drained. 

THE  RECTOR  (dreamily) .  I  don't  re- 
member her  face  in  church. 

THE  SQUIRE.  Ah!  Yes.  Who  is  she? 
Pretty  woman! 

LADY  ELLA.  I  must  get  the  vet.  to 
Edward.  (To  2fo?  SQUIRE).  Tommy,  do 
exert  yourself! 

MAUD  r centers. 

THE  SQUIRE.  All  right!  (Exerting 
himself.)  Here's  a  bell. 

HER  VOICE  (through  the  door) .  The 
bleeding's  stopped.  (They  listen.)  Shall 
I  send  him  in  to  you? 

LADY  ELLA.  Oh!  please.  Poor  dar- 
ling! 

LADY  ELLA  prepares  to  receive 
EDWARD.  THE  SQUIRE  and 
RECTOR  stand  transfixed.  The 
door  opens,  and  a  bare  arm  gently 
pushes  EDWARD  forth.  He  is 
bandaged  with  a  smooth  towel. 
There  is  a  snuffle  —  HANNIBAL 
has  broken  the  scarf,  outside. 

LADY  ELLA  (aghast).  Look!  Hanni- 


bal's  loose!    Maud — Tommy.     (To 
THE  RECTOR.)  You! 

THE  THREE  rush  to  prevent  HAN- 
NIBAL from  r  centering. 
LADY  ELLA  (to  EDWARD).    Yes,  I 
know  —  you'd  like  to!  You  shall  bite 
him  when  it's  safe.   Oh!  my  darling, 
you  do  — 

(She    sniffs.     MAUD    and    THE 

SQUIRE  reenter.) 

Have  you  tied  him  properly  this 
time? 

MAUD.  With  Bertie's  braces. 
LADY  ELLA.  Oh!  but  — 
MAUD.  It's  all  right;  they're  almost 
leather. 

THE  RECTOR  reenters,  with  a  slight 

look  of  security. 

LADY  ELLA.  Rector,  are  you  sure 
it's  safe? 

THE  RECTOR  (hitching  at  his  trou- 
sers) .  No,  indeed,  Lady  Ella  —  I  — 
LADY  ELLA.  Tommy,  do  lend  a  hand ! 
THE  SQUIRE.  All  right,  Ella ;  all  right ! 
He  doesn't  mean  what  you  mean! 

LADY  ELLA  (transferring  EDWARD  to 
THE  SQUIRE).  Hold  him,  Tommy. 
He's  sure  to  smell  out  Hannibal! 

THE  SQUIRE  (taking  EDWARD  by  the 
collar,  and  holding  his  own  nose) .  Jove ! 
Clever  if  he  can  smell  anything  but 
himself.  Phew!  She  ought  to  have  the 
Victoria  Cross  for  goin'  in  that  pond. 
The  door  opens,  and  HERSELF  ap- 
pears; a  fine,  frank,  handsome 
woman,  in  aman's  orange-colored 
motor-coat,    hastily    thrown    on 
over  the  substrata  of  costume. 
HERSELF.    So  very  sorry  —  had  to 
have  a  bath,  and  change,  of  course! 

LADY  ELLA.  We  're  so  awfully  grate- 
ful to  you.  It  was  splendid. 
MAUD.  Quite. 

THE  RECTOR  (rather  holding  himself 
together).  Heroic!  I  was  just  myself 
about  to  — 

THE  SQUIRE  (holding  EDWARD)  .  Lit- 
tle beast  will  fight  —  must  apologize 
—  you  were  too  quick  for  me  — 
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He  looks  up  at  her.  She  is  smiling, 
and  regarding  the  wounded  dog, 
her  head  benevolently  on  one  side. 
HERSELF.  Poor  dears !  They  thought 
they  were  so  safe  in  that  nice  pond ! 
LADY  ELLA.   Is  he  very  badly  torn? 
HERSELF.      Rather    nasty.     There 
ought  to  be  a  stitch  or  two  put  in  his 
ear. 

LADY  ELLA.  I  thought  so.  Tommy, 
do  — 

THE  SQUIRE.  All  right.  Am  I  to  let 
him  go? 

LADY  ELLA.  No. 

MAUD.  The  fly's  outside.  Bertie, 
run  and  tell  Jarvis  to  drive  in  for  the 
vet. 

THE  RECTOR  (gentle  and  embar- 
rassed). Run?  Well,  Maud  —  I  — 

HERSELF.  The  doctor  will  sew  it  up. 
My  maid  can  go  round. 

HANNIBAL   appears    at   the   open 
casement  with  the  broken  braces 
dangling  from  his  collar. 
LADY   ELLA.     Look!     Catch   him! 
Rector! 

MAUD.  Bertie!  Catch  him! 
THE  RECTOR  seizes  HANNIBAL, 
but  is  seen  to  be  in  difficulties 
about  his  garments.  HERSELF, 
who  has  gone  out  Left,  returns, 
carrying  a  leather  strop  in  one 
hand,  and  a  pair  of  braces  in  the 
other. 

HERSELF.  Take  this  strop — he  can't 
break  that.  And  would  these  be  any 
good  to  you? 

She  hands  the  braces  to  MAUD  and 
goes  out  on  the  verandah  and 
hastily  away.  MAUD  transfers 
the  braces  to  the  RECTOR,  goes 
out,  draws  HANNIBAL  from  the 
casement  window,  and  secures 
him  with  the  strop.  The  RECTOR 
sits  suddenly,  with  the  braces  in 
his  hand.  There  is  a  moment's 
peace. 

LADY  ELLA.  Splendid,  is  n't  she?  I 
do  admire  her. 


SQUIRE.  She's  all  there. 
THE  RECTOR  (feelingly).  Most  kind. 
He  looks  ruefully  at  the  braces  and 
at  LADY  ELLA.  A  silence.  MAUD 
reappears  at  the  door,  and  stands 
gazing  at  the  braces. 
THE  SQUIRE  (suddenly).  Eh? 
MAUD.  Yes. 

THE  SQUIRE  (looking  at  his  wife). 
Ah! 

LADY  ELLA  (absorbed  in  EDWARD). 
Poor  darling! 

THE   SQUIRE    (bluntly).    Ella,   the 
Rector  wants  to  get  up! 

THE  RECTOR  (gently).    Perhaps  — 
just  for  a  moment  — 

LADY  ELLA.   Oh!    (She  turns  to  the 
wall.) 

THE  RECTOR,  screened  by  his  wife, 
retires  to  the  verandah,  to  adjust 
his  garments. 

THE  SQUIRE  (meditating).   So  she's 
married ! 

LADY  ELLA  (absorbed  in  EDWARD). 
Why? 

THE  SQUIRE.  Braces. 
LADY  ELLA.  Oh!  Yes.  We  ought  to 
ask  them  to  dinner,  Tommy. 

THE   SQUIRE.    Ah!    Yes.    Wonder 
who  they  are? 

THE  RECTOR  and  MAUD  reappear. 
THE  RECTOR.    Really  very  good  of 
her  to  lend  her  husband's  —  I  was  — 
er  —  quite  — 

MAUD.  That'll  do,  Bertie. 

They  see  HERSELF  returning  along 
the  verandah,  followed  by  a  sandy, 
red-faced  gentleman  in  leather 
leggings,  with  a  needle  and  cotton 
in  his  hand. 

HERSELF.    Caught  the  doctor  just 
starting.   So  lucky! 

LADY  ELLA.  Oh!  Thank  goodness! 
DOCTOR.  How  do,  Lady  Ella?  How 
do,   Squire  —  how  do,   Rector?    (To 
MAUD).   How  de  do?  This  the  beast? 
I  see,  quite.   Who'll  hold  him  for  me? 
LADY  ELLA.  Oh!  I! 
HERSELF.   D'  you  know,  /  think  I'd 
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better.  It 's  so  dreadful  when  it 's  your 
own,  is  n't  it?  Shall  we  go  in  here, 
Doctor?  Come  along,  pretty  boy! 

SHE  takes  EDWARD,  and  they  pass 
into  the  room  Left.  . 

LADY  ELLA.  I  dreaded  it.  She  is 
splendid ! 

THE  SQUIRE.  Dogs  take  to  her. 
That's  a  sure  sign. 

THE  RECTOR.  Little  things  —  one 
can  always  tell. 

THE  SQUIRE.  Something  very  at- 
tractive about  her  —  what !  Fine  build 
of  woman. 

MAUD.  I  shall  get  hold  of  her  for 
parish  work. 

THE  RECTOR.  Ah!  Excellent  —  ex- 
cellent! Do! 

THE  SQUIRE.  Wonder  if  her  hus- 
band shoots?  She  seems  quite  —  er  — 
quite  — 

LADY  ELLA  (watching  the  door). 
Quite !  Altogether  charming;  one  of  the 
nicest  faces  I  ever  saw.  (THE  DOCTOR 
comes  out  alone.)  Oh!  Doctor  —  have 
you  —  is  it  — 

DOCTOR.  Right  as  rain!  She  held 
him  like  an  angel  —  he  just  licked  her, 
and  never  made  a  sound. 

LADY  ELLA.  Poor  darling!  Can  I?  — 
(She  signs  toward  the  door.) 

DOCTOR.  Better  leave  'em  a  minute. 
She 's  moppin'  'im  off.  (He  wrinkles  his 
nose.)  Wonderful  clever  hands! 

THE  SQUIRE.  I  say  —  who  is  she? 

DOCTOR  (looking  from  face  to  face 
wtih  a  dubious  and  rather  quizzical  ex- 
pression). Who?  Well  —  There  you 
have  me !  All  I  know  is  she 's  a  first-rate 
nurse  —  been  helpin'  me  with  a  case  in 
Ditch  Lane.  Nice  woman,  too  —  thor- 
ough good  sort!  Quite  an  acquisition 
here.  H'm!  (Again  that  quizzical  glance.) 
Excuse  me  hurryin'  off  —  very  late. 
Good-bye,  Rector!  Good-bye,  Lady 
Ella!  Good-bye! 

He  goes.  A  silence. 

THE  SQUIRE.  H'm!  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  be  a  bit  careful. 


JARVIS,  flyman  of  the  old  school,  has 

appeared  on  the  verandah. 
JARVIS  (to  THE  RECTOR).   Beg  par- 
don, sir.  Is  the  little  dog  all  right? 
MAUD.  Yes. 

JARVIS    (touching   his   hat).     Seein' 
you've  missed  your  train,  m'm,  shall  I 
wait,  and  take  you  'ome  again? 
MAUD.  No. 
JARVIS.   Cert'nly,  m'm. 

He  touches  his  hat  with  a  circular 
gesture,  and  is  about  to  withdraw. 
LADY  ELLA.    Oh !  Jarvis  —  what 's 
the  name  of  the  people  here? 

JARVIS.  Challenger 's  the  name  I  've 
driven  'em  in,  my  lady. 

THE  SQUIRE.    Challenger?    Sounds 
like  a  hound.  What's  he  like? 

JARVIS  (scratching  his  head) .  Wears 
a  soft  'at,  sir. 
THE  SQUIRE.  H'm!  Ah! 
JARVIS.  Very  nice  gentleman,  very 
nice  lady.  'Elped  me  with  my  old 
mare  when  she  'ad  the  'ighsteria  last 
week  —  could  n't  'a  been  kinder  if 
they'd  'a  been  angels  from  'eaven. 
Wonderful  fond  o'  dumb  animals,  the 
two  of  'em.  I  don't  pay  no  attention  to 
gossip,  meself. 

MAUD.  Gossip?  What  gossip? 
JARVIS  (backing) .  Did  I  make  use  of 
the  word,  m'm  ?  You  '11  excuse  me,  I  'm 
sure.  There 's  always  talk  where  there 's 
newcomers.  I  takes  people  as  I  finds 
'em. 

THE  RECTOR.  Yes,  yes,  Jarvis  — 
quite  —  quite  right ! 

JARVIS.  Yes,  sir.  I've — I've  got  a 
'abit  that  way  at  my  time  o'  life. 

MAUD  (sharply).  How  long  have 
they  been  here,  Jarvis? 

JARVIS.  Well  —  er  —  a  matter  of 
three  weeks,  m'm.  (A  slight  involun- 
tary stir.  Apologetic.)  Of  course,  in  my 
profession,  I  can't  afford  to  take  notice 
of  whether  there's  the  trifle  of  a  ring 
between  'em,  as  the  sayin'  is.  'T  is  n't 
'ardly  my  business  like. 

A  silence. 
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LADY  ELLA  (suddenly).  Er  —  thank 
you,  Jarvis;  you  need  n't  wait. 

JABVIS.  No,  m'  lady!  Your  service, 
sir  —  service,  m'm.  (He  goes.) 

A  silence. 

THE  SQUIRE  (drawing  a  little  closer) 
Three  weeks?  I  say — er  —  wasn't 
there  a  book? 

THE  RECTOR  (abstracted).  Three 
weeks  —  I  certainly  have  n't  seen 
them  in  church. 

MAUD.  A  trifle  of  a  ring! 

LADY  ELLA  (impulsively) .  Oh,  bother ! 
I  'm  sure  she 's  all  right.  And  if  she  is 
n't,  I  don't  care.  She 's  been  much  too 
splendid. 

THE  SQUIRE.  Must  think  of  the 
village.  Did  n't  quite  like  the  doctor's 
way  of  puttin'  us  off. 

LADY  ELLA.  The  poor  darling  owes 
his  life  to  her. 

THE  SQUIRE.  H'm!  Dash  it!  Yes! 
Can't  forget  the  way  she  ran  into  that 
stinkin'  pond. 

MAUD.  Had  she  a  wedding  ring  on? 
THEY  look  at  each  other,  but  no  one 
knows. 

LADY  ELLA.  Well,  I'm  not  going  to 
be  ungrateful! 

THE  SQUIRE.  It'd  be  dashed  awk- 
ward—  mustn't  take  a  false  step, 
Ella. 

THE  RECTOR.  And  I've  got  his 
braces! 

He  puts  his  hand  to  his  waist. 

MAUD  (warningly).  Bertie! 

THE  SQUIRE.  That's  all  right,  Rec- 
tor— we're  goin'  to  be  perfectly  polite, 
and  —  and  —  thank  her,  and  all  that. 

LADY  ELLA.  We  can  see  she 's  a  good 
sort.  What  does  it  matter? 

MAUD.  My  dear  Ella!  'What  does 
it  matter'!  We've  got  to  know. 

THE  RECTOR.  We  do  want  light. 

THE  SQUIRE.  I  '11  ring  the  bell. 
He  rings.    They  look  at  each  other 
aghast. 

LADY  ELLA.  What  did  you  ring  for, 
Tommy? 
VOL.  us  -NO.  e 


THE  SQUIRE  (flabbergasted).  God 
knows! 

MAUD.  Somebody '11  come. 

THE  SQUIRE.  Rector  —  you  — 
you  've  got  to  — 

MAUD.  Yes,  Bertie. 

THE  RECTOR.  Dear  me!  But  —  er 
—  what  —  er  —  How? 

THE  SQUIRE  (deeply  —  to  himself). 
The  whole  thing's  damn  delicate. 

The  door  Right  is  opened  and  a 
maid  appears.  She  is  a  deter- 
mined-looking female.  They  face 
her  in  silence. 

THE  RECTOR.  Er  —  er  —  your  mas- 
ter is  not  in? 

THE  MAID.  No.  'E's  gone  up  to 
London. 

THE  RECTOR.  Er  —  Mr.  Challenger, 
I  think? 

THE  MAID.  Yes. 

THE  RECTOR.  Yes!  Er  —  quite  so! 

THE  MAID  (eyeing  them).  D'  you 
want  —  Mrs.  Challenger? 

THE  RECTOR.  Ah!  Not  precisely  — 

THE  SQUIRE  (to  him  in  a  low,  deter- 
mined voice) .  Go  on. 

THE  RECTOR  (desperately).  I  asked 
because  there  was  a  —  a  —  Mr.  Chal- 
lenger I  used  to  know  in  the  nineties, 
and  I  thought  —  you  would  n't  hap- 
pen to  know  how  long  they '  ve  been 
married?  My  friend  mar  — 

THE  MAID.  Three  weeks. 

THE  RECTOR.  Quite  so  —  quite  so! 
I  shall  hope  it  will  turn  out  to  be  — 
Er  —  thank  you  —  Ha! 

LADY  ELLA.  Our  dog  has  been  fight- 
ing with  the  Rector's,  and  Mrs.  Chal- 
lenger rescued  him;  she's  bathing  his 
ear.  We  're  waiting  to  thank  her.  You 
need  n't  — 

THE  MAID  (eyeing  them).  No.  (She 
turns  and  goes  out.) 

THE  SQUIRE.  Phew!  What  a  Gor- 
gon! I  say,  Rector,  did  you  really 
know  a  Challenger  in  the  nineties? 

THE  RECTOR  (wiping  his  brow) .  No. 

THE  SQUIRE.  Ha!  Jolly  good! 
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LADY  ELLA.  Well,  you  see!  —  it's 
all  right. 

THE  RECTOR.  Yes,  indeed.  A  great 
relief! 

LADY  ELLA  (moving  to  the  door).  I 
must  go  in  now. 

THE  SQUIRE.  Hold  on!  You  goin' 
to  ask  'em  to  —  to  —  anything? 

LADY  ELLA.  Yes. 

MAUD.   I  should  n't. 

LADY  ELLA.  Why  not?  We  all  like 
the  look  of  her. 

THE  RECTOR.  I  think  we  should 
punish  ourselves  for  entertaining  that 
uncharitable  thought. 

LADY  ELLA.  Yes.  It's  horrible  not 
having  the  courage  to  take  people  as 
they  are. 

THE  SQUIRE.  As  they  are?  H'm! 
How  can  you  till  you  know? 

LADY  ELLA.  Trust  our  instincts,  of 
course. 

THE  SQUIRE.  And  supposing  she'd 
turned  out  not  married  —  eh? 

LADY  ELLA.  She'd  still  be  herself, 
would  n't  she? 

MAUD.  Ella! 

THE  SQUIRE.  H'm!  Don't  know 
about  that. 

LADY  ELLA.  Of  course  she  would, 
Tommy. 

THE  RECTOR  (his  hand  stealing  to  his 
waist).  Well,  it's  a  great  weight  off 
my — ! 

LADY  ELLA.  There's  the  poor  dar- 
ling snuffling.  I  must  go  in. 

She  knocks  on  the  door.  It  is  opened, 
and  EDWARD  comes  out  briskly, 
with  a  neat  little  white  pointed 
ear-cap  on  one  ear. 

LADY  ELLA.  Precious! 

HERSELF  comes  out,  now  properly 
dressed  in  flax-blue  linen. 

LADY  ELLA.  How  perfectly  sweet  of 
you  to  make  him  that! 

HERSELF.  He's  such  a  dear.  And 
the  other  poor  dog? 

MAUD.  Quite  safe,  thanks  to  your 
strop. 


HANNIBAL  appears  at  the  window, 
with  the  broken  strop  dangling. 
Following  her  gaze,  they  turn  and 
see  him. 
Oh!  there,  he's  broken  it.  Bertie! 

HERSELF.  Let  me!  (SHE  seizes  HAN- 
NIBAL.) 

THE  SQUIRE.  We 're  really  most  tre- 
mendously   obliged    to    you.     Afraid 
we've  been  an  awful  nuisance. 
HERSELF.  Not  a  bit.  I  love  dogs. 
THE  SQUIRE.  Hope  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr. —  of  your  husband. 
LADY   ELLA    (to   EDWARD,    who   is 
straining).    Gently,  darling!   Tommy, 
take  him.   (THE  SQUIRE  does  so.) 

MAUD  (approaching  HANNIBAL).  Is 
he  behaving?  (She  stops  short,  and  her 
face  suddenly  shoots  forward  at  HER- 
SELF'S  hands  which  are  holding  HANNI- 
BAL'S neck.) 

HERSELF.  Oh!  yes  —  he's  a  love. 
MAUD   (regaining  her  upright  posi- 
tion, and  pursing  her  lips;  in  a  peculiar 
voice).  Bertie,  take  Hannibal. 

THE  RECTOR  takes  him. 
LADY  ELLA  (producing  a  card).  I 
can't  be  too  grateful  for  all  you've 
done  for  my  poor  darling.  This  is  where 
we  live.  Do  come  —  and  see  —  (MAUD, 
whose  eyes  have  never  left  those  hands, 
tweaks  LADY  ELLA'S  dress) .  That  is  — 
I'm  — I  — 

HERSELF  looks  at  LADY  ELLA  in 

surprise. 

THE  SQUIRE.  I  don't  know  if  your 
husband  shoots,  but  —  if  —  (MAUD, 
catching  his  eye,  taps  the  third  finger  of 
her  left  hand)  —  er  —  he  —  does  —  er 
—  er  — 

HERSELF  looks  at  THE  SQUIRE,  in 

surprise. 

MAUD,  turning  to  her  husband,  re- 
peats the  gesture  with  the  low  and  simple 
word,  'Look!' 

THE  RECTOR  (with  round  eyes,  severe- 
ly). Hannibal! 

He  lifts  him  bodily,  and  carries  him 
away. 
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MAUD.  Don't  squeeze  him,  Bertie! 
(She  follows  through  the  French  win- 
dow.) 

THE  SQUIRE  (abruptly  —  of  the  unof- 
fending EDWARD).  That  dog '11  be  for- 
gettin'  himself  in  a  minute. 

He  picks  up  EDWARD,  and  takes 
him  out.  LADY  ELLA  is  left  star- 
ing. 

LADY  ELLA  (at  last) .   You  must  n't 
think,  I  —  you  must  n't  think,  we  — 
Oh!  I  must  just  see  they  don't  let  Ed- 
ward get  at  Hannibal.  (She  skims  away.) 
HERSELF  is  left  staring  after  LADY 

ELLA,  in  surprise. 

HERSELF.  What  is  the  matter  with 
them? 


The  door  is  opened. 
THE  MAID  (entering,  and  holding  out 
a  wedding-ring  —  severely) .    You   left 
this,  m'm,  in  the  bath  room. 

HERSELF  (looking,  startled,  at  her  fin- 
ger). Oh!  (Taking  it.)  I  had  n't  missed 
it.  Thank  you,  Martha. 

The  MAID  goes. 

A  hand,  slipping  in  at  the  casement 
window,  softly  lays  a  pair  of 
braces  on  the  window-sill.  HER- 
SELF looks  at  the  braces,  then  at 
the  ring.  Her  lip  curls,  and  she 
murmurs  deeply: 


Ah! 


CURTAIN. 
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THE    GRADUATE  S    CHOICE 


IN  this  omphalos  of  knowledge  which  is  known  as  Princeford  college , 

The  fatuous  'Post  Graduate'  pursues  his  golden  dream 

Down  the  broad  highway  of  learning,  till  an  unexpected  turning 

Brings  him  up  before  two  mighty  gates  of  loveliness  supreme. 

The  one  is  gilt,  rococo  —  with  Cupids,  frills,  barocco; 

The  other  cold  white  marble  in  the  strictest  Doric  style : 

On  the  pediment  gigantic  of  the  first  is  writ  *  Romantic'; 

The  second  blazons  '  Classic '  from  its  Parian  peristyle. 

While  the  youth,  perplexed,  is  gazing  at  these  barriers  amazing, 

Soft,  seductive  strains  of  Wagner  float  pulsating  down  the  wind, 

And  from  out  the  gate  Romantic,  with  gestures  Corybantic, 

Dance  professors  clad  in  rosy  gauze  like  Bayaderes  of  Hind. 

Their  heads  are  crown'd  with  blossoms  of  rare  Odontoglossums  — 

Their  limbs  swing  free  in  rhythm  isadoraduncanesque, 

And,  mellifluously  tooting  on  their  tibias  soft-fluting, 

They  address  the  startled  student  in  symphonic  arabesque :  — 
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'Come,  sweet  stranger,  to  these  bowers  furnish'd  forth  with  fairest  flowers, 
Where  the  slumbrous  breath  of  poppies  hovers  heavy  on  the  air : 
We  will  feed  you  on  narcotics,  we'll  instruct  you  in  erotics 
And  the  art  of  snuffing  perfumes  from  a  dream-girl's  purple  hair. 
You  shall  live  in  ivory  towers,  where  the  pageant  of  the  hours 
From  Nirvana  to  Nirvana  trails  its  jasmine-scented  length; 
And  we  '11  prove  by  intuition  and  the  Bergson  proposition 
That  in  reason  lies  all  weakness,  in  the  senses  lies  all  strength. 
We  '11  converse  in  purest  Swinburne  with  a  warmth  to  make  your  skin  burn 
(For  our  morals  are  quite  Futurist,  if  not  to  say  relaxed) ; 
And  to  Schoenberg's  orchestration  we  '11  extol  Imagination, 
Wearing  gowns  designed  by  Poiret,  in  a  mise-en-scene  by  Bakst. 
If  you  care  for  problems  burning,  you  can  cultivate  a  yearning 
In  the  best  Tolstoian  manner  for  th'  entire  human  race: 
Enter,  friend !  You  need  not  fear  us !  Come  and  sample  our  chimeras  — 
Come  and  tango  with  the  Muses  to  the  end  of  time  and  space!' 


'Lead  me  to  them!'  cries  the  student,  whom  excitement  makes  imprudent, 
And  he  rushes  gayly  forward  to  this  poikile  paradise  — 
But  from  out  the  Classic  gateway  there  assails  his  hearing  straightway 
A  stern  chorus  contrapuntal  such  as  Bach  might  improvise, 
And  forth  issues  a  procession,  an  orderly  progression 
Of  professors  garbed  in  togas  that  are  well  'within  the  law'; 
They  address  him  in  a  fashion  quite  devoid  of  any  passion, 
And  the  chiselled  niceness  of  their  speech  rings  forth  without  a  flaw:  — 

'Stop  and  listen,  hapless  stranger!  You  are  facing  mortal  danger! 
Don't  allow  those  jaded  hedonists  to  take  you  off  your  guard! 
They  are  rabid  nympholeptics  —  they  are  hopeless  epileptics, 
And  their  paradise  is  nothing  but  a  psychopathic  ward! 
Their  happiness  is  rotten  with  ideals  misbegotten  — 
The  decadent  creation  of  a  sophist's  monstrous  dream; 
Their  words  are  an  eruption  of  unspeakable  corruption, 
Hiding  depths  of  black  depravity  beneath  a  specious  gleam. 
Spurn  that  trull  Imagination !  Come  and  worship  Moderation  — 
Come  and  practice  Imitation  till  the  Classic  Spirit  dawns ! 
Here  we  offer  you  diversion  all  unspotted  by  perversion 
When  we  dance  our  decent  minuets  on  closely  shaven  lawns. 
As  the  secret  of  true  pleasure  in  decorum  lies  and  measure, 
You  may  conjure  up  chaste  visions  of  a  geometric  bliss: 
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If  your  passions  need  expressing,  you  may  let  off  steam  by  pressing 
On  the  feet  of  the  Stagirite  one  short,  cold,  Platonic  kiss! ' 

Our  poor  student,  torn  asunder  'twixt  these  offers,  stood  in  wonder 

Till  the  hostile  bands,  descending,  tried  to  carry  him  away; 

They  pulled  him  and  they  hauled  him,  they  jerked  him  and  they  mauled  him, 

And  the  dust  of  battle  rose  in  clouds  around  the  frightful  fray. 

When  at  last  the  fight  abated  and  the  forces  separated, 
The  student  who  had  caused  the  strife  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Had  they  torn  him  all  to  tatters?  —  Not  that  it  really  matters  — 
For  each  side  claimed  the  victory  with  certainty  profound! 


DEAD   ON   THE   FIELD   OF   BATTLE 

WE  buried  him  to-day,  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  my  old  friend  the  veteran. 
To  me  he  was  never  anything  but  the 
crippled  old  soldier  whom  I  used  to 
meet  on  the  road  between  his  home  and 
the  grocery  at  the  corner,  rarely  else- 
where; that  was  his  daily  walk,  the  lim- 
it of  his  strength  as  he  hobbled  leaning 
on  his  cane.  When  he  had  done  his  er- 
rands at  the  grocery,  or  perhaps  had 
been  as  far  as  the  post-office,  his  day's 
work  was  over.  I  cannot  think  of  him 
as  young,  exultant,  free  from  pain  and 
bodily  infirmity;  I  cannot  think  of  him 
as  like  other  men,  free  to  choose  his 
acts,  free  to  undertake,  to  plan,  to  ac- 
complish, even  to  fail. 

But  he  must  have  been  young  once. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  he  marched  off 
to  war,  he  certainly  was  young  and 
very  much  alive.  They  say  he  was 
seventy  or  more  when  he  died  —  but 
time  meant  nothing  to  him;  it  drifted 
over  him;  you  would  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  to-day  how  young  his  face 
was.  Was  he  still  but  one  and  twenty, 
as  when  he  marched  off  to  war? 

That's  the  whole  of  it;  life  stopped 


there  for  him;  it  is  fifty  years  since  he 
came  back,  but  to  him  they  might  have 
been  fifty  days  or  fifty  centuries  for  all 
that  he  could  do  with  them.  There  was 
no  free  life  for  him,  no  ambitions,  no 
hopes,  no  plans,  nothing  but  to  eat  and 
sleep  and  pass  the  time.  Even  a  man 
in  prison  hopes  to  get  out  and  whets  his 
brain  in  planning  an  escape.  For  this 
man  there  was  no  escape  but  death. 
Many  men  in  his  condition  would  have 
married  for  their  own  satisfaction;  he 
did  not  so.  Some  would  have  studied, 
winning  an  escape  by  thought:  that 
was  not  his  bent,  and  he  lacked  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  din  of  the  heavy  artillery  that 
he  served  had  deafened  him,  so  that  he 
was  deprived  even  of  the  pleasures  of 
conversation:  he  would  guess  that  his 
friends  remarked  upon  the  weather  and, 
rain  or  shine,  would  tell  them  that  it 
was  a  fine  day.  Can  you  imagine  a  life 
like  that,  stripped  of  everything,  even 
of  the  irritations  which  make  a  man  de- 
fiant against  his  fate?  But  this  man 
seemed  never  to  rebel. 

Daily  we  met  him  and  passed  the 
greetings  of  the  day,  or  just  smiled  and 
nodded.  Daily  we  left  him  behind  us, 
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stationary,  while  we  forged  ahead.  We 
grew  up;  we  tried  our  wings;  we  took 
our  flights;  and  when  we  came  back 
to  the  old  home  it  was  to  see  him  still 
hobbling  to  or  from  the  grocery  on  his 
daily  errands.  In  our  youth  we  flouted 
him — not  for  us  such  a  useless  exist- 
ence; not  for  us  such  an  idle  round;  we 
forgot,  if  we  ever  knew,  that  at  one  and 
twenty  he  had  marched  off  to  the  war, 
brave  and  hopeful.  But  as  time  wore 
on,  we  came  to  value  our  veteran 
more. 

There  was  something  appealing  in 
his  helplessness.  There  was  something 
tragic  in  his  patience.  But  his  smile  al- 
ways defended  him  from  our  pity.  We 
came  to  notice  that  we  did  not  speak  of 
him  with  patronage.  A  man  who  could 
always  smile  back  into  the  face  of  a  re- 
lentless fate  could  not  be  treated  con- 
descendingly, even  if  he  never  did  any 
work  in  the  world.  But  was  not  his 
work  just  to  smile,  never  to  complain, 
never  to  show  disheartenment?  He  did 
not  let  even  his  deafness  fret  him.  When 
he  could  not  hear  what  we  shouted  into 
his  ear,  he  would  take  down  his  cupped 
hand  and  shake  his  head  and  smile. 
'No  use,'  he  would  say,  as  it  if  were  a 
joke  upon  himself. 

We  came  to  depend  upon  that  man. 
We  depend  just  so  upon  the  sun  and 
the  dew  and  the  breeze.  Only  twice  in 
all  the  years  of  our  acquaintance, 
though  I  often  saw  the  sadness  in  his 
face  at  rest,  do  I  remember  his  utter- 
ing it  in  words.  *  There  was  not  much 
glory  in  it  for  most  of  us,'  he  said  once, 
as  we  gazed  at  the  procession  on  Me- 
morial Day,  referring  to  the  fifty  years 
which  had  followed  his  brief  attempt 
to  serve  his  country.  'His  promotion  to 
sergeant  was  something  like  a  blank 
drawn  in  the  lottery  of  war,  and  so  long 
as  his  infirmities  forbade  his  march- 
ing with  the  other  veterans,  many 
did  not  know  why  he  was  a  cripple. 
The  other  time  it  was  also  Memorial 


Day,  and  we  stood  side  by  side  before 
the  tall  Soldiers'  Monument,  look- 
ing at  the  tablets  filled  with  names. 
*I  used  to  know  every  one  of  those 
boys,'  he  said.  And  he  added,  with 
wistful  reminiscence,  looking  off  at  the 
river,  'We  were  all  boys  then.'  His 
voice  broke,  but  his  face  told  the  story. 
They  had  been  mercifully  taken  in 
their  youth;  they  were  heroes,  their 
names  carved  for  all  the  world  to  read. 
He  was  but  a  stranded  wreck,  no  hero; 
and  the  tablets  on  the  monument  were 
already  full;  he  had  given  all  and  had 
got  nothing.  But  he  did  not  utter  the 
thought.  A  moment  later  he  smiled 
and  waved  his  hand  in  parting  as  he 
hobbled  off;  he  did  not  envy  even  his 
comrades  who  had  died  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

But  was  he  not  all  his  life  living  on 
the  field  of  battle?  Was  he  ever  mus- 
tered out  to  the  ordinary  duties  and 
distractions  of  life?  When  we  remem- 
ber how  he  bore  himself  among  us, 
how  simple  and  sincere  and  blameless, 
how  kind  and  cheerful  and  uncomplain- 
ing, when  patience  and  cheerfulness 
were  all  that  he  was  able  to  give  his 
country,  do  we  not  feel  that  he  was  still 
serving  her;  that  he  had  made  of  his 
own  maimed  life  a  battlefield  and  was 
fighting  to  the  end  without  thought  of 
retreat  or  surrender;  that  he  fell  at  last 
in  the  same  service  he  had  entered  in 
the  flush  of  youth? 

It  would  have  pleased  and  surprised 
him  if  he  could  have  known  how  many 
came  to  bid  him  farewell  to-day:  the 
church  was  needed  for  the  service.  He, 
of  all  persons,  would  have  least  expect- 
ed such  a  tribute  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion. True,  a  stranger  praised  him  with 
harmless  platitudes,  trying  not  to  say 
the  wrong  thing,  not  knowing  how  to 
utter  the  right  one,  which  scores  of  us 
might  have  spoken  for  him.  We  who 
knew  the  man  desired  no  generalities; 
there  was  nothing  to  evade;  but  only 
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those  who  had  known  him  long  knew 
how  much  there  was  to  say.  Yet  the 
occasion  did  not  pass  without  its  wit- 
ness. Through  the  stained-glass  win- 
dow above  him  as  he  lay  with  the 
bright  flag  on  his  casket,  the  westering 
sun,  in  its  decline,  shot  into  the  dark 
church  a  slanting,  sidewise  ray  that 
lingered  long.  All  the  other  symbols  of 
the  faith  avoiding,  it  fell  fair  and  long 
on  a  crown  of  gold  set  in  a  blood-red 
field.  It  was  his  crown  of  martyrdom, 
bright  and  ready  for  him.  Seeing,  we 
understood  that  he  was  lying  where  he 
must  so  often  have  desired  to  be,  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

THE    SERVANTLESS    COTTAGE 

STAIRS  are  done  for.  Observe  the 
growing  popularity  of  bungalows.  Ob- 
serve the  multiplication  of  apartment 
houses.  Listen  to  the  words  of  the  man 
who  has  lately  built,  and  written  about, 
what  he  calls  a  servantless  cottage :  — 

'  Climbing  is  ofttimes  all  too  strenu- 
ous for  a  happy  housewife,  so  there 
must  be  no  stairs/ 

For  a  few  more  decades,  miserable 
women,  unhappy  housewives,  and,  by 
inference,  undesirable  mothers,  will 
continue  to  drag  out  painful  existences 
in  houses  of  more  than  one  story. 

'  No  stairs!  No  stairs! '  the  young  wife  cried, 
And  clapped  her  hands  to  see 

A  house  as  like  a  little  flat 
As  any  house  could  be! 

And  observe  also  the  end  of  the  serv- 
ant-problem. For  in  the  servantless 
cottage,  says  the  satisfied  designer, 
'milady  need  fear  no  drudgery.  A  very 
few  hours  will  suffice  for  housekeeping 
and  cookery.  Work  becomes  a  pleasure 
and  a  maid  becomes  undesirable.' 

Well,  well!  there  are  solutions  and 
solutions  of  this  servant-problem,  and 
of  the  always  interesting  question  of 
how  other  people  ought  to  live.  The 
question  being  somewhat  personal  to 


myself,  I  have  examined  a  good  many 
of  these  solutions  without  finding  that 
any  of  them  solved  it  to  my  personal 
satisfaction. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  said 
for  the  servantless  cottage,  although 
to  solve  a  problem  by  giving  it  up  is 
no  very  startling  triumph  of  domestic 
mathematics.  The  experience  of  in- 
numerable couples  with  kitchenettes 
proves  that  life  is  possible  under  this 
solution,  but  the  frank  admission  of 
discontent  among  these  experiment- 
ers indicates  that  it  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  My  own  domesticity  is  of 
the  kitchenette  kind  in  winter,  but  ex- 
pands in  summer  to  a  modest  estab- 
lishment in  the  country  with  real  stairs 
and  a  real  cook  in  a  real  kitchen.  I  can 
see  therefore  —  so  at  least  I  believe  — 
not  only  the  possibilities  of  the  servant- 
less  cottage,  its  economy  of  effort  in  the 
details  of  housework,  and  its  excellent 
adaptability  to  a  small  family  unaccus- 
tomed to  any  other  standard  of  living, 
but  also  its  complete,  unwitting  abne- 
gation of  some  of  the  finer  things  in 
human  existence. 

Now,  if  this  man,  in  describing  his 
servantless  cottage,  had  contented  him- 
self with  a  plain  and  simple  statement 
of  its  advantages,  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  read  his  description  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit  imaginable;  and  certain- 
ly with  no  desire  to  criticize  his  results. 
It  was  that  silly  remark  about  milady 
that  aroused  opposition.  We  live  in  a 
republic  and  we  are  most  of  us  reason- 
ably self-respecting  men  and  women, 
not  a  milady  among  us,  unless  she  hap- 
pens to  be  making  a  visit  —  in  which 
case,  one  place  she  is  not  visiting  is  a 
servantless  cottage.  And  so,  in  a  word, 
the  servantless  cottage  ceases  to  be  an 
honest,  more  or  less  successful  effort  to 
provide  a  home  in  which  the  housewife 
can  most  conveniently  do  her  own 
work,  and  becomes  a  neat  little  exam- 
ple of  snobbish  absurdity.  Work  be- 
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comes  a  pleasure  to  the  happy  house- 
wife for  whom  climbing  a  flight  of 
stairs  is  ofttimes  all  too  strenuous  —  so 
keen  and  persistent  a  pleasure  that 
domestic  service  becomes  'undesirable ! ' 
Is  anybody  really  expected  to  believe 
it?  Or  is  domestic  service^itself  a  phase 
of  domesticity  that  can  be  so  cheer- 
fully eliminated  ?  Has  the  servant  — 
and,  bless  you!  the  word  has  often 
enough  been  a  term  of  honor  —  no 
really  fine  and  enduring  place  in  the 
scheme  of  gracious  and  cultivated  do- 
mestic management? 

For  many  generations,  stairs  and  ser- 
vice have  been  inseparable  from  the 
amenities  of  domestic  living.  One  has 
only  to  imagine  these  two  essentials 
suddenly  eliminated  from  literature  to 
experience  a  pained  sensation  at  the 
care-free  way  in  which  the  man  of  the 
servantless  cottage  gets  rid  of  them. 
And  one  has  only  to  look  about  the 
world  as  it  stands  at  present,  servant- 
problem  and  all,  to  realize  that  it  is  the 
value  of  good  domestic  service  which 
actually  creates  and  keeps  alive  the 
problem  itself.  For  even  if  the  happy 
housewife  enjoys  every  single  item  of 
housekeeping  and  cookery,  there  are 
times  when  her  personal  attention  to 
them  is  obviously  -undesirable. 

Imagine  our  servantless  cottage  as 
an  example.  Milady  sings  at  her  work. 
The  portable  vacuum  cleaner — milord 
keeps  up  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments —  gratefully  eats  up  its  daily 
dust.  The  fireless  cooker  prepares  the 
meals  *  with  a  perfection  and  delicious- 
ness  unrealized  in  the  old  days/  A  has 
mother  and  the  way  she  used  to  cook! 
But  in  serving  these  meals  of  a  hitherto 
unrealized  perfection  and  deliciousness, 
milord  and  milady  must  needs  chase 
each  other  between  kitchen  and  dining- 
room.  The  guest  at  dinner,  if  he  is 
luckily  accustomed  to  picnics,  carries 
his  own  plate  and  washes  it  afterward. 
I  have  myself  entertained  many  a  guest 


in  this  fashion,  and  he  has  carried  his 
own  plate,  and,  being  that  kind  of  a 
guest  or  I  would  n't  have  invited  him, 
he  has  cheerfully  helped  wash  the 
dishes,  wearing  a  borrowed  apron.  But 
it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  this 
performance,  indefinitely  repeated,  is 
an  improvement  upon  an  orderly,  effi- 
ciently served  dinner-party.  Conversa- 
tion at  dinner  is  more  desirable  than  a 
foot-race  between  the  courses;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  life  under  such  conditions 
can  possibly  *  become  so  alluring  that 
one  day  the  great  majority  of  us  will 
choose  it  first  of  all/ 

Concerning  stairs:  I  perhaps  have 
more  feeling  for  them  than  most;  but  I 
am  quite  sure  that  I  speak  at  least  for  a 
large  minority.  It  is  the  flatness  of  the 
flat,  its  very  condensed  and  restricted 
cosiness,  its  very  lack  of  upstairs  and 
downstairs,  which  prevents  it  from  ever 
attaining  completely  the  atmosphere 
of  a  home.  The  feet  which  cross  the 
floor  above  my  head  are  those  of  an- 
other family;  the  sounds  which  reach 
me  from  below  are  the  noises  of  stran- 
gers; the  life  horizontal  of  the  flat 
serves  its  convenient  use  but  only  em- 
phasizes the  independence  and  self-re- 
spect of  the  life  vertical,  master  of  the 
floor  above,  master  likewise  of  the  base- 
ment. I  feel  more  human,  less  like  some 
ingeniously  constructed  doll,  when  I 
can  take  my  candle  in  hand  and  go  up- 
stairs to  sleep.  I  want  no  bungalow. 
There  is  something  fine  in  going  to 
sleep  even  one  flight  nearer  the  stars 
—  and  away  from  the  dining-room. 

And  observe  further,  if  you  please: 
this  servantless  cottage  necessarily  has 
no  attic.  Has  the  man  no  feeling  what- 
ever for  the  joys  of  his  possible  grand- 
children? Or  is  the  stairless,  servant- 
less  cottage  —  *  truly  the  little  house  is 
the  house  of  the  future '  —  meant  also 
to  be  childless?  An  examination  of  the 
plan  shows  a  so-called  bedroom  marked 
'guest  or  children, 'which  indicates  that 
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the  happy  housewife  must  exercise  her 
own  judgment.  There  are  accommoda- 
tions for  one  guest  or  two  children,  but 
it  seems  fairly  evident  that  guest  and 
children  exclude  each  other.  Milord 
and  milady  must  decide  between  hos- 
pitality and  race-suicide,  or  two  chil- 
dren and  no  week-end  visitor.  Some 
will  choose  guest;  some  will  choose  chil- 
dren. Personally  I  hope  they  will  all 
choose  children,  for,  even  without  an 
attic,  there  is  plenty  of  playground. 
'People  with  tiny  incomes'  must  al- 
ways be  careful  not  to  purchase  too 
small  a  lot;  and  so  we  find  that  the  serv- 
antless  cottage  has  paths,  and  a  lawn, 
and  flowers,  and  shrubbery,  and  a  sun- 
dial, and  an  American  elm,  and  a '  toad- 
stool canopy '  between  the  poplars  and 
the  white  birches,  and  an  ivy-covered 
'cache'  to  store  the  trunks  in.  I  am 
glad  there  is  going  to  be  such  a  domes- 
tic convenience  as  a  sun-dial;  and  per- 
haps, when  there  is  a  guest,  the  trunks 
can  be  taken  out  on  the  lawn  and  the 
children  put  to  bed  in  the  'cache.' 

But  I  guess  that,  after  all,  stairs  will 
survive,  and  attics,  and  the  servant- 
problem.  Innumerable  families  are  al- 
ready living  in  servantless  houses,  with 
stairs,  and  it  does  n't  even  occur  to 
them  that  they  are  solving  any  prob- 
lem whatsoever.  Innumerable  house- 
wives are  about  as  happy  under  these 
conditions  as  most  of  us  get  to  be 
under  any  conditions.  The  servant- 
problem  itself  is  not  the  young  and  ten- 
der problem  that  many  of  us  imagine. 
An  examination  of  old  newspapers  will 
show  anybody  who  is  sufficiently  pa- 
tient and  curious  that  a  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  much  indignant  wonder 
that  young  women,  visibly  suited  for 
domestic  service,  preferred  to  be  seam- 
stresses! What  is  more  modern  is  the 
grave  enthusiasm  with  which  so  many 
persons  are  trying  to  decide  how  the 
rest  of  us  shall  live  with  the  maximum 
amount  of  comfort  and  culture  for  the 


minimum  expenditure.  And  one  in- 
teresting similarity  between  many  of 
these  suggestions  is  their  passive  op- 
position to  another  important  group  of 
critics. 

'Have  large  families  or  perish  as  a 
nation!'  shriek  our  advisers  on  one 
hand.  'Have  small  families  or  perish 
as  individuals!'  proclaim  our  advisers 
on  the  other. 

For  this  servantless  cottage  is  typical 
of  a  good  many  other  housing  sugges- 
tions in  which  the  essential  element  is 
the  small  family;  and  even  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  children  may  live  to  grow 
up  seems  to  have  been  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. Milord  and  milady,  I  imag- 
ine, have  chosen  children  instead  of  a 
guest.  These  children  (a  boy  and  girl, 
as  I  like  to  picture  them)  grow  up; 
marry;  settle  in  their  own  servantless 
cottages,  and  have  two  children  apiece. 
There  are  now  a  grandfather  and  a 
grandmother,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  a 
son-in-law  and  a  daughter-in-law,  and 
four  grandchildren.  In  each  servant- 
less  cottage  there  is  that  one  bedroom 
marked  'guest  or  children.'  Granting 
all  the  possibilities  of  the  ivy-covered 
'cache,'  —  and  now  the  trunks  will 
simply  have  to  be  taken  out  and  stood 
on  the  lawn  even  if  the  snow  does  fall 
on  them,  —  milord  and  milady,  come 
Christmas  or  other  anniversary,  can 
entertain  a  visit  from  two  grandchil- 
dren and  their  father  and  mother.  And 
by  utilizing  the  '  cache '  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter can  receive  a  short  visit  from  the 
aged  parents,  not  too  long,  of  course, 
or  it  would  ruin  the  trunks.  As  for  any 
of  the  hearty,  old-fashioned,  up-and- 
down-stairs  hospitality  —  I  may  be  an 
old  fogey  myself,  but  the  servantless 
cottage  shocks  me. 

'  Our  bedroom  resembles  a  cosy  state- 
room on  board  ship.'  Oh!  la-la-la-la- 
la!  Why  does  n't  somebody  solve  the 
problem  of  domestic  living  by  suggest- 
ing that  we  all  live  in  house-boats? 
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TRAVELING    LIKE    A    GENTLEMAN 

THE  nineteenth  century  has  seen  the 
passing  of  the  democracy  of  travel. 
With  the  twentieth,  has  come  a  return 
to  the  aristocratic  methods  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  a  gentleman,  if  he 
wished  to  tour  the  continent,  did  so  in 
his  own  coach.  Friends  in  the  country, 
inviting  a  lady  of  quality  to  visit  them, 
wrote  asking  where  horses  should  meet 
her.  She  naturally  came  in  her  own 
carriage.  When  Miss  Edgeworth's  he- 
roine 'Helen'  wished  to  pay  her  debts, 
her  principal  asset  was  her  traveling 
chaise. 

In  the  youth  of  our  own  grandfa- 
thers, the  truly  great,  enshrined  in  an 
aristocratic  vehicle,  refused  to  descend 
from  it  even  when  on  shipboard.  The 
opera-singer,  Grisi,  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel in  her  own  coach,  while  her  dutiful 
husband  stood  on  deck  at  the  coach- 
window,  holding  the  harmless,  neces- 
sary basin.  The  individual  vehicle  was 
a  hall-mark  of  distinction. 

There  has  been  an  interval  when 
people  were  content  to  herd  together  in 
railway  trains,  but  it  has  already  pass- 
ed away.  We  have  returned  to  the 
private,  the  special,  the  personal;  in  a 
word,  we  have  gone  back  to  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Now,  as  then,  a  gentle- 
man travels  in  his  own  conveyance. 

These  reflections  were  brought 
home  forcibly  to  me  last  summer,  when 
a  friend  from  Denver  nearly  ran  over 
me  on  Rue  des  Pyramides,  with  his 
triumphal  chariot  in  which  he  was  joy- 
ously making  the  grand  tour.  He  had 
sailed  with  it  in  June  (f.o.b.  from 
Detroit). 

Once  again  the  truly  fortunate  can 


taste  the  delights  of  exclusive  travel. 
Unhampered  by  time-tables,  unfetter- 
ed by  iron  rails,  what  limitless  vistas, 
what  alluring  possibilities  are  theirs! 

The  world  is  all  before  them  where  to  choose 
Their  changing  course,  and  Standard  Oil  their 
guide. 

Will  the  Pullman  car  soon  join  the 
well-appointed  carriage  as  a  museum 
curiosity?  Perhaps  so.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  change  in  public  monuments 
and  memorials  should  be  made  to  meet 
changing  conditions,  for  that  art  only 
is  true  which  reflects  the  vital  needs 
of  life.  Think  of  the  memorial  drink- 
ing-fountains  erected  near  country  es- 
tates! They  are  already  obsolete.  A 
free  gasoline  station,  however,  would 
be  a  memorial  worthy  of  a  modern, 
public-spirited  millionaire.  Instead  of 
meeting  our  guests  with  free  horses,  let 
us  send  them  free  petrol  and  prove  our- 
selves possessed  of  true  hospitality. 

Alas !  had  I  lived  in  the  old  coaching- 
days,  I  could  not  have  afforded  my 
own  chaise,  unless  I  had  risked  being 
sold  up  like  Miss  Edgeworth's  Helen. 
So  to-day  I  belong  in  the  rapidly  di- 
minishing class  of  the  motorless,  hav- 
ing so  far  declined  to  join  the  ranks  of 
those  progressive  souls  who  keep  a 
chauffeur  but  no  cook.  Yet  the  rail- 
roads seem  to  be  going  out  of  commis- 
sion. Soon  they  will  confine  their  at- 
tention to  freight,  which  they  assure  us 
ought  to  pay  even  if  it  does  n't.  Al- 
ready our  local  line  has  taken  off  eight- 
een suburban  trains.  What  is  a  motor- 
less  person  to  do? 

In  this  dilemma  I  fortify  myself  with 
the  memory  of  that  noble  saying  of 
the  late  Ward  McAllister,  'A  gentle- 
man can  always  walk.' 
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